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CHAPTER I.—THE WALK TO THE COUNTING- 
HOUSE. 

In the month of November, not many years ago, 

| @ young man was walking from Highbury to the 
City. It was one of those grand mornings that 
dawn only twice or thrice in the course of the year; 

| and are so independent of times and seasons that 
November even comes in for its share. And it seemed 
as if young Thomas Worboise had at his toilette felt 
the influences of the weather, for he was dressed a 
trifle more gaily than was altogether suitable for the 
old agé of the year. Neither however did he appear 
in harmony with the tone of the morning, which 
was something as much beyond the significance of 
| his costume, as the great arches of a cathedral up- 
heaving a weight of prayer from its shadowed heart 
towards the shadowless heavens are beyond the 
petty gorgeousness of the needlework that adorns 
the vain garments of its priesthood. It was a lofty 
blue sky, with multitudes of great clouds half-way 
between it and the earth, amongst which as well as 
along the streets a glad west wind was revelling. 
There was nothing much for it. to do in the woods 
now, and it took to making merry in the clouds 
and the streets. And so the whole heaven was full 
of church-windows. Every now and then a great 
bore in the cloudy. mass would shoot a sloped 
cylinder of sunrays earthwards, like an eye that 
saw in virtue of the light it shed itself upon the 
object of its regard. Gray billows of vapour with 
P sunny heads tossed about in the air, an ocean for 
angelic sport, only that the angels could not like 
| sport in which there was positively no danger. 
"ibn the sky shone through it looked awfully 
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sweet, and profoundly high. But although Thomas | 
enjoyed the wind on his right cheek as he passed 
the streets that opened into High Street, and al- 
though certain half sensations, half sentiments 
awoke in him at its touch, his look was oftenest 
down at his light trousers or his enamelled boots, 
and never rose higher than the shop-windows. 

As he turned into the churchyard to go eastward, 
he was joined by an acquaintance a few years older 
than himself, whose path lay in the same direction. 

‘Jolly morning, aint it, Tom?” said he. 

**Ye-es,” answered Thomas, with something of a 
fashionable drawl, and in the doubtful tone of one 
who will be careful how he either praises or con- 
demns anything. ‘‘Ye-es, It almost makes one 
feel young again.” 

‘“*Ha, ha, ha! How long is it since you enjoyed 
the pleasing sensation last?” 

** None of your chaff, now, Charles.” 

**Well, upon my word, if you don’t like chaff, 
you put yourself at the wrong end of the win- 
nower.” 

‘*T never read the Georgics.” | 

“*Yes, I know I was born in the country—a clod- | 
hopper; no doubt, but I can afford to stand your 
chaff, for I feel as young as the day I was born. If 
you were a fast fellow, now, I shouldn’t wonder ; 
but for one like you that teaches in the Sunday 
School and all that, I am ashamed of you, talking 
like that. Confess now, you don’t believe a word 
of what you cram the goslings with.” 

‘*Charles, you may make game of me as you like, 
but I won’t let you say a word against religion in 
my presence, You may despise me if you like, and | 
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think it very spoony of me to teach in the Sunday 
School, but—well, you know well enough what I 
mean,” 

**T can guess at it, old fellow. Come, come, 
don’t think to humbug me. You know as well as 
I do that you don’t believe a word of it. I don’t 
mean you want to cheat me or anyone else. I 
believe you’re above that. But you do cheat your- 
self. What’s the good of it all when you don’t feel 
half as merry as I do on a bright morning like this? 
I never trouble my head about that rubbish. Here 
am I as happy as I care to be—for to-day at least, 
and ‘sufficient unto the day,’ you know.” 

Thomas might have replied, had he been capable 
of so replying, that although the evil is sufficient 
for the day, the good may not be. But he said 
something very different, although with a solemnity 
fit for an archbishop. 

‘‘There’s a day coming, Charles, when the evil 
will be more than sufficient. I want to save my 
soul, You have a soul to save too,” 

‘* Possibly,” answered Charles, with more care- 
lessness than he felt ; for he could not help being 
struck with the sententiousness of Thomas’s reply, 
if not with the meaning contained in it. As he was 
not devoid of reverence, however, and had been 
spurred on to say what he had said more from the 
sense of an undefined incongruity between Thomas’s 
habits, talk included, and the impression his general 
individuality made upon him, than from any wish 
to cry down the creed in which he took no practical 
interest, he went no further in the direction in 
which the conversation was leading. He doubled. 


‘“<Tf your soul be safe, Tom, why should you be 
so gloomy ?” 

‘* Are there no souls to save but mine? There’s 
yours now.” 


‘Ts that why you put on your shiny trot-boxes, 
and your lavender trowsers, old fellow? Come, 
don’t be stuck up. I can’t stand it.” 

‘* As you please, Charles: I love you too much to 
mind your making game of me.” 

“Come now,” said Charles Wither, ‘‘ speak right 
out as I am doing to you. You seem to know 
something I don’t. If you would only speak right 
out, who knows if you mightn’t convert me, and 
save my soul too that you make such a fuss about. 
For my part, I haven’t found out that I have a soul 
yet. What am I to do with it before I know I’ve 
got it? But that’s notthe point. It’s the trowsers. 
When I feel miserable about myself” 

*¢ Nonsense, Charles! you never do.” 

**But I do, though. I want something I haven’t 
got often enough. And, for the life of me, I don’t 
know what it is. Sometimes I think it’s a wife. 
Sometimes I think it’s freedom to do whatever I 
please. Sometimes I think it’s a bottle of claret and 
a jolly good laugh. But to return to the trowsers.” 

‘¢ Now leave my trowsers alone. It’s quite dis- 
gusting to treat serious things after such a fashion.” 

‘*T didn’t know trowsers were serious things— 
except to old grandfather Adam. But it’s not 





about your trowsers I was talking. It was about 
my own.” 

**T see nothing particular about yours.” 

** That’s because I’m neither glad nor sorry.” 

** What do you mean ?” 

“* Now you come to the point. That’s just what 
I wanted to come to myself, only you wouldn’t let 
me. You kept shying like a half-broke filly.” 

**Come now, Charles, you know nothing about 
horses, I am very sure.” 

Charles Wither smiled, and took no other notice 
of the asseveration. 

‘*What I mean is this,” he said, ‘‘ that when | 
am in a serious, dull-gray, foggy mood, you know— 
not like this sky ——” 

But when he looked up, the sky was indeed one 
mass of leaden gray. The glory of the uncon- 
ditioned had yielded to the bonds of November, and 
—Ichabod. 

** Well,” Charles resumed, looking down again, 
‘*T mean just like this same sky over St. Luke’s 
Workhouse here. Lord! I wonder if St. Luke ever 
knew what kind of thing he’d give his medical 
name to! When I feel like that, I never dream of 
putting on lavender trowsers, you know, Tom, my 
boy. So I can’t understand you, you know. I 
only put on such-like—I never had such a stunning 
pair as those—when I go to Richmond, or——” 

‘* Of a Sunday, I believe,” said Worboise, nettled. 

‘Of a Sunday. Just so. The better day, the 
better deed, you know, as people say; though, I 
dare say, you don’t think it.” 

‘*When the deed is good, the day makes it 
better. When the deed is bad, the day makes it 
worse,” said Tom, with a mixture of reproof and 
“high sentence,” which was just pure nonsense. 

How much of Thomas’s depression was real, and 
how much was put on—I do not mean outwardly 
put on without being inwardly assumed—in order 
that he might flatter himself with being in close 
sympathy and harmony with Lord Byron, a volume 
of whose poems was at the time affecting the 
symmetry of his handsome blue frock-coat, by 
pulling down one tail more than the other, and 
bumping against his leg every step he took—I 
cannot exactly tell. At all events, the young man 
was—like most men, young and old—under con- 
flicting influences ; and these influences he had not 
yet begun to harmonize in any definite result. 

By the time they reached Bunhill Fields, they 
were in a gray fog; and before they got to the 
counting-house, it had grown very thick. Through 
its reddish mass the gas-lights shone with the cold 
brilliance of pale gold. 

The scene of their daily labour was not one of 
those grand rooms with plate-glass windows, which 
now seem to be considered, if not absolutely neces- 
sary to commercial respectability, yet a not alto- 
gether despicable means of arriving at such. It was 
a rather long, rather narrow, rather low, but this 
morning not so dark room as usual—for the whole 
force of gas-burners was in active operation, In 
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general it was dark, for it was situated in a narrow 
street, opening off one of the principal city-thorough- 
fares. 

As the young men entered, they were greeted 
with a low growl from the principal clerk, a black- 
browed, long-nosed man. This was the sole re- 
cognition he gave them. Two other clerks looked 
up with a good morning and a queer expression in 
their eyes. Some remarks had been made about 
them before they entered, And now a voice came 
from the penetralia. 

**'Vom, I want you.” 

Tom was disposing of his hat and gloves with 
some care. 

‘You hear the governor, Mr. Worboise, I 
suppose?” said Mr. Stopper, the head-clerk, in 
the same growling voice, only articulated now. 

‘* Yes, I hear him,” answered Thomas, with some 
real and some assumed nonchalance. ‘I do hear 
him, Mr. Stopper.” 

Through a glass partition, which crossed the whole 
of the room, Mr. Boxall, ‘‘ the governor,” might be 
seen at a writing-table, with his face towards the 
exoteric department. All that a spectator from 
without could see, as he went on writing, was a 
high forehead, occupying more than its due share 
of a countenance which, foreshortened of course, 
from his position at the table, appeared otherwise 
commonplace and rather insignificant, and a head 
which had been as finely tonsured by the scythe of 
Time as if the highest ecclesiastical dignity had 
depended upon the breadth and perfection of the 
vacancy. The corona which resulted was iron-grey. 

When Thomas was quite ready, he walked into 
the inner room. 

‘*Tom, my boy, you are late,” said Mr. Boxall, 
lifting a face whose full view considerably modified 
the impression I have just given. There was great 
brilliance in the deep-set eyes, and a certain some- 
thing, almost merriment, about the mouth, hovering 
lightly over a strong upper lip, which overhung and 
almost hid a disproportionately small under one. 
His chin was large, and between it and the forehead 
there was little space left for any further develop- 
ment of countenance, 

* Not very late, I believe, sir,” answered Thomas. 
**My watch must have misled me.” 

** Pull out your watch, my boy, and let us see,” 

Thomas obeyed. 

‘** By your own watch, it is a quarter past,” said 
Mr. Boxall. , 

‘*T have been here five minutes.” 

**T will not do you the discredit of granting you 
have spent that time in taking off your hat and 
gloves. Your watch is five minutes slower than 
mine,” continued Mr. Boxall, pulling out a sauce- 
pan of silver, ‘‘and mine is five minutes slower than 
the Exchange. You are nearly half an hour late. 
You will never get on if you are not punctual. It’s 
an old-fashioned virtue, I know. But first at the 
office is first at the winning-post, I can tell you. 
You'll never make money if you’re late.” 











| employees. 








‘*T have no particular wish—I don’t want to 
make money,” said Thomas. 

‘* But I do,” rejoined Mr. Boxall, good-naturedly ; 
‘*‘and you are my servant, and must do your part.” 

Thereat Thomas bridled visibly. 


““Ah! I see,” resumed the merchant; “you don’t | 





like the word. I will change it. There’s no masters | 


or servants nowadays; they are all governors and 
What they gain by the alteration, I am 
sure I don’t know.” 

I spell the italicized word thus, because Mr. Boxall 
pronounced employés exactly as if it were an English 
word ending in ees, 


Mr. Worboise’s lip curled. He could afford to be | 


contemptuous. 
lieved he could make a Frenchman understand him. 
He certainly did know two of the conjugations out 
of—I really don’t know how many. His master 
did not see what the curl indicated, but possibly 
his look made Thomas feel that he had been rude. 
He sought to cover it by saying, — 

‘*Mr. Wither was as late as I was, sir. I think 
it’s very hard I should be always pulled up, and 
nobody else.” 

‘“*Mr. Wither is very seldom late, and you are 


often late, my boy. Besides, your father is a friend | 


of mine, and I want to do my duty by him. I want 
you to get on.” 

‘* My father is very much obliged to you, sir.” 

** So he tells me,” returned Mr. Boxall, with re- 
markable good humour.—‘‘ We expect you to dine 
with us to-morrow, mind.” 

“Thank you, I have another engagement,” 
answered Thomas, with dignity, as he thought. 

Now at length Mr. Boxall’s brow fell. But he 
looked more disappointed than angry. 

‘*T am sorry for that, Tom. I wish you could 
have dined with us. I won’t detain you longer. 
Mind you don’t ink your trowsers.” 

Was Thomas never to hear the last of those trow- 
sers? He began to wich he had not put them on. 
He made his bow, and withdrew in chagrin, con- 
sidering himself disgraced before his fellows, to 
whom he would gladly have been a model, if he 
could have occupied that position without too much 
trouble. But his heart smote him—gently, it must 
be confessed—for having refused the kindness of 
Mr. Boxall, and shown so much resentment in a 
matter wherein the governor was quite right, 

Mr. Boxall was a man who had made his money 
without losing his money’s worth. Nobody could 
accuse him of having ever done a mean, not to say 
a dishonest thing. This would not have been 
remarkable, had he not been so well recognized as 
a sharp man of business. The more knowing any 
jobber about the Exchange, the better he knew that 
it was useless to dream of getting an advantage over 
Mr. Boxall. But it was indeed remarkable that 
he should be able to steer so exactly in the middle 
course that, while he was keen as an eagle on his 
own side, he should yet be thoroughly just on the 
other. And, seeing both sides of a question with 


He had been to Boulogne, and be- | 
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| rous upon occasion, both in time and money: the 
| ordinary sharp man of business is stingy of both. 


| and he thought when a man could not rise it must 
| be either from a want of diligence or of honesty. 
| Hence he was @ priori ready to trust the successful 
| man, and in some instances to trust him too much. 


, Opinion of his, might probably be one negative cause 
| of the continuance of his open-heartedness and 


| times in the course of the year, and keeping an open 


| to the necessary studies, he had placed him in his 
: friend’s counting-house with the hope that that might 


| in which we find Tom at the commencement of my 
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such marvellous clearness, in order to keep his 
own hands clean he was not driven from uncer- 
tainty to give the other man anything more than 
his right. Yet Mr. Boxall knew how to be gene- 


The chief fault he had, was a too great respect for 
success. He had risen himself by honest diligence, 


That he had a family of three daughters only 
—one of them quite a child—who had never as 
yet come into collision with any project or favourite 


justice of regard. 

Thomas Worboise’s father had been a friend of 
his for many years—at least so far as that relation 
could be called frieudship which consisted in playing 
as much into each other’s hands in the way of 
business as they could, dining together two or three 


door to each other’s family. Thomas was an only 
son, with one sister. His father would gladly have 
brought him up to his own profession, that of the 
law, but Thomas showing considerable disinclination 


suit him better. Without a word having been said 
on the subject, both the fathers would have gladly 
seen the son of the one engaged to any daughter of 
the other. They were both men of considerable 
property, and thought that this would be a pleasant 
way of determining the future of part of their 
possessions. At the same time Mr. Boxall was not 
quite satisfied with what he had as yet seen of 
Tom’s business-character. However, there had 
been no signs of approximation between him and 
either of.the girls, and therefore there was no cause 
to be particularly anxious about the matter. 


CHAPTER IIl.—THE INVALID MOTHER. 
To account in some measure for the condition 


story, it will be better to say a word here about his 
mother. She was a woman of weak health and 
intellect, but strong character; was very religious, 
and had a great influence over her son, who was 
far more attached to her than he was to his 
father. The daughter, on the other hand, leaned 
to her father, an arrangement not uncommon in 
families. 

On the evening of the day on which my story 
commences, office-hours were long over before Tom 
appeared at home. He went into his mother’s room, 
and found her, as usual, reclining on a couch, sup- 
ported by pillows. She was a woman who never com- 
plained of her sufferings, and her face, perhaps in 
consequence of her never desiring sympathy, was 
hard and unnaturally still. Nor were her features 





merely still—they looked immobile, and her constant 
pain was indicated only by the absence of all curve 
in her upper lip. When her son entered, a gentle 
shimmer of love shone out of her eyes of troubled 
blue, but the words in which she addressed him did 
not correspond to this shine. She was one of those 
who think the Deity jealous of the amount of 
love bestowed upon other human beings, even by 
their own parents, and therefore struggle to keep 
down their deepest and holiest emotions, regarding 
them not merely as weakness but as positive sin, 
and likely to be most hurtful to the object on which 
they are permitted to expend themselves. 

**Well, Thomas,” said his mother, ‘‘ what has 
kept you so late?” 

**Oh! I don’t know, mother,” answered Tom, in 
whose attempted carelessness there yet appeared a 
touch of anxiety, which caught her eye. 

**You do know, Tom; and I want to know.” 

“T waited and walked home with Charles 
Wither.” 

He did not say, *‘ I waited to walk home.” 

‘* How was he so late? You must have left the 
office hours ago.” 

‘** He had some extra business to finish.” 

It was business of his own, not office business ; 
and Tom, finding out that he would be walking 
home a couple of hours later, had arranged to join 
him that he might have this account to give of 
himself. 

‘*You know I do not like you to be too much with 
that young man. He is not religious. In fact, I 
believe him to be quite worldly. oes he ever go 
to church?” 

**T don’t know, mother. 
fellow.” 

‘* He is a bad sort of fellow, and the less you are 
with him the better.” 

**T can’t help being with him in the office, you 
know, mother.” 

‘** You need not be with him after office-hours.” 

‘*Well, no; perliaps not. But it would look 
strange to avoid him.” 

‘**T thought you had more strength of character, 
Thomas,” 

‘*]—I—I spoke very seriously to him this morn- 
ing, mother.” 

‘“‘Ah! That alters the case, if you have courage 
to speak the truth to him.” 

At that moment the door opened, and the curate 


He’s not a bad sort of 








of St. Solomon’s was announced. Mrs. Worboise | 


was always at home to him, and he called fre- 
quently, both because she was too great an invalid 
to go to church, and because they supposed, on the 
ground of their employing the same religious 
phrases in their conversation, that they understood 
each other. He was a gentle, abstracted youth, 
with a face that looked as if its informing idea had 
been for a considerable period sat upon by some- 
thing ungenial. With him the profession had 
become everything, and humanity never had been 
anything, if not something bad. He walked through 
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the crowded streets in the neighbourhood with 
hurried step and eyes fixed on the ground, his 
pale face rarely brightening with recognition, for 
he seldom saw avy passing acquaintance. When 
he did, he greeted him with a voice that seemed 
to come from far-off shores, but came really from 
a bloodless, nerveless chest, that had nothing to 
do with life, save to yield up the ghost in eternal 
security, and send it safe out of it. He seemed to 
recognize none of those buman relations which 
make the blood mount to the face at meeting, and 
give strength to the grasp of the hand. He would 
not have hurt a fly; he would have died to save a 
malefactor from the gallows, that he might give 
him another chance of repentance. But mere 
human aid he had none to bestow; no warmth, no 
heartening, no bope. 

Mr. Simon bowed solemnly, and shook hands 
with Mrs. Worboise. 

‘‘How are you to-night, Mrs. Worboise?” he 
said, glancing round the room, however. For the 
only sign of humanity about him was a certain 
weak admiration of Amy Worboise, who, if tried 
by his own tests, was dreadfully unworthy even 
of that. For she was a merry girl, who made 


| great sport of the little church-mouse, as she called 


him. 
Mrs. Worboise did not reply to this question, 
which she always treated as irrelevant. Mr. Simon 


| then shook hands with Thomas, who looked on him 


with a respect inherited from his mother. 

** Any signs of good in your class, Mr. Thomas?” 
he asked. 

The question half irritated Tom. Why, he 
could not have explained even to himself. The fact 
was that he had begun to enter upon another phase 
of experience since he saw the curate last, and the 
Sunday School was just a little distasteful to him 
at the moment. 

‘*No,” he answered, with a certain slightest 
motion of the head that might have been interpreted 


| either as of weariness or of indifference. 


~ The clergyman interpreted it as of the latter, and 
proceeded to justify his question, addressing his 


| words to the mother. 


“Your son thinks me too anxious about the fruits 
But when we think 
of the briefness of life, and how soon the night comes 
when no man can work, I do not think we can be 
too earnest to win souls for our crown of rejoicing 
when He comes with the holy angels.—First our 
own souls, Mr. Thomas, and then the souls of 
others.” 

Thomas, believing every word that the curate 
said, made notwithstanding no reply, and the curate 
went on. 

“There are so many souls that might be saved, 
if one were only in earnest, and so few years to do 
itin. We do not strive with God in prayer, Mrs. 
Worboise. We faint and cease from our prayers 
and our endeavours together.” 

‘* That is too true,” responded the lady. 





**T try to do my best,” said Thomas, in a tone 
of apology, and with a lingering doubt in his mind 
whether he was realiy speaking the absolute truth. 
But he comforted himself with saying to himself, 
‘*T only said ‘I try to do my best :’ I did not say, 
‘I try my best to do my best.’” 

‘*T have no reason to doubt it, my young friend,” 
returned the curate, who was not ten years older 
than his young friend. ‘‘I only fancied—no doubt 
it was but the foolish fancy of my own anxiety— 
that you did not respond quite so heartily as usual 
to my remark.” 

The mother’s eyes were anxiously fixed on her 
son during the conversation, for her instincts told 
her that he was not quite at his ease. She had 
never given him any scope, never trusted him, or 
trained him to freedom ; but, herself a prisoner to 
her drawing-room and bed-room, sought, with all 


her energy and contrivance, for which she had | 


plenty of leisure, to keep, strengthen, and repair the 


invisible cable by which she seemed to herself to | 


hold, and in fact did hold him, even when he was 
out of her sight, and himself least aware of the fact. 

As yet again Thomas made no reply, Mr. Simon 
changed the subject. 

**Have you much pain to-night, Mrs. Worboise?” 
he asked. 

‘**T can bear it,” she answered. 
for ever.” 

**You find comfort in looking to the rest that 
remaineth,” responded Mr. Simon. “It is the 
truest comfort. Still, your friends would gladly see 
you enjoy a little more of the present ” world, 
Mr. Simon was going to say, but the word was 
unsuitable ; so he changed it—‘‘of the present— 
ah! dispensation,” he said. 

‘*The love of this world bringeth a snare,” sug- 


** Tt will not last 





gested Mrs. Worboise, believing that she quoted | 


Scripture. 

Thomas rose and left the room. He did not 
return till the curate had taken his leave. It was 
then almost time for his mother to retire. As soon 
as he entered he felt her anxious pale-blue eyes 
fixed upon bin. 

‘* Why did you go, Thomas?” she asked, moving 
on her couch, and revealing by her face a twinge 
of sharper pain than ordinary. ‘‘ You used to 
listen with interest to the conversation of Mr. 
Simon. He is a man whose conversation is in 
Heaven.” 

“IT thought you would like to have a little 
private talk with him, mamma. You generally do 
have a talk with him alone.” 

“‘Don’t call it talk, Thomas. That is not the 
proper word to use.” 

‘*Communion, then, mother,” answered Thomas, 
with the feeling of aversion a little stronger and 
more recognizable than before, but at the same 
time annoyed with himself that he thus felt. And, 
afraid that he had shown the feeling which he did 
recognize, he hastened to change the subject and 
speak of one which he had at heart. 
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‘*But, mother, dear, I wanted to speak to you 
about something. You mustn’t mind my being late 
euce or twice a-week now, for I am going in for 
German. There is a very good master lives a few 
doors from the counting-house ; and if you take 
lessons in the evening at his own lodgings, he 
«charges so much less for it. And, you know, it is 
such an advantage now-a-days for any one who 
wants to get on in business to know German!” 

**Does Mr. Wither join you, Thomas?” asked 
his mother, in a tone of knowing reproof. 

**No, indeed, mother,” answered Thomas; and 
a gleam of satisfaction shot through his brain as 
his mother seemed satisfied. Either, however, he 
managed to keep it off his face, or his mother did 
not perceive or understand it, for the satisfaction 
remained on her countenance. 

**T will speak to your father about it,” she 
answered. 

This was quite as much as Thomas could have 
hoped for: he had no fear of his father making any 
objection. He kissed his mother on the cheek—it 
was a part of her system of mortifying the flesh 
with its affections and lusts that she never kissed 
him with any fervour, and rarely allowed those 
straight lips to meet his—and they parted for the 
night. 


CHAPTER III.—EXPOSTULATION. 

Tuomas descended to breakfast, feeling fresh and 
hopeful. The weather had changed during the 
night, and it was a clear frosty morning, cold blue 
cloudless sky and cold gray leafless earth reflecting 
each other’s winter attributes. The sun was there, 
watching from afar how they could get on without 
him; but, as if they knew he had not forsaken 
them, they were both merry. Thomas stood up 
with his back to the blazing fire, and through the 
window saw his father walking bare-headed in the 
garden. He had not returned home till late the 
night before, and Thomas had gone to bed without 
seeing him. Still he had beeu up the first in the 
house, and had been at work for a couple of 
hours upon the papers he had brought home in his 
blue bag. Thomas walked to the window to show 
himself, as a hint to his father that breakfast was 
ready. Mr. Worboise saw him, and came in. 
Father and son did not shake hands or wish each 
other a good morning, but they nodded and 
smiled, and took their seats at the table. As Mr. 
Worboise sat down, he smoothed, first with one 
hand, then with the other, two long side-tresses 
of thin hair, trained like creepers over the top of 
his head, which was perfectly bald. Their arrange- 
ment added to the resemblance his forehead natu- 
rally possessed to the bottom of a flat iron, set up 
on the base of its triangle. His eyebrows were 
very dark, straight, and bushy; his eyes a keen 
hazel ; his nose straight on the ridge, but forming 
an obtuse angle at the point; his mouth curved 
upwards, and drawn upwards by the corners when 
he smiled, which gave him the appearance of 





laughing down at everything; his chin nowise re- 
markable. And there, reader, I hope you have 
him. I ought to have mentioned that no one ever 
saw his teeth, though to judge from his perform- 
ances at the table they were in serviceable con- 
dition. He was considerably above the middle 
height, shapeless rather than stout, and wore black 
clothes. 

“You're going to dine at the Boxalls’ to-night, 
I believe, Tom? Mr. Boxall asked me, but I can’t 
go. I am so busy with that case of Spender and 

n. ” 

‘* No, father. I don’t mean to go,” said Tom. 

*“Why not?” asked Mr. Worboise, with some 
surprise, and more than a hint of dissatisfaction. 
‘* Your mother hasn’t been objecting, has she?” 

‘*T am not aware that my mother knows of the 
invitation,” answered Tom, trying to hide his dis- 
comfort in formality of speech. 

‘* Well, J said nothing about it, I believe. But I 
accepted for you at the same time that I declined 
for myself. You saw the letter—I left it for you.” 

** Yes, sir, I did.” 

‘* Well, in the name of Heaven, what do you 
mean? You answer as if you were in the witness- 
box. I am not going to take any advantage of you. 
Speak out, man, Why won’t you go to Boxalls’?” 

‘* Well, sir, to tell the truth, I didn’t think he 
behaved quite well to me yesterday. I happened 
to be a few minutes late, and ——” 

** And Boxall blew you up; and that’s the way 
you take to show your dignified resentment! Bah!” 
** He ought to behave to me like a gentleman.” 

** But how is he, if he isn’t a gentleman? He 
hasn’t had the bringing up you've had. But he’s a 
good, honest fellow, and says what he means.” 

‘*That is just what I did, sir. And you have 
always told me that honesty is the best policy.” 

‘Yes, I confess. But that is not exactly the 
kind of honesty I mean,” returned Mr. Worboise, 
with a fishy smile, for his mouth was exactly of 
the fish-type. ‘‘The law scarcely refers to the con- 
duct of a gentleman as a gentleman.” 

This was obscure to his son, as it may be to the 
reader. 

‘Then you don’t want me to behave like a gentle- 
man?” said Tom. 

‘¢ Keep your diploma in your pocket till it’s asked 
for,” answered his father. ‘‘If you are constantly 
obtruding it on other people, they will say you 
bought it and paid for it. A gentleman can afford 
to put an affront in beside it, when he knows it’s 
there. But the idea of good old Boxall insulting a 
son of mine is too absurd, Tom. You must remember 
you are his servant.” 

‘*So he told me,” said Tom, with reviving indig- 
nation. 

‘* And that, I suppose, is what you call an insult, 
eh?” 

‘* Well, to say the least, it is not a pleasant word 
to use.” 

‘* Especially as it expresses a disagreeable fact. 
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Come, come, my boy. Better men than you will 
ever be have had to sweep their master’s office 
before now. But no reference is made to the fact 
after they call the office their own. You go and 
tell Mr. Boxall that you will be happy to dine with 
him to-night if he will allow you to change your 
mind.”’ 

** But I told him I was engaged.” 

“Tell him the engagement is put off, and you 
are at his service.” 

“‘But——” began Tom, and stopped. He was 
going to say the engagement was not put off. 

** But what?” said his father. 

**T don’t like to do it,” answered Tom. ‘‘ He will 
take it for giving in and wanting to make up.” 

“Leave it to me, then, my boy,” returned his 
father, kindly. ‘‘I will manage it. My business 
is not so very pressing but that I can go if I choose. 
I will write and say that a change in my plans has 
put it in my power to be his guest, after all, and 
that I have persuaded you to put off your engage- 
ment and come with me.” 

“ But that would be—would not be true,” hesi- 
tated Tom. 

**Pooh! pooh! I'll take the responsibility of that. 
Besides, it is true. Your mother will make a per- 
fect spoon of you—with the help of good little 
Master Simon. Can’t I change my plans if I like? 
We must not offend Boxall. He is a man of mark— 
and warm. I say nothing about figures—I never 
tell secrets. I don’t even say how many figures. 
But I know all about it, and venture to say, 
between father and son, that he is warm, de- 
cidedly warm—possibly hot,” concluded Mr. Wor- 
boise, laughing. 

**T don’t exactly understand you, sir,” said Tom, 
meditatively. 

**You would understand me well enough if you 
had a mind to business,” answered his father. 

But what he really meant in his heart was that 
Mr. Boxall had two daughters, to one of whom it 
was possible that his son might take a fancy, or 
rather—to express it in the result, which was all 
that he looked to—a marriage might be brought 
about between Tom and Jane or Mary Boxall; in 
desiring which, he thought he knew what he was 
about, for he was Mr. Boxall’s man of business. 

**T won’t have you offend Mr. Boxall, anyhow,” 
he concluded. ‘‘ He is your governor.” 

The father had tact enough to substitute the 
clerk’s pseudonym for the obnoxious term. 

“*Very well, sir; I suppose I must leave it to 
you,” answered Tom; and they finished their break- 
fast without returning to the subject. 

When he reached the counting-house, Tom went 
at once to Mr. Boxall’s room, and made his apologies 
for being late again, on the ground that his father 
had detained him while he wrote the letter he now 
handed to him. Mr. Boxall glanced at the note. 

**T am very glad, Tom, that both your father 
and you have thought better of it. Be punctual at 


seven,” 


** Wife must put another leaf yet in the table,” 
he said to himself, as Thomas retired to his desk. 
**Thirteen’s not lucky though; but one is sure to 
be absent.” 

No one was absent, however, and number thirteen 
was the standing subject of the jokes of the evening, 
especially as the thirteenth was late, in the person 
of Mr. Wither, whom Mr. Boxall had invited out 
of mere good nature; for he did not care much about 
introducing him to his family, although his conduct 
in the counting-house was irreproachable. Miss 
Worboise had been invited with her father and 
brother, but whether she stayed at home to nurse 
her mother or to tease the curate, is of no great 
importance to my history. 

The dinner was a good, well-contrived, rather 
antiquated dinner, within the compass of the house 
itself ; for Mrs. Boxall only pleased her husband as 
often as she said that they were and would remain olil- 
fashioned people, and would have their own maids 
to prepare and serve a dinner—‘‘none of those men- 
cooks and undertakers to turn up their noses at 
everything in the house!” But Tom abused thie 
whole affair within himself as nothing but a shop- 
dinner ; for there was Mr. Stopper, the head-clerk, 
looking as sour as a summons; and there was Mr. 
Wither, a good enough fellow and gentlemanlike, 
but still of the shop; besides young Weston, of 
whom nobody could predicate anything in particu- 
lar, save that he stood in such awe of Mr. Stopper, 
that he missed the way to his mouth in taking 
stolen stares at him across the table. Mr. Worboise 
sat at the hostess’s left hand, and Mr. Stopper at 
her right ; Tom a little way from his father, with 
Mary Boxall, whom he had taken down, beside him ; 
and many were the under-browed glances which the 
head-clerk shot across the dishes at the couple. 

Mary was a very pretty, brown-haired, white- 
skinned, blue-eyed damsel, whose charms lay in 
harmony of colour, general roundness, the smallness 
of her extremities, and her simple kindheartedness. 
She was dressed in white muslin, with ribands of 
precisely the colour of her eyes. Tom could not 
help being pleased at having her beside him. She 
was not difficult to entertain, for she was willing to 
be interested in anything; and while Tom was 
telling her a story about a young lad in his class at 
the Sunday-school, whom he had gone to see at his 
wretched home, those sweet eyes filled with tears, 
and Mr. Stopper saw it, and choked in his glass of 
sherry. Tom saw it too, and would have been more 
overcome thereby, had it not been for reasons. 

Charles Wither, on the opposite side of the table, 
was neglecting his own lady for the one at his other 
elbow, who was Jane Boxall—a fine, regular-fea- 
tured, dark-skinned young woman. They were 
watched with stolen glances of some anxiety from 
both ends of the table, for neither father nor mother 
cared much about Charles Wither, although the 
former was too kind to omit inviting him to his 
house occasionally. 

After the ladies retired, the talk was about, poli- 
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tics, the money-market, and other subjects quite 
uninteresting to Tom, who, as I have already said, 
was at this period of his history a reader of Byron, 
and had therefore little sympathy with human 
pursuits except they took some abnormal form— 
such as piracy, atheism, or the like—in the person 
of one endowed with splendid faculties and gifts in 
general. So he stole away from the table, and 
joined the ladies some time before the others rose 
from their wine; not, however, before he had 
himself drunk more than his gravity of demeanour 
was quite sufficient to ballast. He found Mary 
turning over some music, and as he drew near he 
saw her laying aside, in its turn, Byron’s song, 
‘¢ She walks in beauty.” 

‘Oh! do you sing that song, Miss Mary?” he 
asked with empressement. 

‘*T have sung it several times,” she auswered ; 
“but I am afraid I cannot sing it well enough to 
please you. Are you fond of the song?” 

‘*E only know the words of it, and should so 
I never heard it 


? 


sung. Do, Miss Mary.” 

‘* You will be indulgent, then?” 

‘*T shall have no chance of exercising that virtue, 
Iknow. There.” 

He put the music on the piano as he spoke, and 


Mary, adjusting her white skirts and her white | 


shoulders, began to sing the song with taste, and 
what was more, with simplicity. Her voice was 
very pleasant to the ears of Thomas, warbling one 
of the songs of the man whom, against his con- 


science, he could not help regarding as the greatest | 


he knew. So much moved was he, that the signs 
of his emotion would have been plainly seen had 
not. the rest of the company, while listening more 
or less to the song, been employing their eyes at 
the same time’ with Jane’s portfolio of drawings. 
All the time he had his eyes upon her white 
shoulder: stooping to turn the last leaf from behind 
her, he kissed it lightly. At the same moment the 
door opened, and Mr. Stopper entered. Mary 
stopped singing, and rose with a face of crimson 
and the timidest, slightest glance at Tom, whose 
face flushed up in response. 

It was a foolish action, possibly repented almost 
as soon as done. Certainly for the rest of the 
evening, Thomas sought no opportunity of again 
approaching Mary. I do not doubt it was with 
some feeling of relief that he heard his father say 
it was time for them to be going home. 

None of the parents would have been displeased 
had they seen the little passage between the young 
people. Neither was Mary offended at what had 
occurred. While she sat singing, she knew that 
the face bending over her was one of the hand- 
somest—a face rather long and pale, of almost 
pure Greek outline, with a high forehead, and 
dark eyes with a yet darker fringe. Nor although 
the reader must see that Tom had nothing yet 
that could be called character, was his face there- 
fore devoid of expression; for he had plenty of 








feeling, and that will sometimes shine out the more 
from the very absence of a characteristic meaning in 
the countenance. Hence, when Mary felt the kiss, 
and glanced at the face whence it had fallen, she 
read more in the face than there was in it to read, 
and the touch of his lips went deeper than her 
white shoulder. They were both young, and as 
yet mere electric jars charged with emotions. 
Had they both continued such as they were now, 
there could have been no story to tell about 
them ; none such, at least, as I should care to tell. 
They belonged to the common class of mortals who, 
although they are weaving a history, are not aware 
of it, and in whom the process goes on so slowly 
that the eye of the artist can find in them no sub- 
stance sufficient to be woven into a human creation 
in tale or poem. How dull that life looks to him, 


| with its ambitions, its love-making, its dinners, its 


sermons, its tailor’s bills, its weariness over all— 
without end or goal save that towards which it is 
driven purposeless! Not till a hope is born such 
that its fulfilment depends upon the will of him 
who cherishes it, does a man begin to develop the 
stuff out of which a tale can be wrought. For then 
he begins to have a story of his own—it may be for 
good, it may be for evil—but a story. Thomas’s 
religion was no sign of this yet; for a man can no 
more be saved by the mere reflex of parental influ- 
ences, than he will be condemned by his inheritance 
of parental sins. I do not say that there is no 
interest in the emotions of such young people ; but 
I say there is not reality enough in them to do 
anything with. They are neither consistent nor 


| persistent enough to be wrought into form. Such 





are in the condition over which in the miracle-play 
Adam laments to Eve after their expulsion from 
Paradise :— 


*Oure hap was hard, owe wytt was nesche (soft, tender) 
To paradys whan we were brought.” 


Mr. Boxall lived in an old-fashioned house in 
Hackney, with great rooms and a large garden. 
Through the latter he went with Mr. Worboise and 
Tom to let them out at a door in the wall, which 
would save them a few hundred yards in going to 
the North London Railway. There were some old 
trees in the garden, and much shrubbery. As he 
returned he heard a rustle amongst the lilacs that 
crowded about a side walk, and thought he saw the 
shimmer of a white dress. When he entered the 
drawing-room, his daughter Jane entered from the 
opposite door. He glanced round the room: Mr. 
Wither was gone. This made Mr. Boxall suspicious 
and restless; for, as I have said, he had not con- 
fidence in Mr. Wither. Though punctual and atten- 
tive to business, he was convinced that he was 
inclined to be a fast man; and he strongly suspected 
him of being concerned in betting transactions of 
different sorts, which are an abomination to the man 
of true busivess associations and habits. 

Mr. Worboise left the house in comfortable spirits, 
for Providence had been propitious to him for some 
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months past, and it mattered nothing to him whether 


or how the wind blew. But it blew from the damp 
west cold and grateful upon Thomas’s brow. The 
immediate influence of the wine be had drunk had 
gone off, and its effects remained in discomfort and 
doubt. Had he got himself into a scrape with Mary 
Boxall? He had said nothing to her. He had not 
committed himself to anything. And the wind blew 
cooler and more refreshing upon his forehead. And 
then came a glow of pleasure as he recalled her blush, 
and the glance she had so timidly lifted towards his 
lordly face. That was something to be proud of! 
Certainly he was one whom women—I suppose he 
said girls to himself—were ready to—yes—to fall 
in love with. Proud position! Enviable destiny ! 
Before he reached home the wind had blown away 
every atom of remorse with the sickly fumes of the 
wine; and although he resolved to be careful how 
he behaved to Mary Boxall in future, he hugged his 
own handsome idea in the thought that she felt his 
presence, and was—just a little—not dangerously— 
but really a little in love with him. 


CHAPTER IV.—GUILD COURT. 
THE office was closed, the shutters were up in 
| the old-fashioned way on the outside, the lights ex- 
tinguished, and Mr. Stopper, who was always the 
last to leave, was gone. The narrow street looked 
very dreary, for most of its windows were similarly 
covered. The shutters, the pavements, the ken- 
nels, everything shone and darkened by tits. For it 
was a blowing night, with intermittent showers, 
and everything was wet, and reflected the gas- 
lights in turn, which the wind teased into all angles 
of relation with neighbouring objects, tossing them 
about like flowers ready at any moment to be blown 
from their stems. Great masses of gray went 
sweeping over the narrow section of the sky that 
could be seen from the pavement. Now and then 
the moon gleamed out for one moment and no 
moré, swallowed the next by a mile of floating rain, 
dusky and shapeless. Fighting now with a fierce 
gust, and now limping along in comparative quiet, 
with a cotton umbrella for a staff, an old woman 
passed the office, glanced up at the shuttered win- 
dows, and, after walking a short distance, turned into 
a paved archway, and then going along a narrow 
passage reached a small paved square, called Guild 
Court. Here she took from her pocket a latch- 
key, and opening a door much in want of paint, but 
otherwise in good condition, entered, and ascended 
a broad dusky staircase, with great landings, 
whence each ascent rose at right angles to the 
preceding. The dim light of the tallow-candle, 
which she had left in a corner of the sstair- 
case as she descended, and now took up with her 
again, was sufficient to show that the balusters 
were turned and carved, and the handrail on the 
top of them broad and channeled. When she 
reached the first floor, she went along a passage, 
and at the end of it opened a door. A cheerful fire 
burned at the other end of a large room, and by the 





side of the fire sat a girl, gazing so intently into 
the glowing coals, that she seemed unaware of the 
old woman’s entrance. When she spoke to her, she 
started and rose. 

“So you’re come home, Lucy, and searching the 
fire for a wishing-cap, as usual !” said the old lady, 
cheerily. 

The girl did not reply, and she resumed, with a 
little change of tone,— 

**T do declare, child, I'll never let him cross the 
door again, if he drives you intc the dumps that way. 
Take heart of grace, my girl ; you’re good enough 
for him any day, though he be a fine gentleman. 
He’s no better gentleman than my son, anyhow, 
though he’s more of a buck.” 

Lucy moved about a little uneasily; turned to 
the high mantelpiece, took up some trifle and 
played with it nervously, set it down with a light 
sigh, the lightness of which was probably affected ; 
went across the room to a chest of drawers, in 
doing which she turned her back on the old woman ; || 
and then only replied, in a low pleasant voice, 
which wavered a little, as if a good cry were not far | 
off, — 

“I’m sure, grannie, you’re always kind to him | 
when he comes.” 

“Tm civil to him, child. Who could help it? 
Such a fine handsome fellow! And has got very 
winning ways with him, too! That’s the mischief 
of it! I always had a soft heart to a frank face. 
A body would think I wasn’t a bit wiser than the 
day I was born.” 

And she laughed a toothless old laugh which must 
once have been very pleasant to her husband to 
hear, and indeed was pleasant to hear now. By 
this time she had got her black bonnet off, reveal- 
ing a widow’s cap, with gray hair neatly arranged 
down the sides of a very wrinkled old face. Indeed 
the wrinkles were innumerable, so that her cheeks 
and forehead looked as if they had been crimped 
with a penknife, like a piece of fine cambric frill. 
But there was not one deep rut in her forehead or | 
cheek. Care seemed to have had nothing at qll to | 
do with this condition of them. 

‘* Well, grannie, why should you be so cross with 
me for liking him, when you like him just as much 
yourself?” said Lucy, archly. 

“Cross with you, child! I’m not cross with you, 
and you know that quite well. You know I never 
could be cross with you even if I ought to be. 
And I didn’t ought now, I’m sure. But I am cross 
with him; for he can’t be behaving right to you 
when your sweet face looks like that.” 

**Now don’t, grannie, else I shall have to be 
cross with you. Don’t say a word against him. 
Don’t now, dear grannie, or you and I shall quarrel, 
and that would break my heart.” 

‘*Bless the child! I’m not saying a word for or 
against him. I’m afraid you're a great deal too fond 
of him, Lucy. What hold have you of him now?” 

‘*What hold, grannie!” exclaimed Lucy indig- 
nantly. ‘‘Do you think if I were going to be 









































































| tall, old-fashioned piano, which bore the name of 
| Broadwood under the cover. 
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married to him to-morrow, and he never came to 
the church—do you think I would lift that bonnet 
to hold him to it? Indeed, then, I wouldn’t.” 

And Lucy did not cry, but she turned her back 
on her grandmother as if she would rather her face 
should not be seen. 

‘What makes you so out of sorts, to-night, 
then, lovey?” 

Lucy made no reply, but moved hastily to the 
window, made the smallest possible chink between 
the blind and the window-frame, and peeped out into 
the court. She had heard a footstep which she 
knew; and now she glided, quiet and swift as a 
ghost, out of the room, closing the door behind her. 

‘**T wonder when it will come to an end. Always 
the same thing over again, I suppose, to the last of 
the world. It’s no use telling them what we know. 
It won’t make one of them young things the wiser. 
The first man that looks at them turns the head of 
them. And I must confess, if I was young again 
myself, and hearkening for my John’s foot in the 
court, I might hobble—no, not hobble then, but run 
down the stairs like Lucy there to open the door 
for him. But then John was a good one; and 
there’s few o’ them like him now, I doubt.” 

Something like this, I venture to imagine, was 
passing through the old woman’s mind when the 
room-door opened again, and Lucy entered with 
Thomas Worboise. Her face was shining like a 
summer morning now, and a conscious pride sat on 
the forehead of the young man, which made him 
look far nobler than he has yet shown himself to 
my reader. The last of a sentence came into the 
room with him. 

**So you see, Lucy, I could not help it. My 
father——How do you do, Mrs. Boxall? What a 
blowing night it is! But you have a kind of 
swallow’s nest here, for hardly a breath gets into 
the court when our windows down below in the 
counting-house are shaking themselves to bits.” 

It was hardly a room to compare to a swallow’s 
nest. It was a very large room indeed. The floor, 
which was dark with age, was uncarpeted, save just 
before the fire, which blazed brilliantly in a small 
kitchen-range, curiously contrasting with the tall, 
carved chimney-piece above it. The ceiling corres- 
ponded in style, for it was covered with ornament— 


All made out of the carver's brain. 


And the room was strangely furnished. The high 
oak-settle of a farm-house stood back against the 
wall not far from the fire, and a few feet from it a 


At the side of the 
room farthest from the fire, stood one of those chests 
of drawers, on which the sloping lid at the top left 
just room for a glass-doored bookcase to stand, 
rivalling the piano in height. Then there was a 
sofa, covered with chintz plentifully besprinkled 
with rose-buds ; and in the middle of the room a 
square mahogany table, called by upholsterers a 


black with age and manipulation, only it could not 
be seen now because it was covered with a check of 
red and blue. A few mahogany chairs, seated with 
horsehair, a fire-screen in faded red silk, a wooden 
foot-stool and a tall-backed easy chair, covered with 
striped stuff, almost completed the furniture of the 
nondescript apartment. 

Thomas Worboise carried a chair to the fire, and 
put his feet on the broad-barred bright kitchen- 
fender in front of it. 

** Are your feet wet, Thomas?” asked Lucy with 
some gentle anxiety, and a tremor upon his name, 
as if she had not yet got quite used to saying it 
without a Mr. before it. 

**Oh no, thank you. I don’t mind a little wet. 
Hark how the wind blows in the old chimney up 
there! It'll be an awkward night on the west 
coast, this. I wonder what it feels like to be 
driving right on the rocks at the Land’s End, or 
some such place.” 

“Don’t talk of such things in that cool way, 
Mr. Thomas. You make my blood run cold,” said 
Mrs. Boxall. 

‘“‘He doesn’t mean it, you know, grannie,” said 
Lucy, mediating. 

‘But I do mean it. I should like to know how 
it feels,” persisted Thomas—‘‘ with the very shrouds, 
as taut as steel bars, blowing out in the hiss of 
the nor’-wester.” 

**Yes, I daresay !’’ returned the old lady, with 
some indignation. ‘‘ You would like to know how 
it felt so long as your muddy boots was on my clean 
fender !” 

Thomas did not know that the old lady had lost 
one son at sea, and had another the captain of a 
sailing-vessel, or he would not have spoken as he 
did. But he was always wanting to know 
how things felt. Had not his education rendered 
it impossible for him to see into the state of 
his own mind, he might, questioned as to what he 
considered the ideal of life, have replied, ‘‘ A con- 
tinuous succession of delicate and poetic sensations.” 
Hence he had made many a frantic effort after 
religious sensations. But the necessity of these was 
now somewhat superseded by his growing attachment 
to Lucy, and the sensations consequent upon that. 

Up to this moment, in his carriage and speech, 
he had been remarkably different from himself, as 
already shown in my history. For he was, or thought 
himself, somebody here; and there was a freedom 
and ease about his manner, amounting, in fact, to a 
slight though not disagreeable swagger, which pre- 
sented him to far more advantage than he had in 
the presence of bis father and mother, or even of 
Mr. Boxall and Mr. Stopper. But he never could 
bear any one to be displeased with him except he 
were angry himself. So when Mrs. Boxall spoke 
as she did, his countenance fell. He instantly re- 
moved his feet from the fender, glanced up at her 
face, saw that she was really indignant, and, 
missing the real reason of course, supposed that it 





pembroke, I think, the colour of which was all but 


was because he had been indiscreet in being disre- 
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spectful to a cherished article of housewifery. It 
was quite characteristic of Tom that he instantly 
pulled his handkerchief from his pocket, and began 
therewith to restore the brightness of the desecrated 
iron. This went at once to the old lady’s heart. 
She snatched the handkerchief out of bis hand. 

“Come, come, Mr. Thomas., Don’t ye mind an 
old woman like that. To think of using your hand- 
kerchief that way ! And cambric, too!” 

Thomas looked up in surprise, and straightway 
vecovered his behaviour. 

“‘T didn’t think of your fender,” he said. 

‘‘ Oh, drat the fender!” exclaimed Mrs, Boxall, 
with more energy than refinement. 

And so the matter dropped, and all sat silent 
for a few moments, Mrs. Boxall with her knitting, 
and Tom and Lucy beside each other with their 
thoughts. Lucy presently returned to their talk on 
the staircase. 

“So you were out at dinner on Wednesday, 
Thomas ?” 

“Yes. It was a great bore, but I had to go.— 
Boxall’s, you know. I beg your pardon, Mrs. 





Boxall ; but that’s how fellows like me talk, you | 
know. I should have said Mr. Boxall. And I | 


‘Is my cousin Mary very pretty?” asked Lucy, 
with a meaning in her tone which Thomas easily 
enough understood. 

He could not help blushing, for he remembered, 
as well he might. And she could not help seeing, for 
she had eyes, very large ones, and at least as loving 
as they were large. 

**Yes, she is very pretty,” answered Thomas ; 
**but not nearly so pretty as you, Lucy.” 

Thomas, then, was not stupid, although my 
reader will see that he was weak enough. And 
Lucy was more than half satisfied, though she did 
not half like that blush. But Thomas himself did 
not like either the blush or its cause. And poor 
Mary knew nothing of either, only meditated upon 
another blush, quite like this as far as appearance 
went, but with a different heart to it. 

Thomas did not stop more than half-an-hour. 
When he left, instead of walking straight out of 
Guild Court by the narrow paved passage, he 
crossed to the opposite side of the court, opened the 
door of a more ancient-looking house, and entered. 
Reappearing—that is, to the watchful eyes of Lucy 
maneuvring with the window-blind—after about 
two minutes, he walked home to Highbury, and 


” 





didn’t mean that he was a bore. That he is not, | told his mother that he had come straight from his 
though he is a little particular—of course. I only | German master, who gave him hopes of being able, 
meant it was a bore to go there when I wanted to | before many months should have passed, to write a 












come here.” 





business-letter in intelligible German. 





THERE are some “ Aspects of Nature” the first | 
sight of which always constitutes a memorable | 
epoch in the personal histories of those who behold | 
them ; an earthquake for instance, or a total eclipse 

of the sun, or even the first view of the glorious 
snow-topped Alps. 
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and the hiss, and the boom, the inevitable attendants 
on the busy works of man; but here, in the 
unbroken stillness of the night, we have the fairy 
scene of some high festival of celestial spirits, illu- 
minations devised and lighted by no human hands, 


There is also another “‘ Aspect | but starting into brightness in all the majesty of 


of Nature,” and that in her wildest and grandest | the depth of utter silence. There are fires unearthly 


mood, which it is hoped thousands of our country- 
men, of this generation, witnessed a few nights ago, 
but such as there is no record that our fathers ever 
saw, and no certainty that our children after us 
may have the privilege to see. The chance of a 
cloudy night at one of the cloudiest seasons of the 
year may render the spectacle for them, as it might 
have done for us, impossible. The reader will have 
anticipated that the phenomenon alluded to is the 
periodic November shower of meteors at its maxi- 
mum display. It is the memorable sight of thousands 
upon thousands of momentary lights with fiery 


and the midnight sky, and spreading often in volleys 
like fans of rockets over the blue vault and amidst 





the stars of heaven, and that incessantly and for a 
long space of time. Meanwhile there is this notable 


difference : there is the consciousness that rockets | 
have a human birthplace, and there is the whirr, | 





and innumerable, but there is nosound. An earth- 
quake may be more terrible in the mysterious 
heaving or the crash, yet the terror is the terror of 
a moment: an eclipse of the sun may be more 
gorgeous, and appalling, and strange, yet that 
gloomy standstill of universal nature is gone in 
the space of minutes few to count, though never to 
be forgotten ; but in this November star shower 
the spectacle rose and culminated, and fell, with a 
gradation and a magnificence, which kept the 
spectator entranced for a full hour together. It is 


| and will be an epoch of the century. 
trails, and of many hues, lighting up the landscape | 


We uow proceed to more sober particulars, and 
shall first of all endeavour to describe the phenomena 
actually observed, a task in itself of no small diffi- 
culty, and then see what light science, or theory, 
or conjecture, can throw upon the meaning and 
origin of the spectacle. 

The astronomical world had been duly reminded 
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of the expected star-shower by means of the 
** Monthly Notices” of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, and the public at large had been similarly 
warned by the daily journals that an unusually 
grand display of meteors might be expected during 
the early morning hours of the thirteenth or the 
fourteenth of November. About this period of the 
year, namely from the ninth to the fourteenth of 
November, shooting stars are commonly seen in 
considerable abundance, but Professor Newton of 


Yale College in America, by searching ancient | 


records, had discovered that three times in about 
every century the November display had hitherto 
attained to a remarkable magnificence. The intelli- 
gent observation of meteors is of comparatively 
recent date, and consequently there as yet always 
remains a small amount of uncertainty as to the 
precise hours of the particular nights when, and as 
to the particular points of the heavens from which, 
a meteor display may be expected. Nevertheless 


there are perhaps during each year some fifty | 


particular epochs approximately ascertained, and 
also the particular spots, or radiant points as they 
are called, from which the fiery flights may be 
expected to originate. On the particular occasion 
of this year it was not quite certain whether the 
meteor shower would occur on the thirteenth or on 
the fourteenth, nor in fact whether it would be 
visible in Europe at all ; but, if visible, the radiant 
point back to which the trails of the shooting stars 
would appear to be traceable, was predicted to be 
situated near to certain particular stars in the 
constellation Leo. The latter prediction turned out 
to be very nearly, though not exactly correct. 

The locality from which the following observa- 
tions were made is peculiarly well suited for the 
purpose, both with respect to that large portion of 
the heavens, the view of which it commands, and 
on account of the surrounding scenery, the exquisite 
beauty of which would be enhanced if the expected 
display occurred. This locality is on a hill some 
150 feet above the level of the sea, not far from the 
western extremity of the Isle of Wight, and rendered 
all the more classical from its proximity to the 
residence of the greatest of living poets. 


is an uninterrupted view. From west to east, and 
from the Needles to Southampton Water, runs the 


Solent, more like a majestic river or a winding lake | 
than a portion of the Channel: due north is Hurst | 
Castle, with its twin light-house and its long white | 
line of fortifications ; while over and beyond them | 


stretches, in clear prospect, almost the whole of 
Hampshire. Due east lies the vale of Freshwater, 
and over it, in the far distence, lie the Royal Woods, 
and the hills which conceal Newport and the two 
towers of Osborne. Exactly on the southern meri- 
dian rises the Beacon, which crowns one of the 
highest chalk downs in England. A scene this, if 
indeed any scene, almost worthy of the unearthly 
lights which at a moonless midnight were soon to 
throw it into one broad visible perspective. Had 


From the | 
west, through the north and east, to the south there | 


we ascended the Beacon Hill, a mile distant, as 
originally intended, the view would have been one 
uninterrupted panorama of Yand and sea ; but then 
the well known November winds were dreaded, and 
the weather bore no promise propitious for a bivouac. 
We determined therefore to leave well alone ; the 
members of the writer’s family were instructed what 
to look for and when to look, while the writer him- 
self proposed to keep his eye well fixed nigh to that 
point of the heavens (that is, the radiant point) from 
the neighbourhood of which it was expected the 
aerial flights would take their origin, or back to 
which their fiery trails might be traced. 

The night, or rather the early morning of the 
thirteenth, was watched with intense but natural 
anxiety. Wind and cloud and rain soon dashed 
our expectations, and we could only hope that 
other observers were favoured with better weather 
than ourselves, but have since learned that almost 
throughout the country they were doomed to 
similar disappointment, and in their turns were 
wishing a better fate for us. And this explains 
what we have already said regarding the doubtful 
prospect which awaits our children in England, 
that they, thirty-three years hence, may be per- 
mitted to witness a repetition of the spectacle 
their fathers saw in 1866. 

At intervals, however, during the early morning 
of the thirteenth there were occasional breaks in 
the clouds, and now and then, had bright meteors 
existed in any abundance, some of them must have 
been seen. But the heavens gave no sign. Thus, 
none having been recorded by any of our watchers, 
we consoled ourselves that Alexander Herschel’s 
prediction, or rather forewarning of the fourteenth 
| rather than the thirteexth, might yet remain to be 
| fulfilled. ‘With this forced but consolatory hope, 
| we, and no doubt hundreds of others, discontinued 
| our fruitless watch and retired to bed. 

The late hours of the evening of Tuesday the 

| thirteenth of November, here, as almost every- 
| where throughout England, were such as an 
astronomer longs, but often longs in vain, to 
see. At one minute before midnight we first 

| looked through a large window commanding the 
north-west nearly to the north-east, and before we 
had time to exclaim, ‘‘ What a magnificent sky!” 
| the train of a bright meteor sailed before our eyes. 
But vow arose the crucial question, ‘‘ Where did it 
come from?” ‘Is it one of our meteors, our 
proper November meteors?” It seemed indeed to 
have come from low in the north-east, just where 
the radiant point in Leo ought to be, but which 
from our position was not at the moment actually 
| visible. A moment after, and while we were in 
| doubt, a second meteor shot, not now in the same 
| line as the former, but across Ursa Major, and 
| which, when its trail was in imagination traced 
backwards, beyond all doubt intersected the course 
of the former meteor rather low in the north-east. 
Thus the question was decided, and it became clear 
that the long-expected display had commenced. 
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We now were looking, at all events, at the first 
droppings of the November fiery shower. We 
counted fifty-five meteors shooting from the north- 
east towards the north in the twenty-six minutes be- 
tween 11h. 59m. and 12h. 25m., i.e., at the rate of two 
per minute in the very limited portion of the sky to 
which at the time we mainly directed our attention 
and our eyes. It now became apparent that the fiery 
shower was commencing in right earnest, and that 
our earth, or rather its atmosphere, was approaching 
the very thick of the meteors, consequently each 
of us went to the post assigned to him.or to her. 

After the lapse of a few minutes, it became 
evident to the writer that any attempt to count the 
number of the meteors with an available amount of 
precision must, by dint of their very abundance, 
prove abortive; he therefore and another watcher 
agreed to keep their eyes well fixed upon the neigh- 
bourhood of ‘‘the Sickle,” and simply count the 
number of the shooting stars which pelted or 
pierced the constellation Orion, and meanwhile the 
other inmates of the house were directed to watch 
things in general, and record any circumstance 
which seemed more striking than the rest. 

In front of the writer, but a little to the north 
and the left, stood out in the sky unmistakeable, 
the now charmed region of the six stars in Leo, 
which, without streteh of imagination, seem to 
form the contour of the handle and hook of a 
reaper’s sickle. Regulus, the brightest star in the 
constellation, marks the extremity of the handle, 
while five other conspicuous stars form the figure of 
the hook. To the right and the south-east stood 
out Orion, the glory of our northern skies: the eye, 
following the three stars in his belt downwards, 
lights upon Sirius, perhaps the brightest star in the 
heavens, and upwards in pretty much the same line, 
it falls in with Aldebaran and the Pleiades. To the 
left of Orion, and high up, blazed Castor and 
Pollux, and beneath them hung the ruddy lamp of 
Mars. Almost over our heads was that well-known 
triple sun in Andromeda, wherewith astronomers 
are wont to test the powers of their instru- 
ments, and where the inhabitants, if such there be, 
of the worlds which circulate around those won- 
drous suns, enjoy alternate days of golden and of 
emerald light. At one o'clock in the morning, with 
us not a cloud obscured a single star in the heavens, 
from north to south, and from the horizon to the 
zenith: the stars had trimmed their lights as for 
some high festival: it was a night much to be 
remembered. From 12h. 30m. to lh. 30m. the 
star storm waxed, and culminated, and waned, 
At 12h. 30m. the fiery trains shot into or through 
Orion at the rate of two per minute, and with a velo- 





city probably of some thirty miles per second. By 
Ih. a.m. the pelting had increased to five per | 
minute; at lh.5m. a.m. it was at the rate of | 
six; at lh, 12m. it was at the rate of eight. Soon 
after this a long dark rain-cloud for a time inter- | 
cepted our view of this now much suffering but 
famous hunter of ancient days. When we next | 


saw him at 2h. A.m., the fiery wounds were re- 
duced to three only in the minute, and half-an- 
hour after, the rate was two; while at 3h. A.M. it 
had subsided to about nine in ten minutes. Thus 
it was evident that our part of the earth was now 
clear of the thick of the sparkling storm. 

During all this grand spectacle, the reader must 
remember that our counting and our eyes were 
directed to but one inconsiderable patch of the 
heavens, in fact to a single constellation. To other 
eyes the meteor trains were starting in all directions 
over the whole expanse of the sky ; but the trails 
of all that we saw, with but one exception, when | 
traced backwards, passed through the one charmed, 
fated spot in the forementioned Sickle in Leo, and 
somewhat near to the upper part of the hook. To 
the eyes of two of us this spot was as definitely 
marked as if a small hole had been punched in a 
star map. It was curious and interesting to see, 
how, as time went on, and as Leo gradually rose in 
the heavens, continuing his inevitable march towards 
the south, so the radiant point rose with it, and the 
trails of the fire stars obeyed the new direction, just 
as a compass in motion continues to turn to the 
magnetic pole. To the writer’s mind this was all | 
the more remarkable, because the spot was not | 
precisely in the exact situation predicted, and he | 
knew from the first that the exact determination of | 
the radiant point was a matter of prime importance | 
in the observations before us. Before mid-day of | 
the fourteenth the spot was marked with a dot in a 
star-chart with the words Nov. 14, G. M. T. XIII, as a 
record of the events, and three days afterwards a 
letter came from one of the ablest and most cautious | 
of living astronomers recording the same precise spot 
as the result of his own observations, and drawing | 
certain most interesting and, in this respect, most | 
important conclusions therefrom. 

But to return to our meteors. Between the hours 
of one and two in the morning, a single person look- | 
ing east counted nearly 1500, and many must have 
been missed. At three minutes past one 60 were 
counted in a minute; in the next minute 60 again, 
and then 30, and then 36, and then 34, and at seven | 
minutes past one the number suddenly shot up to 
64, and in the next waned to 38. Thus the meteors 
evidently came, as has been already stated, and as 
we saw then, oft-times in volleys, and spread over | 
the sky like the ends of the veins of an open fan. 

But what was very curious and extremely in- 
teresting to our eyes, directed as they were in the | 
main to the afore-mentioned Sickle, every now and 
then there would break out, close to the radiant 
point, a little bright fiery spangle, burning for a 
moment or two without a train, and then gradually 


| going out. At first these apparitions puzzled us, 
| and perplexed our notions of the actual stars which 


we knew and had seen formed the constellation. 
Once the writer rubbed his eyes, to see or to feel if 
there were something wrong with him, but the true 
significance of these new temporary stars soon 


occurred to his mind, and he rejoiced to observe 
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that all was right and consistent, and just what in 
fact ought to have been expected. 

Very few of the meteors appeared to have luminous 
heads, they mostly resembled the trails of squibs or 
rockets, and were of various lengths, hues, and 
directions. One fire-ball, however, with a long 
train, did shoot I was told right into the thick of 
Ursa Major, shining much brighter than Sirius. I 
saw another sail with a stately light over the 
shoulders of Orion towards the stars in Aries, but 
before it got there, it dissolved, and spread rather 
than burst, into a fleecy fiery cloud which as it 
wafted away remained visible for nearly four 
minutes. Another observer, but not of our party, 
observed a luminous trail for some few minutes 
persistently pointing backwards to the radiant point, 
and then commence the vagary of turning round at 
right angles to its original direction. 

What struck us almost as much as any other 
phenomenon of the whole spectacle, was the ominous 
noiselessness ; the dead, utter silence of the entire 
fiery display. One of our party did indeed imagine 
that she heard some crackling and booming noise 
proceed from the bright-headed meteor which shot 
into Ursa Major : but her companions did not verify 
the remark. The writer well remembers that when, 
at the great solar eclipse of 1860, viewed from the 
Spanish mountains, the shadow of the moon shot 
from Bilbao to his station at Cujuli, covering in an 
instant, as with the rapid motion of a shawl, the 
entire intervening country, and wrapping it in 
sudden darkness, it was almost impossible not to 
believe that the imaginary shawl passed by with a 
whiff and a wind, whereas all was in reality as 
motionless as death ; so now, in the midst of all 
these fiery trains, it was difficult for us to silence 
the imagination, and hear with the mind’s ear no 
hissing and no sound. It is this circumstance of 
the entire absence of sound which probably was 
unconsciously the cause, why some observers have 
assimilated a meteor shower to a fall of snow, for, 
in other respects, no simile can be less adequate to 
reproduce the impression of what actually occurs. 
An able astronomer very pertinently remarks, that 
the scene often resembled salvos of artillery dis- 
charged from the other side of the sky with the 
evident determination to hit something on the side 
nearer to the spectator. 

Such was the November star-shower as we saw it 
from our lovely watch-place. It was a night much 
to be remembered. An epoch in the lives of those 
who were permitted merely to see the beauty of the 
spectacle, much more so to those who could read 
something of the grandeur of its meaning. 

But now, and after all, what was the meaning of 
the things we had witnessed? If the reader has 
gone with us through the utterly inadequate de- 
scription given above, without enthusiasm or with 
no emotion, very different was the state of mind 
with which we kept our midnight watch, We must 
plead guilty if we are impeached with excitement. 
Nor will this excitement cease with any thoughtful 


a 


man when he comes to explain to others or to him- 
self, the meaning, the indications, the causes, so far 
as he knows them, of the phenomena observed. 
Somehow these meteors get mixed up with the 
whole theory of the universe ; to grasp or to explain 
the little that we know of them, we have to traverse 
almost the whole domain of scientific knowledge ; 
and then, too, unbidden thoughts come in, remind- 
ing us of that still greater thing, the human mind ;— 
how little and how feeble it is when viewed on the 
side of its ignorance, and yet how magnificent must 
be the capacities with which it is endowed, seein+s 
that it pierces its way and penetrates right to the 
throne of Him who made it like to Himself. 


phenomena, as far at least. as learned and thoughtfrl 
men are as yet able to penetrate into their mysteries ; 
for it must be clearly borne in mind that the intelli- 
gent study of these fiery messengers is comparatively 
a thing of yesterday. We have good reason to 
believe that the interplanetary spaces are not mere 
voids as they were once supposed to be. Almost 
during the memory of living men nearly ninety 
masses, revolving round the sun between the orbits 
of Mars and Jupiter, have already been added to 
the planetary system, and every year of late has 
contributed to swell their number. These masses 
are very much smaller than those of the well-known 
planets, and in fact most of them are too small to 
admit as yet of weight or measurement. But 
besides these there are rings of matter, of discon- 
nected matter, revolving round the sun as the 
planets do, and these small bodies thus arranged in 
rings may be regarded as planetary dust, for their 
weight varies from a few grains to possibly as many 
pounds. These rings of cosmical dust appear to lie 
at various distances from the sun, and are inclined 
at all sorts of angles to the earth’s orbit. We have 
reason also to conjecture these dust rings to be of 
variable thicknesses, both in comparison with each 
other and with the various portions of each par- 
ticular ring. Moreover there probably are very 
many larger masses comparable rather with hundred- 
weights and tons, than with grains and ounces, 
which circulate round the sun sporadically, and 
perhaps sometimes in very eccentric or parabolic 
orbits like the comets. We begin to think also that 
those mysterious appendages to Saturn, which we 
call his rings, and which in the most powerful tele- 
scopes and to the sharpest and most scrutinising 
eyes appear to be numerous, are nothing more than 
the same sort of dust rings which we have seen 
circulate round the sun. It is quite certain that 
through the matter (or the interstices of the matter) 
of one of these rings, the body of the planet is 
visible. Akin to these, it is not impossible, 
may be that something which surrounds the sun 
like a thick lens, and from whence proceeds the 
zodiacal light.* Thus, as in the organic world the 





* The zodiacal light is not often visible in this country, 





and probably very few persons have ever seen it, At 


To proceed then with our explanation of meteoric | 
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microscope discloses all things, whether drop, or 
dust, or mote, to be teeming with life, so in the 
interplanetary spaces, which to the unaided eye 
seem so clear, so transparent, so void, science and 
the telescope reveal the existence of myriads upon 
myriads of inorganic bodies. Such being the case 
it cannot but be that our atmosphere must some- 
times, and perhaps continually, come into collision 
with not a few of these fiery planets swarming 
round the sun, almost as thickly as bees swarm 
round their queen. But we must here note the 
violence of the impact; it may vary from almost 
nothing to the terrific speed of some 40 or 50 miles 
per second, according as the earth and the planetary 
dust happen to be moving in the same or in-opposite 
directions. In this latter case no known terrestrial 
material could escape first a melting, and then a 
vaporising into ignited gas, by the reason of the 
heat evolved by the collision. If the collision occur 
in a clear night, and the meteoric mass be small, we 
shall have the appearance of a shooting star with a 
tail only ; if it be larger, we may have a fire-ball 
and tail; if larger still, we may have the spectacle 
of a fiery mass splitting into pieces with a crash and 
a boom, and then scattered over a larger or asmaller 
portion of the fields below. On the other hand the 
collision will, in general, but not in extreme cases, 
escape human notice, if it occur in broad daylight ; 
and the only result will be, first, an evolution of 
gaseous products, and then a gradual deposition of 
unseen fine meteoric dust. 

Such, then, we believe to be the origin of meteoric 
showers; and it was by observing the velocity of the 
flight of some such burning masses, and comparing 
the intensity of the light evolved from them with 
the light evolved from the burning of known weights 
of terrestrial matter, that a Herschel of the third 
generation recently approximated, with great in- 
genuity, to the probable weight of certain meteoric 
bodies. We may not here stop to explain the 
process, but must rest contented with the indication 
of the fact. The results of this indirect method of 
weighing a shooting star, varied from about the 
sixteenth of an ounce to a few pounds. 

Our next endeavour must be the explanation of 
the phenomenon of the radiant point, to which we 
have so frequently adverted. In a star shower, the 
trains which the meteors leave behind them, i.e. the 
directionsin which they had been moving during com- 





Clapham, near London, one zealous and highly com- 
petent observer sat up the whole night, and the whole of 
the preceding one, resolved that no circumstance should 
escape him through want of vigilance. The reward of 
his mon was a sight of the zodiacal light, which 
made its appearance at 5h. 10m. on the morning of the 
14th, in the shape of a brilliant cone, the base of which 
was on the eastern horizon, with its summit reaching 
nearly to the constellation Leo. ‘ This,’’ our informant 
very naively adds, ‘‘completed my observations for the 
occasion.” It is somewhat unfortunate that this gentle- 
man was not at the moment provided with an instrument 
for the spectrum analysis of this light. M. du Chaillu 
states that in equatorial regions, the brightness of the 
zodiacal light is sufficiently intense to render the Milky 
Way not discernible. 





bustion, all appear (in general) to meet in one point. 
This appearance necessarily follows from the laws 
of perspective. The earth and its atmosphere 
during the small time of their motion through the 
ring of revolving meteors, may be considered as 
moving in a straight line, and successively imping- 
ing on a vast number of small bodies, themselves 
moving parallel to each other ; the consequence of 
the collision will be an equal number of parallel 
fiery streaks proceeding from the various points of 
the atmosphere which come into contact with the 
meteors. Now, all such parallel fiery streaks being 
at a great distance from the spectator, will to his 
eye appear to diverge from one single point, just 
as the four or more parallel iron lines of a railroad 
appear so to meet in one distant point ; and just as 
they would all appear to meet in a point if the 
parallel lines were piled in successive tiers to the 
right and to the left, above and below. Such then 
is the radiant point of a meteoric shower; 
it is the vanishing point of all the parallel fiery 
flights of the several meteoric bodies as they succes- 
sively enter into combustion. The course which 
the distant meteor appears to describe will be 
determined by joining the radiant point with the 
last spot at which the meteor is seen as it ap- 
proaches the observer. 

In the recent case of the November star-shower 
there is strong reason to believe the circular ring of 
meteors was very nearly at the same distance from the 
sun in its centre, as the earth is in her own orbit; 
but this meteor ring is inclined to the plane of the 
earth’s orbit at nearly twenty degrees. The thickest, | 
or most crowded part of this ring of meteors crossed 
the earth’s path just where the earth was, about 
lh. 15m. on the morning of the fourteenth of No- | 
vember. The meteors in this ring circulate round |} 
the sun in a retrograde direction, and consequently | 
the ‘‘ motes of this meteoric beam” and the earth’s 
atmosphere, shoot into each other with a velocity | 
nearly double that of the earth’s orbital velocity, 
and probably at the rate of between thirty and 
JSorty miles a second. When we take into due con- 
sideration, and combine together, the motion of the 
earth itself, and that of the meteors in their inclined 
and retrograde orbits just described, we have a 
complete explanation of the reason why the trains 
appeared to have their vanishing point on that very 
spot or radiant point in the constellation Leo, which 
was so definitely and clearly observed on the parti- 
cular occasion before us. 

We are now also in a condition to explain a cir- 
cumstance already alluded to, viz., why, close in 
the neighbourhood of the radiant point, there would 
every now and then occur a sort of temporary fiery 
spangle, which, as we have said, at the first greatly 
puzzled us from its resemblance to some star of the 
constellation, which we well knew did not in reality 
exist. These apparitions were nothing more than 
the perspective appearances of meteors, whose fiery | 
trains had either been greatly foreshortened, or | 


| even reduced to a point, like the lamp of a locomo- | 
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tive, which to the spectator appears to be sta- | 


tionary, though in fact rushing straight towards 
him at the rate of thirty or forty miles an hour. 
In fact, it was the stationary character of these 
spangies of light, which corroborated the accuracy 
with which the radiant point had been determined 
by the intersections of the trains of other meteors. 
From a discussion of the records of eleven 
instances of November star-showers, which have 
been observed between the years A.D. 902, and A.D. 
1833, it appears that every thirty-three years the 
shower may be expected to recur, and on each 
oceasion, perhaps, a day later than that of the pre- 
ceding display. But inasmuch as star-showers are 
recorded to have occurred in the years 931 and 934, 
and again in the two successive years 1832 and 
1833 ; there is ground for expecting the recurrence 
of these November meteors for two or three years 
in succession. For this reason no doubt a good 
look-out will be kept in the year 1867. The present 
star-shower will probably have been observed with 
greater intelligence and accuracy than any pre- 
ceding one, and consequently some notable increase 
of our knowledge of these rings of planetary dust, 
may now fairly be anticipated. When the elements, 
that is to say, the dimensions, positions, and vari- 
able thicknesses or densities of these rings, shall 
have been determined, then it will be possible to 
| predict with certainty the epochs, and durations, 
and terrestial places of visibility, of each star- 
shower. But all this, though now in progress, 
| remains yet to be done. 
We come finally to the question, what is the 
| material, what is the mineral constitution of these 
strange bodies? We have already observed that 
they sometimes split into pieces high in the mid-air, 
' and occasionally strew the ground in their fall 
| We shall not now stop to give a catalogue of in- 
| stances; they may be found elsewhere, and speci- 
| mens may be seen in almost every museum of any 
| consequence. On submitting them to chemical 
| analysis they are found to consist most frequently 
of iron in a metallic and malleable, and not in an 
oxidized state ; the iron is in general mixed with 
nickel, and there are various compounds of magnesia 
and silica, and in some instances just those very 
ingredients which are seen in the trap and basaltic 
rocks of our own earth. These fiery messengers 
then, bring with them tidings from the chill, distant 
regions of space, that matter therein abounds similar 
to the matter which constitutes what lies below the 
crust of our own planet. But not only so, the 
positive handling and the actual analysis of this in- 
| terplanetary, or, it may after all occasionally be, 
| this interstellar matter, serves only to confirm what 
modern skill has been able to detect regarding the 
| material constitution of the stars, nay of the very 
| sun himself. It might seem a bold and a strange 
| assertion to state that we possess any certain know- 
| ledge of the mineral constitution of bodies so in- 
conceivably remote from us that we have no means 
to measure their distances, and if we had the means 





we possess no arithmetic which could convey any 
intelligible conception of the number of the miles. 
But so it is; and, as certain as it is, that a well 
instructed observer, by analysing light, can detect 
the material nature of the source from whence it 
comes, whether it be from the combustion of iron, 
or nickel, or magnesium, or sodium; so certain it is, |: 
that the light from the sun and from the stars, in- | 
dicates the combustion of these very metals, in those | 
bodies which otherwise we must have considered, for | 
such purposes, hopelessly remote. It is not a little 
satisfactory then to find that so soon as we are un- 
expectedly able to handle masses of matter, which 
are the neighbours and the congeners of the sun and 
of the stars, rather than of ourselves and of our own 
planetary home, we find all our scientific conjectures 
verified, and we extract the very iron, and the very 
magnesium, and the very materials from the meteor 
planets, which we saw on fire with our own eyes in 
the mid-air, and which we shrewdly guessed con- | 
stitute the fires of the centre of our universe, and of 
those lesser lamps which are too remote even to feel 
the might of his influence. 
and comets, and nebule, and the meteoric dust 
which is sometimes spread upon our fields, are all | 
bound together in one common material relationship. | 
But these are not all the tales which these mes- | 
sengers from the realms of space can tell us, for | 
they bear within themselves further records of their | 
own history. They carry with them unquestion- 
able indications, that at one period they were like | 
the photosphere of the sun, in the state of gas, 
in the state of intensely heated incandescent gas, 
As to whence came that heat, or whence came they 
where they are found in those mysterious revolving 
rings, no philosopher as yet has been endued with 
genius adequate to the unravelment of the mystery. 
When these things are known, if that time ever 
comes, then we shall know more of the origin of 
the earth we live on, and of the sun which cherishes 
and sustains it. The mystery is probably locked 
up in those half-burnt, strange-looking masses, 
which are now lying unobserved by thousands who | 
pass by, in the British Museum. Who shall fashion 
the key? 
It has been already stated that the meteor trains | 
assumed various hues ; by which we mean that the | 
colours varied from pale straw to bright orange, and 
from whitish to bright and decided blue, nor were | 
there wanting various shades of red. On some 
occasions changes of colour were observed in the 
same meteor, as for instance, from straw colour, 
through orange, to blue at the final disappearance 
of the train. Moreover, it was not an uncommon 
circumstance to see a gradual increase up to a 
maximum, and then a diminution both in the bright- 
ness and the thickness of the train; the sheaf of 
sparks thus assuming the shape of an elongated 
spindle. All these phenomena both of colour and 
of form appear to indicate the combustion and 
vaporisation of the various materials of which the 
meteors were composed, The combustion of the 
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metals, such as iron and nickel, might account for 
the redder tints, while the magnesian and aluminous 
earthy matters, might give rise to the yellow and 
the blue, Attempts were, in fact, made by one of 
the ablest and most philosophical of our observers, 
+o determine by spectrum analysis, the constituents 
of the incandescent trains, but unfortunately in this 
instance with little success ; and yet that such an 
attempt is feasible, appears from the fact that it has 
been found perfectly practicable to detect at least 
some of the ingredients of which rockets are com- 
posed, by the above method of experiment. 

We have said that these meteoric masses carry 
with them much of the records of their own history ; 
they also carry with them some records of the places 
where they have been. It is related of at least 
one of these stones, as they are called, that for a 
long time after its fall it was impossible to touch it, 
by reason of the—the reader will naturally expect 
to find the heat; but no, quite the reverse—the 
cold, which was insufferably intense. Now this (ex- 
cept to science) unexpected fact carries with it the 
evidence of two things. The first is the evidence 
of the intense cold, the utter negation of all heat, 
in the interplanetary spaces where the stone had 
been for ages wont to move. But not only so; 
Dr. Tyndall has recently shown, that were it not 
for the canopy of watery vapour which envelopes 
our earth, it would, during the night, become by 
radiation se intensely cold that nothing endued 
with life could survive. These meteoric stones 


have no atmospheres, and so they are chilled in- 
deed ; and when they fall, although their surfaces 
for a time retain the heat of their fusion, they some- 
times carry with them at the core, the tempera- 
ture of the distant homes from whence they come. 
But now, reader—now comes that impatient, 
ever-recurring, ever-intrusive question, Cui bono? 
Well, if for nothing else, these things exist for 
us to look at, and to guess at, not to wonder at. 
They exist at all events, lest cotton, and rail-roads, 
and banks, and shares, and Bessemer steel, engross 
all our thoughts, and at last reduce us lower than 
the senselessness of a meteoric lump. But thus 
existing as they do, they serve also to sharpen and 
improve that bright ethereal gift of God, wherewith 
for some high purposes His creatures are endowed, 
the human mind. And that human mind, when 
thus improved, grows in knowledge ; and knowledge, 
rightly directed, grows up into admiration, and 
admiration kindles into love. Three hundred years 
ago, when the fiery rain shot along the skies, men 
were appalled, and they hid themselves in terror, 
fearing that the crack of doom was at their heels :— 
a few weeks ago, when the very stars seemed to 
fall from their courses, thousands of God’s well- 
instructed creatures looked steadily at the fiery 
spectacle, not only without a shudder, but they felt, 
or they might have felt, like children peacefully 
walking up and down in a Father’s abode, and 
gazing with joy at the bright treasures in a Father’s 





house. 





THE PAST REQUIRED BY GOD. 


By THE EDITOR. 
“¢ And God requireth that which is past.” 


THE past! we speak of it as we are wont to do of 
the dead, and say, ‘‘ It is all over.” 
thought of as cemeteries in which human beings 
and events lie buried in eternal oblivion, leaving 
behind them only a few crumbling remains for the 
curious antiquary to examine and describe. The 
present. alone is real; for the future is dark, and 
the past annihilated. Good men are disposed to 
forget the past in their eager longing for a more 
glorious future: bad men wish to forget it, for 
spectres come to them sometimes from it, and they 
seek enjoyment in the present, or try to secure it 
for the immediate future. But ‘‘God requireth that 
which is past”—and, depend upon it, what He 
requires shall answer to his call, and be found. 

It is very strange, when we reflect upon it, that 
the past should be so unreal to us, for it was and 
is, and for ever shall be, whereas the future is not, 
and the present only is. 

Consider for a moment how wonderfully inde- 


structible are material things. We see in them the | 


process of change, but never that of annihilation. 


‘*What is our life?” says St. James. ‘It is even 
VIII—2 


Past ages are | 


| a vapour, that appeareth for a little time, and then 
vanisheth away.” The image thus selected to de- 
| scribe the frailty of man, conveys to us a most 
| vivid impression of a substance existing, and then 
| apparently ceasing to be. We see vapour one 
| moment hanging in the air as a cloud, or flowing 
down the hoary heads of the old hills like snowy 
locks, and the next absorbed and lost in the warm 
air. But soon a chill blast drives it forth, and it 
becomes cloud again, grows dark and heavy, and 
then dissolves in showers, reflecting the glories of 
the rainbow, passing through the dull earth in tiny 
streams of water, swelling into majestic rivers, then 
joining the mighty ocean, and rolling along in 
mountain billows. If breathed upon by the freezing 
North, it becomes ice, solid and silent as a rock. 
But when thawed again and confined in an iron 
boiler heated by fire, it grows into a power so 
irresistible that it drives proud navies over the 
impetuous waves, and in the teeth of the fiercest 
hurricanes. As it escapes from its prison into the 
| air, it dies, Samson-like, from the very effort which 
displayed its strength. 
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And as water thus pursues its ceaseless course 
from ocean to sky, and from sky to ocean, ever 
changing, yet never ceasing to be, so it is with all 
other material things. All of them have a past, 
and a past which God can at any time require, and 
which He ever sees in the present. His past 
creations in this world all remain in some form or 
other. The old forests are preserved in the great 
beds of coal which feed our grates and furnaces. 
The old ocean wonders are preserved in our moun- 
tains. The marvels of chemistry, sometimes gentle 
and silent as the freezing of a quiet pool, sometimes 
terrible with the gigantic forces which poured forth 
lava streams and upheaved continents, rent the 
mountains asunder, and sent the ocean foaming 
over their proud swmamits ;—all these agencies of 
the past live in the world on which we tread, in 
the hills on which we pasture our flocks, in the 
earth we till, in the minerals we manufacture for 
our use, and in the scenery on which we gaze with 
rapture and delight. Not a flower which bloomed 
or scented the air in Eden but is in some still 
existing form known to its Creator. Not a cup of 
cold water given in love by the poor to the poor, 
but lives—physically as well as morally—in the 
universe of God. 

And if from the physical world we turn to the 
moral world, the world of history made up of what 
once living men said or did, what is past of it? 
Enter an Egyptian tomb, and there realize how the 
long past yet visibly lives. Thousands of years 
have fled; man’s life, which seems to us so long, 
has been repeated a hundred times in succession, 
since the persons lived who lie around us here. Yet 
see the marks of the chisel on the walls ; the paint- 
ing half finished, and the outline that was to have 
been filled up in a few days, still waiting for the 
finishing touch of the master; read the thoughts 
about life and death, about time and eternity, pour- 
trayed in the coloured story. Look also at the man 
who built the tomb! You can unwind the cere- 
ments of the grave, the fine linen of Egypt, from 
his body; you can grasp the hand that has not 
been grasped since wife or child grasped it forty 
centuries ago, and touch the eyelids that opened 
once with wonder and admiration on the pomp and 
power of the Pharaohs. How all this impresses us 
with the life of the past ! 

But much more wonderfully does the past seem 
to be restored to us, when we read the living 
thoughts of men long since dead. Time vanishes 
as we read or sing the Psalms of David. That life 
of thought and affection, of spiritual joy and sorrow, 
of deepest penitence and sublimest ecstasy which 
possessed him, seems no more past than a fountain 
is past when we drink of it far down the living 
stream that issues from its ever-welling heart. We 
do not require the past of David—of all that charac- 
terised him as a man of God: we possess it already. 
How truly immortal are the thoughts which once 
lived in men’s souls, and have been expressed in 
words, by which they find an entrance to our 








minds and hearts, to depart from them no more for 
ever! 

Nor have any events in human history become 
so past as to have perished. All that men have 
done lives in what men now possess, as really as 
the blood of our common ancestry flows in our 
veins. The battles for freedom may be past, but 
though the warriors who fought them sleep in their 
graves, and their victorious tramp disturbs no more 
the quiet battle plain, yet they live in the present 
liberty which they secured to happy, though often 
forgetful and ungrateful nations. Unrecorded on 
the page of history are ten thousand honoured 
names of whom the world was not worthy, but the 
spirit which they possessed and have transmitted 
endures in the life of their respective nations. 
Passed from our knowledge are most who thought, 
discovered, and suffered for the world; but they 
are present in our enjoyment of new possessions, 
in the blessings of our advanced civilisation, and 
in our treasures of truth, peace, and eternal good. 
Abraham is not past, nor Moses, nor Paul, nor the 
teachers of the early Church, nor the conquerors 
and civilizers of kingdoms, nor the discoverers of 
America, nor the inventors of printing, nor the 
great Protestant Reformers, nor the enlightened 
legislators, nor the zealous missionaries, nor the 
self-denying philanthropists, whose forms are seen 
no more, whose voices are silent, and whose names 
never disturb the air. They rest from their labours, 
and their works do follow them! Their past is not 
dead ; it lives, and God constantly requires it. 

But let us look at this fact more with reference to 
ourselves, so as to receive some profit from a right 
consideration of it, at this the end of one year and 
the beginning of another. 


God will require from each of us some account 
of our past lives. Our wonderful existence is 
given us for a great and blessed purpose,—that 
we may love and serve God, and thus possess true 
life and joy with Him here and for ever. I will 
not distract you by any speculations as to the form 
in which this purpose can in any degree be attained, 
through the Spirit of God and under the universal 
government of Christ, by those who have not our 
measure of revelation. Let us rather seek to feel 
the awfulness of our own individual condition. 
Let us seek to realise the facts of our responsibility 
to God, our endless life somewhere, our capacity 
for joy or sorrow, for good or evil; and we shall 
find the thought that God will most surely require 
from us an account of our past lives, and of how 
far we have sought to fulfil the purpose of our 
being, a sufficiently serious and weighty one to 
occupy our minds without any additional burden, 
There is not a fact more clearly revealed in Scrip- 
ture than that, at some time or other, in some form 
or other, ‘‘God shall judge the world by that man 
whom He hath appointed, whereof He hath given 
assurance to all men, in that He hath raised Him 
from the dead.” Forbid that such a revelation of 
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His will should become to us mere words, or cease 
to be believed! For upon that ‘‘ day” the talent 
of life must be accounted for, the work of life exa- 
mined. Then shall the past be required : our past 
childhood from the time we acted as responsible 
beings ; our past youth, with the history of the 
innumerable things which came to us from without, 
and were turned by us into good or evil within ; our 
past manhood, with its manifold thoughts, desires, 
and actions moulded into habits, and shaped into 
character. A reckoning up shall be made of how and 
what we received, and how and what we bestowed ; 
of the general tenour of our lives, as to how far we 
lived for God and for each other. We shall have 
to account for all we have been and done even down 
to our last breath, when some one whispered the 
words, soon to be spoken aloud to a wider or nar- 
rower circle, He is dead !—a fact this of little 
importance to the big and busy world, but of infinite 
importance to the solitary and silent man who has 
departed—how? and where? Inexpressibly solemn 
to the individual is the hour that closes his life. 
It is the end of a trial, when the evidence is com- 
plete, and nothing more is required in order that 
the sentence of Guilty or Not Guilty should be pro- 
nounced. He is, as it were, a great work finished ; 
each year of his life being a large volume, each 
month a chapter, and each hour a page. And now 
nothing can be done to blot out a line, correct a 
sentence, or change a sentiment ;—what is written 
is written! If a new period of probation be pos- 
sible for those whose lives as g whole are expressed 
in their having ‘“‘ preferred darkness to light,” that 
they ‘did not choose the fear of the Lord,” and 
‘*would none of his counsels,” no hint of such is 
given by Him who is to be the judge, but on the 
contrary warnings and declarations are given, im- 
plying the very reverse. And though Scripture 
were silent altogether, or even though it stated that 
new opportunities would be afforded, where is the 
hope from experience that those in the future would 
have a different result from those in the past ? 

And while this is a serious and solemn truth as 
regards life as a whole, it is solemn too as regards 
our life during even a single day. Let any one of 
us calmly review an ordinary day, much more one 
that may from its events be to us an extraordinary 
one,—and let us recal, as far as we can, what we 
have done in it; estimate the many persons we 
have seen, conversed with, or in any way infiu- 
enced ; the good we have yielded ourselves to and 
accepted, or the evil, or thought of evil, we may 
have entertained or followed; the time we may 
have misspent ; what has been our character during 
the day, or any part of it ;—and we shall be made 
to see what a large portion of life one day is, and 
how much it contains. And if we see this, however 
dimly, we shall also see more clearly how important 
is the fact that this one day is past, and forms an 
imperishable part of that history which God will 
require of us. 

Now the thought that God will thus require an 





account of our past lives, should lead us to attach 
great importance to the present ; to see it in the 
serious light which truth imparts; and to act in it 
remembering that it is ever becoming the past, and 
will give its character to the past, which again reacts 
on the present, seeking in some form to reproduce 
itself. We should, therefore, endeavour so to fill 
up the present as not to be ashamed to meet it 
when as the past it is required of us by God. 
Some people are anxious, as they say, to kill time 
and to bury it out of sight, as if this dead could 
tell no tales, nor this murdered one rise to give 
evidence against its murderer. Oh, there is some- 
thing singularly strange and sad in seeing respon- 
sible and immortal beings, to whom not one hour 
too many is given to educate them for immortality, 
wasting their strength and riches in contriving 
by what frivolity, by what refined selfishness, by 
what artistic combinations and arrangements, the 
present day, or the present week, can be got over! 
How will this conduct appear to them when God 
requires their past? Will it seem worthy in any 
respect of rational, responsible, immortal beings ? of 
those who have heard of God, or have been taught 
the first elements of duty ? 

Still while I say this, I would by no means have 
you infer that the attaching of such importance to 
the present implies our taking a dark and gloomy 
view of existence, or the spending of our days as if 
some dread apparition were ever ready to appear, 
or as if some stern judge ruled the Universe, who 
is ever jealous of our happiness, and is ever watching 
to note our sins. 

Truly, God has not so ordered His world that 
they who disregard His arrangements, and adopt 
plans of life of their own, regulated by different 
principles, and for different ends, shall enjoy more 
of existence, or fulfil a nobler destiny, than those 
who obey His will. What enjoyment can be rea- 
sonably desired in the present, which we will be 
ashamed to have recalled at judgment ? What good 
is there to soul or body—what innocent recreation 
—what social happiness—which is not given by 
Him who gives us all things richly to enjoy? And 
what He gives, and we receive in the form and spirit 
which are according to His will, we need never fear 
to have recalled. But if, on the other hand, we do 
fear, and rightly fear, to have anything summoned 
up from the past, we ought to fear to possess it in 
the present. But as for sadness and gloom in ac- 
cepting all things from our Father—I will pay no 
such compliment to the devil! For such thoughts 
of God assume that the evil one, or the evil-doer, is 
more desirous to make us happy than our Creator, 
Preserver, and Redeemer. No man, indeed, has 
ever tasted the true blessedness of the present until 
he sees it in God's light, receives it from God’s 
hand, and enjoys it in God’s presence, with the 
reverence, the contidence, the peace of a child ! 


Let me more particularly ask you} now, to remem- 
ber that in requiring our past lives as a whole, God 
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will require our past sins. How anxious, as I 
have already hinted, are wrongdoers to remove 
their sins into the past! As far as the east is from 
the west, so far would they remove their sin from 
their memory. If it was only out of sight, they 
think it would be out of mind. Let the dead 
past, they say, bury its dead! So blind do they 
become to the unseen, and to the very nature and 
character of God, that in their hearts they exclaim, 
‘“*How doth God know!” Many a man who has 
committed some grievous offence against society has 
been so ashamed to meet his fellow men, and so 
crushed by the insupportable burden of public 
opinion, that he has fled to a foreign land. Pos- 
sibly he could forget his crime were he not con- 
stantly reminded of it by looks and words, by the 
silence and coldness of friends, or by what has been 
recorded in the public press, keeping his offence 
fresh in men’s minds, and indicating that his past 
was required by every lover of justice. But a world 
of iniquity of which society knows nothing is known 
to God, as being to Him ever present. ‘‘ Our secret 
sins are in the light of His countenance.” If we 
doubt this, we shall be convinced of it at judgment. 

Now past sins may be unrepented of, and un- 
forgiven. If so, the past will be required only to 
condemn us. But if truly repented of, and if we 
have turned to God through faith in the blood of 
Jesus, ‘“‘ which cleanseth from all sin,” and given 
our hearts and lives to God with a full purpose of 
new obedience, and endeavour after it, then will our 
sins, though required, be to us as debts which have 
been cancelled ; and while we recal them and all 
they deserved, we will also recal the mercy of God, 
who hath blotted them out for ever from His book 
of remembrance. ‘‘ Being justified freely by his 
grace through the redemption that is in Christ 
Jesus: whom God hath set forth to be a propi- 
tiation through faith in His blood, to declare His 
righteousness for the remission of sins that are past, 
through the forbearance of God.” 

There is a form, however, in which past sins, 
even when forgiven, re-appear in our own personal 
history, and it is well to remember this in order to 
deepen in our hearts a sense of the loss we have 
suffered through them. But those who have found 
peace with God, and through His grace have entered 
on a new life, should have no morbid wish to recal 
their sins. Instead of always looking inward at 
them, they should rather look outward, and upward, 
and onward! Still, alas! the past is often recalled 
by its effects on present character. For how can 
any Christian avoid noticing the defects in his 
character and habits caused by a careless past? 
In his weak faith, dim views, evil thoughts, 
careless prayers; in his want of zeal and life; in 
his dwarfed, decrepit, and deformed soul,—in all 
these he sees the effects of past unbelief, procras- 
tination, sloth, and self-indulgence; of evil habits 
of mind and body ; of a long struggle against light, 
conviction, truth, and the indwelling of God’s 
Spirit. The disease has been healed so that he 








shall not die, but what shattered health it has left 
behind! It is thus that the sinful past tells upon 
even the godly present, and lives in what we are 
not, but might have been. And will not our past 
in a real sense affect our eternal future even in 
glory? There are lessons that may be learned 
here, which eannot be learned there,—lessons of 
patience, meekness, and forgiveness; of faith long 
tried, but ever triumphing; and of self-sacrificing 
love for the glory of God and the good of man. 
Such lessons when learned will be an everlasting 
possession, filling the heart with adoring gratitude, 
to Him through whose wisdom and love it was 
here acquired. And thus it must be that in pro- 
portion to the use we make of our talents here 
will be our reward hereafter. (See Matt. xxv. 
14—29.) All who believe in the Lord, and, be- 
lieving, live, love, and serve, if but for an hour, 
are faithful servants; but some are more faithful 
than others, and necessarily enjoy more. But, 
blessed be God! whatever the past has been, it 


will never prevent all who have loved the Lord } 


from singing the song of praise: ‘‘ Thou hast re- 
deemed us with thy blood, and made us kings and 
priests unto God, and we shall reign with thee ! ” 

Oh! then, if you would not have a fearful looking 
for of judgment when the past is required, let the 
present evince a hearty repentance, through faith 
in Jesus, and a new life influenced by the love and 
fear of God. 


Once more: God will require the good that is 
past, and it too will be found! The good never 
perishes. It is sometimes seen, as it were, rising 
out of the grave, where it seemed buried, to live 
again upon the earth and never more pass away. 
It is thus, as I have noticed, that the sayings of 
great men, patriarchs, prophets, apostles, which 
were uttered in a few minutes of time, have con- 
tinued to be repeated ever since. 


And so will there be, in some form, an immor- | 


tality here to every good man. The better a man 
becomes, the less self-conscious is he of being good, 
or doing good. Like a healthy and strong man, 
who does not think about his health or strength, 
but enjoys and uses both, the Christian does not so 
much think of his love to God or of his spiritual 
strength, as enjoy the one and use the other. 
Nevertheless, his life of quiet goodness, manifested 
habitually in the common-place details of each 


returning hour, but which seems to him so poor, so | 
miserable, so far short of what it ought to be and | 
might have been—so unworthy at best of a child | 


of God and the inheritor of such a property—all 
this past life of goodness, though now hid with 
Christ in God, will yet be required and ‘‘ appear.” 
‘* Blessed are the dead whieh die in the Lord from 
henceforth : Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may 
rest from their labours ; and their works do follow 
them.” The cup of cold water given in Christ’s 


by the poor widow ; the visit to the sick and to the 


name; the small gift dropped into God’s a 
| 
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prisoner; the reception given to the stranger ; the 
clothes bestowed on the poor :—such deeds are as 
immortal as the love to Jesus from which they 
spring. It will be a grand thing to see the mani- 
fold proofs afforded by the past of the reality of the 
Christian life—that it was no empty talk, no hypo- 
critical profession, but that it fought such battles 
with sin, and gained such triumphs over it, was 
such a calm putting forth of energy, such real self- 
denial, such genuine affection, as evidenced it to be 
different in kind from any other life without the 
spirit and grace of God. 


A year has just closed with all its sins! May 
God in his mercy grant us all a true sense and a 
hearty repentance of them, so that, through faith 
in Him whose blood was shed as a propitiation for 
the sins of the world, we may be forgiven—and sin 
ne more! 

A year has closed with all its trials, sorrows, 
cares, and perplexities! May God impress on our 
hearts what lessons He may have taught us of the 
blessedness of trusting Him; of the peace which 
He can bestow amidst trouble; of the difficulties 
which he can remove, making a way of escape when 
we could see none! 

A year has closed with all its mercies! Mercies 
to soul and body ; mercies temporal and spiritual ; 
mercies to beloved friends; the mercies of many 
gifts and talents, and of means for doing and re- 
ceiving good; mercies more than can be numbered, 
new every morning and evening, and bestowed 
upon us who are unworthy of the least of them. 


May God enable us to remember these as coming 
from Himself, whom to know and love in Christ is 
the one mercy which includes all others! 

Another year has begun! What events are to 
happen to us ere it ends? All is dark! Whether 
we are to live or die; be in health or in sickness ; 
endure the heaviest storms of life, or sail along on a 
smooth sea:—on events like these we have no light. 
So God has willed, and He ever wills what is best 
for us. One thing only is certain, that we can have 
perfect peace in Him, come what may. In the 
world we may have tribulation, but in Him we can 
have peace ;—peace in life and in death, in joy and 
in sorrow—the same kind of peace which dwelt in 
the heart of the Man of Sorrows while on earth, 
and which He left us as his best legacy on the 
night in which He was betrayed into the hand of 
sinners—‘‘the peace of God which passeth all un- 
derstanding!” ‘‘Thou wilt keep him in perfect 
peace whose mind is stayed on Thee, because he 
trusteth in Thee.” 

May we begin the year with confidence in the 
Lord Jesus Christ—confidence in his constant pre- 
sence with us, and his unchangeable love to us; 
confidence in his wisdom to direct our path and to 
arrange all our ways; in his strength to uphold us 
in every duty, to keep us from falling, and to pre- 
sent us faultless in his presence at his coming with 
exceeding joy. Lord, increase our faith! We 
| believe—help our unbelief! O Thou who hast 
helped us during the past, into Thy hands we com- 
mit ourselves, and all that concerns us, for the 
future, and until time shall be no more! 
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By THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 


A Supplementary Lecture, delivered to the Church of England Young Men's Association, in St. George's Hail, 


Canterbury, 


WHEN your excellent secretary requested me to 
| Open your course of lectures for this season, I natu- 
rally went to a shelf where papers await future 
use, to see whether the Queen’s English corre- 
spondence was ample enough to warrant another 
lecture on that subject. I found upwards of fifty 
letters on questions of more or less interest, and a 
fair amount of cuttings from newspapers, and 
memoranda picked up in society and in solitude. 

T therefore determined to announce ‘‘ More About 
the Queen’s English,” as my subject, and to go 
through my file of letters and memoranda, thus 
forming a supplementary lecture, which might, in 
the next edition of my little book, either be worked 
in among its paragraphs, or be printed entire as an 
appendix at the end. 

This being so, I shall not aim at arrangement or 
classification, but shall simply discuss the matters 
presented by my correspondents, and the me- 
moranda, as they come before me. 


yovember 5, 1866. 


| Tam asked whether an expression which I had 


used, ‘‘the first foundation of an institution,” can 
be right, seeing that an institution can have but 
one foundation? The reply is to be sought in the 
general use of expletive, i.e., superabundant words, 
together with others which already express the 
meaning required. Thus we have, ‘‘O that they 
would consider their latter end,”’ when ‘‘their end” 
would, strictly speaking, have been sufficient. Thus 
also we say, ‘‘ the utmost end of the earth,” “‘ the 
first beginning of creation”; the expletive prefix in 
each case tending to give precision and emphasis, 
and showing that it is on the fact reasserted by it, 
that the stress of the sentence is laid. 

A notable and very solemn instance of this usage 
is found in the title, ‘‘ the most Highest,” given to 
| the Almighty in the Prayer-book version of the 
| psalms (Ps. ix. 2; xiii. 6; xxi. 7; etc.). In the 
| Bible version the expression seems not to occur, 
|the “Most High,” or, “the Highest,” being its 
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equivalent. But we have a reduplication of the 
same kind in Acts xxvi.5; ‘‘After the most 
straitest sect of our religion I lived a Pharisee.” 
In this place, it is difficult to account for it, as it 
represents only the simple superlative in the ori- 
ginal text. King James’s translators seem merely 
to have retained it from the older English versions, 
Tyndale’s, Cranmer’s, and the Geneva Bible. 

It may be hard to assign exactly the difference 
between ‘‘ oldest” and ‘‘ eldest.” Whatever it may 
be, it is clearly matter of idiomatic usage, and not 
derivable from any distinction in the words them- 
selves. But that there is a difference, may in a 
moment be shown. ‘‘ We cannot say, ‘‘ Methuselah 
was the eldest man that ever lived” ; we must say, 
‘<the oldest man that ever lived.” Again, it would 
hardly be natural to say, ‘‘his father’s oldest born,” 
if we were speaking of the first-born. If we were 
to say of a father, ‘‘He was succeeded by his 
oldest son,” we should convey the impression that 
that son was not the eldest, but the oldest surviving 
after the loss of the eldest. 
seem to bring us to a kind of insight into the idio- 
matic difference. ‘‘ Hidest” implies not only more 
years, but also priority of right; nay, it might 
sometimes even be independent of actual duration 
of life. A first-born who died an infant was yet 
the eldest son. If all mankind were assembled, 


Methuselah would be the oldest: but Adam would | be still further exemplified; we say ‘‘ pendent 


be the eldest, of men. Whether any other account 
is to be given of this than the caprice of usage, I 





| 


And these examples | different in its reference and its government. 


| 
| 


‘* Will you _be so good as tell us in your next edition 
whether the Russian or the Frenchman was right, and 
whether you approve of my ruling. 


“ Your obedient servant, 
OW. BM 


It was somewhat curious that the Russian should 
have blamed us for inconsistency : for-surely ‘‘ my 
elder brother” must mean ‘‘the elder brother of 
me,” just as ‘my better half” means, ‘‘the better 
half of me.’”” We may also hereby illustrate what 
was just now said about ‘‘ oldest” and ‘‘ eldest”: 
‘my eldest brother” could never be said by 
the first-born of a family, seeing that the title 
belongs to him alone: whereas when ‘‘my oldest 
brother ” is said, he excludes himself, and indicates 
the brother next to him in age. 

I am asked why we say ‘“‘dependent on,” but 
‘independent of”? The answer is surely not 
difficult. When we make “dependent” into “ in- 
dependent,” we not only deny that which ‘‘ depen- 
dent ” asserts, but we construct a different word ; 
The 
‘‘on,” which we use after ‘‘dependent,” implies 
attachment and sequence; as in ‘hanging on,” 
‘* waiting on”: the ‘‘ of,” which we use after ‘‘ inde- 


| pendent,” expresses merely the relation of the thing 
| following, as when we say ‘‘inclusive of,”’ ‘exclusive 
| of.” In this case, the variation of prepositions might 


Jrom,” ‘‘dependent on,” ‘independent of.” <A 


| somewhat similar instance may be found in ‘‘ with 


cannot say, but must leave the question to those | 
who are better versed in the comparison of lan- , 


guages. My object is to describe the current coin, 
rather than to inquire into the archeology of the 
coinage. 

Connected with this inquiry about ‘‘ oldest ” and 
‘* eldest ” is the subject of a letter which I will give 
you entire. 


‘‘ Srr,—When I came on deck the other morning in 
the Red Sea (very near the place at which Moses and the 


three fellow-passengers—a Russian, a Frenchman, and a 


respect fo,” and ‘‘ irrespective of.” 

The same correspondent who proposed the last 
question also asks, why we say ‘‘ contemporary 
with,” but ‘‘a contemporary of”? The answer to 
this is to be sought from a different source. In 


| ‘contemporary with,” the ‘‘ with” simply carries 


| on the force of the preposition ‘‘ con, 


” “e 


or ‘* cum,” 
with which the adjective is compounded. But 


| when that adjective is made into a substantive, it 


Swiss—who, nolentem volentem, constituted me umpire 


in a dispute which they were carrying on upon a point 
of English grammar. 


The Russian, it seems, was his | 


father’s eldest son, and he had four brothers, all, ex | 


necessitate, younger than himself. 
oldest of these four, he called him ‘my elder brother’ ; 


In speaking of the | him,” but, ‘ta neighbour of him,” or, as we com- 


on which the Frenchman said, ‘I thought you were your | 


father’s eldest son.’ ‘So Iam,’ he replied; ‘but I spoke 
of the elder of my brothers. I am not one of my own 
brothers, and therefore when I speak of my elder brother, 
I don’t include myself. He I spoke of is the oldest of 
my brothers, not the oldest of my father’s sons.’ To 
this I replied by quoting Milton—‘ Adam the goodliest 


of his sons since born, the fairest of her daughters, Eve.’ | 


That, however, we agreed was only justified by poets’ 
licence, Finally, I ruled that though my Russian triend 
was strictly and grammatically correct, yet, according to 
common usage, the expression employed by him was 
calculated to mislead. He seemed to think it rather 
hard that the English people, having constructed a 
grammar, should not conform to its rules; and hinted 
that in Russia no such liberty of the subject would be 
permitted—that when laws were made, people were ex- 
pected to in them; and that a man who talked bad 
grammar would be in danger of the knout. 





Israelites are supposed to have crossed), I was seized by | the customary preposition “‘o/, 


then must be connected with other substantives by 
” indicating pos- 
session or relation. 

A somewhat similar change takes place when 
substantives which may be used predivatively, are 
used indicatively. Thus we say ‘‘ neighbour to 
monly express it, ‘‘of his.” If we keep the same 
preposition in the two cases, the phrase does not 
retain the same meaning. ‘‘He is neighbour to 
him,’”’ means, ‘‘ He lives near him”: but ‘‘ He isa 
neighbour to him,” means ‘‘ He behaves to him in 
a neighbourly manner.” 

The question at the end of our Lord’s parable of 
the Good Samaritan, ‘‘ Which of these three, thinkest 
thou, was neighbour unto him that fell among the 
thieves ?” forms not an exception to the rule first 
mentioned, but rather an example of it. For the 
conclusion to be drawn from the parable is, that 
the real claim to the title of neighbour is his who 
acts ina neighbourly manner. Sothat the question 
does not mean, which of these three acted in a 
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, | 
neighbourly mapner to him ?—but which ef these 


three had a right to be called bis neighbour—neigh- 
bour to him? Then the answer naturally comes, 
‘‘ He that showed mercy on him.” 

This correspondent also points out the curious 
difference which is made in the meaning of one and 
the same word in a sentence, when variously 
introduced by other words. Thus, if I say of one 
in India, ‘‘He will return for two years,” I am 
rightly understood as meaning that the length of 
his stay at home will be two years. But if I say, 
‘‘ He will not return for two years,” then I do not, 
by the insertion of the negative, reverse the former 
proposition, i.e, mean that the length of his stay at 
home will not be two years, but I imply something 
quite different: viz., that two years will elapse 
before his return. By the insertion of the ‘‘ not,” 
the preposition “for,” retaining its meaning of 
‘‘ during,” ‘‘for the space of,” ceases to belong to 
the length of time during which he will ‘‘ come,” 
and belongs to the length of time during which he 
will ‘‘ not come.” 

My correspondent offers another example, which 
was originally given by the writer of the article on 
my little book in the Edinburgh Review for June, 
1864. ‘‘ Jack was very respectful to Tom, and 
always took off his hat when he met him.” ‘‘ Jack 
was very rude to Tom, and always knocked off his 
hat when he met him.” You will see that ‘his 
hat” in the former sentence is Jack’s, but in the 
latter sentence it is Tom’s. There is absolutely 
nothing to indicate this but the context. “ Will 
any one pretend,” says the Reviewer, ‘‘that either 
of these sentences is ambiguous in meaning, or 
unidiomatic in expression? Yet critics of the class 
now before us, [i.e., those who proceed on the 
assumption that no sentence is correct, unless the 
mere syntactical arrangement of the words, irre- 
spective of their meaning, is such that they are 
incapable of having a double aspect,] are bound to 
contend that Jack showed his respect by taking off 
Tom’s hat, or else that he showed his rudeness by 
knocking off his own.” 

And this is important, as showing how utterly 
impossible it is for every reference of every pronoun 
to be unmistakeably pointed out by the form of the 
sentence. Hearers and readers are supposed to be 
in possession of their common sense and their powers 
of discrimination: and it is to these that writers and 
speakers must be content to address themselves, 

‘* How is it,” asks still the same correspondent, 
‘“‘that ‘excuse my writing more,’ and ‘excuse my 
not writing more,’ mean the same thing?” We 
may answer, that the verb to ‘‘excuse” has two 
different senses: one being to dispense with, and 
the other to pardon. When a school is called over, 
the master may excuse (dispense with) a certain 
boy’s attendance: or he may excuse (pardon) his 
non-attendance. This will be at once seen, if we 
put, as we properly ought, the person as the object 
to the verb ‘‘ excuse,” as in, ‘‘I pray thee have me 
excused :” the sentence will then stand in the one 





case, ‘‘ Excuse me from attendance”; but in the 
other, ‘‘ Excuse me for non-attendance.” 

A correspondent asks whether the expression 
‘*very pleased” is admissible. Undoubtedly, the 
ordinary usage before a participle is “‘ very much” : 
‘*T was very much pleased.” No one would think of 
saying, ‘‘I was very cheated in the transaction.” 
But on the other hand we all say ‘“‘very tired,” 
‘‘very ailing,” ‘‘very contented,” ‘“‘very discon- 
tented.” Where then is the distinction? The 
account to be given seems to be this: If the par- 
ticiple describe only the action or the suffering 
implied in its verb, in other words, if it continue a 
verb, ‘‘very” alone will not serve to qualify it. 
‘“‘Very” simply intensifies. And it must have 
some quality to intensify. You cannot intensify a 
mere event. In other words, if “‘very” alone be 
used, it must be followed by an adjective, or by 
something equivalent to an adjective. ‘‘ Tired” is 
equivalent to ‘‘ weary”: is a participle used as an 
adjective: therefore we may say ‘‘very tired”: 
‘‘ailing” is equivalent to “‘poorly”: both ‘‘con- 
tented” and “discontented” are qualities and 
tempers, not merely records of an event which has | 
happened. Judging then ‘‘very pleased” by this 
rule, it is admissible. ‘“‘Pleased” is a state of 
mind, carried on beyond the mere occasion which 
gave rise to it. Introduce marked reference to the 
occasion, and ‘‘ very” becomes inappropriate. You 
cannot say ‘‘very flattered,” but must say, “‘ very 
much flattered.” I own I prefer ‘‘very much 
pleased,” as more conformable to usage. 

A difficulty arises as to the proper number of the 
verb substantive, when it couples a singular nomi- 
native case to a plural one. Two correspondents 
have written on this matter. One cites from a 
newspaper, ‘‘ More curates are what we want,” and 
asks whether ‘‘are” is correct. The other is a 
printer, and relates that on this sentence being sent 
for press,—‘‘ A special feature of the Reformatory 
Exhibition were the work-shops and work-rooms,” the 
‘* Reader” in the office corrected ‘‘ were” to ‘* was”; 
upon which the Author corrected ‘‘was” back again 
to **were.” A dispute arose in the office, some 
siding with the Reader, some with the Author. 
The former were the majority: and the minority, 
though they thought ‘‘ were” correct, yet acknow- 
ledged that ‘‘ was” would sound better. 

And I believe that they were thus not only making 
an ingenuous confession, but giving the key to the 
whole question. In most cases of this kind, that 
which sounds right, is right. And that which 
sounds right is generally, in the examples before 
us, that the verb should take the number, be it 
singular or plural, of the preceding nominative 
case. ‘‘More curates are what we want.” But 
invert the proposition, and we must say, ‘*‘ What 
we want is, more curates.” So in the other case, 
‘*a special feature of the exhibition was, the work- 
shops, and work-rooms” : but, ‘‘the work-shops and 
work-rooms were a special feature of the exhibi- 
tion.” 
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Still, this rule does not seem to have been always 
followed by our best writers. In the English Bible, 
Prov. xiii. 8, we have, ‘‘ The ransom of a man’s life 
are his riches” : and in Prov. xvi. 25, ‘‘There is a 
way which seemeth right unto a man, but the end 
thereof are the ways of death.” The translators’ 
rule seems to have been always to use the plural 
verb-substantive, when either of the nominatives 
was plural. We have in one and the same sentence, 
Prov. xvii. 6, ‘‘ Children’s children are the crown of 
old men: and the glory of children are their fathers” : 
where it is plain that the occurrence of one plural, 
and not the order of the substantives, has ruled the 
number of the verb. 

Every schoolboy will remember ‘‘ Amantium ire 
amoris integratio est”; in reference to which we 
may notice, that the Latin possesses the advantage 
of being able so to arrange the sentence, that the 
verb shall stand close to, and take the number of, 
the more important of the two nominative cases. 

A correspondent is about to dedicate a book to a 
Royal patroness. He wishes to express gratitude 
fer ‘‘ many kindnesses” : but feeling uncomfortable 

‘as to the correctness of the expression, is afraid he 
shall have to write ‘‘much kindness,”’ which does 
not so well express his meaning, — ‘‘ kindness shown 
on many occasions.” 

Tt is a very easy matter to calm his apprehension, 
and allow him the full expression of his gratitude. 
Nothing is commoner than the making of abstract 
nouns into concrete in this manner. I trust we all 
remember the verse in the Lamentations of Jeremiah, 
ch. iii, 22, ‘* It is of the Lord’s mercies that we are 
not consumed, because His compassions fail not.” 
In the same chapter we read of ‘‘all their imagina- 
tions against me.” ~And in Ps, lxxxix. 49, we have 
the very word in question ; ‘‘ Lord, where are thy 
former loving-kindnesses, which Thou swarest unto 
David in thy truth?” 

In all these examples, the word which originally 
signified an attribute, is taken to indicate an instance 
of the exercise of that attribute. ‘‘ Loving kind- 
nesses”’ are, instances of loving-kindness, 

A curious case of this licence in speech may be 
seen at present on the walls of our railway stations, 
where an agent announces that he has upwards 
of 500 “ businesses” to dispose of. 

One expression in this last sentence reminds me 
that a correspondent at Leighton-Buzzard asks the 
following question: ‘‘Does upwards of a thousand ” 
mean ‘‘more than,” ‘‘above,” ‘‘in excess of,” a 
thousand, or, as some persons here, of good education, 
maintain, ‘‘less than,” ‘‘ nearly approaching,” a 
thousand? ‘‘I,” adds my correspondent, ‘‘ cannot 
see any other answer than the first: to me it is 
self-evident. Your valuable opinion hereon would 
greatly oblige.” Iam afraid that either good edu- 
cation must have sunk rather low at Leighton- 
Buzzard, which is hardly probable, or that my 
correspondent must be somewhat hard of hearing, 
and must have mistaken his neighbours. Our prac- 
tice is always to regard abstract numbers as rising 





in height, as we see the concrete subjects of num- 
bers do. The ascent is from 1 to 10, 10 to 100, 
100 to 1000, and so on; and no one would dream 
of upwards of a thousand meaning anything else 
but more than a thousand. 

Attention has been directed to the erroneous use 
of adjectives belonging to one bodily sense, with 
substantives belonging to another. We are told 
that ‘‘a conspicuous voice” is a not uncommon 
expression. I can testify to having frequently 
heard ‘‘a beautiful smell,” and ‘‘a beautiful air.” 
Now of course all such expressions will not bear 
strict investigation: but are they therefore not 
allowable? Every one speaks of ‘‘beautiful music” : 
why may we not say, ‘‘a beautiful odour” ? 

The distinction seems to be this. Any word may 
be used in that which is called a metaphorical 
sense: 7.e., may be transferred from a material 
to a mental meaning. Thus “beautiful,” being 
originally a word belonging to the sense of sight, 
may be transferred to the inward sight, and things 
may be called beautiful which are apprehended by 
the mind, with or without the aid of sense. Thus 
we recognise Beauty in art. Poetry, Painting, 
Music, are arts: the first apprehended by the eye, 
the ear, and the thought,—the second by the eye 
and the thought,—the third by the ear and the 
thought. In all these the mental vision sees 
Beauty : we may have beautiful poetry, beautiful 
painting, beautiful music. But smell is not an art: 
the mere enjoyment of wholesome air is not an art: 
in neither is there any scope for Beauty, and conse- 
quently of neither must ‘‘beautiful” be said. “A 
conspicuous voice” is even worse: it is an absolute 
defiance of correctness: a torturing of the machinery 
of one sense into the grooves of another. — 

This torturing of words may sometimes be perpe- 
trated where people little suspect it. The Ameri- 
canism ‘‘ proclivities” is sometimes a convenient 
word. It is used as equivalent to ‘‘ tendencies,” 
But, in reality, it does only half the work of the 
English term. Clivus being Latin for a hill, pro- 
clivis is an adjective signifying down-hill, while 
acclivis signifies up-hill. We have the term ‘ac- 
clivity”’ in English, meaning an upward slope. So 
that when we use “‘proclivities,’ we must take 
care that we confine it to its proper meaning. To 
speak, as the ‘‘ Record ” did last week, of a states- 
man having ‘‘ High Church proclivities,”’ is to make 
a blunder in terms. A proclivity can never carry a 
man up on high. The achievement of the man who 
used to walk up an inclined plane on a rolling globe 
would be far surpassed by him who through any 
manner of proclivities should attain to High Church- 
manship. I would venture to suggest that as the 
American term has this defect, it would be better 
to discard it and employ the English one. 

I mentioned in one of my former lectures, that 
‘used to was” and ‘‘ used to could” were reported 
as said in some parts of England. I have a con- 
firmation of this in a letter from Derby. My 
correspondent says both expressions are very com- 
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mon there. ‘I have even,” he says, ‘‘ heard ‘used 
to did.’ Perhaps,” he adds, ‘‘the following example 
may be new to you. A young man speaks who has 
married in haste, and is repenting at leisure : 
‘* ¢ And when I think on what I am, 
And what I used to was, 


I feel I’ve throwed myself away 
Without sufficient cause.’ ” 


The same correspondent says, “I should once have 
sided with your opponents as to ‘the three first 
Gospels :’ but I am convinced by your arguments.” 
It will be remembered that I defended this ex- 
pression as equally correct with ‘‘the first three 
Gospels.” ‘‘I think, however,” he continues, “‘ you 
would not defend what we often hear from the 
pulpit, or even more commonly from the clerk’s 
desk. ‘In the third chapter of St. John, the three 
last verses, are these words :’ Or, ‘Let us sing the 
three first and the three last verses of the 92nd 
Psalm.’ ” 

To this I answer, Why not? The “ three first” 
verses are, the three verses whose place, with 
reference to the rest, is first. It is only a short 
way of saying, the three verses which come first : 
and so of the “‘three last.” Look at our daily 
procession into church. What is the order? The 
Choristers are first: First, is a quality which may 
be predicated of them just as being in white sur- 
plices may be: they are the twelve first in order : 
or more briefly, they are ‘‘the twelve first.” 
Then come the Lay Clerks, the twelve next in 
order, or in brief, ‘‘ the twelve next.” Then come 
the clergy, the four, or seven, or twelve last. 

Hardly any good English expression gets so much 
wrath expended on it as this ‘‘three first,” or 
‘three last.” It was but the other day that the 
present writer had a whole vial of scorn poured 
over him because he has used it in his edition of the 
Greek Testament: the Reviewer being of course 
not aware that this is done of malice prepense, and 
because it is believed to be right. 

A curious mistake is often made in accepting 
invitations. In full half the notes of this kind 
which are sent, we-see, ‘‘I shall be very happy to 
accept your invitation for the 9th.” But the ac- 
ceptance is not a thing future: the acceptance is 
conveyed by that very note, and your friend, when 
she gets it, will put you down as having accepted. 
The sentence is written in confusion between ‘‘I 
shall be very happy to come,” and “‘I am very 
happy to accept,” or “‘I accept with pleasure,” 
And so the former half of the first sentence gets 
wedded to the latter half of the second. 

This kind of confusion sometimes produces comi- 
cal results. ‘‘ Pat, does Mr. Flanagan live here?” 
‘*Yes, yer honour, he does, but he’s dead.” ‘‘Why, 
when did he die?” ‘‘ Well, yer honour, if he’d 
lived till next Tuesday, he’d be dead a fortnight.” 
What the man means is tolerably clear. He would 
say, ‘‘ He’ll have been dead a fortnight come next 
Tuesday.” But in the case of a living man, any 
assertion of this class must be made with reserve, 





because he may not live till next Tuesday; so Pat 
puts on the reserve, and applies it to the dead, who 
is beyond the reach of uncertainty. 

Answers to invitations are set thick with traps 
for the caréless and the illiterate. Sometimes, in- 
stead of ‘‘invitation,” we find a noun unknown to 
our language introduced, and the writer is happy to 
accept the kind ‘‘invite” of his host. Sometimes, 
when the invitation is declined, the poor tenses of 
verbs are mangled in the most ruthless manner. 

Take a few forms at random: ‘‘I should be 
happy to come, but——” ‘I should have been 
happy to come, but——” ‘I should have been 
happy to have come, but——” 

I believe all these are in use, one about as often 
as another. Let us examine them one by one. 

**T should be happy to come, but I am pre- 
engaged.” There seems, and I believe there is, no 
error here. The form of accepting would be, ‘I 
shall be happy to come, as I am dis-engaged ;” and 
“should” is the strict conditional correlative of 
shall. 

**T should have been happy to come, but I am 
pre-engaged.” This is wrong, and for the following 
reason: ‘‘should have been” is conditional, re- 
latively to something that is past. ‘‘I should have 
been in Devonshire last Christmas, but I was ill.” 
And the thing which the writer of the note is 
speaking of, is future, not past. Had the writer 
said, ‘‘I should have been happy to accept your 
invitation, but I am pre-engaged,” all would have 
been right: because the act of accepting or non- 
accepting will have belonged to the past, before the 
host receives the letter. 

**T should have been happy to have come, but I 
am pre-engaged.” This is doubly wrong. The 
‘*should have been” is wrong, as we have just 
seen: and ‘‘to have come” has really no sense at 
all. Turn it into an acceptance. What can ‘I 
shall be happy to have come,” mean? Nothing 
surely, if not this, ‘‘I shall be rejoiced when the 
visit is over,” which is a poor compliment to one’s 
friend. 

It is astonishing what different things people 
sometimes say from those which they intended to 
say. There was a letter a short time since, in one 
of the London papers, concerning a matter which 
the writer believed to be no credit to the Church. 
In his opening sentence he intended to announce 
this. But he made a very comical mistake. He 
asked the editor of the paper to allow him to make 
a statement which was no credit to the Churth. 
And having done this, he signed himself ‘‘ A Priest 
of the Province of Canterbury.” So that as far as 
appeared from the letter, a clergyman had made a 
discreditable statement. It was the old story, 
of one going out to commit murder, and committing 
suicide by mistake. 

An odious form of speech has lately crept into 
our newspapers: ‘‘The death is announced of. ——” 
‘“‘The suspension is reported of——” And some- 
times we have the sentence still further divaricated 
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thus, ‘‘The death is announced in the Liverpool 
journals, at his seat in the North of Scotland, of 
acute bronchitis, of Mr. Blank.” The source of 
this clumsy arrangement must, I suppose, be sought 
in the fact of our not being able to use the conve- 
nient impersonal form of the French, and to say, 
‘‘They announce.” But there are many ways in 
which the same thing might be better said, and 
among them the very simple one, of keeping the 
plain order of the words: ‘‘The death of Mr. 
Blank is announced in the Liverpool journals.” 

In a lately published volume of verse, I found a 
atill more remarkable form of this licence of sepa- 
rating words which ought to stand together :— 


‘¢But the crowd at the gate 
Still wait and wait, 
As they must, for the train is a little bit late 
(And I feel I must here of necessity state 
That this often occurs at this now present date, 
When a train due at six, as our Bradshaws relate, 
Will arrive at about twenty minutes to eight: 
And I fear this must still for some time be our fate, 
Till the railway directors shall sit téte-d-téte, 
And shall hit on some plan to the nuisance abate).” 
Anderleigh Halil: a Novel in Verse. 


A correspondent wishes more said on ‘‘ people” 
and ‘‘persons.” He complains that the two are used 
as synonymous, ‘‘to me,” he says, ‘“‘a very offen- 
sive vulgarism. It is periodically announced by 
the clergyman of the church to which I go here, 
that there will be the usual monthly sermons for 
the young this afternoon, at which the attendance 
of ‘young people’ is particularly requested. Now 
it seems to me that ‘people’ is a collective noun 
of the singular number, and should only be used as 
such, never for ‘persons.’ Should I be right if I 
said that the latter is the concrete of people?” 

I observed in my book (par. 318), that I could not 
see the distinction, nor did I find it observed by our 
best writers. Even supposing it to exist, usage has 
set in so decidedly against it, that it would be 
pedantry for our age to insist on reviving it. We 
should have to sing, ‘‘ All persons that on earth do 
dwell,” which may be a correction, but certainly is 
not an improvement. 

Another correspondent finds fault with a common 
method of speech in which we make the abstract 
noun into the concrete: ‘‘ Twenty clergy walking 
in procession.” But this surely is defensible, nay, 
is sometimes necessary. ‘‘ Twenty clergymen walk- 
ing in procession,” may mean the same thing, but 
does not so plainly indicate that they walked where 
they did, because they were clergymen. After all, 
‘twenty clergy” is only an abbreviated form of 
twenty of the clergy, the clerisy, or the clerical 
profession. In another profession, the adjective is 
used to perform a similar duty: we speak of calling 
in the ‘‘ military.” 

It is somewhat curious to observe the different 
forms which have come to designate the professions. 
Ministers of religion are ‘‘ the clergy,” soldiers are 
‘‘the military,” sailors hardly have a collective 
name, but are individually known as ‘“‘ Jack,” or, 





if pluralised, “‘the blue jackets;” lawyers are 
“the bar,” or the ‘‘ gentlemen of the long robe,” 
though their robes are no longer than those of the 
clergy ; medical men are ‘‘ the faculty ;” judges are 
**the bench,” or “‘ bigwigs.” Artists, engineers, 
architects, seem to be as yet without collective 
names. 

A correspondent in Scotland writes that an 
English friend questions the correctness of pronoun- 
cing heron as a word of two syllables, and affirms 
that the usage in the south is to pronounce the 
word as though spelt hern. And he enquires, 1, 
whether, under both forms of spelling, the word is 
pronounced as of one syllable; 2, whether when 
spelt and pronounced hérén, it departs from English 
usage. 

My answer was that the spelling hern is at 
present unknown, except in cases presently to be 
noticed ; but the pronunciation hern is universal, 
except rarely in poetry. That this has very long 
been so is testified by such proper names as Hern 
Hill (a name not peculiar to the railway junction at 
Camberwell, but also found in Somersetshire near 
Ilminster, and I dare say elsewhere) and Herne 
Bay. Another and a very curious testimony to 
this is found in the corruption of a proverb in which 
the bird is mentioned. We now say of a stupid 
fellow, that ‘‘ he doesn’t know a hawk from a hand- 
saw.” But thus the proverb over-does its work: 
for, out of idiotcy itself, such stupidity could not 
occur, as should confound things so entirely and 
essentially different. As the proverb originally 
stood, it described a degree of unversedness in 
common things which doubtless was, and certainly 
now is, very common. In the days when hawking 
was to be seen in almost any neighbourhood, not to 
know a hawk from a herneshew (for so the bird at 
which the hawk was flown was then called) would 
be well understood. And ‘ herneshew” having 
become ‘‘ handsaw,” is another witness to the an- 
tiquity of the monosyllabic pronunciation of 
‘* heron.” 

The contraction of ‘‘herneshew” into ‘ heron,” 
puts us in mind of the little gentleman in black 
velvet toasted of old by the Jacobites, whose name 
‘*mole,” is the only surviving syllable of a much 
longer word, “‘mouldy warp,” or ‘‘ mould warp,” a 
creature that turns the mould. 

A sportsman friend who has long lived (and long 
may he live) in the most beautiful part of Charnwood 
Forest in Leicestershire, told me, years ago, that 
the people round Bradgate Park, when they want 
to summon a passer-by, call out, not ‘* Hallo” or 
‘* Halloo,” but ‘‘ Halloop!” and he thought that 
the exclamation, by this form, betrayed its having 
come down from the days when one cried to another 
““A loup!” or as we say, ‘‘wolf, wolf!” This 
may or may not be the fact; it is at all events 
interesting. 

Considering how commonly ingenious derivations 
are wrong, it is surprising that any grave writer in 
these days should allow himself to be taken in by 
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one. Yet no less a person than the present Emperor 
of the French has fallen into this trap. You know 
that there is a place on the Thames, above London, 
called Teddington. It so happens that its situation 
nearly corresponds with the limit to which the tide 
ascends in the stream. So some ingenious person 
made what was little better than a pun upon 
the name, and called Teddington, Tide-end-town. 
In process of years, the public, who are always 
ready to accept a likely-sounding derivation, re- 
ported Tide-end-town as the origin of the name. 
And the Emperor Napoleon, in the 2nd vol. of his 
Life of Julius Cesar, has gravely stated the fact, 
and worked it into his argument. His words are 
these :— 

‘“‘ The only thing which appears to us evident is, 
that the Romans did not cross any where below 
Teddington. It is known that this village, of which 
the name is derived from Tide-end-town, marks, in 
point of fact, the last point of the Thames at which 
the tide is felt. It would be impossible to believe 
that Cesar exposed himself to the risk of being 
surprised, during his passage, by the swelling of the 
water.” Vol. ii. p. 191, Eng. transl. 

The Edinburgh Reviewer well remarks on the 
singular simplicity, often observable in the Em- 
peror’s book, with which ‘‘a cockney myth, such 
we conceive the popular derivation of Teddington 
to be, is transformed into a serious piece of 
archeology.” 

A very ingenious derivation, but I believe also 
wrong, has been sent me bya Scottish correspondent, 
dwelling under the shadow of Ben-Nevis, His 
letter is too interesting to be abridged, so I give it 
as it stands :— 


“ KILMALLIE Manse, By Fort Wi111aM, N.B., 
24th June, 1864. 

“ Rev. Srr,—Seeing in your ‘ Queen’s English’ men- 
tion of the Danish word ‘ Nado’ as possibly the original 
form of the English ‘ Neighbour,’ I am induced to give 
you the following facts, and a conjecture regarding the 
further history of that word, hoping they may prove 
sufficiently interesting to plead my excuse for troubling 


ou. 

‘¢ Tn the northern counties of the Highlands the com- 
mon Gaelic term for neighbour is still, as it has been 
for time immemorial, this Danish Nadi, pronounced 
Naabi; whereas in the southern Highlands a totally 
different word, and one of pure Celtic lineage, is used. 

** Now it is notorious that the Norsemen held the 
northern Highland counties, as well as the outer 
Hebrides, for ages, and still there are settlers in Caith- 
ness and in Lewis who boast of unmixed Danish blood. 
There are very few traces of Norse in the common lan- 
guage of the country, but the names of places generally 
are Scandinavian; and on the whole the wonder is, not 
that Vado should retain his place in the Highlands, but 
that there are not many more of his kith and kin along 
with him. 

“ Having thus shown that Nado is naturalised in the 
north Highlands, I proceed to tell how he travelled to 
the south Highlands. When the Caledonian Canal was 
being wrought (from about 1800 to 1822), many north- 
country Highlanders were, as a matter of course, em- 
ployed on it, and after it was finished several of them 
went to the Crinan Canal—also a Government work—in 
the south of Argyleshire. There they naturally ad- 
dressed one another as Nadi, just as an Englishman 
would say ‘mate,’ or ‘comrade,’ and the word, quite 





new to the Argyleshire-men, appeared so outlandish and 
odd that they fixed it as a aishmeme on the North-men, 
calling them all Naabis. 

“* This is a fact of which I have abundant proof, that 
about forty years ago a set of canal-workers in Argyle- 
shire were called Naadis; and my conjecture about the 
further travels of the word may be easily anticipated— 
that here we see whence came Navvy, about which there 
is so much disputing. Navvy is said to have been 
originally applied to canal-workers, and hence said to 
be a contraction of Navigator, which I do not consider 
at all likely. My own Dano-Celtic account appears 
much more probable; for though I cannot prove that 
any of the Highland workers went south from Crinan 
(though their having done so is most likely), I know 
that the contractors and superintendents were English 
and Scotch (it being a Government work), and the 
would easily convey the word with them, even thoug 
they knew not its original meaning.” 


So far my correspondent. Now first, his account 
does not quite stand upright by itself. For the 
Northmen, who were ‘‘many” when working at 
the Caledonian Canal, which they left in 1822, 
became only ‘‘several’’ when they went to the 
Crinan Canal: and it was they only, not canal men 
in general, who were nicknamed ‘‘naabies.” So 
that the English contractors, who seem to be the 
only link binding on the south to the story, would 
not be likely to adopt the term as a general name 
for all canal men when they returned to the south. 

Besides, according to this account, the name did 
not come into England till after the completion of 
the Crinan Canal. Strangely enough, no history is 
given of this canal in Black’s or in Anderson’s 
Guide-book : nor is the year of its completion to be 
found in Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates, nor in the 
cyclopedias. It cannot have been finished till late 
in the twenties of this century. But I myself can 
remember, before the twenties came in, full fifty 
years ago, that when the canals were being made 
in the part of England where I was brought up, a 
common expression on people’s lips was ‘‘ the system 
of inland navigation:” and the men who worked at 
the canals were called at full length, ‘‘navigators:” 
the word had not yet been abridged. This my 
own remembrance, is to my mind decisive of the 
question. 

The same correspondent mentions an amusing 
result of provincial pronunciation in the mind of 
an ignorant man :— 

‘“‘ Many years ago, in the Isle of Skye, I was reasoning 
with a man who thought himself very religious, who, 
in common with the class to which he belonged, fancied 
that he possessed the power of ‘ discerning spirits,’ espe- 
cially those of preachers, and reckoned it a sacred duty 
to refuse to listen to any one of whose conversion he felt 
not fully assured (the test, I am sorry to say, being the 
use of certain formal phrases, and specially the tone of 
voice). I said what I could about the truth being God’s 
truth—to be received as such in a meek, humble, and 
self-searching spirit; and referred to the well-known 
passage—‘* Take heed how ye hear,’ &c. &c. ‘No, no,’ 
says my friend; ‘it is take heed who (hoo) ye hear, 
and proves I am right.’ He had been taught to pro- 
nounce how, hoo. He saw no necessity for whom—the 
objective—before the verb. He was convinced thoroughly 
that he had floored me with my own weapons, and was 
more and more confirmed in his spiritual pride.” 


Two correspondents—one within the last few 
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days—ask for a decision as between ‘‘ spoonsfull” 
and ‘‘spoonfuls.” The same question clearly in- 
volves all similar compounds,—handful, cupful, 
apronful, &c. 

There can be no real doubt about the answer. 
The composite word ‘‘spoonful” has an existence 
of its own, and must follow the laws of that 
commonwealth of words to which it belongs. To 
make its plural ‘‘spoonsfull,” is to blot out its 
separate existence as a word. Besides, this form 
of plural does not convey the meaning intended. 
‘“‘Three spoons full” is a different thing from 
‘*three spoonfuls.” 
separate spoons were used: the latter expresses 
three measures of the size indicated. 

There seems to be great uncertainty about the 
spelling of the verb to shew (or, show). The follow- 
ing rule was given me, I forget by whom, and I 
have generally found it observed by careful writers. 
| When the verb is used of outward visible things, 
spell it with an o: ‘‘He showed me his house 
and his pictures.” But when the verb is used of 
| things to be manifested to the mind, and not to the 
| sense, spell it with an e: ‘‘He shewed me the 
| advantage of becoming his tenant.” It follows 
from what has been said, that the substantive, ‘‘a 
show,” should always be spelt with an o: its mean- 
ing being restricted to an outward display made to 
the senses. On examining the English Bible, I 
| find that ‘“‘shew” is universal, both as verb and 
as substantive, as literal and as metaphorical, Nor 
| is this owing to modern printers merely. The same 
use prevailed through all the ancient English 
versions: and is found also in the Common Prayer 
Book. The tendency of the modern printer has 
been to abandon this spelling altogether, and to use 
the ‘‘o” in every case. 

A newspaper stated in 1864, that Lord Palmerston 
had attained his eighticth year. On this a house- 
hold at Beckenham fell out. The ladies main- 
tained that the expression was equivalent to-—had 
completed his eightieth year. And matter of fact 
was with them: for Lord Palmerston, having been 
born in 1784, was full eighty in 1864. But the 
gentlemen held that, however the fact might 
seem to bear out the ladies’ interpretation, and 
however the writer may have intended to express 
the meaning, attained and completed cannot be the 
same: but the expression ‘‘attained his eightieth 
year’’ must properly mean ‘‘ entered his eightieth 
year.” 

It seems to me that the gentlemen were right. 
A youth has attained his majority the very day he 
enters upon it, not the day he dies and quits it, 
his life being complete. A man attains a position 


The former implies that three | 





in life the moment he is appointed to it, before | 


he has begun any of its duties. 
attains his eightieth year the first day that it can 
be said of him that he is in his eightieth year: 
not the last day that this can be said: for he has 
then attained his eighty-first year. 


And so a man | 


“be kind one to another?” The latter is beyond 
question the more correct, and is found in the 
English version of the Scriptures in such phrases as, 
‘* Be kindly affectioned one to another in brotherly 
love.” But the former has become almost idiomatic, 
and the other would sound pedantic in conversation. 

The history of the inaccuracy may be thus traced. 
When we say, ‘‘ Love one another,” ‘‘ one another” 
is not a compound word in the objective case after 
the verb, but is two words, the former in the nomi- 
native, the latter in the objective case: in Latin, 
‘* Diligite alius alium :” one love another. But the 
ear has become so accustomed to the sound of ‘‘ one 
another” pronounced together, that we have come 
to regard that sound as indicating a compound word, 
and to treat it as such after a preposition. 

The same is the case with ‘‘ each other.” ‘‘ Love 
each other,” is ‘‘ Love each the other:” and so 
when a preposition intervenes, we ought properly to 
say, ‘‘ Each to the other.” But we do not, and 
never shall. Idiom has prevailed, even when esta- 
blished in a mistake, over strict propriety. 

A correspondent asks, whether the suppression of 
the s in the third person singular of ‘‘ to need” may 
be regarded as sanctioned by use? 

Certainly, no one in these days would thiuk of 
saying, ‘‘'Tell the housemaid she needs not light the 
diniug-room fire to-day.” Our practice in this case 
is to abridge ‘‘ needs not” into ‘‘needn’t.” But it 
is to be observed that the s is dropped only when 
another verb follows: we say ‘‘ He need have the 
strength of Hercules to lift that stone:” but if 
we leave out ‘‘ have,” we must say, He needs the 
strength. 

The same correspondent asks whether good 
writers make “‘ dare” do duty for the past tense of 
**to dare?” 

I do not quite understand this question. I never 
saw that done which is described. Does my corres- 
pondent mean that he doubts whether good writers 
would say, ‘‘They urged him to take the leap, but 
he dare not?” I imagine that every one would 
write ‘‘he dared not:” I am sure that every one 
would say, ‘* he didn’t dare to.” 

Let me put in a word to rescue “‘dare” from 
being treated as we just now saw “‘ need” must be 
treated. It is not according to the best usage to 
say, ‘‘he dare not do it.” The s of the third person 
present must not be suppressed: but we must say, 
he dares not do it. 

In Psalm Ixxvii. 14, the Prayer Book version has 
**Thou art the God that doeth wonders ;” whereas 
the Bible version runs, ‘‘Thou art the God that 
doest wonders.” A correspondent asks, which is 
right ? 

The answer I think must be, that both are right. 
The direct construction of the sentence in English 
requires the Prayer Book rendering, ‘‘ Thou art the 


| God that doeth wonders :” whereas the other can 


be accounted for by a pot uncommon attraction of 
subordinate verbs into the form in which the main 


Ought we to say, ‘‘be kind to one another,” or | sentence is cast. 
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A correspondent requested me to give him an | 
account of the varying plurals of cherub and seraph, | 


as found in our Bible and Prayer Book. I have 


obtained the following from one whose scholarship 
I can trust : 

‘“‘The forms ‘cherubs,’ ‘cherubim,’ ‘ cherubin,’ 
‘cherubims,’ and ‘seraphs,’ ‘seraphim,’ ‘seraphin,’ 
‘seraphims,’ are, or profess to be, plurals of the 
words ‘cherub’ and ‘seraph’ respectively. The 
words themselves are taken directly from the 
Hebrew, and in that language the plurals are 
‘cherubim’ and ‘ seraphim.’ In the English version 
the plurals appear as cherubims and seraphims, the 
translators finding cherubim (or ‘‘in”) and seraphim 
(or ‘‘in”) in the Latin and Greek versions, and, it 
may be, thinking that these terminations would 
not carry to the majority of their readers the plural 
sense without the addition of s.* Cherubin and 
seraphin are properly Chaldaic or Rabbinic forms, 
and are those generally used in the oldest MSS. of 
the Septuagint version (—ev), that version having 
probably been made by persons to whom the Rab- 
binic form was most familiar. (The form has, 
however, in later MSS. and in the editions of the 
Septuagint, been altered to im.) From the Septua- 
gint this form was introduced to the Latin versions, 
and so found its way into the Te Deum, where it 
has remained untranslated in the English Prayer 
Book.” 

One correspondent asks, whether of these two is 
right, ‘‘ Death is obnoxious to men,” or ‘* Men are 
obnoxious to death!” Here the adjective ‘‘ob- 
noxious” is used in two different senses. In Latin, 
‘* obnoxius” means ‘‘ subject to:” ‘*Omnes homines 
morti obnoxii sunt,”—All men are obnoxious, 
subject, to Death. But this meaning has almost 
vanished out of our English usage, and that of 
noxious, hurtful, has taken its place. I need not 
tell scholars that this meaning crept into later 
Latin probably from the similarity of sound in 
*noxius” and ‘‘ obnoxius,” and is altogether un- 
known in the better days of the language. 

I have had an amusing letter from which I extract 
the following: ‘‘ All you say is indeed most true: I 
grieve over the changes and innovations in our 
language I hear daily around me, especially among 
young people. Young people say ‘ Thanks’ now, 
never ‘Thank you.’ I am sick of ‘ abnormal,’ and 
‘ esthetic,’ and ‘ elected’ for ‘ chosen,’ all used most 
absurdly by modern writers. ‘Advent’ for ‘coming’ 
I hate ; it seems a sacred word, which ought to be 
only used for our Saviour’s coming. Why has 
‘people’ now an s added to it? It never used to 
have; we do not yet say ‘sheeps;’ and both are 
nouns of multitude. I can’t bear to be asked at 
diuner if Mr. Blank shall assist me to anything 
instead of help, and yet both mean much the same, 
but the former smacks of ‘the commercial gent.’ I 
dare say I could think of many more follies and 





.* The earlier English Bibles have generally cheru- 





ins, &c. 


vulgarisms, but I shall tire you. I wish you to 
write a third article on the subject. Excuse an 
old-fashioned single woman (not a female) having 
plagued you with this letter.” 

We had better take in order the words complained 
of. ‘* Thanks” for ‘‘Thank you,” seems to deserve 
better treatment than it meets with at our good 
Priscilla’s hands. It is, first, of respectable parent- 
age and brotherhood: having descended from classic 
languages, and finding both examples in our best 
writers,* and present associates in the most polished 
tongues of Europe. And then, as generally used 
it serves admirably the purpose of the generation 
now coming up, who are for the most part a jaunty 
off-handed set, as far as possible removed from the 
prim proprieties of our younger days. ‘‘ Thank 
you” was formal, and meant to be formal: 
‘Thanks ” is both'a good deal more gushing for the 
short time that it takes saying, and also serves the 
convenient purpose of nipping off very short any 
prospect of more gratitude or kindly remembrance 
on the part of the young lady or gentleman from 
whose mouth it so neatly and trippingly flows. 
Let ‘‘thanks” survive and be welcome; it is best 
to be satisfied with all we are likely to get. 

** Abnormal” is one of those words which has 
come in to supply a want in the precise statements 
of science. It means the same as ‘irregular :” but 
this latter word had become so general and vague 
in its use, that it would not be sure to express 
departure from rule, which ‘‘ abnormal” does. 
Thus far its use is justified, and even the old- 
fashioned lady could hardly complain: but the 
mischief is that the apes of novelty have come to 
substitute it for ‘‘ irregular” in common talk: and 
Miss, at home for the holidays, complains tewards 
the end of breakfast, that ‘‘the post has become 
quite abnormal of late.” The effect of this, as of 
fine talk in general, will be to destroy the proper 
force of the word, and drive future philosophers to 
seek a new one, which in its turn will share the 
like fate witb its predecessor. 

“« Zisthetic,” again, has its proper use in desig- 
nating that which we could hardly speak of before 
it came into vogue. Unfortunately our adjective, 
formed from the substantive ‘“‘sense,” had aequired 
an opprobrious meaning: and the attempt to sub- 
stitute sensuous for it had altogether failed. There 
was no remedy but to have recourse to the Greek, 
the language of science, and take the word we 
wanted. If it has suffered in the same manner as 
the last, it is no more than might have been ex- 
pected: but I do not remember to have heard it 
used, where any other word would serve the turn. 

‘“* Hlect” for choose is one of our modern news- 
paper fineries: and it is not to be denied that 
‘* Advent” is rapidly losing its exclusively sacred 
reference. I am not sure that this is to be re- 
gretted, as the popular mind will thus become 








* It occurs fifty-five times in Shakspere: and, in the 
formula ‘‘Thanks be to God,” four times in the English 
Bible. 
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aware, without explanation, what is meant by the 
solemn season when it comes round. 

The adding of ‘‘s” to ‘‘ people” has been rather 
a convenience. We always spoke of the English 
people, the French people, the German people : why 
then should we not say, the European peoples ? At 
all events, it is better than what is now ‘“‘ news- 
paper” for it, ‘‘ nationalities.” 

‘“‘ Assisting” at dinner is of course what the 
single lady characterises it as being,—and even 
worse. I don’t imagine the respectable class whom 
she somewhat uncourteously snubs would be flat- 
tered by the idea that they can descend to any 
expression so simply detestable. Another corre- 
spondent says, ‘‘I have been often amused by a 
host, requesting her guest (this gender is unkind), 
to assist himself.” The construction in which the 
unfortunate verb finds itself in this usage, is some- 
what curious. The challenge runs, ‘‘ Mr. Blank, 
shall I assist you to beef?” The impression of 
those who are unacquainted with the vulgarism 
would be, that ‘‘to beef” was a verb, meaning to 
eat beef, or, as very refined people say, to ‘‘ partake 
of” beef. 

They do the thing somewhat differently over the 
water. An English gentleman for the first time 
seated at the table of an American family, was thus 
accosted by the lady of the house: ‘‘ Mr. Smith, 
sir, do you feel beef?” 

I witnessed the other day a curious example of 
the use of fine words. A blacksmith was endea- 
vouring to persuade the smoke of my kitchen range 
to go up the chimney instead of filling the room. 
He tried to explain to me the conditions under 
which this might be done ; and to my astonishment 
added, ‘“‘ you may always measure the success of an 
apparatus of this construction, by the incandescence 
of the ignited material.” 

In reference to the mispronunciation of Scripture 
proper names, I have had several anecdotes sent 
me. The only one worth recounting is, that an 
informant, whom I well know, heard the name of 
the returned slave in St. Paul’s Epistle to Phile- 
mon, read, ‘‘One (monosyllable) Simus,” instead 
of Onésimus. 

A correspondent is highly offended with the very 
common expression, ‘‘I beg to inform you,” ‘‘I 
beg to state,” etc., requiring that the word “‘leave” 
should be inserted after the verb, otherwise, he 
says, the words are nonsense. 

In this case, I conceive that custom has decided 
for us, that the ellipsis, ‘‘I beg,” for ‘“‘I beg 
leave,” is allowable. 

If ingenious derivations are often wrong, so also 
are ingenious corrections of common readings. I 
may give as an instance, a correction, often made 
with some confidence, of a word in the famous 
passage in Shakspere’s Tempest, beginning, ‘‘ The 
cloud-capt towers.” We commonly read in the 
modern editions, ‘‘ And, like the baseless fabric of 
a vision, leave not a wreck behind.” No, says the 
corrector, not wreck, but ‘‘rack:” rack being thin 





floating vapour, such as is seen on the blue sky 
before a change of weather. Now the original word, 
it is true, is *‘ rack,” but there is every probability 
that by this Shakspere meant wreck, not floating 
vapour. Two reasons may be given for this 
opinion: 1. In this very play, he calls the wreck of 
a ship by the name ‘‘ wrack :”—*‘ The direful spec- 
tacle of the wrack, which touched the very virtue of 
compassion in thee ;” and in Measure for Measure, 
Ill. i, ‘‘her brother Frederick was wracked at 
sea.” 2. The word rack, in the sense of the thin 
cloud spread ever the blue sky, is never found 
except with the definite article, ‘‘ the rack.” Thus 
in Hamlet, ‘‘We often see against some storm, a 
silence in the heavens, the rack stand still.” And 
Bacon, in his natural history, says, ‘‘the clouds 
above, which we call ‘the rack.’” In all other 
examples given in the dictionaries, the same is the 
case; and it would appear as contrary to usage to 
say ‘‘a rack,” as it would be to say “a north,” or 
“@ zenith.”’ This being so, we have no resource but 
to face the corrector boldly, and to maintain that 
“leave not a wrack behind,” means, leave not be- 
hind so much as a ship when she has broken up,— 
not even a spar to be remembered by. 

Another erroneous correction (if one may venture 
on such an Hibernianism in terms) is the inserting 
the word ‘‘may” in the sentence of the general 
thanksgiving, ‘‘ and that we shew forth Thy praise 
not only with our lips but in our lives.” This con- 
struction without “may,” was not uncommon, 
when the contemplated result was to be stated. 
Thus in the first Prayer Book, in the collect for St. 
Mary Magdalen’s day, we have, ‘“‘Give us grace 
that we never presume to sin through the example 
of any creature.” 

A statement is sometimes made about this word, 
which is not in accordance with fact. I remember, 
a short time since, seeing in a book of instructions 
how to read the Liturgy, that the omission of the 
word ‘‘may” is only a blunder of the printers, for 
that it exists in the ‘‘ sealed book,” from which our 
prayer-books ought to be copied. This is true, and 
it is untrue. It did exist in the sealed book, but 
was erased by the bishops, who put the pen through 
it. Thus its omission was no mistake, but a de- 
liberate act, and intended to convey a particular 
meaning. 

I will conclude with a few scraps which I have 
collected, as specimens of broken or imperfect 
English. 

The first shall be a letter written to a friend of 
mine by a German not deeply versed in our 


language. 


“ DEAR FRIEND,— With pleasure I took out of your kind 


letter your good arrival at Lausanne, although sleeping. 

“T find that the intentions [of your Ps, as to your 
voyage for England are lightly justified as 1 think you 
would renounce upon without many peins. 

‘* Very much more desagréable seems your second plan 
of a eourse of mountains, if you must make it only. 
But I think as much as I hear of politic [& after the 
jugements of Mr. ——] the peax is also retablied. At 
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least the mights are calmed, so that probably your father 
can accompany you. ‘ 

‘* As the an you demand, I, if I had a choose 
schould (scribe) write to some of my schoolcompanions 
for accompanying you. Perhaps you find on and after 
I would make a Koot-voyage in (Valais) Wales, it is 
very agréable to journey with good friends. But if 
weather will remain as it is now, I hold it for the best 
to go at Basle. 7 

& An other proposition is this. My friends are at ——, 
in the canton of ——. That bath after their description 
is very fine and the re | around also very nice. 
There you find my friends who as I think will remain 
there still two weeks. You make the knowledge of 
Mr. Doctor & other Persons you may take baths of cold 
water which would bee very good fore you for it is 
said to have been made there since spring very good 
curs. I know not if there are mountains for making 
great promenades, may I write to day to my friend and 
will demand him if my counceil I give you is acceptable, 
than I write you without hesistation. : 

“The (society) company in at bath is to bee very 
little and there fore familiar. I think that an sojourn as 
this would bee more agreable because you have know- 
ledges also. And during this bad time you have ever a 
refuge before rain. . 

“Tam very curious if = agreed with my plan, how- 
ever you must not delay if you will meet my friends. 


“‘ Receive my cordial salutations. : 
“ Your true friend, 
fs 


My reason for quoting this letter is, to show you 
that probably when the average Englishman at- 
tempts a letter in French or German, this may be 
not an unfair representation of his performance. 

Really ambiguous sentences are to be found even 
in our most careful writers. One would think that 
Miss Austen, if any one, would not be caught 
tripping in this matter. But I read in ‘‘ Pride and 
Prejudice,” ch. xxviii., pt. i: ‘‘Mr. Collins and 
Charlotte appeared at the door, and the carriage 
stopped at the small gate, which led by a short 
gravel walk to the house, amidst the nods and 
smiles of the whole party.” And again, ch. xiii. 
pt. ii. : “‘ Elizabeth hesitated, but her knees trembled 
under her, and she felt how little could be gained 
by an attempt to pursue them.” I also find in the 
same novel, ch. xx. pt. ii.: “‘Each felt for the 
other, and of course for themselves.” In this case 
the correction is easy, as the two persons were Jane 
and Elizabeth: ‘Each felt for the other and of 
course for herself:” but had the genders been dif- 
ferent, it would have been impossible to write the 
sentence in this form at all. 

I find the following sentence in Thackeray’s 
‘* Virginians,” Part IV. : 

“*He dropped his knife in his retreat against the 
wall, which his rapid antagonist kicked under the 
table.” 

A letter in the Pali Mall Gazette about a fort- 
night ago (Oct. 23, 1866), begins, ‘‘Sir, I have been 
spending this autumn in the vicarage of a pleasant 
village in Blankshire, famous for its cricket, 
which I have rented during the parson’s holiday.” 

In a review in the same paper of Aug. 24, 1866, 
we read as follows : 

““We defy any sensible bachelor anxious to 
change his condition, to read Lady Harriett Sin- 
clair’s book without drawing a painful contrast in 





his mind between a future passed with that gifted 
lady, and with (the writer means, and one passed 
with) the fast, very fast, young women with whom 
he rides in the morning, plays croquet and drinks | 
tea in the afternoon, sits by at dinner, and dances 
with at night, but wisely abstains from marrying.” 

One of the commonest of newspaper errors is to 
use a participial clause instead of a verbal one, leay- 
ing the said clause pendent, so that in the reader’s 
mind it necessarily falls into a wrong relation. Thus 
we had in the Times the other day, in the descrip- 
tion of the York congress, assembled under the 
presidency of the ArchWishop: “His Grace said, 
&c., and after pronouncing the benediction, the 
assembly separated.” And again, in the account of 
the Queen’s visit to open the Aberdeen waterworks, 
**In 1862, the Police Commissioners, headed by the 
Provost, set themselves in earnest to the work of 
obtaining a new Police and Water act, and, succeed- 
ing in their labours, the splendid undertaking 
opened to-day is the result.” 

The notable and often exposed vulgarism ‘‘ and 
which,” or ‘‘ and who,” when no ‘‘ which” or “‘ who” 
has hefore occurred, seems as frequent as ever. This 
is an answer to an address presented to the Princess 
of Wales, and is the composition of an English 
nobleman : 

‘*H. R. H. the Princess of Wales acknowledges, 
&e., and for which she is profoundly recognisant.” 

I quote the following from a novel which shall be 
nameless: ‘‘His having been with Lorenzo at the 
time of his death, and who had wished to confess to 
him, raised him prodigiously in the opinion of all 
those who had been the admirers of that prince.” 

I have received a notice this very day from a 
London bookseller to this effect : 

‘A, B. C. begs to announce the above important 
contributions by Dr. T. to Biblical Criticism as 
nearly ready, and which he will have for sale as 
soon as published.” 

Mistakes in the arrangement of words and clauses 
are found in high quarters not less frequeutly than 
of old. In the Times of Saturday last, a paragraph 
is headed ‘*The Late Queen’s Huntsman,” when 
““The Queen’s Late Huntsman” is intended. <A 
correspondent sends the following from a letter 
describing the great hurricane at Calcutta in 1864 : 
‘«The great storm wave which passed up the lower 
Hooghly is said to have been of the height of a man 
at a distance of ten miles from the bed of the river.” 

The ignorant use of one word for another continues 
to give rise to curious mistakes, A letter to a news- 
paper says, ‘‘ There is in the parish of Helmingham, 
Suffolk, an ancient graveyard of human skeletons, 
bearing much resemblance to, if not identical with, 
that mentioned in your impression on Thursday last 
as being recently discovered on the farm of Mr. 
Attrim at Stratford-on-Avon.” 

In this sentence let me notice that “as being dis- 
covered” is also wrong. The writer meant, “‘as 
having been discovered.” 

The secretary of a railway publishes in the Times 
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of Oct. 17, this year, the following notice. I suppose 
he is an Irishman. ‘‘ The present service of trains 
between Three Bridges and East Grinstead, and the 
coach now running between Uckfield and Tunbridge 
Wells, is now discontinued.” 

In the leading article of the Times, the same day, 
appeared this sentence: ‘‘To our mind it was im- 
possible to entertain any doubt on the subject, at 
least not since the intimation conveyed by the 
American minister.” You will observe that there 
is here a ‘‘not” too much, The writer meant, ‘‘at 
least since the intimation, &c.” 

A correspondent. sends me a very rich example of 
this confusion of ideas. It occurs in a leading 
article of the Standard: ‘‘The progress of science 
can neither be arrested nor controlled. Still less, 
perhaps, in this hurrying nineteenth century, can 
we expect to persuade men that, after all, the most 
haste may finally prove the worst. speed, and that 
as a rule it must be of less importance to arrive at 
your journey’s end quickly than it is not to arrive 
at all.” Of course the writer meant, ‘‘ than it is to 
make sure of arriving at all.” 

I have one or two more illustrations of the blunder 
of using one word when another is meant. In a 
well-known novel by one of our most popular writers, 
we read: ‘He had not learned the heart (sic) of 
assuming himself to be of importance wherever he 
might find himself.” 

This can hardly be a misprint. 

In another novel of the day, we read: ‘‘ For these 
pious purposes, a visible and attractive presentiment 
of the newly promoted Saint is indispensable.” 

The author meant ‘‘presentment”: ‘‘presentiment” 
being a foreboding within the mind, not a demon- 
stration before the eyes. 

In the Times of April 20, of this year, we read: 
‘* The prisoners are allowed ... to receive food from 
their friends outside, an indulgence which has been 
in many instances abused by the secretion of tobacco 
and written communications in the food sent in.” 

Had the writer consulted his dictionary, he would 
have found that secretion means ‘‘that agency in 
the animal economy that consists in separating the 
various fluids of the body.” He meant ‘‘ secreting.” 

If our last example presented a physical curiosity, 
our next even surpasses it. The Times Law 
report of Feb, 13, last year, told us of a plaintiff or 





defendant, ‘‘He, though a gentleman of property, 
was unhappily paralysed in his lower limbs.” What 
a delightful idea this writer had of the usual exemp- 
tion of the rich from the ills of humanity ! 

Nor does the level of physical intelligence rise in 
our next example,—an advertisement of Keating’s 
Persian Insect-destroying powder. It states that 
‘this powder is quite harmless to animal life, but is 
unrivalled in destroying fleas, bugs, flies, cock- 
roaches, beetles, gnats, mosquitos, moths in furs, 
and every other species of insect.” We thought 
we had more frequently found the converse mistake 
made, and the appellation ‘‘ animals” applied some- 
what exclusively to the unlovely genera here enume- 
rated. The advertisement loses none of its richness 
as it proceeds: ‘‘ Being the original importer of 
this article, which has found so great a sale that it 
has tempted others to vend a so-called article, the 
public are therefore cautioned to observe that the 
packets of the genuine powder bear the autograph 
of Thomas Keating.” 

One more specimen, and I have done. 

‘* Notice... An advertisement headed Evans and 
Co., merchants, Shanghae, appears in the London 
Daily Telegraph of June 4th, intimating I was 
about, or had left, China. I beg to state, I never 
authorised H. Evans, baker and biscuit maker, to 
state I had, or intended leaving Shanghae.—John 
Deverill.” 

Well, my friends, our evening is over, and if it 
has amused you, and given you any hints leading 
to the sensible use of your own language, our 
purpose is answered. No further results are con- 
templated. We shall never persuade the Times to 
mend its ways in spelling; on Saturday last it 
made an English Bishop write of his ‘‘ diocess,” 
while I observe the adjective diocesan is commonly 
left in its correct form ; and a few weeks since it 
spoke, in a leading article, of the book of Revelations. 
Nor shall we be able to persuade the public to call 
the. kings: of. Egypt Pharaoh and not Pharoah. 
There are doubtless wise reasons for the constant 
preference of the latter form. 

In this, as in some other matters, ‘‘ Great is error, 
and it will prevail.” For, as the most facetious of 
my former censors reminded me, ‘‘ The progress of 
language is a thing far mightier than the breath of 
Deans,” 











THE STARLING. 
By THE EDITOR. 


CHAPTER I.—ADAM MERCER, POACHER AND 
SOLDIER. 


Sergeant Adam Mercer. 
| reader will learn by and by. 

“Tz man was ance a poacher!” So said, or | Robert Menzies was, “‘ Is’t possible!” accompanied 
rather breathed, Peter Smellie, grocer and elder, with by a start and a steady gaze at his well-informed 


What that case was, the 
The only reply of 


his hard wheezing breath, into the ears of Robert | brother, ‘‘ It’s a fac’ I tell ye,” continued Smellie, 
‘**but ye'll keep it to yersel’—keep it to yersel’, 


Menzies, a brother elder, who was possessed of a | 
more humane disposition. They were conversing for it doesna do to injure a brither wi’oot cause ; 


in great confidence about the important ‘‘case” of | yet it’s richt ye should ken what a bad beginning 
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our freen has had. Pit your thumb on’t, however, 
in the mean time—keep it, as the minister says, in 
retentis, which I suppose means, till needed.” 

Smellie went on his way to attend to some paro- 
chial duty, nodding and smiling, and again ad- 
monishing his brother to ‘‘ keep it to himsel’.” He 
seemed unwilling to part with the copyright of such 
a spicy bit of gossip. Menzies repeated to himself, 
‘A poacher! wha would have thocht it? Yet——” 
We shall not record the harmonies, real or imaginary, 
which Mr. Menzies so intuitively discovered between 
the early and latter habits of the Sergeant. 

And yet the gossiping Smellie, whose nose had 
tracked out the history of many people in the 
parish of Drumsylie, was in this, as in most cases, 
accurately informed. The Sergeant of whom he 
spoke had been a poacher some thirty years before, 
in a district many miles away. The wonder is how 
Smellie had found the fact out, or how, if true, it 
could affect the present character or position of one 
of the best men in the parish ; yet true it was, and 
it is as well to confess it, not with the view of 
excusing it, but only to account for Mercer’s having 
become a soldier, and to show how one, ‘‘ meek as 
a sheathed sword” in his later years, had in his 
earlier ones been possessed of a very keen and 
ardent temperament, whose ruling passion was the 
love of excitement, in the shape of battle with 
game and keepers. We accidentally heard the 
whole story, truly told, and, on account of other 
circumstances in the Sergeant’s later history, it in- 
terested us more than we fear it can do our readers. 

Mercer did not care for money, nor seek to make 
a trade of the unlawful pleasure of shooting without 
a licence. Nor in the district in which he lived 
was the offence then looked upon in a light so 
very disreputable as it is now; neither was it 
pursued by the same disreputable class. The 
sport itself was what Mercer loved for its own 
sake, and it had become to him quite a passion. 
For two or three years he had frequently trans- 
gressed, but he was at last caught on the early 
dawn of a summer’s morning by the well-known 
John Spence, who for many years protected the 
game on the lands of Lord ——. John had many as- 
sistant keepers, from whom he received reports every 
now and again of some unknown and mysterious 
poacher who had hitherto eluded every attempt 
to seize him. Though rather old for active service, 
Spence resolved to concentrate all his experience— 
for, like many a thoroughbred keeper, he had him- 
self been a poacher in his youth—on the securing 
of Adam Mercer; but how he did so it would 
take pages to tell. Adam never suspected John of 
troubling himself about such details as watching 
poachers, and John never suspected that Adam was 
the poacher ; for the keeper was cousin-german to 
Mercer's mother, and he therefore felt his own 
| credit and honour involved in the capture. The 
|| capture itself was not difficult ; for John having lain 

in wait suddenly confronted Adam, who, scorning 


the ides, a flying, much more of struggling with 
3 























his old cousin, quietly accosted him with, ‘‘ Weel, | 
John, ye hae catched me at last.” 

** Adam Mercer!” exclaimed the keeper, with a || 
look of horror, ‘‘It canna be you! It’s no’ || 
possible ! ” 

‘It’s just me, John, and no mistak’,” said Adam, 
quietly throwing himself down on the heather and 
twisting a bit about his finger. ‘‘ For better or 
waur, I’m in yer power ; but had I been a ne’er-do- 
weel, like Willy Steel, or Tam McGrath, I’d have 
blackened my face and whammel’d ye ower and pit 
your head in a well-ee afore ye could cheep as loud | 
as a stane-chucker ; but when I saw wha ye war, 
I gied in,” 

**T wad raither than a five-pun-note I had never 
seen yer face! Keep us! what’s to be dune! 
What wull yer mither say? and his Lordship? Na, 
what wull onybody say wi’ a spark o’ decency when 
they hear——” 

‘* Dinna fash yer thoomb, John; tak’ me and send 
me to the jail.” 

“The jail! What gude will that do to you 
or me, laddie? I’m clean donnered about the 
business. Let me sit down aside ye; keep laigh, 
in case the keepers see ye, and tell me by what 
misshanter ye ever took to this wicked business, 
and under my nose, as if J couldna fin’ ye oot!” 

‘*Sport, sport!” was Mercer’s reply. ‘ Ye ken, 
John, I’m a shoemaker, and it’s a dull trade, 
and squeezing the clams against the wame is ill, 
they tell me, for digestion; and when that fails, 
ane’s speerits fail, and the warld gets black and | 
dull; and when things wad be thus gaun wrang wi’ 
me, I couldna flee to drink: but I thocht o’ the 
moors that I kent sae weel when my faither was a 
keeper to Murray o’ Cultrain. Ye mind my faither? 
was he no a han’ at a gun!” 

** He was that—the verra best,” said John. 

** Aweel,” continued Adam, ‘‘I used, when doon 
in the mouth and dowie, to ponder ower the braw 
days o’ health and life I had when carrying his 
bag, and getting a shot noos and thans as a reward ; 
and it’s a truth I tell ye, that the whirr kick- 
ic-ic o’ a covey o’ muirfowl aye pits my bluid ina 
tingle. It’s a sort o’ madness that I canna 
accoont for; but I think I’m no responsible for’t. 
Paitricks are maist as bad, though turnips and 
stubble are no to be compared wi’ the heather, nor 
walkin’ amang them like the far-aff braes, the win’y 
taps o’ the hills, or the lown glens. Mony a time 
I hae promised to drap the gun and stick to the 
last, but when I’m no’ weel and wauken and see the 
gun glintin’, and think o’ the wide bleak muirs, 
and the fresh caller air o’ the hill, wi’ the scent o 
the braes, and hear thae whirrin’ cratures—man, I 
canna help it! I spring up and grasp the gun, 
and I’m aff!” 

The reformed poacher and keeper listened with 
a poorly-concealed smile, and said, ‘‘ Nae doot, nae 
doot, Adam; it’s a’ natural—I’m no’ denying that ; 
it’s a glorious business; in fac’, it’s jist pairt o' 
every man that has a steady han’ and a guid e’e and 
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| frichtened ?”’ 


| The thocht o’ dodgin’ keepers, jinkin’ »them ‘roon 
| hills, 


| ain kail-yaird, and my ain property, and if I paid 


the box to Adam, ‘‘it’s human natur’! 


'| and afore I was a keeper my natur’ was fully as 
| wicked as yours,—fully, Adam, if no waur. 


| I wadna like to hinder your repentance. Na, na. 
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a feelin’ heart. Ay, ay. But, Adam, were ye ‘no 
** For what?” 

‘* For the keepers !” 

‘The keepers! Eh, John, that’s half the:sport! 


and doon glens, and lyin’ amang the 
muir-hags, and nickin’ a brace or twa, .and then 
ileein’ like mad doon ae brae and up anither; 
and keekin’ here and creepin’ there, and :cowerin’ 
alang a fail dyke, and scuddin’ thro’ the wood— 
that’s mair than half the life o’t, John! I’m no 
sure if I could shoot the birds if they were a’ in my 
for them !” 
“[ faith,” said John, taking a snuff and handing | 
But, ye 
ken, human natur’s wicked, desperately wicked ! 


But I 
hae repented ever since I was made.keeper; and 





We mauna be-ower prood! Sae 'll—— Waita | 
bit, man, be canny till I see if ony o’ the lads .are 

in sicht;” and John peeped over a knoll, sand | 
cautiously looked around in every direction until | 
satisfied that he wasalone. ‘*—I’ll no mention this 
job,” he continued, ‘if ye’ll promise me, Adam, | 
never to try this wark again; for it’s no respect- 

able; and, warst o’ a’, it’s no safe, and ye wad | 
get me into a habble as weel as yersel ; sac promise | 
me, like a guid cousin, as I may say, and then just | 
creep doon the burn, and along the plantin’, and | 
ower the wa’, till ye.get imtil the peat road, and 


| 
be aff; but I canna wi’ conscience let ye tak the 
| birds wi’ ye.” 
Adam thought a little, and said, “‘Ye’re a gude | 


| 


sowl, John, and I'll no’ betray ye.” After:a while | 
he added, gravely, ‘‘But I maun kill something. | 
It’s no in my heart, as wickeduess ; but-my fimgers 
maun draw a trigger.” After a pause, he continued, » | 
‘**Gie’s yer hand, John; ye hae been ia frien’ to 
me, and I'll be a mano’ honour to you. Tl never 
poach mair, but 'll ‘list and bea sodger !” 

“‘ A sodger!” exclaimed John. 

But Adam, after seizing John ‘by the hand and | 
saying, ‘‘Good-bye!” suddenly started off down the 
glen, leaving two brace of grouse, with his.gun, at 
John’s feet; as much as to say, Tell my lord how 


| you caught the wicked poacher, and how he fled | 


the country. 

John told. how be had caught a poacher, but mever 
gave his name, nor ever hinted that Adam was 
the man. 

It was thus Adam Mercer poached and. enlisted. 


One evening I was at the house of a magistrate 
with whom I:was acquainted, when a man named 
Andrew Dick called to get my friend’s signature to 
his pension paper. I am fond of old soldiers, and 
never fail when an opportunity offers to ‘have a 
talk with them about ‘‘ the wars.” Dick had been 








_ through the whole Peninsular campaign, with what 


credit [ cannot tell. But onthe evening in question, 
my friend Findlay, the magistrate, happened to say 
in a bluff kindly way, “‘ Don’t spend your ‘pension 
in drink.” 

Dick replied, saluting him, ‘It’s very hard, sir, 
that after fighting the battles of our country, we 
should be looked upon as ‘ worthless,’ by geutle- 
men like you.” 

** No, no, Dick, I never said you were worthless,” 
was the reply. 

‘* Please, yer honour,” said Dick, “‘ye did not 
say it, but I consider any man who spends his 
money in drink is worthless, and, what is mair, a 
fool—that’s to say, he has no recovery in him, no 
supports to fall back on, but is in full retreat, as we 
would say, from decency. 

‘*But you kuow,” said my friend, looking kindly 
on Dick, ‘‘the bravest soldiers, and none were 
braver than those who served in’the!Peninsula, often 
exceeded fearfully—shamefully, and were a dis- 
grace to humanity.” 

“Well,” replied Dick, ‘‘it’s no easy to make 
evil good; but yet ye forget our difficulties and 
temptations. Consider only, sir, that there we were, 
notin bed for months and months ; marching at all 


| hours ; ill-fed, ill-clothed, and uncertain of life— 


which I assure your honour makes men indifferent 
to it; and we had often to get our mess as we best 
could,—sometimes a tough steak out of a dead 
horse or dead mule, for when the beast was skinned 
and dead it was difficult to’make out its kind; and 
after toiling and moiling, up and down, here and 
there and everywhere, summer and winter, when 
at last we took a town with blood and wounds, and 
when a cask of wiue or spirits fell in our way, I don’t 
believe that you, sir, or the justices of the peace, 
or, with reverence be it spoken, ‘the ministers them- | 
selves, would have said‘ No,’ to a drop, and perhaps 
to more than was good for them. You’ll excuse me, 
sir; I’m free with you.” 

‘*T didn’t mean to lecture you, or to blame you, 
Dick, for 1 know the army is not the place for 
Christians.” 

‘* Pegging your honour’s pardon, sir,” said Dick, 
‘*the best ‘Christians I ever knowed were in the 
army, meu who would do their dooty to their king, 
their country, and their God.” 

“You have known such?” I asked, ‘breaking 
into the conversation ‘to turn it aside from whai 


| threatened to be a dispute. 


“‘[ have, sir! There’s one Adam Mercer, in your 
own town, an elder of your Church—excuse me, ‘sir, 
I’m.a dissenter on principle—for [ consider 2 

‘*Go on, Dick, about Mercer ; never mind your 
church principles.” 

* Weil, sir, as I was saying—though, mind -you, 
I'm not ashamed of being a dissenter—Adam was 
our sergeant ; and a worthier man never shouldered 
a bayonet. He was no great speaker, and was 
quiet as his gun when piled ; but when he-shot—he 
shot! short and pithy, a crack, and right into the 
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argument, He was well respeckit, for he:was just | 
and» mercifu’—never bothered the men, andi never 
picked oot fauts, but covered them; never preached, | 
but could gie an advice in two or three: words that | 
gripped firm aboot the heart and took the breath | 
frae ye. He was extraordinar’ brave! If there | 
was; any work to do by ordinar’, up to leading a | 
forlorn. hope, Adam was sure to be on’t; and them 
that. kent him, even better than me, said that he | 
| never. got courage frae. brandy—altho’ that: has its 
| ain gude in my opinion—but, as they assured me, 
| though. ye’ll maybe no believe it, his preparation 
| was.@prayer! Icannaitell how they found this oot, 
| for Adam was.unco quiet; but they say a drummer 
catched him on his knees afore he mounted the ladder 
wi’ Cansh at the siege of Badajoz, and that: Adam 
telt him no to say a word aboot. it, but yet to tak 





|| his. advice and seek God’s help mair: than man’s.” 


This narrative interested me: much, so that I 

remembered its facts, and connected them with 

| what L.afterwards heard about Adam Mercer many 
years ago, when on a visit to Drumsylie: 


CHAPTER IIi.—THE ELDER AND HIS STARLING. 

Wuen’ Adam Mercer returned from the wars; 
nearly half a century ago, he settled in the village 
of Drumsylie, situated in a remote district in the 
northern: parts of Scotland, and about twenty 
miles from the scene of his’ poachiag habits, of 
which he had long ago repented: His hot young 
blood had been cooled down by hard’ service, and 
his vehement: temperament’ subdued by military 
discipline ; but there remained an admirable mix- 
ture in him of deepest feeling; regulated by habitual 
self-restraint, and expressed in a manner outwardly 
calm but not cold, undemonstrative but not unkind. 
His whole bearing was’ that of a man accustomed 
at: once to command and to obey: Corporal Dick 
had: not: formed a wrong estimate of his Christi- 
anity. The lessons taught by his: mother, whom he 





| fondly loved; and whom he had in her widowhood’ 


supported to the utmost of his means from pay and 
_ prize-money, and her example of a simple, cheerful, 
and true life, had sunk deeperthan he knew into his 
heart, and, taking root, had sprung’ up amidst the 
stormy scenes of war, bringing’ forth the fruits: of 
stern self-denial and moral courage tempered by 
| strong social affections. 
Adam had resumed his’ old trade of shoemaker, 
oecupying a small cottage, which, with the aid of a 
poor old woman in the neighbourhood, who for an 


| hour morning and evening did the work of a 


servant, he kept with singular neatness. His 
little parlour was ornamented with several me- 
morials of the war—a sword or two picked up on 
memorable battle-fields; a French cuirass from 
Waterloo; with a gaudy print of Wellington, and 
one also of’ the meeting with Blucher at La Belle 
Alliance. 


larly as he used to do parade. Amy one could have 
set his watch by the regularity of his movements 





The Sergeant attended tlie parish church as regu- | 


on Sunday mornings. At the same minute on each 
"succeeding day of holy rest and worship, the tall, 
erect figure, with well-braced shoulders, might be 
seen stepping out: of the cottage door—where he 
| stood erect. fora moment to survey the weather— 
| dressed in the same suit of black trousers; brown 
| surtout, buff waisteoat; black stock, white cotton 
| gloves, with a yellow cane under his arm— 
everything so neat and clean, from the polished || 
boots: to the polished hat; from: the well‘brushed || 
grey whiskers to the well-arranged locks that met 
in a. peak over: his high forehead. and soldierlike 
face. Never was there a more'sedate or attentive 
listener. 

There were few week days, and no Sunday even- | 
ings, on which the Sergeant did not pay a visit to | 
some neighbour confined to bed from sickness, or 
suffering from distress of some kind. He manifested 
rare tact—made up of common sense and genuine 
benevolence—on such: occasions. His strong sym- 
pathies: put: him instantly en rapport with those 
whom he: visited, enabling him at once to meet 
them on some common ground. Yet in whatever 
way the: Sergeant: began his intercourse, whether 
by listening patiently—and what a comfort such | 
listening silence is!—to the history of the sick- | 
nessor the sorrow which had induced him to enter 
the house, or by telling’some of his own adventures, 
or by reading aloud the newspaper—he in thie 
end managed’ witli perfect naturalness to convey 
truths: of weightiest import, and fraught with en- 
during good and comfort—all backed up by a 
humanity; an: unselfishness, and a gentlemanlike 
respect for‘others, which made him a most welcome 
guest, The humble were made glad, and the-proud || 
were subdued—they knew not’ how, nor probably 
did the Sergeant himself, for he but felt aright and | 
acted as he felt, rather than encleavoured tu devise 
a plan as to how he should speak or act in order || 
to produce some definite result. He numbered || 
many true friends; but it was not possible for him || 
to avoid being secretly disliked by those with whom, 
from their character, he would not associate, or | 
whom he tacitly rebuked by his orderly life and 
good manners. 

Two events, in no way connected, but both | 
of’ some consequence to the Sergeant, turned the 
current: of his: life: after he had resided a few | 
years in Drumsylie. One was, that by the unani- | 
| mous‘ choice of the congregation, to whom the 

power was committed by the minister and his Kirk 
Session, Mercer was‘elected to the office of elder in 
the parish. * This was a most unexpected compli- 





* Every congregation in the Church of Scotland is | 
| governed by a court, recognised by civil law, composed 
of the minister, who acts as “ Mode rator,”’ and has only 
a casting vote, "and elders ordained to the office, whic 
is. for life. This court determines, subject to appeal to 
higher courts, who are to receive the Sacrament, and 
| all cases of church discipline. No lawyer is allowed to 
plead in it. Its freedom from civil consequences is’ se- 
cured by, law. In.many cases it also takes: charge of 
the poor. The eldership has been an unspeakable 
_ blessing to Scotland. 
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clined ; indeed, accepted it only after many argu-‘| a starling was his friend, but one neither deaf nor 
ments addressed to his sense of — rer | ee a a nM an or 
i t te) | for his ‘ jure 
“day Larsen mg psd £ . | with sale race aid with pars Sar It’s 
The other event, of equal—may we not safely | first, and most important lesson, was, ‘‘I’m 
say of greater importance to him ?—was his mar- | Charlie’s bairn.” And one can picture the delight 
| riage! We shall not weary the reader by telling with which the child heard this innocent con- 
him how this came about ; or by tracing out all the | reson ~ the bird put his head reo looked at 
i hich rthy to | him with his round full eye, and in clear accents 
ay inc iva p Aeapner grrr ie Hn acknowledged his parentage, ‘*T'm Charlie's bairn !” 
bound the Sergeant’s heart; or how she alone | The boy fully appreciated his feathered confidant, 
tapped the ny — of his yee _ yor = soon began es <_ ~~ him pore re par oo 
, enjoyment. e Sergeant had also taugh 
aa yon with a at cm psi ro proc the ‘tuling to repeat the words, ‘A man’s a an 
which are, perhaps, oftenest to be found in an old | for a’ that,” and to sing a bar or two of the ditty, 
heart, when it is touched by one whom it dares to | “‘ — —— but Charlie.” 
4 i tie hi th fessed that sh 
Seiad on «sce +> | Penna ceaieceaeaa indie temne ae 
Katie Mitchell was out of her teens when Adam, | pronounced it to be ‘‘neither natural nor canny,” 
|| in a happy moment of his life, met her in the house | and had earnestly remonstrated with the Sergeant 
| of her widowed mother, who was confined to a bed _for what she called his “‘idle, foolish, and even 
| of feebleness and pain for years, aud whom she had | profane ” painstaking in teaching the bird. But one 
attended, with a patience, cheerfulness, and un- uight, when the Sergeant announced that the educa- 
| wearied goodness which makes many a humble and _| tion of the starling was complete, she became more 
unknown home a very Eden of beauty and peace. | vehement than usual on this assumed perversion 
Her father had been a leading member of a very | of the will of Providence. ‘‘ Nothing,” he said, 
| strict Presbyterian body, called the ‘* Old Light,” “could be more beautiful than his ‘A man’s a man 
in which he shone with a brightness which no | for a’ that. Katie said ‘‘The mair’s the pity, 
|| church ou earth could of itself either kindle or | Adam! Its wrang—clean wrang—I tell ye; and 
extinguish ; and when it passed out of the earthly | ye’ll live to rue it. What right has he to speak ? 
dwelling, it left a subdued glory behind it which cock him up wi’ his impudence! There’s mony be 
|| never passed away. ‘‘Faither” was always an | bairn atlder than him canna speak sae weel. It’s 
authority with Katie and her mother, his ways a | no a safe business, I can tell you, Adam.” 
constant teaching, and his words an enduring ‘Gi’ ower, gi’ ower, woman,” said the Sergeant ; 
strength, for they were echoes from the Rock of | wie Sar 8 “e ain = as we hae = ne 
Ages. | I’m thankfu’ for them. It does me mair gude than 
The marriage took place after the death of Katie’s | ye can see when I tak’ the boy on my lap, and see 
mother, and soon after Adam had been ordained to | hoo his e’e blinks, and his bit feet gang, and hoo he 
the eldership. | laughs when he hears the bird say, ‘I’m Charlie’s 
A boy was born to the worthy couple, and named | bairn.’ It’s a real blessing to me, for it makes 
Charles, after the Sergeant’s father. | our bonnie bairn happy. And when I’m cutting, 
It was a sight to banish bachelorship from the and stitching, and hammering, at the window, and 
world, to watch the joy of the Sergeant with Charlie, | dreaming o’ auld langsyne, and fechting my battles 
from the day he experienced the new and in- | ower again, and when I think o’ this and that 
describable feelings of being a father, until the awfu’ time that I have seen wi’ brave comrades noo 
flaxen-haired blue-eyed boy was able to toddle to lying in some neuk in Spain; and when I hear the 
him, be received into his waiting arms, and roar o’ the big guns, and the spluttering crackle o’ 
then mounted on his shoulders, while he stepped | the wee anes, and see the crowd o’ red coats, and the 
round the room to the tune of the old familiar | flashing o’ bayonets, and the awfu’ hell—excuse me 
regimental march, performed by him with half | —o’ the fecht, I tell you its like a sermon to me 
whistle half trampet tones, which vainly expressed | when the cratur’ says, ‘A man’s a man for a’ that !’” 
the roll of the band that crashed harmoniously in | The Sergeant would say this, standing up, and erect, 
memory’s ear. Katie ‘‘didna let on” her motherly with one foot forward as if at the first step of the 
id d delight at th tacle, which scaling ladder. ‘Mind you, Katie, that it’s no’ 
avs ‘nds idiieaiieen on ee omnes peas that’s ‘a man i a’ that ;’ but mair than 
Adam had a weakness for pets. Dare we call | ye wad believe are a set 0’ fushionless, water gruel, 
such tastes a weakness, and not rather a minor | useless cloots, cauld sowans, when it comes to the real 
part of his religion, which included within its | bit—the grip atween life and death! O ye wad 
scope a love of domestic animals, in whom he wunner, woman, hoo mony men when on parade, or 
saw, in their willing dependence on himself, a| when singing sangs aboot the war, are gran’ hands, 
reflection of more than they could ever know, or | but wha lie flat as scones on the grass when they 


ment, but one which the Sergeant for a time de- | himself fully understand? At the time we write, 
| 
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see the cauld iron ! . 
(luty, whether he meets man or deevil —that’s the 
man for me in war or peace ; and that’s the reason 
| [ teached the bird thae words. It’s a testimony for 
‘| auld friends that I focht wi’, and that Ill never 
forget—no, never! Dinna be sair, gudewife, on the 
puir bird.”—‘‘ Eh, Katie,” he added, one night, 
| when the bird had retired to roost, ‘‘ just look at 
the cratur’! Is’na he beautifu’? There he sits on 
i| his bawk as roon as a clew, an’ his bit head under 
his wing, dreaming aboot the woods maybe—or 
| aboot wee Charlie—or aiblins aboot naething. But 
|| he is God’s ain bird, wonderfu’ and fearfully made.” 
| Still Katie, feeling that ‘‘a principle”—as she, 
| «la mode, called her opinion—-was involved in the 
bird’s linguistichabits, would still maintain her cause 
| with the same arguments, put in a variety of forms. 
|| “Na, na, Adam!” she would persistingly affirm, 
‘*1 will say that for a sensible man an’ an elder 0’ 
the kirk ye’r ower muckle ta’en up wi’ that cratur’. 
I'll stick to it, that it’s no fair, no richt, but a 
mockery o’ man. I’m sure faither wadna have 
pitten up wi ’t.” 

‘‘Dinna be fleyting on the wee thing wi’ its 
speckled breast and bonnie e’e. Charlie’s bairn, ye 
ken—mind that !” 

“T’m no fleyting on him, for it’s you, no him, 
that’s wrang. Mony a time when I spak to you 
mysel’, ye were as deaf as a door nail to me, and 
could hear naething in the house but that wee neb 
o’ his fechting awa’ wi’ its lesson. Na, ye needna 
glower at me, and look sae astonished, for I’m 
perfect serious.” 

‘* Ye’re speaking perfect nonsense, gudewife, let 
me assure you; and I am astonished at ye,” replied 
Adam, resuming his work on the bench. 

*‘['m no sich a thing, Adam, as spakin’ non- 
sense,” retorted his wife, sitting down with her 
seam beside him. ‘‘I ken mair aboot they jabber- 
ing birds maybe than yersel’, For I’ll never forget 
an awfu’ job wi’ ane o’ them that made a stramash 
atween Mr. Carruthers, our Auld Licht minister, 
and Willy Jamieson the Customer Weaver. The 
minister happened to be veesitin in Willy’s house, 
|| and exhorting him and some neebours that had 
\| gaithered ben to hear. Weel, what hae ye o’t, but 
ane o’ they parrots, or Kickcuckkoo birds—or hoo 


Gie me the man that does his | 





d’ye ca’ them ?—had been brocht hame by Willy’s 
brither’s son—him that was in the Indies—and | 
didna this cratur’ cry oot ‘Stap yer blethers!” 
just abint the minister, wha gied sic a loup, and 
thocht it a cunning device o’ Satan!” 
“‘Gudewife, gudewife!” struck in the Sergeant, 
as he turned to her with a laugh. ‘O dinna | 
blether yoursel’, for ye never did it afore. They 
micht hae hung the birdcage oot while the minister | 
was in. But what had the puir bird to do wi’ | 


| 





| 
| ‘* I’m Charlie’s bairn!’’ The Sergeant rose and went 


Satan or religion? Wae’s me for the religion that 
could be hurt by a bird’s cracks! The cratur’ 
didna ken what it was saying.” 

“Didna ken what it was saying!’ exclaimed |, 
Katie, with evident amazement. ‘‘I tell you, I’ve 
see’d it mony a time, and heard it, too; and it was a 
hantle sensibler than maist bairns ten times its 
size. I was watching it that day when it disturbed 
Mr. Carruthers, and I see’d it looking roon, and 
winkin’ its een, and scartin’ its head long afore it | 
spak ; and it tried its tongue—and black it was, as ye | 
micht expek, and dry as ben leather—three or four 
times afore it got a sound oot; and tho’ a’ the forenoon 
it had never spak a word, yet when the minister began, 
its tongue was lowsed, and it yoked on him wii its 
gowk’s sang, ‘Stap yer blethers, stap yer blethers!’ 
It was maist awfu’ to hear it! I maun alloo, 
hooever, that it cam’ frae a heathen land, and wasna 
therefore sae muckle to be blamed. But I couldna 
mak’ the same excuse for your bird, Adam !” 

A loud laugh from Adam proved at once to Katie 
that she had neither offended nor convinced him by 
her arguments. 

But all real or imaginary differences between the 
Sergeant and his wife about the starling, ended with 
the death of their boy. What that was to them 
both, parents only who have lost a child—an only 
child—can tell. It ‘‘cut up,” as they say, the 
Sergeant terribly. Katie seemed suddenly to be- 
come old. She kept all her boy’s clothes in a press, 
and it was her wont for a time to open it as if for 
worship, every night, and to ‘‘ get her greet out.” 
The Sergeant never looked into it, but read his 
Book at the fireside, put his mark into it, prayed, 
and went to bed in peace. Once, when his wife 
awoke and found him weeping bitterly, he told his 
first and only fib; for he said that he had an ex- 
cruciating headache. A headache! He would no 
more have wept for a headache of his own than he 
would for one endured by his old foe, Napoleon. 

This great bereavement made the starling a painful 
but almost a holy remembrancer of the child. ‘‘I’m 
Charlie’s bairn!” was a death knéll in the house. 
When repeated no comment was made. It was gene- 
rally heard in silence; but one day, Adam and 
his wife were sitting at the fireside taking their 
meal in a sad mood, and the starling, perhaps 
under the influence of hunger, or, who knows, 
from an uneasy instinctive sense of the absence of 
the child, began to repeat rapidly the sentence, 


to its cage with some food, and said, with as much 
earnestness as if the bird had understood him, || 
‘* Ay, yer jist his bairn, and ye’ll be my bairn too | 
as long as ye live!” 
‘* A man’s a man for a’ that!” quoth the bird. 
‘*Maybe,” murmured the Sergeant. 


(To be continued.) 
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| gift of it. Inthis.retirement the disciples of Francis | 
| built a. chapel and. some rude cottages ; and amidst. | 
| its wild: and lofty solitudes during, the summer of 
|| 1224, amd the fast, of forty days, which, the Saint 
| kept im honour of the Archangel Michael, there is 
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HISTORY OF 


Near the: sources of. the: Arno and. the. Tiber, a 
branch of the Apennines rises wooded. almost tovits 


| summit; In its: hollows there are deep grottoes, 
| and two. jutting, rocks which, according to an old 
| legend, were upheaved towards the sky at the 
| mement. of thedeath of Christ. Here. St. Francis 
| of Assisi found one of his favourite retreats: The 


mountain belonged to him as much as.anything can 


| be said to have belonged. to.a man: whose principle | 
| was, not to own amything on earth. The Count | 
|| Roland, the lord of the country, had made. him a:| 


supposed to have here happened the greatest miracle 


|| of:the middle ages—the miracle of the Stigmata. 


In a. former paper we spoke of this miracle, of its 


| strange and fascinating character, and the. deep 
| hold. which it. took of the spiritual imagination of 
| the Mediwval Church, and. promised to return.to it | 
| and consider whether it admitted of any natural | 
explanation. To the devout, Catholic of course it 


needs no such explanation. It is only a part of the 
supernatural furniture familiar to his mind. The 
Saints are to him beings of a higher order. The 
supernatural life of the Church is perpetuated in 
them, not merely. in the saintliness, purity, and 


frequent beauty of their character, but in their | 
doings and sufierings. They do what others cannot | 


do; they have an intimacy with heaven which 
others have not. They confound. their enemies 
witha word ;, they come forth from cruel tortures 
unharmed. Nature obeys their behests, and. a 
secret charm of diviuity hedges them.about. The. 


| miracle, therefore, is merely a fitting part. of their 
| lives. The:wonder would be if it were not present. 

| And, marvellous as is the great. mira..e of the 
| Stigmata, there is: nothing in it to excite tle inere- 
| dulity of the faithful, who see the lives. of the 





| Saints through this haze of supernaturalism. St. 
Francis was the great. medieval Saint. All other | 
| saintliness is eclipsed by his ; and itis only appro- 

| priate, therefore, that to him should have been | 


granted this: choicest tokem of divine favour, to 
wear on his: body the marks of his Lord’s Passion. 
But: the historical: student cannot accept such an | 
explanation even if he would. He must look at | 
every fact on its own evidence. He must ask of 
any marvel which he encounters—did the thing 
really happen in that form, or in any form? What 
proof is there that it happened at all? Is. not its | 
very claim to be supernatural a presumption against | 
it? For similar supernatural facts, it is admitted on. | 
all hands, no longer happen. If they are for a time 





Note.—This paper is founded on Hase’s interesting 
Sketch of the Life of St. Francis of Assisi. 


A MIRACLE. 


reported,. a little inquiry,serves to explode them. 
They, disappear when fairly looked into.. This is to 
put the. historical. question. fairly in a shape. in 
which, no one is entitled to quarrel with it; Wedo 
not set out,from any sceptical basis. We do. not 
venture to prejudge the question of the super- 
natural|; we simply ask evidence of. it. And if 
satisfactory evidence. is not. to be found, we.ask for | 


explanation. What account.does the marvel.admit | 


of? How did. the.supposed. miracle arise ? how did 
men: really come to credit. it, if it. did not really 
happen? The historical problem is: only exhausted 
when, we are able to give. some answer to these 
questions. 

Let us look. at. the evidence in the. special case 
before'us.. The miracle: of. the Stigmata. is. handed 
down to us through what we may call. three pri- 
many sources. These are the biographies of. St. 
Fraacis, written within. forty years of his death, 
and each of them with significant variations con- 


| taining am account of the miracle. Thomas de 


Gelano, a diseiple of the Saint, wrote his life in. | 
obedience to papal command—three years after his 
death—in 1229, Twenty years afterwards, viz., in | 
1247, the: three companions (Leo, Rufinus,, Angelus) | 


| wrotea sort of supplement to this original biography. 
| They hadi been friends, of St. Francis; and one of 


them (Leo) had been his confessor and chosen confi- 
dant. They profess: to give facts, and while:charged: | 
by the general of the Order with a careful recital of || 
the miracles of the Saint, they yet draw attention | 
to his character as far greater than any of his: || 
miracles, which were to be. considered; according to | 
them, mainly as evidences of his saintliness, Finally, 
Bonaventura, the most Platonic of the: medizval 
schoolman, and general of the Order of Franciscans, 
wrote:a life of the great. founder in Paris in 1263, 
This task was laid upon him: by the Order on account 
of the many. legendary stories already in circulation 
regarding the Saint, and was only undertaken after 
a visit: to his. birthplace, and elaborate inquiries:at 


| all the: contemporaries of Francis:who still survived. | 
| The book is half: a. gospel, half a poem, and while | 


undertaken with a view of clearing the life of the || 
Saint from legends, can least: of the three bio- | 


_ graphies: claim to be free from legendary and my- 
| thical: material: 


Such: are the sources of the miraculous story. | 
More particularly, Thomas de Celano: tells us that 
in the: two: last years of his life the: Saint bore the 
signs: of the cross: in five placesiofi his body, just.as if 
he had hung upon the cross with the Son of God. 
The miracle happened in this wise, according to him. 
As the Saint communed witl: God in solitary retire- 
ment he besought some special expression of the 
Divine Will ; and opening the Gospel, according to 
his wont, three times, his glance fell each time upon 


' the narrative of the Passion. Then suddenly he 


saw in vision a seraph with six wings and out- 



























































| ment about it. 
| impressed upon St. Francis as he consulted ‘the 
Gospel. 
| even as [ have sought to follow Him in all the 
| acts of his life.” 
| related with some difference in the details of the 
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stretched hands as if attached to the cross: two 
wings covered the head, two were unfolded for 
flight, and the remaining two covered the whole 
body. Thesight ravished the Saint and pierced his 
heart with ineffable joy ; and as he asked what it 
meant there began ‘to appear on his own hands and 
feet mysterious marks of ‘nails, as on the apparition 
—the heads of the nails projecting in the palms of 
his ‘hands and upon his feet, a curved surface of 
swollen flesh upon the hands, and at the right side 
a wound that often bled and wet his garments. 

The story of the three companions is very similar. 


| One morning, as St. Francis was upon Alverno, ‘the 


name of the mountain solitude, at the time of the 
elevation of the cross, he was lost ina transport of 
compassionate sympathy for his crucified Lord. 


| The same vision of the ‘seraph appeared to him 

| with the addition of the figure of the crucified One 

| glearning between the wings of the heavenly appari- 

| tion; and when the vision ‘vanished, the same 

| marksvas of nails appeared, the flesh rising inswollen 
lumps, and leaving the colour of iron. 


The account of Bonaventura is less‘simple. There 
is more an air of reflection and explanatory com- 
He says that the thought was 
‘*T must become like Christ m His passion, 


Then the vision of the seraph is 


vision :—‘“*One morning, as the Saint was praying 
on the slope of the mountain, he saw a seraph 


| descend from heaven with a rapid ‘flight, having 
| between wings of fire the image of a crucified 
|| man. 


the Passion entered into his soul as a sword, while 


| it was communicated to him ‘by chosen revelation 


that he must be transformed into His image not by 
the martrydom of the flesh, but by ardour of soul. 
Immediately the apparition vanished, the marks of 
the nails and the wound in the side began to 
appear,” 

Such is the story as given by St. Francis’ three 
early biographers. It is not necessary to give any 
later accounts. One or two points claim to be 
noticed on the face of the story before we proceed to 
examine more particularly the evidence on which 
the miracle rests. In the vision as narrated by 
Thomas de Celano, there is only a crucified seraph 
seen ; in the vision of the three companions there 
is the further vision of a crucified man between the 
wings of the seraph; and im ‘the vision of Bona- 
ventura the seraph becomes Christ himself. And 
this last view is declared to be confirmed by the 
statement of a brother, in 1282, to whom St. 
Francis appeared, informing him that it was no 
angel but Christ himself who was manifested to 
him while the mountain was bathed in a golden 
light, and who Himself impressed with ineffable 
swectuess the stigmata upon his body. The general 
of the Order caused the statement of the brother to 


In the celestial figure the Saint at once | 
| recognised his Lord, and all the tender bitterness of | 


| be registered in the archives of Assisi, as completing 


the primitive'testimony tothe miracle. ‘This is the 
only hiut thus early of the mode in which ‘the 
sacred wounds were made on the body of St. 
Francis. For in none of our narratives is there any 
mention, ‘as in the later legends, of the wounds 
having been communicated by embrace, or, as -re- 
presented in the great picture of Giotto in Assisi, 
by bleody rays proceeding from the vision, and 
imprinting them on the body of the Saint. There isan 
especial obscurity also in the first and simplest form 
of the story of the vision by Thomas de Celano, 
namely, as to ‘how the wounds were seen at all-in 
the crucified seraph, when with two of its wings it | 
covered its whole body. 
Passing over such minor criticisms, let us look at 
the evidence on which the fact of the miracle, or of | 
St. Francis bearing the wounds of the Passion, is | 
based. The character of the evidence is particularly | 
deserving of notice. According to his first biogra- | 
pher, the saint carefully concealed the stigmata 
from inspection. To no one during his life was the 
secret fully revealed. Two of the brethren * alone 
were permitted to see the wound im his siile, and 
one of them also to touch it with his hands. It was | 
only after his death that the miracle became fully | 
known. Then the whole people of Assisi flocked to 
view ‘the dead body of the Saint, and gazed on it | 
with stricken awe in:its resemblance to that of the | 
Son of God, which bore the sins of the world upon | 
| the cross. He adds, significantly, that it was es- 
| teemed the highest favour to be admitted ‘‘not only | 
| to kiss the sacred wounds, but tesce them.”+ The 
| narratives of ‘the three companions agree in this 
| respect substantially with that of Thomas de | 
Celano. There is an important difference, how- 
ever, in the statement of Bonaventura. He also | 
mentions, indeed, that the Saint endeavoured care- | 
fully to hide the sacred mystery during his life- | 
time, by covering his hands with the sleeves of his | 
frock, and wearing shoes on his feet. But he adds | 
that, notwithstanding his efforts at concealment, 
‘‘some of the brethren saw the stigmata of ‘the 
hands and feet,” and “very many affirmed by oath | 
that they had seen them.” The distinction in the | 
original is peculiar, and deserves to be exhibited :— | 
‘‘Latere non potuit quin aliqui stigmata manuum | 
viderunt et pedum—plurimi se vidisse juramento 
firmirunt.” Several cardinals even are said to have 
seen, and to have celebrated the miracle in prose and 
verse. And the Pope Alexander IV., according to 
Bonaventura, in a sermon which he himself heard, | 
declared that he had witnessed with his own eyes 
the wounds of the Saint while he lived. After his | 
death, Bonaventura goes on to say, as many as fifty | 
monks and innumerable laymen saw them, and 
many touched and kissed them. It is true that | 
Francis concealed so carefully the wound in his 
side, that two witnesses alone had seen it privately 





* Elias of Cortona and Rufinus. ' 
+ “ Non solum ad osculandum, sed ad videndum sacra 
stigmata.” 
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—the same two mentioned by Thomas de Celano. 
But the brethren who washed the Saint’s garments 
had come to know of the wound which they after- 
wards saw with adoring reverence when he was 
dead. And the great schoolman concludes his 
narrative by the statement that the “‘fact of the 
stigmata had been assured not only by two or three 
witnesses, which would have been enough, but 
superabundantly by a large number, so as to take 
away from the incredulous all pretext of unbelief.” 

The increase in the number of witnesses of the 
miracle in proportion to the distance of the bio- 
grapher from the time of St. Francis is highly 
significant. It is the usual law of evidence in 
such matters, and is calculated at once to raise 
suspicion. A further cause of suspicion is to be 
found in a special incident mentioned by Bona- 
ventura. There was, according to him, an un- 
believer, a “‘ doubting Thomas,” among the crowd 
of the inhabitants of Assisi who flocked to see the 
awful sight after the Saint’s death—a certain 
knight of the place. But as soon as he was per- 
mitted to see the- wounds with his own eyes, and 
to touch them with his hands, his incredulity van- 
ished, and he became par excellence the witness of 
the truth of the miracle. There is a vein of inven- 
tiveness here that is highly significant. 

A few further fragments of evidence are adduced. 
A Spanish bishop, writing against the Albigenses 
in 1231, mentions the stigmata of St. Francis as a 
fact so well ascertained that he argues from it 
regarding the manner in which Christ Himself may 
have suffered. As this bishop, however, evidently 
founds upon the narrative of Thomas de Celano, 
which had appeared two years before, he cannot be 
regarded as an independent witness. There only 
remains to be considered, therefore, the solemn 
attestations of the two Popes, Gregory IX. and 
Alexander IV., both contemporaries and friends of 
the Saint. The character of their evidence can only 
be appreciated in connection with the purposes 
which it was intended to serve. 

A certain bishop of Olmutz, and a Moravian friar 
of the Great Dominican Order, had cast open dis- 
credit upon the miracle of the stigmata. The 
former had forbidden any one to represent the 
wounds upon the images of St. Francis, or of any 
other saint. Gregory IX. notified to the bishop 
that his conduct was offensive to God and Holy 
Church, and called upon him to retract his denial 
of the miracle. The friar he summoned to Rome to 
receive the chastisement due to his daring. This 
occurred in 1237, eleven years after the death of 
St. Francis; and whatever weight may be due to 
the Papal testimony in favour of the miracle, the 
causes which provoked it at least proved that the 
miracle was not universally acknowledged. Nor 
was it received without doubt many years after 
this. The testimony of Alexander IV., like that of 
his predecessor, consists of a denunciatory brief, 
directed against those who in their insensate blind- 
ness still ventured to dispute regarding the fact of 








the stigmata. So late as 1259, the Holy Father 
utters threats against certain secular clergy and 


monks of Spain who remained incredulous even | 


after all that had been said on the subject. 


It is unnecessary to pursue the thread of evidence | 
further down. We have already plainly got beyond | 
the range of primary evidence. The more tho- | 
roughly we examine the facts, the more clearly | 


indeed will we see that there is, after all, only one 


bit of really original evidence brought before us. | 
For the question comes to be, Is there any one | 


really trustworthy who affirms that he saw the 
stigmata, or, at least, that he heard with his own 
ears some one, whose words admit of no dispute, 
affirm that he saw the stigmata? This is the 
lowest measure of evidence that could possibly be 
accepted. Even if we had such evidence, what 
possibilities of deception might remain as to the 
real character of the wounds or seeming wounds 
seen! What possibilities of explanation might 
there be without calling in question the veracity of 
the witness! But the primary question, upon 
which the whole truth of this story must hinge, is, 
Have we such a witness? On the first view we 
seem to have more than one such witness. For we 
have Bonaventura telling us that he heard Alex- 
ander IV. declare in a public discourse that he had 
himself seen the stigmata. Then we have the 
statement of Thomas de Celano that both Elias of 
Cortona, and Rutinus, one of the three companions, 


saw the wound in the side of St. Francis. Let us | 


see what these statements come to when examined. 


Of Bonaventura’s good faith there can be no | 
doubt. He is one of the highest and purest charac- | 
ters of the Middle Ages, But then his evidence is | 
only hearsay ; and we have the statement of Pope | 
Alexander himself, which must be allowed to | 


supersede any account of it from secondary sources. 
In none of his declarations on the subject, directed 
against those who still in different quarters ques- 
tioned the miracle, does Alexander affirm that he 


himself saw the stigmata. His statement is always | 


of ageneral character. ‘‘ Faithfully observing eyes,” 


he says, ‘‘ beheld them, and fingers to be trusted | 
trembled while they touched them ;”* but he says | 


nothing of his own experience. What is more 
remarkable still, his predecessor, Gregory, in the 
very bull by which St. Francis is enrolled among 
the number of the saints, while speaking generally 
of Francis’ miracles, makes no allusion to this, the 
greatest of all; and Alexander relates that it 
needed a vision of the Saint himself to assure 
Gregory of the wound in the side. Why this 
wound should have required more special evidence 
than the marks on the hands and feet we are not 
informed. fon 

We are left then to test the evidence of the two 





* Viderunt namque oculi fideleter intuenter et certis- 
simi palpantium digiti palpaverunt, quod in manibus 
ejus et pedibus expressa undique similitudo clavorum de 
subjecto proprio carnis excrevit vel de materia nove crea- 
tonis accrevit. 
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witnesses mentioned by Thomas de Celano; and 
one of them is easily disposed of. For Rufinus 
is one of the three companions who composed the 
second biography of the Saint, which appeared in 
1247, when doubts had been already expressed 
as to the fact of the miracle, and after Pope 
Gregory himself had needed a vision to convince 
him of the wound in the side. Notwithstanding 
none of the three companions declare that they 
themselves had been witnesses of the miracle they 
describe. They spoke of the care with which the 
Saint hid the wounds from view, and that all his 


non diu ante mortem. The phrase is no doubt in- 
definite ; but it does not seem likely that the writer 
would have spoken of an event, which is alleged to 
have occurred fully two years before, as having 
occurred ‘‘ not long before” the death of one whose 
full age was only forty-five years. There is a 
curious coincidence between this statement and 
that of Matthew Paris, the Benedictine historian, 
| whose work is only of slightly posterior date to the 
| death of St. Francis. It was completed in 1250. 
| He says that when St. Francis was about to leave 
| the world and receive the reward of his earthly 














\| care could not keep them from the knowledge of 
\| his intimate associates; but neither Rufinus nor the 
‘| others anywhere say, ‘“‘ We ourselves saw them 
and touched them ; that which our eyes have seen 
and our hands have handled, declare we unto you.” 
The statement of Thomas, to say the least of it, 
can scarcely be held authoritative in such circum- 
stances, 

There remains only one alleged witness, Elias of 
Cortona. Let us consider bis position and cha- 
racter. At first it might seem that there could be 
no higher or more competent witness. For Elias 
was the close friend and companion of the Saint. 
Apprehending his decease, he repaired to him at 
Sienna, had him conveyed to Cortona, and thence to 
Assisi. He watched over him with almost ma- 
ternal care, was with him in his last moments, and 
received his dying benediction. He succeeded him, 
moreover, in the government of the order. All this 
might seem to give his testimony a peculiar value, 


labours, there appeared ‘‘on the 15th day before his 
death” the wounds of Christ upon hands and feet. 
What are we to say to such statements? At any 
rate they give no countenance to the stories of the 
vision at Alverno. It is obvious indeed that we 
have reached in the statement of Elias of Cortona 
the primary source of authority for the miracle of 
the stigmata, and that the later versions of its 
origin are to be explained by this statement. The 
Saint’s prayerful rapture at Alverno, and the vision | 
of the seraph, of which there is no hint in the 
words of Elias, are plainly the after-thoughts of | 
the spiritual imagination as it dwelt upon the great | 
mystery and sought some explanation of it. The | 
one bit of genuine evidence for the mystery is the | 
statement of Elias; and so it becomes necessary to | 
scan his statement, not only in itself but in the 
light of the character of the man from whom it | 
| comes, 


So far we have noticed its discrepancy with the | 


























and especially when we consider that it is not | story given in the lives of St. Francis, and the title 
merely the statement of Thomas de Celano on the | which it has from its undoubted originality to 
subject that we have, but moreover a statement by | displace and set aside that story. But it is further 
Elias himself. In announcing to the society the | deserving of notice, how guarded is the language | 
death of its founder, he at the same time announces | employed by Elias. He does not affirm that he | 
to them “‘a great joy, even a new miracle. Never | himself saw the wounds of which he speaks. He | 
has the world seen such a sign, except in the person | speaks indeed of a great and joyful mystery, but he | 
of the Son of God. A little before death (non diu | does not add ‘‘ whereof I am witness :” ‘‘I am the | 
ante mortem) our Father and Brother appeared to disciple which testifieth of this thing.” His lan- 
be one crucified, bearing on his body the five | guage, on the contrary, is quite general, although, as 
wounds which are the stigmata of Christ; for his | we have already said, there can be no doubt that | 
hands and his feet had as it were punctures of nails | he designed to convey an assurance of the miracle. | 
(quasi puncturas clavorum) on each side, preserving | Yet there is a special caution even in his assurance. 
the appearance of scars and showing the blackness | The marks on the hands and feet of the Saint are 
of the nails; while his side appeared pierced by a | not definitely pronounced to be what they appeared 
lance and frequently gave forth blood.” * to be, and what he wished them to be believed to 
This statement seems sufficiently explicit. There | be. They were only ‘‘ quasi marks of nails showing 
can be no doubt of the meaning it was intended to | the blackness of the iron, while the side appeared 
convey. At the same time it invites examination | lanced or pierced with a spear.” (See Note.) 
in certain particulars. It makes no mention, it | The question arises therefore, what was the real 
{| will be observed, of the peculiar fleshly excrescences | state of the case? What is the most probable ex- 
in the form of nails, upon which the later accounts | planation of the alleged marvel? This Elias of 
dwell. Then, so far from pointing back the occur- | Cortona is plainly responsible for its conception— 
rence of the miracle to a previous remarkable epoch | is the only original authority for it. Were there 
in the life of the Saint, it says that the appearances 


really certain marks on the body of St. Franeis, which 
manifested themselves a little before his death— | his excited faith easily converted into the alleged 


: : ; wounds? Was the whole matter a pure invention 
* It is well to notice the exact form of the language | of his unscrupulous brain, for the glory of his order 


+66 4 ica- | " ° . 
here :—“ Quasi puncturas clavorum . . . reservantes cica and the exaltation of its power? Unhappily for the 





























trices et nigritudinem clavorufn ostendentes latus vero | : 
ejus lanceatum apparuit et sepe sanguinem evaporavit.” miracle, the character of the successor of St. Francis 
| VIlI—4 
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was such as to render even the last supposition by 
no means improbable. It must be remembered, 
also, that the boundaries between fact and fiction 
were but faintly divided in those times, especially 
in all that pertained to the advancement or glory of 
the Church. Men believed readily what they wished 
to believe. The appetite for marvel was insatiable. 
It gave no shock to their sense of truth to hear that 
the bones of saints which never touched Italian soil 
were deposited in spots whither worshippers thronged 
in pious credulity. To this day many such traditions 
live in Italy, and apparently nurse piety without the 
shadow of a foundation to rest upon. There was 
nothing therefore calculated to excite unbelieving 
astonishment in the story of the Stigmata. All knew 
of the self-sacrifice of St. Francis’ life; all knew how 
he had aimed ‘‘to put on the Lord Jesus” and to 
bear about ‘‘ His dying” in the most literal manner ; 
and it merely filled up the measure of the popular 
conception of him, to hear at length that he ‘‘ bore 
on his body the marks of the Lord Jesus.” The 
spiritual idea could not in such an age sustain itself 
by its own power ; it was necessary that it should 
be incarnated in some material and visible form. It 
needed only in this case, as in others, that there 
should be sufficient hardiness of design to condense 
the popular conception, and set it forth in some 
shape adapted to the eager credulity on all sides. 

Elias of Cortona, there can be little doubt, was 
the designer in the present case. He saw the ad- 
vantage of the time, and he took it. Probably his 
own mind was not without vague thoughts of the 
truth of what he stated ; but a very slight account 
of him will be enough to show that he was not a 
man likely to care for the exact truth of what suited 
his purposes. He had the hardy boldness to avail 
himself of the popular credulity; he had none of 
the scruples which would make him shrink from 
profiting by a falsehood. 

The career of Elias sufficiently reveals his cha- 
racter. After the death of St. Francis he appeared 
the only man fitted, from his power of government, 
to become the head of the Order. His subsequent 
efforts to regain his position when deprived of it, 
prove how congenial its prominence and authority 
must have been to him ; yet he made a feint of de- 
elining it under pretence of bodily weakness and 
incapacity to endure the rigours which the dignity 
demanded. He was assured that he might spare 
himself, and even ‘‘eat,” according to the proverb, 
from ‘‘gold,” if he would only assume the govern- 
ment, which no one could undertake but himself, 
Accordingly, he had no sooner entered upon his 
task, than he relaxed some of the more rigid condi- 
tions of the rule, in his own case at least, and 
busied: himself mainly in organising vast subsidies 
for the construction of the great church at Assisi. 
He was in the habit of saying that “the rule could 
only be strictly obeyed by those who were very 
near to God, and the spiritual equals of the 
founder-” Qpposition very soon sprang up to such 
a governor. He was accused of violating the prin- 





ciples upon which the Order was founded. He re- 
torted upon one of his prominent accusers by a 
severe punishment. The question was referred to 
Rome ; a more formal accusation was there urged 
against Elias, and Gregory IX., after hearing his 
defence, resolved on his deposition. All this took 
place within three or four years after his accession. 
He submitted at first quietly to the sentence of the 
Pope; retired to his native town of Cortona ; let 
his beard grow; and sought the reputation of an 
anchorite. Meantime he was diligently preparing 
for his return to office. Collecting his partisans in 
great numbers at a general meeting of the Order in 
1236, they broke forth into loud complaints at his 
unjust deposition; his successor withdrew discom- 
fited ; and Elias, reducing his adversaries to silence, 
forced the Pope to recognise him once more at the 
head of the Order. The old complaints against him, 
however, were soon revived, especially by those 
who remembered the early days of the Order, and 
the spirit in which St. Francis himself lived. On 
his part Elias met the complainers by a high hand, 
expelling some and imprisoning others. He sought 
to represent them as men of an unquiet turn of mind, 
jealous of their personal intimacy with the founder, 
and desirous of living as sheep without a shepherd. 
For a while he kept his place in the face of opposi- 
tion, but at length the complaints reached such a 
height, that the Holy Father convened a general 
chapter of the Order at Rome, and again deposed 
Elias. Then the true character of the man appeared. 
He had recourse no longer to a mock humility, but 
turned to the emperor, and espoused his cause 
against the Pope. The Order assented to his deposi- 
tion, and expelled him from its ranks. He was even 
excommunicated, and appears henceforth to have 
passed a secular life, engaged in political affairs, 
Upon his deathbed he received the Church’s absolu- 
tion, but died without being readmitted to the 
Order which he had twice endeavoured to govern. 
Such was the man to whose word as its primary 
authority the miracle of the Stigmata is traced. It 
may seem a harsh conclusion, but it is the one most 
probable and consistent with facts, that the miracle 
was the device of Elias. There was nothing in the 
device of too startling a character for such a scheming 
and busy brain. The only question seems to be, 
how he carried out the device, whether by mere 
hardihood of assertion, or also by actual manipula- 
tion of the body of the Saint, so that it really seemed 
to present the appearance of wounds to the devotees 
who beheld it after death. There is nothing im- 
probable in this latter hypothesis, shocking as it may 
be to our ideas. The death of St. Francis was fore- 
seen. Elias was, if not alone with him, the only 
person in charge of his death-bed. The physician 
had cauterised the temples of the dying Saint. The 
suggestion may have been enough; the same process 
performed on the hands and feet would give the 
black appearance of nails—nigritudinem clavorum. 
Let it not be supposed that there is anything in- 
credible in this, horrible as it may seem. Four 
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| glory. The idea of the cross, in its literal suffering 


| church, that he conceived the plan of his Order ; 





| side may be accounted for, even a wound as large 
| and deep as Matthew Paris describes. 


| an hour after sunset; and on the following Sunday, 
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or five years after the death of St. Francis we find 
the crude and passionate devotion of the time maim- 
ing, in a manner not less shocking, the body of 
Elizabeth, the saint of Hungary.* 

It is told by Bonaventura, that there was seen 
around the head of the Saint while yet alive, a cross 
in the form of a Tau (T), which marvellously trans- 
formed his visage. Elias would consider that he 
was merely giving material reality to this visionary 


not less than in its spiritual meaning, had become 
identified with the Saint in the devout imagination 
of the time. In giving outward expression to this 
idea, Elias may have seemed to himself to have been 
merely fulfilling at once the aspiration of the Saint 
and the faith of the people. Nor can we doubt that 
the resulting glory which would accrue to the Order 
from the credit of so great a marvel would have its 
force on a. mind so fertile in ambition and so un- 
scrupulous in the means of gratifying it. 

May it not have been also that the,wound in the 
side was real? According to a tradition which has 
not died out, the heart of the Saint was laid in 
the little church at Portiuncula, beneath the altar. 
Here it was, in the cloister attached to this little 


here it was that he retired to die. The spot. had 
possessed his heart in life, and the story is that it 
retained it in death. And if there is anything in 
this tradition, do we not. see how the wound in the 


If we finally bring into view for a moment, the 
facts attending the death of the Saint, the whole 
character of the supposed miracle will still more 
clearly appear.. St. Francis died on Saturday, about 


his body seems to have been exposed in the small 
dimly-lighted chapel at Portiuncula, Crowds came 
to look upon it as the news of the death spread. 
But no circumstances could have been more un- 
favourable to an honest inspection than a small 





darkened chamber, scarcely holding more than a 
dozen people, to and from which excited numbers 
were constantly passing. Why, if the miracle was 
genuine, should this have been all the opportunity | 


given of witnessing it? Why, before the close of 
Sunday, should preparations for the interment of 
his body have been already begun? Neither the 
custom of the time nor the temperature of October 
rendered such a course necessary. Not.only so, but 
why was such jealous care taken of the body in its 
transference to the church of St. George, in Assisi, 
where it lay till the erection of the magnificent 
Franciscan church, insthe crypt of which it was at 
length deposited? The nuns were only permitted 
to see it through the grating of a window ; and at 
last, when conveyed to its final resting-place, the 
event appears to have been signalised by a combat 
between the monks and the people—the latter 
determined to see the body, the former determined 
to. prevent their inspection of it. Startled at the 
scandal, the Pope laid his interdict upon Assisi. An 
event does not become more, but less credible 
which was thus carefully kept. from verification. A 
miracle does not excite confidence, but. rather ]sus- 
picion, which needed the arm of the papal au- 
thority to vindicate it. 

The conclusion to which we have come is perhaps 
a melancholy, but not the less an inevitable one, 
viz., that the miracle of the Stigmata. is to be traced 
to the unscrupulous invention of St. Francis’ suc- 
cessor. It is a painful illustration of the sad change 
apt to pass over every spiritual history. The living 
earnest thought of one age becomes the mere 
materialized symbol of another. The nobie Truth 
is drained through corrupting soil into the mean 
falsehood. The pure aspiration of St. Francis, to 
be in all things like unto his Lord, became to Elias 
the likeness of nails upon his hands and feet, and a 
fleshly wound in his side. It is the same melan- 
choly lesson which all Christian history teaches, 
that man cannot long hold the spiritual before him, 
without some adjunct of the material which debases 
while it condenses his higher thoughts. Constantly 
we see the process of degradation going on; but 
happily also a process of revival and reconstruction. 
It is man’s mishap to be ever deteriorating the 
living waters ; but it is the glory of God to be ever 
freshening them by renewed contact with human 
spirits, and by a fuller effluence from the Fountain 
of Life. . J.. TULLOCH. 
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In this article I shall not attempt to give a‘ 
history of the Atlantic Telegraph. The graphic 
and eloquent, narrative published in the news- 
papers from the diaries of Dr. Russell and Mr. 
Deane; separate works by Dr. Heury Field, Dr. 








* “Plurimi devotione aceensi » apne pannorum | 


incidebant,, alii ty amg ay pilos capitis incidebant 
et ungues; quedam a@ures illius truncabat, etiam semmi- 
tatem mamillarum ejus Ses precidebant et pro 
reliquis sibi servabant. de Dict. quatuor Cancell,”’ 
_ ken,, tom. ii, p. 2032. 


ene 


Russell, and Mr. Bacon; and the article in the 
North British Review for October, 1858, by Sir 
David Brewster, contain valuable materials from 
which a connected history of the undertaking, from 
its commencement, could be written. I confine my- 
self to giving explanations regarding some of the 
most interesting electrical circumstances comnected 
with the working of the Atlantic Telegraph. The 
| limits of the present communication prevent. me 
| from saying anything on the electric conditions 
which the cable must fulfil to work well, or on the 
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electric tests applied during the manufacture and 
submergence, in order that these conditions may be 
found fulfilled when the cable is laid; or on the 
mechanical appliances used for laying and lifting 
Atlantic Cables. The reader who desires to have 
practical information on these more _ technical 
matters, may consult, with advantage, an excellent 
article which has just appeared (Dec. 1866) in the 
North British Review. Zz a 

In every kind of electric telegraph, long or short, 
aérial or submarine, a signal is sent from either end 
by causing electricity to flow through an ivsulated 
metal wire, and to produce a material effect at the 
other end, perceptible by an intelligible being sta- 
tioned there to receive the communications. This 
effect may be direct upon the nerves of the receiver, 
and perceived by his electric sense. 

Metaphysicians and physiologists have long agreed 
| to add one to the popular number of five senses, 
and they give us a sense of heat, besides a sense of 
resistance, both included in what is commonly 
called the sense of touch. But they give no name 
to the sensation produced in the human body by an 
electric current. 

Any of our readers who please, may, with the 
| simplest of instrumental appliances, make an electric 
| telegraph, by which one may speak by his hands, to 
| another who will receive the message on his tongue 
| in the most distant room of a large house. 
| metal wires, of any convenient thickness, be laid from 
one station to the other, and care taken that the 


| wires do not touch one another, or any other metal 
| or moist body, by which the communication between 


them could be affected. Let a half-crown, and a 
' similar piece of zinc be soldered to the ends of the 
| telegraph wires at the receiving station. Let the 
receiver then place the two metal discs side by 
| side on his tongue, without touching one another. 
The sender, in another room, holds his two ends of 
| the wires in his hands, and alternately presses 
| them into contact and separates them. If he 

wishes to send the letter A, he makes contact for a 
| short time, and immediately afterwards he makes a 
| second contact of twice or thrice as long duration ; 
| for the letter B he will make a long contact and 
| three short contacts in rapid succession ; the letter 
Cc, a long, a short, a long, a short; D, a long and 
| two shorts; £, a single short contact ; and so on. 
Every time a contact is made by the sender, the 
|| receiver perceives a remarkable sensation, especially 
|} on that part of the tongue which is touched by the 
zinc plate, as if the previously tasteless metal were 
|| suddenly converted into caustic. By this sensation 
|| he learns what letters are sent through the wires, 
|| and with a little practice he ean easily read long 
messages. An unskilled tongue, however, speedily 
becomes confused by the rapid succession of these 
variations of taste, and can only receive messages of 
any considerable length at a very slow rate. What 
degree of skill might be attained by continued 
practice it is impossible to discover without actual 
trial But I have ascertained that in point of 


Let two | 


sensibility the tongue far surpasses any receiving 
instrument in use in our inland telegraphic service. 
Thus I have ascertained that signals made precisely 
as described are perceptible through a length of 
wire resisting the electric current as much as does 
the whole of one of our Atlantic Cables ; and by 
the kind permission of Mr. Tansley, superintendent 
of the British and Irish Magnetic Telegraph in 
Glasgow, I have tasted signals from Newcastle, 
Belfast, Greenock, and other distant places, when 
the currents conveying them were too feeble to 
move perceptibly the ordinary working instruments {| 
of the station. In these latter trials the ordinary | 
telegraphic arrangement described below was use, | 
with only the modification of substituting the 
tongue with two halfcrowns on it, for the receiving | 
instrument in the circuit between “line” and | 
** earth.” | 
The reader need scarcely be told that no ordinary 
telegraphic work is conducted on the plan suggested 
above. The physiological result seems to have been 
first described by Siilzer, a German professor of | 
mathematics, writing towards the end of last cen- | 
tury on ‘‘a general theory of the fine arts;” and 
to have been first distinctly proved to depend on 
electric currents, by Galvani and Volta. The 
tongue, with the two dissimilar metals touching it, 
constitutes what we now call a voltaic or galvanic 
element ; and, except in the character of the effect 
used by the receiver, and in some other details which 
I will explain presently, the system agrees perfectly 
with that of many of our city district telegraphs in 
| this country, and of some longer lines in America 
| in which the battery is used at only one of the 
| intercommunicating stations, and the ‘ Morse 
| alphabet” adopted. The electric action concerned 
| is explained thus by Volta, Davy, and Faraday. 
| Water is chemically composed of oxygen and hydro- 
gen; that is, as presumed, it consists of groups of 
| small highly condensed portions of these substances 
| held together by strong mutual attractions. When 
two metals, such as zinc and silver, are immersed 
in it, or laid on a moist porous” body like the tongue, 
and connected with one another by a metal wire, the 
water becomes decomposed by a superior attraction | 
of electric origin which the zinc plate in these cir- | 
cumstances exerts upon the oxygen, tearing it from 
union with the hydrogen. Portions of the hydrogen, 
equivalent to those immediately left free by the 
particles of oxygen taken off by the zinc, appear in 
bubbles of gas rising at the silver plate. The two 
constituents of water are, during their union, in 
opposite electric conditions, the hydrogen ‘‘positive,” 
and the oxygen ‘“‘negative;” and when they are 
separated the hydrogen carries its positive elec- 
tricity, and the oxygen its negative electricity, with 
|it. This causes a flow of the so-called positive 





| 





* The reader need scarcely be told that skin, muscle, 
blood-vessels, and nerves, in the living body, are all porous 
and thoroughly percolated by watery fluid. In general, 
solids of dead vegetable or animal substance, when 
thoroughly dried, become non-conductors of electricity. 
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electricity from the liquid out by the silver plate, 
and through the metal wire to the zinc plate, 
where it meets and neutralises the negative elec- 
tricity continually brought there by the oxygen 
| which combines with the zinc. It may be regarded 
as probable that there is a real electric fluid, and 
| that this fluid really flows through the wire; but 
| in the present state of electric science we cannot 
tell,, or even conjecture on any ground of proba- 
bility, whether the true positive electricity is that 
which is commonly so called, or whether it may 
not be, on the contrary, that which is carried by the 
oxygen to the zinc. But, having given this warning, 
I shall adhere to ordinary usage, and speak of the elec- 
tric current as circulating in the direction—water, 
—silver,—connecting metal wire,—zinc,—water. 

Other metals may be substituted for those men- 
tioned. Thus platinum or gold may be substituted 
for the silver with advantage ; and copper, though 
not so good, has often been used on account of its 
cieapness. But for the positive plate no other 
metal has been found in any respect to answer, 
practically, so well as zinc. 

A great improvement was, however, effected by 
the late Professor Daniell, which consists in using 
two liquids separated from one another by a moist 
porous partition, in one of which the zinc plate is 
immersed, and in the other the negative plate, which 
in his arrangement is always of copper. The liquid 
next the zinc was the same as that used in previous 
batteries, that is, generally, either plain water or 
water acidulated with sulphuric acid ; on the other 
hand the copper plate was immersed in a solution of 
sulphate of copper (blue vitriol) kept always satu- 
rated (that is as strong as possible) by a properly 
placed tray or shelf immersed in the liquid, carrying 
crystals of sulphate of copper. In this battery, as 
long as it is in action, metallic copper is always 
being deposited (‘‘electrotyped”) on the copper 
plate by decomposition of the sulphate of copper. 
No hydrogen is evolved, as the deposition of the 
metallic copper takes place instead, in the system of 
chemical actions and re-actions concerned ; and thus 
the very troublesome variations of power, experienced 
in the simple voltaic element, are done away with. 
A simplified form of Daniell’s battery, which was 
introduced in 1858, especially for sea service, in con- 
nection with the Atlantic Cable of that year, and 
which has since come into very general use in tele- 


graph testing, is represented in the accompanying | 


sketch. In it sawdust takes the place of the porous 
partition, by which the solution of sulphate of copper 
is kept away from the zinc plate. The sawdust also 
affords a support on which the latter rests, and, by 
preventing the liquid from splashing or spilling, it 
renders the battery very portable, and very conve- 
nient for use at sea. A common glass tumbler 
with crystals of sulphate of copper, and a round 
copper plate, laid in its bottom, and filled over that 
with sawdust pressed down on the top with a zinc 
weight, lastly filled up with plain water, makes a 
| Very effective galvanic element of this kind. 
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One such element gives, through either Atlantic 
Cable, a permanent current strong enough to pro- 
duce in some of the more delicate kinds of mirror 
galvanometers a deflection of several hundred times 


eran, 





the amount of the signals by which the messages 
are usually read. Any number of these ‘‘ sawdust 
Daniells,” as they have been called, may be connected 
together, as shown in the diagram, after the manner 
of Volta’s ‘‘crown of cups,” when it is desired to 
multiply the power derivable from any one of them 
alone. Thus, if four be used to send signals to the 
tongue through two pieces of silver or gold lying on 
it, a sensation in the eyes as of a flash of light is 
perceived at the instant the circuit is completed, 
and as long as the current flows a strong acrid 
taste is felt on the tongue. Again, a flash of light 
is perceived in the eyes at the instant the circuit is 
broken, A larger area of zinc and copper renders 
the supply of electricity more abundant, by afford- 
ing a freer passage for the electricity through the 
cell itself, and so diminishing the resistance to the 
circulation of the current. Twenty cells arranged 
precisely as described below, and illustrated by a 
series of four only in the sketch, but with quart 
jars of gutta-percha instead of ordinary glass 
tumblers, constitute the battery by which tele- 
graphic communication between Europe and America 
has been carried on in the year 1866. Before de- 
scribing the arrangements which have been used, I 
must say a few words on the great electro-magnetic 
discovery made by Oersted, the Danish naturalist 
and philosopher, on which is founded the receiving 
instrument of every electric telegraph ever success- 
fully worked in practice. 

To discover the relation between electricity and 
magnetism, was an object kept in view by many of 
the most profound naturalists of last century: and 
their efforts for its attainment were stimulated by 
prizes and rewards offered by scientific academies. 
Oersted, after having tried for it many years, hap- 
pily succeeded in obtaining the long-desired result 
in the year 1819. He found that a magnetic needle 
balanced on its centre of gravity, in the neighbour- 
hood of a wire through which an electric current is 
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passing, takes a position which would be exactly per- 
pendicular to the wire if no other magnetic or electro- 
magnetic force acted on it ; that end or pole of the 


needle which has the same magnetic quality as the | 


north polar regions of the Earth, and which is, 
therefore, properly called its north magnetic pole, 
(although generally marked with an 8. by British 
instrument makers, ) is driven to the south if the line 


of current be from east to west and below the line of | 


the needle, or if from west to cast and aboveit. And 
if the point of support of the needle, and the wire 
conveying the current, be held fixed, while the 
direction of the current is reversed, the needle is 
as much deflected in the opposite direction. The 
amount of this electro-magnetic deflecting force pro- 
ducible by a current of fixed strength, may be greatly 
multiplied by bending the wire round and round so 
as to convey the current in one direction below the 
needle, and in the opposite direction above it. 

To carry out this idea, the philosophical instru- 
ment maker took advantage of the silk-covered 
wire of the milliners ; only using, instead of the iron 
wire which had served their purpose, copper wire, 
as being five or six times as good a conductor of elec- 
tricity. This silk-covered copper wire came to be 
made into coils, which, with magnetic needles pro- 
perly supported in their interior, constituted what was 
called the galvanometer,—an instrument for measur- 
ing the strength of galvanic action, that is, simply 
the strength of a continuous electric current. The silk 
covering of the wire played the important part of 
insulating its several turns from one another, and 
preventing the current from taking any short cut, 
so as to compel the whole of it to pass through each 
turn of the wire. The needle, balanced on a point, 
or hung by a fine thread or single silk fibre, re- 
mained always with its own length horizontal, and 
was free to turn round into any horizontal position. 
When no electric current flows, the needle takes a 
definite direction, either in virtue of terrestrial 
magnetism, or of the action of steel magnets fixed 
in its neighbourhood. When the current passes 
through the coil the needle is deflected to a greater 
or less degree, according to the greater or less 
strength of the current, and in one direction or the 
other according to the direction of the current in 
the wire. Oecersted’s discovery of this grand law of 
nature early brought in a rich harvest of know- 
ledge, through the labours of Ampere, Seebeck, 
Cumming, and Faraday ; and within twenty years 
had an obvious practical application in the Elec- 
tric Telegraph. In every kind of electric telegraph 
which has been practically successful, the magnetic 
virtue possessed by a metal wire during the flow 
of a current of electricity through it, is used in 
the receiving instrument to exercise force and 
thereby cause motions by which visible effects are 
produced. In the simplest forms of telegraph these 
motions are themselves read directly, as in the 
so-called needle telegraphs still used so much on 
our railways; sometimes, again, as in one of the 
very early telegraphs, that of Steinheil, and in the 


system now generally followed by the British and 
Irish Magnetic Telegraph Company, the motion 
directly produced by the electro-magnetic force of 
the current causes (by aid of a “relay,” as described 
below) one or other of two bells to be struck, accord- 
ing as the flow of signal current is through the wire, 
nominally from or towards the sending station. Or 
again, as in the Morse and Bain telegraphs, cur- 
rents in only one direction are used, and signals of 
| the requisite variety are produced by making them 
| of longer or shorter duration. Inthe Morse system 
a long ribbon of paper, kept running at a uniform 
| rate by wheelwork, is embossed with longer or 
| shorter marks by a point pressed against it by 
| electro-magnetic action as long as the current flows 
through the line of telegraph. Various forms of ink- 
markers have been devised, and some have come 
into tolerably extensive use of late. These long 
or short ink-marks are produced with less electro- 
magnetic force, but yet with greater and more easily 
legible distinctness than the embossed long or short 
lines of the original Morse system. 
The Morse alphabet, as printed on a long narrow 
slip of paper by any of the recording instruments, 
is as follows :— 





A 


H 


O 


i 


Teo 


I 


“6 E 


J M 


P 


~Q 
a 


R 


Vv uistala sdieds anee 
Any system in which the alphabet is made of two 
different signals, by positive and negative electric 
pulses, is called, after the name of its inventor, 
Steinheil. The Steinheil alphabet, most commonly 
used now by practical telegraphers, is letter for letter 
the same as the Morse, but with positive currents, 
producing, let us say, a deflection to the right in 
the receiving instrument, instead of a dot, and an 
equally short negative or left-hand deflection instead 
of the dash of the Morse alphabet. 

In the Bain system, as now used on some lines, the 
signals, and the ribbon of paper receiving them, are 
arranged precisely as in the Morse system. The 
ribbon of paper is moistened with solution of nut 
galls, or ferro-cyanide of potassium: and a fixed steel 
wire or thin spring presses it against a metal roller, 
as it runs through the wheelwork. As long as an 
electric current passes from the steel, through the 
paper, to the metal cylinder, the steel is eaten away 
in very minute quantities, which combine with the 
moist chemical preparation on the paper, making 
ink or prussian blue, as the case may be, and mark- 
ing the paper with it. 

But the electric currents used for marking, whether 
electro-magnetically or electro-chemically, are not, 
in any long line of telegraph, produced by the 
current through the line. This current produces a 





| the electro-magnetic influence discovered by Oerstec 





minute, scarcely visible, motion in a magnet, through 
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These minute motions serve to make and break the 
circuit of a special battery, placed to work the 
marking instrument at the receiving station, and 
kept separate from the battery used in the line 
circuit. A receiving instrument which acts thus is 
called a relay, from its being used to give, under 
the guidance of the spent currents from the distant 
station, a fresh relay of power as it were, to carry 
forward the message, whether over a farther stage 
of telegraph line, or merely through the conducting 
wire of the marking instrument. The relay, with 
one form or another of marking instrument, and 
Morse signals of longs and shorts, or ‘‘dots and 
dashes,” as they are technically called, has hitherto 
been used in every great submarine line, until the 
example of a different mode of receiving messages 
has been set in the practical working of the Atlantic 
Cable, which, with the reasons for introducing it, I 
shall now briefly explain. 

As early as 1849, or little more than ten years 
after the practical realisation of the electric tele- 
graph, a principle then new to the scientific world 
was pointed out by Dr. Werner Siemens, of Berlin, 
according to which it has since been found that long 
submarine lines lose the sharp quick action charac- 
teristic of the electric telegraph as known at that 
time. Experimental and mathematical investigations 
on the subject, which have since been carried out by 
various workers, allow me to explain the comparative 
sluggishness of a long submarine telegraph, by an 
analogy which, though apparently gross and me- 
chanical, is suggestive of the deeper relations and 
properties of electricity and of speculations as to its 
nature and way of action, learned from Faraday. A 
water telegraph, which has sometimes been used on 
a small scale, consists of a metal pipe filled with 
water, and communicating at each end with a short 
cylinder stopped by a piston. If at one end (the 
sending station) the piston is pressed forward 
through a small space into its cylinder, the piston at 
the other end will be driven outwards through an 
equal space, and, if the former is again driven back, 
the other piston will return again to where it stood 
before. Letters and words may of course be sent 
and read, by proper combinations of such signals. 
If the pipe were perfectly rigid and the water in- 
compressible, the signals would be absolutely sharp 
and definite. Each slightest motion of the piston 
at the one end would produce, at exactly the same 
instant, a precisely equal motion of the piston at the 
other end. But if, instead of being of absolutely 
rigid material, (which does not exist in nature,) or of 
very rigid material, as iron, the tube consisted of a 
soft yielding yet elastic material, as india-rubber, it 
would, if the piston at one end is pressed ‘forward, 
swell out, under the influence of increased pressure 
at that end, as the water is thrust forward through 
the tube; and would shrink to less than its ordinary 
diameter when water is sucked back as it were by 
drawing back the piston, And thus a considerable 
time, which may be a few seconds, a few minutes, 
or a few hours, according to circumstances, will 





elapse before the piston at the receiving end moves 
through any sensible space. 

Not only the general characteristics of the result, 
but the mathematical law of the whole action, will 
be precisely the same as that of a submarine cable, 
if we suppose the motion of the water through the 
tube to be obstructed by a porous material, as chips 
or minute particles of india-rubber, packed uni- 
formly into it through its whole length, and of 
enough of elasticity to press out and fill the tube, 
or to yield to the tube when contracting, during the 
very small changes of diameter it experiences in the 
signalling. Siemens’ phenomenon of “ electric charge 
along a line” is here represented by the swellings 
and contractions of the india-rubber pipe. 

The copper wire of the submarine cable, ad- 
mitting, but not without resistance, the flow of 
electricity through it, is represented by the hollow 
spaces of the tube occupied by the porous material 
filling the tube and resisting, but not absolutely 
preventing, the flow of water through it. The 
law of this resistance is identical with Ohm’s 
celebrated law of the resistance of metal wires to 
the electric current. 

The electric charge upon the conductor of the cable 
under electric pressure, as we may call it for the 
moment (or difference of potentials, as the scientific 
world learned, long after his death, from George 
Green, the Nottingham miller’s son, to call it), is 
less and less the thicker the gutta-percha is; just as 
an india-rubber pipe will be less and less affected by 
pressure the greater the thickness of its substance. 
One and the same mathematical law applies to the 
two phenomena, even including the relation between 
thickness and practical rigidity in one of them, and 
smallness of electric charge in the other. 

If, now, instead of our india-rubber tube, we 
convert the whole atmosphere of the earth into an 
incompressible elastic material, and make a long 
bore or tunnel through it, in place of the telegraph 
wire, the circumstance of the ordinary long line of 
telegraph stretching through the air would be 
hydraulically represented with like completeness, 
The greatness of the solid mass surrounding the 
bore would make the yielding under pressure very 
much less than in an india-rubber pipe com- 
parable with the dimensions of the gutta-percha in 
a submarine cable; and the signals would, accord- 
ingly, be sharper and quicker. There is, indeed, 
additional gain of sharpness in the air telegraph, in 
virtue of a remarkable and most startling discovery 
made by Faraday, of what he calls “specific in- 
ductive capacity” of insulating materials. The 
specific inductive capacity of gutta-percha is, ac- 
cording to measurement made by Mr. F. Jenkin, 
from two to three times that of air. Thus in our 
analogy, the elastic solid taking the place of air 
must be specifically from two to three times as 
rigid as that which we imagine substituted for 
the gutta-percha of a submarine cable, to give a 
just comparison of the telegraphic speeds of air and 
submarine lines. 
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As the galvanic battery is a subtle machine for 
maintaining, by almost innumerable molecular 
pumps, driven by chemical energy, a continuous 
flow of electricity through the circuit of which it 
forms a part, and the galvanometer is an instru- 
ment for measuring the rate of flow of electricity at 
any moment ; the two pistons do not form a perfect 
analogy for the direct use of the battery in sending, 
and galvanometer in receiving messages. 

But it is interesting to remark that the piston 
for sending signals in the water arrangement is an 
absolutely perfect scientific analogy for Mr. Varley’s 
application of the condenser described below; and 
the piston to receive and indicate signals is pre- 





cisely analogous to an electrometer, or instrument 


for measuring electric potentials, which may be | 
substituted, although not advantageously, for the 


| galvanometer, or current measurer, as receiving 


| instrument. But notwithstanding this, the mathe- 


matical law to which the deviations of the piston 
at one end, following gradually after the sudden 
impression on the piston at the other end, are sub- 
ject, is identical with that of the increase of electric 
current at the receiving end of the submarine tele- 
graph wire, when the galvanic battery is suddenly 
applied and kept in action at the other end. 

The accompanying sketch represents the simplest 





possible arrangement of sending and receiving in- 
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struments for any line of electric telegraph, worked 
on the Steinheil system. 

The keys (K kK’), with the battery, constitute the 
sending instrument ; the receiving instruments are 
indicated by RR’. Each key consists of two metal 
springs, set to press on a fixed metal bar. Wires 
connected with them in the manner indicated in 
the sketch, keep up the metallic connection between 
the telegraph line and the earth plate, unless either 
key is depressed by the finger of the operator. 
When this is done, a positive or a negative current 
is sent into the line, according as one spring or the 
other is depressed. But before beginning to send a 
message, he puts his own receiving instrument out 
of the circuit, by a simple movement of a metal 
piece, not shown in the sketch. If the Morse system 
is to be used, a single spring key at each end, 
instead of the double one shown in the sketch, is 
sufficient. 

From the preceding explanation, it will be readily 


understood, that if the moveable magnet of the | 


receiving instrument is, as in a relay, limited to a 
very narrow range in its motion by stops, and if 
the indication by which the message is sent is 
merely an indication of deflection or no deflection, 
an extremely slow rate of working will be entailed 
when the line is submarine and of great length. 
But if, on the other hand, the receiving instrument 
shows truly, by the amount of its deflection, the 
actual strength of the current, the sudden effect of 
depressing either key or letting it rise again will 
be perceptible even although the large varying 


ih 

dill qi! 
deflection indicates a flow of electricity, remaining 

| in the line from previous signals. 

| It was for this purpose that the telegraph mirror 
galvanometer was devised, eight years ago. It 
consists of a very light mirror, with a magnet 

| cemented to its back, suspended by a single fibre 

of unspun silk, in the hollow core of a bobbin, 

| wound round with fine silk-covered copper wire. 

| The adjuncts for its use consist simply of a lamp 

| and a proper screen (a scale printed on white paper) 


to receive an image of the flame reflected from the, 
| mirror. The mirror may be slightly concave; and 
| if so, it of itself brings the rays to a.focus on the 

screen, Or if the mirror is plane, a convex lens in 

front of it, through which the light passes and 
| repasses, produces the same effect. Thus an ob- 
| server sees, as it were, an inverted image of the 
| flame freely traversing the scale, and showing exces- 
| sively minute deflections of the mirror, by large 
motions, easily followed and read off as signals. 

The mirror is a little more than one-third of an 
inch in diameter, and weighs one-third of a grain 
(that is, about half the diameter of a threepenny- 
piece and about one-sixtieth of its weight). The 
attached magnet is of about the same weight as the 
mirror; so that the whole suspended moving mass 
is less than three-quarters of a grain. A powerful 
steel magnet fixed outside the coil causes the sus- 
pended magnet to return with extreme rapidity to 
its middle or undeflected position, when the de- 
flecting force ceases. This instrument may be used 
for either Morse signals or Steinheil signals. Thus 
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on the Morse system a dot is indicated by an ex- 


| 


the line, by which a very considerable increase of 


cursion in one direction, with rapid return towards | speed is obtained. The term “condenser” has long 
its undeflected position. ' 
excursion in the same direction, commencing with 
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equal rapidity, but continuing with a diminishing 
speed for a longer time before the return impulse 
becomes sensible. This was the system employed 
in reading the messages which passed through the 
1858 cable. 

The Steinheil system, which, all circumstances 
being the same, admits of a higher speed than the 
Morse, in consequence of saving the extra time 
consumed by the dashes, has been used hitherto in 
working the cables completed in 1866. The positive 
current throws the lumiuvous image to the right, 
| from which it begins quickly to return ; but before 
| it has returned by one-tenth of the distance to its 
undeflected or ‘‘zero” position, a second positive 
signal may follow and give it a second impulse a 
little further to the right, a third may give it imme- 
diately after a third impulse to the right. If, after 
this, its return to zero is undisturbed, the reader 
understands that the letter s (rrr) is meant. 

But if it suddenly begins going much further to 
the left than corresponds to the s, and then settles 
towards zero, the reader understands the letter v 
(rrrl). Thus, in one case, three positive currents 
at the sending end, and in the other, three positives 
followed by one negative, are read with ease by a 
practised eye, even though the luminous image 
never returns to zero after its first deflection to the 
right. All that a relay could have indicated in such 
a case, would have been the first contact of the 
|| moving magnet on the stop limiting its excursion. 
The plan which has been actually used in the 
| Atlantic signalling of 1866, differs from that illus- 
trated in the preceding sketch by the introduction, 
due to Mr. Varley, of a ‘‘condenser” at one end of 


A dash is indicated by an | been used among electricians, to denote an arrange- 


ment in a moderate compass equivalent to a 
Leyden jar of enormous capacity. One coating of 
this Leyden jar is put in direct communication with 


the conductor of the cable. The other is joined to 
'the sending key, or the receiving instrument, 
| according as the message is being sent from or 


‘received at the condenser station. 


To attempt to 


_ explain the principle of this valuable application, 


for diminishing the embarrassments experienced in 
working through a submarine cable, would carry 
us into details regarding electrical principles beyond 
the scope of the present paper. 

By the very simple arrangements I have now 
described, in the hands of remarkably skilful and 
apt operators, speeds of thirteen or fourteen words 
a minute were attained through the 1866 cable, 
within ten days after its completion; indeed, before 
the Great Eastern had left Heart’s Content to 
recover the lost cable of 1865. It is quite certain 
that, as soon as a higher speed is demanded for the 
public service, a higher speed may with great ease 
be obtained ; by means of sending instruments con- 


| structed to carry into effect methods which mathe- 
| matical theory long ago indicated for applying a 





battery at one end in such a manner as to produce 
the sharpest and shortest possible effect at the 
other. 

The question is often put—‘‘ What is the velocity 
of electricity ?” or, in more familiar language, some- 
times, ‘*‘ How long does electricity take to go across 
the Atlantic?” In truth, we know of no limit to the 
velocity of electricity. In 1834, Professor Wheat- 
stone found that the effect of an electric impulse, on 
a circuit of copper wire on which he experimented, 
produced a spark in a distant part of the circuit so 
quickly, that the influence must have travelled 
along the wire at a velocity one and a half times 
greater than that of light. This would correspond 
to a distance of 250,000 nautical miles (or about 
twelve times round our globe) in one second of time. 
At this rate, the first effect of an electric impulse 
would reach the remote end of the 1850 nautical 
miles of either Atlantic cable in from seven to eight 
thousandths of a second, or something less than 
a hundredth of a second. In all probability a 
real electric effect does reach the remote end of the 
cable with some such almost inconceivable rapidity 
as this. But the mathematical theory proves that, 
after the instant of applying the battery at one end 
of the cable, an interval of from one to two tenths 
of a second of time elapses before the effect becomes 
sensible to the most delicate instrument at the other 


; end. But the explanations which I have given 


above show that these questions are irrelevant to 
telegraphic signalling through an Atlantic cable ; 
and therefore, interesting as their subject is, I 
refrain from more than alluding to them in the 
present article. 

WILLIAM THOMSON. 
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In the spring and early summer of the year now 
past,—the year 1866,—the hatred felt by Venetians 
towards the Austrian soldiers who held their city 
in thraldom, had reached its culminating point. For 
years this hatred had been very strong ;—how 
strong can hardly be understood by those who 
never recognised the fact that there had been, so to 
say, no mingling of the conquered and the con- 
querors, no process of assimilation between the 
Italian vassals and their German masters. Venice 
as a city was as purely Italian as though its 
barracks were filled with no Hungarian long-legged 
soldiers, and its cafés crowded with uo white- 
coated Austrian officers. And the regiments which 
held the town, lived as completely after their own 
fashion as though they were quartered in Pesth or 
Prague or Vienna,—with this exception, that in 
Venice they were enabled,—and indeed from cir- 
cumstances were compelled,—to exercise a palpable 
ascendancy which belonged to them nowhere else. 
They were masters, daily visible as such to the eye 
of everyone who merely walked the narrow ways of 
the city or strolled through the open squares ; and 
as masters they were as separate as the gaoler is 
separate from the prisoner. The Austrian officers 
sat together in the chief theatre,—having the best 
part of it to themselves. Few among them spoke 
Italian. None of the common soldiers did so. The 
Venetians seldom spoke German; and could hold 
no intercourse whatever with the Croats, Hun- 
garians, and Bohemians, of whom the garrison was 
chiefly composed. It could not be otherwise than 
that there should be intense hatred in a city so 
ruled. But the hatred which had been intense for 
years had reached its boiling point in the May pre- 
ceding the outbreak of the war. 

Whatever other nations might desire to do, Italy 
at any rate was at this time resolved to fight. It was 
not that the King and the Government were so 
resolved. What was the purpose just then of the 
powers of the state, if any purpose had then been de- 
finitely formed by them, no one now knows. History 
perhaps may some day tell us. But the nation was 
determined to fight. Hitherto all had been done 
for the Italians, and now the time had come in 
which Italians would do something for themselves ! 
The people hated the French aid by which they had 
been allowed to live, and burned with a desire to 
prove that they could do something great without 
aid. There was an enormous army, and that army 
should be utilised to the enfranchisement of 
Venetia and to the great glory of Italy. The king 
and the ministers appreciated the fact that the 
fervour of the people was too strong to be repressed, 
and were probably guided to such resolutions as 
they did make by that appreciation. The feeling 
was as strong in Venice as it was in Florence or in 
Milan; but in Venice only,—or rather in Venetia 
only—all outward signs of such feeling were repres- 
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sible, and were repressed. All through Lombardy 
and Tuscany any young man who pleased might 
volunteer with Garibaldi; but to volunteer with 
Garibaldi was not, at first, so easy for young men in 
Verona or in Venice. The more complete was this 
repression, the greater was this difficulty, the 
stronger of course arose the hatred of the Venetians 
for the Austrian soldiery. I have never heard that 
the Austrians were cruel in what they did; but 
they were determined; and, as long as they had 
any intention of holding the province, it was neces- 
sary that they should be so. 

During the past winter there had been living in 
Venice a certain Captain von Vincke, — Hubert 
von Vincke,—an Austrian officer of artillery who 
had spent the last four or five years among the 
fortifications of Verona, and who had come to 
Venice, originally, on account of ill health. Some 
military employment had kept him in Venice, 
and he remained there till the outbreak of the war; 
going backwards and forwards, occasionally, to 
Verona, but still having Venice as his head- 
quarters. Now Captain von Vincke had shown so 
much consideration for the country which he 
assisted in holding under subjection as to learn its 
language, and to study its manners; and had by 
these means found his way more or less into Italian 
society. He was a thorough soldier, good look- 
ing, perhaps eight-and-twenty or thirty years of 
age, well educated, ambitious, very free from the 
common vice of thinking that the class of mankind 
to which he belonged was the only class in which it 
would be worth a man’s while to live, but neverthe- 
less imbued with a strong feeling that Austria 
ought to hold her own, that an Austrian army was 
indomitable, and that the quadrilateral fortresses, 
bound together as they were now bound by 
Austrian strategy, were impregnable. So much 
Captain von Vincke thought and believed on the 
part of his country ; but in thinking and believin 
this, he was still desirous that much should be done 
to relieve Austrian Italy from the grief of foreign rule. 
That Italy should succeed in repelling Austria from 
Venice was to him an absurdity. 

He had become intimate at the house of a widow 
lady, who lived in the Campo San Luca, one Signora 
Pepé, whose son had first become acquainted with 
Captain von Vincke at Verona. Carlo Pepé was a 
young advocate, living and earning his bread at 
Venice, but business had taken him for a time to 
Verona ; and when leaving that city he had asked 
his Austrian friend to come and see him in his 
mother’s house. Both Madame Pepé and her 
daughter Nina, Carlo’s only sister, had somewhat 
found fault with the young advocate’s rashness in 
thus seeking the close intimacy of home life with 
one whom, whatever might be his own peculiar 
virtues, they could not but recognise as an enemy of 
their country. 
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“That would be all very fine if it were put into 
a book,” said the Signora to her son, who had been 
striving to show that an Austrian, if good in him- 
self, might be as worthy a friend as an Italian ; 
‘‘ but it is always well to live on the safe side of the 
wall. It is not convenient that the sheep and the 
wolves should drink at the same stream.” 

This she said with all that caution which every- 
where forms so marked a trait in the Italian charac- 
ter. “Who goes softly goes soundly.” Half of the 
Italian nature is told in that proverb,—though it is 
not the half which was becoming most apparent in 
the doings of the nation in these days. And the 
Signorina was quite of one mind with her mother. 

“‘Carlo,” she said, ‘‘ how is it that one never sees 
one of these Austrians in the house of any friend ? 
Why is it that I have never yet found myself in a 
room with one of them?” 

'| Because men and women are generally so pig- 
headed and unreasonable,” Carlo had replied. 
‘¢How am I, for instance, ever to learn what a 
German is at the core,—or a Frenchman, or an 
Englishman,—if I refuse to speak to one.” 

It ended by Captain von Vincke being brought 
to the house in the Campo San Luca, and there 
becoming as intimate with the Signora and the 
Signorina as he was with the advocate. Our story 
must be necessarily too short to permit us to see 
how the affair grew in all its soft and delicate 
growth ; but by the beginning of April Nina Pepé 
had confessed her love to Hubert von Vincke, and 
both the captain and Nina had had a few words 
with the Signora on the subject of their projected 
marriage. 

“‘Carlo will never allow it,” the old lady had 
said, trembling as she thought of the danger that 
was coming upon the family. 

‘* He should not have brought Captain von Vincke 
to the house, unless he was prepared to regard such 
a thing as possible,” said Nina, proudly. 

‘**T think he is too good a fellow to object to any- 
thing that you will ask him,” said the captain, 
holding by the hand the lady whom he hoped to 
call his mother-in-law. 

Throughout January and February Captain von 
Vincke had been an invalid. Im March he had been 
hardly more than convalescent, and had then had 
time and all that opportunity which convalescence 
gives for the sweet business of love-making. During 
this time,—through March and in the first weeks of 
April,—Carlo Pepé had been backwards and forwards 
to Verona, and had in truth had more business on 
hand than that which simply belonged to him as a 
lawyer. Those were the days in which the Italians 
were beginning to prepare for the great attack which 
was to be made, and in which correspondence was 
busily carried on between Italy and Venetia as to the 
enrolment of Venetian Volunteers. It will be under- 
stood that no Venetian was allowed to go into Italy 
without an Austrian passport, and that at this time 
the Austrians were becoming doubly strict in seeing 
that the order was not evaded, Of course it was 





evaded daily, and twice in that April did young 
Pepé travel between Verona and Bologna in spite of | 
all that Austria could say to the contrary. 

When at Venice he and Von Vincke discussed 
very freely the position of the country, —nothing of 
course being said as to those journeys to Bologna. 
Indeed, of them no one in the Campo San Luca 
knew aught. They were such journeys that a man 
says nothing of them to his mother or his sister, — 
or even to his wife, unless he has as much confidence 
in her courage as he has in her love. But of politics 
he would talk freely, as would also the German ; 
and though each of them would speak of the cause 
as though they two were simply philosophical 
leokers on, and were not and could not become 
actors,—and though each had in his mind a settled 
resolve to bear with the political opinion of the 
other, yet it came to pass that they now and again 
were on the verge of quarrelling. The fault, I think, 
was wholly with Carlo Pepé, whose enthusiasm of 
course was growing as those journeys to Bologna 
were made successfully, and who was beginning to 
feel assured that Italy at last would certainly do 
something for herself, But there had not come 
any open quarrel,—not as yet,—when Nina, in her 
lover’s presence, was arguing as to the impropriety 
of bringing Captain von Vincke +o the house, if 
Captain von Vincke was to be regarded as altogether 
unfit for matrimonial purposes. At that moment 
Carlo was absent at Verona, but was to return on 
the following morning. It was decided at this con- 
ference between the two ladies and the lover, that | 
Carlo should be told on his return of Captain von 
Vincke’s intentions. Captain von Vincke himself 
would tell him. 

There is a certain hotel or coffee-house, or place 
of general public entertainment in Venice, kept by 
a German, and called the Hotel Bauer,—probably 
from the name of the German who keeps it. It 
stands near the church of St. Moses, behind the 
grand piazza, between that and the great canal, 
in a narrow intricate throng of little streets, and is 
approached by a close dark water-way which robs 
it of any attempt at hotel grandeur. Neverthe- 
less it is a large and commodious house, at which 
good dinners may be eaten at prices somewhat lower 
than are compatible with the grandeur of the grand 
canal. It used to be much affected by Germans, 
and had, perhaps, acquired among Venetians a 
character of being attached to Austrian interests. 
There was not much in this, or Carlo Pepé would 
not have frequented the house, even in company 
with his friend Von Vincke. He did so frequent 
it, and now, on this occasion of his return home, 
Von Vincke left word for him that he would break- 
fast at the hotel at eleven o’clock. Pepé by that 
time would have gone home after his journey, and 
would have visited his office. Von Vincke also 
would have done the greatest part of his day’s 
work. Each understood the habits of the other, 
and they met at Bauer’s for breakfast. 

It was the end of April, and Carlo Pepé had 
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returned to Venice full of schemes for that revolu- 
tion which he now regarded as imminent. The 
alliance between Italy and Prussia was already dis- 
cussed. Those Italians who were most eager said 
that it was a thing done, and no Italian was more 
eager than Carlo Pepé. And it was believed at this 
time,—and more thoroughly believed in Italy than 
elsewhere,—that Austria and Prussia would cer- 
tainly go to war. Now, if ever, Italy must do 
something for herself. Carlo Pepé was in this mood, 
full of these things, when he sat down to breakfast 
at Bauer’s with his friend Captain von Vincke. 

‘¢ Von Vincke,” he said, ‘‘in three months’ time 
you will be out of Venice.” 

‘‘ Shall 12” said the other ; ‘‘and where shall I 
be?” 

‘* In Vienna, as I hope; or at Berlin if you can get 
there. But you will not be here, or in the Quadri- 
latere, unless you are left behind as a prisoner.” 

The captain went on for a while cutting his meat 
and drinking his wine, before he made any reply to 
this. And Pepé said more of the same kind, ex- 
| pressing strongly his opinion that the empire of the 
| Austrians in Venice was at, an end. Then the 
| captain wiped his moustaches carefully with his 
napkin, and did speak. 

‘Carlo, my friend,” he said, ‘‘ you are rash to 
say all this.” 

‘* Why rash?” said Carlo; ‘* youand I understand 
each other.” 

‘* Just so, my friend; but we do not know how far 

| that long-eared waiter may understand either of us.” 
‘*The waiter has heard nothing, and I do not care 
| if he did.” 
** And beyond that,” continued the captain, ‘‘you 
| make a difficulty for me. What am I to say when 
you tell me these things? That you should have 
one political opinion and I another is natural. The 
question between us, in an abstract point of view, I 
can discuss with you willingly. The possibility of 
Venice contending with Austria I could discuss, if 
no such rebellion were imminent. But when you 
| tell me that it is imminent, that it is already here, 
| I cannot discuss it.” 

‘** It is imminent,” said Carlo. 

**So be it,” said Von Vincke. And then they 
finished their breakfast in silence. All this was 
very unfortunate for our friend the captain, who 
| had come to Bauer’s with the intention of speaking 
on quite another subject. His friend Pepé had 
evidently taken what he had said in a bad spirit, 
and was angry with him. Nevertheless, as he had 
told Nina and her mother that he would declare his 
purpose to Carlo on this morning, he must do it. 
He was not a man to be frightened out of his pur- 
pose by his friend’s ill-humour. ‘‘ Will you come 
into the piazza, and smoke a cigar?” said Von 
Vincke, feeling that he could begin upon the other 
subject better as soon as the scene should be changed. 

** Why not let me have my cigar and coffee here?” 
said Carlo. 

‘** Because I have something to say, which I can 





say better walking than sitting. Come along.” 
Then they paid the bill and left the house, and 
walked in silence through the narrow ways to the 
piazza. Von Vincke said no word till he found 
himself in the broad passage leading into the great 
square. Then he put his hand through the other’s 
arm and told his tale at once. ‘‘ Carlo,” said he, 
**T love your sister, and would have her for my 
wife. Will you consent?” 

‘**By the body of Bacchus, what is this you 
say?” said the other, drawing his arm away, and 
looking up into the German’s face. 

‘Simply that she has consented and your 
mother. Are you willing that I should be your 
brother ?” 

‘*This is madness,” said Carlo Pepé. 

**On their part, you mean?” 

**Yes, andon yours. Were there nothing else to 
prevent it, how could there be marriage between 
us when this war is coming?” 

**T do not believe in the war ;—that is, I do not 
believe in war between us and Italy. No war can 
affect you here in Venice. If there is to be a war 
in which I shall be concerned, I am quite willing to 
wait till it be over.” 

“You understand nothing about it,” said Carlo, 
after a pause; ‘‘nothiug! You are in the dark 
altogether. How should it not be so, when those 
who are over you never tell you anything? No, I 
will not consent. It is a thing out of the question.” 

**Do you think that I am personally unfit to be 
your sister’s husband ?” 

‘* Not personally, —but politically and nationally. 
You are not one of us; and now, at this moment, 
any attempt at close union between an Austrian 
and a Venetian must be ruinous. Von Vincke, I 
am heartily sorrow for this. I blame the women 
and not you.” 

Then Carlo Pepé went home, and there was a 
rough scene between him and his mother, and a 
scene still rougher between him and his sister. 
And in these interviews he told something, though 
not the whole of the truth as to the engagements 
into which he had entered. That he was to be the 
officer second in command in a regiment of Venetian 
volunteers, of those volunteers whom it was hoped 
that Garibaldi would lead to victory in the coming 
war, he did not tell them; but he did make them 
understand that when the struggle came he would 
be away from Venice, and would take a part in it. 
‘* And how am I to do this,” he said, ‘‘if you 
here are joined, hand and heart, to an Austrian? 
A house divided against itself must fall.” 

Let the reader understand that Nina Pepé, in 
spite of her love and of her lover, was as good an 
Italian as her brother, and that their mother was 
equally firm in her political desires and national 
antipathies. Where would you have found the 
Venetian, man or woman, who did not detest Aus- 
trian rule, and look forward to the good day coming 
when Venice should be a city of Italia? The Sig- 
nora and Niva had indeed, some six months before 
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this, been much stronger in their hatred of all 
things German, than had the son and brother. It 
had been his liberal feeling, his declaration that 
even a German might be good, which had induced 
them to allow this Austrian to come among them. 
Then the man and the soldier had been two; and 
Von Vincke had himself shown tendencies so 
strongly at variance with those of his comrades that 
| he had disarmed their fears. He had read Italian, 
and condescended to speak it; he knew the old 
history of their once great city, and would listen to 
them when they talked of their old doges. He 
loved their churches, and their palaces, and their 
pictures. Gradually he had come to love Nina 
Pepé with all his heart, and Nina loved him too 
| with all her heart. But when her brother spoke to 
| her and to her mother with more than his custo- 
| mary vehemence of what was due from them to 
| their country, of the debt which certainly should be 
| paid by him, of obligations to him from which they 
could not free themselves ; and told them also, that 
' by that time six months not an Austrian would be 
found in Venice, they trembled and believed him, 
and Nina felt that her love would not run smooth. 

*¢- You must be with us or against us,” said Carlo. 

‘*Why then did you bring him here?” Nina 
replied, 

‘*Am I to suppose that you cannot see a man 
without falling in love with him?” 

‘*Carlo, that is unkind,—almost unbrotherly. 
Was he not your friend, and were not you the first 
to tell us how good he is? And he is good; no man 
can be better.” 

‘“* He is a honest young man,” said the Signora. 

‘¢ He is Austrian to the back-bone,” said Carlo. 

*¢ Of course he is,” said Nina. ‘* What should he 
be?” 

*¢ And will you be Austrian?” her brother asked. 

‘“‘Not if I must be an enemy of Italy,” Nina 
said. ‘‘If an Austrian may be a friend to Italy, 
then I will be an Austrian. I wish to be Hubert’s 
wife. Of course I shall be an Austrian if he is my 
husband.” 

‘‘Then I trust that you may never be his wife,” 
said Carlo. 

By the middle of May Carlo Pepé and Captain 
von Vincke had absolutely quarrelled. They did 
not speak, and Von Vincke had been ordered by 
the brother not to show himself at the house in the 
Campo San Luca. Every German in Venice had 
‘ now become more Austrian than before, and every 
Venetian more Italian. Even our friend the captain 
had come to believe in the war. Not only Venice 
but Italy was in earnest, and Captain von Vincke 
foresaw, or thought that be foresaw, that a time 
| of wretched misery was coming upon that devoted 
town. He would never give up Nina, but perhaps 
it might be well that he should cease to press his 
suit till he might be enabled to do so with some- 
thing of the éclat of Austrian success. And now 
at last it became necessary that the two women 
should be told of Carlo’s plans, for Carlo was going 





to leave Venice till the war should be over and he 
could re-enter Venice as an Italian should enter a 
city of his own. 

“Oh! my son, my son,” said the mother ; “* why 
should it be you?” 

‘*Many must go, mother. 
another?” 

‘*In other houses there are fathers ; and in other 
families more sons than one.” 

‘*The time has come, mother, in which no woman 
should grudge either husband or son to the cause. 
But the thing is settled. I am already second 
colonel in a regiment which will serve with Gari- 
baldi. You would not ask me to desert my 
colours?” There was nothing further to be said. 
The Signora threw herself on her son’s neck and 
wept, and both mother and sister felt that their 
Carlo was already a second Garibaldi. When a 
man is a hero to women, they will always obey 
him. What could Nina do at such a time, but 
promise that she would not see Hubert von Vincke 
during; his absence. Then there was a compact ° 
made between the brother and sister. 

During three weeks past,—that is, since the break- 
fast at Bauer’s,—Nina had seen Hubert von Vincke 
but once, and had then seen him in the presence of 
her mother and brother. He had come in one | 
evening in the old way, before the quarrel, to take | 
his coffee, and had been received, as heretofore, as a | 
friend,—Nina sitting very silent during the evening, 
but with a gracious silence; and after that the 
mother had signified to the lover that he had better | 
come no more for the present. He therefore came 
no more. I think it is the fact that love, though | 
no doubt it may run as strong with an Italian or | 
with an Austrian as it does with us English, is not | 
allowed to run with so uncontrollable a stream. 
Young lovers, and especially young women, are | 
more subject to control, and are less inclined to | 
imagine that all things should go as they would | 
have them. Nina, when she was made to under- | 
stand that the war was come,—that her brother was 
leaving her and her mother and Venice, that he 
might fight for them,—that an Austrian soldier 
must for the time be regarded as an enemy in that 
house,—resolved, with a slow melancholy firmness, 
that she would accept the circumstances of her 
destiny. 

‘“*Tf I fall,” said Carlo, ‘* you must then manage 
for yourself. I would not wish to bind you after 
my death.” 

** Do not talk like that, Carlo.” 

‘* Nay, my child, but I must talk like that; and 
it is at least well that we should understand each 
other. I know that you will keep your promise 
to me.” 

‘** Yes,” said Nina; ‘‘I will keep my promise.” 

** Till I come back, or till I be dead, you will 
not again see Captain von Vincke; or till the cause 
be gained.” 

**T will not see him, Carlo, till you come back, — 
or till the cause be gained.” 


Why not I as well as 
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‘* Or till I be dead. Say it after me.” 

*¢ Or till you be dead, if I must say it.” 

But there was a clause in the contract that she 
was to see her lover once before her brother left 
them. She had acknowledged the propriety of her 
brother’s behests, backed as they came to be at last 
by their mother ; but she declared through itall that 
she had done no wrong, and that she would not be 
treated as though she were an offender. She would 
see her lover and tell him what she pleased. She 
would obey her brother, but she would see her 
lover first. Indeed, she would make no promise of 
obedience at. all,—would promise disobedience in- 
stead,—unless she were allowed to see him. She 
would herself write to him and. bid him come. This 
privilege was at last a:ceded to her, and Captain 
yon Vincke was summoned to the Campo San Luca. 

The morning sitting-room of the Signora. Pepé 
was up two pairs of stairs, and the stairs were not 
paved as are the stairs of the palaces in Venice. 
But the room was large and lofty, and seemed to 
be larger than its size from the very small amount 
of furniture which it contained. The floor was of 
| hard, polished cement, which looked like variegated 
| marble, and the amount of carpet upon it was 
about four yards long, and was extended simply 
| beneath the two chairs in which sat habitually the 
Signora. and her daughter. There were two large 
mirrors and a large gold clock, and a large table 
and a small table, a small sofa and six chairs, and 
that was all. In England the room would have 
received ten times as much furniture, or it would 
not have been furnished at all. And there were in 
it no more than two small books—belonging both to 
Nina, for the Signora read but little. In England, 
in such a sitting-room, tables, —various tables, would 
have been strewed with books; but then, perhaps, 
Nina Pepé’s eye required the comfort of no other 
volumes than those she was actually using. 

Nina was alone in the room when her lover came 
to her. There had been a question whether her 
mother should or should not be present ; but Nina 
had been imperative, and she received him alone. 
**It is to bid you good-bye, Hubert,” she said, 
as she got up and touched his hand,—just touched 
his hand. 

‘* Not for long, my Nina.” 

** Who can say for how long, now that the war is 
upon us? As far as I can see, it will be for very 
long. It is better that you should know it all 
For myself, I think,—I fear that it will befor ever.” 

‘*For ever! Why for ever?” 

‘* Because I cannot marry an enemy of Italy. I 
do not think that we can ever succeed.” 

*< You can never succeed.” 

‘*Then I can never be your wife. I¢ is so, 
Hubert ; I see that it. must be so, The loss is to 
me, not to you.” 

**No, no—no. The loss is to me,—to me.” 

“*You have your profession. You are a soldier. 
I am nothing.” 

“ You are all in all to me.” 





‘*T can be nothing, —I shall be nothing,—unless I 
am your wife. Think how I must long for that 
which you say is so impossible. I do long for it; 
I shall long for it. Oh, Hubert! go and lose your 
cause ; let our men have their Venice. Then come 
to me, and your country shall be my country, and 
your people my people.” As she said this she 
gently laid her hand upon his arm, and the touch 
of her fingers thrilled through his whole frame. 
He put out his arms as though to grasp her in his 
embrace. ‘No, Hubert—no; that must not be 
till Venice is our own.” 

**T wish it were,” he said; ‘‘ but it will never be 
so. You may make mea traitor in heart, but that 
will not drive out fifty thousand troops from the 
fortresses.” 

‘*T do not understand these things, Hubert, and 
I have felt your country’s power to be so strong, 
that I cannot now doubt it.” 

«Tt is absurd to doubt it.” 

*“ But yet they say that we shall succeed.” 

* Tt is impossible. Even though Prussia should 
be able to stand against us, we should not leave 
Venetia. We shall never leave the fortresses.” 

‘Then, my love, we may say farewell for ever. 
I will not forget you. I will never be false to you. 
But we must part.” 

He stood there arguing with her, and she argued 
with him, but they always came round to the same 
point. There was to be the war, and she would 
not become the wife of her brother’s enemy. She 
had sworn, she said, and she would keep her word. 
When his arguments became stronger than hers, 
she threw herself back upon her plighted word. 
‘*T have said it, and I must not depart from it. I 
have told him that my love for you should be 
eternal,—and I tell you the same. I told him that 
I would see you no more,—and I can only tell you 
so also.” He could ask her no questions as to the 
cause of her resolution, because he could not make 
inquiries as to her brother’s purpose. He knew 
that Carlo was at work for the Venetian cause; or, 
at least, he thought that he knew it. But it was 
essential for his comfort that he should really know 
as little of this as might be possible. That Carlo 
Pepé was coming and going in the service of the 
cause, he could not but surmise; but should au- 
thenticated information reach him as to whither 
Carlo went, and how he came, it might become his 
duty to put a stop to Carlo’s comings and Carlo’s 
goings. On this matter, therefore, he said nothing, 


but merely shook his head, and smiled with a 


melancholy smile when she spoke of the future 
struggle. 

** And now, Hubert, you must go. I was deter- 
mined that I would see you, that I might tell you 
that I would be true to you.” 

‘* What good will be such truth ?” 

** Nay ; it is for you to say that. I ask you for 
no pledge.” 

**] shall love no other woman. I would if I 
could, I would if I could—to-morrow.” 
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‘*Let us have our own, and then come and love 
| me. Or you need not come. I will go to you, 
though it be the furthest end of Galicia. Do not 
_ look like that at me. You should be proud when 
| I tell you that I love you. No, you shall not kiss 
/ me. Noman shall ever kiss me till Venice is our 
| own. There,—I have sworn it. Should that time 
come, and should a certain Austrian gentleman 
care for Italian kisses then, he will know where to 
seek for them. God bless you now, and go.” She 
| made her way to the door, and opened it, and there 
was nothing for him but that he must go. He 
touched her hand once more as he went, but there 
| was no other word spoken between them. 
‘‘Mother,” she said, when she found herself again 
| with the Signora, “ my little dream of life is over. 
It has been very short.” 

“Nay, my child, life is long for you yet. There 
will be many dreams, and much of reality.” 

“‘T do aot complain of Carlo,” Nina continued. 
“‘He is sacrificing much, perhaps everything, for 
Venice. And why should his sacrifice be greater 
| than mine? But I feel it to be severe,—very severe. 
| Why did he brivg him here if he felt thus ?” 

June came, that month of June that was to be so 
fatal to Italian glory, and so fraught with success 
for the Italian cause, and Carlo Pepé was again 
away. Those who knew nothing of his doings, 
knew only that he had gone to Verona—on matters 
of law. Those who were really acquainted with 
the circumstances of his present life were aware 
that he had made his way out of Verona, and that 
he was already with his volunteers near the lakes, 
waiting for Garibaldi, who was then expected from 
Caprera. For some weeks to come, for some 
months probably, during the war perhaps, the 
two women in the Campo San Luca would know 
nothing of the whereabouts or of the fate of him 
whom they loved. He had gone to risk all for the 
cause, and they too must be content to risk all in 


remaining desolate at home without the comfort of | 


| his presence ;—and she also, without the sweeter 
comfort of that other presence. It is thus that 
| women fight their battles. In these days men by 
| hundreds were making their way out of Venice, 
| and by thousands out of the province of Venetia, 
and the Austrians were endeavouring in vain to 
stop the emigration. Some few were caught, and 
| kept-in prison; and many Austrian threats were 
| uttered against those who should prove themselves 
| to be insubordinate. But it is difficult for a garrison 
| to watch a whole people, and very difficult indeed 
when there is a war on hand. It at last became a 
fact, that any man from the province could go and 
become a volunteer under Garibaldi if he pleased, 
and very many did go. History will say that they 
were successful,—but their success certainly was 
not glorious. 

It was in the month of June that all the battles 
of that short war were fought. Nothing will ever 
|| be said or sung in story to the honour of the volun- 
teers who served in that campaign with Garibaldi, 





amidst the mountains of the Southern Tyrol ; but 
nowhere, probably, during the war was there so 
much continued fighting, or an equal amount en- 
dured of the hardships of military life. The task 
they had before them, of driving the Austrians from 
the fortresses amidst their own mountains, was an 
impossible one, impossible even had Garibaldi been 
supplied with ordinary military equipments,—but 
ridiculously impossible for him in all the nakedness 
in which he was sent. ‘Nothing was done to enable 
him to succeed. That he should be successful was 
neither intended nor desired. He was, in fact,—then, 
as he has been always, since the days in which he 
gave Naples to Italy,—simply a stumbling block in 
the way of the king, of the king’s ministers, and of 
the king’s generals. “There is that Garibaldi again, 
—with volunteers flocking to him by thousands :— 
what shall we do to rid ourselves of Garibaldi and 
his volunteers? How shall we dispose of them?” 
That has been the feeling of those in power in Italy, 
—and not unnaturally their feeling,—with regard to 
Garibaldi. A man so honest, so brave, so patriotic, 
so popular, and so impracticable, cannot but have 
been a trouble to them. And here he was with 
25,000 volunteers, all armed after a fashion, all 
supplied, at least, with a red shirt. What should 
be done with Garibaldi and his army? So they 
sent him away up into the mountains, where his 


| game of play might at any rate detain him for some 


weeks ; and in the meantime everything might get 
itself arranged by the benevolent and impotent 
interference of the emperor. Things did get them- 
selves arranged while Garibaldi was up among the 
mountains, kicking with unarmed toes against 
Austrian pricks,—with sad detriment to his feet. 
Things did get themselves arranged very much to 
the advantage of Venetia, but not exactly by the 
interference of the emperor. 

The facts of the war became known more slowly 
in Venice than they did iu Florence, in Paris, or in 
London. That the battle of Custozza had been 
fought and lost by the Italian troops was known. 
And then it was known that the battle of Lissa also 
had been fought and lost by Italian ships. But it 
was not known, till the autumn was near at hand, 
that Venetia had, in fact, been surrendered. There 
were rumours, but men in Venice doubted these 
rumours ; and women, who knew that their hus- 
bands had been beaten, could not believe that 
success was to be the result of such calamities, 

There were weeks in which came no news from 
Carlo Pepé tv the women in the Campo San Luca, 
and then came simply tidings that he had been 
wounded. ‘I shall see my son never again,” said 
the widow in her ecstasy of misery. And Nina 
was able to talk to her mother only of Carlo. Of 
Hubert von Vincke she spoke not then a word. But 
she repeated to herself over and over again the last 
promise she had given him. She had sent him 
away from her, and now she knew nothing of his 
whereabouts. That he would be fighting she pre- 
sumed. She had heard that most of the soldiers 
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from Venice had gone to the fortresses. He too 
might be wounded,—might be dead. If alive at 
the end of the war, he would hardly return to her 
after what had passed between them. But if he 
did not come back no lover should ever take a kiss 
from her lips. 

Then there was the long truce, and a letter from 
Carlo reached Venice. His wound had been slight, 
but he had been very hungry. He wrote in great 
anger, abusing, not the Austrians, but the Italians. 
There had been treachery, and the Italian general- 
in-chief had been the head of the traitors. The 
king was a traitor! The emperor was a traitor ! 
All concerned were traitors, but yet Venetia was to 
be surrendered to Italy. I think that the two 
ladies in the Campo San Luca never really believed 
that this would be so until they received that angry 
letter from Carlo. ‘‘When I may get home, I 
cannot tell,” he said. ‘‘I hardly care to return, 
and I shall remain with the general as long as he 
may wish to have any one remaining with him. 
But you may be sure that I shall never go soldiering 
again. Venetia may, perhaps, prosper, and become 
a part of Italy ; but there will be no glory for us. 
Italy has been allowed to do nothing for herself.” 

The mother and sister endeavoured to feel some 
sympathy for the young soldier who spoke so sadly 
of his own career, but they could hardly be un- 
happy because his fighting was over and the cause 
was won. The cause was won. Gradually there 
came to be no doubt about that. It was now Sep- 
tember, and as yet it had not come to pass that 
shop windows were filled with wonderful portraits 
of Victor-Emmanuel and Garibaldi, cheek by 
jowl,—they being the two men who at that mo- 
ment were, perhaps, in all Italy, the most an- 
tagonistic to each other; nor were there as yet 
fifty different new journals cried day and night 
under the arcades of the Grand Piazza, all advo- 
cating the cause of Italy, one and indivisible, as 


there came to be a month afterwards; but still | 


it was known that Austria was to cede Venetia, 
and that Venice would henceforth be a eity of 


Italy. This was known; and it was also known | 


in the Campo San Luca that Carlo Pepé, though 
very hungry up among the mountains, was still 
safe. 

Then Nina thought that the time had come in 
which it would become her to speak of her lover. 

‘*Mother,” she said, ‘‘I must know something 
of Hubert.” 

‘*But how, Nina; how will you learn? 
you not wait till Carlo comes back ?” 

‘*No,” she said. ‘‘I cannot wait longer. I 
have kept my promise. Venice is no longer 
Austriapv, and I will seek for him. I have kept my 
word to Carlo, and now I will keep my word to 
Hubert.” 

But how to seek for him? The widow, urged by 
her daughter, went out and asked at barrack 
doors ; but new regiments had come and gone, and 
everything was in confusion. It was supposed that 


Will 








any officer of artillery who had been in Venice and 
had left it during the war must be in one of the 
four fortresses. ‘‘ Mother,” she said, ‘‘I shall go 
to Verona.” And to Verona she went, all alone, in 
search of her lover. At that time the Austrians 
still maintained a sort of rule in the province ; and 
there were still current orders against private 
travelling, orders that passports should be inves- 
tigated, orders that the communication with the 
four fortresses should be specially guarded; but 
there was an intense desire on the part of the 
Austrians themselves that the orders should be 
regarded as little as possible. They had to go, and 
the more quietly they went the better. Why 
should they care now who passed hither and 
thither? It must be confessed on their behalf that 
in their surrender of Venetia they gave as little 
trouble as it was possible in them to cause. The 
chief obstruction to Nina’s journey she experienced 
in the Campo San Luca itself. But in spite of her 
mother, in spite of the not yet defunct Austrian 
mandates, she did make her way to Verona. ‘‘ As 
I was true in giving him up,” she said to herself, 
**so will I be true in clinging to him.” Even in 
Verona her task was not easy, but she did at last 
find all that she sought. Captain von Vincke had 
been in command of a battery at Custozza, and was 
now lying wounded in an Austrian hospital. She 
contrived to see an old grey-haired surgeon before 
she saw Hubert bimself. Captain von Vincke had 
been terribly mauled; so the surgeon told her ; his 
left arm had been amputated, and—and—and—. 
It seemed as though wounds had been showered 
on him. The surgeon did not think that his patient 
would die ; but he did think that he must be left in 
Verona when the Austrians were marched out of 
the fortress. ‘‘Can he not be taken to Venice?” 
said Nina Pepé. 

At last she found herself by her lover’s bedside ; 
but with her there were two hospital attendants, 
both of them worn-out Austrian soldiers,—and there 
was also there the grey-haired surgeon. How was 
she to tell her love all that she had in her heart 
before such witnessess? The surgeon was the first 
to speak. 

‘*Here is your friend, Captain,” he said; but 
as he spoke in German Nina did not understand 
him. 

“Ts it really you, Nina?” said her lover. ‘| 
could hardly believe that you should be in Verona.” 

“Of course it is I. Who could have so much 
business to be in Verona as I have? Of course I 
am here.” 

‘*But—but—what has brought you here, Nina?” 

** Tf you do not know, I cannot tell you.” 

** And Carlo?” 

** Carlo is still with the General; but he is well.” 

*¢ And the Signora ?” 

‘**She also is well; well, but not easy in mind 
while [ am here,” 

** And when do you return ?” 

‘*Nay; I cannot tell you that. It may be to-day. 
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It may be to-morrow. It depends not on myself 
at all.” 
He spoke not a word of love to her then; nor she | 
to him, unless there was love in such greeting as 
has been here repeated. Indeed, it was not till 
after that first interview that he fully under- 
stood that she had made her journey to Verona, 
solely in quest of him. The words between them 
for the first day or two were very tame, as though 
neither had full confidence in the other; and she 
had taken her place as nurse by his side, as a sister 
might have done by a brother.—and was established 
in her work,—nay, had nearly completed her work, 


before there came to be any full understanding be- | 


tween them. More than once she had told herself 


that she would go back to Venice and let there be 


an end of it. 

‘“‘The great work of the war,” she said to herself, 
‘*has so filled his mind, that the idleness of his days 
in Venice and all that he did then, are forgotten. 
If so, my presence here is surely a sore burden to 
him, and I will go.” But she could not now leave 
him without a word of farewell. 

‘* Hubert,” she said, for she had called him 


Hubert when she first came to his bed-side, as , 
though she had been his sister, ‘‘I think I must 
My mother will be lonely | 


return now to Venice. 
without me.” 

At that moment it appeared almost miraculous to | 
her that she should be sitting there by his bed-side, 
that she should have loved him, that she should 
have had the courage to leave her home and seek 
him after the war, that she should have found him ;— | 
and that she should now be about to leave him, | 
almost without a word between them. 

‘*She must be very lonely,” said the wounded | 
man. 

‘* And you, I think, are stronger than you were.” | 

**For me, I am strong enough. I have lost my | 
arm, and I shall carry this gaping scar athwart my 
face to the grave, as my cross of honour won in the | 
Italian war ; but otherwise [ shall soon be well.” 

‘* Tt is a fair cross of honour.” 

‘* Yes; they cannot rob us of our wounds when 
our service is over. And so you will go, Signorina?” 

“Yes; I will go. Why should I remain here? 
I will go, and Carlo will return, and I will tend 
upon him. Carlo also was wounded.” 

** But you have told me that he is well again.” 

‘* Nevertheless, he will value the comfort of a 
woman’s care after his sufferings. May I say fare- 
well to you now, my friend?” And she put her 
hand down upon the bed so that he might reach it. 
She had been with him for days, and there had been 
no word of love. It had seemed as though he had 
understood nothing of what she had done in coming 
to him; that he bad failed altogether in feeling that | 
she had come as a wife goes to her husband. She 
had made a mistake in this journey, and must now 
rectify her error with as much of dignity as might 
be left to her. 


Re totk her hand in his, and held it for a moment 





before he answered her. ‘‘ Nina,” he said, ‘‘ why 


| did you come hither?” 


** Why did I come?” 
|  ‘*Why are you here in Verona, while your mother 
| is alone in Venice?” 

**T had business here,—a matter of some moment. 
It is finished now, and I shall return.” 

‘** Was it other business than to'sit at my bed- 
side?” 

She paused a moment before she answered him. 
‘* Yes,” she said; ‘‘ it was other business than that.” 

** And you have succeeded ?” 

**No; I have failed.” 

He still held her hand ; and she, though she was 
| thus fencing with him, answering him with equi- 








| Vokes, felt that at last there was coming from him 

| some word which would at least leave her no longer 
in doubt. ‘‘ And I too,—have I failed?” he said. 
‘*When I left Venice I told myself heartily that I 
had failed.” 

| “*You told yourself, then?” said she, ‘that 

| Venetia would never be ceded. You know that I 
would not triumph over you, now that your cause 

| has been lost. We Italians have not much cause 
for triumphing.” 

** You will admit always that the fortresses have 
not been taken from us,” said the sore-hearted 
soldier. 

‘* Certainly we shall admit that.” 

**And my own fortress ;—the stronghold that I 
thought I had made altogether mine—is that, too, 
lost for ever to the poor German ?” 

**You speak in riddles, Captain von Vincke,” 
she said, She had now taken back her hand; but 


| she was sitting quietly by his bed-side, and made no 


sign of leaving him. 

‘* Nina,” he said, ‘‘ Nina,—my own Nina. In 
losing a single share of Venice, one soldier’s share of 
the province, shall I have gained all the world for 
myself? Nina, tell me truly, what brought you to 
Verona ?” 

She knelt slowly down by his bed-side, and 
again taking his one hand in hers, pressed it first to 
her lips and then to her bosom. ‘‘It was av un- 
maidenly purpose,” she said. ‘‘I came to find the 
man I loved.” 

‘** But you said you had failed?” 

‘¢ And I now say that I have succeeded. Do you 
not know that success in great matters always 
trembles in the balance before it turns the beam,— 
thinking, fearing, all but knowing that failure has 
weighed down the scale.” 

‘*But now—— ?” 

‘* Now I am sure that—Venice has been won !” 

It was three months after this, and half of 
December had passed away, and all Venetia had in 
truth been ceded, and Victor-Emmanuel had made 
his entry into Venice and exit out of it, with as 
little of real triumph as ever attended a king’s 
progress through a new province, and the Austrian 
army had moved itself off very quietly, and the 
city had become as thoroughly Italian as Florence 
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itself, and was in a way to be equally discontented, 
when a party of four, two ladies and two gentlemen, | 
sat down to breakfast in the Hotel Bauer. 


and the men were Carlo Pepé and his brother-in- 
law, Hubert von Vincke. It was but a poor féte, 


this family breakfast at an obscure inn, but it was | 


intended as a gala feast to mark the last day of | 
Nina’s Italian life. To-morrow, very early in the | 


morning, she was to leave Venice for ‘Trieste,—so | 


early that it would be necessary that she should be 
on. board this very night. 

“My child,” said the Signora, ‘‘do not say so ; 
you will never cease to be Italian. Surely, Hubert, 
she may still call herself Venetian ? ” 

‘* Mother,” she said, ‘‘I love a losing cause. I 
will be Austrian now. I told him that he could not 


The | 
ladies were the Signora Pepé and her daughter, | 


have both. If he kept his Venice, he could not 
| have me; but as he has lost his province, he shall 
| have his wife entirely.” 

“I told him that it was fated that he should lose 
| Venetia,” said Carlo, ‘‘ but he would never believe 
me.” 

** Because I knew how true were our soldiers,” 
| Said Hubert, ‘‘and could not understand how false 
were our statesmen.” 

** See how he regrets it,” said Nina. ‘‘ What he 
| has lost, and what he has won, will, together, 
| break his heart for him.” 

‘* Nina,” he said, ‘‘I learned this morning in the 

| city, that I shall be the last Austrian soldier to 
| leave Venice, and I hold that of all who have 
entered it, and all who have left it, Iam the most 
successful and the most triumphant.” 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 





THE OLD ASTRONOMER. 


Reach me down my Tycho Brahé, I would know him when we meet, 
When I share my later science, sitting humbly at his feet ; 

He may know the law of all things, yet be ignorant of how 

We are working to completion, working on from then till now. 


Pray, remember, that I leave you all my theory complete, 
Lacking only certain data, for your i adding, as is meet ; 
And remember, men will scorn it, ’tis original and true, 
And the obloquy of newness may fall bitterly op you. 


But my pupil, as my pupil, you have learnt the worth of scorn, 

You have laughed with me at pity, we have joyed to be forlorn ; 
What, for us, are all distractions of men’s fellowship and smiles ? 
What, for us, the goddess Pleasure, with her meretricious wiles ? 


You may tell that German college that their honour. comes too late. 
But they must not waste repentance on the grizzly savant’s fate, 


Though my soul may set in darkness, 


it will rise in perfect light, 


I have loved the stars too truly to be fearful of the night. 


What, my boy, you are not weeping? You should save your eyes for sight, 
You will need them, mine observer, yet for many another night ; 


I leave none but you, my 
You ‘‘have none but me,’ 


pupil, unto whom my plans are known, 
you murmur, and I “ leave you quite ’alone.” 


Well then, kiss me,—since my mother left her blessing on my brow, 
There has been a something wanting in my nature until now ; 

I can dimly comprehend it, that I might have been more kind, 
Might have cherished you more wisely, as the one I leave behind. 


I ‘‘ have never failed in kindness.” 


No, we lived too high, for strife, 


Calmest coldness was the error which has crept into our ‘life ; ; 
But your spirit is untamted, I can dedicate you still 
To the service of our science, you will further it? you will! 


There are certain calculations I should like to make with you, 
To be sure that your deductions will be logical and true ; 


And remember, ‘‘ Patience, Patience,” 


is the watch-word of a sage 


Not to-day nor yet to-morrow can complete a perfect age. 


I have sown, like Tycho Brahé, that a 


eater man may reap ; 


But if none should do my reaping, *twill disturb me in my sleep. 
So be careful and be faithful, though, like me, you leave no name ; 
See, my boy, that nothing turn you to the mere pursuit of fame. 


I must say Good-bye, my pupil, for I cannot longer speak ; 

Draw the curtain back for Venus, ere my vision grows too weak, 
It is strange the pearly planet should look red as fiery Mars, — 
God will mercifully guide me on my way amongst the stars. 
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A YOUNG HERO. 








TuerE have recently been interred on the quiet 
shore of Windermere, followed to the grave ouly by 
his relatives and a few sympathising villagers, the 
remains of a man more heroic and humane than 
many to whom national honours have been accorded. 
Frederick William Davies, late an employé at the 
Stanley Dock, Liverpool, was the only boy in a 
family of six. His father died while he was yet 
young; but from that hour the boy became as a 
husband—i.ec., a house-band ; took home regularly 


and his sisters, and may be said to have all but 
entirely sustained them for some years. 

When the Liverpool Sailors’ Home was in flames, 
on the 30th of April, 1859, and some of the inmates 
had got out of the upper windows, where they were 
clinging between two chances of death, with their 
shirts on fire ; on an escape-ladder being hoisted, it 
was found too short to reach them. The crowd 
below seemed perplexed and hesitant, while to the 
sufferers above every moment was a little eternity 
of terror; and it was just when all hope for them 
appeared to be gone, that Davies, who had been 
standing as a spectator, voluntarily sprang forth, 
and climbing the larger ladder, braced a smaller 
one near to its top, stave to stave, with his naked 
hands alone, while four men and a boy came down 
it and over his body, thereby escaping the death, 
one mode or the other of which seemed but an 
instant before inevitable. At one time a man and 
a boy were upon him together, when, to use his 
own expression, the shout of the crowd was so tre- 
mendous as to make him feel as if it were shaking 
the ladder under hims and the pressure upon 
him so great that his hands were forced all but 
entirely open : a moment’s longer pressure, and all 
the three must have been dashed to pieces by the 
threatened fall. By the mercy of God and Davies’s 
noble persistence, however, the escape was complete. 
The case excited considerable interest at the time. 
His portrait appeared in one of the most popular 
pictorial weeklies, and the philanthropic feat was 
acknowledged by a public subscription, which 
realised about 220/. for his benefit, though no 
thought of reward or applause had incited him to 
the action. 

All accounts of Davies’s life agree in this, that 
his general conduct harmonised with that brave and 
generous effort, as a concert chords with its key- 
note. ‘‘ Prompt at pity’s call,” whatever he was, 
whatever he had, was ever at the service of the 
distressed and needy ; and the crowning act of his 
career is a fine illustration of hi§ character. 

It is now about two years since he was paying his 
addresses to a young woman at West Derby, near 
Liverpool ; his visits to her being sanctioned by 
the family with whom she was in service. One 








what he could earn to help his widowed mother | 
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evening, as he was sitting in the kitchen, where she 
was performing her ordinary duty, a boiler, owing 
to the ill construction of some apparatus connected 
with it, suddenly exploded, cut out one of her eyes, 
nearly destroyed the sight of the other, seriously 
burnt and distigured other parts of her person, and 
laid her quite prostrate, while her clothes remained 
| om fire. Davies was wounded in the head, his || 
clothes were nearly destroyed on his back, and both | 
he and his sweetheart would soon have died from 
suffocation if from no other cause, but that he had 
the presence of mind to kick out a panel of a bolted | 
door, and let in a rush of fresh air. He soon re- 
covered, but it was otherwise with the young 
woman. As soon as she was capable of being 
removed, she was taken to a public infirmary, 
where her lover, now more devoted to her than 
ever, visited her as often as the rules of the insti- 
tution would permit. The authorities there, struck 
by his constancy and tenderness, presently allowed 
him to visit her every day ; and after she had so 
far as was possible recovered, his attentions to her 
were continued as regularly as before. When she 
had left Liverpool for the house of her parents at 
Bowness, he came down as frequently as his duties 
would allow him to see her; and on the Ist of 
January in the present year (1866), notwithstanding 
her personal disfigurement and semi-blindness, made 
her his bride. 

That fidelity to Katie Martin, and that marriage, 
were, as time has proved, among the most provi- 
dential things that ever happened to brave Frederick 
William Davies. A fatal disease (consumption), not 
apparent at the time, soon afterwards set in with 
slow but sure determination ; and any close ob- 
server might plainly have seen that he who had so 
nobly saved the lives of others, must ere long lay 
down his own. Day by day his body diminished in 
bulk, and grew weaker; and since it was found 
that the medical skill, even of Liverpool, could do 
but little for him, he was removed to the home of 
his wife’s parents in Westmoreland, to try what 
change of air could accomplish there. Neither 
change of air, nor ordinary medical treatment, how- 
ever, could arrest his complaint; and it was about 
three weeks before his death, that I was first called 
in to see him. I can never forget the nobleness and 
benignity of the young man’s countenance in the 
| extreme emaciation in which I found him, His 
| pale and beautiful brow was one of the most intel- 
lectual, and his face, altogether, rather of the 

Byronic type, only that the outline was filled up 
with something more benign than that of Byron, as 
generally presented tous. I have seen some phy- 
| sicians and ministers of religion with a similar 
| aspect, but seldom, if ever, one in whom it excelled 
| that of poor Davies, It was on that and several 
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succeeding occasions, that he was able to detail to 
me in whispers, some particulars of his history for 


which I inquired; and it was touching to hear | 


him, instead of boasting of his feats, saying in 
somewhat of the manner of one apologising for 
himself, when speaking of that achievement at the 
Liverpool fire, ‘‘ You see, it was very hard to stand 
by when the poor fellows were in such danger, and 
nobody seemingly able to help them, without making 
an effort of some sort ; so I did it.” 

I have said that Davies’s marriage to poor Cathe- 
rine Martin was providential. In the course of a 


| life fraught with some adventure, and no inconsi- 


derable professional experience, it has been my lot 
to see nurses of almost every possible kind, from 
those of the magnanimous type of Florence Nightin- 
gale downwards. No words of mine could ade- 
quately indicate the patience, gentleness, assiduity, 
tenderness and tact, of many a loving soul I have 
seen in that humane capacity. In the devotion of 
some—not for an odd day or night, but by day and 


| night, from week to week, and in a few instances 


for periods so long that to specify them would be 
but to awaken doubt—I have seen all that it was 
possible for woman to do to ‘‘ lengthen out life’s 
taper at the close,” and sustain its glow with her 
watchful care and devotion. But I can never hence 
think at all on the subject, without remembering 
how poor Mrs. Davies’s comparative blindness be- 
came sight at the bedside of her failing husband, 
how she seemed to see his every movement with 
her whole body, to hear his every breath with her 


| quickened ear, and to the very last be to him all 


that man could have hoped of the strongest and 
healthiest woman in her circumstances. True, 
there were other kind spirits there to help her, and 
occasionally to take her place. But when at length 
he was dying, with his hand in hers, as she bent 
down to him to get a last glimpse of him ere life 
finally ebbed out, and almost anticipated him in 


every wish for change of position as his breathing | 


became more difficult—while her vision could have 
been scarcely more expanded than that of the 
smallest bird—I felt that his devotion to her in the 
hour of her own sharp affliction was now meeting 
with its fit reward, and was thankful for his sake 
that he had ever known her. 

Should any one wish to know what such a man 
thought and felt, in relation to futurity, it may be 
but justice to say that he had not, by any means, 
been indifferent to that question. His religion, 





from all I can gather, had certainly been one more 
| of life than of talk. But he had heavenward aspira- 
tions, and was deeply interested in and happier for 
any religious conversation as his end drew nigh. 
He was sometimes engaged in fervent though voice- 
less prayer, and was much comforted when others 
prayed, or talked in his presence of sacred matters. 
| After the last ordeal of physical nature had com- 
menced with him—trying as it was to a man in 
some respects so weak, but in others so strong as 
he—and all stood around him in mournful anxiety 
as to the final change, upon some one stepping near, 
and in soothing words, (alluding to the presence and 
goodness of Jesus) saying in gentle tones, ‘‘ Come 
unto me me all ye that labour and are heavy-laden, 
and I will give you rest,” a composure more beauti- 
ful than aught merely of the earth could have given, 
settled over his entire countenance ; and presently, 
with one more earnest and loving look at his 








weeping wife, he passed away. This was about | 


half-past seven on the evening of Sunday, Oct. 28th, 
and I have since heard that at the very time a 
pastor in Liverpool (of course without cognisance of 
what was then occurring at Bowness) was alluding 
in his pulpit to Davies’s philanthropic effort at the 
burning of the Sailors’ Home. 


When two days afterwards the corpse lay in its | 


coffiu, methought I had never seen a more striking 
instance of manly beauty in death. The noble and 
expansive brow, the fine development of the coronal 
arch, the benign and placid cast of face, altogether 
formed a most expressive index to the character of 
the soul that had so recently animated the now 
silent and motionless frame. Even children of 
tender years loved to linger in the room and gaze 
upon him as long as they could be allowed. 


The young hero’s humble funeral was on the | 


Wednesday following his decease. Four of his 
wife’s brothers, boatmenon Windermere lake, carried 
his remains from the door. They were relieved 
now and then by other friendly bearers on the way, 
but bore him at last to the side of the grave. That 
grave is in the little retired cemetery of Bowness, 
whence glimpses of the lake may be caught beyond 
the old Rectory trees ; and the cragged and wooded 
hills, just now in their last vestige of autumnal 
| beauty, stand silently and mournfully round. 
Monument or no monument, as raised by man, can 
now be a matter of little importance to him ; but— 


| ‘¢ Because he needs no praise shall we be dumb?” 
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A WEEK’S STUDY 


IN KING ARTHUR'S LAND: 






OF CORNISH LIFE. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX.” 


We had a whole week to throw away: and 
keen are the pleasures that rarely come. The 
question arose, How shall we waste these glorious 
eight days, in that wise prodigality of idleness 
which often proves to hard-working people a 
true economy? Shall we go north, south, east, 
west? Ay, that is it. In these late September 
days—so gloomy now, with the long rainy summer 
drawing to a close—lie possibilities, as one sees 
sometimes in very sad but patient human lives, of a 
second or ‘‘St. Martin’s” summer, sweet and sun- 
shiny, cool and calm. We may, for all we know, 
have a lovely October; clear, bright days, and 
gorgeous sunsets. Let us travel towards the 
sunset. Let us see him—the good old sun, now 
missing for about ten weeks—watch him drop into 
the wide Atlantic: we standing on the wild Cornish 
coast, with nothing except some two thousand miles 
of heaving sea between us and America, 

It was a grand idea, quite Ulyssean, and tinged 
with that half pensive romance with which all 
tired souls turn to the ancient myths of sailing 
towards the sunset ; like the old Greek heroes, like 
the Indian Hiawatha, like our own King Arthur 
“going a long way” towards the ‘‘ island valley of 
Avilion.” 

Ah, now we have it! We will spend our holiday 
week in King Arthur’s land. 

But how best to get there? since going to Corn- 
wall is nearly as difficult as, topographically speak- 
ing, going to Rome; and it takes more time and 
patience and money to wander about the lovely 
nooks of Britain than to investigate half the Conti- 
nent. Our first intention was to go straight to the 
Land’s End, which sounded very much like going 
to Jericho; or so everybody—the benevolent every- 
body who guides the destinies of all intending 
travellers—seemed to consider. Innumerable were 
the warnings we received as to the length and 
fatigue of the journey, and the little to be seen 
when you got there. So we gave up the Land’s 
End. Next Dartmoor. But it had been such a 
rainy season, that Dartmoor was quite impassable— 
amass of ‘‘soppy” forests and misty bogs. So we 
negatived Dartmoor. Finally, being decidedly in 
the position of the old man and his ass, we lis- 
tened to the advice of one of the wisest of our 
friends; who said, ‘‘Go to Bude, It’s the grandest 
sea-coast imaginable. And go by Bideford, Northam 
Burrows, and Clovelly. There is not a place in 
England so queet as Clovelly, and not an inn in 
England more comfortable than the ‘Westward 
Ho!’ at Northam Burrows.” Thus, lured doubly 
by curiosity and comfort, we started. 

It was a mistake, in degree. We went a long way 
round ; wasting two precious days in tame scenery 


| and civilisation. Afterwards, we heard of an enter- 
| prising family who had breakfasted in London 
and supped at Tintagel; travelling by rail to 
Bodmin Road, and posting thence ; who had abode 
near Tintagel for seven weeks, in a cottage where 
from the best bed-room you could hear the horse 
cough in the stable, where the ceiling was bare 
rafters, and the floors so full of holes that the 
occupants of any room could converse with the 
room beneath. When we thought of this glorious 
Robinson Crusoe life, nearly as grand as our child- 
hood’s ideal of running away to dwell in an unin- 
habited island in the midst of a lake, we sighed, and 
owned we had not taken the best—that is, the most 
picturesque—means of seeing King Arthur’s land. 

Yet it seemed a wild land enough that we were 
coming to, when, that Wednesday night, we were 
tumbled out of the railway carriage and rumbled 
in the dim dusk across Bideford Bridge; while 
peering out of the omnibus window we had a view 
of a grand illuminated clock, and then of glimmer- 
ing lights, dotting a grey slope of houses and streets, 
which we concluded to be Bideford town. 

Everyone who has read Kingsley’s ‘‘ Westward 
Ho!” knows all about Bideford town, and the 
bold Bideford men of Elizabethan days, who went 
sailing with John Oxenham and Salvation Yeo: 
sturdy Devon lads who were the first to venture 
into the mysteries of tropical lands, and contest 
with southern Europe the sovereignty of the 
Spanish Main. But times are altered now. In- 
stead of the wild sea-talk, rough and ready, which 
Kingsley puts into the mouth of his heroes, we 
caught, through the dark, crammed, shaky omnibus, 
fragments of loud neighbourly conversation in the 
broad accent which always strikes one on coming 
to a new region. It was chiefly about a lady 
lately deceased, who was ‘‘a bright, sound, cheer- 
ful Christian,”—(Dear, unknown, dead woman, 
would there were more like thee !)—and a young 
man, a minister in the neighbourhood, who was 
obliged to go to live in Scotland, to escape ‘‘the 
young ladies.” Very funny was it, thus to drop in 
for the crumbs of domestic history and biography, 
which formed the staple food of this old-world place. 

Queerer still was it, when arrived at the elegant 
modern hotel, to speculate on all the strange faces 
gathered round the table @héte; each with its own 
life, character, and history: totally hidden, or dimly 
guessed at by fragmentary indications, such as will 
under any circumstances crop out. My neighbour, 
for instance, with the kind honest eyes and the 
dropped h’s: he is certainly a North-countryman, 
who has ‘‘ made himself.”” But though ill-educated 
as to his English, he is not ill-bred; there is an 
air of gentle courtesy about him which implies a 
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refined nature: in the next generation his children | 


will be gentlemen. I wish I could say as much for 


the young fellow opposite, who, though he is per- | 
fectly well-bred, apparently well-born, has evi- | 
dently seen life in many countries, talks most 

politely and pleasantly—still—— But what right 

have we to judge our neighbours? ‘‘ Here to-day, 

and gone to-morrow,” as saith Uncle Toby ; what 

are we all, in our frail mortal lives, but fellow- 

guests at an inn? Why pull long faces, or grudge 

small kindnesses, or shut ourselves up in unsocial 

grimness? Why not make the best of the passing 

hour ?—it will never come again. 

So, night settled down upon us, to the sound of 
waves breaking over the pebbly ridge, two miles 
long,—the sole curiosity of Northam Burrows, and, 
we afterwards learned, one of the geological marvels 
of England. Alas! its wonders were lost upon us. 
We were far more attracted by the sight revealed 
by early morning—the bright open sea, with its long 
waves rolling in ; real ocean waves ; and the dim dis- 
tance broken only by a hazy speck, said to be Lundy 
Island. Ah—we were nearing the Atlantic at last. 

Breakfast, and then farewell to the quiet, lonely 
shore—the thousand acres of public land, on which 
cows, asses, and geese, roam at will:—Query: for 
how long? A steep climb brought us to the green 
Devon lanes, rich in ferns and blackberries, and a 
picturesque village—just a church, a parsonage, and 
half-a-dozen cottages, where, as we drive past in 
the early morning, the only visible inhabitants 
seem to be two or three chubby, round-eyed, white- 
haired children ; as fat as, and just a trifle cleaner 
than, the ever-accompanying black pig. I think all 
pigs are black in Devon. 

Now, we can really see the country: the fine 
open sea-board of Devon, high up the still barer 
tracts of Cornwall, over which mythical King 
Arthur reigned. Not as it was then, but modern- 
ized into a wide agricultural champaign; free slopes 


of hill and dale views so wide, that it looks, with | + 


its intersecting hedges, not unlike a child’s puzzle- 
map. Mapped in colours, too. There are wheat- 
fields, where, alas! half the wheat lies spoilt and 
blackening ; red ploughed fields, where the indus- 
trious farmer is already preparing for next year’s 
crop; green pasture-fields, dotted with cows, sug- 
gestive of junket and Devonshire cream. And on 
the road, owing to a review of the North Devon 





Mounted Rifles, we meet an extraordinary concourse 
of the aborigines—two persons every three miles at 
least—farmers’ sons, all in uniform, and mounted | 
bravely upon plough-horses, generally riding in | 
couples, and chatting merrily. One bold youth we | 
caught going through his sword exercise on horse- 
back ; till, seeing strangers, he suddenly sheathed his 
dazzling blade, and ——— blushed !—a first-rate boyish 
blush. May he never blush for any worse deed ! 
And once, in one of these narrow Devon lanes, 
we met a Devon parson, driving his family to see 
the sight; a fine thoughtful face, such as one 





occasionally meets in far-away country-places, and 


wonders how such an one, evidently a scholar and 
a gentleman every inch of him, came to be hidden, 
literally buried, there. 

A word for these curious Devonshire lanes. They 
are deep cuttings, ten or twelve feet, by means of 
which the ancient road-makers lowered the steep 
hills. Nature has done the rest. From the roadway 
up to the level of the fields she has clothed the 
perpendicular bank with vegetation ; ferns, mosses, 
flowers, creepers, bushes—all mingled in a wild 
luxuriance that makes every yard an endless study 
of form and colour. Better than all the rubbish of 
costume-pictures that cover the Academy walls, 
would be a careful study, in oil or water-colour, of 
three feet of a Devonshire lane. But we cannot 
stay, though the honeysuckle, red campion, and 
wild geranium are, even at this late season, most 
enticing; and the large, luscious, blackberries hang 
in a manner that, to a feeble, puerile mind, is per- 
fectly maddening. Alas! we must go on: we have 
forty miles nearly to do to-day. 

Our first halt is at Clovelly, undoubtedly the 
queerest village extant. Our driver tells us of 


orien 


Clovelly from the Pier.* 


“The Hobby” and ‘‘The Park ;” but, wisely or 


not, we eschew these. We have only a brief time, 
and we prefer the village itself. Here is its picture; 
but neither that, nor any description written, can 
half describe its oddity. You enter it at the top of 
the street,—there is but one,—much as if you were 
entering a church by the steeple, or a house by the 
trap-door on the roof. Indeed, it is a saying in 
Clovelly, that every one can look down his neigh- 
bour’s chimney. And the street is not a street, but 





* The illustrations to this paper are from photographs 
by Mr. Harry Thorn, Bude Harbour. 
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a staircase, by which are ascending and descending 
foot-passengers ; and donkeys, the only possible 
vehicles of traffic, carrying loads of coals, provisions, 
&c. Parallel with this winding stair, leaps a lively 
stream, whose course it follows down to the sea ; 
and on either side, two or three on a level, are 
planted the little, old-fashioned grey stone houses, 
here and there, anyhow, in the nooks of the rock. 
What insanity could have possessed the original 
Clovellians to build thus, like a colony of cliff 
swallows, on a sloping rock, five hundred feet high, 
when, close above, was a level of smooth, smiling 
country! Picturesque as it is,—and as we sat on 
the pier and looked up from the sunshiny sea to 
the green-fringed, curving rock, which held in its 
arms the tiny village, we thought we had never 
seen so pretty a sight—still Clovelly must be a 
terrible place to live in. 

We were sure of this, when, having got to the 
bottom of it, with the certainty of having to climb 
up again, with no possible help save our own feet— 
we daringly tried a new road, which looked green 
and cool, and where an old woman was wearily 
climbing ahead of us. 

“< Ay, ay,” she said, when spoken to, ‘‘this be a 
tough pull for old folks, and I be a widow with 
nine children, and my master was lost off the Cape 
0’ Good Hope, fifteen years ago.” 

Whereupon, with the curious, touching frank- 
ness of country-folk, she began to tell us her whole 
history; how she had gone through a deal of trouble, 
and how the rector—‘‘not this one, but t’other,— 
Mr. Kin’sley he was,” had known her well, and been 
very kind to her. And then, with noble ignorance 
of fame, she told us how ‘‘them Kin’sley lads” used 
to be always haunting the pier and the fishermen, 
climbing the rocks, and sailing in their boat about 
the bay. Doubtless much of that hearty tender 
love of nature and human nature, that wholesome, 
manly, English feeling, which shines out in every 
one of Charles Kingsley’s books, was learnt by the 
parson’s boys (‘*and venturous chaps they was,” 
said the old woman,) along the green Devon lanes 
and on the wild Clovelly shore. 

Another study of rural life. As we wound 
slowly and painfully up the green shady road, 
thankful that it was so shady, that there were lots 
of blackberries, and one flower, a sort of campion, 
quite new to me—which is saying a good deal for 
its rarity—we came upon a primitive saw-pit. 
Two men, one half-concealed below, the other the 
proverbial ‘‘ top-sawyer,” were conversing in broad 
Devon about a cleft log which lay before them. 

“Eh, but I’s been clean mistaken in he,” said 
the top-sawyer, an elderly man, with a sharp, but 
kindly face. ‘‘ Rotten, rotten, he'll never make 
nothin’, not he!” kicking the log. ‘‘He’s bad at 
the heart! Yes,” added the old fellow, when sym- 
pathised with and questioned—‘‘ Yes, who'd ha 
thought it? He seemed as good a bit 0’ wood as 
ever you'd get—and you'll get the finest oak in 
England hereabouts—the sea winds make it so 


es 


| hard and close. But you never know what they're 
worth till you cut into’em. They’re like a good many 
more things in this world—mighty fine outside, and 
you can’t get inside of ’em to see what’s there. Eh!” 
moralised the old fellow (whose words I have tried 
to remember literatim), ashe regarded, half-vexed, 
half-sadly, his rotten log, with a thoughtful wise 
face, wise with that mother-wit which is better 
than all book-learning—‘‘Eh! but I have been 
mistaken in he!” (Cornish and Devon folk, I noticed, 
call everything down to an egg or a tea-cup “‘ he.”’) 

However, he soon fell to work again on a fresh 
log : and for one resolute half-hour, his unceasing, 
monotonous saw-saw formed a sleepy under-tone to 
the other sounds, faint and few, which broke the 
intense silence of the autumn afternoon—the dis- 
tant wash of the wave, the twitter of a robin, 
or the sudden drop of an acorn to the ground. 
At last the saw stopped, and the log fell cloven, 
showing two smooth surfaces of almost unequalled 
closeness and beauty of grain. Our top-sawyer 
contemplated them with pride. 

“‘There now, he’s all right! Look at him, so 
smooth, and so firm, and hard. Lord, but he was 
hard !” wiping the drops from the honest forehead. 

We asked if it were not very severe work ? 

‘**Pretty well, but I’s used to it ; and I likes it 
rather—specially when I get’s a bit o’ wood like 
that. Look’ee at him! there bean’t a better piece of 
oak in all England.” And again he stood and con- 
templated his work, and many a maker of books 
and pictures might regard theirs with a less inno- 
cent and lawful pride. Then tearing himself away 
to ordinary things, he said, sharply, ‘“‘ Now, Dick, 
we'll go to our dinners.” 

He put on his coat, and he and the younger man 
trudged off together up the hill and down again, 
for they lived, they said, in Clovelly ‘‘ Street.” 
They would be back in an hour, and go on with 
that incessant ‘‘saw-sawing” till dark.. As we 
watched them disappear, the old man turning back 
civilly to give us some advice concerning our own 
route back to the inn, we thought, next time we 
get a tough piece of work to do, or a disappoint- 
ment over good work uselessly done, we shall 
remember the ‘‘ top-sawyer ” of Clovelly. 

Wonderful little village! a place to paint, to 
admire, to wonder at—but not to stayin. Life at 
Clovelly would be far too severe for any mortal 
feet not born on the spot. When we had once 
again ascended to the top of the street, we had just 
strength left to shake the dust from our feet, per- 
fectly contented never, except in dreams, to see 
pretty Clovelly more. Besides, eighteen miles lay 
between us and our destination—Bude Harbour, 
Cornwall. 

Another succession of Devonshire lanes, inter- 
spersed by glimpses of wide, open country, a long 
hilly tract of heather, breezy and bright,—oh ! 
how sgloriously the sun shone, and how blue was 
the sea that we left behind at Clovelly !—and we 
were fairly in King Arthur’s Land. 
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There is no county in England with a stronger 
individuality than Cornwall. Removed out of the 
ordinary line of cosmopolitan traffic, and not pic- 
turesque enough, inland, to attract tourists, it has 
never lost its salient points nor had its angles rubbed 
off by salutary but obnoxious civilisation. From 
the Phcenicians, who first colonised it in search of 
tin, down to their remote descendant, Dolly 
Pentreath, who died in George III.’s time, and is 
recorded as the last person who spoke the Cornish 
language, there must have been something remark- 
able both in the land and its people. Legendary 
lore—from the date of those valiant Cornish men, 
Tom Thumb and Jack the Giant-killer—and ballad- 
romance, down to that celebrated song, which ends 
in the dashing chorus,— 


“ And shall Trelawny die? and shall Trelawny die? 
Then thirty thousand Cornish men will know the 
reason why” — 


combine to prove one remarkable fact—that the 
posterity of King Arthur’s subjects are a race strong 
and bold—resolute and acute—not to be trifled with 
either physically or morally ;—people who, whether 
you like them or not, infallibly make you respect 
them. Even as you appreciate, without loving it,— 
for it is not lovely,—this bare, breezy country, now 
at last thoroughly Cornwall. 

As we drive on—mile after mile—we miss the 
extreme neatness, the admirably thatched roofs and 
carefully cultivated gardens of the little Devon 
villages. We find a change, too, in the type of 
face among the people. They are no longer fat 
and fair, round and rosy, but sharp, dark, 
acute, though often exceedingly handsome. There 
was a tiny lass of five, who stood dumb as Ander- 
son’s little mermaid, in spite of all our allurements 
of cake and conversation,—who was a treasure 
that any childless empress would have been de- 
lighted to kidnap, and foist on the world as a 
real princess. And in one place we stopped at, 
a troop of boys, who turned out of the national 
school, showed fine athletic figures and intelli- 
gent faces, worthy of the illustrious young hero 
who slew the giant Blunderbore. 

We reached Bude in the dim dark; and, like 
certain critics, who pass wholesale condemnation 
on a book, and being asked if they have read it 
reply indignantly, ‘‘Oh, no! I wouldn’t read 
it for the world!” so we, in the grim unkindly 
twilight, decided that this so-vaunted place was the 
ugliest place in the world; and we wished we had 
uever come near it. Hasty judgment! at which 
the grand old sea, hidden behind those sloping 
uninteresting fields, laughed at us: and presently 
the wide arch overhead, with the Milky Way 
especially bright, and Mars,— 


“ The star of the unconquered will,’— 


glowing redly just above the horizon, twinkled its 
myriad eyes maliciously at us, knowing we should 
be converted ere long. 





Friday.—A dull colourless day. All the sunshine 
gone—the air closeand mild—the ground soaked with 
wet. We asked our way to the cliffs, receiving the 
common answer, ‘‘ Not far,” (I believe, if you en- 
quired of a Cornish man, or woman, the way to 
Paradise, they would tell you it was ‘not far,”) 
and wandered about forlornly through miry lanes 
and dripping turnip-fields, for au hour or more, when, 
quite suddenly, we came out upon the abrupt edge 
of the cliff. 

There,—many hundred feet below, tossing and 
roaring, dashing madly against magnificent rocks, 
with small sandy flats between, or rolling shore- 
wards in successive lines, that seemed almost a 
quarter of a mile long,—were solid white-crested 
waves, and beyond these the silent mass of waters 
stretching smoothly out into infinitude. Yes, 
it was the Atlantic itself. The great Atlantic! 
—an ocean, not a sea, as different from any sea we 
ever stood beside, ay, even in its sound, as one of 
Handel’s choruses after Mendelssohn’s part-songs. 

‘* Everybody” was right. For grandeur, for 
solitariness, for the sense of immensity, which 
says, ‘‘ Be still,” to all worldly cares, there is no 
coast like the Cornish coast, no sea like the Cornish 
sea, on the shore of which, romance says, was once 
found a little naked babe, who grew to be the 
legendary Arthur of Britain. 

As we stood looking right and left along miles of 
cliffs, each jutting headland seeming wilder and 
grander than the last, we could believe in any 
amount of romantic fable. Arthur and Merlin, 
Launcelot, Galahad, and Gawaine, were but the 
natural products of the region ; such a sea, bounded 
by such ashore! We must go to the heart of it. 
We must visit Tintagel to-morrow. 

Saturday.—A day to be marked with a white 
stone; for the like come seldom in a life-time. 
Though when we started, at 8 a.m., it looked any- 
thing but promising: the sky hung over us like a 
leaden roof; the sea had not a smile—or a frown 
either—upon its smooth, dull face; the land was 
one wide, dim, outlined, cheerless grey. Still, 
bent on enjoying all, we agreed that the day was 
not ill-suited to the place we were bound for, the 
scene of pre-historic myth, out of which modern 
poetry has created a vivid reality. Not that we 
suppose Tennyson’s King Arthur to resemble Sir 
Thomas Malory’s, any more than tbat hero of 
medieval romance was like the real Arthur, the 
Cornish king, whom we conclude did live sometime, 
but was probably a very barbaric sort of personage ; 
still, common sense must allow that the wildest 
fable has generally a grain of truth at the bottom of 
it ; and to have existed only in tradition for so many 
centuries, Arthur must have been a notable man in 
his day. We muse over him a little, and then 
surrender ourselves to the practical conversation of 
our driver, an intelligent Cornishman. Who, of 
course, knows nothing of King Arthur, but has 
plenty of information to give on the state of the 
land, the bleak agricultural country through which 
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we are driving, so thinly populated that the farmers 
cannot find hands to work their ground, not even 
though rent is five shillings an acre, and wages ten 
shillings a week. ‘‘ Everybody that can, gets off to 
Ameriky,” said the man, pointing out more than 
one empty, decaying cottage, though habitations 
were so few that we often did not pass two in five 
miles. No wonder that these poor folks likewise 
were bent on “sailing to the sunset,” the land of 
promise, and too often of promise only. For he 
that cannot do well here, will generally do no better 
in a foreign country than in his own. 

Boscastle was our first halt. Now, this is a 
casual study of Cornish life, and not a description 
of Cornish scenery. Anybody who wants that, can 
find it in Murray’s Handbook, or go and look at it 
for himself. Yet, a word about Boscastle : a quaint 


Boscastle. 


little town, planted on either side of a wild ravine, 
through which runs—not one of your lazy, calm, 
impassive southern streams, but a regular north- 
country beck or Scottish burn—tumbling and 
brawling, dancing and singing, as it leaps down 


seaward, and loses itself in the harbour. That most 
extraordinary little harbour! It is a narrow 
crooked inlet, or arm of the sea, embracing half- 
a-dozen little vessels, which, now placed high and 
dry, seem as if caught iv a land-trap, from which it 
was impossible to get out again. Yet they do—for 
behold one sloop, creeping slowly past the fragment 
of rock which sits in the centre of the basin, or bay, 
like a couchant animal. There must be some 
passages out and in, and a certain amount of sleepy 
business going on in this queer little harbour ; though 
beyond it, on either side, rises that interminable, 
rock-barricaded coast, so desolate and grand. 
Grander than ever, I think, as we catch glimpses 
of Bottreux Castle, and Forrabury—and away 
southwards towards Tintagel—whither we must 
hasten fast. 


Ascending the winding road which looks down | 
on the ravine, our driver suddenly stopped, shouting | 


in uncontrollable excitement :— 
“Keep his head up !—Cut his traces !—Hoo ! ”"— 
an unpronouneeable howl, and then, with an expres- 








sion of unutterable contempt, ‘They be afeard o’ 
wetting their feet, they be! He'll be drowned !” 

‘*He” was a horse—the hinder one of three in a 
laden cart that had suddenly toppled over into the 
deepest part of the stream. He was struggling 
there now, so firmly held by the weiglit of the cart 
behind him, that his nose was drawn level with, 
nay, was actually under the water. Looked at 
from above, with the impossibility of getting down 
to it, it was really a dreadful sight. 

‘*Hold his head up!” yelled our driver ; but the 
half-dozen frightened excited men below took no 
notice—probably, did not hear. ‘‘ His head—his 
head! O, what fools they be !” 

It was a breathless minute, quite horrible in its 
suspense, and then, by a super-equine effort, the 
horse freed himself and stood safe on his four feet, 
with the stream harmlessly flowing round him. He 
was all right now. 

A small thing, and yet the feeling of actual 
living sympathy, if only with a brute beast, put 
out of our heads, for the time being, all dreams 
about King Arthur and old romance. 

It was not till we reached Trevena, the village 


| which is the nearest point to the castle, and were 
| actually on our way thither, that we realised how 
| we walked along the very lands where the old 
| knights used to pass. 


The country must have 
been the very woodlands through which rode Sir 
Launcelot and queen Guinevere—for whose real 
existence the curious circumstantial evidence yet 
remains that a common name here for girls is 
Jennifer. No woodlands now, except one swect 
glen near Boscastle, where is a waterfall called St. 
Kynance’s Keeve, and no forests : the whole face of 
the land must have been changed. But there are 
the same rocks, and sea, and sky: and, foolish or 
not, a strange feeling of awe comes over us as we 
enter the narrow valley, sloping to the sea, at the 
mouth of which rises that mass of rock, crowned 
with masonry which looks almost as old as itself ; 
while beyond, connected with it by a neck of land, 
just broad enough for one person to cross, is the 
promontory called Tintagel Head, upon which, right 
out in the open sea, King Arthur built his castle. 
Amidst all these misty fables, which, perhaps, 
sensible people are half justified in despising, one 
obvious fact remains: the men must have been very 
remarkable men of their kind, those who in all ages 
leave their mark behind them, and are elevated to 
the cloudland of romance as heroes—who could 
have conceived and carried out the building of 
a castle on such a site as this. No snug monkish 
paradise, planted in the midst of fat meadows ; 
no moated fortress, commanding long stretches of 
smiling land, but a bare rock nearly inaccessible, 
exposed to all the Atlantic storms—a spot where 
apparently only the sea-eagle could safely build her 
nest. Yet that there was a castle there, built in 


| times so far back that the masonry still left gives 


no clue to its date of erection, though it is proved 
to have stood, and been inhabited, through most 
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part of the Middle Ages, is an undisputed truth. | 
Archeologists can find no traces of its original 

founder: so tradition, often truer than history, 

steps in and names him as King Arthur. 

Being neither sceptics nor believers, and, perhaps, 
not caring much to prove either side, all we could 
say was,—after having climbed the winding steps 
into the sheer face of the rock, with the dizzy 
waves boiling and foaming many feet below, and | 
passed through the little modern door out on the | 
green platform at the summit of the Head,—that if | 
Arthur did not build this castle, whosoever did build 


| a ‘‘consideration,” gave us the key of the little 


| with the civil inquiry, ‘‘ How did’ee like the place, 


| we'tooare passing. Abierunt ad plures. Only “‘ the 


King Arthur's Castle, Tintagel. 


it, and live in it, was undoubtedly a hero. Nothing 
small, or cowardly, or luxurious ; nothing after the 
pattern of Regent Street loungers, or Pall Mall 
club-ites could possibly exist here, on this wild 
inaccessible rock, facing, day and night, summer 


and winter, that awful lonely sea. No man could 
voluntarily make his dwelling here without being 
daring, self-contained, prudent, and strong—quali- 
ties exacted by the very necessities of his life. And 
no woman—call her Guinevere, Ysolte, anything— 
could sit here on this rock, with this sublime deso- 
lation around her, without feeling strange thoughts 
come unto her, strange passions tear her, strange 
experiences teach her. Ay, whether she were old 
or young, wife or maid, mistress or mother of 
heroes. Surely the men who lived here, and the 
women who belonged to them, could not have been 
ordinary men and women. Many a strange story, 
stranger in its naked truth than all ingenious 
fictions, may, nay, must, have been transacted here, 
even if the whole history of Arthur and his Round 
Table is a picturesque falsehood. 

That it is not wholly such, many things prove. 
The tradition of the neighbourhood clings firmly to 
the fact that Arthur was a real man; that he built 
Tintagel Castle; that he lived and ruled there; and, 
—alas! for the tale about Sir Bedivere, the sword 
Excalibur, and the four queens, —died there. A small | 
postern, by which a body might be lowered from the | 
rock into a boat below, is still shown as the place 
through which Arthur’s body was carried to his 








| sunshine and common air, alike the birthright of all. 


burial. And Camelford, the place where, in battle 
with his nephew Mordred, he received his death- 
wound, still keeps the same name—a little market- 
town, the post-town of the district—as we found 
out when, seeing ‘‘ Post-office” written up in the 
village of Trevena, we posted a letter that would 
have on it, neatly marked in the Government stamp, 
the magic word, ‘‘Camelford.” Strange combi- 
nation—King Arthur and the General Post-office. 
Mercifully, there was no guide to interfere with 
the solitary delight of these three hours we spent 
on the top of Tintagel Head. An old woman, for 


modern gate, and took it back again on our return, 


neighbour ?” 

Like it? We shall never forget it while we live. 
Afterwards, when, instead of this grey monochrome, 
sea and land were painted in all the sunshiny colours 
of autumn, we often said to ourselves, ‘‘ I wonder 
how Tintagel looks this day.” But we never wished 
to see it again. We would rather remember it in 
its greyness, its intense stillness, its solemn unity 
of desolation, where nothing seemed to belong to 
this life, everything to the life beyond—the life 
unto-which King Arthur and all his knights, with 
all their medieval successors, had silently passed, as 


many ”—in itself a sad and poor consolation !—has 
become to us Christians the One. ‘I am the Re- 
surrection and the Life,” saith He to Whom we are 
going. Thinking thus, it seemed as if the long 
melancholy sea moan, the only dirge over the 
myriads of living men and women buried nameless 
under those dead centuries, suddenly ceased, and, 
even as when He walked the waters, ‘‘ there was a 
great calm.” 

Sunday.—A day which in ordinary sea-side places 
is curiously anomalous—when the visitors, who 
have been streaming about all week in any sort 
of tourist costume, turn out in decorous Sabbatic 
splendour, in which, having performed their de- 
votions, they flit about for the rest of the day, idle 
and aimless, like painted lady butterflies. Even in 
remote Bude, there was a little of the butterfly 
element mixed up with the provincial old-fashioned- 
ness and grave sobriety of the congregation. With 
the undoubted natives mingled stylish visitors in 
lemon-coloured gloves, which, taken off, displayed 
a dazzle of diamonds. And here, as in other 
churches, when service was ended, the “ dearly 
beloved brethren” and humble ‘“fellow-sinners” 
proved that after all there was a distinction be- 
tween them, for the poorer ‘‘ brethren” hurried out 
first, and the genteeler ‘‘ sinners,” avoiding all per- 
sonal contact with these others, remained behind 
a little, then slowly defiled out into the common 


Certainly, Bude itself is not a pretty place; not 
even on a supshiny Sunday. Two one-sided streets, 
a few small shops, and, scattered irregularly over a 
mile or so of bare country, several rows of houses— 
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some old, some glittering with the dreadful white 
newness of sea-side lodging-houses. 


Alas, poor | 
Bude! this is all it consists of, except the Break- | 
water, which is magnificent; the more so, as art | 
| been, there was still a heavy mist seaward, and we 


The sunset—it was one of the many proofs that 
Nature is more startling than Art, for if it had been 
painted, the host of critics would have been down 
upon it as ‘‘impossible.” Bright as the day had 


had given up all hope of a sunset ; when suddenly, 
out of this dull grey vapour which enveloped the 


| whole horizon, there burst forth a little above the 
| sea-line, a round red ball, like molten iron, and in 


a minute or two more there stretched across the 
ocean, down to the very cliff-foot, a rippling path- 
way, which made one involuntarily think of ‘‘ the 
sea turned into blood.” This lasted a few minutes 
more, then slowly faded out, as the sun himself 


| went back into his mists again, and was no more 


Bude Haven.—The Breakwater. 


has added very little to nature—simply made use 
of her. A raised pathway of rough stones, built 
from rock to rock, shelters the southward side of 
the shallow harbour at low water, a mere mass of 
sand; but outside these rocks, and at high water 
covering the stony pathway entirely, beats the per- 
petual ground-swell of this Cornish coast, tumbling 
ou in waves that on the calmest day show boiling 
heads of foam. No wonder that there is a com- 
plete absence of boats in the harbour, and only 
a few small vessels lying loading in the Bude 
Canal. Its iron-bound coast will at least save 
the quiet town from the misfortune of ever be- 
coming a sea-port. Generally, all vessels give it a 
wide berth, and only on rare occasions happen such 
wrecks as that of the Bencoolen, beat to pieces at 
the end of the breakwater—or the Georgina, which 
struck on the rocks outside—ghastly stories, which 
the townspeople still relate to all who will listen. 
The wreck of the Bencoolen especially will, while 
this generation remains, form the staple “ horror” 
of the good people of Bude. 

But no such dreadful tales to-day—on this sunny 
autumn morning, which settled into the sweetest 
October evening, when out upon the downs and 
cliffs we met everywhere, and were glad to meet, 
the Bude-ites taking their innocent Sunday walk ; 
parents and children, sweethearts and companions, 
dotted over the downs, or sitting in “‘ Sir Thomas’s 
Seat”—an erection put up, at the finest poiut of 
view, by the Lord of the Manor. And, a little 
further on, it was not ill to meet ‘‘Sir Thomas” 
himself, about whom there seems to be but one 
feeling, regret for the fourscore years that are run- 
ning on so fast. The good man, creeping up the 
green slope, and seating himself quietly out of 
everybody’s way, to watch the sunset and enjoy 
the breeze—he, too, had in his kindly acute old face 
4 look of Sunday peace and childish enjoyment. 
May both last him till the end! 





seen. 

Monday’s suuset, all that need be recorded of the 
day, was of the same character, only still more re- 
markable. For, when the red-hot glowing ball 
came out of the mist, it had a curved line drawn 
across a third of its surface. No cloud, evidently, 
for it never moved, but was marked distinct and 
sharp, like the umbra of an eclipse. It was an 
eclipse, though we never guessed this at the time; 
and we saw it as we are never likely to see another 
in our life-time. Utterly perplexed and awed, for 
there was something ‘‘ uncanny” in the sight, we 
watched this spectral, half-darkened sun glare out 
above the waters, and then slowly retire, like a 
ghost to its grave, back into the impenetrable 
gloom. These were the only two evenings that ful- 
filled our dream of sunset in the Atlantic: we are 
never likely to forget either. 

Tuesday.—We did not wander far, but contented 
ourselves with investigating life in the little Cornish 
town. First, the post-office: only one post a day, 
of course. About 11 A.m., up drives the mail-cart, 
a wonderful machine, which travels diurnally be- 
tween here and North Tawton, Bude’s nearest link 
with the busy, bustling London. It is curious for 
any one who has seen the six-o’clock Babel at the 
General Post Office, to track in imagination this 
solitary cart and its driver, dashing along, through 
winter and summer, fair weather and foul, that 
dusty seventy miles of solitary road. But, here it 
is, and one by one come in various messengers, 
—gardeners’ lads, servants, and others of higher 
grade,—eager for the letters. For Bude boasts no 
postmen ; only, (as a little old body, in a big black 
bonnet, with a market-basket crammed with letters 
and newspapers, turns round to suggest to us 
rather severely)—‘‘ the post-woman.” Behind her, 
a young servant-girl apparently, who has been 
waiting along time, stretches out her eager hand for 
one—it has a deep black border—and hastily opens 
and reads it. Reads it where she stands, with 
quivering mouth and rosy face gradually paling, 
then puts it in her pocket and walks away. Poor 
girl, poor girl! we can guess all. Most of us in 
our time have received such letters. We linger a 
minute or two longer in the little grocer’s shop, and 
then pass on to the next grand object of interest— 
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the photographer’s. But his productions, which 
illustrate this paper, speak for themselves. 

Every sea-side place ought to have a circulating 
library, so of course has Bude. Not unlimited in 
its variety, though we were regarded with profound 
contempt for declining certain valuable fictions, of 
which we could say, yes, quite conscientiously, 
that we had read them; but the sort of book we 
wanted, something archeological and antiquarian, 
a book of facts, was quite unattainable here. Of 
course, Bude has a history, but there are no relics 
of it, not even an old parish church. The only old 
house we could hear of, had been pulled down some 
years before. A faint tradition lingered about it, 
and its last inhabitant, old Nancy somebody, a 
wise woman, who ‘‘could tell’ee all about it, and 
lots o’ things.” But she was dead, so we were 
obliged to leave to sharper antiquity-hunters the 
curiosities of Bude. 

Yet we found interest enough in its modern 
humanities. There is something decidedly original 
in these Cornish folk, independent as frank, who 
have neither the servility of many rural districts, 
the roughness of manufacturing towns, nor the 
horrible sharpness of cities : who will look you iu 
the face with patronising gravity—‘‘I think I shall 
like ’ee, missis,”—and on the slightest encourage- 
ment will pour out upon you a tide of personal or 
family history, innocently confident of your sym- 
pathy in the smallest detail. Nor can you help 
giving it, and wishing it may be long before the cruel 
metropolitan reserve, doubting every man and sus- 
pecting every man of doubting you, finds its way to 
simple-minded Bude. 

Yet it cannot remain long as now, for not ten 
miles distant, you may already see the fatal survey- 
ing poles sticking into corners of turnip-fields. 
The railway will assuredly come, and open up a 
very different future to the ignorant town, where 
butter is a shilling a pound, and fowls—such fat 
ones !—four shillings a couple. When we suggested 
the changes that would come, that Bude might 
actually learn to ‘‘cheat” soon, it was funny, and 
pleasant, to meet the look of astonishment on the 
face of an indignant inhabitant. 

‘¢Us cheat! You're joking, sure. Them London 
folks as the railway brings, they may cheat ;—but 
us Bude folk—never !” 

And truly we believe it. In no place did we ever 
find more of that sturdy independence which is the 
back-bone of honour to both rich and poor; that 
scrupulous honesty which ‘‘ makes all straight” to 
a half-penny on either side, added to the cordial 
kindliness which no money can purchase, and which 
. keeps one’s heart warm wherever one goes. 

Wednesday. —Dies non. 

Thursday.—Our last day here, and why should it 
be wasted? Somebody at least shall enjoy it. So 
we put two worthy Bude-ites behind us in a 
waggonet, and carried them exultant in their very 
best clothes, and fortified by a basket of provisions, 
to a place called Combe Valley, held to be one of the 


attractions of the neighbourhood. It had need to 
be; for the road leading thither was awful. And 
the horse! the determination with which that inimi- 
table Cornish beast, who had gone sixty miles the 
day previous, went up hill and down dale—hills 
steep as the side of a house, and dales which made 
you dread being pitched summarily over his ears— 
was wonderful! Now and then he even put on a 
‘‘spurt,” as rowers say—which resulted in a shaking 
that was, as a sharp-witted friend behind observed, | 
‘* just as good as ’lectrifying.” And truly, driving | 
along Cornish roads is a series of mental and phy- | 
sical galvanic shocks. 

Yet the more we saw of it, the better we liked 
this fine open country, lying large and bare to the 
sky like a noble savage. There were no green 
forests to clothe it—no umbrageous dells—no gen- 
tlemen’s mansions, with deer-parks and lakes. The 
county is equally deficient in wood and water ; but 
it is so bold and fresh, free and pure, that you 
do not wonder at the race it sends forth, and feel 
that, if you were a Cornishman, you would be very 
proud of Cornwall. 

We descended the last hill and came to Combe 
Valley—anything but a smiling one—a ravine, with 








bay—Duckapool, they call it—full of the most ab- | 


till it should be fitted for farm purposes. 


Clearly, Combe Valley was a mistake. Our friend 
behind—who at seventy-three still shows what a 
fine fellow he must have been half a century ago, 
stalwart and tall, with one of those dark, acute, 
regular-featured faces so continually seen in Corn- 


wall—he evidently thinks it so. He regards the 
dreary, lonely, and not too sweet-scented valley 
with a grim smile :— 

‘*Eh! I’ve lived in Bude this many a year, and 
I never come to this place afore, and I beant 
a-coming to it again.” 

At which his wife, with true feminine tact, rather 
hushes him up, apologetically. 

‘Never mind he, missis; he’s content enough, 
only he hasn’t a taste for scenery.” 

However, when the honest fellow was settled 
comfortably with his apple-tart, his bottle of beer, 
and his pipe, he relaxed a little, and was left sitting 
beside his old woman on the bank of the stream, 
puffing away; but obstinately refusing to penetrate 
farther into the beauties of Duckapool. 

Yet the place had a charm of its own. The pre- 
cipitous green slopes into which the cliffs broke, 
were threaded on the right hand by a narrow line, 
hardly broader than a sheep-track—deliciously 





a stream in the middle, cutting its way down to a 
break in this rock-bound coast, and joining a little || 


horrent odour of decaying sea-weed, strewn in beds | 





tempting to a steady head and fearless foot. Dan- 
gerous, of course. One slip and—well, there would 
not be anything particular to say of a person after- 
wards. But there is the headland, solitary and 
grand ; and there is the sea, and we may never look 





at it more—at least, never from such a coast as this. 
| We have a childish pleasure in climbing—even in 
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the humiliating fashion termed “ all-fours ”—to the 
highest point, and looking down upon the Atlantic, 
which to-day lies so quiet, rocking harmlessly on 
its bosom a multitudinous fleet of sea-birds, pro- 
bably young gulls. How happy they are—the 
creatures !—fluttering and tumbling, ducking over- 
head, or swimming about in lazy circles, gradually 
stretching so far out to sea that they appear a 
mere cloud of moving dots on its surface; while, 
now and then, some wise old bird leaves the flock, 
and, rising up on his broad white wings, goes 
careering round and round the cliffs with his shrill 
scream. ‘Truly, of all blithe bird-lives, the blithest 
must be that of a sea-gull on the coast of Cornwall. 

An hour goes swiftly by, especially a final hour. 
And now good-by—is it for always?—to this 
grand, desolate coast; this smooth half-circle of 
grey, mysterious, limitless sea. It will always be 
to us a dream of solemn content, speaking of that 
Infinite which rounds all mortal life, and calms all 
mortal cares. They would be less, we fancy, if we 
could come here sometimes, and drop them with the 
dropping sun into the bosom of the wide Atlantic. 

Friday.—On the top of the coach. A leaf taken 
out of the book of our forefathers, and a very crum- 
pled leaf too; not by any means to be recommended 
to those Sybarites who are ready to “‘die of a rose in 
aromatic pain.” A very different thing from the easy 
railway carriages where you loll in padded laziness, 
with your newspaper, rug, and hot-water footstool, 
—is this lofty cushionless perch, where you are pro- 
tected only by a low iron rail from toppling over, as 
does not seem unlikely in these terrible Cornish roads. 
Still, it is inevitable, and is but a little of that 
honest wholesome ‘“‘ roughing it,” the best strength 
of Englishmen, and Englishwomen. For, most 
valuable to women as to men, is the power that 
makes the mind master of the body, so that physical 
inconvenience do not ruffle it. Itis good,—not to be 
indifferent to luxuries, but to take them at their just 
value, being able either to enjoy them, or do without 
them. Undoubtedly, in many points, the last 
generation which travelled from London to York on 
the top of a coach, day and night, winter and sum- 
mer, was a finer race than ours, which goes every- 
where in hansom cabs, and grumbles even in its 
first-class railway carriages, if it cannot be allowed 
to defile them with cigars. 

The first shock over, that coach journey of 
thirty-six miles was, not a martyrdom, but a keen 
enjoyment. One could thoroughly understand how 
one’s ancestors appreciated the like. How grand 
was the feeling, almost school-boy like, of being at 
the top of everything; as high as a hay-cart, and 
able to see far and wide across country, mile upon 
mile. How deliciously fresh was the grey October 
morning, scarcely past sunrise, as we dashed along 
—level with the topmast blackberry-bunches in the 
sunken lanes—for a few miles, and then startled a 
sleepy town by rattling down it with our three 
horses and our dog. 


That dog was one of the personages of the day. 





He was an ugly little English terrier—harmless— 
masterless—who had contracted an extraordinary 
affection for the horses of the coach, following them 
day after day, from stable to stable, running beside 
them the whole distance, quietly enough, unless they 
were urged uphill. Then he would show his sym- 
pathy and affection for them in the noisiest manner, 
barking and jumping about their feet, trying to 
lick their noses, then turning round to the coachman 
with an indignant, entreating, protesting ‘* bow- 
wow-wow,” that was quite comical in its way. And 
** Jack’s” fidelity was not unappreciated. Many a 
bone he got at inn-doors, and many a pat and kind 
word from the honest coachman. Though he was 
an ugly beast—a very ugly little beast—he had 
a fond dog-heart in his rough bosom, and if it 
were bestowed vainly upon his big equine friends— 
who took very little notice of him—why, such 
things often happen, and the loving ones, bipeds or 
quadrupeds, have rather the best of it after all. 

We can understand, now, what a pleasant thing, 
in its palmy days, coach-travelling must have been, 
and what a character was, almost necessarily, the 
true stage-coachman of old, —sober, intelligent, equal 
to emergencies, much enduring and kindly, careful 
over his horses, chatty and obliging to his pas- 
sengers. For to drive a mail-coach team day after 
day, and year after year, and to maintain au- 
thority over the many uncomfortable varieties of 
passengers, jammed so long into such close contact 
with him and with one another, must have required 
no ordinary amount of temper, patience, and skill. 
We had not traversed a dozen miles before we began 
to feel a certain respect for the gone-by, almost 
extinct, race of English stage-coachmen. 

Ours was a very good specimen of the genus. 
His round rosy Devon physiognomy beamed with 
good-nature; he seemed to know everybody we 
met; and to be on the best of terms with all. 
He had a nod and a smile, and a caressing wind 
of the whip, for even the roly-poly urchins who 
climbed on every cottage gate to see the coach go 
by. And when, after awhile, he picked up another 
passenger, his whole face glowed with satisfaction, 
and the two talked straight on to the journey’s end. 

This young man—we will do nothing to identify 
him, though he need not be ashamed of being ‘‘ put 
into print,” quite the contrary !—hailed the coach 
from the door-step of an old-fashioned house, on 
which stood a family group, evidently gathered 
there to see him off. The women-kind were red- 
eyed ; one of them urged him, in a choky voice, to 
‘be sure to write!” A little girl hung about him, 
and an old man lifted his carpet-bag himself to the 
top of the coach. 

‘*Good-by, father!” said the young fellow, 
cheerfully ; and, honourable to relate, though some 
young fellows might laugh him to scorn, he put 
his arm on the old gentleman’s shoulder, and kissed 
him! Ay, in the open road, and in face of the 
coach and its passengers! then leaped on to the 
box-seat, and we were off. 
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The new-comer was some little time in settling He spoke, as heretofore, in the broad west- 
himself, tying his warm ‘‘ comforter” and button- | country accent, but with the most gentlemanly 
ing his coat—he had no great-coat; and at first, | courtesy did he help the old body out, baggage and 
from his broad accent and general provincial air, | all, and set her on a cross road leading to some 











we took him to be some young shopman, bound to | 
‘*see life” in Exeter or Plymouth. But when he 
turned round, having taken out a cigar, civilly to | 
inquire ‘‘if smoking were disagreeable,” he showed | 
a face and manner decidedly above the country 
shop-keeper, and then he and the coachman fell in 
conversation. 

‘* Going to London, sir?” 

‘* Yes, for the twenty-third time ; and I hope the 
last. Shall be back in about two months, for good. 
Didn’t mean to have gone up again, but I hear the 
cholera is very bad there. I want to take a few 
weeks at the cholera hospitals.” (So our friend was 
evidently a medical student. ) 

‘Che coachman looked sideways at the fine strap- 
ping young fellow. ‘‘I heard you was a goin’, sir. 
Beant’ee afraid ?” 

“Not I. I’ve been in it before, and never got 
any harm. Besides, it’s a great matter to me before 
I settle down here, to pick up all I can.” 

‘*Tt’s reached here, sir. They say cholera’s very 
bad at Zeal Monachorum.” 

‘So I understand. Let’s hear all you know 
about it.” 

And then ensued minute details, probably 
exaggerated enough, of the state of things in the 
small Devon village; which, if it were like west- 


country villages in general as to its sanitary 
arrangements, would no doubt be decimated before 
the cholera was cleared out of it. The alarm was 
spreading fast ; scarcely a hamlet or even roadside 
public-house did we pass, but some one asked for 


news about the ‘‘ poor folks at Zeal.” That insane 
terror of ‘‘cholera morbus,” which in its first visi- 
tations everybody had, lingers still in full force in 
Devon and Cornwall. One poor woman, after 
listening with white face to many ghastly par- 
ticulars, turned round to her neighbour with a 
pathetically resigned air:—‘‘Eh, we’re in the 
Lord’s hands!’ True; but if she had used her own 





hands to clean her dirty floor, and sweep away | 
the dung-heap that the pigs were routing in close 
under her cottage window, it would have been at 
least as pious, and not less beneficial. 

Our medical friend was of course appealed to on 
every hand. Every one seemed to know him and all | 
his affairs, after the true pattern of provincial pub- | 
licity. Most of the women greeted him with, | 
‘* And so ’ee be off to London, sir? The Lord send | 
’ee safe back again!” 

‘*Oh yes! no fear,” he would answer, with a 
laugh ; though afterwards he was sometimes silent | 
for a minute or two. 

Some miles further on, an old woman poked her 
head out from the inside of the coach, hallooing | 
vociferously. | 

‘‘Hold hard!” shouted the medical student. 
‘* Shall I jump down and let ’ee out?” 


| 


retired cottages. 

** Thank ’ee kindly, sir. 
trouble.” 

**Not a bit; for I know you’re rather weak on 
one of your legs.” 

**On both, sir, on both. Eh! Mr. Thomas, is 
that you? You that was a going up to London to 
the cholera?” 

“So I am; and you're going to your niece’s 


I'm giving ’ee a peck of 


wedding. Give her my best wishes, and I hope 


she’ll save me a bit o’ the cake.” 

“‘Eh, Mr. Thomas,” said the poor lame old 
woman, looking at him almost with tears in her 
eyes, ‘‘never mind about my niece; it’s you I'm 
thinking of now. And ’ee’s really going up to 
London, and the Lord knows if ee’ll ever come back 
again,” 

‘*Oh, we'll hope for the best.” 

‘*Eh, yes!” clasping her hands, and looking 
after him as he re-mounted. ‘‘May the Lord 
preserve ’ee, and send ’ee safe home again, with a 
pocket full o’ love, a pocket full o’ love,” repeated 
the old creature, as she still stood lingering, while 
the coachman cracked his whip. 

‘*Thank’ee, thank’ee. Good-by!” called out 
the young fellow, as we dashed on. But he was 
unusually silent for the next half-mile. 


The question, ‘‘ Which of the London hospitals 


are you going to?” opened a conversation in which 
it was almost comical to see how the provincial 
youth changed into the educated, gentlemanly 
young man, adding London breadth and polish and 
intelligence to his honest country ways—a rearing 
which has always produced the finest men, both in 
his profession and every other. His very toue 
altered, and from a dialect became the merest 
soupgon of an accent—rather an advantage than 
not to most speakers. His round, youthful, sun- 


burnt face, when you really looked into it, had a | 
manly decision and energy which fully accounted | 
for the twenty-three journeys, and this last one, | 
| up to London. 


Frank as he was, there was not an 
atom of forwardness in him, or of self-consciousness. 
Though listening to him, one could not but have a | 
suspicion that a young fellow, coming out of the | 
wilds of Cornwall to work as he had worked for | 
nine years in that tempting metropolitan isolation, 
that dangerous independence which is the making 
of strong souls, and the ruin of weak ones—must 
be, necessarily, rather a fine young fellow in his way. 
“Yes; it was a hard grind,” he said; ‘‘ but I 
passed all right : and now I am going to start asa 
general practitioner. I did not intend to go upto 
London again, but settle down here this autumn.” 
(Was he thinking of ‘settling’ in any particular 
way?) ‘‘However, I must take a turn at that cholera 
work ; and, since I am up, I think I shall go in for 
my M.D.—it’s a great help to a man even in the 
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country. I may be plucked—very likely I shall ; 
still I can but try for it.” 


youths, who looked as if they already repented of 
the bunch of ribbons on their caps, and began to 


And, whatever he thought of himself, his inter- | doubt if after all it would be so very pleasant, to 


locutor could not help thinking that many men have 
a worse chance of success, May he have won it! 

We were now going through the rich Devonshire 
country, nooky villages, crossed by streams and 
glens and aucient bridges, churches and parsonage- 
houses, which were a picture to behold; while in 
the distance, a long winding. horizon line, blue 
and fair, lay the Dartmoor hills. A lovely land- 
scape, rich with life, and all that was pleasant in 
life !—and to think of this young fellow going forth 
from it to—what? Yet he was only doing his 
duty, and as he said himself, in answer to the old 
woman’s pathetic benediction—‘‘ We'll hope for the 
best.” 

He was evidently a social personage, for he 
let fall many a fact about concerts, and dinners, 
and dances, hereabout, which he was now leaving 
behind, and he was eager to send a message to 
some school-fellow whom the coachman knew, but 
whom he himself had not seen for many years. 
And, as luck would have it, a few minutes later this 
identical person came driving past, highly respect- 
able, in a pretty chaise, being now a well-to-do 
married man, 

‘*Hollo! don’t you know me?” cried our young 
doctor, quite excited. And greetings were ex- 
changed between the coach and the phaeton, 
friendly but brief. 

‘* Are you often in these parts now?” 

“Sometimes. I’m off to London now; when I 
come back T'll look you up.” 

** All right, don’t forget. 
at home? Mother alive, 
eh?” 

‘* Yes, mother’s alive, 
and father too, and all 
of ’em; all well and 
jolly.” 

‘* Delighted to hear it. 

T'll expect you when you 
come back from London. 
Good-by.” 

‘**Good-by, and glad 
to see you, old fellow !” 

So the two school-fel- 
lows parted, the doctor 
saying meditatively: 
““No, I shouldn’t have 
known him. It’s queer, 
meeting in this way; I 
haven't seen that fellow 
for thirteen years.” 

This was the last in- 
cident of the journey, 
except the picking up of 
@ serjeant and three re- 
cruits, slouching, stolid, 
chubby-faced Devon 


And how are you all 





Bude Haven.— Back View, under the Storm Tower. 


stand still and be shot at. Poor boys! 

And now the coast-journey was over. We were 
in the midst of fertile smiling Devon. Left far 
behind us, perhaps for ever, was King Arthur's 
Land. 

Our last sight of our medical friend was at the 
little branch railway, which will one day, ere long, 
stretch over to the north Cornish coast, and con- 
nect Bude itseli—dear innocent place—with the 
Great Metropolis. ‘*‘Mr. Thomas” had settled his 
small luggage in a second—no, to his credit be it 
told, I believe a third-class carriage—and was 
walking up and down the platform, blue with 
cold, but with a firm stride and a cheery counte- 
nance. 

**Chilly work, rather,” he said; ‘‘six hours on 
the top of a coach. But one soon gets warm ; 
good morning.” 

He lifted his hat and passed on, politely non- 
intrusive : and we never saw him more. 

But that young doctor will long stand to us as a 
type of his countrymen, carrying out in these 
common-place modern days exactly the same spirit 
which looked so romantically beautiful in Arthur 
and his knights,—whom we behold, in shapes 
gigantic, through the dim mists of old. Yet their 
creed was no more than this—which he was prac- 
tically acting out—tenderness to parents; chivalry 
to women—all women, young or old ; indifference 
to personal care and luxury; steadfast following of 
duty for duty’s sake, apart from all picturesque 
pomp or conceited self-consciousness. And, above 
all, courage to defend 
the weak and resist 
the strong, as a good 
knight should. 

As the train moved 
on we could not help 
repeating to ourselves, 
with a better under- 
standing of it now, the 
bold ballad about Tre- 
lawny, convinced that in 
any case of dire oppres- 
sion there might still be 
found ‘‘ thirty thousand 
Cornishmen” who would 
** know the reason why.” 
Also, that there was not 
such a vital difference, 
as might at first appear, 
between King Arthur of 
Tintagel and his good 
knights all, and the mo- 
dern medical student, 
quitting his merry life 
here to go up to London 
to the cholera hospitals. 
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NOTE.—THE JEWS OF SAFED. 


THERE was published by me in Good Words for December, 1865 (page 915), and afterwards republished in my 
“+ Eastward,” the following statement :— 

“ One terrible story was to the effect that the punishment of death had been inflicted on a Spanish Jewess the 
day before we reached Safed, for a crime in which one of the Kabbis who tried and condemned her was himself 
notoriously implicated. We begged the Consul to make further inquiries on the subject. This he did, assuring us 
that all he heard was confirmed by an intelligent Jew, who, though he hated the proceeding, feared to speak. Such 
is the reign of terror.” 

This was narrated as a fact to me and my friends by the Austrian Consular Agent, Mr. Miklasiewicz, in 
his own house. Sir Moses Montetiore—whose name is associated with all that is true and lovely and of good 
report—addressed a courteous letter to me contradicting the report as being, from his knowledge of Jewish law 
and customs, manifestly false. Since then Sir Moses has for the sixth time visited Palestine, and when there he 
received at Jerusalem two deputies, with whom he had corresponded for thirty years, from the Safed congregation, 
who recounted to him the true facts of the case, concluding their statement by saying, “There has been no trial, 
no punishment of death, nor was the Rabbi in the slightest degree implicated. Indeed, no Jewish authority in the 
Holy Land, nor in any part of the world, has ever passed sentence of death since the close of the great Sanhedrin 
in Jerisalem.” Sir Moses has embodied the whole evidence received from Safed in pp. 40—42 of a published 


Report on his mission to the Holy Land. ; 
Tue following statement on the same subject has also been received by me from the English Consul, Mr. Rogers :— 


“ Copy of a Letter to the Rev. the Chief Rabbi of Safed. 
“Damascus, August 4, 1866. 

“Srr,—I have received your letter dated July 23, in which you inform me that Sir Moses Montefiore has 
required from you an explanation regarding some charges brought against the Rabbis of Palestine in general, and 
against those of Safed and Tiberias in particular, in an article written by the Rev. Dr. Macleod in last December’s 
number of the periodical entitled Good Words, and which you now ask me to refute. 

‘‘The first point in the quotation you select from the article alluded to, is, that a Jewess had been condemned 
to death by the Rabbis of Safed. You inform me that the woman referred to was suspected of adultery with a 
Moslem, and that she was banished to Damascus. 

“TI know nothing of this case, but I certify that a few days ago you brought to my Consular Office a Jewess 
who stated her name to be Romanos, and that you declared her to be the woman referred to in the article b 
Dr. Macleod. She also stated that she had been accused of adultery and that you had banished her from Safed, 
and that she is now married and living in Damascus. 

* As the name of the woman is not given by Dr. Macleod, I cannot certify that this is the person alluded to; 
though I may add that I think it very probable that she is the person of whom some ill-disposed Jew of Safed 
informed the Austrian Consular Agent, stating that she had been put to death by your orders. And furthermore 
I may state, that during a residence of more than eighteen years in this country come heard of any one having 
been put to death by order of the Rabbis. The Turkish Government, in giving to the spiritual heads of the various | 
religious communities a certain limited jurisdiction over their respective followers, did not vest in them the power 
of taking the life of a fellow-creature; and I do not believe that the jurisdiction granted has ever been so construed. 

“The second point complained of, is, that a Jew came from Austria with his son :—that he died in Tiberias, and | 
that the Rabbis sought to appropriate his money; and with that view shut up the dead father with the living son 
in a cave during sultry weather, to induce the latter to give up the money. 

“ That abuses frequently occur in the appropriation by the Rabbis of the property belonging to those Jews who | 
die in either of the four Holy Cities, I cannot deny. The anecdote related by Dr. Macleod of what occurred to me | 
when I was Cancelliere in her Majesty’s Consulate at Jerusalem, is a proof that I have had some experience on the | 
subject. On that occasion the Secretary of the Chief Rabbi of Jerusalem called out to the Sheikh of Siloam to | 
prevent the burial of a British Jew, because the money and property were sealed up under the Consular seals; and | 
the Sheikh came with many peasants and drove us away under a shower of stones with which they pelted us, and | 
obliged us to leave the corpse until a reinforcement was obtained from the city. This case was fully reported at the | 
time of its occurrence by Mr. Consul Finn, and the offending parties punished, though those who instigated the | 
movement went scotfree. Still I think that the case of the young man having been locked up with the corpse may | 
probably have been related to Dr. Macleod in a very exaggerated form. 

‘**In conclusion I would observe, that I think that the ends of justice would be fully satisfied in these cases by | 
your inquiring strictly from the original informant, and if the cases be untrue, the informant should be made either | 
to retract his statements or to state the ground of his assertions.—I am, &c. &c. &c., “ E. T. Rogers.” 


With these statements before him, the Editor of Good Words and the Author of “‘ Eastward” has no hesitation | 
in stating his conviction, even without the cross-questioning of witnesses, and without the Consul being heard in | 
his own defence, that the first story is false. The Consul must have been misinformed or imposed upon with reference | 
to the death of the woman, which is the main point in dispute. The writer has much pleasure in giving publicity 
to refutations of the charge made against the Rabbis. He will watch with anxiety lest the Consul should in 
any way suffer for stating what the writer firmly believes was his honest conviction regarding the character and | 
conduct of the Rabbis. But he ventures to express the hope that, for the sake of the poor Jews in Palestine, and in 
order to elevate them physically, morally, and socially, a commission, or committee, of a few sagacious Jews from 
Europe and America should calmly and patiently investigate the real condition of their brethren in the Holy Cities, 
and obtain full evidence regarding it—not from the Jews only, but also from the Gentiles—and not from the Rabbis 
only, but from the people—and in such a form as would ensure protection to life and property to those whose | 
evidence might be against “ the powers that be’”’ within the Synagogue. In saying this he does not for one moment | 
insinuate that the Jews in Palestine are in any degree worse than Christians, or Scotch Presbyterians, would be | 
if placed in the same peculiar circumstances; but he humbly thinks that these circumstances have a tendenc 
from their very nature to foster tyranny on the part of the rulers, and a slavish spirit on the part of the ruled, wit 
greed, sloth, deceit, and selfishness on the part of all. He believes also that those who minister charity so liberally— 
and who are more liberal and charitable than the rich Jews in Europe and America?—to their poor brethren in 
Palestine, may make this almsgiving a greater instrument than it has hitherto been for effecting needful economie 
and social reforms. No man living has done so much for his brethren in Palestine as Sir Moses Montefiore, and 
no man has more unselfish longings for their good; but it is quite possible that many evils may exist which even he 
may not suspect or dream of, and that just because of the very purity of his own intentions, the nobleness of his own 
nature, and his character as *‘ an Israelite indeed in whom there is no guile.” EDITOR OF “GOOD WORDS.” 
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@ London Story. 


By GEORGE MAC DONALD, Author of “ David Elginbrod,” “ Alec Forbes,’ &c. 


CHAPTER V.—MORE ABOUT GUILD COURT. 

Mrs. BoxALu was the mother of Richard Boxall, 
the ‘‘governor” of Thomas Worboise. Her John 
had been the possessor of a small landed property, 
which he farmed himself, and upon which they 
brought up a family of three sons and one daughter, 
of whom Richard was the eldest, and the daughter, 
Lucy, the youngest. None of the sons showed the 
least inclination to follow the plough, or take any 
relation more or less dignified towards the cultiva- 
tion of the ancestral acres. This aversion when 
manifested by Richard occasioned his father con- 
siderable annoyance, but he did not oppose his desire 
to go into business instead of farming; for he had 
found out by this time that he had perpetuated in 
his sons a certain family doggedness which he had 
inherited from one ancestor at least—an obstinacy 
which had never yet been overcome by any argument, 
however good. He yielded to the inevitable, and 
placed him in a merchanut’s office in London, where 
Richard soon made himself of importance. When 





there was Dick—such a gentleman to be sure! and 
John, third mate already! and Cecil Burton sought 
after in London, to give his lessons as if he were 
one of the old masters! The only thing was that 
the wind blew harder at night since Ned went to 
sea; and a boy was in more danger than a grown 
man and a third mate like John. 

And so it proved; for one night when the wind 
blew a new hayrick of his father’s across three 


| parishes, it blew Edward’s body ashore on the west 


coast. 

Soon after this, a neighbouring earl, who had the 
year before paid off a mortgage on his lands, pro- 
ceeded in natural process to enlarge his borders ; 
and while there was plenty that had formerly 
belonged to the family to repurchase, somehow-or- 
another, took it into his head to begin with what 
might seem more difficult of attainment. But 
John Boxall was willing enough to part. with his 
small patrimony—for he was sick of it—provided 


| he had a good sum of ready money, and the house 


his second son showed the same dislike to draw his | with its garden and a paddock, by way of luck- 
livelihood directly from the bosom of the earth, and | penny, secured to him for his own life and that of 


revealed a distinct preference for the rival element, | his wife. 


with which he had made some acquaintance when 
at school at a sea-port at no great distance from his 
home, old John Boxall was still more troubled, but 
gave his consent—a consent which was, however, 
merely a gloomy negation of resistance. The cheer- 
fulness of his wife was a great support to him under 


what he felt as a slight to himself and the whole | Baker. 


race of Boxalls; but, he began, notwithstanding, 
to look upon his beloved fields with a jaundiced eye, 
and the older he grew the more they reminded him 
of the degenerate tastes and heartlessness of his 
boys. When he discovered, a few years after, that 
his daughter had pledged herself, still in his eyes a 
mere child, to a music-master who visited her pro- 
fessionally from the next town, he flew at last into 
a terrible rage, which was not appeased by the girl's 


This was easily arranged. But the late 


| yeoman moped more than ever, and died within 


a twelvemonth, leaving his money to his wife. As 
soon as he was laid in his natural inheritance of 
land cubical, his wife went up to London to her 
son Richard, who was by this time the chief 
manager of the business of Messrs. Blunt and 
To him she handed over her money to use 
for the advantage of both. Paying her a handsome 
percentage, he invested it in a partnership in the 
firm, and with this fresh excitement to his energies, 
soon became, influentially, the principal man in the 
company. The two other partners were both old 
men, and neither had a son or near relative whom 
he might have trained to fill his place. So in the 
course of a few years, they, speaking commercially, 
fell asleep, and in the course of a few more, 








elopement and marriage. He never saw her again. | departed this life, commercially and otherwise. It 
Her mother, however, was not long in opening a | was somewhat strange, however, that all this time 
communication with her, and it was to her that | Richard Boxall had given his mother no written 
Edward, the youngest son, fled upon occasion of a | acknowledgment of the money she had lent him, 
quarrel with his father, whose temper had now be- | and which had been the foundation of his fortune. 
come violent as well as morose. He followed his | A man’s faults are sometimes the simple reverses of 
second brother’s example, and went to sea. Still his virtues, and not the results of his vices. 

the mother’s cheerfulness was little abated ; for, When his mother came first to London, he had of 
as she said to herself, she had no reason to be | course taken her home to his house and introduced 
ashamed of her children. None of them had done | her to his wife, who was a kind and even warm- 
anything they had to be ashamed of, and why should hearted woman. But partly from prudence, partly 
she be vexed? She had no idea Lucy had so much | from habit, Mrs. Boxall senior would not consent 
Spirit inher. And if it were not for the old man, | to be the permanent guest of Mrs. Boxall junior, 
who was surely over-fond of those fields of his, she | and insisted on taking a lodging in the neighbour- 
ould — 1 her head with the best of them; for | hood. It was not long, however, before she left 
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the first, and betook herself to a second, nor long 
again before she left the second, and betook herself 
to athird. For her nature was like a fresh bracing 
wind, which, when admitted within the precincts 
of a hot-house where everything save the fire is 
neglected, proves a most unwelcome presence, yea, 
a dire dismay. Indeed, admirably as she had 
managed and borne with her own family, Mrs. 
Boxall was quite unfit to come into such habitual 
contact with another household as followed from 
her occupying a part of the same dwelling. Her 
faith in what she had tried with success herself, 
and her repugnance to whatever she had not been 
accustomed to, were such that her troublesomeness 
when she became familiar, was equal to the good- 
nature which at first so strongly recommended her. 
Hence her changes of residence were frequent. 

Up to the time when he became a sleeping part- 
ner, Mr. Blunt had resided in Guild Court—that 
is, the house-door was in the court, while the lower 
part of the house, forming the offices of the firm, 
was entered from what was properly a lane, though 
it was called Bagot Street. As soon as mother and 
son heard that Mr. Blunt had at length bought a 
house in the country, the same thought arose in 
the mind of each—might not Mrs. Boxall go and 
live there? The house belonged to the firm, and 
they could not well let it, for there was more than 
one available connection between the two portions 
of the building, although only one had lately been 
in use, a door, namely, by which Mr. Blunt used to 
pass immediately from the glass-partitioned part of 
the counting-house to the foot of the oak-staircase 
already described; while they used two of the rooms 
in the house as places of deposit for old books and 
papers, for which there was no possible accommo- 
dation in the part devoted to active business. Hence 
nothing better could be devised than that Mrs. 
Boxall, senior, should take up her abode in the 
habitable region. This she made haste to do, ac- 
companied by a young servant. With her she soon 
quarrelled, however, and thereafter relied upon the 
ministrations of a charwoman. The door between 
the house and the counting-house was now locked, 
and the key of it so seldom taken from the drawer 
of Mr. Boxall, that it came to be regarded almost 
as a portion of the wall. So much for the inner 
connection of Guild Court and Bagot Street. 

Some years after Mrs. Boxall removed to London, 
Mr. Burton, the music-master, died. They had lived 
from hand to mouth, as so many families of uncer- 
tain income are compelled to do, and his unexpected 
death left his wife and child without the means 
of procuring immediate necessities. Inheriting the 
narrowness and prejudices of his descent and of his 
social position to a considerable degree, Mr. Boxall 
had never come to regard his sister’s match with a 
music-master as other than a degradation to the 
family, and had, in his best humours, never got 
farther in the humanities of the kingdom of heaven, 
than to patronize his brother-in-law; though if size 
and quality go for anything in existence itself, as they 





do in all its accidents, Richard Boxall was scarcely 
comparable, honest and just man as he was, to Cecil 
Burton; who, however, except that he was the 
father of Lucy, and so in some measure accounts 
for her, is below the western horizon of our story, 
and therefore need scarcely be alluded to again. 
This behaviour of her brother was more galling to 
Mrs. Burton than to her husband, who smiled down 
any allusion to it ; and when she was compelled to 
accept Richard’s kindness in the shape of money, 
upon the death of Mr. Burton, it was with a bitter- 
ness of feeling which showed itself plainly enough 
to wound the self-love of the consciously benevolent 
man of business. But from the first there had been 
the friendliest relations between the mother and 
daughter, and it was only from her determination 
to avoid all ground of misunderstanding, that Mrs. 
Boxall had not consented to take up her abode 
with the Burtons. Consequently after the death of 
Mr. Burton, the mother drew yet closer to the 
daughter, while the breach between brother and 
sister was widened. 

Two years after the death of her husband, Mrs. 
Burton followed him. Then Mrs. Boxall took her 
grandchild Lucy home to Guild Court, and between 
the two there never arose the question of which 
should be the greater. It often happens that even a 
severe mother becomes an indulgent grandmother, 
partly from the softening and mellowing influences 
of time, partly from increase of confidence in-child- 
nature generally, and perhaps also in part from a 
diminished sense of responsibility in regard to a 
child not immediately her own. Hence grand- 
parents who have brought up their own children 
well are in danger of spoiling severely those of their 
sons and daughters. And such might have been 
the case with Mrs. Boxall and Lucy, had Lucy been 
of a more spoilable nature. But she had no idea of 
how much she had her own way, nor would it have 
made any difference to her if she had known it. 
There was a certain wonderful delicacy of moral 
touch about her in the discrimination of what was 
becoming, as well as of what was right, which re- 
sulted in a freedom the legalist of society would 
have called boldness, and a restraint which the 
same judge would have designated particularity ; for 
Lucy’s ways were not, and could not, be her ways, 
the one fearing and obeying, as she best could, 
existing laws hard to interpret, the other being 
a law unto herself. The harmonies of the music 
by which, from her earliest childhood, her growing 
brain had been interpenetrated, had, by her sweet 
will, been transformed into harmonies of thought, 
feeling, and action. She was not clever, but then 
she did not think she was clever, and therefore it 
was of no consequence ; for she was not dependent 
upon her intellect for those judgments which alone 
are of importance in the reality of things, and in 
which clever people are just as likely to go wrong 
as any other body. She had a great gift in music— 
a gift which Thomas Worboise had never yet dis- 
covered, and which, at this period of his history, he 
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| was incapable of discovering, for he had not got 
beyond the toffee of drawing-room sentiment —the 
song which must be sent forth to the universe from 
the pedestal of ivory shoulders. But two lines of a 
|| ballad from Lucy Burton were worth all the music, 
|| **She walks in beauty ” included, that Mary Boxall 
|| could sing or play. 

Lucy had not seen her cousins for years. Her 
| uncle Richard, though incapable of being other than 
satisfied that the orphan should be an inmate of the 
house in Guild Court, could not, or, at least, did 
|| not forget the mildly defiant look with which she 
retreated from his outstretched hand, and took her 
place beside her mother, on the sole occasion on 
|| which he called upon his sister after her husband’s 
death. She had heard remarks—and being her 
mother’s, she could not question the justice of them. 
|| Hence she had not once, since she had taken up her 
abode with her grandmother, been invited to visit 
her cousins ; and there was no affectation, but in 
truth, a little anxiety, in the question she asked 
Thomas Worboise about Mary Boxall’s beauty. 
But, indeed, had she given her uncle no such offence, 
I have every reason to believe that her society 
would not have been much courted by his family. 
When the good among rich relations can be loving 
without condescension, and the good among poor 
relations can make sufficient allowance for the rich, 
then the kingdom of heaven will be nigh at hand. 
Mr. Boxall shook hands with his niece when he met 
her, asked her after his mother, and passed on. 

But Lucy was not dependent on her uncle, 
scarcely on her grandmother, even. Before her 
mother’s death, almost child as she still was, she 
had begun to give lessons in music to a younger child 
than herself, the daughter of one of her father’s 
favourite pupils, who had married a rich merchant ; 
and these lessons she continued. She was a favour- 
ite with the family, who were Jews, living in one of 
the older quarters of the west end of London ; and 
they paid her handsomely, her age and experience 
taken into account. Every morning, except Satur- 
day, she went by the underground railway to give 
an hour’s lesson to Miriam Morgenstern, a gorgeous 
little eastern, whom her parents had no right to 
dress in such foggy colours as she wore. 

Now a long farewell to preliminaries. 

Lucy was just leaving her home one morning to 
go to her pupil, and had turned into the flagged 
passage which led from the archway into the court, 
when she met a little girl of her acquaintance, 
whom, with her help, I shall now present to my 
readers, She was a child of eight, but very small 
for her age. Her hair was neatly parted and 
brushed on each side of a large smooth forehead, 
projecting over quiet eyes of blue, made yet quieter 
by the shadow of those brows. The rest of her face 
was very diminutive. A soberness as of complete 
womanhood, tried and chastened, lay upon her. 
She looked as if she had pondered upon life and its 
goal, and had made up her little mind to meet its 
troubles with patience. She was dressed in a cotton 





—— 


frock printed with blue rose-buds, faded by many 
waters and much soap. When she spoke, she used 
only one side of her mouth for the purpose, and 
then the old-fashionedness of her look rose almost 
to the antique, so that you could have fancied her 
one of the time-belated good people that, leaving the 
green forest-rings, had wandered into the city and 
become a Christian at a hundred years of age. 

** Well, Mattie,” said Lucy, “‘ how are you this 
morning?” 

**T am quite well, I thank you, miss,” answered 
Mattie. ‘‘I don’t call this morning. The church- 
clock struck eleven five minutes ago.” 

This was uttered with a smile from the half of 
her mouth which seemed to say, ‘‘I know you want 
to have a little fun with me by using wrong names 
for things because I am a little girl, and little girls 
can be taken in ; but it is of no use with me, though 
I can enjoy the joke of it.” 

Lucy smiled too, but not much, for she knew the 
child. 

‘* What do you call the morning, then, Mattie ?” 
she asked. 

‘* Well,”—she almost always began her sentences 
with a Well—‘“‘I call it morning before the sun is up.” 

‘*But how do you know when the sun is up? 
London is so foggy, you know, Mattie.” 

**Isit? Ididn’t know. Are there places with- 
out fog, miss?” 

**Oh yes; many.” 

‘** Well, about the sun, I always know what he’s 
about, miss. I’ve got a almanack.” 

**But you don’t understand the almanack, do 
you?” ; 

‘* Well, I don’t mean to say I understand all 
about it, but I always know what time the sun rises 
and goes to bed, you know.” 

Lucy had found she was rather early for the 
train, and from where she stood she could see the 
clock of St. Jacob’s, which happened to be a reliable 
one. Therefore she went on to amuse herself with 
the child. 

‘* But how is it that we don’t see him, if he gets 
up when the almanack says, Mattie?” 

‘Well, you see, miss, he sleeps in a crib. And 
the sides of it are houses and churches, and St. 
Paulses, and the likes of that.” 

“Yes, yes; but some days we see him, and 
others we don’t. We don’t see him to-day, now.” 

‘‘ Well, miss, I daresay he’s cross some mornings, 
and keeps the blankets about him after he’s got his 
head up.” 

Lucy could not help thinking of Milton’s line— 
for of the few poems she knew, one was the “‘Ode on 
the Nativity :”— 

So, when the Sun in bed, 


Curtain’d with cloudy red, 
Pillows his chin upon an orient wave. 


But the child laughed so queerly, that it was im- 
possible to tell whether or how much those were 





her real ideas about the sunrise. 
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‘* How is your father?” Lucy asked. 

‘*Do you mean my father or my mother?” 

‘*T mean your father, of course, when I say so.” 

‘* Yes, but I have a mother, too.” 

Lucy let her have her way, for she did not quite 
understand her. Only she knew that the child’s 
mother had died two or three years ago. 

‘** Well,” resumed the child, ‘‘ my father is quite 
well, thank God; and so is my mother. 
is, looking down at us.” 

‘*Who do you mean, Mattie?” asked Lucy, now 
bewildered. 

‘* Well, my mother,” answered the child, with a 
still odder half-smile. 


Lucy looked up, and saw——But a little descrip- | 


tion is necessary. They were standing, as I have 
said already, in the flagged passage which led to, 
and post-officially considered, formed part of Guild 
Court. The archway from Bagot Street into this 


passage was as it were tunnelled through a house | 


facing the street, and from this house a wall, 
stretching inwards to the first house in the court 
proper, formed one side of the passage. About the 


middle, this wall broke into two workshops, the | 


smallest and strangest ever seen out of the east. 
There was no roof visible—that lay behind the 
curtain-wall ; but from top to bottom of the wall, a 


height of about nine feet, there was glass, divided | 
in the middle so as to form two windows, one above | 


the other. So likewise on the right-hand side of 
the glass were two doors, or hatches, one above the 
other. The tenement looked as if the smallest of 
rooms had been divided into two horizontally by a 
floor in the middle, thus forming two cells, which 
could not have been more than five feet by four, and 
four feet in height. In the lower, however, a little 
height had been gained by sinking the floor, to 
which a single step led down. In this under cell a 
cobbler sat, hammering away at his lap-stone—a 
little man, else he could hardly have sat there, or 


even got in without discomfort. Every now and then | 


he glanced up at the girl and the child, but never 
omitted a blow in consequence. Over his head, 
on the thin floor between, sat a still smaller man, 
cross-legged like a Turk, busily “plying his needle 
and thread.” His hair, which standing straight up 
gave a look of terror to his thin pale counte- 
nance, almost touched the roof. It was the only 
luxuriance about him. As plants run to seed, he 
seemed to have run to hair. A calm keen eye 
underneath its towering forest, revealed obser- 
vation and peacefulness. He, too, occasionally 
looked from his work, but only in the act of draw- 
ing the horizontal thread, when his eyes had mo- 
mentary furlough, moving in alternate oscillation 
with his hand. 
said so, he was looking down in a pause in which 
he seemed for the moment to have forgotten his 
work in his interest in the pair below. 
be forty, or fifty, or sixty—no one could tell which. 

Lucy looked up, and said, ‘‘ That is Mr. Spelt ; 
that is not your mother.” 


There he | 


At the moment when the child 


He might | Worboise goes to see Miss Burton, J know. 


‘* Well, but I call him my mother. I can’t have 
| two fathers, you know. So I call Mr. Spelt my 
mother ; and so he is.” 

Here she looked up and smiled knowingly to the 
little tailor, who, leaning forward to the window, 
through which, reaching from roof to floor of his 
cage, his whole form was visible, nodded friendlily 
to the little girl in acknowledgment of her greeting. 
But it was now time for Lucy to go. 

As soon as she had disappeared beyond the arch- 
way, Mattie turned towards the workshops. Mr. 
Spelt saw her coming, and before she had reached 
them, the upper half of the door was open, and 
he was stretching down his arms to lift her across 
the shoemaking region, into his own more celestial 
realm of tailoring. In a moment she was sitting in 
the furthest and snuggest corner, not cross-legged, 
| but with her feet invisible in a heap of cuttings, 
| from which she was choosing what she would— 
always with a reference to Mr. Spelt—for the 
dressing of a boy-doll which he had given her. 

This was a very usual proceeding—so much so 
that Mattie and the tailor sat for nearly an hour 
without a word passing between them beyond 
what sprung from the constructive exigencies of 
| the child. Neither of them was given to much 
| utterance, though each had something of the pe- 
culiar gift of the Ancient Mariner, namely, ‘‘strange 
power of speech.” They would sit together some- 





times for half a day without saying a word ; and | 


then again there would be an oasis of the strangest 
conversation in the desert of their silence—a bad | 
simile, for their silence must have been a thought- 
ful one to blossom into such speech. But the first 
words Mattie uttered on this occasion, were of a 
somewhat mundane character. She heard a foot- 
step pass below. She was too far back in the cell 
| to see who it was, and she did not lift her eyes 
from her work. | 
‘* When the cat’s away, the mice will play,” she 
said, \| 
‘* What are you thinking about, Mattie?” asked || 
the tailor. 
‘* Well, wasn’t that Mr. Worboise that passed? | 
Mr. Boxall must be out. But he needn’t go there, | 
| for somebody’s always out this time o’ day.” 
| ‘What do you mean, Mattie?” again asked the | 
| tailor. | 
‘* Well, perhaps you don’t understand such things, | 
Mr. Spelt, not being a married man.” 
| Poor Mr. Spelt had had a wife who had killed || 
| herself by drinking all his earnings; but perhaps 
Mattie knew nothing about that. 
| ‘NomoreIam. You must explain it to me.” 
‘* Well, you see, young people will be young 
people.”’ 
** Who told you that ?” 
**Old Mrs. Boxall says so. And that’s why Mr. 
I told 
you so,” she added, as she heard his step returning. 
But Thomas bore a huge ledger under his arm, 
for which Mr. Stopper had sent him round to the 
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court. Very likely, however, had Lucy been at | 


home, he might have laid a few minutes more to 
the account of the errand. 

“*So, so!” said the tailor. 
Mattie?” 

“Yes; but we don’t say anything about such 
things, you know.” 

‘‘Oh, of course not,” answered Mr. Spelt; and 
the conversation ceased. 

After a long pause, the child spoke again. 

**Is God good to you to-day, mother?” 

‘* Yes, Mattie. God is always good to us.” 

‘* But he’s better some days than others, isn’t he?” 

To this question the tailor did not know what to 
reply, and therefore, like a wise man, did not make 
the attempt. He asked her instead, as he had often 
occasion to do with Mattie, what she meant. 

**Don’t you know what I mean, mother? Don’t 
you know God’s better to us some days than others? 
Yes; and he’s better to some people than he is to 
others.” 

“I am sure he’s always good to you and me, 
Mattie.” 

‘Well, yes; generally.” 

‘“Why don’t you say always?” 

‘* Because I’m not sure about it. Now to-day 
it’s all very well. But yesterday the sun shone in 
at the window a whole hour.” 

** And I drew down the blind to shut it out,” 
said Mr. Spelt, thoughtfully. 

“Well,” Mattie went on, without heeding her 
friend’s remark, ‘“‘he could make the sun shine 
every day, if he liked. —— I suppose he could,” she 
added, doubtfully. 

*“‘T don’t think we should like it, if he did,” 
returned Mr. Spelt, ‘“‘for the drain down below 
smells bad in the hot weather.” 


“*That’s it, is it, 


“But the rain might come—at night, I mean, | 


not in the daytime—and wash them all out. 
Mightn’t it, mother ?” 


**Yes; but the heat makes people ill. And if 


you had such hot weather as they have in some 
parts, as I am told, you would be glad enough of a 
day like this.” 


“Well, why haven’t they a day like this, when | 


they want it?” 

“God knows,” said Mr. Spelt, whose magazine 
was nearly exhausted, and the enemy pressing on 
vigorously. 

“Well, that’s what I say. God knows, and why 
doesn’t he help it?” 

And Mr. Spelt surrendered, if silence was sur- 
render, 
ever, and the besieged plucked up heart a little. 

“I fancy perhaps, Mattie, he leaves something 
for us to do. 
work at the shop, and I can’t do much more with 
that but put the pieces together. But when a re- 


pairing job comes in, I can contrive a bit then, and 
I like that better.” 


Mattie did not press her advantage, how- | 


You know they cut out the slop- | 


of a great truth—that all the discords ‘we hear 
| in the universe around us, are God’s trumpets 
sounding a réveillé to the sleeping human will, 
which once working harmoniously with his, will 
soon bring all things into a pure and healthy recti- 
| tude of operation. Till a man has learned to be 
happy without the sunshine, and therein becomes 
capable of enjoying it perfectly, it is well that the 
shine and the shadow should be mingled, so as God 
only knows how to mingle them. To effect the 
blessedness for which God made him, man must 
become a fellow-worker with God. 
After a little while Mattie resumed operations. 
** But you can’t say, mother, that God isn’t better 
to some people than to other people. He’s surely 
gooder to you and me than he is to Poppie.” 


a flag of negotiation. 

‘Well, there she is—down in the gutter, I sup- 
pose, as usual,” answered Mattie, without lifting 
her eyes. 

The tailor peeped out of his house-front, and saw 
a bare-footed child in the court below. What she 
was like I shall take a better opportunity of inform- 
ing my reader. For at this moment the sound of 
strong nails tapping sharply reached the ear of Mr. 
Spelt and his friend. The sound came from a 
window just over the archway, hence at rightangles 
to Mr. Spelt’s workshop. It was very dingy with 
dust and smoke, allowing only the outline of a 
man’s figure to be seen from the court. This much 
Poppie saw, and taking the tapping to be intended 
for her, fled from the court on soundless feet. But 
Mattie rose at once from her corner, and, laying 
aside cuttings and doll, stuck her needle and thread 
carefully in the bosom of her frock, saying, 
| **'That’s my father a-wanting of me. I wonder 
what he wants now. I’m sure I don’t know how he 
| would get on without me. And that is a comfort. 
| Poor man! he misses my mother more than I do, I 
believe. He’s always after me. Well, I'll see you 
again in the afternoon, if I can. And, if not, you 
| may expect me about the same hour to-morrow.” 
| While she thus spoke she was let down from 
the not very airy height of the workshop on to 
| the firm pavement below, the tailor stretching his 

arms with her from above, like a bird of prey with 

a lamb in his talons. The last words she spoke 
| from the ground, her head thrown back between 
| her shoulders that she might look the tailor in the 

face, who was stooping over her like an angel from 
| a cloud in the family-bible. 

‘* Very well, Mattie,” returned Mr. Spelt; ‘‘ you 
know your own corner well enough by this time, 
I should think.” 

So saying, he drew himself carefully into his 





| shell, for the place was hardly more, except that 
he could just work without having to get outside 
| of it first. A soft half smile glimmered on his 
| face; for although he was so used to Mattie’s old- 


Mr. Spelt’s meaning was not very clear, either to | fashioned ways, that they scarcely appeared strange 


himself or to Mattie. 


But it involved the shadow | to him now, the questions that she raised were food 


‘*Who’s Poppie?” asked Mr. Spelt, sending out | 
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for the little tailor’s meditation—all day long, upon 
occasion. For some tailors are given to thinking, 
and when they are they have good opportunity of 
indulging their inclinations. And it is wonderful 
what a tailor’s thinking may come to, especially 
if he reads his New Testament. Now, strange 
perhaps to tell, though Mr. Spelt never went to 
church, he did read his New Testament. And the 
little tailor was a living soul. He was one of those 
few who seem to be born with a certain law of order 
in themselves, a certain tidiness of mind, as it were, 
which would gladly see all the rooms or regions of 
thought swept and arranged ; and not only makes 
them orderly, but prompts them to search after the 
order of the universe. They would gladly believe 
in the harmony of things; and although the ques- 
tions they feel the necessity of answering take the 
crudest forms and the most limited and individual 
application, they yet are sure to have something 
to do with the laws that govern the world. 
Hence it was that the partial misfit of a pair of 
moleskin or fustian trowsers—for seldom did his 
originality find nobler material to exercise itself 
upon—would make him quite miserable, even though 
the navvy or dock-labourer might be perfectly satis- 
fied with the result, and ready to pay the money 
for them willingly. But it was seldom, too, that 
he had even such a chance of indulging in the 
creative element of the tailor’s calling, though he 
might have done something of the sort, if he would; 
in the way of altering. Of that branch of the trade, 
however, he was shy, knowing that it was most 


frequently in request with garments unrighteously 
come by ; and Mr. Spelt’s thin hands were clean. 
He had not sat long after Mattie left him, before 
she reappeared from under the archway. 
‘*No, no, mother,” she said, ‘‘I ain’t going to 


perch this time. But father sends his compli- 
ments, and will you come and take a dish of tea 
with him and me this afternoon?” 

‘*Yes, Mattie; if you will come and fetch me 
when the tea’s ready.” 

‘* Well, you had better not depend on me; for I 
shall have a herring to cook, and a muffin to toast, 
besides the tea to make and set on the hob, and the 
best china to get out of the black cupboard, and no 
end o’ things to see to.” 

** But you needn’t get out the best china for me, 
you know.” 
| Well, I like to do what's proper. And you 
| just keep your eye on St. Jacob’s, Mr. Spelt, and 
at five o'clock, when it has struck two of them, 
you get down and come in, and you'll find your tea 
a waiting of you. There!” 

With which conclusive form of speech, Mattie 
turned and walked back through the archway. She 
never ran, still less skipped as most children do, 
but held feet and head alike steadily progressive, 
save for the slightest occasional toss of the latter, 
which, as well as her mode of speech, revealed the 
element of conceit which had its share in the 
oddity of the little damsel. 





When two strokes of the five had sounded in the 
ears of Mr. Spelt, he laid his work aside, took his 
tall hat from one of the corners where it hung on a 
peg, leaped lightly from his perch into the court, 
shut his half of the door, told the shoemaker below 
that he was going to Mr. Kitely’s to tea, and would 
be obliged if he would fetch him should any one 
want him, and went through the archway. There 
was a door to Mr. Kitely’s house under the archway, 
but the tailor preferred going round the corner to 
the shop-door in Bagot Street. By this he entered 
Jacob Kitely’s domain, an old-book-shop, of which 
it required some previous knowledge to find the way 
to the back premises, For the whole cubical space 
of the shop was divided and subdivided into a laby- 
rinth of book-shelves, those in front filled with 
decently if not elegantly bound books, and those 
behind with a multitude innumerable of books in 
all conditions of dinginess, mustiness, and general 
shabbiness. Amongst these Jacob Kitely spent his 
time patching and mending them, and drawing up 
catalogues. He was not one of those booksellers 
who are so fond of their books that they cannot 
bear to part with them, and therefore when they 
are fortunate enough to lay their hands upon a rare 
volume, the highest pleasure they know in life, 
justify themselves in keeping it by laying a manu- 
script price upon it, and considering it so much 
actual property. Such men, perhaps, know some- 
thing about the contents of their wares ; but while 
few surpassed Jacob in a knowledge of the outsides 
of books, from the proper treatment of covers in 
the varying stages of dilapidation, and of leaves 
when water-stained or mildewed or dry-rotted, to 
the different values of better and best editions, cut 
and uncut leaves, tall copies, and folios shortened 
by the plough into doubtful quartos, he never ad- 
vanced beyond the title-page, except when one 
edition differed from another, and some examination 
was necessary to determine to which the copy be- 
longed. And not only did he lay no fancy-prices 
upon his books, but he was proud of selling them 
under the market-value—which he understood well 
enough, though he used the knowledge only to 
regulate his buying. The rate at which he sold 
was determined entirely by the rate at which he 
bought. Do not think, my reader, that I have the 
thinnest ghost of a political-economy-theory under 
this: I am simply and only describing character. 
Hence he sold his books cheaper than any other 
bookseller in London, contenting himself with a 
profit proportioned to his expenditure, and taking 
his pleasure in the rapidity with which the stream 
of books flowed through his shop. I have known 
him take threepence off the price he had first affixed 
to a book, because he found that he had not adver- 
tised it, and therefore it had not to bear its share of 
the expense of the catalogue.- 

Mr. Spelt made his way through the maze of books 
into the back shop, no one confronting him, and 
there found Mr. Kitely busy over his next catalogue, 
which he was making out in a schoolboy’s hand, 
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‘* How are you, Spelt?” he said, in an alto voice, 
in which rung a certain healthy vigour, amounting 
to determination. ‘Just in time, I believe. My 
little woman has been busy in the parlour for the 
last hour, and I can depend upon her to the minute. 
Step in.” 

‘‘ Don’t let me interrupt you,” suggested Mr. Spelt, 
meekly, and reverentially even, for he thought Mr. 
Kitely must be a very learned man indeed to write 
so much about books, and had at home a collection 
of his catalogues complete from the year when he 
first occupied the nest in the passage. I had forgot 
to say that Mr. Kitely was Mr. Spelt’s landlord, 
and found him a regular tenant, else he certainly 
would not have invited him to tea, 

‘¢ Don’t let me interrupt you,” said Mr. Spelt. 

“Not at all,” returned Mr. Kitely. ‘‘ I’m very 
happy to see you, Spelt. You're very kind to my 
Mattie, and it pleases both of us to have you to tea 
in our humble way.” 

His humble way was a very grand way indeed to 
poor Spelt—and Mr. Kitely knew that. Spelt could 
only rub his nervous delicate hands in token that 
he would like to say something in reply if he could 
but find the right thing to say. What hands those 
were, instinct with life and expression to the finger 
aails! No hands like them for fine-drawing. He 
would make the worst rent look as if there never 
had been a rough contact with the nappy surface. 

The tailor stepped into the parlour, which opened 
out of the back shop sideways, and found himself 
in an enchanted region. A fire—we always see the 
fire first, and the remark will mean more to some 
people than to others—a most respectable fire 
burned in the grate, and if the room was full of the 
odour of red herrings, possibly objectionable per se, 
where was the harm when they were going to partake 
of the bloaters? A consequential cat lay on the 
hearth-rug. A great black oak cabinet, carved to 
repletion of surface, for which a pre-Raphaelite 
painter would have given half the price of one of 
his best pictures, stood at the end of the room. This 
was an accident, for Mr. Kitely could not appreciate 
it. But neither would he sell it when asked to do 
so. He was not going to mix trades, for that was 
against his creed ; the fact being that he had tried 
so many things in his life that he now felt quite 
respectable from having settled to one for the rest 
of his days. But the chief peculiarity of the room 
was the number of birds that hung around it in 
cages of all sizes and shapes, most of them covered 
up now that they might go to sleep. 

After Mattie had bestowed her approbation upon 
Mr. Spelt for coming exactly to the hour, she took 
the brown tea-pot from the hob, the muffin from 
before the fire, and three herrings from the top of it, 
and put them all one after another upon the table. 
Then she would have placed chairs for them all, 
but was prevented by the gallantry of Mr. Spelt, 
and only succeeded in carrying to the head of the 
table her own high chair, on which she climbed up, 
and sat enthroned to pour out the tea. It was a 
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sat the meek tailor and the hawk-expressioned 
bookseller. The latter had a broad forehead and 
large clear light eyes. His nose—I never think a 
face described when the nose is forgotten: Chaucer 
never omits it—rose from between his eyes as if 
intending to make the true Roman arch, but having 
reached the key-stone, held on upon the same high 
level, and did not descend but ceased. He wore no 
beard, and bore his face in front of him like a banner. 
A strong pediment of chin, and a long thin-lipped 
mouth completed an expression of truculent good 
nature. Plenty of clear-voiced speech, a breezy 
defiance of nonsense in every tone, bore in it a 
certain cold but fierce friendliness, which would 
show no mercy to any weakness you might vaunt, 
but would drag none to the light you abstained 
from forcing into notice. Opposite to him sat the 
thoughtful thin-visaged small man, with his hair 
on end; and between them the staid old-maidenly 
child, with her hair in bands on each side of the 
smooth solemnity of her face, the conceit of her 
gentle nature expressed only in the turn-up of her 
diminutive nose. The bookseller behaved to her as 
if she had been a grown lady. 

** Now, Miss Kitely,” he said, ‘“‘we shall have 
tea of the right sort, sha’n’t we?” 

**T hope so,” answered Mattie, demurely. ‘‘Help 
Mr. Spelt to a herring, father.” 

‘*That I will, my princess. There, Mr. Spelt! 
There’s a herring with a roe worth millions. To 
think now that every one of those eggs would be a 
fish like that, if it was only let alone !” 

‘It’s a great waste of eggs, ain’t it, father?” said 
Mattie. 

‘* Mr, Spelt won’t say so, my princess,” returned 
Mr. Kitely, laughing. ‘‘ He likes ’em.” 

**T do like them,” said the tailor. 

** Well, I dare say they’re good for him, and it 
don’t hurt them much,” resumed Mattie, reflect- 
ively. 

‘They'll go to his brains, and make him clever,” 
said Kitely. ‘ And you wouldn’t call that a waste, 
would you, Mattie?” 

**Well, I don’t know. I think Mr. Spelt’s clever 
enough already. He’s too much for me sometimes. 
I confess I can’t always follow him.” 

The father burst into a loud roar of laughter, and 
laughed till the tears were running down his face. 
Spelt would have joined him but for the reverence 
he had for Mattie, who sat unmoved on her throne 
at the head of the table, looking down with calm 
benignity on her father’s passion, as if laughter 
were a weakness belonging to grown-up men, in 
which they were to be condescendingly indulged 
by princesses, and little girls in general. 

‘* Well, how’s the world behaving to you, Spelt?” 
asked the bookseller, after various ineffectual 
attempts to stop his laughter by the wiping of his 
eyes. 

‘¢The world has never behaved ill to me, thank 
God,” answered the tailor. 
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‘Now, don’t you trouble yourself to say that. 
You’ve got nobody to thank but yourself.” 

‘* But I like to thank God,” said Mr. Spelt, 
apologetically. ‘I forgot that you wouldn’t like it.” 

‘‘Pshaw! pshaw! I don’t mind it from you, for 


I believe you’re fool enough to mean what you say. | 


But tell me this, Spelt—did you thank God when 
your wife died ?” 


“‘T tried hard not. I’m afraid I did though,” 


answered Spelt, and sat staring like one who has | 


confessed, and awaits his penance. 

The bookseller burst into another loud’ laugh, 
and slapped his hand on his leg. 

‘* You have me there, I grant, Spelt.” 

But his face grew sober as he added, in a lower 
but still loud voice, 

‘“‘T was thinking of my wife, not of yours. Folk 
say she was @ rum un.” 

‘*She was a splendid woman,” said the tailor. 
‘*She weighed twice as much as I do, and her 
fist-———” Here he doubled up his own slender 
hand, laid it on the table, and stared at it, with his 
mouth full of muffin. Then, with a sigh, he added, 
‘¢ She was rather too much for me, sometimes. She 
was a splendid woman, though, when she was 
sober.” 

‘** And what was she when she was drunk ?” 

This grated a little on the tailor’s feelings, and 
he answered with spirit, 

‘*A match for you or any man, Mr. Kitely.” 

The bookseller said, ‘‘ Bravo, Spelt!” and said 
no more. 

They went on with their tea for some moments in 
silence. 

‘* Well, princess !” said Mr. Kitely at last, giving 
an aimless poke to the conversation. 

‘* Well, father,” returned Mattie. 

Whereupon her father turned to Spelt and said, 
as if resuming what had passed before, 

‘* Now tell me honestly, Spelt, do you believe 
there is a God?” 

**T don’t doubt it.” 

‘*AndIdo. Will you tell me that, if there was 
a God, he would have a fool like that in the church 
over the way there, to do nothing but read the 
service, and a sermon he bought for eighteenpence, 
and——” 

**From you?” asked Spelt, with an access of 
interest. 

‘*No, no. I was too near the church for that. 
But he bought it of Spelman, in Holywell Street.— 
Well, what was I saying ?” 

“You was telling us what Mr. Potter did for his 
money.” 

-* Yes, yes. I don’t know anything else he does 
but stroke his Piccadilly weepers, and draw his 
salary. Only I suppose they have some grand name 


for salary nowadays, out of the Latin Grammar or | 
the Roman Antiquities, or some such, to make it | 


respectable. Don’t tell me there’s a God, when he 
puts a man like that in the pulpit. To hear him 
haw-haw !” 


| The bookseller’s logic was, to say the least of it, 


| queer. 


But Spelt was no logician. He was some- 

thing better, though in a feeble way. He could 
_jump over the dry-stone fences and the cross- 
ditches of the logician. He was not one of those 
who stop to answer arguments against going home, 
instead of making haste to kiss their wives and 
children. 

‘*Pve read somewhere—in a book I dare say you 
mayn’t have in your collection, Mr. Kitely—they 
call it the New Testament——” 

There was not an atom of conscious humour in 
| the tailor as he said this. He really thought Mr. 
Kitely might have conscientious scruples as to 
favouring the sale of the New Testament. Kitely 
smiled, but said nothing. 

““[Pve read”—the tailor went on—‘“ that God 
winked at some people’s ignorance. I dare say he 
may wink at Mr. Potter’s.” 
| ** Anyhow, I wouldn’t like to be Mr. Potter,” 
| said the bookseller. 

**No, nor I,” returned Spelt. ‘‘ But just as I 
| let that poor creature, Dolman, cobble away in my 
ground-floor—though he has never paid me more 
| than half his rent since ever he took it——” 

‘*Is that the way of it? Whew!” said Mr. Kitely. 

‘*About and about it,” answered the tailor. 
‘* But that’s not the point.” 

‘* What a fool you are then, Spelt, to—” 

‘*Mr. Kitely,” interposed the tailor, with dignity, 
**do I pay your rent?” 

‘*You’ve got my receipts, I believe,” answered 
the bookseller, offended in his turn. 

‘*' Then I may make a fool of myself if I please,” 
returned Spelt, with a smile which took all offence 
out of the remark. ‘‘I only wanted to say that 
perhaps God lets Mr. Potter hold the living of 
St. Jacob’s in something of the same way that I let 
poor Dolman cobble in my ground-floor. No offence, 
I hope.” 

‘** None whatever. You’re a good-natured, honest 
fellow, Spelt; and don’t distress yourself, you know, 
for a week or so. Have half a herring more? I fear 
this is a soft roe.” 

‘No more, I thank you, Mr. Kitely. But all 
the clergy ain’t like Mr. Potter. Perhaps he talks 





1 such nonsense because there’s nobody there to hear 


it.” 

‘‘There’s plenty not there to do something for 
for his money,” said Kitely. 

‘‘That’s true,” returned the tailor. ‘‘ But seeing 
I don’t go to church myself, I don’t see I’ve any 
right to complain. Do you go to church, Mr. 
Kitely ?” 

‘**T should think not,” answered the bookseller. 
‘* But there’s some one in the shop.” 

So saying, he started up and disappeared. Pre- 
sently voices were heard, if not in dispute, yet in 
difference. 

**You won’t oblige me so far as that, Mr. 
Kitely ?” 

**No, I won't. 





I never pledge myself. I’ve 
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been too often taken in. No offence. A man goes 
away and forgets. 
the book is yours; or come to-morrow. 
it won’t be gone. 
There.” 

“Very well, I won’t trouble you again in a 
hurry.” 

‘That is as you please, sir,” said the bookseller, 
and no reply followed. 

‘‘That’s Mr. Worboise,” said Mattie. 
father wouldn’t be so hard upon him.” 

‘‘T don’t like that young man,” said Kitely, re- 
entering. ‘‘ My opinion is that he’s a humbug.” 

‘*Miss Burton does not think so,” said Mattie, 
quietly. 

‘‘Eh! what, princess?” said her father. 
ah! Well! well!” 

**You don’t give credit, Mr. Kitely?” said the 
tailor. 

““No, not to my own father. I don’t know, 
though, if I had the old boy back again, now he’s 
dead. I didn’t behave over well to him, I’m afraid. 
I wonder if he’s in the moon, or where he is, Mr. 
Spelt, eh? I should like to believe in God now, if 
it were only for the chance of saying to my father, 
‘I’m sorry I said so-and-so to you, old man.’ Do 
you think he’ll have got over it by this time, Spelt? 
You know all about those things. But I won’t 
have a book engaged and left and not paid for. Id 
rather give credit and lose it, and have done with 
it. If young Worboise wants the book, he may 
come for it to-morrow.” 

“He always pays me—and pleasantly,” said 
Spelt. 

**Of course,” said Mattie. 

**T don’t doubt it,” said her father; ‘‘ but I like 
things neat and clean. And I don’t like him. He 
thinks a deal of himself.” 

‘*Surely he’s neat and clean enough,” said Spelt. 

‘**Now, you don’t know what I mean. A man 
ought always to know what another man means 
before he makes his remarks. I mean, I like a book 
to go out of my sight, and the price of it to go into 
my pocket, right slick off. But here’s Dolman 
come to fetch you, Spelt,” said the bookseller, as 
the cobbler made his appearance at the half-open 
door of the parlour. 

**No, I ain’t,” said Dolman. ‘‘I only come to 
let the guv’ner know as I’m a going home.” 

‘* Where’s that?” asked Kitely. 

‘* Leastways, I mean going home with a pair o’ 
boots,” answered Dolman, evasively, wiping his 
nose with the back of his hand. 

‘* Ah!” said the bookseller. 


I daresay 


But I won’t promise to keep it. 


“T wish 


“Eh! 


CHAPTER VI.—THE MORNING OF CHRISTMAS-DAY. 
It is but justice to Thomas Worboise to mention 
that he made no opportunities of going to his ‘‘go- 
vernor’s”’ house after this. But the relations of the 
families rendered it impossible for him to avoid seeing 
Mary Boxall sometimes. Nor did he make any great 
effort to evade such meetings ; and it must be con- 


| 
| fessed that it was not without a glow of inward 
Send or bring the money, and | 


satisfaction that he saw her confusion and the rosy 
tinge that spread over her face and deepened the 
colour of her eyes when they thus happened to meet. 
For Mary was a soft-hearted and too impressible 
girl. ‘‘I never said anything to her,” were the 
words with which he would now and then apply an 
unction to his soul, compounded of self-justification 
and self-flattery. But he could not keep an outward 
appearance of coolness correspondent to the real 
coldness of his selfish heart, and the confusion which 
was only a dim reflection of her own was sufficient 
to make poor Mary suppose that feelings similar to 
her own were at work in the mind of the handsome 
youth. Why he did not say anything to her had 
not yet begun to trouble her, and her love was as 
yet satisfied with the ethereal luxuries of dreaming 
and castle-building. 

It had been arranged between Amy Worboise and 
the Boxall girls, that if Christmas-Day were fine, 
they would persuade their fathers to go with them 
to Hampstead Heath in the morning. How much 
of this arrangement was owing to sly suggestion on 
the part of Mary in the hope of seeing Tom, I do 
not know. I believe Jane contrived that Charles 
Wither should have a hint of the possibility. It is 
enough that the plan was accepted by the parents, 
and that the two families, with the exception of 
Mrs. Boxall, who could not commit the care of the 
Christmas dinner to the servants, and the invalid 
Mrs. Worboise, who, indeed, would always have 
preferred the chance of a visit from Mr. Simon to 
the certainty of sunshine and extended prospect, 
found themselves, after morning-service, on the 
platform of the Highbury railway-station, whence 
they soon reached Hampstead. 

The walk from the station, up the hill to the top 
of the heath, was delightful. It was a clear day, 
the sun shining overhead, and the ground sparkling 
with frost under their feet. The keen, healthy air 
brought colour to the cheeks and light to the eyes 
of all the party, possibly with the sole exception of 
Mr. Worboise, who, able to walk uncovered in the 
keenest weather, was equally impervious to all the 
gentler influences of Nature. He could not be said 
to be a disbeliever in Nature, for he had not the 
smallest idea that she had any existence beyond an 
allegorical one. What he did believe in was the 
law, meaning by that neither the Mosaic nor the 
Christian, neither the law of love nor the law of 
right, but the law of England, as practised in her 
courts of justice. Therefore he was not a very in- 
teresting person to spend a Christmas morning with, 
and he and Mr. Boxall, who was equally a believer 
in commerce, were left to entertain each other. 

Mary Boxall was especially merry ; Amy Worboise 
roguish as usual ; Jane Boxall rather silent, but still 
bright-eyed, for who could tell whom she might 
meet upon the heath? And with three such girls 
Tom could not be other than gay, if not brilliant. 
True, Lucy was alone with her old grandmother in 
dingy Guild Court ; but if she loved him, was not 
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| 
that enough to make her or any other woman | expected it of you, although I had a shrewd sus- 


happy? And he could not help it besides. And 
why should he not improve the shining hour be- 
cause Lucy had no flowers to gather honey from? 
Besides, was he not going to meet her the very next 
day, after much contrivance for concealment? So 
he was resolved to be merry and ‘‘ freuen sich des 
Lebens.”’ 

They reached the flagstaff. The sun was getting 
low, and clouds were gathering behind him. Harrow- 
on-the-Hill was invisible, but the reservoir gleamed 
coldly far across the heath. A wind was blowing 
from the north-west; all London lay south and 
east in clearness wonderful, for two or three 
minutes. Then a vapour slowly melted away the 
dome of St. Paul’s; and like a spirit of sorrow, 
gathered and gathered till that which was full of 
life to those who were in it, was but a gray cloud 
to those that looked on from the distant height. 
Already the young people felt their spirits affected, 
and as if by a common impulse, set off to walk 
briskly to the pines above the ‘‘Spaniards.” They 
had not gone far, before they met Charles Wither 
sauntering carelessly along—at least he seemed 
much surprised to see them. He turned and 
walked between Jane and Amy, and Mary and 
Tom were compelled to drop behind, so as not to 
extend their line unreasonably and occupy the 
whole path. Quite unintentionally on Tom’s part, 
the distance between the two divisions increased, 
and when he and Mary reached the pines, the rest 
of the party had vanished. They had in fact gone 
down into the Vale of Health, to be out of the 
wind, and return by the hollow, at the suggestion 
of Charles Wither, who wished thus to avoid the 
chance of being seen by Mr. Boxall. When he had 
taken his leave of them, just as they came in sight 
of the flagstaff, where Mr. Worboise and Mr. 
Boxall had appointed to meet them on their return 
from the pines, Jane begged Amy to say nothing 
about having met him. 

“Qh!” said Amy, with sudden and painful 
illumination, ‘‘I am so sorry to have been in the 
way.” 

**On the contrary, dear Amy, I should not have 
known what to say to papa, except you had been 
with me. Iam so much obliged to you.” 

Thus there was clearly trouble in store for Mr. 
Boxall, who had never yet known what it was not 
to have his own way—in matters which he would 
consider of importance at least. 

The two gentlemen had gone into Jack Straw’s 
to have a glass of wine together, in honour of 
Christmas-Day ; and while they were seated to- 
gether before a good tire, it seemed to Mr. Boxall a 
suitable opportunity for entering on a matter of 
business. 

** What will you say to me, Worboise, when I 
tell you that I have never yet made a will?” 

**T needn’t tell you what I think, Boxall. You 
know well enough, Very foolish of you. Very im- 
prudent, indeed. And I confess I should not have 





picion that such was the case.” 

‘* How came you to suspect it?” 

**To tell the truth, I could not help thinking 
that as our friendship was not of yesterday, you 
would hardly have asked anyone else to draw up 
your will but your old friend. So you see it was 
by no mysterious exercise of intelligence that I 
came to the conclusion that, not being an unkind 
or suspicious man, you must be a dilatory, and, 
excuse me, in this sole point, a foolish man.” 

**T grant the worst you can say. But you shall 
say it only till to-morrow—that is, if you will draw 
up the will, and have it ready for me to sign at any 
hour you may be at leisure for a call from me.” 

**T can’t undertake it by to-morrow ; but it shall 
be ready by the next day at twelve o'clock.” 

‘That will do perfectly. I must remain ‘a 
foolish man’ for twenty-four hours longer—that is 
all.” 

**You won’t be much the worse for that, except 
you have an attack of apoplexy to fix you there. 
But, joking apart, give me my instructions. May I 
ask how much you have to leave?” 

**Oh! somewhere, off and on, about thirty 
thousand, It isn’t much, but I hope to double it 
in the course of a few years, if things go on as they 
are doing.” 

Mr. Worboise had not known so much about his 
friend’s affairs as he had pretended to his son. 
When he heard the amount, he uttered a slight 
‘*Whew!”’ But whether it meant that the sum fell 
below or exceeded his expectations, he gave Mr. 
Boxall no time to inquire. 

** And how do you want the sum divided?” he 
asked. 

**T don’t want it divided at all. There’s no 
occasion whatever to mention the sum. The books 
will show my property. I want my wife, in the 
case of her surviving me, to have the whole of it.” 

** And failing her?” 

‘*My daughters, of course—equally divided. If 
my wife lives, there is no occasion to mention them. 
I want them to be dependent upon her as long as 
she lives, and so hold the family together as long as 
possible. She knows my wishes about them in 
everything. I have no secrets from her.” 

**T have only to carry out instructions. I have 
no right to offer any suggestions.” 

“That means that you would suggest something. 
Speak out, man.” 

‘* Suppose your daughters wished to marry ?” 

‘*T leave all that to their mother, asI said. They 
must be their own mistresses some day.” 

‘* Well, call on me the day after to-morrow, and 
I shall have the draught at least ready.” 

When the two girls reached the flagstaff, their pa- 
rents were not there. Jane was glad of this, for it 
precluded questioning as to the point whence they 
had arrived. As they stood waiting, large snow- 
flakes began to fall, and the wind was rising, But 
they had not to wait long before the gentlemen made 
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their appearance, busily conversing, so busily in- 
deed, that, when they had joined the girls, they 
walked away towards the railway-station without 
concerning themselves to ask what had become of 
Mary and Thomas. 

When they reached the railway-station, Mr. 
Boxall became suddenly aware that two of their 
party were missing. 
| ‘‘Why, Jane, where’s Mary? And where’s Tom? 
Where did you leave them?” 
| ‘¢Somewhere about the pines. I thought they 
| 





would have been back long ago.” 
The two fathers looked at each other, and each 
seeing that the other looked knowing, then first 
consented, as he thought, to look knowing himself. 
| ‘‘ Well,” said Mr. Worboise, ‘‘they’re old enough 
to take care of themselves, I suppose. I vote we 
don’t wait for them.” 

‘*Serve them right,” said Mr. Boxall. 

“‘Oh, don’t, papa,” interposed Jane. 

** Well, Jane, will you stop for them?” said her 
father. 

But a sudden light that flashed into Jane’s eyes 
made him change his tone. He did not know why, 
but the idea of Charles Wither rose in his mind, 
and he made haste to prevent Jane from taking 
advantage of the proposal. 

“Come along,” he said. 

. themselves. Come along.” 

The suspicion had crossed him more than once, 
that Mr. Wither and Jane possibly contrived to 
meet without his knowledge, and the thought made 
him writhe with jealousy ; for it lay in his nature 
to be jealous of every one of whom his wife or his 
daughters spoke well—that is, until he began to like 
him himself, when the jealousy, or what was akin 
to it, vanished. But it was not jealousy alone that 
distressed him, but the anxiety of real love as well. 

By the time they reached Camden Road station, 
the ground was covered with snow. 

When-Tom and Mary arrived at the pines, I have 
said they found that the rest of their party had gone. 

‘*Oh, never mind,” said Mary, merrily; ‘‘let us 
run down into the hollow, and wait till they come 
back. We can keep the pines in sight, you 
know. I dare say they are not far off. They will 
never go without us.” 

Partly from false gallantry, partly from inclina- 
tion, Thomas agreed. They descended the bank 
of sand in a quite opposite direction from that 
taken by Jane and her companions, and wandered 
along down the heath. By this time, the sky was 
all gray and white. Long masses of vapour were 
driving overhead with jagged upper edges. They 
looked like lines of fierce warriors, stooping in their 
eager rush to the battle. But down in the hollows 
of the heath all was still, and they wandered on for 
some time without paying any heed to the signs of 
the coming storm. Does my reader ask what they 
talked about? Nothing worthy of record, I answer; 
although every word that Thomas uttered, seemed 
to Mary worth looking into for some occult applica- 


** Let them take care of 











tion of the sort she would gladly have heard more 
openly expressed. At length, something cold fell 
upon her face, and Thomas glancing that mo- 
ment at her countenance, saw it lying there, and 
took it for a tear. She looked up: the sky was one 
mass of heavy vapour, and a multitude of great downy 
snow-flakes was settling slowly on the earth. In a 
moment they were clasped hand in hand. The 
pleasure of the snow, the excitement of being shut 
out from the visible, or rather the seeing world, 
wrapped in the skirts of a storm with a pretty girl 
for his sole companion, so wrought upon Thomas, 
who loved to be moved and hated to will, that he 
forgot Lucy, and stood in delight, gazing certainly 
at the falling snow, and not at Mary Boxall, but 
holding her hand tight in his own. She crept closer 
to him, for a little gentle fear added to her pleasure, 
and in a moment more bis arm was about her—to 
protect her, I daresay he said to himself. 

Now be it understood that Thomas was too much 
in love with himself to be capable of loving any 
woman under the sun after a noble and true 
fashion. He did not love Lucy a great deal better 
than he loved Mary. -Only Mary was an ordinary 
pretty blonde, and Lucy was dark, with great 
black eyes, and far more distinguished in ap- 
pearance than Mary. Besides she was poor, and 
that added greatly to the romance of the thing ; 
for it made it quite noble in him to love her, and 
must make her look up to him with such deserved 
admiration, that—without reckoning the fact that 
the one was offered him, and the other only not for- 
bidden because there was as yet no suspicion of his 
visits in Guild Court—there was positively no room 
to hesitate in choice between them. Still the pre- 
ference was not strong enough to keep his heart 
from beating fast when he found the snow-storm 
had closed him in with Mary. He had sense 
enough, however, to turn at once in order to lead 
her back towards the road. But this was already 
a matter of difficulty, for there was no path where 
the storm found them, and with the gathering 
darkness the snow already hid the high road across 
the heath; so that the first question was in what 
direction to go to find it. They kept moving, how- 
ever, Mary leaning a good deal on Tom’s arm, and 
getting more and more frightened as no path came 
in view, Even Tom began to be anxious about 
what was to come of it, and although he did his 
best to comfort Mary, he soon found that before 
the least suspicion of actual danger the whole 
romance of the situation had vanished. And now 
the snow not only fell rapidly, but the wind blew 
it sharply in their faces, and blinded them yet 
more than merely with its darkness—not that this 
mattered much as to the finding the way, for that 
was all hap-hazard long ago. 

After wandering, probably in a circuitous fashion, 
for more than an hour, Mary burst out crying, and 
said she could not walk a step farther. She 
would have thrown herself down had not Tom 
prevented her. With the kindest encouragement,— 
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though he was really downhearted himself,—he per- 
suaded her to climb a little height near them, which 
with great difficulty she managed todo. From the 
top they saw a light, and descending the opposite 
side of the hill, found themselves in a road, where 
an empty cab stood by the door of a public-house. 
After trying to persuade Mary to have some re- 
| freshment, to which she refused to listen, insisting 
on being taken to her mother, Thomas succeeded in 
getting the cabman to drive them to the station. 
In the railway carriage, Mary lay like one dead, 
and although he took off both his coats to wrap 
about her, she seemed quite unconscious of the at- 
tention. It was with great difficulty that she 
reached her home; for there was no cab at the 
Hackney station, and the streets were by this time 
nearly a foot deep in snow. 

Thomas was not sorry to give her up to her 


mother. She immediately began to scold him. 
Then Mary spoke for the first time, saying, with 
great effort :— 

“Don’t, mother. If it had not been for Thomas, I 
should have been dead long ago. He could not help 
it. Good night, Tom.” 

And she feebly held up her face to kiss him. Tom 
stooped to meet it, and went away feeling tolerably 
miserable. He was wet and cold. The momentary 
fancy for Mary was quite gone out of him, and he 
could not help seeing that now he had kissed her 
before her mother he had got himself into a scrape, 

Before morning Mary was in a raging fever. 

That night Charles Wither spent at a billiard- 
table in London, playing not high but long, sipping 
| brandy-and-water all the time, and thinking what a 
splendid girl Jane Boxall was. But in the morning 
‘ he looked all right. 








CALVARY. 


PALE lamps are twinkling through the town ; 


The melancholy cry 


From the mosque’s fretted balcony 


Floats forth on high. 


Else, all around broods silence of the grave ; 

Steals o’er no sandy bar the ripple of a wave ; 

No forest leaves are rustling in the night, 

No chariot-wheels roll by in gleamy flight ; 

The Christian’s church droops near the Moslem’s dome. 
Is this Jerusalem ?—earth’s wreck, yet Israel’s home? 
Magnificent in gloom the city lies— 

The Rizpah of the past, with widow’d eyes, 

Scaring oblivion’s vultures from her dead— 

Queen of a world-old grief—a kingdom fled ! 


A dull weight beats my brain—I may not stay. 
Past the blue Mosque of Omar lies my way. 

This is the blessed Easter-tide, when pilgrims flock 
To the lone Calvary beneath the rock. 


The youn 
The ar 


and old and beautiful are here ; 
e steps are wet with many a tear. 


This guilty hand I place upon Thy shrine 
And plead the presence of a death divine. 
In the deep shadow of my Saviour’s cross 


All earthly cares to me seem very 


loss. 


The priest’s rich robe, the silvery lamplight’s stream, 
The glory all around me is a dream. 


I see two figures only in the past : 

My Saviour, bleeding in the sultry blast ; 
Myself, beneath his cross in harden’d mood, 
Mocking Him in his awful solitude. 


Those pleading eyes still haunt my aching brain ; 
Was I a Fiend to mock Him in his pain? 

Childhood and youth and manhood were the nails ;— 
My spirit dies in self-reproachful wails. 


Here, ’neath the shadow of his cross I learn 
Homewards, but by another way, to turn. 

A thousand deaths for Him I fain would die, 
Rather than meet again his mournful eye. 


O Calvary !—O ae 
May I not seek thy lonely hill of hope? 


May I not plant my cross u 


n thy slope? 


O Kedron! sighing by Grief’s kingly town, 


I seek a cross for Jesus, not a crown. 


ALAN BRODRICK, 
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ANGER. 


Ir is to be feared that many good people have | 
very bad tempers. It is to be feared, too, that a | 
bad temper is very often regarded as a misfortune 
rather than a sin. Men think that they are born 
to it; that it is no fault of theirs; that their | 
temper deserves the sympathy of their friends 
rather than censure. They seem to regard it rather 
as they would regard a heavy mortgage on an 
inherited estate, or avy other evil that had come 
upon them from accident or the wrong doing of 
other people. 

And yet there are terrible sentences in the New 
Testament about unjustifiable and uncontrollable 
anger. To yield to ungoverned passion is to “‘ give 
place to the devil.” To be ‘‘angry without a 
cause” is to be “‘in danger of the judgment.” 

No doubt there are occasions when it is a duty 
to be angry ; and whosoever is not angry with his 
brother when there is a cause, neglects a duty. 
The constitution of our nature indicates that anger 
is not always a transgression of the Divine law. 
We are so made that pity is not more naturally 
awakened by the sight of suffering, fear by the 
approach of danger, delight by the vision of beauty, 
gratitude by deeds of generous kindness, than 
anger by many kinds of wrong-doing. Bishop 
Butler says, “‘that anger, in its impulsive form, 
is intended to be a sudden defence against sudden 
injury, and to be a standing menace, in the form of 
settled resentment, against deliberate injustice ;” 
but it has far higher ends to answer than mere self- 
defence. 

The calm, passionless nature which is with some 
men the highest type of goodness, is not the Chris- 
tian ideal either of human or divine perfection. It 
|| was never yet associated either with saintliness or 
|| heroism. The men whose hearts never glow with 
|| enthusiasm at witnessing lofty self-sacrifice, never 
|| burn with indignation against cowardice, falsehood, 
and profligacy; the men whose eyes never flash, 
|| whose pulse never quickens, whose words move on 
in an unbroken flow, and never rush along tumul- 
|| tuously, like a cataract, either in praise or blame, 
|| never yet did any work worth doing either for God 
orman. They are mere machines, not living souls. 

They would be hardly the worse if they had no 
|| hearts at all. They may talk of principle being 
|| better than passion; ‘“‘ both are best;” both are 
|| necessary to a perfect life. It may be a less serious 

misfortune for the flesh to fall away than for the 
bones to be broken or diseased; but the hard 
|| angular skeleton, scarcely concealed by the skin, is 
an ungracious and ghastly object ; and unless the 
| solid framework of principle is well covered with 
|| the warm flesh and blood of kindly and generous 

passion, a man’s character has neither health nor 
|| beauty. 
The people who do us most good are those whose 





affections are as true to God and righteousness as 


their judgments and their consciences. Right prin- 
ciple is the logic of human character ; right feeling 
is its rhetoric ; it is the rhetoric by which we are 
strongly moved. If my friend’s heart throbs faster 
when he speaks to me of the love of Christ, I not 
only see that I ought to love Christ, but my own 
heart begins to glow ; if he quivers with indignation 
when he speaks of meanness, treachery, selfishness, 
I not only see that these things are evil, but I begin 
to abhor them. 

Righteous anger, restrained but not quenched, 
has wonderful power in it. Adam Smith has ac- 
curately observed that “‘the proper expression of 
just indignation composes many of the most splen- 
did and admired passages both of ancient and 
modern eloquence.” But we have higher examples 
of it than the Philippics of Demosthenes or the 
Orations of Cicero against Catiline. The ancient 
prophets did not discuss the sins of the Hebrew 
people with philosophical serenity, nor condemn 
them with judicial calmness; some of their dis- 
courses are tempestuous with passion. The words 
of Christ Himself are often terrible from the indig- 
nation they express ; gentle as He was, there was 
no weakness in Him. He looked upon hypocrites 
with ‘anger, being grieved because of the hard- 
ness of their hearts.” His denunciations sometimes 
burn with a white heat. And the eternal God has 
not trusted to the calm appeal which His law 
makes to the conscience of man—‘‘ His wrath is 
revealed from Heaven against all unrighteousness ;” 
‘“*He is angry with the wicked every day.” 
Perhaps one reason why modern preaching is less 
powerful than it might be, is because it does not 
dwell sufficiently upon the depth and intensity of 
God’s delight in man’s well-doing and the fierceness 
of His indignation at sin. 

It is possible, then, to “‘be angry,” and to “‘sin 
not.” Jonah was mistaken when he said that he 
did well to be angry ; but there are times when we 
do exceedingly ill if we feel no anger. To quote 
again from Bishop Butler, who has a far better 
claim to the epithet ‘‘judicious” than Richard 
Hooker : ‘‘ The indignation raised by cruelty and 
injustice, and the desire of having it punished, 
which persons unconcerned would feel, is by no 
means malice. No, it is resentment against vice 
and wickedness, it is one of the common bonds by 
which society is held together, a fellow-feeling 
which each individual has in behalf of the whole 
species as well as of himself. And it does not 
appear that this, generally speaking, is at all too high | 
amongst mankind.” 

There are times, therefore, if we are like Christ, 
and bear the Divine image, when we shall be angry. 
Nor do I see any reason why we should never speak 
until our anger is over. Anger is meant to make 
the condemnation of sin more effective ; to wait till 
it has cooled down is to forget that fire is sometimes 
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wanted to subdue a stubborn material as well as 
force. It is a great calamity to a child if its parents 
act on the foolish theory that they should never 
reprove or punish except in cold blood; some 
parents, indeed, have so little control over their 
passion, that to wait till their anger is over may 
be a humiliating necessity; but still the child 
suffers. There is nothing more intolerable than a 
cold censure for grave faults. It is infinitely worse 
to bear than indignation, and it is less effective. 
It looks like cruelty. It provokes resentment. 
The remembrance of it is like a cancer in the soul. 
Parental love must be strongly moved—moved with 
anger as well as sorrow—when a child has com- 
mitted sin; if a parent waits until all the emotion 
has gone, the reproof and the punishment have all 
the harshness of authority unalleviated by the 
tenderness of affection. 

But anger, like every other active principle of our 
nature, may escape from the control of reason and 
conscience, and then it is most mischievous both to 
ourselves and others. 

Fire mastered by man’s skill, working even 
fiercely under his command, is one of his most 
efficient servants ; but fire, in revolt against man’s 
authority, is one of his most terrible foes. ‘‘ Pride,” 
says an ancient author, ‘‘robs me of God, envy of 
my neighbour, anger of myself;” he might have 
said, Anger makes me the slave of the devil, the 
curse of my neighbour, and my own worst torment. 

Some people seem to live in a perpetual storm, 
calm weather can never be reckoned upon in their 
company. Suddenly, when you least expect it, 
without any adequate reason, and almost without 
any reason at all, the sky becomes black, and the 
wind rises, and there is growling thunder and 
pelting rain. You can hardly tell where the tempest 
came from. An accident for which no one can be 
rightly blamed, a misunderstanding which a mo- 
ment’s calm thought would have terminated, a 
chance word which meant no evil, a trifling diffi- 
culty which good sense might have removed at 
once, a slight disappointment which a cheerful 
heart would have borne with a smile, brings on 
earthquakes and hurricanes. People of this kind 
say they bear no malice ; that their passion is soon 
over ; that they do not ‘‘let the sun go down on 
their wrath ;” but the mischief is that if one storm 
ends at nightfall, another is sure to begin at sun- 
rise. This is hardly fulfilling the apostolic precept. 
As anger is sinful when it is without a cause, it is 
also sinful when too prolonged. God never meant 
us to “‘nurse our wrath.” Severe remedies become 
dangerous when their action is not almost instan- 
taneous. Prolonged anger is a torment instead of a 
chastisement to those who have to endure it ; how- 
ever just in its origin, it is resented as a wrong; and 
hinders, instead of encouraging, penitence. 


An angry man little knows the misery and injury 
he inflicts on those whom, perhaps, he truly loves. 


His wife and children are in continual fear, His 





violent language is not forgotten by others as 
easily as he forgets it himself. No bursts of ‘‘good- 
nature,” no lavish gifts, atone for it. Very often 
his temper leads to habits of concealment and | 
deceit on the part of those with whom he lives. 
For this he is largely responsible. If he has to do | 
with public business, he drives away from every 
institution with which he is connected the quiet 
men who hate strife, and he makes the work of 
those who remain a constant source of intolerance 
and disgust. If the charity which ‘‘beareth all 
things” is the queen of the christian graces, the | 
passion that bears nothing is one of the worst of | 
unchristian vices. 


Moralists have suggested many considerations || 
which should help those who are guilty of this sin || 
to check and master it. Perhaps one of the wisest || 
and most charming passages which Archdeacon |, 
Paley ever wrote, is that in which he enumerates 
the reflections by which an angry man may subdue 
the rising storm. He says :— 

‘* Reflections proper for this purpose, and which 
may be called the sedatives of anger, are the follow- 
ing: The possibility of mistaking the motives from 
which the conduct that offends us proceeds; how 
often our offences have been the effect of inadver- 
tency, when they were construed into indications 
of malice; the inducement which prompted our 
adversary to act as he did, and how powerfully the 
same inducement has, at one time or other, operated 
upon ourselves ; that he is suffering perhaps under 
a contrition, which he is ashamed, or wants oppor- 
tunity, to confess; and how ungenerous it is to 
triumph by coldness or insult over a spirit already 
humbled in secret ; that the returns of kindness are 
sweet, and that there is neither honour, nor virtue, 
nor use, in resisting them :—for some persons think 
themselves bound to cherish and keep alive their | 
indignation when they find it dying away of itself. 
We may remember that others have their passions, 
their prejudices, their favourite aims, their fears, || 
their cautions, their interests, their sudden impulses, | 
their varieties of apprehension, as well as we: we 
may recollect what hath sometimes passed in our 
minds when we have gotten on the wrong side of a 
quarrel, and imagine the same to be passing in our 
adverary’s mind now ; when we become sensible of 
our misbehaviour, what palliations we perceived in | 
it, and expected others to perceive ; how we were || 
affected by the kindness, and felt the superiority, | 
of a generous reception and ready forgiveness; how || 
persecution revived our spirits with our enmity, | 
and seemed to justify the conduct in ourselves | 
which we before blamed. Add to this the in- | 
decency of extravagant anger; how it renders us, 
whilst it lasts, the scorn and sport of all about us, || 
of which it leaves us, when it ceases, sensible and 
ashamed; the inconveniences, and irretrievable 
misconduct into which our irascibility has some- 
times betrayed us; the friendships it has lost us; 
the distresses and embarrassments in which we 
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have been involved by it; and the sore repentance 
which, on one account or other, it always costs us.” 

But bad temper will never be conquered till it is 
felt to be a sin—a sin which every Christian man is 
bound to repent of and toforsake. It is not difficult 
to persuade people to acknowledge this in general 
terms, but the acknowledgment is vitiated by ex- 
cuses which show that the guilt is not honestly 
recognised. No man ever thinks of defending him- 
self against the charge of dishonesty or falsehood, 
by pleading that his proneness to the sin diminishes 
his responsibility ; but proneness to violent and 
ungovernable anger is constantly urged as a pal- 
liation of the offence. It is one of the most mis- 
chievous characteristics of this sin, that it almost 
always claims to be the necessary result of peculi- 
arity of temperament. I have not unfrequently 
heard men speak of it as though it were a mere 
physical infirmity ; and as though we had no more 
right to blame a man for his temper than for the 
colour of his eyes, his complexion, or his hair. So 
long as this excuse is admitted, conscience is 
silenced, and there can be no vigorous attempt to 
reform. 

No doubt a man’s physical constitution has very 
much to do with his temper. There are people to 
whom it is no great ‘credit to be gentle and kindly. 
They are kept from violent passion, not by the 
strength of right principle, but by the sluggishness 
and weakness of their pulse. But it is the business 
of man’s reason and conscience to tame the way- 
wardness of animal impulses, and to compel them 
to serve the soul. If temperament is to be an 
excuse for causeless and excessive anger, the glutton 
and the drunkard may appeal to their physical con- 
stitution as an alleviation of their guilt, and many 





of the foulest offences may take shelter under the 
same convenient plea, Even the moralist refuses to 
admit that the soul has any right to excuse its 
wrong-doing by alleging the strength of the lower 
passions; it is the soul’s darkest curse as well as its 


deepest degradation, to be unable to control them, 
The Christian who supposes that there are sins 
which the Holy Ghost cannot enable him to subdue, 
dishonours ‘‘the exceeding greatness of that power,” 
which worketh in all that believe. There is no 
sin for which Christ atoned from which He cannot 
deliver us. There is no sin which He can pardon 
which He cannot give us strength to overcome. If 
there were fetters He could not break, diseases He 
could not heal, our trust in Him as our Saviour 
would be gone. 

Let men consider what they are saying when they 
imply that a bad temper cannot be overcome. It 
is not an isolated evil, a mere local affection which 
leaves the rest of the soul uninjured. By it we 
are often betrayed into words and deeds most cruel 
and unjust ; by yielding to it, we inflict undeserved 
misery ; it violates the laws of charity; it hinders 
communion with God ; it often destroys our religious 
usefulness. 


Nor should the angry man forget that the very 
‘* temperament” which occasions his sin, and which 
he sometimes pleads in alleviation of his guilt, 
renders possible forms of excellence which are un- 
attainable by men whose blood is sluggish, and in 
whose souls no fire burns. Many of the very 
noblest men that ever lived, had slumbering volca- 
noes in them. The heat and impulse and vehe- 
mence which when unrestrained hurry us into 
harsh and unmeasured and violent language, be- 
come, when controlled, an element of invaluable 
power. Rapture in worship, zeal in Christian work, 
ardour in friendship, enthusiastic loyalty to a just 
and righteous cause—these are all possible to men 
whose passions are impetuous. There is hardly 
any other sin which lies so near to great virtues. 
Let anger be mastered, and there is not only a great 


| evil escaped, but the same force which wrought the 


former mischief, gives inspiration and nobleness to 


the whole moral life. R. W. DALE. 





A. NORTHERN DESERT. 
NOTES. OF A JOURNEY INTO ICELAND. 


Tue central deserts of Iceland are unexplored. | 


fearful wilderness; then the one great river Jékulsi, 








A man must be bold, and singularly favoured by | which flows from its mysterious depths, is tinged 
weather, to investigate their mysterious recesses | with volcanic ash, and swollen with melted snows ; 


and to return with life. One region, part wild | then, too, the night sky gleams scarlet over some 
tumbled snow and glacier mountains, part plains of | unvisited, unknown, yawning crater, which is pour- 
bristling lava, is as unknown as the heart of Africa. | ing forth its flood of molten rock. 

The glimmer of silver peaks has been seen from | ‘This sea of lava sweeps up to the roots of a chain 
afar, across an impassable arm of lava, the confines | of snow mountains perfectly unexplored, themselves 
of the great sea of molten matter have been skirted, | volcanoes ready to toss aside their mantles of white 
but those billows of black ragged stone have never | and spread destruction for miles round. 

been traversed even in the old adventuresome days To the west of this vast region of lava and snow, 
of Iceland. Sometimes violent shocks and a rising lies an upland desert of black sparkling sand, 
column of black cloud warn distant settlers that stretching completely across the island. ‘This sand 
volcanic fires are still active in the heart of that is volcanic, and has been deposited during outbursts 
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of the neighbouring mountains, when the clouds | nected, landlocked ; some, quiet tarns of crystal 
rain down sand till the ground is covered many feet | clear water, others winding among the hills, ruffled 
deep, and every particle of vegetation is destroyed. | and tossed into angry waves by the cutting blasts 
I had an opportunity of observing a cutting made | which howl over the waste. This wild region is 
by a stream in this district, and I found traces of | utterly barren, The hills are bare, exposed stone, 
three several depositions of volcanic dust, the last | broken into angular fragments, and torn into gullies 
as much as thirteen feet deep. Vegetation advances | by the melting snows of spring. The elevated plains 
in Iceland with none of that rapidity with which | are masses of splintered trap and black mud, into 
it covers the flanks of Vesuvius, and sand in Iceland | which a horse will flounder to its belly. The dales 
is many hundreds of years old before it becomes | are occasionally grey with moss, and partially clothed 
covered with a scanty growth of marram and moss | with stunted willow. 
campion. But every spring-thaw helps to destroy the little 
Part of this elevated tableland of desert is studded | amount of vegetation which exists, as the icy water 
with countless lakes of all shapes and sizes, discon- | tears down the hill slopes and rips up the moss, or 














bears away the sandy soil in which the willow , their feathers. The swan is of only one species, 

found root. cygnus musicus : some naturalists have asserted that 
It must not be thought that a mossy, willowy another species is to be found in the island, but the 

bottom is common. You may travel all day without | natives are very positive that one kind only visits 


coming to one, but a few do exist, known only to | the island, and certainly amongst those which I saw, 


certain individuals who haunt the waste during the I noticed none but the Hoopers. Glorious, indeed, is 
summer, gathering the lichen islandicus, or seeking | the note, shrill as a trumpet-call, uttered by this 
swans. This region bears some resemblance to the | majestic bird, when the labours of incubation are 
Siberian tundras, but it is more barren. The tun- | completed, and it sings its pean of triumph over its 
dras are moss-covered, and nourish herds of rein- | fledglings. The swans generally are in pairs in a 
deer ; but the ‘‘ heidis” of the centre of Iceland could | lake: among these tarns it is rare to find more than 
not support avy quadruped. For the most part | one couple to each sheet of water. An attempt on 
this desert is devoid of living creatures, for birds | the part of a second pair to intrude is resented as 
will not frequent spots where there is no vegetation. | an intrusion, the swans regarding the lake, as an 

Wherever, a morass of moss, blaeberry, and | Englishman regards his house—asa castle. But this 
willow is to be found, however, multitudes of wild | is not the case always. I counted some eighteen 
fowl congregate. The lakes teem with red-fleshed | swans on the great lake in the Vatnsdalr; but there 


| 


Alpine trout and magnificent char, and where the | the sheet was extensive. Perhaps the reason of the 
fish are, there are to be found the swan and the tenacity of the swans on the Arnarvatn heidi to 
diver. Swans breed in considerable numbers among | their rights is the scarcity of provender, and they 


these lakes, unmolested except by a hardy native | may be aware that what is enough for two, would 
who may venture into the wilds to shoot them for be starving for four. 
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Another bird frequenting these lakes, also in 
couples, is the Great Northern Diver, a magnificent 
fellow in gorgeous metallic glitter of green and 
black, his wings and back sprinkled with white, 
and his breast of spotless purity. The size of the 
bird is great, his neck and head well-proportioned, 
the latter narrow and armed with a pointed dark- 
coloured bill, and furnished with bright crimson 
eyes, like rubies. The diver is a heavy bird, and a 
clumsy walker; but he flies well, though low, 
rising when alarmed from his lone dark pool with 
a weird cry, mingled with gulping whoops, like the 
laughter of a fiend. The diver is a very powerful 
swimmer, and it is difficult for a boat to keep up 
with him. He laughs at a storm, dancing like a 
cork on the waters, plunging through the waves 
and appearing on the other side with a fish in 
his mouth, which he swallows with a toss of his 
head, 

In the neighbourhood of the lakes where there is 
vegetation the wimbrel stands on his long legs, 
uttering his wild sad cry, and seeming quite uncon- 
cerned if you present your gun. Have him we 
must, for we depend entirely for provisions in these 
wastes on what we shoot, and wimbrel, though 
stringy and tasteless, is not to be despised when 
| little else is to be got. Ah! we have disturbed a 
| covey of ptarmigan. They looked like grey stones, 
crouching so unconcernedly on the ground as we 
rode by. But the ptarmigan is sure before long 
to give notice of his presence, for he is proud of his 
voice, and one might pass within a few feet of the 
bird without noticing him, but for his tell-tale call, 
—rié, rié, rié,—which has given him his name in 
Iceland of Rjupr. We catch the zick-zack of the 
snipe in yon morass, and the ceaseless melancholy 
pipe of the golden plover sounds from every stony 
hill around the tarn. Just here there is abundance 
of life; a gun-shot beyond the top of the rise you 
will not see or hear a bird. If you are lucky, you 
will catch sight of the great snowy owl, like a snow- 
ball sailing by, uttering its solemn note. Its 
haunts are somewhere among the unvisited, un- 
known recesses of the vast Jékulls which close the 
view on the south. 

Here, close to us, is a little snow bunting, sitting 
wagging its tail and cheeping; lucky bunting that 
you are ! had the owl but seen you, you would not 
be perched so unconcernedly there. How tame the 
little being is, or rather how stupid ; you have only 
to steal up softly whilst it is occupied cheeping, 
and you can catch itin your hand. These rocks 
around us harbour countless buntings, but their 
nests are so far in among the crevices that it is a 
difficult matter to obtain an egg. 

Have done with the birds : let us take a glance at 
the flora of this wild spot. This is scanty. The 
very moss in some places is turned black as coal by 
the icy tricklings from the snow, and it is only 
where there is a dry sheltered spot that any flowers 
can blossom. There are a few. The pale blue 


buttorpert (Pinguicula alpina), on its sickly leaves, 
ni—7 





trembles timorously in the piercing blasts which | 
roll over the Jikulls, and yet bravely endures | 
them. I do not think the little flower has as | 
cheerful a hue here as in the south. It seems 
blanched with cold. The grass of Parnassus is also | 
to be found, but the little bullet heads are not yet 
unfolded. On a southern slope of volcanic ash a 
scanty growth of creeping azalea may be discovered, 
and a few varieties of heath which I cannot 
identify just uow, as they have not yet flowered. 
In the marsh at the head of this tarn, in which my | 
poor ponies are wading after the young willow-tops, | 
I find the bog whortle and the blaeberry, now | 
coming into flower (Vaccinium myrtillus, V. uligi- | 
nosum, V. vitis idea), and I light upon a bunch of 
Bartsia alpina, its rich plum-coloured flowers just 
beginning to open. On the lava rocks, especially 
when old, may be seen masses of pale Dryas 
octopetala—a glorious flower, with its eight de- | 
licate milky petals and its sunny eye. 
have I seen this plant in such perfection as in 
Iceland ; the blossoms are larger there than I || 
have seen in the Alps or the Pyrenees, but prob- | 
ably the volcanic constituents of the rock on which || 
it lives are those best suited for its development. | 
We may find a few saxifrages also, but they are | 
more plentiful elsewhere than upon this desert. | 
However the Sazifraga hirculus, 8. aizoides, S. ni- 
valis, S. hypnoides, S. cespitosa, and 8. tridacty- | 
lites, may be discovered with a little trouble. 
flower, however, which is sure to attract the eye, is | 
the dwarf campion (Silene acaulis), of all gradations | 
of colour, from pure snow-white to carmine pink, || 
in dense masses of little blossoms, studding the || 
sand, and growing where nothing else can grow. 
Brave, bonny little plant! I have become attached | 
to it from association, as it has cheered my eye, 
wearied with the unrelieved monotony of black | 
wastes for miles and miles in Iceland. 

It was impossible to cross this desert in a day, 
and I was obliged to obtain a guide to direct me to | 
some spot where I could encamp for the night, and 
where there was sufficient herbage for the support | 
of my ponies. We were in the saddle for the | 
greater part of the day, winding among barren stony | 
hills, traversing rolling swells of exposed trap, trot- 
ting over sandy sweeps, skirting bristling barriers || 
of lava, and threading our way among countless 
sheets of pale milky water, holding snow in solution, 
and not sufficiently warm to become transparent. 
At last, about six o’clock in the evening ,we reached 
a lake about three miles long and a mile wide, on 
which my guide kept a boat for the purpose of fish- | 
ing. He led us to a node of rock, covered with \| 
moss, at the foot of which was a heap of brushwood, || 
which he had sent thither some days before, on the | 
backs of ponies, to serve him as fuel when he came || 
to spend a week in fishing. Our teeth were chatter- || 
ing with cold, and our whole frames shivering, | 
though we were well on in the summer—within a 
day or two of the end of June: we were glad 
enough accordingly to secure some of this wood and 
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; | 
| to make a fire. We had a couple of tents, and these 


|| hills as close together as they could stand. 


were soon erected, though we had considerable diffi- 
culty in obtaining a suitable site, as the mossy 


ground was covered with lumps like enormous mole- | 


If we 


| left the immediate neighbourhood of the rock just 


mentioned, we found ourselves in a quaking bog: 
and if we ascended the hill-side, we came upon bare 


stone on which we could not fix our tenis, there | 


being no possibility of driving in the pegs. 

And now I must give an idea of the scene from 
the rise above this tarn, as viewed at midnight, 
when I made the sketch given on page 88. 

Imagine, then, the lake, bright as a mirror, re- 
flecting the blue-green of the sky, which was 
kindled with the beams of the sun, now touching 
the sea in the north, but which is invisible to us as 
some miles of rolling waste intervene. The middle 
distance is the Heidi, swell on swell of stone and 
sand, of a deep umber hue, deepening into black. 
Just at the lake-edge my little tent stands out a 
flake of white against the sombre ground—ah! you 
think there was moss where I pitched it—true; but 


| whilst the heart of Iceland is occupied by this vast 


the moss on these wastes is not green, but ash grey. | 


My little flag, an admiral of the white pennant, 


| charged with a red cross, is the only point of bright 
| colour to relieve the monotony of the tints. 


Over the last swell of the desert, where the 


|, umber is becoming purple with distance, rises with 


one start a mighty dome of ice, raised on precipitous 
flanks of trap, black when you are near them, but 
tinted the sweetest violet in the distance. 


| mighty pile of snow and ice rises from these abrupt 


scarps with a gentle curve, undinted to the very Greenland, belong to the same system. 


summit, looking soft and downy as a swan’s breast. 


As the sun rests on the glittering heap it blushes to stituents vary in different portions of what is the | 
| same bed. 
The scene is entrancingly lovely. Far off behind | 


the tenderest rose and sparkles like a precious gem. 


| this Jékull, which by the way is called Eirek’s 


Jékull, stretches another—Lang Jékull, like a 


, thread of white cloud, resting on the horizon, and 





| 
| 
| 


! 


+ 


lost in the distance at the south-east. To our 
right, Eirek’s Jékull throws out a spur of pre- 
cipitous rock, jauntily capped with snow, and 
beyond that, rises the cone of Strfitur, an extinct 
volcano. 


mountain which is considered one of the wonders 
of Iceland, as it is a perfect cone, running to a 


point, 3,500 feet high, with so rapid a slope that | 


snow never rests on it. 


hundred feet high. Trap and sandstone alternate, 


| but the sandstone generally bears a small propor- 

tion to the amount of trap, the layers of sand being | 
But these sand-hills are | 
undoubtedly the remains of a very important sand- | this: if you lose your track in these wastes, God 
help you! you are lost. The compass will not guide | 
you correctly, for the needle does not always act | 


in general very thin. 


bed which has overlain the trap, till the whole mass ' 
forming the Heidi was forced up, when denudation | 
took place, and the sand was carried away, exposing | 


the trap, except in a few spots, where it stands its | wander for days before you reach grass, and if your | 


The | 


| 


| and the country right and left of these tracks is | 
| quite unknown. 
| not mean a road, 


To the north-west, as the air is so clear, | 


; we can catch sight of the marvellous Baula, a | point an experienced eye can detect another vardr, | 


| then to make the best of their way from one vardr | 
To the north and north-east, we notice a couple | 


| of yellow hills, composed of sandstone, several 


| 


ground and appears as hills. The following section 
will give an idea of the geological formation of the 
island, 

The mountain systems, it will be observed, are: | 
not in the centre of the island, but along the coast, | 





elevated plain, studded at great intervals with sand. | 
hills. The dotted line shows the former position of | 
the sand bed. This formation is to be met with in | 
sections of the mountains as well, but dislocated, 
for it has been broken through by volcanic dykes, | 
and by active volcanic vents. It is somewhat | 
remarkable that the fossil shells met with in this | 
sand are those of fresh-water crustacea, and marine 
shells are entirely absent. So that Iceland must | 
have been upheaved from the bed of some vast | 
fresh-water lake, and not from the sea bottom. | 
Old mother Earth has gone through some odd | 
changes in her time ! 
Iceland has been thrown up from a very con- | 
siderable depth. The greatest depth of sea between | 
Scotland and the Faroes is only 254 fathoms, and 
that is only in one spot: whereas 128 is the general | 
depth, and so there is a plateau of land between | 
the Faroes and Iceland at the depth of about 250 
fathoms, when suddenly, off the coast of this island, 
it drops to 682: whilst between it and Greenland it 
descends to 1572. It would be interesting to see 
whether the sand-rocks in the Faroes, Iceland, and 
It is im- 
possible to identify basaltic rocks, as the con- 


The great central wilderness is, as I have already | 
stated, almost entirely unexplored. Three tracks | 
alone cross it throughout the length of the island, 


When I speak of a track, I do | 
Roads there are none in Iceland, | 
no, not even paths. A track-way over a waste is | 
simply formed by piling three or four stones on the 

top of a rock. This is called a vardr. From this | 


perhaps on the horizon. Often J could not see | 
them, but the Icelander has the eye of an eagle, 
and he detects one immediately. The horses have 


to another, wriggling among stones, floundering 
into mud-bogs, picking their way among splinters | 
of trap or lava, often making the most complicated | 
windings to reach a spot on the horizon of a hill | 
which you could strike with an Enfield. The 
reason of the country being so unexplored is just 


when you are crossing igneous rock. You may 
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ponies die you will hardly be able to reach a place 


| of safety on foot. The Icelanders had, and in parts 
|| have still, a conviction that the recesses of these | 
|| wilds are inhabited by a race of men of their own 


|| stock, but slightly differing from them in their 


language and in their dress. They call these people | 


Utlegumennir, and there are some curious stories 


|| told about them. They are supposed to be the 


descendants of outlaws and robbers, who in old 


|| times haunted these deserts, and who having dis- 

| covered fertile valleys in the heart of the wilder- 
|| ness, are content to reside there, and inherit a 
| feeling of enmity against the coast-dwellers, who 


expelled their ancestors from the community of 
their fellow-men. These people are said to be 
sadly deficient in iron, and to shoe their horses 
with horn. They are thought to have made their 


|| appearance occasionally when merchant ships have 
entered the fjords to trade with the natives. Of 
| course the existence of this race is a possibility, but 
| I cannot say anything for its probability. When 
we consider that the population of Iceland is only 


| 
_ 6800, and that it is a third larger than Ireland, and 


that this population is confined to the coast and to 
the banks of the rivers just above their entrance 
into the friths, it leaves ample room for a colony 
| in the heart of the country to live undisturbed. 
About two o’clock at night—if I may call that 
| night when it is as light as now when I am writing, 
| the sun just beginning to struggle up the sky again, 
| and Eirek’s Jékull still bathed in his beams—we 
| turned into our tents for the night, putting four 
| guides into a little horseman’s tent, 5 feet 6 inches, 
by 3 feet 6 inches, which was close enough packing 
| to keep them warm. 
Storm and rain came on, and we had a miserable 
| night, the water pouring over the floor of our tents, 
| and soaking all our bedding. We were somewhat 
aching and rheumatic when we crawled forth next 
morning to a breakfast on cold boiled plover and 
| char. But travelling is a succession of pleasures 
| and pain, of comfort and discomfort, of enjoyment 
and annoyance, and we must take all as it comes. 

8. BARING-GOULD. 





THE CARE OF THE LITTLE ONES. 
A LESSON FROM BELGIUM. 


WirH one of those touches of thoughtfulness that 
| sometimes interrupt the rattle of his humour, Hood, 


the poet, has put a good old English proverb and its | 


meaning into lines that we can easily remember :— 


‘* As the twig is bent the tree’s inclined, 
Is an adage often recall’d to mind, 
Referring to juvenile bias.” 


The law is an inflexible one. A long and sad 
experience of failure in our philanthropy has taught 
us to see how seldom its action can be escaped, for 


| it is a fact now universally recognised in England, 
| that no plan for the elevation of the degraded sec- 


tions of society is likely to succeed which does not 
begin with an effort to guard the opening years of 
| human life against the inroads of evil. Looking for 
a moment away from any particular theological 
theory as to the causes of failure or the probabili- 
| ties of success, and having regard only to the bare 
|| facts of experience, we have found that it is in 
|| comparatively few cases only that you can reclaim 
one who has grown old in familiarity with evil 
We have found that, admitting it to be possible, at 
any rate it is not easy to approach the drinker 
| sodden with the liquor of a lifetime, and induce 
| him to adopt habits of sobriety and abstinence. 
We have found that it is not easy to summon 
| up the blush of modesty to the cheek that has 
become wrinkled in shamelessness and vice. We 
are not yet adepts in the alchemy by which a man, 
who from infancy to maturity has known no law 
but his own passions, can be at once transmuted 
into a model of virtue and self-control. 





We have | 


|‘been mocked by the feigned penitence of the | 
| hardened gaol-bird, till we have made it almost | 
a proverb in disgust. Punishment has failed, and 
tenderness has failed also. It is early contact with 
evil that seems almost to have pledged him to | 
continue in service with a bond whose relentless- 
ness might have made him hesitate if he could have 
anticipated it. In spite of all openings to a better 
life which may be presented to him, there seems to 
be for him a fascination about evil which the 
virtuous find it difficult either to account for or to | 
dispel. Divert him from it for a time indeed you | 
may, by an amount of individual attention and | 
supervision too exacting to be permanent. But 
once relax the pressure of these upon him, and the 
old tendencies immediately assert themselves in his 
relapse to a state of abandonment and crime which 
proves still more obstinate than the tirst. 

Stung by such experiences of the tenacity of 
habit, the public mind has gradually awakened to 
the necessity of giving a different turn to the efforts 
of its philanthropy. Prevention has been found to 
be not only better, but more possible, than cure. 
We have been led to suspect that it would better 
answer our purpose, both morally and financially, 
to spend more money and more care upon schools 
and reformatories and refuges for the young, than 
to go on idly perpetuating the old system of multi- 
plying prisons, and hulks, and penal settlements in 
ever-increasing yet unsatisfied abundance. And the 
| success which has hitherto followed our attempts, 
encourages us to do more in the same direction. The 
new theory of dealing with the evil dispositions of 
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men, is clearly a sound one. Grapple with them on 

the very earliest indications of their presence, and | 
they are perfectly within control; but leave them to | 
fix themselves in evil habit, and, whether you try 
punishment or the persuasiveness of forbearance, 
in their maturity you are powerless. And in what- 
ever degree your machinery for the guardianship 
and guidance of early life approaches sufficiency 
and completeness, in that degree will society be 
relieved of the annoyance and disgrace inflicted by 
those who in later years live by the violation of her 
laws. 

These principles are followed out in some other 
countries of Europe even more efficiently than they 
are in our own. During a recent visit to one of the 
leading capitals of the Continent, I saw them illus- 
trated by an institution of a kind which is almost 
(but, I believe, not quite) without a parallel in this 
country. The aim of this institution is to guard 
and nurture children of the tenderest age during 
those hours of the day in which their mothers are 
compelled, by the exigencies of the home, to leave 
their families, and earn the means of their sup- 
port in some industrial occupation. It is not an 
educational establishment in the ordinary seuse of 
the word; that is to say, its primary object is, 
not to communicate knowledge—though that also 
is done to some extent—but only to protect from 
evil, both of body and of character, those whose 
childish helplessness leaves them peculiarly exposed 
to its attacks. The doors of the house are accord- 
ingly open for the reception of any children between 
the ages of ten days and seven years, whose parents 
may find it inconvenient or impossible to extend 
to them that guardianship and care which falls 
most naturally within the province of a parent to 
bestow. 

It must not indeed be supposed that the institu- 
tion which I am about to describe is traceable to 
any unprecedented outburst of philanthropic feeling 
in any particular locality : that it is, in fact, merely 
one of the eccentricities of charity. On the con- 
trary, it is but one example selected at random out 
of mavy similar establishments. It may therefore 
be fairly taken as the type of a whole class. In 
truth, it is but one of the members of a vast and 
well-considered system, adopted by the government 
of the country for promoting the morality and well- 
being of the people. Not that you can at all think 
of this when first you visit such a house, for there 
is such an air of tenderness surrounding the whole 
conception of a stranger’s acceptance of the duties 
of a mother towards such tiny children, debarred 
from a natural mother’s care, that it is quite im- 
possible, in presence of it, to think much of offices, 
and statistics, and reports, and the routine of a 
Social Science Department in the government. The 
very name of the institution seems almost designed 
to dispel all such memories, for they do not call it 
by any grand high-sounding name, which might 
indicate its exact place and functions in some care- 





| ing at once a thought of the cradling of a certain 





fully graduated system of influencing the public | 
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morals. Instead of that, it bears the simple, ex- 
pressive title, ‘‘ La Créche”—The Manger: suggest- 


Babe at Bethlehem, the needs of whose infancy 
have thrown a halo of sanctity about the wants of 
all succeeding infancy, and the utterances of whose 
manhood have been recognised as the warrant for 
the tenderest care of the little ones that men have 
ever shown. 

The sort of character which such a name might 
seem to imply prevails throughout. There is a 
tone of gentleness perceptible through the whole 
management of the institution. It might have been 
quite otherwise; for no ordinary amount of self- 
control and good temper are requisite in those who 
undertake the care of other people’s infants. Espe- 
cially is this the case where they are grouped toge- 
ther in considerable numbers. Take one individual 
youngster of your acquaintance—say, of about four- 
teen months old—a youth stout in limb and sten- 
torian in lung, and think of the strain there must 
be upon the patient good-humour of his nurse in 
those trying moments when, in the teeth of all re- 
monstrance, he persists in clamouring for something 
which the very faintest sense of propriety would 
show him he could on no account be allowed to 
have; waxing louder and more angry as the denial 
becomes more firm; and finally, on becoming con- 
scious of an attempt to coax him into submission, 
extending himself defiantly at full length into that 
posture of perfect rigidity in which, he seems well 
aware, the idea would be equally preposterous that | 
he should either sit, stand,.or lie. Multiply this | 
by about a hundred—throw in the consideration 
that by the time you have pacified one, another is | 
morally certain to be ready for the same friendly | 
office at your hands—and you will have some con- | 
ception of the almost angelic character that should 
distinguish the officials of the Créche. In the in- 
stitution under consideration, I am compelled to say | 
that the greatest judgment seems to have been dis- | 
played in their selection. The supreme authority of | 
the house is vested in a directress. She is a homely 
sort of dame, of about fifty years of age, who is 
gifted with the faculty of administration in an emi- 
nent degree. During my conversations with her I | 
found that she was a clear-headed person, who had | 
a knowledge of all the minutest details of her house; || 
and, what is in such an establishment almost of | 
more importance than her aptitude, I observed as | 
we walked through the several apartments that | 
she had a soft, motherly word, and a gentle little | 
attention, if needed, for every child that attracted 
our notice. She is assisted by a governess and an | 
assistant-governess, who are young women, well- 
informed, of cheerful manners, and belonging to 
about the same class of society as the better sort | 
of National schoolmistresses in this country. In 
addition to these, the personnel of the establishment | 
consists of three nurses, for those children who are 
too young to receive any instruction whatever, and | 
a servant to do the house-work, 
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The first room into which I was conducted was 
a very large, airy, cheerful one, devoted to the 
youngest of all the inmates of the house, who lay 
in very pretty light iron cradles, placed head to the 
wall all round the room. It was a singular sen- 
sation to have a door flung open and find oneself 
in an instant in the presence of about six-and-thirty 
cradles occupied by six-and-thirty tiny babies. The 
sight was utterly disturbing to all one’s past im- 
pressions of the habits of humanity. Children, 
greater and smaller, who can be trusted upon their 
own legs, are gregarious enough. We are quite 
familiar with laughing, prattling assemblages of 
them; but the baby proper is for the most part a 
solitary animal, or to be seen only in groups of two 
or three at the most. Here, however, is really a 
formidable congregation of bond fide babies, col- 
lected from all quarters—quite a fortuitous con- 
course of atoms, one of our party suggested—whose 
united ages would not exceed a few score months. 

A cheerful room, as I have said, that baby-room 
is meant to be. All that human brains could 
devise to make it so, has been done. The officials 
have taken care—as everybody who has to bring up 
children is bound to take care—that, so far as in 
them lies, the earliest impressions made upon the 
mind shall be happy and joyous ones. Accordingly 
there is plenty of light and air, and space, and 
bright cheerful colour. But notwithstanding all, 
that baby-room was to me on the whole a very sad 
room. It seemed to me crowded with the saddest 


and most touching associations and memories that 


it was possible to bring together. The very fact 
that a room of such a nature could be open at all, 
reminded me instantly of men who in the midst of 
toiling humanity must be feeling the severity of the 
yoke of labour to a degree that is quite exceptional. 
In language that could not be mistaken, such a 
j| room declared that there are men whose very 
}| hardest toil fails to yield a maintenance for their 
homes. It told of the struggling widow, left in 
poverty with little strength and many children, 
and driven by their necessities and her own from 
her legitimate sphere of occupation round her own 
hearth to earn a pittance away from home. Or, 
saddest of all, it told of an anxious woman linked 
to a dissipated, idle husband, and forced to sell for 
money the labour of her hands that she may feed 
the children, whom their abandoned father would 
leave to starve. The furniture of the room, too, 
was full of reminiscences of anxiety and sorrow. 
Many of the cradles I observed were not numbered 
in the ordinary way, but had written upon them 
some endearing name. 

These had not been purchased by the institution 
in the common routine of business, but had been 
given by charitable people—sometimes in memory 
of a departed child of their own, sometimes as a sort 

| of thank-offering for mercies they had received in 
the persons of their children. One in particular 
attracted my notice. It was occupied by a chubby 
little sleeper, and was inscribed with the pet name 





** Ninette.” This cradle, I was informed, was the 
gift of a military officer. He had an only child, 
over whom he had watched through a long sickness 
in despair of her life. To his great comfort, the 
child was ultimately restored to health; and one 
expression of his thankfulness for this unexpected 
mercy was here in this pretty iron cradle. 
Moreover, it was impossible to look at the infants 
themselves without reading a tale of misery in the 
appearance of some of them. True, there were 
some plump little creatures lying upon their backs, 
kicking out their little fat legs, and crowing lustily 
in the first enjoyment of life. Such figures were 
immediately suggestive of the bright side of exist- 
ence—of health, and respectable, honest parents, 
and of well-ordered, happy, even though not 
wealthy, homes. But then there were many poor 
emaciated little starvelings, exhibiting thus early 
the seeds of inherited disease, and by their arrested | 
growth manifesting the improbability of their ever 
developing into robust men and women. And this 
was the sad side of that infant population. One 
could hardly help believing that in some of these 
wasted forms there was the Nemesis of sin at 
work. One or two of them were actually pointed 
out to me as the offspring of profligate and shame- 
less mothers, who brought their infants to the 
Créche in the morning that their day of intoxication 
might be completely undisturbed. Some amongst 
them, again, were probably examples of that mys- 
terious law, by which the consequences of a 
forefather’s debauchery and vice, after slumbering 
through a generation or two, are said to break out | 
afresh and be visited upon his children of the third 
and fourth generation. But, however, sufferers and | 
hale alike, so long as they were in the Creche, no | 
effort was spared to make them comfortable and | 
happy: indeed, it was at times almost ludicrous to | 


| see the exertions of the attendants for this end. 


One of these much-enduring young women, for ex- 
ample, I saw being victimised by a sturdy youngster 
of ten months, who was doing his best to pull her 
nice white cap to pieces, and would not be even 
moderately quiet on any other terms, while with 
her unoccupied hand she was extending his bottle 
to a refractory young gentleman in a cradle. I 
found it was quite superfluous to compassionate her 
in the trying situation, for with unflagging good 
humour she laughingly replied, ‘‘ It does not matter: 
I am quite accustomed to it.” 

From this baby-room we passed into another, in 
which those children were kept who were a stage 
more advanced in life. Its occupants varied in age 
from about sixteen months to two and a half years. 
The most conspicuous piece of furniture in this 
room was an ingenious contrivance for teaching the 
children to stand and walk. It is a little difficult 
to describe it thoroughly without the assistance of 
a drawing, but some idea may be conveyed in this 
way :—Take an ordinary school-room form with a 
very broad seat, about twelve feet in length, having 
legs slightly pointing outwards, after the usual 
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| 
fashion, for the sake of stability, and these all | 
joined together by a wooden bar near the floor, to | 
give strength to the whole construction. Then in- 
side these legs saw out all the central part of the 
seat, so as to leave only a broad rim of the form | 
standing on these legs. Into this central space the 
children are put, several together, with their arms 
over the rim, which thus supports the body just 
underneath the shoulders, and seems most effectual 
in preventing falls. The children appeared de- 
lighted with this safe method of feeling their own | 
feet. Besides its very practical aim, this unique | 
piece of furniture was evidently one of the most | 
| popular sources of entertainment through the long 
| day during which these poor children had to be 
amused. 

‘On the ground-floor of the house are two excel- 
| lent school-rooms, in which the children who are 
old enough spend a portion of-every day. These 
rooms are fitted up with everything which can 
render the acquisition of knowledge easy and at- 
tractive. In the rudimentary education of these 
children many features are adopted from the sys- 
tem of teaching known as Froebel’s. This system, 
in its entirety, has been put in operation in a 
few cases only in this country, but in some parts 
of Germany it is in great repute, the establish- | 
ments in which it is carried out being known by | 
the name of Kinder-garten. This name—Children’s 
Garden—of Froebel’s own invention, sufficiently | 
indicates the main principle upon which his system | 
is based. Like many other things emanating from | 
men who give their whole life to one idea, it | 
contains no doubt some features which are fanciful | 
and unpractical; but it is equally certain that in 
many respects it is the product of a genuine appre- | 
ciation of child-nature and sound sense. Its aim 
then is, not by any hard-grinding process to cram 
the child’s memory with facts about which it can 
feel no possible interest, but to induce the child to 
think a little in its own small way about its own | 
small subjects. But whether such a system might | 
be successful, or merely visionary, if applied to 
education at large, it clearly is the very thing 
wanted in an institution where the indispensable | 
condition is that the children shall be amused. 

Amongst other apparatus, the materiel of the | 
school-room includes a large supply of thin, flexible, | 
strips of wood, about nine inches long and a quarter 
of an inch in breadth. As a relaxation in the | 
intervals of severer studies, a number of these strips | 
are dealt out to each child, which they are taught 
to interlace into all sorts of geometrical figures. | 
Their ingenuity is thus exercised in the invention 
of new forms. One and all, they seemed to be very 
intent upon the occupation, some of them displaying | 
considerable aptitude for design, and most of them | 
being able to name the several figures which they 
constructed. 

Akin to this was an art which appeared to be in 
great request. It was the art of tearing up paper. 
I call it an art, for it was not the mere indolent 











| it to be an art which might be introduced with 


| which were done very rapidly in my presence by | 


| them are most elaborate and elegant in their design. | 


_ her own designer; and especially in the days when | 


destruction of paper with no other aim than to 
litter the floor, but it was the careful, deliberate 
shaping of paper into all sorts*of patterns and forms 
with no other implement than the thumb and fore- 
finger of a child’s hand. Children are always fond 
of tearing paper, and when done in this way it 
ceases to be utterly meaningless. Moreover its 
efficiency in preserving good humour amongst chil- 
dren, when wearied out with everything else, proves 


advantage into many an English nursery. Its 
extreme simplicity renders it available for the very 
youngest children. It may be described thus, 
Take a square of soft, pliant paper, a leaf of a cast- 
off copy-book, for example ; if not too thick, double | 
it into a triangle, then double it again two or three | 
times, and then, with the thumb and finger-nail, | 
snip out pieces in such shapes and directions as the 1 
fancy may suggest. On unfolding the paper the | 
child is delighted at finding that he has turned out ] 
a little mat of paper, often of very intricate pattern, || 
and always captivating his eye by the necessary | 
symmetry of its form. One or two experiments | 
cannot fail to open out new ideas to the child. I} 
have in my possession a collection of these papers | 








these poor children of five and six years old, and | 
which I afterwards purchased from them. Some of | 


The inventors of patterns for our carpets, linens, | 
and textile fabrics of every description are in the | 
habit of resorting to the fortuitous combinations of 

shape and colour in the kaleidoscope for their ideas. | 
And of the infant art before us a somewhat similar | 
use may evidently be made. These paper figures | 
have the same recommendation which makes the | 
forms of the kaleidoscope so valuable to designers, 

It is that they are perfectly symmetrical. By the | 
aid of this simple device every lady may become | 


the braiding of small table-mats is in vogue, she 
will find herself supplied with an endless variety of | 
suggestions for her work by a contrivance, whose | 
first aim was no higher than the keeping of her | 
children out of mischief. 

The greatest cleanliness prevailed throughout the || 
establishment. It required, as the clever directress | 
remarked, no small amount of watchfulness to | 


maintain a strict cleanliness of person and of dress | 





| amongst a multitude of children two and three | 


years old. But still, she went on to say, it must | 
be done. And accordingly it was done. An impor- | 
tant help to this end is doubtless to be found in the | 
fact, that every item of linen and clothing in use| 
throughout the house is the property of the Com- | 
mittee of Management. Immediately on its arrival | 
in the morning, every child is stripped of its own 
clothes, whether clean or foul, whole or tattered, 
and dressed in the clothing of the institution, which | 
is removed again before departure in the evening. 
This persistent determination of the managers, that 
every child shall be neat and wholesome while 
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under their charge, has worked a remarkable effect own, in much the same way as we do those things 


on the parents of some of the children. For the 
clothing which is taken off each of them on their 


arrival is hung up throughout the day in a room | 
| set apart for the purpose. 
| this room, I must admit that I expected to find a | 
| rather disagreeable exhibition in it. 
| children came from careful parents and tidy homes, 


Now, before seeing 
If some of the 


others, I knew, came from very low and demoralised 


ones; and their own proper clothing would probably 


be a disgusting mass of filthy and tattered gar- 
ments. Such, however, had been the moral influ- 
ence of this law of cleanliness in the Créche, that 


| not even one of the most degraded of those mothers 


had ventured to send her child there in discredit- | lotteries and bazaars and dramatic performances, | 


able clothing. They were quite at liberty to do so | and all the usual machinery for raising money for | 
| if they pleased. Yet I confess I was surprised to 


see that in all that miscellaneous collection of gar- 


| ments, emanating from homes of the most opposite 


characters, there was not one single set that was 

open to challenge as being dirty and neglected. So 

much for the silent operation of moral influence. 
This indirect moral power of every circumstance 


| is wisely kept in view by the managers in every 
| one of their arrangements. 
| difficult for them, if they thought it desirable to 


It would not be 


do so, slightly to enlarge their funds, and to feed, 


| clothe, and house these poor children gratuitously. 
| To do this, however, it is thought might have a 


demoralising effect both upon the parents and upon 
It would be calculated to 


of all ideas of self-dependence. Accordingly no one 


| is admitted into the Créche without payment—a 
| payment indeed sufficiently modest to be within 
| the reach of all who really desire the benefit of 


the institution, yet large enough to relieve the 
parents of the pain of feeling that their children 
are being brought up by eleemosynary aid. The 
amount of these payments varies according to the 
age of the children. For the youngest of all, 
those who inhabit the baby-room, the amount is 
about twopence per day—no very extravagant re- 
muneration for the custody, the feeding, the use 
and washing of linen, the bedding, and the doctor- 
ing of an infant a few weeks old, from five o'clock 
in the morning until half-past eight in the evening. 
To meet the case of those mothers who can go 


| out to work for only half the day, the regulations 


allow one-half of this amount to be paid for the 


| deposit of a child during half the day. The average 
| attendance per day of children, older and younger, 
| is about 120; and the whole expense of con- 


ducting this large establishment, rent included, 


| amounts to something less than 4001. a year. 


It is ouly fair, however, to say that there are no 
medical expenses included in this sum, inasmuch as 
one of the physicians in the neighbourhood chari- 


tably undertakes to pay a daily visit to the Crdche | 


without remuneration. 
The raising of the necessary funds is accom- 
plished, with only one or two specialities of their 





| in the year’s receipts. 
| it would be amongst ourselves, by concerts and 





| systems of doctrine. 


in England. In the first place, the institution has 
a smali capital, invested in Government securities, 
and yielding about 20/. per annum. Then they 
have 300 to 400 subscribers, who give upwards 
of 100/. a year. The children’s payments, more- 
over, amount in the aggregate to a considerable 
sum; and some assistance is given from the purse 


of the Sovereign, as well as by the national | 


and municipal governments. The alms-box of the 


house produces something, and special gifts from | 


anonymous and other benefactors form a large item 
The whole is eked out, as 


| charitable purposes. 








The establishment is administered by a council 
of gentlemen, who undertake individually to visit | 


the house with tolerable frequency. 
regular and systematic visitation of it is entrusted 


But the | 


to a number of ladies, who take upon themselves | 


each a week in turr. In reply to my inquiry 
whether these ladies had any voice in planning 


the arrangements of the house, the clever direc- | 
tress congratulated herself that no one of them | 


had any power to issue any orders whatever 


during her visit, for in that case, she sagaciously | 


observed, no business would ever be done at all; 


but she added, that if anyone who visited them | 
had any complaint to make against existing con- || 


ditions, or any suggestion to offer with a view 
to improved management, a book lay open on the 
table for the entry of it, which book the gentlemen 
of the council would have before them at their next 
meeting. 
was not surprised to find that a long string of in- 


spectors and visitors had uniformly recorded their || 
I say I was not sur- | 


unqualified approval in it. 
prised at this, for I paid two visits to the insti- 


tution myself at’ different hours of the day without | 


giving the slightest notice that I was coming. 
Without reserve, hesitation, or delay, I was at once 


admitted into the several apartments of the house ; | 
and though there had been no time for getting | 
things into show condition, I found the most | 
| perfect order and cleanliness throughout the whole 


establishment. 


I examined some pages of this book, and | 








Another important feature in the constitution of | 


such an undertaking is this. 


The children are || 


admitted without distinction of religious creed: | 


indeed, it would have been absurd to order this 
otherwise ; for it is obvious that they are, with- 
out exception, far too young to be able to under- 


stand any of the points at issue between rival || 


is banished from the house. Quite the contrary: 
it is prominent. 
about God and their relationship to Him as the 


| All-seeing Father, and about their duty in the | 


worid. They are taught, that is to say, those 


; fundamental notions of religion which are com- 








Not, however, that religion | 


The children are carefully taught 
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| mon to all modern systems alike, and which 
are iv fact all that the infant mind is capable of 
grasping. Only the institution is not under the 
auspices of any particular denomination of religious 
| men ; nor is there any officially-appointed minister 
of religion authorised to direct the religious exer- 
| cises of the place, and made responsible for their 
|; due conduct. The visits, however, of the ministers 
"of religion in the neighbourhood are gladly wel- 
comed (I thought they even seemed to be expected), 
and the Roman Catholic priest of the parish in 
which the house is situated—a benevolent old 
_ gentleman, full of kindness and sympathy—pays 
| frequent visits, not with any professional intent, 
'| but in the ordinary way of friendly patronage 
|| and encouragement. I think it is important to 
notice these facts, as indications of an enlightened 
| liberality of opinion with which Roman Catholic 
| countries are not generally credited in England. 
| In the country of which I am writing, the dominant 
| party is unquestionably the Romanist; I believe 
'' that, as to their individual convictions, the ma- 
|| jority of the people who support and direct this 
|| Créche are Romanists; yet it is but just to them 
\| to say that they do not allow a diversity of religious 
'| profession to narrow their sympathies with tem- 
| poral distress, or to cramp the freedom of their 
energies for succouring and bettering the condition 
of those in want. 
| As might be expected, even so excellent an 
institution as the Créche is not without its op- 
' ponents. It is urged by those who do not agree 
| with the principle of it, that one of the most 
indefeasible obligations of life is the obligation of a 
| mother personally to superintend the early growth 
' of her offspring. There is an inviolable sacredness 
| about her functions which forbids that they should 
| be delegated to another, let the apparent advan- 
tages of doing so be what they may. And, conse- 
quently, every facility that is afforded her of shift- 
| ing this responsibility from herself on to the 
' shoulders of others, involves an error of social 
policy. Very true, reply the advocates of the 
Criche system ; it is admitted that the duty is as 
imperative as you assert it to be. It is admitted, 
: further, that that alone is a perfectly healthy con- 
| dition of society in which the duty of the mother is 
| universally recognised and discharged by her. Yet 
; our experience proves to us that under existing cir- 
| cumstances, this is not the case. Some mothers 
| are compelled by their poverty to devote their 
labour, not to the nurture of the infant, but to the 
| earning of money ; others, again, are too indolent 
| or too infamous to give themselves any trouble 
| about it. Some, that is to say, cannot, and others 
| will not, act up to their maternal duty. And it is 
|! surely better and wiser for us to receive the chil- 
|| dren of such into a well-organised place of refuge, 
|| than to leave them uncared for, either to perish 
from neglect on the very threshold of life, or, if 
they should escape this happier fate, to become in 
future years the pest and the disgrace of society. 





Clearly, therefore, in coming to a decision upon 
the question, there is a disadvantage on either side 
to be taken into account. On the side of the oppo- 
nents of the Créche, it is admitted that some chil- 
dren will not be reared and taken care of at all; 
and this, it is also admitted, is an enormous evil. 
On the other side it is claimed that, supposing the 
Créche system to be perfectly worked out, no 
child will be left to a chance nurture ; but it is at 
the same time admitted as a disadvantage, that 
some mothers will be induced by the facilities 
offered by it to delegate their maternal duties, 
which they would not otherwise have done. Neces- 
sarily, it will remain a matter of opinion which of 
these two disadvantages is the greater. On the 
whole, it would seem the part of sound wisdom to 
deal with the facts of life as they actually are, and 
not as they ought to be or might be, if every one 
were a model of perfection in fulfilling the duties of 
his station. And the fact is simply this, that, pro- 
test as loudly as you will, there will always be 
some defaulters. There is not one of those who 
discountenance these infant refuges but knows 
that, whether they flourish or are suppressed, there 
will always be mothers untrue to the maternal in- 
stinct. Is it worth while then, to abandon the chil- 
dren of such parents to their miserable fate, for the 
sake of making a moral protest, which, whatever 
be its value or its partial influence, we are perfectly 
well assured can never be universally effectual ? 
It cannot be worth while to do so, knowing, as we 
do, that as a matter of fact, there are and will be 
young lives in jeopardy; it must be more consonant 
with the duty, as well as the interest of a Christian 
community, to come forward and try in some 
degree to mitigate the evil which parental negli- 
gence creates. This is a branch of a subject which 
just now is touching English feeling to the quick. 
The public mind of England has lately been shocked 
at finding how prevalent infanticide is amongst 
us ; and thoughtful men have been puzzling them- 
selves to find out the causes which lead to the 
commission of this crime with such extraordinary 
frequency. Probably it would be a mistake to 
ascribe it to any single cause. But it is worth 
consideration whether one of the causes does not 
lie here: that in many departments of industry 
there is a greater opening than formerly for female 
labour, while in that eager struggle for life that is 
now going on in England, women find themselves 
compelled to supplement the earnings of a man by 
the labour of their own hands. Now if the pre- 
sence of an infant be, as is admitted, an impedi- 
ment to the labour of a woman, she has at once a 
strong temptation to rid herself of the irksome 
burden. And on the other hand, if you can devise 
any legitimate organisation for sharing the burden 
with her, and leaving her hands, at any rate, per- 
fectly free to minister to her necessities, you thereby 
diminish the temptation for her to release herself 
completely from the tie by violent and clandestine 
means. Now it is precisely this which the Criche 
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accomplishes; and it is remarkable that in the would be doing a good work. He cannot expect, as 
country of which I am writing, and in which these | I have shown, that there will be nothing said 
institutions are pleutiful, the crime of child murder, | against it. It would be difficult to mention any 
though not altogether unknown, is at all events | one of the very soundest efforts of social science 
infinitely less common than in England. which is not attended by some drawbacks. But, if 

To sum up the whole, then, it becomes tolerably | he be a Christian philanthropist, he will repose 
evident that, things being as they are, the establish- | always in the conviction of one thing—that in his 
ment of a Créche in a neighbourhood where female | exertions for the protection of outcast infancy he 
5 at labour is in much demand, is an additional safeguard | is giving its practical fulfilment to the law of Him 
hat to the morality of society; and that any person who reserved for the guilelessness of the child the 
ties who should originate one in such a neighbourhood, | most unqualified admiration that He ever expressed. 
‘ea, L, H. T. ARMFIELD. 
ces- 
h of 
the THE HIGHLANDERS OF FRANCE. 
1 to 
and Ir you take a map of France you will see, | doubtful. Long after the drift, in which the 
one towards the centre, just south of the forty-sixth much-contested hatchets are found, had begun to 
s of parallel, a tract of high land. This is a remarkable | be covered with peat in the valleys of the Somme 
pro- feature in a country so uniformly level. To detine | and Oise, these volcanoes were burning, throwing 
s be it geographically (and it is wonderful what a help | out scoriz, forming fields of lava, burying the 
who towards getting interested in any district is a little | Hyena spelea and the Hlephas primigenius, per- 
LOWS precision in one’s ideas about its geography), we haps occasionally entrapping some clansman of the 
here must note that it lies between the valley of the | Arverni who had gone out to hunt these ‘pre- 
| in- Allier and the wide rain-fall off to the Bay of | historic” mammals. 
chil- Biscay, down which a whole army of affluents of | Remarkable geologically, the district is no less 
the the Loire (notably the Vienne) run north-west, remarkable historically. The reader of Cesar will 
‘ever while the Dordogne, the Lot, and other tributaries | remember that it was the Arverni who headed the 
ectly of the Garonne cross it in a westerly direction. | last grand effort of the Gauls to shake off the 
sual ? Supposing you have a moderately good atlas, you | Roman yoke, to which, at the outset, they had so 
is we will see on the district thus marked out, several easily submitted. Vercingetorix was an Auvergnat. 
ll be strangely detached mountain masses. These,—the We know with what infinite pains he overcame the 
ynant Puy de Déme, the Mont d’Or, the Puy de Cantal, | mutual jealousies of the tribes who were then, as 
stian &c.,—are extinct craters, the highest points of the | ever, the great source of weakness to a Celtic 
some elevated tract forming the old province of Auvergne. | nation. With consummate skill he held the great 
negli- They are now divided into the departments of Dome | conqueror at bay; and, when the Gallic cavalry 
vhich and Cantal, not named from rivers (as is the case | had been broken—not by the Romans, who were 
uick. with by far the greater number of the eighty-six | always poor creatures on horseback, but by Germans 
cked new divisions), but from the strange dome-shaped | whom Cesar had imported, how magnanimously he 
ongst hills, which are the most striking features in their | went out from amongst his blockaded countrymen, 
them- neighbourhoods. Geologically the whole province is | and gave himself up in the hope of obtaining better 
» the very remarkable. It is all volcanic, and of the | termsforthem. Cesar, to his eternal shame, kept 
inary most recent formation. No one now-a-days, who | him to ‘‘ adorn his triumph”; and then, of course, 
ke to knows anything of geological terms, is deceived | when the grand procession was over, the chieftain 
worth when granite is spoken of as ‘‘the oldest of known | was killed in cold blood. The whole course of the 
3 not rocks.” We know that it is sometimes one of the | upper Allier is historic ground. We can still trace 
lustry youngest, and that its age can only be determined | along its banks the marches and counter-marches 
emale by noticing what are the rocks over which it has | of Gauls and Romans, the latter anxious for a 
hat is boiled out. In the very centre of England, the | battle, and the former striving to starve and weary 
selves mass of Mount Sorrel (whence came the stones that | out the invader. Vercingetorix soon saw the use- 
an by pave London Bridge), and a good deal more of | lessness of general infantry engagements, in which 
e pre- Charnwood Forest besides, are granite, or rather | the clansman, almost without defensive armour, 
npedi- syenite, superposed on, i.e., shot up through and | and with huge claymores of soft metal, were matched 
moe & overlapping lias, and even more recent rocks. But against the legionaries armed with “ pilum” and 
some the Auvergne rocks are not even granite : they are | short cut-and-thrust sword. 
devise generally what is called tuff, the same basaltic | As we can well believe, Auvergne was the strong- 
vurden formation as Etna and Vesuvius may pour out at hold of Druidism. All through Roman conquests, 
e, per- any time. Sir Charles Lyell, in his ‘‘ Antiquity of and the edicts of emperors, there were zealous 
hereby Man,” remarks that ‘‘man may be presumed to | pagans found, who, in outlying districts, kept up 
nereall have witnessed the volcanic eruptions of central the early worship, the pagan being the man of the 
Jestine France,” even supposing the authenticity of a hamlet, as the heathen is the dweller on the heath. 
Criche fossil man shown in the museum at Le Puy to be The councils of Clermont fulminated anathemas 
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against those ‘‘ who worshipped stones,” ‘‘ who 
carried the eucharist to the graves,” ‘‘ who ate 
meats offered to devils,” &c.; but still the old rites 
went on. Even now, if we may take M. Morny’s 
word for it, the worship of Hesus and Teutates has 
only been exchanged for that of the first Napoleon, 
‘* whom many a peasant supposes to be still alive.” 

The Auvergnats are poor. Is it the want of capital 
or the lack of opportunities at home which drives 
them in swarms to seek the humblest occupations 
| in the great French towns? or is there in moun- 
| taineers who belong to a subject province, a sense 
| of inferiority leading them to accept work which is 
| generally esteemed degrading? We know that the 
| Swiss, the Norwegian, the man of the mountains 


| who lives under his own government, is intensely 


| high spirited, and will not submit to be in any way 
| ‘*put upon.” But it would seem as if the dependent 

tribes, though loving deeply their own rugged 
| land, and secretly despising the man of the plain, 
| yet feel abashed in the presence of his greater 
| civilisation and material advantages and better 
| training. We may call the Auvergne people French 
Highlanders, remembering, however, that there is 
| really no difference of race. They are pure Gauls, 
| which the men of the high and low Alps scarcely 
| are, while those who live in the Vosges are not 
Gauls at all. And this term, French Highlanders— 
for one who knows anything about “sixty years 
since” —is significant: using the words, however, 
not in the sense of the author of ‘‘ Waverley,” but 
| as meaning sixty years from the present time. 
| Such an one will remember the poor Highlander in 
| Edinburgh, and almost all Scotch towns, filling the 
| offices of sweep, scavenger, dustman, or common 
| labourer; just, in fact, the work the low Irish do 
in London, and the Auvergnats do in Paris. The 
Highlander’s perseverance and superior energy con- 
| tinually raised him indeed; but it is still the fact, 
| that he generally began at the foot of the social 
| ladder. There was little or no emigration then; 
| the army could not find room for all, and the glens 
| would only maintain a limited number of human 
| creatures; and so the surplus had to go off and seek 
their fortune as best they could. Such too was, 
| and is, the lot of the Auvergnat. Driven early to 
| leave a land where there is no work to employ the 
hands and fill the mouths of any ‘‘ additions to 
the population,” he becomes water-carrier, -porter at 
the halles, stone-masons’ labourer, nightman, or 
oftenest sweep—nearly all the sweeps in Paris being 
from Auvergne. The chief difference between him 
and the Highlander is, that the Frenchman saves 
every penny in the hope of going back and buying 
a little plot of ground whereon to ‘‘settle” for life ; 
while the Scotchman, who cannot dream of pur- 
| chasing land where it is already laid out in large 
estates, pushes his fortune in the south, and, rising, 
becomes perhaps a master-builder in “Auld Reekie,’ 
or overseer in the Glasgow warehouse he used to 
sweep out as a boy, or even a merchant prince in 
London or abroad, 


| In the French system there are fewer failures, 
| but the prizes are far smaller. Their system fills 

the land with a race of very small farmers, who 
own their little farms, and live contented. They 
| week: hard, are very illiterate, and far too slow 


| and unimproving. Our plan, amidst much anguish || 
and heart-breaking, ensures ‘‘ progress” to all, and 


| wealth and dignity to afew; but then it leaves us 


| a residuum of ‘‘ failures,” iv places like the Glasgow || 


Wynds, such as it would be hard to match in any 
other part of Europe for wretchedness. With us, 
| the Highlander has more than battled down the 
prejudices felt toward him as one of alien race. 
The author of ‘‘ Waverley,” himself a Lowlander 
to the backbone, was partly instrumental in getting 
up the Highland furore of some forty odd years 
ago. In this respect he stands out in honourable 
contrast to the great historian, who, Celtic by 
name, takes. every opportunity of degrading the race 
in southern eyes. But the Auvergnat, though he 
never had any prejudices of race to contend against, 
has taken naturally to the same humble kind of 
work which we have named. You often find him 
figuring in the reports of the Paris ‘‘ Police corree- 
tionnel;” for he is a hot-tempered little fellow— 
in that again resembling the Highlandman. It 
needs all his sobriety, which is very great for a 
Frenchman, to keep him from getting into con- 
tinual trouble. For indeed those who are always 
quoting Jean Crapaud, as giving such a lesson in 
temperance to Sawney and John Bull, cannot have 
lived in northern or central France, or they would 
have seen enough to make them alter their opinion. 
The Highlandman has plenty of perseverance, will 
live on a crust and a mouthful of salad, and will 
put by every farthing (sewing it up in his mattress, 
or adopting some such primitive kind of bank), that 
he may be able at last to “‘ retire to his estate,” 
have a house of his own, a couple of cows, and a 
pony to ride to market on. 

But if his temper is hot and his habits penurious, 
his heart is warm and his feelings tender. To any 
one from his own country he is like a brother; to 
all who need help or claim pity he is kind and com- 
passionate. His ambition is not high and his views 
are limited: he wants the wide grasp of thought 
and far-reaching prudence which perhaps distin- 
guish the Highlander amongst the other Celtic 
races ; but he is a good, worthy fellow for all that. 

The following incidents, for the truth of which 
Madame Eugénie Foa, in her ‘‘ Contes Historiques. 


very amiable light; and are interesting, too, because 
they make us acquainted with something of the 
private life of the celebrated French surgeon, Baron 
Dupuytren. 


**Bless me! it’s a very cold day for bread and 
cheese, and nothing to wash it down with,” said 
Chassagne, the young water-seller, as he went to 
give some water to the portress of the house in an 
attic of which he had his lodging. ‘‘ Very dry fare: 
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pour la Jeunesse,” vouches, put his character in a | 
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| 
T'll bet that young gentleman who lives under me 


has something to make his more palatable !” 

‘Qh ! are you going up-stairs, Chassagne ?” said 
the portress; ‘‘for, if you are, please to band in 
this letter at No, 8 ; the postman has just left it.” 

‘Why can’t he fetch it himself?” said the water- | 
carrier. 

‘‘ Why? poor fellow, he hasn’t left his room these | 
three days; and more than that, I’m sure he’s not 
had a mouthful to eat since yesterday morning. | 
If I had not been afraid he’d snap me up, as he did 
once before, I should have taken him some warm | 
milk and a bit of bread to-day.” | 

“Really now, do you think he is so clemmed ? it | 
almost makes me think of taking up to him mine. | 
Ah! you should have tried him with the bread and | 
milk, missus.” 

The Auvergnat carries up the letter, and finds the | 
young student, very pale and thin, writing on the 
bed, amid a heap of books. The letter is from a | 
rich cousin and guardian enclosing an order for a 
louis-d’or, and volunteering abundant advices and 
reflections on the youth’s indiscretion in going up to 
Paris, and making himself a burden to his relations. | 
The student is young Dupuytren, reduced for the 
time being to great want, owing to the break-up, in 
1794, of all the public educational establishments. 
He had held a bursary at the College de la Marche 
in Paris. At such a time his cousin’s treatment is 
heart-rending : he tells it all to the sympathising 
Auvergnat. | 

‘* Well, if I were you, young gentleman, I should 
just pack up the money again, and send it back, 
and say I neither wanted his money nor his advice.” 

**Thank you, my lad; you’ve almost made me 
feel myself again. But, dear, dear! what shall I | 
do? I’m starving.” 

Before he could look round, the Auvergnat had dis- 
appeared. He soon returned, however, with a bottle 
of wine, which, with his bread and cheese, he placed 
on the table. He cut off some slices, poured out a 
couple of mugs of wine, and began to eat quite 
cheerfully. Poor Dupuytren’s heart was too full; 
he seemed more likely to faint than to eat. 

‘*There, now! I warrant you won’t drink with | 
me, because you're a gentleman, and I’m only a | 
poor water-carrier.” 

At last Chassagne’s kindly tact succeeds: he | 
makes Dupuytren share his. breakfast, and promise | 
to accept further help. 

‘You see, it’s my turn to help a body now. The 
parson, who brought me up when I was left an 
orphan, said to me when he sent me off to make my 
way in Paris: ‘ Now be sure you do to others as 
you’ve been done by : if ever you find any one you 
can do a good turn to, mind you do it!’” | 

The student, who feels that he has something in 
him, says :— | 

**Pll pay you a hundred fold when I’m head | 


“Ah! come now ; that is too good. Why that’s 


surgeon at the hospital.” | 
like my wishing, as I do, when I put my wishing- 


| . 
| you call again. 


cap on, to have, instead of that pair of buckets, a 
barrel all to myself, —a fine new barrel painted red, | 
with the hoops picked out with blue. What a 
proud day it’ll be when first I put myself between 


| the shafts and wheel my own barrel.” 


Dupuytren could not help smiling at the extent 
of his friend’s ambition. 

‘* How much does a barrel cost, then?” 

“Why 260 francs, at least; but Ill tell you a 
secret, I've got 200 towards it safely stowed away 
in a stocking.” 

* * * * oe 

While the student is gone to post his answer to | 
his cousin, the owner of the house comes to gather 
his rent. He turns the Auvergnat out, locks the 
door, and is walking away, when Chassagne says:— | 

** Where will he go, poor fellow?” 

‘*That’s his business, not mine ; he owes me for 
five months, that’s enough for me.” 

‘‘But his books and papers? You'll kill him, I | 
tell you; he’s not well.” 

The end is that the Auvergnat takes the landlord 
up-stairs, opens the stocking, and pays the rent. | 

But Dupuytren knows nothing of this till long | 
after. He posts his letter, and before finally accepting 
the water-seller’s help, determines to put his pride 
in his pocket, and call on a young fellow-stadent, 
Count Léon de , son of the Duke of ——. The 
count is going to have a party, for it is his birth- | 
day. 

**Come, stay, old fellow, and dine with us. 
What! you won't? Ah! it’s those old college | 
clothes that you've got on. Stop a bit: you and 
Lare pretty much of a size; my man will put you 
into one of my suits in a few minutes.” 

** No, I can’t stay ; 1 wanted a word with you.” 

‘* What? business, is it? Oh! do put it off till 
I can’t and won’t hear it to-day. 
But tell me, what have you been doing since all | 
the collegers were scattered? By the way, Dupuy- 
tren, do you know I’m worried every day by class- 
fellows, who come to me for help, because I’m a | 
duke’s son. They’d keep my purse empty enough | 


| if I listened to them all.” 


Despite this discouraging prelude, the poor lad 
unfolds his sorrows to the count, and begs the loan 
of ten pounds. 

‘“You see, Léon, I only want it till the schools | 
reopen, aud that must be very soon. They cannotdo | 


| without doctors and surgeons any more than bakers; 


and when once they open I can get a ‘scholarship’ 
immediately, you know. So all I want is to be kept 
going till then. Now I know you can lend it me, 
if you will.” 

Léon bursts into a loud laugh. 

‘Ten pounds! why that’s a whole month’s pocket- 
money. You’re coming it rather strong, my friend.” 

A cold sweat came out on Dupuytren’s forehead ; 
but still he forced himself to try once more. 

‘*Well, then, do without pocket-money for one 
month, and you'll give me the means of living and 
studying for a whole quarter.” \ 
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“You are surely not serious, Dupuytren,—but 
| there’s the bell ; that’s some of my friends. Good- 
bye, if you won’t stay.” 

So Dupuytren goes back hopeless to his room. 
There he finds Chassagne rubbing his hands before 
a tureen of smoking soup. 

‘*Come, make haste, it’s getting cold.” 

‘*Why, you good creature, you'll be making a 
hole in the stocking.” 

‘* Well, you see,” said the Auvergnat, who could 


scarcely restrain a sigh when he thought of what a 


big hole the landlord had made in it a short time 
ago, ‘“‘we must dine ; and, besides, you'll make it 
all up to me, you know, when you are head man at 
the hospital.” 

‘** Ah, yes! you shall be sure to have your barrel 
then, and a pony into the bargain to draw it.” 

**Oh! a pony !—that’s more than I ever dreamt 
of. No; I'll stick to the barrel, please, and draw it 
myself.” 

From that day forward Chassagne installed him- 
self as purveyor and factotum to the young student. 
The other would protest from time to time, and 
say,—‘‘ Dear me, this won’t do, you know—we’re 
living on your barrel all this long while.” —‘‘ Never 
mind,” he would say; ‘‘I’d give a barrel, horse 
and all, this very minute, if I had them, for the 
pleasure of knowing you. Talk of obligation! I 
should like to know who’s the obliged party. Why, 
look at me, now: till I knew you, I had not hada 
soul to speak a kind word to me since our old parson 
died. I used to come in at night tired and cold, 


and there was no one to take me by the hand, as | 


you do, and say ‘How are you getting on, Chas- 
sagne?’ To hear you speak is as good as a warm 
at the fire any day, Master William. Besides,” he 
added, ‘‘I pray for you night and morning, do you 
know? So something’s sure to come of that.” 


Early in 1795, the School of Medicine was esta- | 


blished. Dupuytren was admitted as prosecteur ; 
and his talent speedily brought him into notice. 
The house-surgeon, who knew his straitened means, 
was soon able to put something in his way, which 
brought him in five-and-twenty pounds. No 
sooner was the money in his pocket, than off he 
goes to buy a barrel and harness. This done, he 
puts himself into the shafts, and wheels it away to 
show it to Chassagne. 

**Come, take me out, old fellow: I shall never 
get this harness off,” he cries to the astonished 
water-seller. 

“What! you don’t mean to say you’re head- 
surgeon yet, do you?” 

** Not exactly ; but I’ve earned a little, and so 
your barrel was the first thing. Come, put it 
under shelter, and let’s have some supper.” 

By-and-by, Dupuytren goes to his old lodgings to 
pay his rent, and discovers the rest of Chassagne’s 
kindness, 

‘What, you impudent rogue! you actually ven- 
ture to thank me for the barrel, when, but for me, 
you’d have had it more than six months ago.” 


**Do you think any barrel I could- have bought 
would have been half as much to me as that one?” 
says the other. 

‘* Well, Chassagne, shake hands ; if you talk like 
that, there’s nothing else for it. We must be sworn 
brothers, you and I, from henceforth.” 

‘*What! you, sir, a gentleman born, and I a 
water-carrier ?” 

**Yes. I know I’m a gentleman born, and I'm 
| sure I shall be somebody, too, one of these days, 
and you're a water-carrier, as you say; but still 
| we'll be brothers all the same. I mean it, you 
| know.” 

** Well, then, if you do mean it, come and let’s 
have some supper,” says the Auvergnat. ‘‘I can’t 
tell how it is that I always get so hungry when I 

| feel uncommon happy.” 
| They were like brothers from that time. Chas- 
sagne never sought to rise above his position of 
water-carrier. Unlike most of his countrymen, he 
did not care to return to Auvergne, for he had no 
| relations there, and here was his “brother” in 
| Paris. 
| Dupuytren was made Professor at the School of 
| Medicine in 1811 ; in 1813 he was appointed second 
| surgeon at the Hétel-Dieu; in 1815 he became 
| head-surgeon there, and up to his death in 1835 he 
| continued to maintain and increase an European 
| reputation. But he never forgot old times. The 
| rich paid him large fees, and the poor he prescribed 
for gratuitously ; all came to him, and every one 
| was taken in in his turn, whatever his rank or other 
claims. One little instance, the subject of which 
is also an Auvergnat, will illustrate Dupuytren’s 
thorough sympathy with the sick poor—a sympathy 
| which is rarely found in full measure, except 
| amongst those who have themselves known sorrow. 

Poor Mathieu had fallen blind; and how his 
wife and eight children were to live was a problem. 
| He determined he would not be a burden to them 
any longer : so, one night, when the children were 
supposed to be asleep, he said to his wife, ‘* Wife, 
I’ve made up my mind ; I'll turn out, and see what 
I can pick up along the road—give me one of the 
children, and I'll go.” 

‘*Oh, father, do take me,” says little Peter, who 
was awake all the time ; ‘‘take me, and we'll go to 
Paris. There’s neighbour Richard, that was so ill, 
| you know,—broke his arm at mason’s work ; why, 
| he got nursed so beautifully, and such a Wonder- 
| fully kind gentleman to cure him; and now he’s 
come back quite strong, and with money into the 
bargain.” 

* 








* * * e 


So off they start next day. Mathieu goes to 
Richard to ask who the kind doctor is, and gets a 
slip of paper with the name written on it, and also 
a purse with a couple of pounds, which his good 
neighbour insists on his taking. 

**Good-bye, and God bless you both,” says he. 

‘*Ah! I’m sure He will,” says Peter; ‘‘I shall 
pray'to Him night and morning. Our Father does 
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not forget the poor Auvergnats. We shall do, I | 
feel certain.” 

So they begged their way to Paris. Just outside 
the barrier they met a lot of masons who had just | 
struck work: and Peter begged of them. At first 
they laughed at him; but when they heard his story | 
they get interested in it, and take father and son | 
off to supper. One of them reads ‘ Dupuytren” on | 
the bit of paper with which friend Richard had | 
furnished Mathieu. 

**Dupuytren: ah! you'll be in safe hands with | 
him. It was he who gave me the use of my left | 
arm, which I’d never been able to do anything with 
since I was a baby. Stay, you won’t know where | 
to go to look for him: come to me at twelve to- | 


morrow, and I'll show you.” 
* * * 


* 7 


After waiting their turn in a room full of rich | 
and poor, who are all served alike, the blind man | 
and his little son come before the great doctor. His | 
kindly manner encourages even the father, who 
by-and-by ‘‘makes bold” to offer the purse con- 
taining Richard’s two pounds, and two more which | 
he had saved out of the alms along the road. 

‘Time enough to talk of that when you’re cured, | 
my good friend. And now as to lodging; we must | 
get you into the Hotel-Dieu; I can see more of you | 
there, and you'll be better nursed.” 

What was to be done with Peter ? | 

“T can’t go home alone, and what shall I do 
without father? Oh, dear!” and the poor little 
fellow looked as if his heart would break. 

‘* Will you stay with me, my little man?” 

“Oh, sir, I told my father, when he was | 
frightened by so many people, how kind and good | 
you looked.” 

“Tm kind to children, my boy. What’s your | 
name ?” 

‘Peter, at your service, kind sir; I'll sweep all 
your chimneys for you, at any rate;” and Peter 
began unbuttoning his coat at once. | 


‘**Stop; there is not much soot in them this July 
weather, you know,” said the doctor, smiling at 
his eagerness. 

**T don’t know how to do anything but sweep 


_ chimneys,” said the lad, looking suddenly very sad. 


**Can’t you read?” 

‘*T just know my letters.” 

‘* Well, then, you shall go to school, while your 
father is being taken care of elsewhere.” 

The end is that Mathieu is cured, and sent home 
with several more louis in his purse, but without 
Peter, of whom the doctor says, ‘‘ Leave him with 
me; I think I can make a man of him, and a useful 
man into the bargain.” 

As to the Baron Dupuytren, we have said that 
he was uniformly kind and strictly just in his 
attentions to all. He treated rich and poor exactly 
alike, never going out of his way for the sake of a 
fee from the one, uor shirking any amount of trouble 
in behalf of the other ; but still, in his treatment of 
little Peter, we may be certain that the remem- 


| brance of Chassagne went for something. Chassagne 


was a good soul, there was not a better in France, 
and he and the Baron thee’d and thou’d one another 
whenever they met, which was pretty often. Chas- 
sagne, however, never tried to be anything but a 
water-carrier: he had no head for anything else. 


| Now here, was one of those Auvergnats whom the 


water-carrier was so fond of, like a good-hearted 
French Highlander as he was; one, too, of whom 
the doctor saw by his eye and intelligent brow that 


| something might be made: So Peter grew up; and 
| the doctor got a worthy successor (who is still 


practising, we believe); and Chassagne, the patron, 
in his own small way, of all needy people, and of 


| all needy Auvergnats in particular, was made 


happier than even on the celebrated day when he 
first got his own new barrel. 

For Auvergnats, like true Highlanders, stick 
shoulder to shoulder; and are never so much de- 
lighted as at the good success of a fellow-countryman. 

H. 8, FAGAN. 





ARISE! 


SHINE! 


Isaiah lx. 1. 


To whom speaketh the prophet this ? 

To a person; to an individual person. ‘“ Arise 
thou: shine thou: thy light is come.” 

But in prophetic, which is (in other words) poetic, 
language, we find oftentimes an ideal person: words 
are addressed as it were to a person, or words are 
uttered as if concerning a person, when in sober 
reality they are spoken of, or spoken to, a com- 
munity, an aggregate of persons, possessing indeed 
some common characteristic, some link of vital 
union, but yet having each one a distinct and respon- | 
sible being, a life of time and a life of eternity, in | 
which none other can partake or intermeddle. It | 
may be a city, it may be a nation, it may be a 
church or a congregation ; even as our Lord, ap- | 





r—— 


proaching Jerusalem for the last time in the flesh, 
beheld the city, and wept over it, accosting it as a 
person, when it was in reality an aggregate of 
persons, and saying, ‘‘If thou hadst known, even 
thou, at least in this thy day, the things which 
belong to thy peace! but now they are hid from 
thine eyes.” 

Just so it is here. The same city, regarded as an 
aggregate of human souls, over which, seven cen- 
turies afterwards, Christ wept, is here addressed, in 
tones most opposite, by the evangelical Prophet, 
‘* Arise, shine ; for thy light is come, and the glory 
of the Lord is risen upon thee.” 

Many reflections occur to us in reference to this 
contrast, 
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| 
The ‘‘light” of which Isaiah spoke, the “ glory” 


which he foretold as rising upon Zion, was Christ 

himself. Simeon, appropriating to Him, by the in- | 
| spiration of the Holy Ghost, these very figures of 

|| prophecy, calls the infant Jesus, not only God’s 

salvation—-‘‘ Mine eyes have seen thy salvation ”— 

| but yet more expressly, ‘‘A light to lighten the | 
| Gentiles, and the glory of thy people Israel.” And 
yet Zion herself, to whom this promise is given, 
| failed, when He came, to arise and shine! So easy 
| is it for man’s carelessness and man’s unbelief to 
|| spoil and vitiate, for him, God’s best and brightest 
|| gifts! 

Again, although man is false, yet God abideth 
faithful: He cannot deny Himself. He kept his | 
promise to Israel: the light did shine, the glory did 
tise upon her: Gentiles did come to her light, and 
| kings to the brightness of her rising: nay, she her- 
| self, the nation of Israel, is still, as St. Paul writes, 
‘*beloved for the fathers’ sakes,” and has a glorious 
future yet in store when her ‘‘heart shall have 
turned to the Lord,” and ‘‘the vail” which now 
|| vests upon it is (in consequence) ‘‘ taken away.” 
| The words of the text, spoken (in form) to a 


|| person, were addressed (in sense) to an aggregate of 


| persons; and that aggregate of persons was the 
| church and city and nation of Israel, which God 
had taken for Himself out of all the nations, to be | 
the repository of his revelations, and the very 
nucleus of life to the world. | 
But were the words done with, when “‘ Israel after | 
the flesh” had once heard, and once refused them ? 
St. Paul, in his Epistle to the Ephesians, uses 
these very words as applicable to Christian congre- 
gations, and to individual Christian men. For there 
can be little question that it is to this Ist verse of the 
60th chapter of the Prophet Isaiah, that he makes 
his reference, when, after speaking of the effect of 
light in reproving and transforming darkness, he 
adds, in the way of enforcement, the words which 
next follow, ‘‘ Wherefore he saith, Awake thou that 


|| sleepest, and arise from the dead, and Christ shall 


give thee light.” It is his paraphrase of the verse 
now before us, ‘* Arise, shine; for thy light is come, 
and the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee.” 

Therefore we have the sure warrant of Inspiration 
for taking home to ourselves the animating exhorta- 
tion, even as the Church herself, in her choice of 
lessons for her sacred seasons, has made this her 
Epiphany subject. 


The text has but two words: but a whole volume | 


of doctrine lies in each. 

L “Arise.” 

We may see three charges iu this one. 

l. ‘* Arise” is a call to action. 
Scriptures are full of it in this use. ‘‘ Arise, walk 
through the land.” ‘‘ Arise, go up to Bethel.” ‘Arise, 
therefore, and be doing, and the Lord be with thee.” 
‘*Therefore we his servants will arise and build.” | 
** Let God arise, and let his enemies be scattered.” 
“* Arise ye, and depart: for this is not your rest.” | 
To “‘arise” is the opposite of sitting still. 


| sins differ both in nature and complexion, and he 


| —the question of grace and salvation. 


proof of a spiritual indolence, becomes now a call to 
waking, the reproof of a spiritual unconsciousness. 


The Old Testament 


Aud has God any reason to call to us, and say, in 
this sense, ‘* Arise?” 

‘** Ye are idle, ye are idle,” was a cruel accusation 
for Egypt to bring against Israel, when the fault was 
in the oppressor, not in the oppressed. But is ita 
cruel or a false charge if God brings it against us ? 

Many things might be true against some of us, 
which would not be true against others. Faults and 


who offends in one point, offends not (it may be) in 
another. But this we can say contidently, that | 
spiritual idleness is, more or less, the fault of all. 
‘* Arise,” as a call of action, suits us all: all alike, 
as a summons ; all alike, if not all equally, as a 
reproof. 

Where is he amongst us, Christian friends, who is 
taking pains with his soul? Where is he who gives 
any time to it? whose thoughts run upon this, as a 
point of real and chief concern, ‘‘ What must I do to 
be saved ?” ‘‘ Lord, what wouldst Thou have me to 
do?” how can I make a little progress in the life 
of God? how can I get on, how cau I make way, 
how can I press towards the mark, how can I make | 
sure of the prize which hangs thereon? These 
questions do not occupy us. We sit still, instead | 
of walking, instead of journeying, instead of running 
the race that is set before us. We are to-day just 
where we were yesterday, just where we were on the 
first day of last year, as to the chief question of all 
At best it 
is an oscillation : to and fro the pendulum swings, 
within fixed limits, at a certain rate, till the chain 
is run out: and the pendulum—not the race, not 
the struggle, not the warfare nor the battle—the | 
pendulum is the fit type and emblem of the life of | 
most of us—for the life of most of us is oscillation, | 
not progress, not advance. 

Shall it be always thus? 








Shall we not try, in | 
this opening year, to take one step really onwards? 
Is there nothing, in which we may not definitely 
hear the charge to arise? no bad habit to be finally 
trodden under foot, no neglected duty to be at last 


faced in God’s name, and done? God grant that it 
be not, in our case, as it is year after year in the 
case of countless thousands, the spiritual oscillation 
of a life, and then the spiritual galvanism of a 
death-bed ! 

2. ‘* Arise” is a call to wakefulness. St. Paul 
makes it so, in the passage already quoted, when 
he says, ‘‘ Awake thou that sleepest, and arise.” 

And so what was before a call to action, the re- 


And the latter state accounts for the former. It 
is because we are unconscious, that we are inactive. 
If we were wide-awake in soul, we should also be 
hard at work in life. 

What then is spiritual unconsciousness ? 

It is not the absence of all impressions. In bodily 
sleep, the brain is not always torpid: bodily sleep 
has its dreams: events of the past day, or of days 
long past, exercise an influence still; and often the 
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impression is not only strangely vivid, but (which 
is a different thing) wonderfully life-like: persons 
appear in their exact character, know just the 
secrets which they ought to know, and say to us 
just the words which they ought to say: probabi- 
lity is there, plausibility is there, verisimilitude is 
there—only reality, only fact, only truth itself, is 
| wanting. And because truth is wanting, therefore 
| we call sleep unconsciousness. There is impression, 
| but there is not consciousness, because conscious- 
| ness has place only in the case of true impressions. | 
Knowledge is the belief of things true, and con- | 
sciousness is the impression upon the mind of some- | 
thing real. 
Now therefore we see, by example, what spiritual | 
unconsciousness is. It is not the absence of impres- 
| sions: it is not a condition in which that which is 
| impressed upon the mind is violently improbable, | 
contradicts all reason, and violates all the unities : | 
but it is a condition in which reality is wanting ; 
in which the things impressed upon the mind are 
not the very things actually existent and really | 
true. | 
To take just one instance. There is this common 
characteristic in the cases now before us—those of 
persons spiritually asleep: that they put time and 
the world in the place of eternity and of God. They | 
|| are, as St. Paul says, ‘‘ conformed to this world.” 
| They wear the fashion, as it were, of persons who 
| belong to this present state of being, and not to the 
eternal unchangeable state of being which lies above 
| and beyond it. They act, speak, and think, as if | 
| this world were permanent, and they init. Is that 
|| a libel upon worldly persons? Is that a charge 
| which, in itself, they would even think affronting? 
Might they not even be supposed to say in answer, 
that they are bound to do so: that they could not be 
the active, nor the successful, no, nor the useful men 
they are, if they were perpetually reminding them- 
selves that the things which are seen are temporal. | 
|| Now therefore we say of this unconsciousness, as 
of the other, bodily sleep, that the impression upon 
the mind is not a violently improbable one: it is 
only the impression that that which has been is, | 
and that that which is shall be: it is only the feel- 
ing, not avowed but still cherished, that there is a 
reality, and that there is an importance—in one | 
word, that there is a permanence—in the life of this 
world, which the Word of God says that there is 
only in the life of eternity and of God. The un- | 
consciousness consists, like the other, not in the 
absence, and not in the faintness, of impressions, 
but only in their unreality and in their untruthful- 
ness. And in this matter the unreality and the 
untruthfulness of the ideas can be learnt only from 
|| the Word of God. 
|| The call sounds in our ears again this day, 
| ‘‘Arise” out of sleep—out of a condition of spiritual 
|| Unconsciousness. It says, Shake off these false, 
|| these unreal impressions. Be no longer as men 
who live for time: live for eternity. That which 
God tells you, believe : that which God promises 


> | 


no longer substances, nor the false real, nor the 


| bered,’’ as well as the foolish : 


| foolish only who had a name to live and were dead, 


love: that which God commands, do. Oorrect | 
your impressions of things false and true, and live 
henceforth that kind of life in which shadows are 


fleeting permanent. 

3. Add yet, with St. Paul, one third thing. 
‘* Awake,” he says, ‘‘thou that sleepest””—of this 
we have spoken—‘“‘and arise from the dead.” To 
arise is, in its strongest and highest sense, to arise 
from the dead. ‘“‘ Arise” is a call to resurrection. 

St. Paul speaks, in the same Epistle, of persons 
‘*dead in trespasses and sins,” to whom God has 
given life by his Holy Spirit. ‘‘ And you hath He 
quickened, who were dead in trespasses and sin.” 

Death is an aggravated form of sleep. It differs 
from it in two chief respects. In both sleep and 
death, there is inactivity : but in death there is also 
(1) incapacity for activity—the dead man cannot, at 
will, arouse himself to action: and in death there is 
also (2) a permanence of inactivity : to-morrow shall 
be as this day : that sleep has no natural waking : 
nothing but miracle, nothing but the interposition 
of God Himself, can restore to that substance either | 





| sensation or action. 


So therefore, when a man is described as spiritually 


| dead, it is a stronger thing than to describe him as | 


spiritually sleeping. It expresses (1) impassivity as 
well as inactivity—the present absence of impression | 


| as well as of motion : and it expresses (2) the impo- | 


tence of this condition ; the loss of powers, as well | 
as their suspension. 

And can this figure, as well as the other, be ap- 
plied to any Christian? The wise virgins ‘slum- 
the Christian may be 
inactive, may even be asleep, as to his soul’s life : 
but the wise virgins had only, when aroused,’ to 
‘trim their lamps”: the oil was there: it was the 


Can a Christian be told to arise out of death ? 

It is true, these are all figures, all metaphors: 
let us be careful not to stereotype them into dogmas. 
But let us look at the facts. Is there nothing like 
death now, even in Christian Churches? Is there 
no such thing as death after Baptism, yea, amidst 
Communion? Is not the present condition as hope- 
less, in many cases, without God, without the 
miracle of his grace, as ever it was in heathen man 
or publi¢an of old? Wherever sin is, there is death : 
total death, if the sin reigns; partial death, if the 
sin even lives. If there be one amongst us, who 
struggles not against his lusts, there is a dead soul 
even now: if there be one amongst us, who struggles | 
indeed a little, but most often struggles unsuccess- 
fully, against his besetting sin, there is even now a | 
soul but half alive; a soul in which the great issue | 
of all is still ambiguous.—Shall he die in his ini- 
quity, or shall he at last, through abounding, 
sovereign grace, save his soul alive? 

So then the text—the first half, the first word of 
it—has a voice for each one of us. 

To all it says, Arise from sitting. 

To many it says, Arise from sleep. 
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To some it says, Arise from death. 

And may God guide his Word infallibly to the 
mark, and make it suitable, impressive, persuasive, 
powerful, to each soul which He has caused to 
listen ! 

II. Pass to the other charge. 

** Arise—shine.” 

I believe that the word, and certainly the context, 
expresses not the origination but the reception of 
light: not, Give light ; but, Receive light: not, Ilu- 
minate, but, Be illmainated, for thy light is come. 

Zion is charged to drink in the glory with which 
God has visited her. The Sun of righteousness has 
risen upon her—let her bathe herself in his beams, 
and then she too, by reflection, shall brightly shine. 
‘‘In thy light shall we” first ‘‘see,” and then 
transmit ‘‘light.” 

It is a true and touching parable. 

‘Let your light so shine before men, that they 
may see your good works, and glorify,” not you, 
but ‘‘ your Father which is in heaven.” The light 
is all His; and the recognition of it, in eternal 
praise, shall be His also! 

To “shine” is to transmit light. 

So then there must be two things in this charge, 
when we set ourselves to act upon it. 

1. First, receive the light. 

You have seen one of the windows of a great 
church perfectly filled and saturated with sunshine. 
| Itmight have seemed, to an uninstructed eye, to have 
the glory in itself. But what really caused the 
beautiful dazzling brilliance was the combination of 


two things ; the direct incidence of the sun’s rays, 
and the perfect transparency of the window’s glass : 
the window ‘‘shone,” because the sun was opposite, 
and because the window was so made as to be recep- 
tive of light. 

‘* Shine,” as addressed to the Church, means just 


that. Receive God’s light. Drink in at every pore 
the rays of the Sun of righteousness. 

Some of you, in home or foreign travel, may have 
chanced to reach, just at sunrise, the brow of a hill 
which looked down upon a sleeping city. The first 
rays of the sun were just gilding the towers of its 
} great cathedral: and for the moment it looked as 
though the building itself were on fire—so perfect 
was the lighting up of pinnacle and buttress, so 
brilliant the reflection of the glory from its roof of 
metal, 

Or you may have been a spectator of that most 
unearthly of all sights given to human eyes below— 
@ sunrise over snow mountains ; when far above the 
earth’s surface, above long-spread ranges of moun- 
tain tops, above even the cloud which rested on the 
summit of most of them, there appeared just one 
peak, clad not in golden but in rosy light—and for 
the moment you took it for a cloud itself; so 
strangely delicate, so transparently immaterial, was 
the form before you ; so severed from earth, so far 
uplifted in heaven. But in reality it was nothing 
more than the pointed horn of a solid mountain : 
all else it owed, all that was distinctive, all that 











was glorious, to the perfection of its irradiation— 
to the absolute self-forgetfulness (so to speak) of its 
receptivity. 

These are so many common examples of the thing 
denoted by the charge to “‘shine.” Receive God’s 
light. 

I hope we are not losing the truth in figure. Take |' 
then one verse, the last of the 3rd chapter of the 
2nd Epistle to the Corinthians, that we may bring 
together, under the guidance of Inspiration itself, 
the sign and the thing signified. 

‘**But we all, with open face beholding as in a 
glass the glory of the Lord, are changed into the 
same image, from glory to glory, even as by the 
Spirit of the Lord.” The Christian, charged to 
**shine,” can do so only as did the Lawgiver of 
Israel—for his history furnishes the illustration— | 
when by long converse with God “ the skin of his | 
face shone;” so bright was the glory of the 
heavenly vision, so near the access given him to 
the Divine presence. Even so we, St. Paul says, 
must strip off every vail which lies by nature 
between the heart and its God, and allow the full 
light of God Himself, as He is revealed to us in 
Jesus Christ, to stream without let or hindrance | 
upon our souls. It is by communing with God 
Himself, in deep earnest prayer, in the study of His 
Holy Word, in the devout and diligent use of every 
means of grace, that we must become as it were 
penetrated and imbued with the light which is our 
life, and so be changed into the same image—into 
the very likeness of Christ Himself—by the opera- 
tion and the indwelling of the Holy Spirit. 

To ‘‘shine” is to receive God’s light; that light 
which is the revelation of Himself in the person of 
Jesus Christ. 

I hope we ask .ourselves seriously, Is Christ 
manifested to me? Do I know personally what is 
meant by the words, ‘‘In him was life: and the 
life was the light of men?” Light is cheering; 
light is guidance; light is comfort, and warmth, 
and power. Is Christ any of these things to me? 
I cannot ‘‘shine” except by receiving light: I 
cannot originate light: I cannot emit light: I can 
only receive, I can only drink in, that heavenly 
ray which falls upon me out of heaven, from the 
throne of God and the Lamb. 

Let us think of the Gospel as meant to be our 
light. Or rather, as meant to bring us into contact 
with Him who is our light. Let us desire to know 
it thus, and to know Him thus—and then we shall 
be able to say, ‘‘My soul waiteth for the Lord more 
than they that watch for the morning: I say, more 
than they that watch for the morning.” 

2. And then, finally, the charge to shine by 
receiving will pass on into’ the charge to shine by 
reflecting. 

Be well assured, there is but one-way in which 
the true light is ever communicated below —and 
that is by reflection ; by being transmitted by one 
who has first received. 

In other words, every single endeavour made to 
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drink in the light of truth, is an endeavour, not 
less, to hand it on. Every half-hour spent in 
earnest prayer to God for forgiveness and grace, has 


a direct tendency to spread the saving influence to | 


others also. Every life changed from darkness to 
light, is at once and of its own accord, a missionary 
life. Men take knowledge of such a person, that 
he has been with Jesus. It is his business to let 
his light shine: but, do what he will, if the light 
is there, it cannot be hid. It does impress men, it 
does solemnise, it does awe, it does influence, it 
does attract, to see the fruit of the Spirit shown in 
a life. ‘* Love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentle- 
ness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance,” these 
things are signs also: these things are that clear 
shining of the candle which gives light to all that 
are in the house: these things, not counterfeited 
but real—these things, acquired (as they can only 
be acquired) at the footstool of a throne of grace— 
make the light received a light also transmitted : 





they do glorify a Father in heaven, by showing that 

He indeed is, and is that He is—Almighty, all- 

loving, all-holy, swift to hear, and prompt to save! 
** Arise—Shine.” 

Arise—for there is work to do, and the day of 
earth is far spent. 

Arise—for there is a God above, and a heaven 
beyond : a God with whom we have to do, and a 
heaven which can be lost or won. 

Arise—for death works in us as we are, and He 
only can quicken souls, who first raised up his Son 
Jesus, 

Shine—for thy light is come, and yet a little while 
is it with you. Away with all screens and all dis- 
guises, and let the light shine into your souls with 
its comforting and cleansing and quickening life. 

Shine—for the light received must also be mani- 
fested ; set not under the bushel of indolence or 
unconcern, but rather on the candlestick of the life, 
that they who enter in may see the light. 

C. J. VAUGHAN. 





OMAR AND THE PERSIAN. 


THE victor stood beside the spoil, and by the grinning dead. 

** The land is ours, the foe is ours, now rest, my men,” he said. 
But while he spoke there came a band of foot-sore, panting men : 
** The latest prisoner, my lord, we took him in the glen, 

And left behind dead hostages that we would come again.” 


The victor spoke, ‘‘ Thou, Persian dog! hast cost more lives than thine ; 
That was thy will, and thou shouldst die full thrice, if I had mine. 

Dost know thy fate, thy just reward ?”’ The Persian bent his head, 

**T know both sides of victory, and only grieve,” he said, 

‘* Because there will be none to fight ’gainst thee, when I am dead. 


** No Persian faints at sight of Death, we know his face too well, 
He waits for us on mountain side, in town, or shelter’d dell, 
And yet I crave a cup of wine, thy first and latest boon, 

For I have gone three days athirst, and fear lest I may swoon, 
Or even wrong mine enemy, by dyiug now, too soon.” 


The cup was brought, but ere he drank, the Persian shudder’d white, 
Omar replied, ‘‘ What fearest thou? The wine is clear and bright; 
We are no poisoners, not we, nor traitors to a guest, 

No dart behind, nor dart within, shall pierce thy gallant breast ; 

Till theu hast drain’d the draught, O foe, thou dost in safety rest.” 


The Persian smiled, with parchéd lips, upon the foemen round, 
Then poured the precious liquid out, untasted, on the ground. 
‘*Till that is drunk, I live,” said he, ‘‘and while I live, 1 fight ; 
So, see you to your victory, for tis undone this night : 

Omar, the worthy, battle fair is but thy god-like right.” 


Upsprang a wrathful army then,—Omar restrained them all, 
Upon no battle-field had wrung more clear his martial call, 
The dead men’s hair beside his feet as by a breeze was stirr’d, 
The farthest henchman in the camp the noble mandate heard : 
‘**Hold! if there be a sacred thing, it is the warrior’s word.” 
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UNHEALTHY HUMOUR. 


WE are so essentially a humorous people, with 
such a passion for reducing everything to an 
absurdity, that murder, arson, or any other des- 
perate crime is hardly considered too serious. to be 
spun intoamusement. As for diseases, there are very 
few, however painful and fatal they may be inthe 
main, which, in some of their aspects, are not con- 
sidered fair game for the comic writer. The gout 
has long been an established favourite in farees, 
comedies, and caricatures; its agonies have been 
played upon with an unmistakable relish, and 
delighted audiences have approved of mock torture 
as a highly humorous representation. Toothache, 
for some unexplained reason, has never been very 
popular on the stage, probably because it has 
never been, rightly or wrongly, associated with 
over eating and drinking. Paralysis has been left 
alone, though it once gave a richness of tone to a 
celebrated actor: and we are not aware that any 
attempt has been ever made to extract fun from the 
ague. Consumption has been well worked on its 
sentimental side ; but there must be a comic aspect, 
if diligent searchers will only seek it. The plague 
has been represented to a British audience with very 
equivocal success, but the persevering dramatist 
should not be disheartened by a single failure. St. 
Vitus’s dance was at one time the most attractive 
feature of a smart and bustling ballet, and various 
kinds of deformity, from a limp to a dislocated leg, 
give a fantastic spirit to our popular music-hall 
dancing. Even in a higher walk of the drama—in 
modern comedy—the most idolised comedian of the 
day has invented an elaborate stutter, which he 
talked with every night for four or five years. The 
cholera, except in its mildest forms, has not been 
used as an agent to excite laughter; but sea- 
sickness, influenza, and a variety of similar com- 
plaints, are hardly ever off the stage at one theatre 
or another. Sea-sickness, particularly if properly 
handled, is better than all the wit of Swift or the 
humour of Smollett. It is no check to the mirth to 
know that people have died of this very funny com- 
plaint; there are weak people in the world who 
would die of anything. A wooden leg and the phy- 
sical discomfort it leads to, can always be relied on 
for provoking merriment; while a broken head, if 
treated judiciously, ean be made vastly amusing. 
Hanging is an operation that has its ludicrous side, 
which writers like Charles Lamb, and dramatists 
like Punch-and-Judy-show workers, have not been 
slow to discover. Those who remember the rather 
overrated sketches of Seymour, the caricaturist, 
will also recollect how large a portion of tueir fun 
was got out of practical, not to say cruel, incidents. 
The biting teeth of a man-trap, a bursting blunder- 
buss, the threatening shadow of a gipsy’s bludgeon, 
the spikes and broken bottles of a garden-wall, a 
runaway horse, a broken-down chaise, a savage 
bull-dog, and a thousand other instruments of 





torture, were pressed into the service of the rol- 
licking humorist. ‘The prosperity of the jest was 
always secured if the hospital with its sickly 
machinery was suggested. 

As the stage professes to bea faithful reflection 
of the manners of the time, we can hardly feel sur- 
prised that the actor fights hard for his comic 
diseases. In many a green-room, the morning after 
a performance of a new piece, there has been some 
such a conversation asthe following :-— 

‘*What!” says the low comedian to the company 
generally, after the manager has suggested that the 
piece must be reduced in length: ‘cut out ‘my 
stomach-ache in the second act! what have I got 
left, then ?” 

The author is silent and bites his pen, but the 
manager ventures upon a mild remonstrance. 

‘*No,” returns the low comedian, in a decided 
tone, walking out of the room amongst the wings 
upon the stage, ‘‘I don’t go on in that act without 
my stomach-ache.” 

Then the old gentleman of the theatre, taking 
courage from his brother actor, stands up manfully 
for his gout, which ‘‘ went” so immensely with the 
audience on the previous night. 

‘*T hope, sir, you don’t intend to cut my gout.” 

**We have just come to that part, Mr. Gills,” 
replies the manager, blandly. 

**T can’t afford to lose a bit of it,” returns Mr. 
Gills, getting a little excited. 

‘*T’m afraid we must prune it down ; it interferes 
with the action of the piece, and you don’t get much 
out of it.” 

**Don’t get much out of it!” almost shouts Mr. 
Gills. ‘‘If you'd been in front last night, and had 
heard the shouts of applause when my undutiful son 
kicked me violently upon the bad leg, you wouldn’t 
say so.” 

**O yes,” breaks in the author at this point, ‘‘I 
think when boy kicks leg ——” 

‘* Very well,” returns the manager, “‘let it stand ; 
but what about the tea-urn scene?” 

**Oh!” replies Mr. Gills, with an air of affected 
resignation, ‘‘if you touch that, I'd better resign 
the part.” 

‘*Tt’s too long,” says the manager, firmly. 

‘Do you think so?” mildly inquires the author ; 
‘we may prune the dialogue a little, but the situa- 
tion, in my humble opinion, ought to be preserved.” 

The situation is preserved, asa matter of course, 
and, without-prying farther into the council of the 
green-room, we can easily imagine what that situa- 
tion is. Given a tea-urn and a gouty man upon the 
stage, and it is required to know what a popular 
dramatist will do with them. 

The gouty man, stout, red-faced, helpless, testy, 
and much padded about the legs, will be wheeled 
on in a chair by the comic servant, and fixed at the 
breakfast-table. A tea-urn will then be brought 
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in, foaming-like a brewhouse copper, aud placed| While this'sort of fan is as popular as it is, we 
upon the table, when the comic servarit will with- | ought to boast very little about our improved 
draw. After a few seconds, taken up with’speaking humanity. No mad ass, it is true, is now baited 
and’ the business of the table, the gouty man will | for the gratification of gentility and fashion’; no 
find -the ~water dripping rapidly from the tea-urn | bull is now turned loose with fireworks, no dog ‘is 
upon the*worst of his two lame legs; which it is now roasted alive nor allowed to fight, no rats are 
totally out of -his-power'to-niove. He cannot réach | killed, no badgers are drawn, and no game-oocks 
a bell, ‘and he therefore knocks violéntly'on ‘thefloor | are allowed to spur each other to death: We 
with a thick stick, the audienes in the meantime | have all'agteed to turn our backs' upon the amusé- 
roaring with delight when they are made fully | ments ‘once-poptlar at Hockley-in-the-Hole, and t6 
aware of the humour of the position. After a most | cultivate the fine arts; which suffér us not to’ be 
unwarrantable delay, the eomic servant makes bis | brutal. A relish for imaginary sufferings, however, 
appearance with atiything but-signs of pity and) séems to have taken the place’ of the old coarse 
contrition upon his countenance: He ‘pretends to | savagery,'and this‘is gratified by comic representa- 
be nearly bursting with half-concealed laughter, at | tions of common diseases. Some day, perhaps, the 
which the audience'shout in sympathy. When he | wits who thus play with suffering will not linger 
condescends to reeover his speech, and addresses his | idly at the half-way houses‘of death, but will push 
afflicted. master; who is suffering from a- painful | on their journey to its legitimate conclusion. If 
disease most’ painfully aggravated by his gross | disease can be miade funny, why not the last ‘scerte 
neglect, instead‘ of asking pardon he says, in the of all? Death is notalways strutting in its dignified 
tone of an injured/and wnappreciated servant, ‘Tf I poses, and many men have left the world with 
don’t give satisfaction, I’d-better leave!” | something marvelously like an anti-climax. 
JOHN’ HOLLINGSHEAD. 
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I wAvE elsewhere, ina short poem which bears | earliest infancy, was postponed till the boy could 
the title of ‘‘ Augustine : In memoriam Adeodati,”* | make a conscious profession of his faith, and when 
endeavoured to represent in\a half-dramatic form, | boyhood came there were so few signs of any re- 
the thoughts and feelings of the great bishop of | ligious earnéstness, so many of a passionate and 
Hippo on the death of his only and miuch-loved | sensual temperament, that his mother Monica, in 
son. ‘That poem, however, is not likely to find its | her dread of the guilt of post-baptismal sin, shrank 
way to more than a few among the readers of Goop | from exposing him to the terrible alternative, 
Worps, and it is, I believe, worth while to bring | which, in her judgment, baptism brought’with it.* 
before others the facts upon which it: is based, and | Often he had been sigaed with the sign of the cross, 
the episode-of Augustine’s life which it was designed | in token of the warfare to which he had been called, 
to illustrate. To many these facts may be altogether | and had tasted of the salt which was given to 
new, and come as with an unexpectedly romantic |-children when they took their place in the class of 
interest. To all, I believe, they will serve to make | Catechumens, as a symbol of the Christian’s purity 
the life of the greatiteacher of the African Church | of life. Once, in the panic of a boy’s sick bed, 
more of a reality. They will bring him before us, | he had even craved earuestly to be baptized, but 
not only as the theologian who stamped the impress | his mother, eager as: she was to see him as one of 
of his own mind: upon the Latin Church for cen- | the fold of Christ, felt on his recovery that the 
turies, to whom she has owed, again and again, the | religious impulse had been too weak and momen- 
revival of evangelical faith and life even in the | tary to justify her in bringing him to the front, and 
midst of her corruptions; to whom the great Re- | his admission into that.fold’ was again delayed.+ 
formers of the sixteenth century traced, in no small | As boyhood passed into manhood, the dangers of 
measure, their insight into God’s truth, but as one | that perilous age became more manifest. It was in 
“of like passions with ourselves,” strong, impetuous, | vain that his mother warved him, witha true and 
ardent in his attachments, giving (as many of like | loving faithfulness, against the more hateful forms 
strength of character have given, at some period of | of immpurity.t Even her prayers seemed for many 
their dives,) to human’ objects of affection the pas- | years to be in'vain also. She could bat take refuge 
sionate and fervent love which was afterwards to sep iptoscsh snsits 





be consecrated to God. I shall endeavour to narrate | ¢ Confesei i. 17. 
the story, as far as possible, in his own words: + Ibid. M. Bougaud, in the “ Life ‘of St. Monica,” 

The youth of Augustine was, as is well-known, | which Lad Herbert of Lea’s translation has recently 
stele sank watt’ Kile the genlinias ckihies ol brought before English readers, represents her as sub- 





. . i s he ~ | mitting to her husband's refusal to have the boy bap- 
the time, baptism, instead of being administered in | tized when the danger of his illness was over. Atiguating . 
= language is however clear, and leaves no doubt that the 


statement in the text is true. 
* “ Master and Scholar, &c. &c.,” pp, 47—565. ~ Confess. ii. 7. 
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in the comforting words of a holy bishop, who*told 
her that the child of so many tears could not perish, 
in the promise of a voice which came to her in a 
dream, and bade her believe that where she was, 
her son should be also.* 

At the age of seventeen he came to Carthage, and 
plunged into all the vices of a great heathen city. 
For some months his life was simply one of boundless 
and random impurity, soon modified, but in no sense 
corrected by his adoption of the creed and worship 
of the Manichxans. Their use of Christian phrases, 
their hymns even to the glory of the Father, and 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost, brought no light or 
strength to him. They hardly trained his intellect. 
They did not rouse his conscience.+ When the 
first intoxication of lust was over, there was a 
change which he himself recognizes as for the 
better, though it was only for the betterness of a 
less evil. At the age of seventeen, or eighteen, 
though unwilling to contract the responsibilities of 
a legal marriage, he found one whom he loved, and 
who loved him with a true affection.t The vague 
license of his life was brought under control, and he 
continued faithful to her whom he had chosen. A 
son was born to them, not, as in lawful wedlock, the 
child of hopes and prayers, dreaded rather than 
desired, but when born “‘ compelling him to love 
it.”§ Even then he welcomed it as God’s gift, and 
named it Adeodatus (God-given). For thirteen 
years the union continued unbroken; they went 
together to Rome and Milan. The boy, as he grew 
up, gave promise of high excellence, and was a new 
link between them. Augustine himself passed 
through the stages of his spiritual life, which he 
has traced with so wonderful a vividness. He left 
the fantastic worship and creed of the Manichzans, 
and the superstitions of diviners and astrologers. 
The study of Plato led him some steps towards the 
apprehension of a spiritual and eternal life. His 
work as a teacher, the purifying effect of daily 
contact, in the spirit of a father’s tenderness, with 
the innocence of his own child, helped him yet 
further. He had come within reach of the teaching 
of Ambrose. He began to think seriously of 

. settling down to some fixed form of faith, some 
reputable mode of life. His mother and his friends 
urged him to marry. With some want of wisdom, 
sacrificing what would have been his true happi- 
ness, and more in harmony with the Divine law of 
right, to the claims of society, and the world’s stan- 
dard of repute, instead of counselling him to wed 
the companion who had proved so faithful, and turn 
the mother of his son into a lawful wife, they fixed 
on a bride for him who was too young for marriage, 
and in the meantime insisted on his breaking off the 
connexion which he had formed at Carthage. || 1 
was, as he narrates, a hard trial to him. He parted 





* Confess. iii. 19—21. 
t Confess. iv. 2. 
|| Confess. vi. 23, 25. 


+ Confess. iii. 10. 
Ibid 


§ Ibid. 
In M. Bougaud’s “Life of St. 
Monica,” above referred to, this step is represented as 
the direct consequence of Ambrose’s declaration, that, 





from the woman who had for thirteen years shared 
his joys and labours and sorrows, with a ‘‘ wounded 
and a bleeding heart.” She returned to her own 
country, ‘‘vowing that thenceforth none should 
take his place.” There is no trace that he ever saw 
or heard of her again. We may, perhaps, recog- 
nize a certain tenderness and delicacy in his never 
mentioning her name ; wherever she might be, the 
finger of scorn should not be pointed at her. He 
himself was less loyal in his affection, and sought to 
dissipate his sorrow in the caresses of another 
mistress. But the wound was not healed; his 
misery became greater. Happily his son was left 
to him; he could not bring himself to part with 
that treasure.* 

The time was close at hand which was to bring 
the answer to his mother’s prayer, and the peace of 
God to his own troubled and wounded spirit. The 
decision, which no deliberation, no effort of will 
seemed able to bring about, came, he tells us, 
through a seeming chance, in which he recognised 
the hand of God. Agitated by the entreaties and 
persuasions of friends who pressed him to lose no 
time, struggling between the spirit and the flesh, 
restless and disquieted, he fled from all human com- 
panionship, threw himself under the branches of a 
fig-tree, and burst into a flood of tears. Broken 
utterances passed from his lips. ‘‘ How long, O 
Lord, how long? To-morrow! to-morrow! Why 
not now? Why not end my shame and misery at 
once?” As he lay in this agony of soul, a voice, 
like that of boy or girl singing, floated to him through 
the air, ‘‘ Take and read, take and read.” He had 
never heard those words as the burden of any song, 
and it came to him as a message from God. He 
remembered how, in the history of St. Antony, 
which had recently been brought before his notice, 
the whole life of the man of God had been deter- 
mined by the seemingly chance words that met him 
as he opened a MS. of the Gospels. He believed || 
himself to be called to learn wisdom in the same || 
way. He rose from the ground, and returning to 
the place where he had left his friend, took up the || 
volume of the Epistles, which he had laid down in | 
his agony of spirit, opened it, and read the words, 
‘* Not in rioting and drunkenness, not in chamber- 
ing and wantonness, not in strife and envying. But 
put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and make not | 
provision for the flesh to fulfil the lusts thereof.” 





until this repudiation took place, he could not even speak | 
to the half-converted inquirer. This is, I believe, a pure 
invention. It is balanced by a deliberate suppression of 
the fact that Monica herself never felt so little certain of 
Divine gatene never was 80 haunted by misgivings, as 
when she urged this respectable marriage against the 
bent of her son’s affections ; and that its immediate result 
was, not a victory over evil, but a relapse into a worse 
form of it. M. Bougaud trusts to his imagination again 
in the statement that it is “certain the object of Augus- 
tine’s love retired to a convent to spend her time in peni- 
tence and prayer.”’ It is, of course, possible; but neither 
Augustine, nor any one else whe could know, says a word 


about it. 
* Confess. vi. 25, 
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| ater came to him as with a new and marvellous 
power. 
of light, the light of God, poured in.* 

|| The story has been often told, and were it my 
|| purpose now to relate it in its relation to the life of 
Augustine as a whole, it ought to have been told 
|| more fully. I am concerned with it chiefly in its 
bearing upon the life of the son rather than on that 
of the father. For him too, it is hardly too much 
to say, it was the starting-point of a new blessedness. 
After an interval of preparation Augustine returned 
to Milan, and presented himself to Ambrose for 
baptism. With him came Alypius, the companion 
of his school-boy days, the friend of his riper years, 
who had shared, though with less of the throes and 
agonies of a strong soul, his inquiries after truth, 
and with him had been led to know it. But with 
those two friends of mature age there was also the 
boy Adeodatus, the darling of his father’s heart, 
whom he now sought to bring under the power of 
the grace of God, and within the shelter of the 
eternal home in which he himself, after his many 
wanderings, had at last found refuge. He stood 
there ‘‘the child of sin,” but God ‘‘had shewed 
mercy on him.” When the father speaks of the 
memories of that day he dwells on this as its 
brightest joy.+ They, the father and son, were 
to begin their new life as children of God together. 
The boy was to be brought up now “‘in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord.” This con- 
secration of natural affections gave to them a 
“marvellous sweetness.” He could not but weep 
for joy. 

Adeodatus seems, indeed, to have presented the 
pattern of a bright and stainless youth. His father 
speaks of him as possessing a wisdom far beyond 
his years. God, in his almighty love, had 
brought good out of evil, and though he had been 
in the fullest sense of the words, ‘‘conceived and 
born in sin,” had given him all good gifts of 
|| wisdom and knowledge. For this Augustine 
'| thanks God, even though the clearness and depth 
| of that wisdom filled him with amazement and 
with awe. The work of educating him, always a 
delight, assumed now a new character. In a book 
which bears the title of The Teacher (De Magistro), 
he reproduces, in the form of a dialogue with 
his son, a long series of lessons on the use and 
the power of words, implying some knowledge of 
Greek and Punic as well as of their own language, 
Latin. He draws his illustrations (it is worth 
while to remember that this was after his con- 
version) from the Satires of Persius, and Adeodatus 
discusses it with him, and, as it were, caps his 
quotation.t He leads his pupil on to the thought 





* Confess. viii. 283—30. 
t De Magistro, c. 28. The passage in question is that 
in which Persius speaks of the misery of evil-doers: 


+ Confess. ix. 14, 


“ Virtutem videant, intabescantque relicté.” 


“Let them but gaze on virtue, and consume 
In shame at having left her.” 





that all words derive their power, as means and 


The darkness passed ond and the flood | instruments of truth, from the Divine Word who 


speaks to the soul of man, to the utterance of the 
vow that he will love that Divine Teacher ever 
more and more in proportion as he grows in know- 
ledge. And this, he himself testifies, is not an 
imaginary dialogue, as between any teacher and 
any pupil, but reproduces what had actually passed 
between them.* We may legitimately look on it as 
representing the “sweet converse” which they 
habitually had together. It was one of the blessed 
fruits of Monica’s holiness and love that the bey 
came under her influence also. She took in his | 
affections the place of the mother he had lost; and | 
loved him as she had loved his father, but without | 
the fear and grief which that love had cost her. 
In a treatise On the Blessed Life, written while his 
son was yet living, and constructed upon the model || 
of those dialogues of Plato which had been so 
helpful to him, he introduces Adeodatus as one of 
the interlocutors, ‘‘ youngest of all in years, but 
unless I greatly err, with an intellect in which 
there is the promise of great things.”+ Monica too 
was there, gaining the ear even of the students 
and teachers of philosophy by her earnest saint- 
liness. Among other questions, they discuss the 
nature of the eternal life of blessedness. They 
agree that it can be found only in God. ‘‘He who 
has God is blessed.” But then comes the question, 
Who can be said to have God? and they give 
different answers—‘‘ He who lives rightly :” ‘‘ He 
who does what God commands.”{ Adeodatus too 
has an answer ready, ‘‘He has God who has not 
an unclean spirit;’’ and Monica sees in this an 
instance of the truth that wisdom is brought out of 
the mouths of babes and sucklings. This, more 
than any other definition, went to the root of the 
whole matter. The presence of impurity in the 
heart was incompatible with that knowledge, that 
fruition of the Divine Presence in which eternal 
blessedness consists. But the father went on to 
probe the boy’s thoughts still further: ‘‘ What did 
he mean by those words of his? Who could be said 
not to have an unclean spirit?” The boy made 
answer, ‘‘He who lives in purity?” Questioned 
further, whether by that purity he meant only 
abstinence from gross sensual siu, he answered yet 
again in words which Augustine noted down at 
the time, ‘‘ He alone lives in purity who waits on 
God in all things, and devotes himself solely to 
Him.”§ 

The death of Monica not long afterwards, when 
her son was but thirty-two, and her grandson 
fifteen, filled both of them with a sorrow which 
till then neither of them had known. As one 
whose prayer had been answered and whose joy was 
completed, she was ready to depart in peace. It was 
enough that she had seen her son a Christian, not 
a Platonist, a Catholic, not a Manichean. Augus- 





* Confess. ix. 14. 
t De Beata Vita, c. 12. 


+ De Beat& Vit, c. 6. 
§ De Beata Vita, c, 18. 
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tine records at some length his last conversation 
with her, in which, looking out upon the,sea at the 
mouth of the Tiber, from the quiet shelter of a 
garden, they spoke of the eternal. life.of the saints 


of. God, and rising in thought. through all created | 


things—the beauty of the earth and sky, the sun 
and moon and stars, the things: that. are seen and 
are temporal—they passed on to. the contemplation 
of the things that are not seen and are. eternal, 
beyond all. types, symbols, shadows, imaginations, 
till. the soul is satisfied with nothing less than the 
presence of Him.whom it has loved, and sees: Him 
as He is.* So she fell asleep, and her son closed her 
eyes, and wept bittertears. The grief of Adeodatus, 
as was natural at.his age, was more impetuous. He 
burst into.an agony of; lamentation, and only. after 
a time yielded to the.counsels of his father and his 
friends, and, was,able to control his sorrow, and join 
with them in chanting the L0let Paalm: ‘‘ I, will 
sing of merecy.and judgment: unto, thee, O Lord, 
wall Ising.” + 

With the death of Monica the Confessions of 
Augustine virtually end. The four books that 
follow, thengh nearly a third of the whole, are 
almost entirely destitute of biographical interest. 
He serutinizes his.ewn spiritual condition, apd. ex- 
patiates on the interpretation of many passages of 
Seripture, but the narrative..of his life is. not .con- 
tinued. And hence it is, perhaps, that we have no 
account.of the time and circumstances,of the death 
of this much-loved son, All that,we know is.that 
it; was not long after the-death which he had: felt.so 
keenly. The father can. give thanks that it was so. 
That eager, speculating spizit, in,-which he saw his 


' own likeness so clearly, filled him with alarm. God 





freed him from that anxiety by quickly taking the 


| boy into His own resting-place. There was no 


longer any cause to fear. for the perils of boyhood, 
youth, manhood.* For him, doubtless, as for his 
own mother, Augustine poured. out his. soul in 
prayer that. he might enter speedily into the joy of 
his Lord, remembering. him atthe, altar of God, 
offering fer him, as for her, (we may. forgive what 
we may deem. superstitious in. this excess.of natural 
piety, ) the Eucharistic.sacrifice.+ 

So ends the-episode in the life.of a.great man to 
which, I have ventured to.call attention. There lay 
before him many years of arduous. work, and ex- 
citing controversies, and deep dogmatic speculation, 
and. incessant pastoral activity. The mother and 
the boy fell, as. in a: thousand like cases, into the 
background of memory. They belonged to.a period 
of- his life upon the greater part,of which.he could 
not. look back without horror.and confusion. So 
far as I know they are never. mentioned, either of 
them, in any book subsequent to his Confessions. 
But upon the grace and) heauty, and opening in- 
tellect, and: growing holiness, .of the son. whom he 
had accepted from the first, however darkly, as 
‘* God’s gift” to him, whose. innocent infancy had 
won him to something like a epnquest: over. sensu- 
ality, who had gained the love, of the saintly. mother 
whom he revered—upon. these we may. well. believe 
that he thought, not without hope, not without 
thanksgiving, recognizing in them the loye which 
had brought good out of evil, and had turned even 
the ‘fruit of his transgression” into a help towards 
the attainment of a true blessedness, 

E. H. PLUMPTRE. 





THE ATMOSPHERE 


Tue atmosphere, or, in more familiar terms, the 
‘element we live in,” may be.described .as a thin, 
transparent, invisible, and elastic fluid. It sur- 
rounds the earth, covering the sea and land, re- 
yolves with it, and extends to a considerable height 
above the summits of the highest. mountains. It 
is fluid always, from one known extreme of tem- 
perature or pressure to another. It is- ponderable, 
and possessed of a degree of elasticity: that no,com- 
pression can remove or lessen. When confined, it 
may be reduced into any part of its ordinary bulk, 
however small; and when again released, it will 
expand to any volume, however large. ‘When 
compressed it is dense, and its elasticity, or elastic 
force, is in direct proportion to its density, sup- 
pesing its temperature to remain unchanged. If 
the temperature be increased, its elastic force in- 
creases; and if it be decreased, it, diminishes,—in 
both cases at the same rate. 

The atmosphere is compounded of many con- 





AND THE CLOUDS. 


stituents, and is the most. subtle and penetrating of 


the elements. Its laws have a direct bearing upon 
human life, and the products of the soil. Under 
ordinary conditions, itis the breath of, our life; but 
when contaminated, it generates disease, and carries 
with it a mortal pestilence. The evil effects of im- 
pure air may be witnessed every day in the crowded 
habitations. of the London poor: when joined with 
neglect and filth, the ‘‘ element we live in” becomes 
a living poison. I have myself too often witnessed 
the evil operation of air defiled by the respiration 
and re-respiration of individuals, confined to a small 
apartment. 

The.air so breathed is deteriorated, and deprived 
of the healthy properties belonging to it in-nature. 
Inured to the morbid action of its poisonous breath, 
the inhabitants of a district thus defiled attest its 
influence in their weakly frames and pallid faces ; 
but no outraged perceptions of taste and smell 
warn the sufferers of its pernicious influence, and 





* Confess. ix. 23—26. + Confess. ix. 29—31. 


* Confess. vi. 14. + Confess, ax. 32, 37. 
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they inhale, with blunted consciousness, an at- exioh other, have often only the common resem- 
mosphere rife with the germs of fever and premature | blance which exists among trees, hills, or lakes, 











decay. 

But the same atmosphere, unsullied by human 
negleet and sordid necessity, exists in its fullest 
purity for miles as we ascend, to a height greater 
than man has yet gone or can go. Colourless when 
near, its transparent depths are the medium of 
reflected colour, which, as we ascend beyond the 
influence of earthly vapours, deepens to an intensity 
of blue we know nothing of below. 

The air is a blending of subtle gases, of which 
more than 99 per cent. consists of oxygen and 
hydrogen, a great part of the remainder of aqueous 
vapour and carbonic acid, with other gases in very 
small proportions. These quantities prevail at all 
elevations, whether among mountains or vertically 
in space, up to the greatest height which has yet 
been attained. With these aériform fluids the 
waters of the earth mix in alterable proportions, 
according to the process of evaporation. Invisibly 
suspended, the aqueous vapour of the atmosphere 
varies in quantity according to the season of the 
year and the hour of the day: its regulating power 
is temperature, which, as the air becomes cooled, 
condenses vapour into visible form and substance. 

For miles above the earth a variable quantity of 
water is mixed with the air. It is this union of 
two dissimilar fluids, which produces the whole 
visible phenomena of cloud, haze, fog, &c. When- 
ever the temperature of the air declines from any 
cause, the moisture which at the bigher tempera- 
ture was in the invisible form of vapour, is con- 
densed, and assumes the visible shape of clouds. 

The clouds are specifically lighter than the atmo- 
sphere they float in, but the mode of their suspension 
has not yet been well determined. Gay-Lussac at- 


Howard to electrical agency. Be this as it may, 
different modifications or varieties of cloud exist at 
various elevations, and prevail according to the 
season of the year, the time of day, and the amount 
of water absorbed into the atmosphere. In our 
climate clouds are present nearly at all times ; and 
a period when the sky is cloudless day and night, 
as for eight days in May, 1848, is an exception to 
the rule of which I remember no similar instance. 
Early in the present century, Howard ‘published his 
|| celebrated treatise upon clouds, and devised the 
nomenclature ever since in use. This well-known 
observer and meteorologist continued, to the latest 
hour of his life, to evince as much interest in me- 
teorological pursuits as when he gave to the world 
the valuable observations: which must connect his 
name for ever with the literature of cloud pheno- 
mena. His classification includes seven divisions ; 
of which three. are simple modifications, the rest 
compound. 

The primary modifications, he remarks, are as 
distinguishable from each other as a tree from a 
hill, or a hill from a lake; although clouds in 
the same modification, considered with respect to 





nee 


tributes it to upward and horizontal currents, and | 


taken generally. The three principal modifications 
| he names, and thus defines :— 

1, Cirrus.—Parallel, flexuous, or diverging fibres, 
extensible, by increase, in any or all directions. 

2. Cumulus.—Convex or conical heaps, increasing 
upward from a horizontal base. 

3. Stratus.— A widely extended, continuous, hori- 
zontal sheet, increasing from below upward. 

He assumes that vapour thrown into ‘the at- 
mosphere by the process of evaporation, is dif- 
fusible by its own elasticity, which suffices for its 
ascent to any height in a perfect calm ;’and that 
clouds are the aggregation of minute drops, in- 
fluenced in their method of grouping by electrical 
agency, the exact nature of which remains un- 
explained. 

Vapour generated from any moist body by evapo- 
ration, ascends by its less specific gravity, losing 
heat, both by its own expansion and by its ascending 
to the colder air of the upper regions and’ mixing 
| with it. When in the balloon, { have seen mist or 
vapour, rising from marshy ground and water, dissi- 
pate in a region relatively dry; at other times 
vapour has risen, invisible at first, but, passing 
through higher regions where the relative degree of 
moisture has been great, indeed nearly approaching 
to saturation, it has assumed visible substance as 
cloud. 

Howard justly observes, that the operation of 
one simple principle would produce an effect at all 
times uniform, and varying only in degree. We 
should then see no density in clouds, but in‘ their 
magnitude; and the same attraction that could 
bring minute drops of water together through a 
considerable space of atmosphere in a few minutes, 
ought not to end there, but should effect their per- 
fect union into layers, and, finally, into rain. 

To discover the law of their aggregation is difficult, 
| for the electrical conditions of a mass may be tested, 

but the operation of a variable electric force con- 
| tributing to form such mass, in the absence of de- 
monstrative proof, can only be inferred. The law 
| of attraction and repulsion by which particles, simi- 
larly electrified, repel, or in opposite electrical states 
| attract, would account for the aggregation of united 
particles ; while accumulations fail to coalesce, and 
| therefore continue in a state of suspension, depend- 
| ent on other influences to disperse in rain or other 
| forms of precipitation. The electrical conditions of 
| a mass have been proved beyond the power of doubt, 
some clouds being found charged with negative, and 
others with positive electricity, occasionally alter- 
nating with rapidity from one extreme to another in 
a brief interval. In the nimbus, or rain-cloud, both 
| conditions have been found united, the depth of its 
central mass now positively charged, whilst its 
| fringed ragged edges exhibit the opposite extreme 
of a negative degree. 
Fog, mist, and haze may be assumed to illustrate 
the most elementary forms of condensed vapour, 
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and to contain the simple elements of more perfect 
cloud formations. Being separate divisions of a sup- 
plementary group, they prevail together or in turn 
at different elevations, when the air is moist and 
the temperature falls below the dew-point ; that is 
to say, when the air becomes cooled below the tem- 
perature at which vapour is deposited upon a sur- 
rounding surface cooler than itself. Of visible 
vapour, they are modifications of different degrees 
of density. Haze is the least opaque : rising from 
the surface of the ground, it fades by imperceptible 
degrees into the ordinary transparent atmosphere, 
Mist is a local phenomenon, appearing chiefly in 
early morning or towards nightfall, and hovers like 
an embryo cloud for a few feet over meadows or 
moist surfaces, sometimes rising from the ground 
or creeping along the soil. Fog is the most im- 
portant modification of the group: it exists at 
the highest elevations, is the most general, and, 
without question, is the most dense, It is dry or 
wet, and may exist in either state, in successive 
alternate layers, to a considerable height above the 
ordinary level of the clouds. 

The condensation of an aqueous mass consists 
probably in the formation of a multitude of thin 
vesicles of lighter specific gravity than the sur- 
rounding air. So far as I have seen, a cloud does 
not consist of solid drops, but of vesicles, bladder- 
like, after the manner of a soap-bubble, although I 
have never seen anything like a bladder in any 
cloud I have been in. That the atoms are vesicular, 
I rather infer from their floating, and from the 
optical phenomena of clouds and mists, the rainbow, 
halo, and corona ; and from being enveloped in fog 
when the known amount of water present has been 
exceedingly small. For instance, it is generally 
understood that a cubic inch of water produces a 
cubic foot of steam. When at heights exceeding four 
miles, and when there was less than one 2000th 
part of a cubic inch of water in a cubic foot of air, 
a bulk of vapour or cloud has been produced sufii- 
cient to envelope us infog. Not only did this drop 
of water, one 100th of an inch in diameter, in a cubic 
foot, make itself visible, but everything else was 
hidden from view. So small a solid I think must 
have been dispersed in a vesicular form to fill so 
large a space. 

De Saussure, whilst travelling among the Alps, 
found himself enveloped in a mist which was almost 
stagnant, He was astonished at the size of the 
drops, as he thought them, and at beholding them 
float slowly past him without falling to the ground. 
Some were larger than peas, and on catching them in 
his hand, they proved to be bladders inconceivably 
thin. I have, however, as I have said, never seen 
any bladder-like bodies in clouds. This vesicular 
formation, by the lighter specific gravity of its par- 
ticles, would account for the suspension of clouds. 
But whether vesicular or minute solid drops, the 
measure and degree of electrical agency upen their 
ultimate form and structure is little else than 
conjecture, 





Of the seven modifications of the clouds, classified 
according to Howard’s nomenclature, the three 
divisions I have named occupy respectively a dis- 
tinct region of the atmosphere. To the stratus is 
assigned the lowest elevation, and the least develop- 
ment of form and structure. Its spreading vapours 
mix at night-fall with the creeping mists of evening, 
and afterwards descend in one unbroken sheet 
towards the surface-of the earth. Its broad level 
plains float nearer to the ground than other modifi- 
cations. It prevails in autumn when the tempera- 
ture of the night is often greatly different from that 
of the day, and is especially the cloud of night. 
As the vapours rising from the heated surface of the 
earth during the day become condensed with lower- 
ing of temperature, so this cloud forms in the de- 
clining evening, and melts away before the beams 
of the rising sun. It is of a medium degree of 
density, and in calm evenings ascends in spreading 
sheets, like an inundation, from the bottom of the 
valleys, or rises from the surfaces of lakes or 
rivers, or water generally. Its duration is fre- 
quently throughout the night. 

To the cumulus is given a higher elevation and 
more perfect development. Whether viewed from 
a balloon above, or from the earth beneath, it bears 
an important part in the scenery of the clouds. 
Of the densest structure it is formed in the lower 
regions of the atmosphere, and travels with the 
current’ nearest to the earth. Ascending from an 
irregular base, clouds of this modification rise into 
conical rounded heaps. They belong to the morn- 
ing hours, and begin to form shortly after sunrise, 
attain their maximum in the hottest part of the 
day, diminish by degrees, and perfectly disperse 
about "sunset, The cumulus of fine weather floats 
at a moderate elevation, and belongs to a region 
above the stratus. Clouds of this division form 
a natural screen to protect the earth from the 
direct rays of the sun in the hottest weather ; 
and by reflexion diffuse heat throughout the at- 
mosphere. They are greatly influenced by vicissi- 
tudes of weather, sometimes evaporating as soon 
as formed or when forming, and pass quickly into 
other modifications. They may either continue 
for a period together of the same size, or rapidly 
increase to the bulk of mountains. Before rain 
they are more fleecy and of looser texture than 
in settled weather. Clouds of this modification 
have a marked character of their own, and can 
scarcely be mistaken for any other. Howard ob- 
serves that their appearance towards sunset, when, 
instead of dispersing, they continue to rise, be- 
tokens the approach of thunder. He attributes the 
rounded and tufted figure of the cumulus to an 
evaporating cause beyond the mutual attraction of 
particles, and accounts for the rapid growth and 
great size of its protuberances by the attraction of 
large insulated conducting masses, when charged 
with electricity, over smaller masses within their 
influence. 

The level base from which they rise is due to the 
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evaporation of the lower surface towards the earth | 
during the increase of diurnal temperature. The 
cumulus itself, being formed of the morning vapours, 

carried upwards by ascending currents from the | 
warmer earth, condenses in colder regions of the 

air, It does not afford rain, because drops similarly 

electrified repel each other, and therefore remain 

suspended, failing to coalesce. This is Howard's 

theory, based upon electrical agency. 

Combined with other modifications, the cumulus, 
in its boldest form, is the leading element of 
beauty in the finest regions of cloud scenery. Its 
numerous surfaces express solidity and depth, and 
give rise to multiplied reflections of light and 
colour. The cumulus of showery or variable wea- 
ther breaks apart in fleecy tufts, white, like 
cotton newly carded. Looked down upon from the 
car of a balloon, through the medium of a clear 
atmosphere, they take forms, suggested. by their 
mass, and seem to rest upon the ground. I have 
seen them, at a distance, like huge swans, dotted 
about the landscape ; and at other times resembling 
the smoke of a simultaneous discharge of heavy ord- 
nance. We were at the time I speak of travelling 
at a moderate elevation, and as we made our silent 
way, but little above the clouds, which were broken 
or detached, we could easily perceive the balloon’s 
shadow traversing the fields and roads. Similarly 
we observed the shadows of cumuli clouds slowly 
passing over the ground. The sun at the time was 
shining, and the illuminated earth looked like a 
beautiful garden. The clouds were tinged with the 
blue of the atmosphere, whilst portions of the land- 
scape were shadowed with violet. 

Viewed from the earth, under the action of a 
noonday summer sun, the cumulus is the mountain- 
cloud, culminating in the picturesque and rugged 
beauty which is peculiar to it. The same cloud, 
viewed in wet and variable weather, divides into 
shapeless tufts, white and flocculent, which drift 
across a sea of azure, and change in outline as the 
angle of elevation varies at which we view them, in 
their passage from the horizon to the zenith, and 
onwards to the limits of our field of view. 

At the highest elevation float the fibres of the 
cirrus, parallel, or grouped into feathery tufts, 
which resemble a lock or curl of hair. Their dura- 
tion is uncertain; but in fine weather, with light 
variable breezes, the sky is seldom clear of small 
oblique groups of cirrus. From the car of the 
balloon, at a height of several miles, I have seen 
this cloud still many miles higher. It is the least 
dense of clouds. In periods of wet weather it is 
attracted into thin horizontal sheets, and forms at a 
lower elevation, subsiding into stratus. Its fibres, 
miles in length when parallel, converge to a point 





in the horizon, in obedience to the laws of per- 
spective, In feathery whisks, curled or diverging, 
it is popularly known as the mares’ tails. It 
travels with the higher currents of the atmo- 
sphere, but is more often motionless, Its long | 
extensible fibres frequently extend in parallel bars | 


from horizon to horizon. Howard has estimated 
them to be at least sixty miles in length ; but at 
times they must be of much greater extent. In its 
purest form its delicately white-pencilled threads 
are collected into groups of oblique cirrus, or ex- 
tend digressing across the sky. Floating at an 
elevation where the temperature is much below the 
freezing-point, they are believed to be formed of 
frozen particles, beyond the milder influences of the 
earth. 

From the great elevation of the cirrus, we may 
fairly assume it to be crystalline, an opinion 
strengthened by the fact, that it reflects, together 
with its derivative forms of cirro-cumulus and 
cirro-stratus, halos, coronz, and other optical ap- 
pearances referable to the refraction and reflection 
of ice-crystals, which almost invariably appear in 
the cirrus and its modifications. 

From observing the changes of the cirrus, Howard 
conceives them to be influenced by other laws than 
those which apply to the aggregation of particles of 
crystallised bodies, which would be uniform, and if 
numerous, limited. But the repeated movements 
and metamorphoses of the cirrus, in his estimation, 
betoken a large amount of electrical agency. Re- 
moved beyond the influence of the daily tempera- 
ture of the earth, and presenting frozen surfaces of 
water, suspended at an elevation by which they 
reflect the departing colours of the sunset long after 
other forms of cloud, Howard assigns to them the 
action of electrical conductors, which seem to restore 
by degrees the equilibrium of the electric fiuid ; 
supposing the flexuous fibres of the cirrus to be in- 
terposed between the two electric states. 

I prefer to follow the observations of Howard, 
and to ground my own upon his classification, 
which has been accepted without dissent. Founded 
upon a sure basis of fact, hourly open to criticism, 
no one has seriously challenged the system he 
advances. His opinions and theories, the result 
of life-long unwearied activity in one peculiar field 
of study, are also entitled to the gravest considera- 
tion. A more extended insight into the processes 
of nature’s great laboratory, will doubtless exhibit 
fallacies of conjecture which now look plausible in 
argument. But until that time arrives, I am well 
content, without committing myself to the support 
of theories, to rely upon his grounds of argument as 
trustworthy in their bearing; and to find in them 
the surest base that offers for further research into 
the phenomena of visible vapour in all its forms. 

Between the divisions of the group we have been 
considering are modifications derived from each re- 
spectively. In Howard’s nomenclature they are as 
follows :— 

Cirro-Cumulus:—Small, well-defined, roundish 
masses, in close horizontal arrangement or contact. 

Cirro-Stratus:— Horizontal, or slightly-inclined 
masses, attenuated towards a part or the whole of 
their circumference, bent downward, or undulated ; 
separate, or in groups of small clouds having their 
character. 
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Cumulo-stratus :—Cirro-stratus blended with the 
cumulus, and either appearing intermixed with 
heaps of the latter, or superadding a wide-spread 
structure to its base. 

Cumulo-Cirro-Stratus, or Nimbus:—The rain- 
cloud. A system of clouds from which rain is 
falling. 

The Cirro-Cumulus is formed from the fibres of 
the cirrus, which, passing to a lower elevation, 
collapse, and gather into small rounded tufts. The 
subsidence of the cirrus into this compound form 
may be progressive, or the change may be effected 
momentarily throughout the group. It exhibits an 
arrangement of small connected clouds or tufts, 
oftentime in layers, and floating one above another. 
‘*Mackere!l sky,” as popularly known, is simply 
the prevalence of distinct beds of cirro-cumulus. It 
is common in summer and fine weather. 

Cirro-Stratus is also a modification of the cirrus. 
It is formed from the subsidence of its oblique fibres 
into.a horizontal position, at the time that they 
approach more nearly, grouping themselves with 
great compactness and regular arrangements. It is 
dense in the centre of the mass. Howard com- 
pares. this cloud, seen in the distance, to shoals of 
fish, which it much resembles. Its forms are vari- 
able, sometimes presenting the appearance of bands 
or bars, or interwoven streaks, like the grain of 
polished wood. It precedes wind and rain, and 
shows itself in the intervals of a storm. Overhead, 
these clouds are seen as horizontal strata; in the 
distance they diminish in perspective to bands of 
slender filaments. 

Cumulo-Stratus:—This compound modification, 
the blending of three simple forms, is of great 
volume and different degrees of density. It belongs 
to an atmosphere surcharged with moisture, and 
unites without destroying the principal character of 
the:simple form of clouds which range from one ex- 
treme of elevation to another, combining, without 
destroying, the leading features of the group which 
alternately prevail, unite, and change. Valleys 
open, and chasms deepen, in the obscurity of its 
depths. From plains of stratus the cumulus rears 
its Alpine crest, and towers to a level»where the 
cirro-stratus crowns its summit, which frequently 
reposes on it as upon the actual mountain-top. Pre- 
sently the cumulus dissolves, and merges, with its 
attendant vapour, into a single mighty heap. Similar 
volumes successively rise and form, entering from 
below the stratus, and unite into mountain chaina, 
which give rise to innumerable plains and steep de- 
clivities. Looking down upon the clouds thus, they 
suffer no distortion from perspective. We have 
climbed their summit, and the view opens naturally 
on all sides, with a breadth we have no knowledge of 
of.on earth. Valleys lose themselves in depths of 
shadow, and clouds sweep over snowy surfaces of 
light retlected on the plains below. Looking upward 
from the earth, we lose the reality of the scene, and 
the incumbent mass of a covered sky is crushed into 

a horizontal plane, upon which we see depicted the 








lected at different heights; but when the tempera- 





changing outline of masses foreshortened, according 
to the angle at which we view them. Beyond the 
first layer of clouds in an overcast sky, often- 
times there may be another range of dense cloud, a 
mile and more higher. Howard, who writes as an 
observer situated upon the earth, remarks of a sky 
covered with cirro-cumulus :—‘*The whole, seen as 
it passes off to the distant horizon, presents to the 
fancy mountains covered with snow, intersected 
with darker ridges, lakes of water, rock, and 
towers.” 

Cumulo-Cirro-Stratus, or Nimbus:—I have my- 
self realised the truth which Howard indicates, 
that the increased density of a single modification 
is insufficient to produce rain. This increased 
density is the union of clouds, which spread, unite, 
and fall into one unbroken sheet, rain falling only 
when the underlayer is present with another at 
a higher elevation. Howard observes that this 
upper stratum may be but a thin haze of cloud 
above the lower and more dense; but a compound 
system it must be to produce rain. Underneath 
the upper film or veil the denser clouds of a lower 
elevation arrive, merge into each other, and form 
a dense herizontal mass, entered from below by 
fresh accessions from adjacent clouds. The forma- 
tion of the nimbus, and the system of compound 
layers before rain can fall, is one point of study I 
have had in view. It has caused me to ascend in 
heavy rain to test the fact I have established; but 
the subsidence of adjacent clouds, and the degree 
of proximity between the layers to produce a fall 
of rain, I have not yet been able to determine-with 
certain accuracy. 

Twenty years ago I made experiments to deter- 
mine, if possible, why it is that a much larger 
amount of rain collects in.a gauge near the surface of 
the earth than in one placed at an elevation in the 
same locality. The result was shown to be that the 
difference of amounts collected at different elevations 
was intimately allied to temperature. When the rain 
was at the same temperature, or a little warmer than 
the air through which it passed, I invariably found 
no difference existed in the quantities of rain col- 


ture of the rain was lower than the temperature of 
the air, a considerable difference was always found 
to exist. From this circumstance, it appeared 
probable that the difference in the quantities of rain 
collected at different heights is owing, at least in 
part, to the great condensation of the vapour in the 
loweratmosphere, through coming in contact with the 
relatively colder rain. By means of balloon ascents, 
I had hoped to resume those experiments, and in- 
vestigate the phenomena of rain and its precipita- 
tion: why it is that sometimes it falls in large drops 
and at other times in minute particles; whether 
during rain the air is completely saturated with 
moisture; and, finally, to determine the accuracy of 
Professor Philips’s deduction, that rain-drops de- 
crease in size with elevation. In addition, I was in 
hopes of discovering, if possible, the space ordinarily 
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of plain, beyond which glistened, like a lake under 
his beams, volumes of cloud spread like an ocean on 
every side. Ever-changing, it gathered in mountain 
heaps, richly shaded for a brief interval until the 
sun was closed from view, when neutral-tinted gloom 
took possession of the field. The earth was again 
visible through breaks, and the creeping morning 
mists were still resting upon its surface. Daylight 
was gathering strength, and again the clouds closed 
over in dense and rugged volumes, deeply shadowed 
and intersected with deep ravines. On the utmost 
verge of a deep valley, the sun rose again, this time 
flooding the atmosphere with a sea of brilliant light. 

Mountains of cloud sunk as we rose to view 
them, bathed in a golden glow. Clouds swept 
boldly over, casting their shadow upon lake and 
mountain scene, and added by force of contrast to 
the brilliant tints below. The cold was intense. 
| Looking to the east, the moon was calmly visible, 
pale and suspended over distant peaks of clouds, 
rising apparently from seas of cotton. 

We had risen to a height of three miles; our 
boots were sheathed with ice. Sound was sharp 


and clear, and divided the keen moist air with a | 


ringing echo. Stratus below, cirrus above; a sea 
of clouds around, 1000 feet in depth, and under- 
neath, the surface of the earth, without a ray of 
sun, murky and dim. The scene around possessed 
elements of grandeur which bore no relation to 
the sun-rise of earth. Grouped around the car, 
above and below our level, were summits of 
Alpine cloud, sloping to their base in glistening 
plains of light, or towering upward from sheets of 
stratus which descended to earth, or the more simple 
form of mist and haze, which still clouded the at- 
mosphere below. High overhead floated the cirrus 
in the deepening azure of the morning light. Thus 
we were conscious of height and distance, in the posi- 
tion of the clouds, their structure, and the true bulk 
which they attain. Light and colour helped us to 
explore their territory; and in the kingdom of illu- 


sive forms we realised the finest applications of the | 


principles of colour and the force of contrasted 
shadow. ‘Colour’ has always seemed to me a dis- 
tinctive beauty in a field of vapour. Clothed in 
hues of neutral grey, the clouds are tinged with the 


prevailing blue of the atmosphere. Immersed in a 
transparent medium, they receive upon their surface 
remote modifications of the reflected glories of sunrise 
and sunset. Without traces of local colouring, a 
field of cloud looked down upon from above is 
diversified with hues allied to the tertiary divisions 
of the chromatic scale. In one glance I have seen 
olive, russet, and citrine, together deepening into 
grey or blueish shadows. Should the sun be setting, 
it gilds the brown, pale shadows of the topmost 
clouds, and will show probably wreaths of newly- 
forming vapour, ready to descend, and crown the 
topmost summit of Alpine peaks, which rear them- 
selves from a mass of dense shapeless shadows in 
the grey obscurity of formless clouds. I am speak- 
ing now as an observer among the clouds, where 
the line of the horizon is the circumference of a 
circle, of which the balloon itself marks the centre. 
With reference to the numerous details of land- 
scape, the clouds, regarded from the surface of the 
earth, have a subordinate relation. But as a lead- 
ing element of beauty in all compositions, they are 
readily to be recognised, whether applying to the 
actual scene in nature, or to its representation. In 
point of colouring, their value may be estimated 
according to the importance of the tertiary degrees 
of the chromatic scale. These triple tints assist in 
contrast, and, when neglected, induce monotony. 
Compounded of pure colour, they are the base upon 
which must rest its most brilliant effects, and are a 
natural medium through which near objects fade 
into the remoteness of the horizon. Blended and 
| diffused by atmospheric action into neutral and in- 
distinguishable hues below the clouds, these milder 
| harmonies cast into strong relief the bolder features 
| of the landscape, and, in a pictorial sense, complete 
| the natural range of colour belonging to earth and 
atmosphere. 
In these remarks, I wish to emphasise the fact, 
that cloud effects seen from the earth, however 
| beautiful they may be, are but representations upon 
a plain surface of the actual scenery above; and 





| that, to advance our knowledge of cloud formation, 
| the further study of the visible vapour of the air 
| must be proceeded with among the clouds. In no 
| other way shall we obtain unprejudiced results. 
JAMES GLAISHER. 





THE ENGLISH DEMONTAC. 


THERE is nothing more difficult in the whole 
raage of our criminal jurisprudence, than to deter- 
mine satisfactorily what constitutes insanity. The 
English law, always willing to take a merciful view 
of a case, holds, that a madman, or one temporarily 
insane, who commits crime, should be considered 
an object of sympathy, rather than a criminal; and 
by its readiness to give the offender the benefit of a 
doubt, it is more than probable that many of those 
at present confined in our criminal lunatic asylums, 
and treated with the greatest kindness, would, had 


stern justice been meted out to them, have either 
expiated their crimes on the gallows, or been work- 
ing out their time in achain-gang. But the English 
law is strict when the criminal cannot be proved 
to be out of his mind. To give the least sanction 
to the idea that a man in the full possession of his 
reasoning powers, should not be answerable for his 
actions, would be to admit a dangerous precedent, 
and one that might ultimately lead to the most 
serious consequences. 

But while the difference between sanity and in- 
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sanity is theoretically defined by our lawyers with 
the utmost strictness, it may not be amiss to ask 
whether there is not another power—and that one 
of unqualified evil—which exists among us, and 
which, while it carries with it not one trace of in- 
sanity, is yet equally dangerous and far removed 
from the natural condition of the human mind. By 
it men are driven to the commission of the most 
wicked actions, without either the slightest apparent 
reason or provocation, and even while they are at 
the same time fully alive to their moral duties. 
Nay, it even occasionally goes so far as to make 
them abhor the very crime they are committing, 
appearing indeed to place them in the position of 
demoniacs. 

Eminent writers, both theological and scientific, 
have attempted to prove that the demoniacs of 
Scripture times were simply persons who laboured 
under phases of insanity, or suffered from some 
hallucination. The Old and New Testaments in 
many parts, however, appear to directly contradict 
this supposition, and the twenty-fourth verse of the 
fourth chapter of St. Matthew may especially be 
quoted. Here it is written, ‘‘ Even those who were 
possessed with demons, and those who were lunatic, 
and those who had the palsy.” Here a distinct 
line of separation seems to be drawn between the 
demoniac and the madman. True, many theolo- 
gians—and among them Hugh Farmer, who wrote 
on the demoniacs of the New Testament, about the 
middle “éf the last century—seem to hold that 
paralysis, and more especially epilepsy, were in- 
cluded in the term ‘‘ demoniacal possession.” But 
such could hardly have been the case, since no evil 
tendency seems to be connected with paralysis, 
while in the attacks of epilepsy, the mind of the 
patient is so totally prostrated, that he is incapable 
of entertaining any wicked idea or action. We 
have, therefore, every reason to believe, that the 
Scriptures in no way intended to include these 
diseases under the head of demoniacal possession. 

A marked difference may be discerned between 
the demoniac and the lunatic. A madman never 
acknowledges himself to be insane ; the supposed 
demoniac, on the contrary, while firmly insist- 
ing that he is in his right senses, fully believes 
himself to have been impelled to the commission of 
his crime by the influence of some power he was 
unable to withstand, Nothing is more common 
than to find in our prisons persons labouring under 
this conviction. Mrs. Meredith, the Honorary 
Secretary of the Female Branch of the Prisoners’ 
Aid Society—a lady who has had great experience 
among our female convicts, having been appointed 
by government to visit the women confined in the 
Brixton Prison—assures me that it is very common 
to find among them, those who readily admit the 
crime for which they have been incarcerated, as 
well as the enormity of their sin. Such persons 
will allow that they were fully convinced of its 
wickedness at the time of its perpetration ; and yet 
they will iasist that they had not at the moment 














the power to control themselves. During their 
imprisonment, they will even frequently burst out 
into uncontrollable fits of violence without the least 
provocation, and at the same time use the most 
blasphemous language. When, however, the attack 
is over, they calmly admit they were fully aware 
of their outrageous and causeless behaviour, and 
insist that they were impelled to it by the Devil. 
Many of them, indeed, are perfectly well aware 
when an attack is impending, and will frequently 
tell the warders in their own phraseology, that 
“‘they are sorry to say they feel a ‘break out’ is || 
coming on.” 

Another extraordinary feature in these attacks 
is the almost supernatural strength which the 
women seem for the time being to possess. Mrs. 
Skyring, a lady of unimpeachable veracity, who 
was for many years the lady visitor to the female 
convicts in the Millbank Prison, informs me, that she 
has frequently seen three or four powerful men 
severely taxed, in taking one female priséner of no 
great muscular power to her cell, and that their exer- 
tions were such, that the perspiration poured off their 
faces. When she visited the prison, one morning, 
some years since, she found that a woman, who 
was subject to such attacks, had the night before, 
in a paroxysm of unprovoked fury, broken her 
iron bedstead into pieces. ‘‘ How is it possible?” 
said Mrs. Skyring to her, ‘‘that.you could have 
had the strength to do it?” “Oh, ma’am!” was 
the woman’s reply, ‘‘I did it easily then, but I 
couldn’t do it now, or anything like it. When the 
Devil is in me, I could break up one twice as strong 
as that is.’ A woman of the name of Kearns, 
whose case is mentioned in the ‘‘ Memoirs of a 
Prison Matron,” and whom I afterwards saw in the 
Convict Lunatic Asylum, at Fisherton, near Salis- 
bury, was another instance of the super-human 
power possessed by women during attacks of this 
kind. When in Millbank Prison, she would tear 
the iron bars from the fastenings in the stone steps to 
use them as weapons of defence ; and when confined 
for punishment in the dark cell, she would tear up 
the flooring with her hands. At Fisherton, where, 
by the way, not the slightest insanity (according to 
the legal definition of the term) could be detected in 
her, it required the united strength of three power- 
ful male warders to hold her. She, too, was per- 
fectly well aware of the approach of the attack, and 
when not under the paroxysm, was generally a 
quiet well-conducted person. Lately, a woman, 
subject to a similar infirmity, was sent by the 
authorities from one of our prisons to Fisherton, as 
a lunatic, but notwithstanding all the skill and 
experience of the medical officers of the asylum, 
not a single trace of insanity could be detected in 
her, and she was sent back to the prison she had 
come from. 

Among male prisoners the uncontrollable spirit of 
evil is equally developed, although it generally 
shows itself in a different way. Fits of passion 
are less frequent among them, while hardened 
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wickedness is perhaps more common. Between the 
paroxysms of fury, females will conduct themselves 
in an orderly and respectable manner, but with 
similar cases in male prisoners, the warders are 
never certain. 

But it is rather in our Crintinal Lunatic Asylums 
that cases assuming the form of demoniacal posses- 
sion, generally manifest themselves in acts which set 
at defiance all legal detinitions of insanity. A case of 
the kind came under my own notice some few years 
since in the Conviet Lunatic Asylum at Fisherton. 
A prisoner who had been tried for an attempt to 
murder, was convicted, and sentenced to penal 
servitude for life. While undergoing the proba- 
tionary term of solitary confinement, he had shown 
some symptoms of insanity (whether real or assumed 
it. would be impossible to say, for sometimes 
prisoners feign it with great skill), and had in 
consequence been sent to the Asylum. Here he 
had been plaeed:ina ward in which some score of 
the most dangerous patients in the establishment 
were confined. At the Fisherton Asylum, neither 
handcuffs, strait-waistcoats, nor lock-up cells are 
used to-restrain the patients—discipline being main- 
tained amongst them solely by a very efficient and 
powerful staff of warders,. who are generally chosen 
from pensioners of the Army or Navy, and are 
always men of good character. One morning when 
this class of patients was in the airmg-ground—a 
space surrounded by high walls and not more than 
a quarter of anvacre in extent—the prisoner alluded 
to, for some real or imaginary provocation, made 
an attack upon another patient. Oneiof the warders 
on duty (a remarkably powerful and good-tempered 
man, and a great favourite with all) interfered to 
preserve order, and succeeded in separating the 
disputants, sorely to the annoyance of the aggressor, 
who threatened to be avenged on the warder for 
his interference. Some weeks passed over without 
the fellow taking any notice of what bad happened 
beyond. occasionally scowling sullenly at the 
warder, which he treated with perfect indifference. 
One morning, however, when the warder entered 
the yard, the prisoner suddenly sprang upon him, 
aud with some weapon, which he held in his hand, 
attempted to stab him in the throat. So well 
had the blow been aimed, that it would certainly 
have severed the carotid artery, had not the warder 
suddenly jumped aside; as it was, he received a 
deep wound in the shoulder. He immediately 
seized the prisoner and threw him on the ground, 
when the other warders came to his : assistance. 
The man was secnred, and the weapon he had used 
—a sharp piece of iron fixed: firmly in a wooden 
handle with some string—was taken from him. 

Now this was a case which, according to the 
law, exhibited no symptom of insanity. A trifling 
provocation had been received, which the prisoner 
had determined to avenge. By some means he 
procured (or more probably found) a small piece of 
an iron hoop, which, unobserved, he had ground to 
the sharpness of a razor. He then obtained two 





pieces of wood, which, most probably by means 
of the piece of iron already in his possession, he 
fashioned into the shape of ahandle. He then 
managed to get a piece of string, with which he 
neatly fastened the two pieces of wood together 
with the iron between. How he contrived to 
do all this, incessantly watched as he was, it is 
difficult to imagine. He possibly fixed the iron 
in the handle when in bed, with his hands beneath 
the clothes, and when the warder was asleep, 
for oné officer remained in the ward all night, 
his bed being enclosed by a strong iron cage into 
which he locked himself, that he might not be 
murdered in his sleep, but wliich he could leave at 
@ moment’s notice to quell any disturbance that 
might arise. 

Another singular feature which appears generally 
to distinguish this particular tendency of the mind 
from insanity is, that the individual, although 
perfectly well aware of the crime he is about to 
commit and the consequences which may attend it, 
has neither pleasure nor ‘satisfaction in its perpetra- 
tion ; and the victim is generally one who has given 
him no cause of offence whatever. On the contrary, 
indeed, he is often one to whom he is tenderly at- 
tached. The only thing which the lunatic:and the 
supposed ‘demoniac appear to have in common, is 
that neither seems to repent of the fault he has 
committed, though the latter will frequently regret 
the sorrow he has caused to others by his crime. 
For the victim ‘himself he has none whatev@® 

A singular difference exists also in the means of 
curing the two classes. Over the lunatic religion 
appears'to have no power, beyond a certain sort of 
sedative influence ; while with the other its power is 
not ‘unfréquently very great. On conversing some 
years ago on the subject of demoniacal possession 
with an eminent minister of religion, he told me 
that he fully believed in the possibility of this 
disease, and of the power of religion over it, for 
he had experienced its effects in his own person. 
He had a daughter, who was then grown up, to 
whom, when a‘child of about ten years of age, he 
had an extraordinary affection. Every action of 
her life was:a‘source of intense interest to him, and 
one of his greatest pleasures was to instruct her and 
develope her mind himself. Without his love 
suffering the slightest abatement a terrible ‘desire 
to destroy her came upon him. The feeling - gave 
him great horror, and he attempted to overcome it 
—but.in vain. In despair he applied to an eminent 
physician for advice, and candidly told him the 
whole history: of the case. The physician prescribed 
change of air, amusement, and separation from the 
child. The minister followed the advice, and the 
terrible desire appeared to leave him, but, on again 
meeting with his daughter, it’came over him in full 
force. He now determined to try the effect of 
earnest and continual prayer. The attacks became 
far weaker and with Tonger intervals between them. 
On each successive return of the temptation—no 
matter how slight—he immediately offered up 4 
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prayer, and the thought left him. He continued 
this system, till at last he completely conquered the 
desire, and it never returned to him. 

The following case will also show the power of 
prayer in repelling attacks of the kind. A married 
lady, about five-and-thirty years of age, who was 
the mother of several children, and lived on terms 
of great affection with her husband and family, was 
noticed to become sullen and abstracted in her 
behaviour, without any apparent cause. For some 
time she struggled silently against the feeling, but 
it increased in intensity till at last it developed 
itself into acts of great harshness and even cruelty 
to the children, and of aversion towards her husband. 
Her behaviour caused much alarm and grief to her 
family and friends, and she was narrowly watched ; 
yet nothing could be discovered indicative of in- 
|| sanity. A change also came over her religious 
ideas. She-had been a regular and attentive atten- 
dant at. a place of worship, but she suddenly 
|| ceased to go at all; nor could any arguments in- 
|| duce-her toalter her conduct. The attack continued 
|| to increase, although she appeared occasionally 
| to struggle energetically against it, and in these 
intervals she would be. exceedingly kind to her 
| children, though it was easy to detect that her 
| affection was rather assumed than real. At last 
| she confided to a female relation, that her mind had 
|| lately undergone a complete change, for which she 
|| could not aceount. She told her she had taken the 
strongest dislike to her husband, (whose behaviour 
to her had always been of the most affectionate 


| description,) and a horrible wish continually came 
over her to attack<her children, to whom she had 


hitherto. been a most exemplary mother. This 
|| friend, naturally dreading the consequences which 
| might arise from such an abnormal condition of the 
|| mind, informed the lady’s husband, who imme- 
| diately applied for advice to a physician of great 
| experience in diseases of the mind. He ordered 
|| that she should be, instantly separated from her 
|| family, and placed where she could have plenty of 
|| amusement, besides change of air and scene. The 
|| husband determined to act on the suggestion, and a 
|| female friend of the family, residing at Brighton, 
readily agreed to take charge of the unfortunate 
|| lady till a change for the better should take place. 
|| For several weeks after her arrival at Brighton, 
| she did not, exhibit the same animosity towards her. 
|| husband avd family, but her mind in regard to 
religious | subjects evidently became worse. She 
refused to join the family at prayers, nothing could 
induce her to enter a place of worship, and she 
would frequently burst out into the most blas- 
phemous expressions against the Deity himself. 
Her husband now became dreadfully alarmed, and 
requested the minister of his chapel, an eminent 
| Nonconformist divine, for whom his wife had a 
great respect, to try if it were not possible to bring 
her to a better frame of mind. His request was 
willingly acceded. to, and the minister left London 
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for Brighton. To his.great regret the lady received | 


him coldly and sternly. She told him she had no 
desire to see him or any of his profession, and re- 
quested him to leave the house. He attempted to 
soothe her, and, assisted by the lady of the house, 
with great tact drew her into conversation on in- 
different subjects. Having thus attracted her 
attention, he suddenly proposed that she and 
the lady of the house should join him in prayer. 
She made no objection, though it was evident she 
felt no pleasure in the proposition, and the three 
kneeled down at the table, the lady being opposite 
to the minister, who, covering his face with his 
hands, commenced a long and earnest prayer. After 
some time had elapsed, he thought he felt occasion- 
ally a slight movement of the table, but he took mo 
notice, and without removing his hands continued 
praying. Presently his attention was attracted by 
the sound of a strong sobbing on the part of the 
lady, who shortly afterwards burst into a violent 
flood of tears. The minister ceased praying, and 
with the help of the lady’s friend, succeeded in con- 
soling her to a considerable extent. In the evening 
he again offered up prayer, and this time the lady 
joined with evident willingness. He visited her 
afterwards several times, and a gradual but percep- 
tible change for the better took place. She resumed 
her religious duties, and shortly afterwards returned 
to her husband, perfectly restored in mind, and 
became the same pious and affectionate wife and 
mother she had been before her illness, which never 
again returned, 

I may here quote another case which came under 
my own observation, in which a totally different 
system was adopted. A young widow-lady of good 
character, but without any particularly pious ten- 
dency, and ofa somewhat gay disposition, suddenly 
conceived a strong aversion to her two children, 
whom she had hitherto treated with great kindness. 
Her friends noticing her altered behaviour, and 
dreading the results, proposed, under medical advice, 
that.sheshould be separated from her children, to 
try the effect of change of scene and amusement. 
The plan was adopted, and the children were placed 
under the care of a respectable woman in London. 
The mother, meanwhile, went to Paris, where she 
resided at a respectable Boarding House. During 
her stay she entered into every kind of amusement 
and gaiety, and gradually her aversion to her chil- 
dren left her; and after a residence of some months 
in the French capital, she returned to London. It 
was judged best, however, that the children should 
not reside with her, but..continue under the care of 
the person in whose charge they had hitherto been. 
To this she made no objection, but visited them 
frequently; always showing the greatest affection 
for them. One morning the woman in whose charge 
they were, received a note from the mother, request- 
ing she would call on her without delay as she had 
something she wished particularly to communicate 
to her. The woman immediately left home to call 
on the lady, but on her arrival at the house, was 
informed by the servant that her mistress had been 
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obliged to leave home oa some business, but would 


very shortly return. The woman then entered the 
house to await the return of the lady, but finding 
she did not make her appearance, she proceeded to 
her own home, where she found one of the children 
murdered. It afterwards transpired that the mother 
had watched the house till the woman had left it, 
when she had entered and perpetrated the crime. 
On being arrested, she acknowledged, without 
hesitation, that she had killed the child (to whom 
she was tenderly attached) under an impulse she 
could not control. She was tried for the murder, 
and the jury putting a merciful interpretation ou 
her conduct, acquitted her on the ground of insanity, 
and she became an inmate of a Convict Lunatic 
Asylum. Had the same system been adopted with 
her that was used in the last-mentioned case, how 
different might have been the result. 

Although at the commencement of the attack 
religion appears to exercise an immense curative 
power, that power diminishes in strength the 
longer recourse to it is delayed, till, as in the case 
referred to of the criminal in the Fisherton 
Asylum, its efficacy is utterly lost—so debased and 
degraded may the mind of man become by long 
continued wickedness. With women, on the con- 
trary, even in the worst cases, religion appears to 
exercise occasionally a most salutary effect, and it 
is extremely common for female prisoners, whose 
whole lives appear to have been but one tissue of 
vice and crime, to soften under the appeals of the 
minister of religion, or the ladies appointed by 


Government as visitors ; although perhaps the im- 
mediate effects of their teaching may pass away. 
The religious ministrations of ladies appear, how- 
ever, to be on the whole far more efficacious with 
female prisoners, than those of the clergy. 

We may remark here, although not directly con- 
nected with our subject, that ladies are less likely 


to be imposed upon by hypocrites than men. As 
the mind of the female convict becomes debased, 
she appears to increase in cunning. She has tears 
in command for men, and often shows great tact 
in choosing the proper time to use them. Not un- 
frequently the minister of religion (especially if he 
be inexperienced in prison duty) is congratulating 
himself on the effect he believes he has produced 
on the mind of a prisoner, while she, far from 
being penitent, is laughing in her sleeve at the 
deeeption she has practised on him. This is of 
very common occurrence with old offenders. 
Again, amongst ladies, a vast difference exists in 
their capability to engage the attention of female 
prisoners. Some exercise the most wondrous power 
over them; while others are not only unable 
to claim their attention, but their kind offices fre- 
quently appear only to irritate and annoy. A case 
of the kind lately occurred in B—— Prison for 
Female Convicts. A lady and gentleman, under an 
order from the Secretary of State, were visiting the 
building, and on passing through one of the wards 
in which a number of female prisoners were 





assembled, the lady, with great kindness of tone, 
spoke to them, as ‘‘ poor misguided wanderers from 
the fold.” She had hardly uttered the words, 
when with one accord the whole of the prisoners 
present flew into such an uncontrollable fit of fury, 
that the lady had to be hurried out of the ward 
to save her from personal injury. But the anger of 
the prisoners did not subside with the lady’s dis- 
appearance. They all screamed at the top of their 
voices, and this being heard by those in the other 
wards, in a short time all the prisoners in the 
building (numbering some hundreds) took up the 
cry with such energy, that the noise could be heard 
at a considerable distance from the prison walls. 
So intense was the fury of the women, that the 
warders, both male and female, were utterly power- 
less in their attempts to restore order, and they were 
obliged to wait helplessly till the storm had raged 
itself out. Some ladies, too, have the tact of exer- 
cising, by means of religion, an immense power over 
the degraded of their own sex. As a counterpart to 
the anecdote given above, I may quote the case of 
a person, formerly a Bible woman, who now 
devotes her whole time and energy to the refor- 
mation of criminals of her own sex, especially to 
those whose term of imprisonment has expired. 
Through her means, many of those who otherwise 
would have returned to their old depraved habits, 
are now leading a life of respectability. Of the 
singular power possessed by this Bible woman, 
one anecdote must suffice. The lady-superin- 
tendent of a Home for Liberated Female Convicts 
told me that a young woman who had been re- 
leased from prison, was sent there until employ- 
ment could be found for her. <A letter was 
also sent to the lady, advising that a strict watch 
should be kept over the girl, as from some words 
she had let fall before leaving the prison, it. was 
evident she intended to return to her former de- 
graded course of life. The girl, the form of whose 
head indicated the lowest type of intelligence, had, 
before her conviction, been on the streets, from 
which she had been taken by a benevolent lady, 
whose bounty she repaid by purposely setting fire 
to her house while under anger at some imaginary 
affront. The lady-superintendent having heen in- 
formed by the girl that her friends resided in a 
village about twelve miles from Shrewsbury, wrote 
to the clergyman of the parish to ask if he could 
reconcile the girl with her family. In a short time 
she received for answer, that her father and mother 
were quite willing to receive her again. The lady 
now requested the Bible woman to accompany the 
girl (to whom she had given a few shillings as 
pocket-money) to the Euston Square Station, and to 
pay her fare to Shrewsbury, but not to lose sight 
of her till the train started. About three hours 
afterwards, the Bible woman returned to the Home 
alone, for further instructions from the lady. 

‘*No train,” she said, ‘‘ will start before the mail 
train, which arrives at Shrewsbury at a late hour; 
and I hardly thought it advisable that the girl 
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| believed in demoniacal possession. 
| even encouraged the belief to such an extent as to 
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should arrive in the night without anyone to take 
charge of her.” 

‘But surely,” said the lady, ‘“‘ you have not left 
her by herself at the station. If you have, we 
certainly shall not see her again.” 

“Oh ! there is no fear of that, ma’am,” the Bible 
woman replied. ‘I talked to her very seriously 
on the road to the station. I feel I have perfect 
control over her, and that she will remain quietly 
till I return.” 

‘*Pray go back immediately to the station and 
bring her here. She had better not go to Shrewsbury 
till to-morrow.” 

After the Bible woman’s departure, the lady- 
superintendent remained at the Home in a state of 
great anxiety, fearing that the girl might have 
escaped ; but, to her great relief, at nine o'clock in 
the evening she returned. 

‘**I am very pleased to see you,” said the lady. 
**You are quite right to return here, although I did 
not expect you to come alone.” 

‘*Oh, ma’am,” said the girl, ‘“‘I couldn’t have 
done otherwise, had I wished it, when M—— told 
me I was to go back. I felt I must come home 
whether I would or no.” 

It should be stated that the girl reached her 
father’s house in safety, where she has since 
remained, and is leading a respectable life. 


But to return from this long digression. There 


| are many proofs extant, apart from Scriptural 


testimony, to show that the ancient Hebrews fully 
The Rabbis 


give names to the individual demons who were 


|| supposed to exercise particular influences over dif- 
| ferent classes of men. They frequently even gave the 


same names both to the demons and to the diseases 


| or vices over which the demons presided, and also 
|| to the persons habitually addicted to the particular 
|| form of wickedness. Without for one moment 


| holding such nomenclature as anything better than 
an absurdity, one of these demons might almost be 
| said to exist in the present day. Hugh Farmer, 
| quoting Lightfoot’s Hor. Hebr. says, ‘‘ Kordicus, 
|| they believe, is a demon who rules over him who 
| drinks too much new (i.e., alcoholic) wine; and by 
|| this they did not mean that the man was a drunkard 
in the ordinary sense of the word, or a lunatic, but 
| that he was under the power of a demon whose 
|| wishes he was compelled to obey.” ° 

My attention was first called to the similarity 
between the Jewish ideas on the subject of de- 
moniacal possession, and certain effects which the 
abuse of strong liquors is apt to produce on persors 
in our own times. One day I was conversing with 
the chaplain of one of our Metropolitan prisons on 
the subject of demoniacal possession, when his 
wife, who happened to be present, said, “If de- 
moniacal possession does exist among us, a prisoner 
who was here about a month since might, I 
believe, be held forward as a proof. Although 





barely twenty years of age, she has been in prison 
Vill_9 





| 





no fewer than ninetgen times since she was seven- 
teen.” 

**For what crimes has she been punished?” I 
inquired. 

‘*For excessive violence of temper and outrageous 
assaults on unoffending persops—generally without 
the slightest provocation. And yet nothing can be 
brought against her moral character. She is neither 
a thief nor a drunkard ; in fact, the state of utter || 
poverty she was always in (inhabiting alternately 
the workhouse and the prison) precluded the possi- 
bility of obtaining spirits even if she had desired it. 
Neither kindness nor punishment seemed to have 
the slightest effect upon her. Once, when her 
term of imprisonment was over, I took her into my 
own house, and by extreme kindness, tried to see 
if I could not work a reformation in her. But it || 
was useless. After a few days I was obliged to 
send her away. A lady of fortune who visited the 
prison also determined to see what kindness would 
do, and took her home with her, where she was 
treated with the greatest kindness and affection ; 
but before a week had expired she also was obliged 
to send her away.” 

I expressed a strong desire to see the girl. 

‘* She is not here now,” said the chaplain, * but 
when she returns, I will inform you; and I have no 
doubt the governor will allow you to see her. She 
is seldom out of prison a fortnight together.” 

The following week I received a note from the 

chaplain, informing me that the girl was again in | 
prison, and that, if I wished it, I should be allowed 
to see her. The next day, about noon, I called at the 
chaplain’s house. He told me it was a pity I had 
not arrived earlier, for I might then have seen the 
prisoner in one of her attacks. She had been 
walking in the airing ground, and when the other 
prisoners were leaving it, she put her arm round an 
iron column, and declared that she would not go in. 
The female warder kindly endeavoured to persuade 
her to leave the ground, but the only answer she 
received was a flat refusal. The governor was 
sent for, and he said to the girl: 
“ Why will you behave in this foolish manner ? 
Now do go in, like a good girl. If you do not, 
I must punish you, and I have no wish to do 
that.” 

‘*T won’t go in,” was the only reply she made. 

The governor then sent for three male warders to 
axemove her, but so powerful was the clutch of her 
arms on the iron column, that at last they were 
obliged to desist, fearing they might injure her if 
they used greater force. After she had remained 
in that position about an hour, of her own accord 
she loosened her grasp and quietly went to her cell. 

I was now introduced to the governor, who, 
accompanied by the chaplain, conducted me to her 
cell. On entering it we found the prisoner (a young 
girl with a by no means powerful form, and with a 
tolerably good expression of countenance) quietly 
standing with her back against the wall and her 
eyes cast upon the ground, 
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‘*Girl, what is the reason you will continue to 


| 


system has been carried to excess in cases of typhus 


act in the foolish manner you do?” said the | fever. 


governor, with great kindness in his tone and 
manner. ‘It goes to my heart to punish you, but 
I cannot have the rules of the prison set at defiance 
by any one. Now tell me, has any one offended 
you this morning ?” 

‘* No,” the girl answered quietly. 

‘* Have you anything to complain of ?” 

**No, governor.” 

‘* Will you promise me,” said the governor, ‘‘ to 
be a good girl for the remainder of the day if I look 
over what took place this morning.” 

‘*No, governor,” she said, after a moment’s 
silence, as if turning over in her mind his offer. ‘‘I 
feel I can’t be good. The devil is in me to-day, so 

. it’s no use making you a promise.” 

We left the cell, and the door was closed on her. 

The next moment she commenced ringing her bell, 
| calling for the warders, screaming, and giving every 
annoyance in her power. 

‘*She will go on in that manner for hours,” said 
| the governor. 

‘‘ Why do you not place her in a distant part of 
the prison, where she could not disturb the others?” 
I inquired. 

‘“‘T tried that experiment,” said the governor, 
‘‘and she immediately stripped off the hem of 
her gown, and attempted to strangle herself, very 
nearly succeeding. One time, after her behaviour 
had been tolerably quiet, I placed her in company 
with another prisoner; but the woman begged to 
be relieved from her, so great was the dread she 
had of her. Nothing seems to have any beneficial 
effect, and we are never certain of her, for with all 
her fury she is exceedingly cunning.” 

On further inquiry I found that religion seemed 
to have some effect on her, though only a momentary 
one. Occasionally in her fits of fury she would 
commence singing a hymn, and it. generally calmed. 
her. The surgeon of the prison now joined us, and 
I asked him whether there was not some insanity 
in the girl’s case. 

‘‘T would willingly find it if I could,” was his 
reply; ‘‘but although I have watched her most 
attentively, I can find uone whatever.” 

One singular feature in her case should, however, 
be mentioned. The chaplain’s wife (whom she 
appeared to hold in more respect than any one else) 
told me, that the girl was impressed with the firm 
conviction that she was under the power of the 
devil ; and that she could not help her behaviour. 
On further inquiring into her history, I found 
that, till she was seventeen years of age, she showed 
no bad disposition whatever; but was a quiet, 
well-conducted, under-nurse in a family. She then 
suffered from an attack of typhus fever, and was, 
of course, treated under the strong stimulating 
system. After she had recovered from her illness 
these fits of fury came on, I have also met with 
many other extraordinary changes for the worse, in 
the temper of individuals, when the stimulating 





Though religion frequently has an immense effect 
over cases arising from intoxication,—sometimes 
even seeming to effect a perfect cure,—yet relapses 
often happen, and the moment of their occurrence 
can be traced with extraordinary exactitude A 
benevolent lady in Scotland once met in a reforma- 
tory with a young girl, of eighteen or nineteen years 
of age, whose appearance and history greatly in- 
terested her. She was the daughter of respectable 
parents, but had quitted her home and led a life of 
profligacy and drunkenness in the streets of Glasgow. 
The lady, who, with her family, were total 
abstainers, took her to her home in the country, 
where the girl remained for more than two years. 
During that time she was docile, quiet, and 
obedient, and was much esteemed by the family. 
So great was the confidence Mrs. X—— had in 
the girl, that having occasion to visit Edin- 
burgh for a week, she took her with her. One 
night the lady paid a visit to a friend, and, on 
returning home, her cab was stopped by a crowd 
which had collected in the street. round a drunken 
woman, who was screaming at the top of her voice, 
and making use of the most disgusting and profane 
expressions. At first the lady tried to close her 
ears to the sounds, but suddenly she seamed to 
recognise the voice, and, listening attentively, found 
to her horror, that it was the voice of the girl who 
had been so longjan inmate of her house. The next 
morning she appeared before her mistress and 
implored pardon for her behaviour the night before, 
urging, as an excuse, that a person had persuaded 
her to take a glass of whisky, and the moment she 
had tasted the spirit her love for it returned, and 
she could not restrain herself from taking another, 
and so on until she became intoxicated. The lady, 
greatly to her honour, gave her another trial ; but 
it was useless. She soon found out that the girl | 
had added hypocrisy to her other vices, and she 
was obliged to send her away. 

A third case was brought under my notice by 
Mrs. Meredith, whom I have already mentioned. 
She showed me a meek-looking woman, of some 
forty years of age, who had just left prison 
after an incarceration of three years for robbery. 
She had been both a drunkard and a thief. Mis. . 
Meredith induced her to take the pledge, fearing 
that if once she returned to her old habits of 
drinking, her integrity would give way as well. 
Employment was found for her in the house of 
a charitable Jewish lady, who was made aware 
of her history. She continued in this place 
for about a fortnight, when, on seeking for a 
cabman who had entered a public honse, the man 
offered her a glass of gin. The poor woman had 
not the courage to refuse it, and, with her own 
money, took a second glass, and so on till she was 
quite drunk. A second situation was obtained for 
her, but the love of drink had again returned ; and 
as it grew stronger her integrity became less, till at 
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last she was arrested on a charge of robbing the 
house, was convicted, and again imprisoned. 

The power of this demon (assuming it to be one) 
seems to be fully as great over men as over women. 
Not a session passes without cases of the kind 
coming under the notice of the public. Indeed, so 
frequent are they, that it would be useless to speak 
further of them, were it not to point out to the 
reader more distinctly the particular class of cases 
I allude to. A boy about fifteen years of age, 
who resided with his parents (both habitual 
drunkards) in a court in the neighbourhood of St. 
Giles’, was a confirmed tippler, young as he was. 
He possessed a keen ear for music, a good voice, 





and a clear enunciation ; and his principal occu- 
| pation was singing songs in the evening at the 
| various gin-shops and public-houses in the vicinity, 
| for which he generally received either gin or pence 
| from the bystanders. The money he earned in this 
| detestable manner he took home to his parents, 














L* 


| who not only offered no objection to his method of 
|| life, but positively encouraged him in it, as it 
|| enabled them to indulge more frequently in ardent 
|| spirits. By constant practice, the gin the lad took 
| lost & considerable deal of its intoxicating power ; 
|| but he became somewhat eccentric in his manner, 


| though without showing the slightest symptoms of 


| insanity. With only one exception he seemed to 
| have no affection for his family ; and that was for 

his little sister, a child between two and three 
| years of age, of whom he appeared very fond, One 


| afternoon, before commencing his habitual occu- 


|| pation of singing in the public-house, he amused him- 
| self with playing with this child. Suddenly he 
| left off, and, taking the child kindly by the hand, 
| he led her into a back yard, and from thence through 
| @small trap door into a coal cellar. He then took 
| @ piece of cord a few feet long, with a loop on one 
| end of it (which it was afterwards proved he had 
| himself prepared), and placing the loop on his foot, 
| he passed the cord round the child’s neck, and 
pulling the other end tightly, deliberately strangled 
her. He was afterwards tried for the murder, and 
acquitted on the ground of insanity—a view of the 
case which was evidently taken by the jury from 
compassionate feelings, rather than from any facts 
in the evidence to prove it. 

Another and still more terrible case in point, was 
that of the man Jeffries, who was lately hanged at 
the Old Bailey for the murder of his son. The 
history of this man is altogether a most singular 
one, as showing the conflict between good and evil 
within him. It appears that he bad been well 
brought up by honest parents. In his early 
| youth and manhood he kad lived a wild and 
| irregular course of life. He afterwards became 
both ashamed and tired of this, and resolved to 
marry, considering that in the society of a virtuous 
woman he would be better able to shun bad com- 
panions and the gin-shop. His marriage seems to 
| have been a most unfortunate one, and after the 
birth of his child, he. separated from his wife, of 








whose ante-nuptial respectability he began to en- 
tertain great doubts, resolving to bring up the 
infant at his own cost. After the separation, 
Jeffries appears to have led a very unsettled life, 
alternating between fits of drunkenness and dissi- 
pation and strong religious feeling. At last he 
made a desperate effort and took the pledge; and 
then, joining the congregation of an eminent Baptist 
minister, conducted himself for some time in an 
orderly pious manner. He regularly paid the ex- 
penses incurred by his child, of whom he appeared 
to be excessively fond, and conducted himself in 
every way in an honest and respectable manner. 

Jeffries appears to have been seduced by some 
of his companions again to enter a public house, 
which he left in a state of intoxication. His old 
drunken habits now returned, and he led a more 
dissipated life than ever. A fit of remorse then 
came over him, and once more he took the pledge, 
and again joined the Baptist congregation, He 
now appeared to have determined to lead a moral 
and religious life, and for some time kept to his 
resolution with singular courage. He likewise 
became a member of a Religious Tract Soeiety 
held in connection with the chapel. So great had 
his zeal for religion become, that at the execution 
of the five pirates at the Old Bailey, he stood 
under the gallows distributing tracts to the spec- 
tators. 

But Jeffries once more succumbed to the tempta- 
tion to drink, feeling at the same time fully aware” 
of his degraded conduct. Indeed he appears to have 
entered into a compact with the devil, so that he 
might drink and be pious at the same time; and 
not unfrequently was he found holding forth to 
strangers on religious matters when he was three- 
parts drunk. At this time, the impulse to kill 
his child—of whom he was still exceedingly fond, 
and in whose moral and worldly good he certainly 
took considerable interest—first entered his mind. 
The thought shocked him, and he attempted to 
relieve himself by prayer ;* but, unfortunately, he 
was always partially intoxicated, or, at any rate, 
under the influence of alcohol, and his prayers 
remained unanswered. The impulse to kill his 
child, even while loving it tenderly, impelled 
him onward, till he committed what the news- 
papers justly termed a most diabolical murder. 
He took the child into a secluded place, where he 
deliberately hanged him; and, as he afterwards 
acknowledged, stood by and watched the dying 
convulsions of the child, knowing full well the sin 
he was committing, and dreading the punishment 
for it, which he felt would be his reward both here 
and hereafter. 

One of the most singular features attending this 
case of Jeffries remains to be told. After the 
murder he quitted London ; and so cunningly did 
he conduct his movements, that there is little doubt 
he would have succeeded in escaping altogether from 
justice, had it not been (according to his own state- 
ment) that the same impulse which had impelled 
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him to murder his child, now insisted that he 
should give himself up into the hands of the police. 
Each day it returned with renewed force, till he 
could no longer support the terrible pressure ; and 
even while dreading the consequences, and knowing 


full well the punishment that awaited him, the 
impulse became so intolerable that he gave way 


to it and surrendered himself. Not the slightest 
indication of insanity could be detected in him. 
His indulgence in drink did not in any way affect 
his mind, so as to render him insensible to the dis- 
tinction between right and wrong. He was, on the 


contrary, acutely sensible on the point, and admitted 
it to the last. 

From these cases I think it is evident that a cer- 
tain abnormal state of mind exists which yet is not 
insanity according to the legal definition of the 
term. It is a state unaffected, so far as science can 
prove, by any physical condition of the body; on 


| which medicine appears to have no effect, and on 


which religion alone seems to exercise any beneficial 


| control. What that influence is, I leave others to 


determine, fully convinced, however, that the sub- 
ject is well worthy of investigation. 
WILLIAM GILBERT. 





THE DYING COTTAGER. 


My reap-hook lies beside the wall, 
My flail hangs on the door, 

Though now the yellow corn is ripe 
T shall not want them more ; 

But, Roger, when my hand is cold, 
As sure it soon will be, 

For thy old loving father’s sake, 
Use them right lustily. 


Thou hast been over-wild as yet, 
Sure now thou wilt grow staid : 

Give o’er thy foolish courting, lad, 
Of Nell, the miller’s maid ; 

And if thou needs must have a wife, 
Take Mary Honeywood, 

She’s not so comely quite as Nell, 
But modester and good. 


Ah! Roger, I shall soon be gone ; 
Be as a father then 

To Jenny, and to Luke, and Sam, 
But most of all to Ben. 

And do not make him toil too hard, 
Nor chide him when he’s sad ; 

His mother rear’d him tenderly, 
He’s but a weakly lad. 


The doctor has been here to-day, 
He need not come again, 
He’s done for me what man could do, 
He’s somewhat eased my pain. 
The parson came when he was gone, 
That was a comfort too ; 
He told me I was like to die, 
And now I feel ’tis true. 


Come, Jenny, dry thy foolish eyes, 
We all must die some day ; 

I’ve heard thee from the Bible read 
We are but made of clay. 

Thou’st been a good and loving child, 
My blessing and my pride, 

And but for thee I sore had miss'd 
My poor wife, when she died. 





If God had will’d it, I would fain 
Have stay’d with thee awhile 

To guard thee from too bold a gaze, 
And from the breath of guile ; 

For thou art very fair, my child, 
Sweet as a rose, in truth, 

And now the hardest pang I have 
Is leaving thee in youth. 


When the young Squire shall pass this way 
Don’t stand beside the door ; 

It bodes no good when such as he 
Smiles on a maiden poor. 

But if a lad of thy degree, 
And of a sober life, 

Like Ralph, should woo thee honestly, 
Then, Jenny, be his wife. 


If sometimes I have seem’d too stern 
When things have gone amiss, 

Forgive me children, ’twas in love 
I chided ye for this. 

If ye should think upon my ways, 
More right they'll seem to be 

When ye shall have your bread to win, 
And children at your knee. 


I little thought with all my toil 
To leave ye shining pelf, 
But look within the leather pouch 
Our Jenny made herself ; 
Some hard-earn’d shillings there ye’ll find 
I laid by now and then, 
There’s one apiece, and overmore 
A silver groat for Ben. 


But there’s a treasure of more worth 
Than silver, gold, or aught, — 
The Holy Bible, children, ’tis, 
Your blessed mother brought. 
She was a scholar, as ye mind, 
And spelled it night and morn; 
I will it with my dying breath 
To Roger, our first-born. 
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Give Luke and Sam my garden tools, 
They willing lads are both, 
There’s little fear lest they should want 
Through idleness or sloth : 
Let Jenny’s be the cuckoo-clock, 
She loves to hear it strike ; 
Whatever else I leave behind 
I'd have ye share alike. 


Now gather round me all of ye, 
I grow more faint and weak, 
And in a little while I scarce 
Shall have the breath to speak : 


| 
| 





The darkness settles on my sight, 
I cannot see ye clear, 

But I can feel your loving hands ; 
God bless ye, children dear ! 


Ye'll lay me in the churchyard nigh, 
Your mother close beside, 
The same green sod will cover both, — 
Death does not long divide ; 
We all shall meet again one day, 
And better off than here ; 
Now round my bed kneel all of ye, 
God bless ye, children dear! 
JULIA HAUGHTON, 





One of the greatest faults and weaknesses of all 
classes who are a few steps above the lowest mem- 
|| bers of society, is a constant determination to stand 
| on tiptoe. The wallowing character of the lower 
orders is bad enough—that wretched standard of 
| living which produces Bethnal Green scandals and 
|| discussions about labourers’ cottages; but the paltry 
|| ambition which is always striving to appear some- 
thing which it is not, is infinitely worse. ‘All the 
|| stretching of the neck, and the standing on tiptoe, 
by which each man is struggling to look as if he 
topped his equals and was level with his superiors, 
|| never probably gave birth to one of those examples 
of genuine rising in the world which are now held 
up as models for the young to copy. All that sucha 
diseased wish to seem higher without the trouble of 
mounting has ever produced for society, has been a 
plentiful crop of meanness and falsehood. It has 
led to endless debt and embarrassment, and endless 
mortification and shame. In some of its aspects it 
may be simply ridiculous, but in most of them it is 
sad and degrading. It breeds a race of impostors 
|| who, in their turn, breed another race of impostors. 
|| It encourages the manufacture of make-believe 
articles which are the household gods of such im- 
postors. It is the patron of lath, plaster, electro- 
plate, and veneer; of everything which hides its 
hollowness under a brilliant exterior. It demands 
false pearls—false diamonds—false pictures—false 
bronzes—and, of course, they are supplied. It 
|| employs workmen only to demoralise them. It pays 
|| for showy ‘‘ accomplishments” in preference to 
|| solid attainments, and causes the pupil to despise 
his master—the master to despise his pupil. 

As this determination to stand on tiptoe is shown 
in nearly every requirement of life, it naturally has 
its influence on the adornment of the person. The 
stander-on-tiptoe, when he starts to choose his 




















80 desirous of imitating, and deck himself out on 
the long-credit system, or he can seek one of those 
numerous establishments where slop copies of the 
highest style are supplied at the lowest ready- 








go to the head-quarters of that fashion which he is | 





tailor, has two courses before him. Either he can | 


STANDING ON TIPTOE. 


money cost. The latter course, if adopted, will at 
least prove that the stander-on-tiptoe means to pay 
his way, and if he were honestly searching for true 
cheapness, his conduct would be blameless. 

It is not easy to exaggerate the importance of 
really cheap dress, in its influence on the social and 
political welfare of the human race. When clothing 
was fantastic and dear, the distinctions between 
class and class were too broadly marked, servility 
was fostered, and liberty was checked. The aboli- 
tion of hair-powder and ajlk stockings was worth a 
dozen reform bills, and the advent of the cheap 
tailor was the dawning of something like demo- 
cratic equality. The sixteen-shilling trouser was 
the true leveller of society, the destroyer of the pre- 
tensions of mere wealth, the nourisher of true claims 
to distinction, It finished the work which had been 
successfully begun years before; it deprived the 
moneyed lounger of one coarse mark of his grandeur ; 
it drew Whitechapel and Piccadilly more closely 
together than they had ever been drawn before ; 
it realised some of the peints of the much dreaded 
charter, and it effectually dispelled the last linger- 
ing belief in the existence of persons of quality. 

Wholesome emancipation, however, from the 
tyranny of broad-cloth and old prices is one thing, 
but a slavish worship of that cheapness which 
is the result of false appearances, is another. 
Cheap clothing ceases to be desirable when it ceases 
to be honest, and those who are led away by the 
temptation of moderate prices to patronise the 
many ‘‘shams” invented by tailors and hosiers, are 
not advancing, but going backwards. If the signs 
of the shop-windows are to be taken as signs of the 
times, we grieve to say that there is too much 
evidence of a bare-faced degeneracy in clothing. 
The paper-collar is not only rampant, but a variety 
of contrivances—all bearing a close affinity to that 
abomination of our younger days, the scouted and 
satirised ‘‘dickey”—are now exhibited with the 
most shameless effrontery and shirt-frontery. That 
retiring modesty which a bygone generation of 
shop-keepers displayed in these matters, has not 
descended to their successors. No attempt is made 
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to conceal the nature of these shams—they are not 

shown, like contraband cigars or fireworks, in a 

dark closet or back-parlour, but are ostentatiously 

thrust under our noses in the most populous | 
thoroughfares. They are not even apologised for as | 
makeshifts. The searching eye of the satirist or | 
the caricaturist appears not to be dreaded, and the 

idea is suggested that these guardians of society 
have been bribed to remain silent. Anyway, con- 

trivances are now quietly accepted which thirty or 

forty years ago would have been scouted with 

disdain —their object being the adornment of that 

modern production, the cheap “‘ swell.”” There was 

a time, almost within the memory of young men, 

when a costume that would pass muster on the sunny 

side of Regent Street could not be had for any- 

thing less than a five-pound note. At that period 

the cheap swell was compelled to patronise the 

second-hand elothing shop, and to adorn himself in 

those cast-off raimeuts of gentility which are now 

exported to the colonies. He went to Monmouth 

Street for his boots, and to Holywell Street for his 

garments; but his linen, what little he had, was 

really linen—not some coarse textile fabric with a 

paper-back, or paper without an atom of textile sur- 

face. In those days he could hardly avoid having one 

contidante who knew the weak point in his armour— 

who regarded him with the same feeling with which 

valets are supposed to regard their hero-masters. 

This was his laundress. Now, however, he has no 

such confidante, and is the sole depository of his own 

secret. He buys his paper-collar and his paper 

adjuncts for a trifle, wears them for three days or 

a week, according to his taste and means, and then 

destroys them without any prying’ witnesses. 

The much abused ‘‘dickey” of the past was only 
an imposition in size—its material was as honest as 
the shirt it represented. The tolerated ‘‘dickey” 
of the present is an imposition both im size and 
material. It professes to be linen, but is only a 
sheet of note-paper; it professes to be a full-sized 
shirt, ‘and is not as large as‘a trowel. The old 
‘*dickey ” could boast of a certain amplitude which 
entitled it to respect ; the new ‘‘dickéy,” placed on 
a table, would hardly cover ‘a cheese-plate. With- 
owt a half-clerical waistcoat, buttoning ‘nearly to 
the throat, the pretensions ‘of the latter would be 





exposed in an instant. 


The demand for. garments which are not what 
they seem has hitherto been confined to under- 
clothing, but now it has gained courage, and has 
reached the surface. A waistcoat has been invented 
to meet this demand, which is all front and no 
back, and which costs little more than one half of 
the real substantial article. Its popularity has 
doubtless been very large during the summer, and 
this will encourage the inventors to show their in- 
genuity still further. It is not for'us to suggest how 
the coat and trousers may be operated upon so as to 
produce the greatest amount of éffect with the 
greatest amount of deception. Both have had their 
material adulterated as much as possible with 
‘**shoddy ” and eotton, and it now only remains for 
skilful operators to tamper with their forms. The 
cheap ‘‘swell” can now be fitted out gorgeously— 
including jewellery—for two pounds, sterling; in 
another twelvemonth he may be equally well 
arrayed for half the money. We are no foes to 
that cheapness which is the result of improved 
manufacture—a really healthy feature of the hour 
—but to that cheapness which only represents the 
worth of a make-believe production, 

The stander-on-tiptoe in dress and living has a 
baneful influence on nearly everything around him. 
His house or ‘‘villa”—as he calls it—generally 
reflects his character, and puts on a deceptive 
front, aud its neighbourhood soon becomes corrupted 
by the aspect of such houses. A faded collection of 
dwellings that have ‘‘seen better days” is usually 
selected as a picture of wretchedness, but this 
wretchedness is far exceeded by a locality standing 
on ‘tiptoe. A pretentious suburb that has not 
the courage to appear im its true colours—and 
London is surrounded by many such suburbs—is 
surely a more pitiable spectacle to look upon. 
There is no need to weaken this fact with a host 
of flippant ‘‘illustrations.” 


their own work, as they must despise themselves, 
when they reflect on the nature of their masks, and 
their wretched ambition. The stander-on-tiptoe— 
the wearer of false fronts—can hardly preserve his 
self-respect, even when he succeeds, as he often does, 
in avoiding detection. T. HERBERT JONES. 





TIN MINING IN CORNWALL, AND ITS TRADITIONS. 


Exvpire men have of late beén eagerly discussing 
the question of the antiquity of the human race, 
and arguing from the discovery of cut flints in gravel 
beds and limestone caverns, in which alyo’the bones 
of extinct mammalia have been preservéd, that man 
whust have been co-existent with those animals. 
While the geologist has been examining the drift 
deposits and the limestone caves, the archeologist 
has discovered the ‘‘ crannoges,” or lake-dwellings, 





and cautiously searched the ‘‘kitchén-middens,” or 


shell mounds. In these he finds evidences of a 
remote antiquity, and he thinks they are the relics 
of the races of men, who lived in those pre-historic 
times, to which the flint arrow-heads and the stone 
hammiers especially belong—the men, indeed, who 
divided the land with the last of the mammoths, 
and hunted the extinct elk of the Irish bogs. This 
discussion has so much of novelty, the question is 
surrounded with discoveries of such high interest, 
and is withal of so exciting a character, that it has 
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It excites the con- |; 
tempt of all lookers-on, not for what it really is, || 
but for what it affects to be. Those who live in it, 
and have helped to make it what it is, must despise || 
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been all-absorbing te those who have been involved 


iron was nearly unknown. The statement of the 


in it. Se completely has this been the case that much | poets must not be accepted, to the rejection of such 


collateral evidence, which appears to throw some | 


light on the chronology of the human race, has been 
neglected. Our studies of the progress of human 
industry show us, that the rate at which man ad- 
vances to the discovery of those arts which tend to 
ameliorate his condition is very slow. The senses— 
the gates through which man receives knowledge— 
open sluggishly. The breaking in of light on the 
dark mind of untrained man is a very tedious pro- 
| cess. The quickeving of the mind—the germination 
|| of the first seeds of thought under the excitation of 
the admitted light—is a vastly prolonged series of 
|| alternations between the sleeping and awakening 
|| of slothful ignorance. 
||. We are told of a Stone Age, during which man 
|| made his implements and his weapons from flints 
and the fragments of the harder rocks. Then a 
Bronze Age is supposed to follow, when a mixed 
metal takes the place of stone. After this the Jron 
Age assumes its superiority, and to this metal, for 
nearly all purposes, bronze gives way. Those three 
ages are supposed to mark in a very decided manner 
the advance of that knowledge which is gained by 
experience. The examination of the evidences of 
man’s antiquity, as shown by the length of time 
demanded for him to advance from that rude skill 
which could chip a flint, or even carve a deer’s 
horn, to the preparation of a metallic alloy, has 
been neglected. It must be admitted, that the study 
of the development of constructive power—of that 
human faculty which may be called creative skill— 
is complicated by our own want of knowledge of 
|| the circumstances by which any selected race of 
men may have been surrounded. If the Stone Age 
marks the condition of any people at one period of 
their existence, and the Bronze Age indicates the 
improved state of the race, how long a period of 
|| time must have been expended in advancing from 
the use of a stone celt to the employment of a 
bronze sword? 

This question has arisen in my mind in all its 
|| foree, and it has disclosed all its perplexity, whilst 
'| Lhave been studying the early history of one of the 
|| metals which enters into the composition of the 
'| most ancient of the alloys. I have no thought of 
|| attempting to answer the question proposed, or of 
|| venturing upon any. hypothesis which may have the 
|| appearance of an endeavour to do so. But I pur- 
pose showing that the age of stone and the age of 
bronze, with the same people, must have been sepa- 
|| rated by a vast period of time, and that the division 

into those epochs—as at present determined—is 
|| unsatisfactory. This leads me to consider, in the 
first place, the story of the earliest metallurgies, 
and, in the second place, to adduce the evidences 
which appear to give an exceedingly high antiquity 
to mining operations in Britain. 

The poets Hesiod and Homer speak of a period 
when men used bronze for making their implements 
and instruments, and they lead us to believe that 





evidence as renders it probable that the men, whose 
deeds they sung, knew more of metallurgy than is 
implied in this assertion. 

That the metal, iron, was well known and valued, 
is proved by Hesiod’s own statement, that a mass of 
it was given as a prize in one of the games. We 
also possess the evidence, that the Assyrians were 
acquainted with its properties. In the Museum of 
Practical Geology is a bronze casting upon an iron 
core, evidently for the purpose of giving strength 
to a light and elegant stand, which was brought 
from one of the Assyrian palaces by Mr. Layard. 

That copper was a metal of considerable value, 
and therefore scarce, even so late as tlie time of 
Artaxerxes, is proved by the fact, that amongst 
the présents given to the builders of the Temple at 
Jerusalem, by the hands of Ezra, with the com- 
mands of that monarch, were ‘‘two vessels of fine 
copper, precious as gold.” (Ezra viii. 27.) 

It cannot be denied, that bronze was extensively 
used in the ancient Oriental monarcliies. Numerous 
articles—some for use and some for ornament— 
have been recovered from their tombs, their temples, 
and their palaces. Therefore we must infer that, 
according to the knowledge possessed by the peoples 
who employed this metallic alloy, there were ad- 
vantages in it which were not possessed by other 
then known metals. 

Still, that a compound metal—a mixture of cop- 
per and tin—should have been used by the early 
inhabitants of Asia and Europe, in preference to a 
simple metal, is remarkable. 

In the history of discoveries, as usually written, 
it is the practice to refer them—especially in the 
early days of mankind—to accident. Consequently 
we are told of men lighting fires upon copper-rocks, 
and thus causing that metal to run a fluid stream 
upon the ground. The peninsula of Sinai was the 
‘“copper land” of the Egyptians. Humboldt says* 
the copper mines of Wadi Magara, in Arabia Petrea, 
were worked as early as the time of the 4th dynasty, 
under Cheops-Chufu, 8.c. 3400. Now the entire 
range of the Sinaian mountains—the whole of the 
formations of Arabia Petrea in which copper has 
been found—are of the most ferruginous character, 
and the discovery of iron was far more probable 
than the discovery of copper. 

I am not, however, a believer in accidental dis- 
coveries in science or in the arts ; but, even ad- 
mitting that the smelting of copper ores thus 
dawned upon the mind of some primitive man, it 
cannot be allowed that he arrived at a knowledge 
of the process by which bronze is formed except 
through mental labour, involving much, and careful, 
observation. That metallurgy had arrived at a 
certain stage of perfection in the earliest historic 
times, is proved by the descriptions given by Job 
and Jeremiah of the separation of silver from lead, 





* “Cosmos,” vol. ii. p. 122, 
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and by the incidental notes scattered through the 
works of the sacred and profane historians. That 
the earliest metallurgists, in all countries, were re- 
garded as the greatest amongst men is asserted in 
the prominence given to Tubal-Cain, ‘‘ an instructor 
of every artificer in brass and iron,” by the He- 
brews,—to Hephaistos, by the Greeks,—to Melkarth, 
by the Pheenicians,—to Vulcan, by the Romans,— 
and to Velund, by the Teutons, who, curiously 
enough, becomes the Wayland Smith of our own 
mythology. Whether we examine the bronzes found 
in Assyria or Egypt, or those discovered in the 
tumuli of Denmark and Britain, they have the 
same composition—89 parts of copper with 11 of 
tin. All metallurgists agree in declaring this to be 
the best proportions in which these metals can be 
combined to ensure strength, toughness, hardness. 
Admitting that the copper used in the ancient 
bronzes was found in Arabia, in Cyprus, or in any 
of the places in Asia or Eastern Europe which are 
said to have produced the ores of that metal, from 
whence came the tin which was combined with it ? 

There are but three places in the world from 
which tin could have been obtained by the ancients. 
These were the Eastern Archipelago, including the 
Malayan peninsula, Spain, and the British isles. It 
will be evident upon reflection, that several condi- 
tions, each one of them requiring for their completion 
the exercise of the powers of educated minds, must 
have coalesced, to have insured the production of 
bronze. Maritime adventure, mineralogical explo- 
ration, metallurgical experience, and some kind of 
experimental chemistry, must have combined to 
produce that result—a bronze, which men have 
been using for certainly 4000 years, (and we know 
not how much longer,) without any improvement. 

Mr. Cooley * thinks tin might have been obtained 
from India; but he admits that ‘‘it was unques- 
tionably brought from the West at a later period.” 
Mr. John Kenrick,+ Sir George Cornewall Lewis, 
Dr. George Smith,§ and other writers, who have 
carefully examined the subject, arrive at the con- 
clusion that the Isles of Britain supplied the ancient 
world with tin. The mines of Spain have never 
been sufficiently productive, and the navigation of 
the Indian seas must have been attended with too 
many difficulties in this the infancy of navigation. 
Accepting this—referring my readers to the authors 
quoted—and also adopting the view that the Phe- 
nicians were the merchant-traders of the ancient 
world, we have only to deal with the question of 
the date at which tin was mined for, or washed 
from the deposits in the valleys of Cornwall and 
Western Devon. 

We have no trustworthy history of the Britons 
before Julius Cesar. The conqueror was the first 





* “History of Maritime and Inland Discovery.” 
+ “ Phoenicia.” 
+ “An Historical Survey of the Astronomy of the 
Ancients.” . 
“The Cassiterides: an Inqui : 
Operations of the Phoenicians in Western Europe,” &c. | Femains of Cornwall, I have been led to the conclu- 


into the Commercial 





historian who wrote, from his own knowledge, of the 
inhabitants of Britain. Herodotus, Diodorus, and 
Strabo, tell of the commerce of the Pheenicians with 
our ancestors, and give short but imperfect accounts 
of certain islands known as the Cassiterides, from 
which tin was obtained. It is evident from the 
vague language of these authors, that their know- 
ledge was exceedingly inaccurate. In all probability 
it was derived from the tales of the Phoenician 
sailors, who were instructed to obscure the truth, 
that their masters, the merchants of Tyre, might 
maintain the monopoly of tin and amber. 
‘Herodotus simply doubts the reports of the exist- 
ence of the Cassiterides. Diodorus is more explicit, 
He tells of a people who inhabited the promotory of 


Britain, known as Belerium (the-Land’s End) who || 


were civilised by their intercourse with foreign mer- 


chants. This people skilfully worked the ground || 
which produced the tin, and they melted it inte | 
cakes which they sold to those merchants. Either the | 
adventurous traders were exceedingly cautious, or |; 


the Britons were timid and ‘suspicious. Diodorus 
says, ‘‘The tin was carried to certain islands which 


are off the coast, and called Jctin, to prevent the | 


strangers from knowing anything of the country 
which produced the metal they bought. There is a 
marked peculiarity about those trading-ports. They 
are islands at full tide only. At the ebb the inter- 
vening space is dry, and the tin in large quantities 
is carried over in carts.” Strabo describes the tin 
islands from the accounts’ given by authors who 
lived before his time. He usually follows Possi- 
donius, and he describes the inhabitants of the 
Cassiterides, as men clad in dark garments re- 
sembling the Furies in a tragedy. He also narrates 
the story of the Phenician shipmaster, who ran his 
vessel on the rocks, to prevent the men of some 
other country who were watching him, from dis- 
covering the secret of his trade. Arienus relies 
mainly on the voyage of Himilco, and speaks of our 
islands as the (istrymnides, scattered, with wide 
intervals, and rich in metal of tin and lead. Such 
is the condition of the question: though, it is but 
right to add, that a Quarterly Reviewer writes— 
‘*The cherished tradition that the Pheenicians 
traded direct to Cornwall in ships, is one which, in 
our judgment, will not endure searching criticism.” 
And the president of one of our Archeological 
Societies said, ‘‘the popular tradition of Phenician 
intercourse with Britain must be abandoned.” 
Tradition, however, often affords to the student 
the evidence which he requires to settle some ob- 
scure or obsolete point in history. The authors on 
whom all modern writers have relied, have given 
such information as they found within their reach. 
We know that the information was meagre—that 
the truth was probably purposely disguised, and 
we feel that all the narratives are unsatisfactory. 
Having been for many years a diligent collector of 
legends and superstitions, and a student of those 
‘*sermons in stones” which are found in the Celtic 
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sion that there yet exists, what I may venture to and married the king’s daughter.* Hence, perhaps, 
call, popular evidences of the truth of the eommerce | the similitude of the stories. Doubtless these tra- 
of the Phenicians with the ancieut inhabitants of | ditions have a common, and a much earlier origin. 
Cornwall. It is my purpose briefly to state those | Jack the Tinker, being clearly a translation of that 
evidences, believing that they will cast some light | Velund the smith, of Scandinavia, who appears in 
on the obscurity of history, and feeling certain, | our popular mythology as Wayland Smith, and who 
that by calling attention to them, an important | corresponds to Tubal-Cain, Melkarth, and the like. 
field of inquiry must be opened out. “‘Melkarth was the especial and tutelary god of 
Mr. Kenrick, in discussing the question of the | Tyre.” (Kenrick). His legends instruct us, that he 
origin of the remarkable Pheenician people, alludes | was the type upon which the mythic Hercules was - 
to the ‘‘ gigantic race of Rephaim, of whom Og, the | subsequently formed, and both of these gods, were 
king of Basan, was a descendant.” ‘“‘The land of | celebrated for their twelve labours ; one of these 
the Rephaim,” ‘‘the valley of the Rephaim,” | being the carrying off the golden apples from the 
(Joshua) and ‘the children of Anak” (Numbers—- | gardens of the Hesperides. There may be no real 
Deuteronomy, &¢c.), are placed in the south of | connection between a myth which was remembered 
Palestine—that is, in Phoenicia. Our author after- | but a few years since, and told by the nurses to the 
wards writes, ‘As the Pheenicians made no settle- | children, in the centre of the tin mining district of 
ments in Britain, and merely anchored their vessels | Gwennap ; it is, however, curious to find in one of 
first at the Scilly Islands, and afterwards at Mount’s | the most sterile spots devoted to mining, a popular 
Bay, returning at the close of summer to the South | superstition, of enchanted gardens in which grew 
of Spain, it is not wonderful that no inscriptions or | golden apples. 
monuments of any kind attest their presence or| The name of the Tyrian hero was spelt in diffe- 
their influence in our island.” Surely the truly | rent ways. Pliny calls him Midacritus, and says 
| Oriental giants of Cornwall—over whom Gogmagog | he “ was the first who brought tin from the island 
reigned, before he was destroyed by Corineus on | called the Cassiteris.”+ The Cornish have ever 
| Plymouth Hoe—and those stalwart chieftains of | held some one man in especial honour as the dis- 
| Barack-Anak, who are said to have possessed all | coverer of tin. In the middle and eastern tin regions 
Damnonium—the country to the west of Exeter— | of Cornwall, Picrus or Pyecrous is still the patron 
| may be referred to the Rephaim, or to the children | of Tinners, and Picrus-day is always devoted to 
|| of Anak of sacred story. feasting and revels. In the western division, it is 
The oldest tradition of tin is found in a giant | true, we lose sight of Picrus, and Saint Perran, and 
| story. Between Penzance and St. Ives this giant | his friend Saint Chiwidden, have all the honour. 
|| dwelt—and he rendered himself ebnoxious by en- | The latter is said to have discovered the tin, but Saint 
|| closing all the waste lands around his castle. | Perran to have taught the Cornish men how to use 
| Another giant, a sort of never-do-good, resolved to | it, and he therefore is regarded as their patron 
|| dispute the right of ‘‘Wastrel,” (common) with him, saint, and Perran feast is a festival to commemorate 
|| and a fight which ensued terminated in the death of | this benefactor. Legends invariably take colour 
| the first giant ; the second one taking possession of | from the customs of the age and country through 
his castle. He, generally called Tom, becomes in | which they pass in the process of transmission. In 
| his turn equally rapacious and exclusive. LEven- | 1835, by the action of winds, long continued in one 
| tually, however, one Jack the Tinker breaks down direction, the sands were shifted from one of the 
| Tom’s gates, and by force of mind subdues to his | hills of blown-sand in Perranzabule, and a small 
|| power the embodiment of brute matter—Tom. They | church restored to day. There are good reasons 
become friends, and play coits together. (Giants for believing this building to have been a chapel or 
'| were especially fond of this game, and the ‘‘ Giant’s | oratory built by this St. Perran or Piran, who has 
| Coits” are scattered over Western Cornwall.) One | given his name to the parish in which it stands. 
| day, when playing coits in the castle yard, Tom’s | Those hills of blown sand extend from St. Ives bay 
| coit cut up the grass from the slope of the castle | to Padstow on the north coast of Cornwall, in 
| wall. This disclosed to Jack’s experienced eye, | irregular patches. From Crantock to the Gannel 
| great stores of tin-stone, which had been thus | there is a triangular mass of these sands. Tradition 
hoarded by Tom’s predecessor. Jack taught Tom | says these covera city, called Langona or Langarow, 
to dress the tin (he had himself learnt the process that it was densely peopled and had seven churches. 
from a giant on Dartmoor), prepare it for market, Asa punishment for sins committed, the city, and 
and then helped him to carry large quantities of it | all that it contained, were buried in a single night. 
to a brewer in Market-Jew, who sold this metal to | The bleached relics of humanity, which are found 
the Saracens. in abundance in several places, both here and at 
This story, in its entirety, bears a close resem- Perranzabulez, are adduced in evidence of the truth 
blance to that of Tom Hickathrift. Mr. Thomas | of this. Beneath these sands are sometimes found 
Wright supposes that tale to refer to insurrections | heaps of mussel shells and ashes—true kitchen- 
in the Isle of Ely, headed by Hereward the Saxon. | | TE SE proce 
It is not a little curieus to find that Hereward when in Base ~ heh oy a eS ae 
defeated in the Eastern Counties, fled into Cornwall, | + “ Natural History,” lib. vii. 56. 
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middens—which are reported to have been the | present time, the only spot answering to his descrip- 
feeding ‘places of criminals, who were sent from | tion. Diodorus speaks not of a single isle, but of 
distant parts and made to work in the mines. From | several spots ‘“‘which lie between Britain and 
this point to St. Agnes, wherever the smallest Europe ; at full sea they appear to be islands, but 
indication of a mineral lode occurs, men have bur- | at low water, for a long way, they look like so 








rowed like rabbits into the cliffs, and left us rude | 


indications of the rudest—the earliest— mining. 


May we not have in these traditions, and those | 


relics, some indication of the earliest inhabitants of 


Cornwall? We have here at all events the kitchen- | 


midden of the stone age—and stone implements and 
weapons are not wanting—whilst we have found in 
the oldest mine-workings, oak shovels bound with 
iron, and equally ancient bronze vessels. 

Pheenicia was one of the “‘high places of Baal ;” 
and it would not be difficult to show that fire- 
worship, with its terrors, at one time ruled this 


British land of tin. The Sacrificing rock on Carn | 


Brea, near Redruth ; the Tolmen or Main rock in 
Constantine; the Garrack-Zans—stone altars which 
existed at one time, not long since, in the centre of 
numerous villages—may be referred to. The Mid- 


summer fires of Cornwall resembling the Bealtine | 


fires of Ireland ; the fire ordeal, which consisted in 
lighting a fire of wood on the Garrack-Zans, then 
placing a burning brand in the hands of the sus- 
pected persons, who were to prove their innocence 
by spitting on the stick and extinguishing the 
flame ; and the burning of calves alive, to remove 
disease from cattle (which was practised but a very 
few years since), are surely remaining evidences of a 


very ancient Eastern idolatry. 

The Stone Pillars,—the Pipers in Buryan, and the | 
like ; the numerous stone—generally called Druidic 
—circles, and the Cromlechs, partake in every | 
respect of the Pheenician character. These remains | 


of a Celtic people are scattered over the whole of 
the ancient Damnonium, extending from the wilds 
of Dartmoor to the Land’s End. 

In conclusion, I desire to direct attention to the 
British castles and earth-works which yet exist, or 
rather to their positions and probable uses. Castle 
Tréryn, near the celebrated Logan rock, is a re- 
markable example of Cyclopean walls and exterior 
earth-works. 

Near St. Ives are the remains of massive but rude 
stone walls called Giant’s hedges, which can be 
traced for more than a mile, inclosing probably at 
one time, that promontory, and ‘‘the iskind ” at its 
extremity. The “Bolster,” the work of another 
famous giant, in St. Agnes, is a well formed earth- 
work, extending nearly two miles from Porth-chapel 
to Trevannance, thus surrounding St. Agnes Becon, 
which is now, and ever has been, famous for its 
deposits of tin. Those and several other fortified 
places and cliff-castles are found near the richest 
tin works. Is there any rashness in supposing them 
to have been constructed by the timid inhabitants, 
who desired to keep all strangers from those districts 
in which lay their only source of wealth ? 

St. Michael’s Mount is usually referred to as the 
Ietis or Ictin of Diodorus; and certainly it is, at the 


many peninsulas.” St. Nicholas island, in Ply. 
mouth Sound, and Looe island, are examples of 
| spots which were, at no very remote period, con- 
| nected with the main land of Cornwall as described. 
| At low water, at spring-tides, ridges of rock con- 
| nect these islands with the shore, and nowhere is 
| there more than two or three feet of water. Several 
| other spots might be named, on both the Southern 
and Northern coasts of Cornwall, which require the 
sliglitest possible physical change to restore them 
| to conditions answering to the above quoted de- 
| Scription. 
| It appears to me that traditionary evidence 
| Strongly supports the historical statements, and 
| that Mr. Kenrick spoke from insufficient know- 
| ledge when he said the Phoenicians had left no 
| marks of their presence. Space will not allow of 
my entering closely into the question of the time 
necessary to produce deposits of gravel and sand 
| with which ‘‘tin-stone” is found. Pentuan Valley, 
near St. Austell, and Carnon, between Truro and 
Penryn, are exceedingly ancient’ ‘Tin Streams,” 
that is, places where the miners found the tin depo- 
sited, and where they washed—streamed— it from the 
lighter débris with which it was mixed. At Carnon, 
fifty-three feet below the present river bed, human 
remains have been found mingled with those of 
deer and other animals, among wood, moss, leaves, 
| and nuts. At Pentuan, human skulls were dis- 
covered under forty feet of detrital accumulation, 
mingled with the remains of deer, oxen, hogs, and 
whales, together with miners’ tools. Vast periods 
of time must have passed since those miners, whose 
remains we have found, were buried upon the scene 
of their living labours. Considerable changes must 
| have taken place in the relative levels of sea and 
'Jand since man inhabited Cornwall, allowing ¢- 
tuaty, or marine, deposits to be effected in creeke 
upon a surface that previously permitted the 
growth of terrestrial vegetation. When the Cornish 
miners were digging the tin with oak shovels éron- 
bound, they were using stone hammers. Tradition- 
ary story and the evidence of physical changes 
equally throw this period far back in time. The 
Phenician came, and traded for the products of the 
miner’s toil, ‘‘ Then Tarshish was thy dealer by the 
abundance of all riches; with silver, iron, tin, and 
lead, they funrished thy markets,” (HEzekiel,) and 
from the markets of Tyre and Sidon the ancient 
world was supplied. The adventurous Phoenician 
who reached those far western shores, was some- 
thing more than a trading sailor, he was the manu- 
facturer of bronze and steel. We know that Tyre 
was remarkable for its dyes—the ‘‘sacred tint”— 
the Tyrian purple—and that Sidon was no less 
celebrated for its glass, showing that an empirical 





chemistry existed amongst this people. 
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How many ages must have passed away before the which they traded—and we find the Pheenician 
skilled and refined Phoenician acquired this amount | brand upon the Cornish tin. 
of knowledge; advancing, as they certainly must | When the Britons of Cornwall were using stone 
have done, from a condition in no respect superior hammers and chisels to work their tin, the Phe- 
to that in which they found the British Miner ? | nicians, who bought it, were combining: it with 
This is a question which we cannot attempt to | copper to manufacture bronze. A Stone Age and a 
auswer here. Sufficient for the present purpose is, | Bronze Age were contemporaneous. Beyond this, I 


|| to have found a people, who had advanced them- | venture to believe that the interesting remnants of 
|| selves into the condition of manufacturers; and who Assyrian luxury which Rawlinson and Layard and 


prosecuted, with much daring and skill, maritime | Loftus have placed in our museums, and which bear 


|| discovery. This people placed themselves in the | evidences of an advanced knowledge of metallurgy, 


| 








|| position of merchants to all the ancient monarchies. | 
They have left their mark upon every land with | 


striking comment on the words of our Lord to the 
Sadducees, ‘‘As touching the resurrection of the 


you by God, saying, I am the God of Abraham, 
and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob? God 


| is not the God of the dead, but of the living.” 


** How,” ‘he says, “could God place himself in so 
near a relation to individual men, and ascribe to 


them so high a dignity, if they were mere perish- 
able appearances, if they had not’an essence akin to 
|| his own and destined for immortality?... The 
living God can only be conceived as the God of the 


living. And this argument, derived from the 
theocratic basis of the Old Testament, is founded 
upon a more general one, viz., the connexion 
between the consciousness of God and that of 
immortality. Man could not become conscious of 
God as his God, if he were not a personal spirit, 
divinely allied and destined for eternity, an eternal 
objéct (as an individual) of God, and thereby far 
above all natural and perishable beings, whose per- 
petuity is that of the species, not the individual.” 
This direct relation of man to God as a person 
to a person, which fornied the basis of the Old 
Testament connection between the Divine Ruler 
and his chosen people, is extended to all nations of 
the earth in the opening words of the prayer 








which Christ taught for the use of his disciples in 
all ages and countries, ‘‘Our Father, which art in 
héaven.” Moses, to whom God had revealed Him- 
self at the bush as the God of Abraham, of Isaac, 
and of Jacob, was further commissioned to declare to 
Phataoh, ‘‘Thus saith the Lord, Israel is my son, 
even my firstborn ;” and in these words we may 
see a prophetic reference to those to whom, in a 
deeper and fuller sense, God would hereafter reveal 
Himself as their Father. : 

The Fatherhood of God thus primarily implies 
two things—the personality of God and the per- 








dead, have ye not read that which was spoken unto | 





contain tin, which was obtained from our ancestors, 
long before Christianity shone upon mankind. 
ROBERT HUNT. 


THE CREED OF CHRISTENDOM. 


1L—THE FATHERHOOD OF GOD. 
“T believe in God the Father.” 


NEanvER, the great German theologian, has a | sonality of man. No man would dream of giving 


the natne of Father to a mere immutable law, to a 
mere first link in a chain of necessary phenomena, 
nor to the aggregate of all such phenomena put to- 
gether. Our existence is in many ways dependent 
upon natural laws; there are natural conditions 
under which we breathe and move, and without 
which we could not continue to live for an instant ; 
thete are natiiral conditions under which we first 
came into life, and to which, in a secondary sense, 
we muy be’said to owe our physical existence ; but 
to call any of the laws which regulate our birth and 
growth and nutriment, or all such laws put to- 
gether, by the name of Father, is language which at 
onee réfutes itself by its own absurdity. We can 
have a Divine and Eternal Father, only on the sup- 
position that there exists a Divine and Eternal 
Person, 6n whom we are dependent, not as phe- 
nomena are dependent on a natural law, which is 
but a géneral expression for these very phenomena 
themselves; but as creatures ate dependent on 
their Créator, who existed before them, and distinct 
froma them, and who called them into being by his 
own free personal act. 

For this personality in God and man necessarily 
implies the free-will of God and the free-will of 
man. Frée-will is the one attribute which distin- 
guishés a person from a thing. Necéssary truths, 
necessary phenomena, whether that necessity be 
mathematical or physical, have nothing to do with 
personality. It is not my truth or yours, or any 
person's, that two and two make four, or that the 
angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles. 
The alternations of day and night, and stimmer and 
winter, are’‘phenoména of nature, but they are in no 
sense ™mine. Even the necessary conditions of my 
own physical existence are not personal. “Surely,” 
says Coleridge, ‘‘it would be strange language to 
say that J construct my heart / or that J propel the 
fiuer influences through my nerves! or that J com- 
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press my brain and draw the curtains of sleep 
round my own eyes.” Those acts only are mine for 
which I am responsible, as having power to do 
them or not todo them. Without this power I am 
a thing, not a person; the acts in which I take a 
part are mere natural phenomena, for which I am 
no more responsible than fire is responsible for 
burning me, or water for wetting me. 

If the personality of man, as a limited and depen- 
dent personality, implies, within those limits, free 
action and power to do or not to do certain acts, 
the personality of God, as an unlimited and inde- 
pendent personality, implies free action and power 
without limit. Though for His own wise reasons 
He permits the phenomena of the universe to proceed 
in a regular and uninterrupted course, save in so far 
as, without affecting the stability of the system, 
they are in a limited degree under the control of 
man, yet the very conception of God as a Divine 
Person implies,that this regularity and order is de- 
pendent on His will and not the result of any in- 
herent necessity in the nature of things. We may 
say, with the Psalmist, ‘‘ He hath made them fast 
for ever and ever; he hath given them a law which 
shall not be broken ;” but it is only by recognising 
the law as His gift that we can acknowledge a per- 
sonal God distinct from and superior to the world. 

But this relation of God to the world as its 
Creator and Governor is not all that is implied in 
the Fatherhood of God. He is indeed the Personal 
Creator of the world and all that it contains; yet it 
is only by a strong figure of speech that we could 
speak of God as the Father of the heavenly bodies, 
or of the vegetable or brute creation. Personality 
is the necessary condition of Fatherhood : if there 
be no personal God we can have no Father in 
Heaven ; but it is not the only condition. The 
whole world is dependent upon God for its ex- 
istence ; but He is a Father only to those who can 
be conscious of the dependence. It is only in 
so far as we ourselves are persons that we can be 
conscious of our relation to a personal God: it is 
only through the consciousness of our own per- 
sonality that we can obtain to any faint repre- 
sentation of the higher personality of God; that 
we can own Him as our Father and look upon 
ourselves as His children. The consciousness on 
our part of this relation involves two principal 
points: a sense of natural dependence upon God, 
and a sense of moral duty towards Him. Just as 
the parent is first known to the child as the person 
on whom his natural welfare is immediately depen- 
dent, by whom his natural wants are supplied, who 
is able to grant his requests and to give him such 
things as are needful, so man learns to look on God 
as the Being on whom he is ultimately dependent 
for his existence and welfare, who as a Person is 
capable of showing favour to those dependent upon 
Him, and as a Person can be regarded with feelings 
of love, and reverence, and gratitude, and trust, and 
fear. This is the first characteristic of our con- 
sciousness of the Fatherhood of God: its natural 





expression is the language of prayer: the natural 
impulse to this expression is the conviction that 
God can hear and answer prayer. 

But further: the parent is made known to the 
child, not merely as a benefactor, but as a moral 
governor. The dormant sense of right and wrong 
is first awakened into consciousness by the parent’s 
commands and prohibitions. Imperfectly awakened, 
no doubt: right implies something more than what 
is commanded, and wrong something more than 
what is forbidden : but these are the first conditions 


of the moral consciousness ; and until the mind of || 


the child is sufficiently developed to be conscious of 
a higher standard, his first notion of duty is that of 
obedience to his parent: his first notion of trans- 
gression is that of disobedience. And when that 
higher standard comes at last, in what form does it 
come? Immediately and directly, no doubt, in 


that of a conscience, of a sense of moral obligation || 


distinct from and superior to mere command. We 
learn by degrees that there are some things which 
we ought not to do, even if a parent should com- 
mand us to do them, because they are forbidden by 
a voice of higher authority within ourselves. But 
then arises the further question: Whence does this 
voice derive its authority ? Are my own convictions 
a law to me simply because they are my convictions, 
because they are certain parts in my mental consti- 
tution, and for no other reason? The sense of 
inclination, the desire of pleasure and of profit, are 
facts in my constitution likewise: what gives one 
of these facts an authority over the rest? What 
makes the duty to do what is right superior in 
authority to the desire to do what is pleasant or 
profitable? The sense of authority, like the sense 
of dependence, implies a Person in whom it is vested ; 
a law implies a lawgiver. The existence of a prin- 
ciple in my mental constitution entitled to exercise 
authority over the other parts of the same constitu- 
tion, can only be explained on the supposition that 
it is implanted there by a Being to whom I am 
accountable for my actions, whom nature and rela- 
tion to me gives Him authority over me, and whose 


authority is reflected in that the principle which He || 
has given to enforce it. To this source of the || 
moral authority of conscience, St. Paul expressly || 


direct us, in the words, ‘“‘ For when the Gentiles, 


which have not the law, do by nature the things | 


contained in the law, these, having not the law, 
are a law unto themselves ; which shew the work 
of the law written in their hearts, their conscience 
also bearing witness, and their thoughts the mean- 
while accusing or else excusing one another.” This, 
then, is another characteristic of our consciousness 
of the Fatherhood of God, that we acknowledge his 
authority over us, that in the sense of wrongdoing 
we are conscious of disobedience to that authority— 
in other words, that we have a conviction of sin, 
recognising in our evil acts, not merely the breach 
of a law within ourselves, but disobedience to the 
authority of a personal Divine Lawgiver. 

Thus much at least is implied in that Fatherhood 
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of God which we may recognise in some degree 
|| by the light of natural religion—our natural de- 
| pendence on Him, our moral obligations towards | 
|| Him, his providential care over us, his judgment 
against us when we disobey Him. But this con- 
sciousness, culminating as it does in the conviction 
of sin, is not, God be thanked, all that we know of 
His Fatherhood. There is another feature of that 
Fatherhood which He has made known to us by 
revelation ; and to this again we are expressly re- 
|| Serred*in the language of St. Paul: ‘‘I find then a 
law, that when I would do good, evil is present 
with me. For I delight in the law of God after 
the inward man; but I see another law in my 
members, warring against the law of my mind, and 
bringing me into captivity to the law of sin which 
is in my members. O wretched man that I am! 
who shall deliver me from the body of this death ? 
I thank God [who hath delivered me] through Jesus 
|| Christ our Lord. There is therefore now no con- 
|| demnation to them which are in Christ Jesus, who 
|| walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit ; for the 
|| law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath made 
|| me free from the law of sin and death.” To the same 
|| effect are the words of St. John. ‘* Hereby know we 
|| that we dwell in Him, and He in us, because He hath 
|| given us of His Spirit. And we have seen and do 
|| testify that the Father sent the Son to be the Saviour 
| of the world.” 
|  ** Ye have received the spirit of adoption, whereby 
| we cry, Abba, Father.” The language of the New 
Testament in this and other passages, indicates a new 
| and higher relation, in which we are related to God 
| as children to a parent. It tells us that, though in 
‘|| our natural relations to God as our Creator and moral 
| Governor there is much that resembles and may be 
fitly represented by the image of a father and a 








|| son, yet these natural analogies are but types and 
| shadows of a truer and more real relation, in which 
| we are the children of God by adoption and grace. 
| It tells us also of the mystery of another Father- 
|| hood of God, through which we are admitted to this 


adoption. It tells us of the Eternal Fatherhood of 
the Eternal Son, and of the sending forth of that 


| Son in the fulness of the time, to redeem them that | 


were under the law, that we might receive the 
adoption of sons. In those lower manifestations of 
God’s Fatherhood which natural religion in some 
degree presents to us, the analogies derived from 
the human relation are used as means to indicate 
and illustrate the corresponding features of the 
divine relation. In this higher and revealed rela- 
tion, the divine reacts upon the human ; the natural 
idea of Fatherhood is sanctified and spiritualized by 
all that is implied in the thought that this Father 
is God. As from our natural parent we derive a 
natural life and sustenance, so from our Divine 
Parent we derive a divine life and sustenance. It 
is not merely that God is the primary, as our 
parents are the secondary source of one and the 
same natural life; it is not merely that God is the 
primary, as our parents are the secondary source of 
our moral training by the ideas of duty and dis- 
obedience ; it is the further gift of a principle of divine 
life, distinct from and beyond all that pertains to 
our natural life :—redemption through God the Son 
begotten of the Father, sanctification through God 
the Holy Ghost proceeding from the Father and the 
Son. The exact nature of the relation between the 
Divine and Infinite Personality and the human and 
finite personality must indeed remain a mystery to 
us while this mortal life continues ; bound up as it 
is with the highest of divine mysteries, the Trinity 
and the Incarnation. As we know not the full 
significance of that mystery of divine love, God 
manifest in the flesh, so doubtless we know not the 
full significance of the associated mystery of our 
own adoption to be children of God, ‘‘ heirs of God, 
and joint heirs with Christ.” That there is much 
yet unknown, and not to be known in this life, is 
declared in the words of St. John, which while 
bidding us look forward in faith to what shall be 
revealed hereafter, point out at the same time one 
practical lesson during our state of imperfect know- 
ledge here: ‘* Beloved, now are we the sons of 

God, and it doth not yet appear what we shall be: 
| but we know that, when He shall appear, we shall 

be like Him, for we shall see Him as He is. And 
| | every man that hath this hope in Him purifieth 
himself, even as He is pure.” 





H. L. MANSEL, 





By THE 


IN TROUBLE, 

Ir was a beautiful Sunday morning in spring. 
The dew was glittering on every blade of grass; the 
trees were bursting into buds for coming leaves, or 
into flower for coming fruit ; the birds were ‘‘ busy 
in the wood” building their nests, and singing 
jubilate ; the streams were flashing to the sea; the 
clouds, moisture laden, were flying across the blue 
heavens driven by the winds ; and signs of life and 


joy filled the earth and sky. 











CHAPTER III.—THE SERGEANT AND HIS STARLING i 


THE STARLING. 


EDITOR. 
| The Sergeant hung out Charlie in his cage to 
| enjoy the air and sunlight. He had not of late 
been so lively as usual; his confession as to his 
parentage was more hesitating; and when giving 
| his testimony as to a man being a man, or as 
| to the exclusive right ef Charlie to be king, he 
| often paused as if in doubt. All his utterances 
‘ were accompanied by a spasmodic chirp and jerk, 
| evidencing a great indifference to humanity. A 
glimpse of nature might possibly recover him. And 
so it did; for he had not been long outside until 
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he began to spread his wings and tail feathers to 
the warm sun, and to pour out. more confessions and 
testimonies than had been heard for weeks. 

Charlie soon gathered round hima crowd of young 
children with rosy faces and tattered garments, 
who had clattered down from lanes and garrets 
to listen to his performances. Every face in the 
group became a picture of wonder and delight, as 
intelligible sounds were heard coming from a hard 
bill; and any one of the crowd would have sold, all 
he had on earth—not a great sacrifice, after all: I 
should say about a penny at most—to possess such 
abird, ‘‘ D’ye hear it, Archy?” a boy would say, 
lifting up his little brother on his shoulder, to be 
near the cage. Another would repeat the words 
uttered by the distinguished speaker, and direct 
attention to them. Then, when all were hushed 
into silent and eager expectancy, awaiting the next 
oracular statement, and the starling repeated ‘‘I’m 
Charlie’s bairn!” and whistled ‘‘ Wha’ll be King 
but Charlie!” a shout of joyous merriment followed, 
with sundry imitations of the bird’s peculiar gut- 
tural and rather rude pronunciation. ‘‘ It’s a witch, 
T'll wager !” one boy exclaimed. ‘‘ Dinna say that,” 
replied another, ‘‘for wee Charlie’s dead” Yet it 
would be difficult to trace any logical contradiction 
between the supposed. and real fact. 

The audience was disturbed by the sudden and 
unexpected appearance, from round the corner, of a 
rather portly man, dressed in black clothes; his 
head erect; his face intensely grave; an umbrella, 


handle foremost, under his right arm ; his left arm 
swinging like a pendulum; a pair of black spats 
covering broad flat feet, that advanced with the 
regular beat of slow music, and seemed to impress 


the pavement with their weight. This was the 
Rev. Daniel Porteous, the parish minister, 

No sooner did he see the crowd of children 
gathered at the elder’s house than he paused for a 
moment, as if he had unexpectedly come across the 
execution of a criminal; and no sooner did the 
children see him, than with a terrified shout of 
“‘There’s the minister!” they ran off as if they 
had seen a wild beast, leaving one or tayo of the 
younger ones sprawling and bawling on the road, 
their natural protectors being far too intent on 
saving their own lives to think of those of their 
nearest relatives. 

The sudden dispersion of these lambs by the 
shepherd soon attracted the attention of their 
parents; and accordingly several half-clad, slat- 
ternly women rushed from their respective ‘‘ closes.” 
Flying to the rescue of their children, they carried 
some and dragged others to their several corners 
within the dark caves. But while rescuing their 
wicked cubs, they religiously beat them, and mani- 
fested their zeal by many stripes, and not a few 
admonitions :—‘‘ Tak’ that—and that—and that— 
ye bad, bad, wicked wean!” ‘‘Hoodaur ye! I'll 
gie ye yer pay, I’se warrant ye!” &c. &c. These 
were some of the motherly teachings to the terri- 
fied babes ; while cries of ‘‘ Archie!” ‘* Peter!” 





‘‘ Jamie!” with threatening shakes of the fist, and 
commands to come home ‘immeditly,” were ad- 
dressed to the elder ones, who had run off to a 
safe distance. One tall woman, whose dusty brown 
hair escaped from beneath a cap black enough to 
give one the impression that she was humbling 
herself in sackcloth and ashes, proved the strength 
of her convictions by complaining very vehemently 
to Mr. Porteous of the Sergeant for having thrown 
such a temptation as the starling in the way of her 
children, whom she loved so tenderly and wished 
to bring up so piously. All the time she held a 
child firmly by the hand, who attempted to hide 
its face and tears from the minister. Her zeal we 
must assume was very real, since her boy had clat- 
tered off from the cage on shoes made by the 
Sergeant, which his mother had never paid for, nor 
was likely to do now, for conscience sake, on ac- 
count of this bad conduct of the shoemaker. We 
do not affirm that Mrs. Dalrymple never liquidated 
her debts, but she did so after her own fashion. 

It was edifying to hear other mothers declare 
their belief that their children had been at the 
morning Sabbath School, and now express wonder 
and.anger at their absence from it ; more especially 
as this—the only day, of course, on which it. had 
occurred—should be the day that the Minister acci- 
dentally passed to church along their street ! 

The minister listened to the story of their good 
intentions and of the ill doings of his elder with an 
uneasy look, but promised speedy redress, 

Mr. Porteous had been minister of the parish for 
upwards of thirty years. Previously he had been 
tutor in the family of a small laird who had political 
interest in those old times; and through his influ- 
ence with the patron of the parish, he had obtained 
the living of Drumsylie, He was a man of un- 
impeachable character. No one could charge him 
with any act throughout his whole life inconsistent 
with the ‘‘ walk and conversation” becoming his 
profession. He performed all the duties of his office 
with the regularity of a well-adjusted, well-oiled 
machine. He visited the sick, and spoke the right 
words to the afflicted, the widow, and the orphan, 
very much in the same calm, regular, and orderly 
manner in which he addressed the Presbytery or 
wrote out a minute of Kirk Session. Never did a 
man possess a larger or better-assorted collection of 
what he called ‘‘ principles” in the carefully-locked 
cabinet of his brain, applicable at any moment to 
any given ecclesiastical or theological question. He 
made no distinction between ‘‘ principles” and his 
own mere opinions. The dizit of truth and his ipse 
dixit were looked upon by him as one. He had 
never been accused of error on any point, however 
trivial, except on one occasion in the Presbytery, 
when a learned clerk of great authority interrupted 
his speech by suggesting that their respected friend 
was speaking heresy. Mr. Porteous exclaimed, to 
the satisfaction of all, ‘“‘I was not aware of it, 
Moderator! but if such is the opinion of the Presby- 
tery, I have no hesitation in instantly withdrawing 
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my unfortunate and unintentional assertion.” His 
| mind eyer after was a round, compact ball of 
| worsted, wound up, and “‘made up.” The glacier, 
clear, cold, and stern, descends into the valley full 
| of human habitations, corn-fields, and vineyards, 
| with flowers and fruit-trees on every side; and 
| though its surface melts occasionally, it remains 
| the glacier still. So it was with him. He preached 
| the truath—truth which is the world’s life and which 
| stirs the angels—but be did so very much as a tele- 
| graphic wire transmits the most momentous intelli- 
| gence: and he held the truth very much as a 
| sparrow grasps the wire by which the message is 
| conveyed. The parish looked up to him, obeyed 
him, feared him, and so respected him that they 
| were hardly conscious of not quite loving him. 
| Nor was he conscious of this blank in their feelings ; 
| for feelings and tender affections were in his esti- 
_ mation generally dangerous and always weak com- 
_modities,—a species of womanly sentimentalism, 
and apt sometimes to be rebellious against his 
_ “principles,” as the stream will sometimes overflow 
the rocky sides that hem it in and direct its course. 
It would be wrong to deny that he possessed his 
| own ‘‘fair humanities.” He had friends who sym- 
_pathised with him; and followers who thankfully 
_ accepted him as a safe light to guide them, and as 
one stronger than themselves to lean on, and as 
one whose word was law to them. To all such he 
| was bland and courteous; and in their society he 


would even relax, and indulge in such anecdotes | 


and laughter as bordered on genuine hilarity. As 
to what was deepest and truest in the man we 
know not, but we believe there was real good 
beneath the wood, hay, and stubble of formalism 
and pedantry. There was doubtless a kernel within 
| the hard shell, if only the shell could be cracked. 
Might not this be done? We shall see. 

It was this worthy man who, after visiting a sick 
parishioner, suddenly came round the corner of the 
street in which the Sergeant lived. He was, as we 
said, on his way to church, and the bell had not 

| yet begun to ring for morning worship. Before en- 
tering the Sergeant’s house (to do which, after the 
scene he had witnessed, was recognised by him to 


be an important duty), he went up to the cage to 


make himself acquainted with all the facts of the 
case, so as to proceed with it regularly. He ac- 
cordingly put on his spectacles and looked at the 
bird, and the bird, without any spectacles, returned 
the inquiring gaze with most wonderful composure. 
Walking sideways along his perch, until near the 
minister, he peered at him full in the face, and con- 


fessed that he was Charlie’s bairn. Then, after a | exclaimed ‘‘ Tuts, tuts, I’m real sorry—tuts.” 


preliminary hic and kirr, as if clearing his throat, | 


he whistled two bars of the air, “Wha’ll be King 
but Charlie!” and, concluding with his aphorism, 
| “A man’s a man for a’ that!” he whetted his beak 
and retired to feed in the presence of the church 
dignitary. 


“TI could not have believed it!” exclaimed the | 
| minister, as he walked into the Sergeant's house, | 


— 





with a countenance by no means indicating the 
sway of amiable feelings. 

The Sergeant and his wife, after having joined, 
as was their wont, in quiet morning worship, had 
retired, to prepare for church, to their bedroom in 
the back part of the cottage, and the door was 
shut. Not until a loud knock was twice repeated 
on the kitchen-table, did the Sergeant emerge in his 
shirt sleeves to reply to the unexpected summons. 
His surprise was great as he exclaimed, “ Mr. 
Porteous! can it be you? Beg pardon, sir, if I 
have kept you waiting; please be seated. No bad 
news, I hope?” 

Mr. Porteous, with a cold nod, and remaining 
where he stood, pointed with his umbrella to the 
cage hanging outside the window, and asked the 
Sergeant if that was his bird? 

“It is, sir,” replied the Sergeant, more puzzled 
than ever; ‘‘it is a favourite starling of mine, and 
I hung it out this morning to enjoy the air, be- 
cause——” 

*“*You need not proceed, Mr. Mercer,” inter- 
rupted the minister ; ‘‘ it is enough for me to know 
from yourself that you acknowledge that bird as 
yours, and that you hung it there.” 

‘There is no doubt about that, sir; and what 
then? I really.am puzzled to know why you ask,” 
said the Sergeant. 

“*T won’t leave you long in doubt upon that 
point,” continued the minister, more stern and 
calm if possible than before, ‘‘nor on some others 
which it involves.” 

Katie, at this crisis of the conversation, joined 
them im her black silk gown. She entered the 
kitchen with a familiar smile and respectful vurtsey, 
and approached the minister, who, barely noticing 
her, resumed his subject. Katie, somewhat bewil- 
dered, sat down in the large chair beside the fire, 
watching the scene with curious perplexity. 

**Are you aware, Mr. Mercer, of what has just 
happened?” inquired the minister. 

‘I do not take you up, sir,” replied the Sengeant. 

** Well, then, as I approached your house a crowd 
of children were gathered round that cage, laughing 
and singing, with evident enjoyment, and disturb- 
ing the neighbourhood by their riotous proceedings, 
thus giving pain and grief to their pareuts, who have 
complained loudly to me of the injury done. to their 
most sacred feelings and associations by you-— 
please, please, don’t interrupt me, Mr. Mercer; I 
have a duty to perform, and shall finish presently.” 

The Sergeant bowed, folded his arms, and stood 
erect. Katie covered her face with her hands, and 


**T went up to the cage,” said Mr. Porteous, con- 
tinuing his narrative, ‘‘and narrowly inspected the 
bird. To my—what shall I call it? astonishment? 
or shame and confusion ?—I heard it utter such dis- 
tinct and articulate sounds as convinced me beyond 
all possibility of doubt—yet you smile, sir, at my 
statement !—that- ——”’ 

“Tuts, Adam, it’s dreadfu’!” ejaculated Katie, 
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‘* That the bird,” continued the minister, ‘‘ must | ing to do this evil which I complain of ; I withdraw 


have been either taught by you, or with your 
approval: and having so instructed this creature, 
you hang it out on this, the Sabbath morning, to 
whistle and to speak, in order to insult—yes, sir, 
I use the word advisedly-— ” 

“ Never, sir!” said the Sergeant, with a calm and 
firm voice; “‘ never, sir, did I intentionally insult 
mortal man.” 

‘*T have nothing to do with your intentions, but 
with facts; and the fact is, you did insult, sir, 
every feeling the most sacred, besides injuring the 
religious habits of the young. You did this, an 
elder—my elder, this day, to the great scandal of 
religion.” 

The Sergeant never moved, but stood before his 
minister as he would have done before his general, 
calm, in the habit of respectful obedience to those 
having authority. Poor Katie acted as a sort. of 
chorus at the fireside. 

**T never thocht it would come to this,” she ex- 
claimed, twisting her fingers.. ‘‘Oh! it’s a pity! 
Sirsa day! Waes me! Sic a day as I have lived 
to see! Speak, Adam!” at length she said, as if to 
relieve her misery. 

The silence of Adam so far helped the minister as 
to give him time to breathe, and to think. He 
believed that he had made an impression on the 
Sergeant, and that it was possible things might not 
be so bad as they had looked. He hoped, and 
wished to put them right, and desired to avoid any 
serious quarrel with Mercer, whom he really re- 
spected as one of bis best elders, and as one who 
had never given him any trouble or uneasiness, far 
less opposition. Adam, on the other hand, had 
been so suddenly and unexpectedly attacked, that 
he hardly knew for a moment what to say or do. 
Once or twice the old ardent temperament made 
him feel something at his throat, such as used to 
be there when the order to prepare to charge was 
given, or the command to form square and receive 
cavalry. But the habits of ‘‘drill” and the power 
of passive endurance came to his aid, along with a 
higher principle that flowed into the earthly mould 
thus prepared for it. He remained silent. When 
the steam had roared off, and the ecclesiastical 
boiler of Mr. Porteous was relieved from extreme 
pressure, he began to simmer, and to be more quiet 
about the funnel-head. 

Sitting down, and so giving evidence of his being 
at once fatigued and mollified, he resumed his dis- 
course. ‘‘Sergeant”—he had hitherto addressed 
him as Mr. Mercer—‘‘Sergeant, you know my 
respect for you. I will say that a better man, a 
more attentive hearer, 2 more decided and con- 
sistent churchman, and a more faithful elder, I 
have not in my parish——” 

Adam bowed. 

‘* Be also seated,” said the minister. 

‘* Thank you, sir,” said Adam, ‘‘I would rather 
stand.” 

“*T will after all give you credit for not intend- 





the appearance even of making any such charge,” 
said Mr. Porteous, as if asking a question. 

After a brief silence, the Sergeant said, ‘‘ You 
have given me great pain, Mr. Porteous.” 

** How so, Adam ?”—still more softened, 

“It is great pain, sir, to have one’s character 
doubted,” replied Adam. 

‘* But have I not cause ?” inquired the minister. 

‘* You are of course the best judge, Mr. Porteous; 
but I frankly own to you that the possibility of 
there being any harm in teaching a bird never 
occurred to me.”’ 

“Oh, Adam!’ exclaimed Katie, “I ken it 
was aye your mind that, but it wasna mine, 
although at last -——” 

“Let me alone, Katie, just now,” quietly re- 
marked Adam. 

‘* What of the scandal? what of the scandal?” 
struck in the minister. ‘‘I have no time to discuss 
details this morning ; the bells have begun.” 

‘*Well, then,” said the Sergeant, ‘‘I was not 
aware of the disturbance in the street which you 
have described; I never, certainly, could have 
intended that. I was, at the time, in the bed- 
room, and never knew of it. Believe me when I 
say’t, that no man lives who would feel mair pain 
than I would in being the occasion even of leading 
any one to break the Lord’s day by word or deed, 
more especially the young; and the young aboot 
our doors are amang the warst. And as to my 
showing disrespect to you, sir!—that never could 
be my intention.” 

‘“*T believe you, Adam, I believe you ; but——” 

** Ay, weel. ye may,” chimed in. Katie, now 
weeping as she saw some hope of peace; ‘“‘ for he’s 
awfu’ taen up wi’ guid, is Adam, though I say it.” 

**Oh, Katie ; dinna, woman, fash yersel’ wi’ me,” 
interpolated Adam. 

‘* Though I say’t that shouldna say’t,” continued 
Katie, ‘I’m sure he has the greatest respec’ for 
you, sir. He'll do onything to please you that’s 
possible, and to mak’ amends for this great misfor- 
tun’.” 

‘Of that I have no doubt—no doubt whatever, 
Mrs. Mercer,” said Mr. Porteous, kindly; ‘‘and I 
wished, in order that he should do so, to be faithful 
to him, as he well knows I never will sacrifice my 
principles to any man, be he who he may—never !” 

‘*There is no difficulty, I am happy to say,” the 
minister resumed, after a moment's pause, ‘‘in 
settling the whole of this most unpleasant business. 
Indeed I promised to the neighbours, who were 
very naturally offended, that it should never occur 
again ; and as you acted, Adam, from ignorance— 
and we must not blame an old soldier too much,” 
the minister added with a patronising smile, —“ all 
parties will be satisfied by a very small sacrifice 
indeed—almost too small, considering the scandal. 
Just let the bird be forthwith destroyed.” 

Adam started. 

‘In any case,” the minister went on to say, 
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without noticing the Sergeant’s look, ‘this should | 


be done, because being an elder, and as such | 
a man with grave and solemn responsibilities, 
you will I am sure see the propriety of at once 
acquiescing in my proposal, so as to avoid the 
temptation of your being occupied by trifles and 
frivolities—contemptible trifles, not to give a harsher 
name to all that the bird’s habits indicate. But | 
when, in addition to this consideration, these habits, 

Adam, have, as a fact, occasioned serious scandal, 
no doubt can remain in any well-constituted mind 
as to the necessity of the course I have suggested.” 

‘Destroy Charlie—I mean, the starling?” in- 
quired the Sergeant, stroking his chin, and looking 
down at the minister with a smile in which there | 
was more of sorrow and doubt than of any other | 
emotion. ‘‘Do you mean, Mr. Porteous, that I | 
should kill him?” 

‘*T don’t mean that, necessarily, you should do it, 
though you ought to do it as the offender. But I 
certainly mean that it should be destroyed, in any 
way, or by any person you please, as, if not the 
best possible, yet the easiest, amends which can be 
made for what has caused such injury to morals 
and religion, and for what has annoyed myself more 
than I can tell. Remember, also, that the credit of 
the eldership is involved with my own.” 

“Are you serious, Mr. Porteous?” asked the 
Sergeant. 

‘* Serious! Serious !— Your minister !—on Sabbath | 
morning !—in a grave matter of this kind !—to ask | 
if I am serious! Mr. Mercer, you are forgetting | 
yourself,” 

‘‘T ask pardon,” replied the Sergeant, “if I have | 
said anything disrespectful; but I really did not 
take in how the killing of my pet starling could 
mend matters, for which I have already said, and 
say again, that I am really vexed, and ax yer 
pardon, What has happened has been quite unin- 
tentional on my part, I do assure you, sir.” 

‘The death of the bird,” said the minister, ‘I 
admit, in one sense, is a mere trifle—a trifle to you ; 
but it is not so to me, who am the guardian of religion 
in the parish, and as such have pledged my word 
to your neighbours that this, what I have called a 
great scandal, shall never happen again. The least 
that you can do therefore, I humbly think, as a 
proof of your regret at having been even the inno- 
cent cause of acknowledged evil; as a satisfaction 
to your neighbours, and a security against a like evil 
occwrring again ; and as being what is due to yourself 
as an office-bearer and to the congregation to which 
you belong, and, I must add, to me as your pastor, 
and my sense of what is right; and, finally, to avoid 
a triumph to dissent on the one hand, and to infi- 
delity on the other, —it is, I say, beyond all question 
that you should get quit of the cause of the offence 
and destroy that-paltry insignificant bird. I must 
say, Mr. Mercer, that I feel not a little surprised 
that your own sense of what is right does not make 
you at once and promptly acquiesce in my very 


moderate demand. I am almost ashamed to make it.” 
yi11—10 








| ceeded, 


a’ by! 


No response from the Sergeant. 
‘*Many men, let me tell you,” continued Mr. 
Porteous, ‘‘would,have summoned you to the 
Kirk Session, and rebuked you for your whole 
conduct, actual and implied, in this case, and, 
if you were contumacious, would libel and depose 
you!” The minister was warming as he pro- 
‘IT have no time,” he added, rising, 
**to say more on this painful matter. But I ask 
you now, after all I have stated, and before we 
part, to promise me this favour—no, I won’t put it 
on the ground of personal favour, but on principle 
—promise me to do this—not to-day of course, but 
on a week-day, say to-morrow—to destroy the bird, 
and I shall say no more about it. Excuse my 
warmth, Adam, as I feared’ you did not see the 
gravity of your position and mine.” And Mr. 
Porteous stretched out his hand to the Sergeant. 
**T have no doubt,” said the Sergeant, ‘‘ you 
mean to do what is right, and what you believe 
to be your duty. But——” and there was a pause, 
“but I will not deceive you, nor promise to do 
what I feel I can never perform. I cannot kill the 
bird. It is simply impossible! Do pardon me, sir. 


| Do not think me disrespectful or proud. At this 


moment I am neither, but very vexed to have had 
any disturbance. Yet——” 

‘* Yet what, Mr. Mercer?” : 

‘* Well, Mr. Porteous, I don’t wish to detain you; 
but as far as I can see my duty, or understand my 
feelings ——” 

‘* Feelings’! forsooth !” exclaimed Mr. Porteous. 

**Or understand my feelings,” continued Adam, 
**T cannot—come what may, let me out with it— 
I will not kill the starling !” 

Mr. Porteous rose and said, in a cold, dry voice, 
‘*< Tf such is your deliverance, so be it. I have done 
my duty. On you, and you only, the responsibility 
must now rest of what appears to me to be con- 
tumacious conduct—an offence, if possible, worse 
than the original one. I must wish you good 
morning. This matter cannot rest here. But 
whatever consequences may follow, you, and you 
alone, I repeat, are to blame—my conscience is free. 
You will hear more of this most unfortunate 
business, Sergeant Mercer.” And Mr. Porteous, 
with a stiff bow, walked out of the house. 

Adam made a movement towards the door, as if 
to speak once more to Mr. Porteous, muttering 
to himself, ‘‘He canna be in earnest!—The thing's 
impossible !—It canna be!” But the minister was 
gone, and Adam was left alone with his wife. His 
only remark as he sat down opposite to her was 
this: ‘‘Mr. Porteous forgot himsel’, and was too 
quick ; ” adding, ‘‘ Nevertheless it is our duty to 
gang to the kirk.” 

‘¢ Kirk!” exclaimed Katie, walking about in an 
excited manner; ‘‘that’s a’ ower! Kirk! pity me! 
hoo can you or me gang to the kirk? Hoo can we 
be glowered at and made a speculation 0’, and be 
the sang o’ the parish? The kirk! waes me! that’s 
I never, never thocht it wad come to this 
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wi’ me or you, Adam! I think it wad hae broken 
the warm hearts o’ our parents. It’s an awfu’ chas- 
tisement.” 

“For what?” quietly asked the Sergeant. 

‘*For the bird, gudeman! I aye telt ye that ye 
was ower fond o’t, and noo!—lI’m real sorry for 
ye, Adam. It’s for you, for you, and no for mysel’, 
I’m sorry. Sirs me, what a misfortun’!” 

‘* What are you sorry for?” meekly inquired Adam. 

‘¢ For everything!” replied Katie, groaning; ‘‘ for 
the stramash amang the weans ; for the clish-clash 
o’ the neeboors; for you and me helping to break 
the Sabbath ; for the minister being sae angry, and 
that nae doubt, for he kens best, for gude reasons ; 
and, aboon a’, for you, Adam, my bonnie man, an 
elder o’ the kirk, brecht into a’ this habble for 
naething better than a bit bird!” And Katie 
threw herself into the chair, covering her face with 
her hands. 

The Sergeant said nothing, but rose and went 
outside to bring in the cage. There were signs of 
considerable excitement visible in the immediate 
neighbourhood. The visit of the minister could 
mean only a conflict, which would be full of interest 
to those miserable gossips, who never thought of 
attending church, except on rare occasions, and who 
were in want of something to occupy their idle time 
on Sunday morning. Sundry heads were thrust 


Sergeant’s house. Some of the boys reclined on the 
grass at a little distance, thus occupying a safe posi- 
tion, and commanding an excellent retreat should 
they be pursued by parson or parents. The cage 
was the centre of attraction to old and young. 

The Sergeant at a glance saw how the enemy lay, 
but without appearing to pay any attention to the 
besiegers, he retired with the cage into the house 
and fixed it in its accustomed place over his boy’s 
empty cot. When the cage was adjusted, the starling 


annoyed him; he then cleaned his bill on each side 
of the perch, as if present duties must, be attended 
to; after this he hopped down and began to de- 
scribe figures with his open bill on the sanded floor 
of the cage, as if for innocent recreation; then, 
being refreshed by these varied exercises, he con- 
cluded by repeating his confession and testimony 
with a precision and vigour never surpassed. 

Katie still oceupied the arm-chair, blowing her 


nose with her Sunday pocket-handkerchief. The | 


Sergeant sat down beside her. 








turb it,” said her husband ; ‘‘ and I’m sorry if ony- 
thing 1 have done should disturb yours. What can 
I do to lighten it?” 

Katie was silent. 

‘*Tf you mean,” said the Sergeant, “‘ that the bird 
should be killed, by a’ means let it be done. PII do 
onything to please you, though Mr. Porteous has, 
in my opinion, nae richt whatever to insist on my 
doing it to please him; for he kens naething aboot 
the cratur. But if you, that kens as weel as me a’ 
the bird has been to us, but speak the word, the 
deed will be allowed by me. I'll never say no.” 

“*Do your duty, Adam,” said his wife. 

‘That is, my duty to you, mind, for I owe it to 
none else keno’. But that duty shall be done— 
so you've my full leave and liberty to kill the bird. 
Here he is. Tak’ him oot o’ the cage, and finish 
him. I'll no interfere, nor even look on, cost what 


it may.” And the Sergeant took down the cage, 
But she said nothing, 


and held it near his wife. 
and did nothing, 
‘*[’m Charlie's bairn!” exclaimed the starling. 
‘*Dinna tell me, Adam, to kill the bird. It’s no 
me, but. you, should do sie wark. Ye’re a man and 
a sodger, and it was you. teached him, and got us 
into this trouble.” 


‘*Sae be it!” said the Sergeant. ‘I’ve done 


| mair bluidy jobs in my day, and needna: fear to 
from upper windows, directing their gaze to the | 


spill, for the sake o’ peace, the wee drap. bluid o’ 
the puir harmless thing. What way wad ye like 
it kilt?” 

**Ye should ken best yersel’, gudeman; killin’ 
is no woman’s wark,” said Katie, in a low voiee, as 
she turned her head away and looked at the wall. 

‘* Aweel then, since ye leave it to me,” replied | 
Adam, ‘‘T'll gie him a sodger’s death. It’s ‘the | 
maist honourable, and the bit. mavnie deserves a’ | 
honour frae our hands, for he has done: his. duty | 


| pleasantly, in fair and foul, in simmer and winter, 
scratched the back of his head, as if something | 


to us baith, and te—— 1 mean, to the hale house. 
Tl shoot him at dawn o’ day, afore he begins 
whistling for his breakfast; and he'll be buried too. 
You and Mr. Porteous will no be bothered wi’ him 
lang. So as that’s settled aud determined, we may 
gang to the kirk wi’ a guid conscience.” 

Adam rose, as if to enter his bed-room. 

‘* What's your hurry, Adam?” asked Katie, ina 
half-peevish tone of voice. ‘‘Sit doom and let a 
body speak.” 

The Sergeant resumed his seat. 

‘*T’'m jist thinking,” said Katie, ‘‘that ye’ll maybe 


“It’s time to gang to the kirk, gudewife,” he | no get onybody to gie you a gun for sic a cruel job; 


























remarked, although, from the bells having stopped | and if ye did, the noise sae early in the morning 
ringing, and from the agitated state of his wife’s | will frichten folk, and mak’ an awfu’ talk amang 
feelings, he more than suspected that, for the first | neeboors, and look dreadfu’ daft in an elder.” 
time during many years, he would be obliged to | * Jock Hall has a gun I could get. But noo that 
absent himself from morning worship—a fact which | I think o’t, Jock himsel’ will do the job for you, if 


H a? . . : 
would form another subject of conversation to his | no for me. I'll send him Charlie and the cage in 
| the morning, afore ye rise; sae keep your mind 


watchful and thoughtful neighbours. 
‘* Hoo can we gang to the kirk, Adam, wi’ this | easy,” said the Sergeant, carelessly. 
’ ‘‘T wadna trust Charlie into Jock Hall’s power— 


on our conscience?” muttered Katie. | 
‘**T hae naething on my conscience, Katie, to dis- | the ne’er-do-weel that he is! Na, na; whatever 
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| no more. 


| door, and left Katie alone with her starling and her 
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has to be done maun be done decently by yersel’, 
gudeman,” protested Katie. 

‘As ye said, gudewife, to Mr. Porteous,” replied 
Adam, ‘‘ I'll do onything to please him and to gie 
satisfaction for this misfortun’, as ye ca’ed it; and 
since you and he agree that the bird is to be kilt, 
I see but ae way left o’ finishing him.” 

‘* What way is that?” asked Katie. 

‘* Tl thraw his bit neck.” 

**Doonricht cruelty,” suggested Katie, 
thraw the neck o’ a wee thing like that! 
ye, gudeman.” 

* It’s the only way left, unless we burn him ; s0 | 
I'll no argue mair about it. There’s nae use o’ pittin 
it aff ony longer ; the better day, the better deed. 
Sae here goes! It will be a’ ower wi’ him in a 
minute ;” and the Sergeant rose and again took down 
the cage, which he placed on a table near the window 
where the bird was accustomed to be fed. Charlie, 
in expectation of receiving food, was in a high state 
of excitement, and seemed anxious to please his 
master by repeating all his lessons as rapidly and 
correctly as possible. 
white shirt sleeves, to keep them from being soiled 


“ec to 
Fie on 


Being thus prepared, he opened the door of the 
cage, thrust in his hand, and seized the bird, saying, 
“‘ Bid fareweel to yer mistress, Charlie.” 


The Sergeant rolled up his | 


| pulpit. 
by the work in which he was about to be engaged. | 


Katie sprang from her chair, and with a loud | 


voice commanded the Sergeant ‘‘to haud his han’ 
and let the bird alane !” 

‘“ What's wrang?” asked the Sergeant, as he 
shut the door of the cage and went towards his 
wife, who again sank back m her chair, and covered 
her eyes with her pocket-handkerchief. 


‘©Q Adam !” she said, “ I’ma waik, waik woman. | 


My nerves are a’ gane; my head and heart are 
baith sair. A kind o’ glamour, a temptation has 
come ower me, and I dinna ken what’s richt or 





oJ | 


tory to her conscience, she had recourse to that 
accommodating malady which comes to the rescue 
of universal Christendom when in perplexity—a | 
headache. In her case it really existed as a fact, for 
she suffered from a genuine pain which she had not | 
sufficient knowledge or fashion to call “‘nervous,” 
but which, it is more than likely, came under that 
desiguation. She only said that her “head was 
bizzin’ like a bees’ skep.” } 

As the Sergeant marched to church, with his | 
accustomed regular pace and modest look, he could, 
without seeming to remark it, observe an interest 
| taken m his short journey never manifested before. 
An extra number of faces filled the windows near | 
his house, and looked at him with half smile half 
sneer. 

There was nothing in the sermon of Mr. Porteous 
which indicated any wish to “‘preach to the times,” 
—a temptation which is often too strong for | 
preachers who have nothing else ready or more 
interesting to preach about. Many in a congre- 
gation who may be deaf and blind to the Gospel, 
are wide-awake and attentive to gossip from the 
The good man delivered himself of an ex- | 
cellent sermon, which, as usual, was sound in doc- 
trine and excellent in arrangement, with suitable 
introduction, “‘ heads of discourse,” and practical | 
conclusion. His hearers as a class were not of a | 
character likely either to blame or praise the teach- | 
ing, far less to be materially influenced by it; they | 
were much too respectable for that. They had 
‘**done the right thing” im coming to church, and 
were satisfied. Those whom he wished most to 


please among the local aristoctacy, noticed with 


| viee. 


what’s wrang. But neither by you nor by ony 


| ither body can I let that bird be kilt; for I just 
,| thocht eenoo that I seed plainly afore me our ain 
| wee bairn that’s awa’—and 


” 





Katie burst into a fit of weeping, and could say 
The Sergeant hung up the cage in its old 
place; then going to his wife, he gently clapped | 
her shoulder, and bending over her whispered in her | 
ear, ‘ Dinna ye fear, Katie, aboot Charlie’s bairn !” 
Katie clasped her hands around his neck and 
drew his grey head to her cheek, patting it fondly. 
“Dry yer een, wifie,” said Adam, ‘‘ and feed the | 
cratur, and syne we'll gang to the kirk in the after- | 
noon.” He then retired to the bed-room, shut the 


conscience—both at peace, and both whistling, each 
after its own fashion. 


CHAPTER IV.—THE SERGEANT ON HIS TRIAL; OR, 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 

Tue Sergeant went to church, but he went alone. 

Katie was inexorable. She ‘‘couldna’ stan’ the 

clash.” But this excuse’ not being quite satisfac- 





pleasure how exact he was in preaching to the forty- 
five minutes. 

But there were evident signs of life in the an- | 
nouncement which he made at the end of the ser- | 
He ‘ particularly requested a meeting of | 
Kirk Session in the vestry after the benediction, 
and expressed a hope that all the elders would, if 
possible, attend.” 


Adam Mercer snuffed the battle from afar; but 


| as it was his ‘“‘duty” to obey the summons, he 


; all human institutions, 


mensely in many ways to improve the moral and 


obeyed accordingly. 


The Kirk Session, in spite of defects which attend 
including the House of | 
Lords, with its Bench of Bishops, is one of the most | 
useful courts in Scotland, and has contributed im- 


physical condition of the people. In the parish of 
Drumsylie it consisted of seven elders, with the 
minister as ‘‘ Moderator.” These elders represented 
very fairly, on the whole, the sentiments of the 
congregation on most questions which could come 
hefore them. | 

As all meetings of Kirk Session are held in pri- 
vate, the public, reporters, and lawyers being alike 
excluded, we shall not pretend to give any account 
of what passed at this one. The parish rumours 
were to the effect that the ‘‘ Moderator,” after 
having given a narrative of the occurrences of the 
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morning, explained how many most important prin- 
ciples were involved in the case as it now stood— 
principles affecting the duty and powers of Kirk 
Sessions, the social economy of the parish, the 
liberties and influence of the church, and the cause 
of Christian truth; and concluded by suggesting 
the appointment of two members, Mr. Smellie and 
Mr. Menzies, to ‘‘deal” with Mr. Mercer, and to 
report to the next meeting of Session. This led toa 
sharp discussion, in which Mr. Gordon, a proprietor 
in the neighbourhood, protested against any matter 
‘*so trifling and unworthy of their grave atten- 
tion,” as he dared to describe the case, being brought 
before them at all He also appealed the whole 
case to the next meeting of Presbytery, which unfor- 
tunately was not to take place for two months. 
The Sergeant, strange to say, lost his temper 
when, having declared, ‘‘upon his honour as a 
soldier,” that he meant no harm and could there- 
fore make no apology, he was pulled up by the 
Moderator for using such a word as. honour in a 
church court. Thinking his honour itself called 
in question, he abruptly left the meeting. Mr. Gor- 
don, it was alleged, had been seen returning home, 
at one moment laughing, and the next storming be- 
cause of the proceedings; aud more than one of the 
elders, it was rumoured, were disposed to join him, 
but were afraid of offending Mr. Porteous—a fear 
not unfrequently experienced in the case of many 
of his parishioners. For while the minister was 
fond of quoting the text, “first pure, then peace- 
able,” he never seemed to have satisfactorily 
mastered the antecedent of this aphorism, as he 
seldom attempted to practise its consequent. 

It was after this meeting of Session that Mr. 
Smellie remarked to Mr. Menzies, as we have 
already recorded, ‘‘The man was ance a poacher !” 
a fact which, by the way, he had communicated to 
Mr. Porteous for the sake of ‘‘edification.” Mr. 
Smellie bore a grudge to the Sergeant, who had 
unwittingly ruffied his vanity or excited his 
jealousy. He was smooth as a cat; and, like 
a cat, could purr, fawn, see in the dark, glide 
noiselessly, or make a sudden spring on his prey. 
The Sergeant, from certain circumstances, under- 
stood his character as few in the parish did. Mr. 
Menzies was a very different man; his only fault 
was that he believed in Smellie. 

The Sergeant was later than usual in returning 
home. 


thing was out of joint, to the extent at least of 
making it allowable and natural on her part to ask, 
‘* What’s wrang noo, Adam?” 

‘Nothing particular, except wi’ my honour,” was 
the Sergeant’s cool reply. 

**Yer honour! What’s wrang wi’ that?” 

“‘The minister,” said the Sergeant, ‘‘ doots it, 


It was impossible to conceal from the in- | 
quiring and suspicious look of his wife that some- | 


‘*What did they say? What did they do? Wha 
spak?” And she poured out a number of questions 
which could not speedily be replied to. I hope it 
will not diminish the interest of the reader in this 
excellent woman if I admit that for a moment she be- 
came the slave of gossip. I deny that this prostration 
of the heart and head to a mean idol is peculiar to 
woman—this craving for small personal talk, this 
love of knowledge regarding one’s neighbours in 
those points specially which are not to their 
credit, or which at least are desired to be kept 
secret from the world. Weak, idle, and especially 
vain men are as great traffickers as women in this 
dissocial intercourse. Katie’s fit was momentary, 
and in the whole circumstances of the case ex- 
cusable. 

The Sergeant told her the story, and ended it 
with an indignant burst about his honour. 

‘*What do they mak’,” partly asserted, partly 
inquired Katie, ‘‘o’ ‘Honour to whom honour?’ 
and ‘Honour all men?’—and ‘ Honour the king?’ 
—and ‘Honour faither and mither?’—what J did 
a’ my life! I'll maintain the word is Scriptoral?” 

But the Sergeant, not being critical or contro- 
versial, did not wish to contend with his wife on 
the connection which, as she supposed, existed 
between the word honour, and his word of honour. 
His mind was becoming perplexed and filled with 
painful thoughts. This antagonism into which he 
had been driven with those whom he had hitherto 
respected and followed with unhesitating confi- 
dence, was growing rapidly into a form and shape 
which was beyond his experience—alien to his 
quiet and unobtrusive disposition, and contrary to 
his whole purpose of life. He sat down by the 
fireside, and went over all the events of the day. 
He questioned himself as to what he had said or 
done to give offence to mortal man. He recalled | 
| the history of all his relationship to the starling, 

to see, if possible, any sin init. He reviewed the 
| scene in the Kirk Session, and his conclusion, on 
| 
| 








the one hand, was a stone blindness as to the 
existence of any guilt on his part, and on the other 
| a strong suspicion that his minister could not do 
| him a wrong—could not be so displeased upon 
| unjust, ignorant, or unrighteous grounds, and that 
| consequently there was a something, though what 
it was he could neither discover nor guess, which 
| Mr. Porteous had misunderstood and had been mis- 
led by. He pondered again over this long account of 
debit and credit, but still he could discover nothing 
| against himself, except .possibly his concealment 
| from his minister of the reason why the starling 
was so much beloved, and also perhaps his having 
taken offence, without adequate cause, at the 
meeting of Session. The result of all these 
complex cogitations between himself and the red 
embers in the grate, was a resolution to go that 


| 


and he tells me that it was wrang to speak aboot evening to the Manse, and by a frank explanation 


it.” 
On this, Katie, who did not quite comprehend his 


| put an end to all misunderstanding. 


In his pure 
heart the minister was reflected as a man of 














meaning, begged to know what had taken place. | righteousness, love, and peace. He almost became 
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annoyed with the poor starling, especially as it 
seemed to enjoy perfect ease and comfort on its 
perch, where it had settled for the night. 

By-and-by he proceeded to call upon the minister, 
| but did not confide the secret to Katie. 


and near the fire, was an arm-chair, in which the 
minister sat reading a volume of sermous. No 
sooner was the Sergeant announced than Mr. Por- 
| teous rose, looked over his spectacles, hesitated, 
j} and at last shook hands, as if with an icicle, or 


] 
| 


The manse inhabited by Mr. Porteous, like most in conformity with Act of Parliament. Then, mo- | 
of its parochial companions at that time—for much | tioning Mr. Mercer to a seat, he begged to inquire 
improvement in this as in other things has taken | to what he owed this call, accompanying the ques- 
place since those days—was not beautiful, either tion with a hint to Thomasina to leave the room. 
| in itself or in its surroundings. Its three upper | The Sergeant’s first feeling was that he had made a 
| windows stared day and night on a blank hill, | great mistake, and he wished that he had never left 




















| whose stupid outline concealed the setting sun and 


| never welcomed the rising one. The two lower 
| windows looked into a round plot of tawdry shrubs, 
| surrounded by a neglected boxwood border which 
| defended them from the path leading from the small 
| green gate to the door; while twenty yards beyond 
|| were a few formal ugly-looking trees that darkened 
|| the manse, and separated it from the arable land of 
|| the glebe. No blame to the minister for his manse 
|| or its belongings! On 200/. per annum, he could not 
| keep a gardener, or afford any expensive ornaments. 
And for the same reason he had never married, 
| although his theory as to ‘‘feelings” may have 
|| possibly hindered him from taking this humanising 
| step. And who knows what effect the small living 
] and the bachelor life may have had on his prin- 
! ciples! His sister lived with him. To many a 
manse in Scotland the minister’s sister has been a 
| very angel in the house, a noble monument of de- 

voted service and of self-sacrificing love—only sur- 
| passed by that paragon of excellence, if excellent at 
| all, the minister’s wife. But with all charity, Miss 
'| Porteous—Thomasina she was called, after an uncle 
in the West Indies, who had left her nothing—was 
|| not in anyway attractive, and never gave one the 
|| impression of self-sacrifice. She evidently felt her 
| position to be a high one. Being next to the 
|| Bishop, she evidently considered herself an Arch- 
deacon, Dean, or some such responsible ecclesias- 
|| tical personage. She was not ugly, for no woman 
is or can be that! but yet she was not beautiful. 
Being about fifty, as was guessed by the most 





|| were, nor did they hold out strong hopes of being 
|| improved, like wine, by age. Her hair was rufous, 


|| head suggested, to those who knew her intimately, 
| the idea of screws for worming their way into cha- 
|| racters, family secrets, and similar private matters. 
She was, unfortunately, the minister’s newspaper, his 
remembrancer, his spiritual detective and confidential 
'| informant as to all that belonged to the parish and 


of their servants, who were hearing a sermon in the 
village, opened the door to the Sergeant, and ex- 
pressed her great surprise at seeing him at the 


his study, a small room, with a book-press at one 
end, and a table in the centre, with a desk on it, 
besides ‘‘Cruden’s Concordance,” an ‘‘ Edinburgh 
Almanac,” and a few ‘‘ Reports.” Beside the table, 








charitable, her looks were not what they once | 


|| aud the little curls which clustered around her fore- | 


its passing history. It was she that, in the absence | 


Manse on Sunday evening. Mr. Porteous was in | 


| the army. 


| 
| 


‘* Well, Mr. Mercer?” inquired the minister, as | 


| he sat opposite to the Sergeant. 

| “I am sorry to disturb you, sir,” replied the 
| Sergeant, ‘‘ but I wished to say that I think I was 
too hot and hasty this afternoon in the Session.” 

|  “* Pray don’t apologise to me, Mr. Mercer,” said 
| the minister. ‘‘ Whatever you have to say on that 


Session. Anything else?” 
The Sergeant wavered, as military historians 
| would say, before this threatened opposition. 


| 
| 


| point, had better be said publicly before the Kirk 


| “Well, then,” he at last said, “I wish to tell 


| you frankly, and in as few words as possible, what 
| no human being kens but my wife. I never blame 
| ignorance, and I’m no gaun to blame yours, Mr. 


Porteous, but ——” 
|  ** My ignorance !” exclaimed the minister. 


| come to a pretty pass indeed, if you are to blame it, 
| 


or remove it! Ignorance of what, pray?” 


“cc Its | 


‘*Your ignorance, Mr. Porteous,” continued the | 


Sergeant, ‘‘on a point which I should have made 


| known to you, and for which I alone and not you | 


are in fault.” 

The minister seemed relieved by this admission. 

The Sergeant forthwith told the story of the 
starling as the playmate of his child, the history of 
whose sickness and death was already known to Mr. 
Porteous; and having concluded, he said, ‘‘ That’s 
the reason why I could not kill the bird. I wadna 
tell this to ony man but to yersel’; for I never 
send the drum aboot the toon for pity or for sym- 
pathy ; but I wish you, sir, to ken facs for your ain 
guidance and the guidance o’ the Session.” 

‘‘IT remember your boy well,” remarked Mr. 
Porteous, handing his snuff-box in a very kindly 
way to his visitor. 

The Sergeant nodded. ‘‘Ye did your duty, 
minister, to us on that occasion, or I wadna have 
come here the nicht. I kent ye wad like onything 
Charlie was fond o’.” 

‘*T quite understand your feelings, Sergeant, and 
sympathise with them.” 

The Sergeant smiled, and nodded, and said, ‘‘I 
| hope ye do, sir; I was sure ye would. I’m thankfu’ 

I cam’, and sae will Katie too.” 
| But,” said Mr. Porteous, after a pause and a 
long snuff, ‘‘I must be faithful with you, Adam ; 
‘ First pure, then peaceable,’ you know.” 

** And I hope, sir,” said Adam, ‘‘ ‘ easy to be en- 
| treated.’ ” 
‘ 
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“That,” replied Mr. Porteous, ‘‘ depends on cir- 
cumstances. Let us, therefore, look at the whole 
aspects of the case. There is to be considered, for 
example, your original delinquency, mistake, or call 
it by what name you please; then there is to be 
also taken into account my full explanation, given 


in your own house, of the principles which guided | 


my conduct; then there is the matter of the Kirk 
Session—the fact that they have taken it up, which 
adds to its difficulty—a difficulty, however, let me 
say, Mr. Mercer, which has not been occasioned by 
me. Now, review these. Consider, for example, 
the origo' mali, so to speak—the fact that a bird 
|| endeared to you by very touching associations was, 


| let me admit it, accidentally, unintentionally, made | 


by you the occasion of scandal. 
that point.” 

‘‘ It was on that point,” interrupted the Sergeant, 
‘“*T thought you doubted my honour.” 

“No!” said Mr. Porteous, “I only declared that 
‘honour,’ was a worldly not a Christian phrase, 
and unfit for a Church court.” 


We are agreed on 


The Sergeant was nonplussed. Putting down 


his ignorance to sin, he bowed, and said no 
more. 

“Tam glad you acquiesce so far,” continued Mr. 
Porteous. ‘ Again, observe that the visible, be- 


cause notorious, fact of scandal demands some repa- | 
ration by a fact equally visible and notorious. What 
reparation I demanded, you already know. I smile at 


its amount, in spite of all you have said, and said so 
well; nay, I sympathise with your kindly, though, 
permit me to say, your weak, feeling, Adam. But 
is feeling principle? Were our covenanting fore- 
fathers guided by feeling in giving their testimony 
for truth by the sacrifice of their very lives? Were 


the martyrs of the early Church guided by feeling ? | 


But I will not insult an elder of mine by any such 
arguments, as if he were either ignorant of them, 
or insensible to their importance. And let me just 
add,” concluded the minister, in a low and solemn 
voice, laying one hand on Adam’s knee, ‘‘ what 
would your dear boy now think—supposing him to 
be saved—if he knew that his father was willing to 
lose, or even to weaken, his influence for good in 


the parish—to run the risk of being suspended, as | 


you now do, from the honourable position of an 
elder—and all for what?” 
spreading out his hands—‘‘all for what? a toy, a 
plaything, a bird! and because of your /eeling— 
think of it, Adam—your feeling/ All must yield 


but you; neighbours must yield, Session must | 


yield, and I must yield; no sacrifice or satisfaction 
will you make, not even of this bird; and all be- 
cause your feelings, forsooth, would suffer! That's 
your position, Adam. And finally, as I also hinted 
to you, what would the Dissenters say if we were 
less pure in our discipline than themselves? Tell 
it not in Gath—the Philistines would rejoice! 
Take any view of the case you please, it is bad— 
very bad.” 

Adam at that moment felt as if he was the worst 





asked the minister, | 


| man in-the parish, and given over to the power of 
evil. 

‘**T dinna understan’t,” he said, bending down 
his head, and scratching his whisker. 

“‘T thought you did not, Adam—I thought you 
did not,” said Mr. Porteous; “ but Iam glad you 
are beginning to see it. Once you geta hold of a 


principle, all becomes clear.” 
‘‘It’s a sharp principle, minister; it’s no easy 
It has a fine edge, but cuts deep—desperate 


seen. 
deep.” 

“That is the case with most principles, Adam. 
They have a fine edge, but one which separates 
between a lie and truth, light and darkness, You 
have it—hold it fast.” 

Mr. Porteous threw himself back in his chair, | 
thrust his hands into the pockets of his old dressing- | 
gown, and looked at Adam. The minister's prin- 
ciples seemed unanswerable ; Adam’s sense of right 
unassailable. Like two opposing armies of appa- 
| rently equal strength they stood, armed, face to 
| face, and a battle was unavoidable. Could both be 
right, and capable of reconciliation? Could right 
| principle and right feeling, or logical deductions 
| from sound principles, ever be really opposed to the 
| strongest instincts, the intuitive convictions of a 
| true and loving heart? But if either the minister's | 
so-called principles, or Adam’s feelings in regard to || 
present duty was wrong, which was it? A confused | 
medley of questions in casuistry tortured his simple | 
| conscience, until they became like a tangled thread, | 
the more knotted the more he tried to disentangle 
the meshes, 

The Sergeant rose to depart, saying, ‘‘I have a 
small Sabbath class which meets in my house, and 
I must not be too late for it; besides, there is no || 
need of my waiting here longer: I have said my || 
| Say, and can say no more.” 

**You will return to your class with more satis- 

faction,” replied Mr. Porteous, “after this conver- || 
sation. But, to prevent all misunderstanding or | 
informality, you will of course be waited upon by | 
your brethren ; and when they understand, as I do, | 
that you will cheerfully comply with our request, 
and when they report the same, no more will be 
said of the matter unless Mr. Gordon foolishly 
| brings it up. And if—let me suggest, though I do 
not insist—if, next Sunday, you should hang the 
| cage out without the bird in it, the neighbours 
| would, [ am sure, feel gratified, as I would do, by 
such an unmistakable sign of good-will to all 
parties.” 

The Sergeant had once or twice made an effort to 
‘* put in a word,” but at last thought it best to hear 
the minister to the end. Then drawing himself up 
as if on parade, he said, ‘‘I fear you have taken me 
up wrong, Mr. Porteous. My silence was not 
consent. Had my old Colonel—one of the best and 
kindest of men—ordered me to march up to a 
battery, I would have done it, though I should 
have been blown the next moment to the moon; 
but if he had ordered me, for example, to strike a 
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child, or even to kill my bird, I wad hae refused, To his astonishment he found one girl only in 
though I had been shot the next minute mysel’. | attendance. This was wee Mary, as she was 
There are things I canna do, and winna do, for | called; a fatherless and motherless orphan, who 
mortal man, as long as God gies me my heart: and | was boarded by the Session, as the only poor- 
this is ane o’ them—T'll never kill ‘Charlie’s bairn.’ | law guardians in the parish, with a widow in the 
That’s my last word—and ye can do as you and | immediate neighbourhood, to whom two shillings 
the Session please.” weekly were paid for her. Adam and his wife had 

The Sergeant saluted the minister soldier fashion, | taken a great fancy to Mary. She was nervous and 
and walked out of the room, followed by Mr. | timid from constitutional temperament, which was 
Porteous to the front door. As he passed out, the | aggravated by her poor upbringing as an infant, and 
|| minister said, ‘‘Had you shot fewer birds, sir, in | by the unkind usage, to say the least of it, she often 
\| your youth, you might have escaped the conse- received from Mrs. Craigie. Adam had more than 
quences of refusing to shoot this one now. ‘Be | once expostulated with the Kirk Session for board- 
_ sure your sin: will find you out.’” Smellie had in- | ing Mary with this woman; but as Mrs. Craigie 
formed him that forenoon of Mercer’s poaching | was patronised by Mr. Smellie, and as no direct 
days. | charge against her could be substantiated, Mary 



































The minister returned to his study with. a grim 
| smile. 
| Capital!” exclaimed Miss Thomasina, as she 
| followed him into the study out of a dark corner in | 
|| the lobby near the door, where she bad evidently 
| been ensconced, listening to the whole conver- 
sation. ‘‘ Let his proud spirit take that! I wonder | 
you had such patience with the upsetting, petted 
| fellow. Him and his bird, forsooth, to be disturbing 
' the peace of the parish !”” 
‘‘Leave him to me,” quietly replied Mr. Porteous, 
| as he resumed his volume of sermons, ‘‘I’ll work | 
him.” 
As the Sergeant returned home the sun set, and | 
| the whole western sky became full of glory, with 
|| golden islands sleeping on a sea in which it might 
|| sem a thousand rainbows had. been dissolved ; 
while the holy calm of the Sabbath eve was dis- 
turbed only by the ‘‘ streams unheard by day,” and 
by the last notes of the strong blackbird and 
thrush,—for all the other birds, wearied with | 
singing since daybreak, had gone to sleep. The 
beauty of the landscape, a very gospel of ‘‘ glory | 
to God in the highest, on earth, peace, and goodwill | 
to men,” did not, however, lift the dull weight off | 
Adam’s heart. He felt as if he had no right to 
share the universal calm. 
“Be sure your sin will find you out!” So his | 
minister had said. Perhaps it was true. He had 
sinned in his early poaching days; but he thought | 
he had repented, and become a different man. Was 
it indeed.so? or was he now suffering for past mis- 
conduct, and too blind to see it? It is twilight 
with Adam as well as with the world ! 
He expected to meet his small evening class of | 
about a dozen poor neglected children who assembled 
every Sunday evening in his house, and which, all 
alone, and without saying anything about it, he | 
had taught for some years, after his own simple and 
earnest. fashion. He would be glad of their pre- 
sence to-night. It would give him something to do | 
—something to occupy his disturbed mind—a pos- 
sitive good about which there was no possible | 
doubt; and it would also prevent Katie from 
seeking information which it would be painful for 
him to give and for her to receive. 


} 


wiecmaesnes 


| was not removed. But she often crept into the 


Sergeant's house to warm herself and get a “piece” 
with Charlie; for she was so meek, so kind, so 
playful, that she was welcomed as a fit companion 
for the boy. This was, perhaps, the secret of the 
attachment of Adam and his wife to her. 

But where were the other children of the class ? 
Mrs. Mercer could not conjecture! could Mary? 
She hung her head, looked at her fingers, and 
**couldna say,” but yet seemed to have something 
to say, until, at last, she said : ‘“Mrs. Craigie flyted | 
on me for wanting to come to the Sabbath-nicht 
skule, and said she wad gie me a thrashing if I left 
the house when she gaed to the evening sermon, and | 
I ran awa’ to the class, and I’m feared to gang 
hame.” 

‘* Why feared ?” 

“The bird }” 

‘*The bird, Mary ?” 

Yes, the bird, Sergeant !—for Mary went on to 
tell in her own way how ‘a’ the weans had been 
ordered, by their folk, no to come to the class, | 
Ses 

Mary hangs down her head again, and is silent. 

‘** As what, Mary ?” 

‘* As——” And she wept as if her heart would | 
break. 

** As what, Mary?” 

* As the Sergeant was an awfu’ bad man.” 

** Don’t cry, Mary—be calm.” 

** But I’ve com’d, as I kent it was a lee.” 

Mary had faith! But if the Sergeant had any 
doubt as to Mary’s story, it was soon dispelled by 
the sudden appearance of Mrs. Craigie, demanding 
the child in a very decided tone of voice, and with- 
out making any apology for the sudden intrusion, 
or offering any explanation. ‘‘ Did I no tell ye to 
bide at hame, ye guid-for-nothing lassie? Come 
awa’ wi’ me this minute!” she said, advancing to 
take hold of Mary. Mary sprang to the Sergeant 
and hid herself behind his back. 

‘* Not so hasty, Mrs, Craigie,” said the Sergeant, 
protecting her; ‘‘not so hasty, if you please, 
What’s wrong?” 

‘* Pinna let her tak’ me! 
me!” 


, 


Oh, dinna let her tak’ 
cried Mary, from behind the Sergeant, and 
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holding fast by his coat-tails. ‘‘She struck me 
black and blue; look at my arm,” she continued, 
and she showed her little thin arm, while concealing 
her body. 

‘* Ye leein cuttie !” exclaimed Mrs. Craigie, ‘‘Tll 
mak ye that ye’ll no clipe fibs on me! ” shaking her 
clenched fist at the unseen Mary. Then, looking | 
the Sergeant in the face, with arms a-kimbo, she | 
said, ‘‘I’ll mak you answer for this, ye hypo- 
crite! that tried, as I ken, mony a time to be- 
guile Mary frae me. But I hae friens, ay, friens | 
that wull see justice dune to me, and to you too— 
that wull they, faix! Black and blue! She fell 
runuing frae your ain wicked bird, when ye were 
corrupting the young on this verra Sabbath morning. 
And I said to Mr. Smellie at the kirk-door in the 
afternoon, when the Session was by, ‘Mr. Smellie,’ 
says I, ‘you gied me a bairn to keep,’ says I, ‘and to 
be brocht up in the fear o’ religion,’ says I; ‘but it’s 
ill to do that,’ says I, ‘beside yon Sergeant,’ says I. 
I did that, that did I; and Mr. Smellie telt me he 
wad see justice dune me, and dune you, and that ye 
war afore the Session, and that’s what I never was. 
Gie me my bairn, I say!” and she made another 


| 


Father feedeth them. Are ye not much better than 
they ?” 

And he said, ‘‘ Mary, dear, did you come and 
hear my bird whistle ?” 

**Oo, ay,” replied Mary. ‘It was real bonnie; 
and I thocht a’ the time o’ wee Charlie.” 

‘*But why did ye run awa’ and mak’ a noise 
on the Sabbath morning? Ye shouldna hae been 
sporting on the Lord’s day.” 

‘*T was frichtened for the minister,” replied 
Mary. 

‘* Why were ye frichtened for the good man ?” 

‘J dinna ken,” said Mary; ‘‘ but the boys ran, 
and I ran, and Archy Walker fell ower me and 
hurted me. I wasna meanin’ ony ill;” and Mary 
threatened to give way again. 

‘* Whisht, Mary,” said the Sergeant. ‘‘I wasna 
blaming you; but ye ken I didna hang Charlie’s 
bird oot to harm you, or mak’ sport, but only be- 
cause he wasna weel.” 

‘*What was wrang wi’ him?” asked Mary. 
‘*There’s an awfu’ heap o’ measles gaun aboot.” 

‘* Not that,” said the Sergeant, smiling ; ‘‘ but it 
was to mak’ him well, no to mak’ you play, I put 





pounce at Mary, followed by another cry for pro- 
tection. 


Katie had retired to the bed-room and shut the 


door. 

The Sergeant said, ‘‘I’ll keep Mary. Go home, 
Mrs. Craigie. Ill answer to the Session for you. 
No more scolding here.” And he pressed forward 
with outstretched arms, Mrs. Craigie retreating to 


the door, and finally vanishing with exclamations, | 


| and protestations, and vows of vengeance, which 
) need not be here repeated. 

‘Sirs me !” ejaculated Katie, as she came out of 
her retreat, “‘ that’s awfu’!” 

‘* Dinna be frichtened, my wee woman,” said the 
Sergeant, as he led Mary to the fire-side. ‘‘ Warm 
yer bit feet, and get yer supper, and I'll gie ye a 
lesson afore ye gang to your bed.” 

Mary blew her nose, dried her eyes, and did as 
she was bid. 

The Sergeant motioned to his wife to come to 
the bed-room. He shut the door, and said, ‘‘Tll 
never pairt wi’ Mary, come what may. My heart 
tells me this. Get Charlie’s bed ready for her; 
she'll lie there, and be our bairn. God has sent 
her.” 

‘I was thinking that mysel’,” said Katie; ‘I 
aye liked the wee thing, and sae did Charlie.” 

The Sergeant’s lesson was a very simple one, as, 
indeed, most of his were. He took the child on his 
knee, and putting on his spectacles, made her read 
one or two simple verses of Scripture. This night 
he selected, from some inner connection, the verse 


from the Sermon on the Mount :—‘ Behold the | 


fowls of the air: for they sow not, neither do they 
reap, nor gather into barns; yet your heavenly 


him oot. But ye see God kens aboot the bird, and 

it was Him that made him, and that feeds him; 

and see hoo he sleeps ower your bed,—for that’s 

| whaur Charlie used to sleep; and ye’ll sleep there, 
dear, and bide wi’ me; and God, that takes care 
o the wee birds, will tak’ care o’ you.” 

Mary said nothing, but turned her face and hid it 
in the Sergeant’s bosom, next his heart; and he 
was more than ever persuaded that his heart was 

| not wrong in wishing the orphan to lie there. 

‘“* Mary,” the Sergeant whispered te her after a 
while, ‘‘ ye maun aye ca’ me faither.” 

| Mary lay closer to his heart. 

Katie, who had been sitting in the same arm- 
chair which she had occupied in the morning, heard 
her husband’s words, and rising, bent over the | 
child, and added, ‘‘ And, Mary, ye maun ca’ me | 
| mither.” 

The starling, who was asleep, awoke, shook him- 
| self, elevated his yellow bill above the round ball of 
| feathers, looked at the group with his full bright | 
| eye, and although he did not attempt to say *‘I’m 
Charlie’s bairn,” he evidently remembered the rela- | 
| tionship, and would have expressed it too—partly 
| from jealousy, partly from love—had he not been 
again overpowered by sleep. 
|  ** We'll have worship,” said the Sergeant, as he 
‘ put down Mary, placing her in a little chair that 
| had never been occupied since his boy died. After 
reading the Scriptures—it was the 23rd Psalm—the 
Sergeant prayed, Mary concluding, at his request, 
by repeating the Lord’s Prayer aloud. They then 
retired to rest—Charlie’s bed once more occupied ; 
and the quiet stars never shone on a more peaceful 
home. 


| 
| 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER VII.—POPPIE. 

Tuomas woke the next morning with a well- 
| deserved sense of something troubling him. This 
| too was a holiday, but he did not feel in a holiday- 
mood. It was not from any fear that Mary might 
be the worse for her exposure, neither was’ it from 
regret for his conduct towards her. What made him 
| uncomfortable was the feeling rather than thought 
that now Mrs. Boxall, Mary’s mother, had a win- 
dow that overlooked his premises, a window over 
which he had no legal hold, but which, on the con- 
trary, gave her a hold over him. It was a window 
also of which she was not likely, as he thought, to 
neglect the advantage. Nor did it console him to 
imagine what Lucy would think, or—which was 
of more weight with Thomas—say or do, if she 
should happen to hear of the affair of yesterday. 
This, however, was very unlikely to happen ; for 
she had not one friend in common with her cousins, 
except just her lover. To-day being likewise a 
holiday, he had arranged to meet her at the Marble 
| Arch, and take her to that frightful source of 
amusement, Madame Tussaud’s. Her morning- 
engagement led her to that neighbourhood, and it 
was a safe place to meet in—far from Highbury, 

Hackney, and Bagot Street. 
The snow was very deep. Mrs. Boxall tried to 
|| persuade Lucy not to go. But where birds can 
pass lovers can pass, and she was just finishing her 
lesson to resplendent little Miriam as Thomas got 
| out of an omnibus at Park Street, that he might 





saunter up on foot to the Marble Arch. 
| The vision of Hyde Park was such as rarely meets 
| the eye of a Londoner. It was almost grotesquely 
beautiful. Even while waiting for a lovely girl, 
| Thomas could not help taking notice of the trees. 
Every bough, branch, twig, and shoot supported a 
ghost of itself, or rather a white shadow of itself 
upon the opposite side from where the black shadow 
fell. The whole tree looked like a huge growth 
| of that kind of coral they call brain-coral, and the 
| whole park a forest of such coralline growths. But 
| against the sky, which was one canopy of unfallen 
| snow, bright with the sun behind it, the brilliant 
| trees looked more like coral still, gray namely, and 
| dull. * 
Thomas had not sauntered and gazed for more 
than a few minutes before he saw Lucy coming 
down Great Cumberland Street towards him. In- 
stead of crossing the street to meet her, he stood 
and watched her approach. There was even some 
excuse for his coolness, she looked so picturesque 
| flitting over the spotless white in her violet dress, 
| her red cloak, her grebe muff. I do not know 
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it allows the face to show as it ought, and who can 
think of a bonnet then! But I know that they 


were a pair of very dainty morocco boots that made | 


little holes in the snow across Oxford Street towards 
the Marble Arch where Thomas stood, filled, I fear, 
with more pride in the lovely figure that was coming 
to him than love of her. 

“*Have I kept you waiting long, Thomas?” said 
Lucy, with the sweetest of smiles, her teeth white 
as snow in the summer flush of her face. 

**Oh! about ten minutes,” said Thomas. It 
wasn’t five. ‘* What a cold morning it is!” 

**T don’t feel it much,” answered Lucy. 
came away the first moment I couid. 
kept you waiting.” 

‘Don’t mention it, Lucy. I should be only too 
happy to wait for you as long every morning,” said 
Thomas, gallantly, not tenderly. 

Lucy did not relish the tone. But what could 
she do? A tone is one of the most difficult things 
to fix a complaint upon. Besides, she was not in a 
humour to complain of anything if she could help 
it. And, to tell the truth, she was a little afraid of 
offending Thomas, for she looked up to him ten 
times more than he deserved. 


sey 
I am sorry I 


‘*How lovely your red cloak looked—quite a | 


splendour—crossing the snow !” he continued. 


And Lucy received this as a compliment to her- | 
She took his arm—for | 
lovers will do that sometimes after it is quite out of | 


self, and smiled again. 


fashion. But will it be believed ? Thomas did not 
altogether like her doing so, just because it was out 
of fashion. 

‘What a delightful morning it is,” she said. 
**Oh! do look at the bars of the railing.” 

**Yes, I see. The snow has stuck tothem. But 


how can you look at such vulgar things as iron | 


stanchions when you have such a fairy-forest as 
that before you?” said the reader of Byron, who 


was not seldom crossed by a feeling of dismay at [| 


finding Lucy, as he thought, decidedly unpoetical. 
He wanted to train her in poetry, as, with shame 
let it flow from my pen, in religion. 


“But just look here,” insisted Lucy, drawing | 
“You are short-sighted, | 


him closer to the fence. 
surely, Thomas. Just look there.” 


‘* Well, I see nothing but snow on both sides of | 


the paling-bars,” returned Thomas, 

‘* Now I am sure you are short-sighted. 
snow on the one side, but not on the other. 
at the lovely crystals.” 

On the eastern quarter of each upright bar the 
snow had accumulated and stuck fast to the depth 


It is 
Look 


had ceased some hours before morning, and a strong 

















| 
} 
| 
of an inch: the wind had been easterly. The fall 
| what her bonnet was ; for if a bonnet be suitable, 
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frost had set in. That the moisture in the air 
should have settled frozen upon the iron would not 
have been surprising; what Lucy wondered at was, 
that there should be a growth, half an inch long, of 
slender crystals, like the fungous growth commonly 
called mould, only closer, standing out from the 
bar horizontally, as if they had grown through it 
out of the soil of the snow exactly opposite to it on 
the other side. On the one side was a beaten mass 
of snow, on the other a fantastic little forest of 
ice. 

“‘T do not care about such microscopic beauties,” 
said Thomas, a little annoyed that she whom he 
thought unpoetical could find out something lovely 
sooner than he could ; for he was of those in whom 
a phantasm of self-culture is one of the forms taken 
by their selfishness. They regard this culture in 
relation to others with an eye to superiority, and 
do not desire it purely for its own sake. ‘* Those 
trees are much more to my mind now.” 

“Ah, but I’ do not love the trees less. Come 
into the park, and then we can see them from all 
sides.” 

“The snow is too deep. There is no path there.” 

**T don’t mind it. My boots are very thick.” 

**No, no; come along. We shall get to Madame 
Tussaud’s before there are many people there. It 
will be so much nicer.” 

‘“*T should like much better to stay here a while,” 
said Lucy, half vexed and a little offended. 

But Thomas did not heed her. He led the way 
up Oxford Street. She had dropped his arm, and 
now walked by his side. 

** A nice lover to have!” I think I hear some of 
my girl-readers say. But he was not so bad as this 
always, or even gentle-tempered Lucy would have 
quarrelled with him, if it had been only for the sake 
of getting rid of him. The weight of yesterday 
was upon him.—And while they were walking up 
the street, as handsome and fresh a couple as you 
would find in all London, Mary was lying in her 
bed talking wildly about Thomas. 

Alas for the loving thoughts of youths and 
maidens that go out like the dove from the ark, 
and find no room on the face of the desired world 
to fold their wings and alight! Olive leaves they 
will gather in plenty, even when they are destined 
never to build a nest in the branches of the olive 
tree. Let such be strong notwithstanding, even 
when there are no more olive-leaves to gather, for 
God will have mercy upon his youths and maidens, 
and they shall grow men and women. Let who 
can, understand me. 

Having thus left the beauties of nature behind 
them for the horrible mockery of art at Madame 
Tussaud’s, Thomas became aware from Lucy’s 
silence, that he had not been behaving well to her. 
He therefore set about being more agreeable, and 
before they reached Baker Street she had his arm 
again, and they were talking and laughing gaily 
enough. Behind them, at some distance, trotted a 
small apparition which I must now describe. 


It was a little girl, perhaps ten years old, look- 
ing as wild as any savage in Canadian forest. Her 
face was pretty, as far as could be judged through 
the dirt that variegated its surface. Her eyes were 
black and restless. Her dress was a frock, of what | 
stuff it would have been impossible to determine, 
scarcely reaching below her knees, and rent upwards 
into an irregular fringe of ribbons that frostily | 
fanned her little legs as she followed the happy | 
couple, in a pair of shoes much too large for 
her, and already worn into such holes as to afford 
more refuge for the snow than for her feet. Her 
little knées were very black, and oh! those poor 
legs, caked and streaked with dirt, and the delicate | 
skin of them thickened and cracked with frost and | 
east winds and neglect! They could carry her | 
through the snow satisfactorily, however—with 
considerable suffering to themselves, no doubt. 
But Poppie was not bound to be miserable because 
Poppie’s legs were anything but comfortable : there: 
is no selfishness im not being sorry for one’s own 
legs. Her hair, which might have been expected 
to be quite black, was mingled with a reddish tinge 
from exposure to the hot sun of the preceding sum- 
mer. It hung im tangled locks about her, without 
protection of any sort. How strange the snow 
must have looked upon it: no doubt she had been 
out in the storm! Her face peeped out from 
amongst it with the wild innocence of a gentle and 
shy but brave little animal of the forest. Purpose- 
less she followed Lucy’s red cloak. But this was not 
the first time she had followed her: like a lost pup 
she would go after this one or that one—generally a 
lady—for a whole day from place to place, obedient 
to some hidden drawing of the heart. She had often 
seen Lucy start from Guild Court, and had followed 
her to the railway; and, at length, by watching first 
one station and then another, had found out where 
she went every morning. Knowing then that she 
could find her when she pleased, she did not follow 
her more than twice a week or so, sometimes not 
once—just as the appetite woke in her for a little 
of her society. But my reader must see more of 
her before he or she will be interested enough in her 
either to please me or to care to hear more about the: | 
habits of this little wild animal of the stone forest 
of London. She had never seen Lucy with a gen- | 
tleman before. I wonder if she had ever in her | 
little life walked side by side with anybody herself: 
she was always trotting behind. This was the 
little girl whom Miss Matilda Kitely, her father’s 
princess, called Poppie, and patronized, although 
she was at least two yearggolder than herself, as 
near as could be guessed. %..: had she any other 
name; for no one knew where she had come from, 
or who were her parents, and she herself cared as 
little about the matter as anybody. 





The lovers were some distance ahead of Poppie, 
as they had been all the way, when they en- 
tered the passage leading to the wax-works. The 
instant she lost sight of them so suddenly, Poppie 
started in pursuit, lost one of her great shoes, and 
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instead of turning to pick it up, kicked the other 
after it—no great loss—and scampered at full | 
bare-footed speed over the snow which was here 
well trodden. They could hardly have more than 
disappeared at the further end when she arrived at | 
the entrance. 

Poppie never thought about might or might not, 
but only about could or could not. So the way 
being open, and she happening to have no mind | 
that morning to part with her company before she | 
was compelled, she darted in to see whether she | 
could not get another peep of thecouple. Not only 
was the red cloak a fountain of warmth to Poppie’s 
|| imagination, but the two seemed so happy together 
that she felt in most desirable society. 

Thomas was in the act of paying for admission at 
the turnstile, when she caught sight of them again. 
The same moment that he admitted them, the man 
turned away from his post. In an instant Poppie 
had crept through underneath, dodged the man, and 
followed them, taking care, however, not to let 
them see her, for she had not the smallest desire 
to come to speech with them. 

The gorgeousness about her did not produce 
much effect upon Poppie’s imagination. What it 
might have produced was counteracted by a strange 
fancy that rose at once under the matted covering 
of that sun-burnt hair. She had seen more than 
one dead man carried home upon a stretcher. She 
had seen the miserable funerals of the poor, and 
| the desolate coffin put in the earth. But she 
knew that of human beings there were at least 
| two very different breeds, of one of which she 
knew something of the habits and customs, while 
of the other she knew nothing, except that they 
lived in great houses, from which they were carried 
away in splendid black carriages, drawn by ever so 
many horses with great black feathers growing out 
of their heads. What became of them after that | 
she had not the smallest idea, for no doubt they 
would be disposed of in a manner very different 
from the funerals she had been allowed to be 
present at. When she entered the wax-work ex- 
hibition, the question was solved. This was one 
of the places to which they carried the grand people | 
after they were dead. Here they set them up | 
dressed in their very best, to stand there till--—ah! | 
till when, Poppie? That question she made no | 
attempt to answer. She did not much like the look 
of the dead people. She thought it a better way to 
put them in the earth and have done with them, 
for they had a queer look as if they did not alto- | 
gether like the affair themselves. And when one 
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Yes, I am sorry to say it, Lucy went into that 
place, but she did not know what she was doing, 
and it was weeks before she recovered her self- 
However, as Thomas seemed in- 
terested, she contrived to endure it for a little while 
—to endure, I do not mean the horror, for that 
was not very great—but the vulgarity of it all 
Poppie lingered, not daring to follow them, and 
at length, seeing a large party arrive, began to 
look about for some place of refuge. In the art 
of vanishing, she was an adept, with an extraordi- || 
nary proclivity towards holes and corners. In fact, || 
she could hardly see a hole big enough to admit her 
without darting into it at once to see if it would do 
—for what she could not have specified—but for 
general purposes of refuge. She considered all such 
places handy, and she found one handy now. 

Close to the entrance, in a recess, was a couch, 
and on this couch lay aman. He did not look like 
the rest of the dead people, for his eyes were closed. 
Then the dead people went to bed sometimes, and 
to sleep. Happy dead people—in a bed like this! | 
For there was a black velvet cover thrown over | 
the sleeping dead man, so that nothing but his face | 
was visible; and to the eyes of Poppie this pall 
looked so soft, so comfortable, so enticing! It was 
a place to dream in. And could there be any better | 
hiding-place than this? If the man was both dead | 
and sleeping, he would hardly object to having her | 
for a companion. But as she sent one parting peep 
round the corner of William Pitt or Dick Turpin, 
after her friends, ere she forsook them to lie down 
with the dead, one of the attendants caught sight of 
her, and advanced to expel the dangerous intruder. 
Poppie turned and fied, sprang into the recess, 
crept under the cover like a hunted mouse, and lay 
still, the bedfellow of no less illustrious a personage 


| than the Duke of Wellington, and cold as he must 


have been, Poppie found him warmer than her own 
legs. The man never thought of following her in 
that direction, and supposed that she had escaped 
as she had managed to intrude. 

Poppie found the place so comfortable, that she 
had no inclination to change her quarters in haste. 
True, it was not nice to feel the dead man when 
she put out foot or hand; but then she need not 
put out foot or hand. And Poppie was not used to 
feeling warm. It was a rare sensation, and she 
found it delightful. Every now and then she 
peeped from under the morécloth, for the Duke was 


| supposed to be lying in state, to see whether 


Thomas and Lucy were coming. But at length, 
what with the mental and physical effects of warmth 























of them stared at her, she dodged its eyes, and had | and comfort combined, she fell fast asleep, and 
enough to do between them all and the showman; | dreamed she was in a place she had been in once 
for though Poppie was not afraid of anybody, she | before, though she had forgotten all about it. 
had an instinctive knowledge that it was better to | From the indefinite account she gave of it, I can 
keep out of some people’s way. She followed the | only conjecture that it was the embodiment of the 
sight of her friend, however, till the couple went | vaguest memory of a motherly bosom ; that it was 
into the ‘‘ chamber of horrors,” as if there was not | her own mother’s bosom she recalled even thus 
horror enough in seeing humanity imitated so abo- | faintly, I much doubt. But from this undefined 
minably in the outer-room, bliss, she was suddenly aroused by a rough hand 
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and a rough voice loaded with a curse. Poppie was 
used to curses, and did not mind them a bit—some- 
how they never hurt her—but she was a little 
frightened at the face of indignant surprise and 
wrath which she saw bending over her when she 
awoke. It was that of one of the attendants, with 
a policeman beside him, for whom he had sent 
before he awoke the child, allowing her thus a few 
moments of unconscious blessedness, with the future 
hanging heavy in the near distance. But the Duke 
had slept none the less soundly that she was by his 
side, and had lost none of the warmth that she had 
gained. It was well for Ruth that there were no 
police when she slept in Boaz’s barn; still better 
that some of the clergymen who serve God by 
reading her story on the Sunday, were not the 
magistrates before whom the police carried her. 
| With a tight grasp on her arm, Poppie was walked 
| away in a manner uncomfortable certainly to one 

who was accustomed to trot along at her own 
| sweet will,—and a sweet will it was, that for hap- 
| piness was content to follow and keep within sight 
of some one that drew her, without longing for even 
a word of grace—to what she had learned to call 
the jug, namely, the police-prison ; but my reader 
must not spend too much of his stock of sympathy 
upon Poppie; for she did not mind it much. To 
be sure in such weather the jug was very cold, 
but she had the memories of the past to comfort 
her, the near past, spent in the society of the 
dead Duke, warm and consoling. When she fell 
asleep on the hard floor of the lock-up, she dreamed 
that she was dead and buried, and trying to be warm 
and comfortable as she ought to be in her grave, 
only somehow-or-another she could not get things 
to come right: the wind would blow through the 
chinks of her pauper’s coffin; and she wished she 
| had been a duke or a great person generally to be 
so grandly buried as they were in the cemetery in 
| Baker Street. But Poppie was far less to be pitied 
| for the time, cold as she was, than Mary Boxall, 
| lying half asleep and half awake and all dream- 
| ing in that comfortable room, with a blazing fire, 
and her own mother sitting beside it. True, like- 
| wise, Poppie heard a good many bad words and 
horrid speeches in the jug, but she did not heed 
them much. Indeed, they did not even distress 
her, she was so used to them; nor, upon occasion, 
was her own language the very pink of propriety. 
How could it be? The vocabulary in use in the 
houses she knew had ten vulgar words in it to one 
that Mattie for instance would hear. But whether 
Poppie, when speaking the worst language that ever 
crossed her lips, was lower, morally and spiritually 
considered, than the young lord in the nursery, who, 
speaking with articulation clear-cut as his features, 
and in language every word of which is to be found 





| leaving them so much to themselves. 
| She may get through it. 


in Johnson, refuses his brother a share of his tart | 


and gobbles it up himself, there is to me, know- 
ing that if Poppie could swear she could share, no 
question whatever. God looks after his children 
in the cellars as well as in the nurseries of London. 


| 


Of course she was liberated in the morning, for 
the police magistrates of London are not so cruel as 
some of those country clergymen who, not content 
with preaching about the justice of God from the 
pulpit, must seat themselves on the magistrate’s 
bench to dispense the injustice of men. If she had 
been brought before some of them for sleeping 
under a haystack, and having no money in her 
pocket, as if the night sky besides being a cold 
tester to lie under were something wicked as well, 
she would have been sent to prison; for instead of 
believing in the blessedness of the poor, they are 
of Miss Kilmansegg’s opinion, ‘‘that people with 
nought are naughty.” The poor little thing was 
only reprimanded for being where she had no 
business to be, and sent away. But it was no 
wonder if after this adventure she should know 
Thomas again when she saw him; nay, that she 
should sometimes trot after him for the length of 
a street or so. But he never noticed her. 


_ CHAPTER VIII.—MR. SIMON’S ATTEMPT. 

THE next day the sun shone brilliantly upon the 
snow as Thomas walked to the counting-house. 
He was full of pleasant thoughts crossed and 
shadowed by a few of a different kind. He was 
not naturally deceitful, and the sense of having 
a secret which must get him into trouble if it were 
discovered, and discovered it must be some day, 
could not fail to give him uneasiness notwithstand- 
ing the satisfaction which the romance of the secrecy 
of a love affair afforded him. Nothing, however, as 
it seemed to him, could be done, for he was never 
ready to do anything to which he was neither led 
nor driven. He could not generate action, or 
rather, he had never yet begun to generate action. 

As soon as he reached Bagot Street, he tapped at | 
the glass door and was admitted to Mr. Boxall’s 
room. He found him with a look of anxiety upon 
a face not used to express that emotion. 

“IT hope Miss Mary,”—Thomas began, with a | 
little hesitation. 

“*She’s very ill,” said her father; ‘‘very ill, 
indeed. It was enough to be the death of her. 
Excessively imprudent.” 

Now Mary had been as much to blame, if there | 
was any blame at all, for the present results of 
the Christmas morning, as Thomas; but he had | 
still generosity enough left not to say so to her 
father. 

‘*T am very sorry,” he said. 
in the snow, and lost our way.” 

“Yes, yes, I know. I oughtn’t to be too hard upon 
young people,” returned Mr. Boxall, remembering | 
perhaps that he had his share of the blame in | 
**T only hope 
But she’s in a bad way. 
She was quite delirious last night.” 

Thomas was really concerned for a moment, and | 
looked so. Mr. Boxall saw it, and spoke more | 
kindly. 

‘*T trust, however, that there is not any immediate 


‘“We were caught 
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danger. It’s no use you coming to see her. She 
can’t see anybody but the doctor.” 

This was a relief to Thomas. But it was rather 
alarming to find that Mr. Boxall clearly expected 
him to want to go to see her. 

‘*T am very sorry,” he said again ; and that was 
all he could find to say. 


‘*Well, well;” returned his master, accepting the | 
‘* We must | 


words as if they had been an apology. 
do our work, anyhow. Business is the first thing, 
you know.” 

Thomas took this as a dismissal, and retired to 
the outer office, in a mood considerably different 
from that which Mr. Boxall attributed to him. 

A clerk’s duty is a hard one, and this ought to 
be acknowledged. Neither has he any personal 
interest in the result of the special labour to which 
he is for the time devoted, nor can this labour have 
much interest of its own beyond what comes of 
getting things square, and the sense of satisfaction 
that springs from activity, and the success of com- 
pletion. And it is not often that a young man is for- 
tunate enough to have a master who will not only 
appreciate his endeavours, but will let him know 
that he does appreciate them. There are reasons 
for the latter fact beyond disposition and tempera- 
ment. The genial employer has so often found that 
a strange process comes into operation in young and 
old, which turns the honey of praise into the poison 
of self-conceit, rendering those to whom it is given 
disagreeable, and ere long insufferable, that he 
learns to be very chary in the administration of 
the said honey, lest subordinates think themselves 
indispensable, and even neglect the very virtues 
which earned them the praise. 
luty, if he would be a free man, whether he likes 
it or not, and whether it is appreciated or not. 


But if he can regard it as the will of God, the work | 
not fallen upon him by chance, but given him to do, | 


understanding that everything well done belongs to 
His kingdom, and everything ill done to the king- 
dom of darkness, surely even the irksomeness of his 
work will be no longer insuperable. 
had never been taught this. He did not know that 


his day’s work had anything to do with the saving | 


of his soul. Poor Mr. Simon gave him of what he 
had, like his namesake at the gate of the temple, 
but all he had served only to make a man creep, it 
could not make him stand up and walk. ‘A ser- 
vant with this clause,”—that is thé clause, ‘‘/or 
thy sake,”—wrote George Herbert : 
* A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine : 


Who sweeps a room, as for thy laws, 
Makes that and the action fine.” 


But Mr. Simor’ could not understand the half of 


this, and nothing at all of the essential sacredness | 


of the work which God would not give a man to do 
if it were not sacred. Hence Thomas regarded his 
work only as drudgery; considered it beneath him ; 
judged himself fitter for the army, and had hanker- 
ings after gold lace. He dabbled with the fancy 


A man must do his | 


But Thomas | 


that there was a mistake somewhere in the arrange- 
ment of mundane affairs, a serious one, for was he 
not fitted by nature to move in some showy orbit, 
instead of being doomed to rise in Highbury, shine 
in Bagot Street, and set yet again in Highbury? 
And so, although he did not absolutely neglect his 
work, for he hated to be found fault with, he just 
did it, not entering into it with any spirit ; and as 
| he was clever enough, things went on with tolerable 
smoothness. 

That same evening when he went home from his 
German lesson of a quarter-of-an-hour, and his 
interview with Lucy of an hour and a quarter, he 
| found Mr. Simon with his mother. Thomas would 
| have left the room; for his conscience now made 
| him wish to avoid Mr. Simon—who had pressed 
him so hard with the stamp of religion that the 
| place was painful although the impression was fast 
| disappearing. 

‘* Thomas,” said his mother, with even more than 
her usual solemnity, ‘‘Thomas, come here. We 
want to have some conversation with you.” 

‘*T have not had my tea yet, mother.” 

** You can have your tea afterwards, 
to come here now.” 

Thomas obeyed, and threw himself with some 
attempt at nonchalance into a chair. 

“*Thomas, my friend,” began Mr. Simon, with a 
tone—how am I to describe it? I could easily, if I 
chose to use a contemptuous word, but I do not 
| wish to intrude on the region of the comic satirist, 
| and must therefore use a periphrase—with the tone 
which corresponds to the long face some religious 
people assume the moment the conversation turns 
towards sacred things, and in which a certain ele- 
ment of the ludicrous because affected goes far to 
destroy the solemnity, ‘‘I am uneasy about you. 
| Do not think me interfering, for I watch for your soul 
as one that must give an account. I have to give 
an account of you, for at one time you were the 
most promising seal of my ministry. But your zeal 
| has grown cold; you are unfaithful to your first 
love ; and when the Lord cometh as a thief in the 
night, you will be to him as one of the lukewarm, 
neither cold nor hot, my poor friend. He will spue 
| you out of his mouth. And I may be to blame for 
| this, though at present I know not how. Ah 
| Thomas! Thomas! Do not let me have shame of 
| you at his appearing. The years are fleeting fast, 
| and although he delay his coming, yet he will come ; 
and he will slay his enemies with the two-edged 
sword that proceedeth out of his mouth.” 

Foolish as Mr. Simon was, he was better than 
Mr. Potter, if Mr. Kitely’s account of him was 
correct ; for he was in earnest, and acted upon his 
belief. But he knew nothing of human nature, 
and as Thomas grew older, days, even hours, had 
widened the gulf between them, till his poor feeble 
influences could no longer reach across it, save as 
unpleasant reminders of something that had been. 
Happy is the youth of whom a sensible good clergy- 
man has a firm hold—a firm human hold, I mean— 
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not a priestly one such as Mr. Simon’s. But if the 
clergyman be feeble and foolish, the worst of it is, 
that the youth will transfer his growing contempt 
for the clergyman to the religion of which he is 
such a poor representative. I know another clergy- 
man—perliaps my readers may know him too—who 


instead of lecturing Thomas through the medium of | 


a long string of Scripture phrases, which he would 


| have had far too much reverence to use after | 


such a fashion, would have taken him by the 


shoulder, and said, ‘‘ Tom, my boy, you've got | 
something on your mind. I hope it’s nothing | 


wrong. But whatever it is, mind you come to me 
if I can be of any use to you.” 

To such a man there would have been a chance 
of Tom’s making a clean breast of it—not yet, 
though—not before he got into deep water. But 
Mr. Simon had not the shadow of a chance of 


making him confess. How could Thomas tell such | 


a man that he was in love with one beautiful girl, 
} and had foolishly got himself into a scrape with 
another ? 

By this direct attack upon him in the presence of 
his mother, the man had lost the last remnant of 
his influence over him, and, in fact, made him feel 
as if he should like to punch his head, if it were 
not that he could not bear to hurt the meek little 


sheep. He did not know that Mr. Simon had been | 


rather a bruiser at college—small and meek as he 
was—only that was before his conversion. If he 
had cared to defend himself from such an attack, 
which I am certain he would not have doubled fist 
to do, Thomas could not have stood one minute 
before him. 

‘* Why do you not speak, Thomas?” said his 
mother gently. 


‘* What do you want me to say, mother?” asked | 
Thomas in return, with rising anger. He never | 


could resist except his temper came to his aid. 

** Say what you ought to say,” returned Mrs. 
Worboise, more severely. 

** What ought I to say, Mr. Simon?” said Tho- 


mas, with a tone of mock submission, not so 


marked, however, that Mr. Simon, who was not 
sensitive, detected it. 

‘* Say, my young friend, that you will carry the 
matter to the throne of grace, and ask the 
aid——” 

But I would rather not record sacred words which, 
whatever they might mean in Mr. Simon’s use of 
them, mean so little in relation to my story. 

Thomas, however, was not yet so much of a 
hypocrite as his training had hitherto tended to 
make him, and again he sat silent for a few 
moments, during which his mother and her friend 
sat silent likewise, giving him time for reflection. 
Then he spoke, anxious to get rid of the whole 
unpleasant affair. 

‘* T will promise to think of what you have said, 
Mr. Simon.” 

** Yes, Thomas, but ow will you think of it?” 
said his mother. 


Mr. Simon, however, glad to have gained so much 
of a concession, spoke more genially. He would 
not drive the matter further at present. 

** Do, dear friend, and may He guide you into 
the truth. Remember, Thomas, the world and the 
things of this world are passing away. You area 
child no longer, and are herewith called upon to 
| take your part, for God or against him——” 
| And so on, till Thomas got weary as well as 
annoyed. 

*¢ Will you tell me what fault you have to find 
with me?” he said at last. ‘‘ Iam regular at the 
Sunday school, I am sure.” 

“Yes, that we must allow, and heartily,” answered 
Mr. Simon, turning to Mrs. Worboise as if to give 
her the initiative, for he thought her rather hard 
with her son; ‘‘ only I would just suggest to you, 
Mr. Thomas—I don’t ask you the question, but I 
would have you ask yourself—whether your energy 
is equal to what it has been? Take care lest, while 
you teach others, you yourself should be a cast- 
| away. Remember that nothing but faith in the 
| merits 

Thus started again, he went on, till Thomas was 
forced loose from all sympathy with things so un- 
mercifully driven upon him, and vowed in his heart 
that he would stand it no longer. 

Still speaking, Mr. Simon rose to take his leave. 
Thomas, naturally polite, and anxious to get out of 
the} scrutiny of those cold blue eyes of his mother, 
went to open the door for him, and closed it be- 
hind him with a sigh of satisfaction. Then he had 
his tea and went to his own room, feeling wrong, 
and yet knowing quite well that he was going on 
to be and to do wrong. Saintship like his mother’s 

| and Mr. Simon’s was out of his reach. 

Perhaps it was. But there were other things 
essential to saintship that were within his reach— 


| and equally essential to the manliness of a gentle- 
| man, which he would have been considerably 

annoyed to be told that he was in as much danger 
| of falling short of, if he did not in some way or 


other mend his ways, and take heed to his goings. 
The next morning mother and pastor held a 
long and, my reader will believe, a dreary con- 
sultation over the state of Thomas. I will not 
afflict him with the recital of what was said and 
resaid a dozen’ times before they parted. If Mr. 
Worboise had overheard it, he would have laughed, 
not heartily, but with a perfection of contempt, 
| for he despised all these things, and would have 

despised better things too, if he had known them. 
The sole result was that his mother watched 
Thomas with yet greater assiduity ; and Thomas 
began to feel that her eyes were never off him, and 
to dislike them because he feared them. He felt 
them behind his back. They haunted him in Bagot 
| Street. Happy with Lucy, even there those eyes 
| followed him, as if searching to find out his secret ; 
| and a vague fear kept growing upon him that the 
discovery was at hand. Hence he became more 
and more cunning to conceal his visits. He dreaded 
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what questions those questioning eyes might set 
the tongue asking. For he had not yet learned to 
lic. He prevaricated, no doubt; but lying may be 
a step yet further on the downward road, 

One good thing only came out of it all: he grew 
more and more in love with Lucy. He almost loved 
her. 


CHAPTER IX.—BUSINESS. 

For some days Mr. Boxall was so uneasy about 
Mary that he forgot his appointment with Mr. Wor- 
boise. At length, however, when a thaw had set 
in, and she had begun to improve, he went to call 
upon his old friend. 

‘* Ah, Boxall! glad to see you. What a man 
you are to make an appointment with! Are you 
aware, sir, of the value of time in London, not to 
say in this life generally? Are you aware that bills 
are due at certain dates, and that the man who has 
not money at his banker’s to meet them is dis- 
honoured—euphemistically shifted to the bill?” 

Thus jocosely did Mr. Worboise play upon the 
well-known business-habits of his friend, who 
would rather, or at least believed he would rather, 
co to the scaffold than allow a bill of his to be dis- 
honoured. But Mr. Boxall was in a good humour 
































too this morning. 

‘* At least, Worboise,” he | **T trust 
when the said bill is dishonoured, you may not be 
the holder.” 

** Thank you. I hope not. 
money.” 

** Oh, don’t mistake me! I meant for my sake, 
not yours.” 

“* Why?” 

‘¢ Because you would skin the place before you 
took the pound of flesh. I know you!” 

Mr. Worboise winced.. Mr. Boxall thought he 
had gone too far, that is, had been rude. But Mr. 
Worboise laughed aloud. 

** You flatter me, Boxall,” he said. ‘‘I had 
no idea I was such a sharp practitioner. But you 
| ought to know best. We'll take care, at all events, 

to have this will of yours right.” 

So saying, he went to a drawer to get it out. 
But Mr. Boxall still feared that his friend had 
thought him rude. 

| ** The fact is,” he said, ‘‘I have been so uneasy 
about Mary ——” 

“Why? What’s the matter?” interrupted Mr. 
Worboise, stopping on his way across the room. 

** Don’t you know?” returned Mr. Boxall, in 
some surprise. ‘‘She’s never got over that 
Hampstead Heath affair. She’s been in bed ever 
since,” 

‘*God bless me!” exclaimed the other. ‘I 
never heard a word of it. What was it?” 

So Mr. Boxall told as much as he knew of the 
story, and any way there was not much to tell. 

‘*Never heard a word of it!” repeated the law yes 
The statement made Mr. Boxall more uneasy 

than he cared to show. 
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‘* But I must be going,” he said ; ‘so let’s have 
this troublesome will signed and done with.” 

‘** Not in the least a troublesome one, I assure 
you. Rather too simple, Ithink. Here it is.” 

And Mr. Worboise began to read it over point by 
point to his client. 

** All right,” said the latter. ‘‘ Mrs. Boxall to 
have everything, to do with it as she pleases. It is 
the least I can say, for she has been a good wife 
to me.” 

** And will be for many years to come, I hope,” 
said Mr. Worboise. 

**T hope so. Well, go on.” 

Mr. Worboise went on. 

‘** All right,” said his client again. ‘“ Failing 
my wife, my daughters to have everything, as in- 
deed they will whether my wife fails or not—at 
last I mean, for she would leave it to them, of 
course.” 


** Well,” said the lawyer, ‘‘ and who comes 


next ?” 
** Nobody. Who did you think?” 
‘* It’s rather a short——doesn’t read quite busi- 


ness-like. Put in anybody just for the chance— 
a poor one, ha! ha! with such a fine family as 
yours.” 

‘* Stick yourself in then, old fellow; and though 
it won’t do you any good, it’ll be an expression of 
my long esteem and friendship for you.” 

“* What a capital stroke!” thought Mr. Boxall. 
“T’ve surely got that nonsense out of his head 
now. He'll never think of it more. Iwas country- 
bred.” 

“Thank you, old friend,” said Mr. Worboise 
quietly, and entered his own name in succession. 

The will was soon finished, signed, and wit- 
nessed by two of Mr. Worboise’s clerks. 

** Now what is to be done with it?” asked Mr. 
Worboise. 

**Oh, you take care of it for me. You have 
more stowage—for that kind of thing, I mean,— 
than I have. I should never know where to find 
it.” 

“Tf you want to make any alteration in it, 
there’s your box, you know.” 

‘* Why, what alteration could I want to make 
in it?” 

‘* That’s not for me to suppose. You might 
quarrel with me though, and want to strike out my 
name.” 

“‘True. I might quarrel with my wife too, 
mightn’t I, and strike her name out?” 

** It might happen.” 

** Yes; anything might happen. Meantime Iam 
content with sufficient probabilities.” 

‘¢ By the way, how is that son of mine getting 
on?” 

“ Oh, pretty well. He’s regular enough, and I 
hear no complaints of him from Stopper; and he’s 
sharp enough, I assure you.” 

** But you’re not over satisfied with him your- 
self, eh?” 
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“Well, to speak the truth, between you and 
me, I don’t think he’s cut out for our business.” 

‘¢ That’s much the same as saying he’s of no use 
for business of any sort.” 

‘<7 don’t know. He does his work fairly well, as 
I say, but he don’t seem to have any heart in it.” 

‘‘ Well, what do you think he is fit for now?” 

‘‘’m sure I don’t know. You could easily make 
a fine gentleman of him.” 

Mr Boxall spoke rather bitterly, for he had 
already had flitting doubts in his mind whether 
Tom had been behaving well to Mary. It had 
become very evident since her illness that she was 
very much in love with Tom, and that he should be 
a hair’s-breadth less in love with her was offence 
enough to rouse the indignation of a man like 
Mr. Boxall, good-natured as he was; and that he 
had never thought it worth while even to mention 
the fact of her illness to his father, was strange to a 
degree. 

‘¢ But I can’t afford to make a fine gentleman of 
him. I’ve got his sister to provide for as well as 
my fine gentleman. I don’t mean to say that I 
2ould not leave him as much, perhaps more, than 
you can to each of your daughters ; but girls are so 
different from boys. Girls can live upon anything ; 
fine gentlemen can’t.” And here Mr. Worboise 
swore. 

‘*Well, it’s no business of mine,” said Mr. Boxall. 
‘*Tf there’s anything I can do for him, of course, 
for your sake, Worboise ——” 

‘“*The rascal has offended him somehow,” said 
Mr. Worboise to himself. ‘‘It’s that Hampstead 
business. Have patience with the young dog,” he 
said aloud. ‘‘That’s all I ask you to do for him. 
Who knows what may come out of him yet?” 

‘*That’s easy to do. As I tell you, there’s no 
fault to find with him,” answered Mr. Boxall, 
afraid that he had exposed some feeling that had 
better have been hidden. ‘‘Only one must speak 
the truth.” 

With these words Mr. Boxall took his leave. 

Mr. Worboise sat and cogitated. 

‘**There’s something in that rascal’s head, now,” 
he said to himself. ‘‘His mother and that Simon 
will make a spoon of him. 


come. But how the deuce to get any sense out 
when there’s so precious little in! I found seven- 
teen volumes of Byron on his bookshelves last 
night. Tl have a talk to his mother about him. 
Not that that’s of much use!” 

To her husband Mrs. Worboise always wore a 
resigned air, believing herself unequally yoked to 
an unbeliever with a bond which she was not at 


I want to get some | 
sense out of him before he’s translated to kingdom- | 


‘* Well, my dear,” her husband began, in a con- 
| ciliatory, indeed jocose, while yet complaining tone, 
| **do you know what this precious son of ours has 
| been about? Killing Mary Boxall in a snowstorm, 
; and never telling me a word about it. I suppose 
| you know the whole story, though? You migit 
| have told me.” 

‘**Indeed, Mr. Worboise, I am sorry to say I 
| know nothing about Thomas now-a-days. I can't 
understand him. He’s quite changed. But if I 
were not laid on a couch of suffering—not that | 
complain of that—J should not come to you to ask 
what he was about. I should find out for myself.” 

**T wish to goodness you were able.” 
|  * Do not set your wish against His will,” returned 

Mrs. Worboise with a hopeless reproof in her tone, 
implying that it was of no use to say so, but she 
must bear her testimony notwithstanding. 

‘Oh! no, no,” returned her husband ; *‘ nothing 
| of the sort. Nothing farther from my intention. 
| But what is to be done about this affair? You 
know it would please you as well as me to see him 
married to Mary Boxall. She’s a good girl, that 
you know.” 

‘* If I were sure that she was a changed character, 
there is nothing I should like better, I confess— 
that is, of worldly interest.” 

**Come, come, Mrs. Worboise. 
you’re quite fair to the girl.” 

** What do you mean, Mr. Worboise ?” 

**T mean that just now you seemed in consider- 
able doubt whether or not your son was a changed 
character, as you call it. And yet you say that if 
Mary Boxall were a changed character, you would 
not wish anything more—that is, of worldly in- 
terest —than to see him married to Mary Boxall. 
Is that fair to Mary Boxall? I put the question 
merely.” 

‘*There would be the more hope for him; for the 
Scripture says that the believing wife may save 
her husband.” 

Mr. Worboise winked inwardly to himself. Be- 
cause his wife’s religion was selfish, and therefore 
irreligious, therefore religion was a humbug, and 
therefore his conduct might be as selfish as ever he 
chose to make it. 

‘* But how about Mary? Why should you wish 
| her, if she was a changed character, to lose her 
| advantage by marrying one who is not so?” 

“She might change him, Mr. Worboise, as I 
| have said already,” returned the lady, decisively ; 
| for she might speak with authority to one who 
| knew nothing about these things. 
| “Yes. But if Thomas were changed, and Mary 
| not—what then?” 


I don’t think 





liberty to break, because it was enjoined upon her | Mrs. Worboise murmured something not quite 
to win her husband by her chaste conversation | audible about ‘‘I and the children whom God hath 
coupled with fear. Therefore when he went into | given me.” 

her room that evening, she received him as usual| ‘‘ At the expense of the children he hasn’t given 
with a look which might easily be mistaken, and | you!” said Mr. Worboise, at a venture; and 


| chuckled now, for he saw his victory in her face. 


not much mistaken either, as expressive of a sense 
of injury. | But Mr. Worboise’s chuckle always made Mrs. 
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Worboise shut up, and not another word could he 
get out of her that evening. She never took refuge 
in her illness, but in an absolute dogged silence, in 
which she persuaded herself that she was suffering 
for the truth’s sake. 

Her husband’s communication made her still 
more anxious about Thomas, and certain suspicions 
she had begun to entertain about the German 
master became more decided. In her last interview 
with Mr. Simon, she had hinted to him that Thomas 
ought to be watched, that they might know whether 
he really went to his German lesson or went some- 
where else. But Mr. Simon was too much of a 
gentleman not to recoil from the idea, and Mrs. 
Worboise did not venture to press it. When she 
saw him again, however, she suggested—I think I 
had better give the substance of the conversation, 
for it would not in itself be interesting to my 
readers—she suggested her fears that his German 
master had been mingling German theology with 
his lessons, and so corrupting the soundness of his 
faith. This seemed to Mr. Simon very possible 
indeed, for he knew how insidious the teachers of 
such doctrines are, and, glad to do something defi- 
nite for his suffering friend, he offered to call upon 
the man and see what sort of person he was. This 
offer Mrs. Worboise gladly accepted, without think- 
ing that of all men to find out any insidious person, 
Mr. Simon, in his simplicity, was the least likely. 

But now the difficulty arose that they knew 
neither his name nor where he lived, and they 
could not ask Thomas about him. So Mr. Simon 
undertook the task of finding the man by inquiry 
in the neighbourhood of Bagot Street. 

‘* My friend,” he said, stepping the next morning 
into Mr. Kitely’s shop,—he had a way of calling 
everybody his friend, thinking so to recommend the 
Gospel. 

‘*At your service, sir,” returned Mr. Kitely, 
brusquely, as he stepped from behind one of the 
partitions in the shop, and saw the little clerical 
apparition which had not even waited to see the 
form of the human being to whom he applied the 
sacred epithet. 

**T only wanted to ask you,” drawled Mr. Simon, 
in a drawl both of earnestness and unconscious affec- 
tation, ‘‘ whether you happen to kuow of a German 
master somewhere in this neighbourhood.” 

‘* Well, I don’t know,” returned Mr. Kitely, in 
a tone that indicated a balancing rather than pon- 
dering operation of the mind. For although he 
was far enough from being a Scotchman, he always 
liked to know why one asked a question, before 
he cared to answer it. ‘‘I don’t know as I could 
recommend one over another.” 

‘TJ am not in want of a master. 


I only wish to 
find out one that lives in this neighbourhood.” 

“T know at least six of them within a radius of 
one half-mile, taking my shop here for the centre 
of the circle,” said Mr. Kitely, consequentially. 
‘*What’s the man’s name you want, sir?” 

“That is what I cannot tell you.” 





‘**Then how am [I to tell you, sir?” 

‘If you will oblige me with the names and 
addresses of those six you mention, one of them 
will very likely be the man I want.” 

**T dare say the clergyman wants Mr. Moloch, 
father,” said a voice from somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of the floor, ‘‘ the foreign gentleman that 
Mr. Worboise goes to see up the court.” 

“‘That’s the very man, my child,” responded 
Mr. Simon. ‘‘ Thank you very much. Where shall 
I find him ?” 

** ll show you,” returned Mattie. 

‘“Why couldn’t he have said so before?” re- 
marked Mr. Kitely to himself with indignation. 
‘* But it’s just like them.” 

By them he meant clergymen in general. 

** What a fearful name—Moloch/” reflected Mr. 
Simon, as he followed Mattie up the court. He 
would have judged it a name of bad omen, had h« 
not thought omen rather a wicked word. The fac! 
was, the German’s name was Molken, a very inno 
cent one, far too innocent for its owner, for it mean 
only whey. 

Herr Molken was a ne’er-do-weel student of Hei 
delberg, a clever fellow, if not a scholar, whos: 
bad habits came to be too well known at home fo 
his being able to indulge them there any longer 
and who had taken refuge in London from certaii: 
disagreeable consequences which not unfrequentl, 
follow aberrant efforts to procure the means o! 
gambling and general dissipation. Thomas had as 
yet spent so little time in his company, never givin: 
more than a quarter of an hour or so to his lesson, 
that Molken had had no opportunity of influencin 
him in any way. But he was one of those who, 
the moment they make a new acquaintance, begi:: 
examining him for the sake of discovering his weal: 
points, that they may get some hold of him, He 
measured his own strength or weakness by the 
number of persons of whom at any given time he 
had a hold capable of being turned to advantage 
in some way or other in the course of events. Oi 
all dupes, one with some intellect and no principle, 
weakened by the trammels of a religious system 
with which he is at strife, and which therefore 
hangs like a millstone about his neck, impedes his 
every motion, and gives him up to the mercy of his 
enemy, is the most thorough prey to the pigeon- 
plucker, for such a one has no recuperative power, 
and the misery of his conscience makes him abject. 
Molken saw that Tom was clever, and he seemed 
to have some money: if he could get this hold of 
him in any way, it might be ‘‘ to the welfare of his 
advantage.” 

The next lesson fell on the evening after Mr. 
Simon’s visit in Guild Court, and Mr. Molken gave 
Thomas a full account of the ‘‘ beseek”’ he had had 
from ‘‘ one soft ghostly,” who wanted to find out 
something about Thomas, and how he had told him 
that Mr. Worboise was a most excellent and re- 
ligious young man; that he worked, very hard at 
his German, and that he never spent less (here 
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Mr. Molken winked at Thomas) than an hour and 
a half over Krummacher or some other. religious 
writer. All this Mr. Simon had faithfully reported 
to Mrs. Worboise, never questioning what Mr. 
Molken told him, though how any one could have 
looked at him without finding cause to doubt 
whatever he might say, I can hardly imagine. For 
Mr. Molken was a small wiry man, about thirty, 
with brows overhanging his eyes like the eaves of 
a Swiss cottage, and rendering those black and 
wicked luminaries blacker and more wicked still. 
His hair was black, his beard was black, his skin 
was swarthy, his forehead was large; his nose 
looked as if it had been made of putty and dabbed 
on after the rest of his face was finished; his mouth 
was sensual; and, in short, one was inclined to put 
the question in the gospel: Whether hath sinned, 
this man or his parents? He could, notwithstand- 
ing, make himself so agreeable, had such a winning 
carriage and dignified deference, that he soon dis- 
armed the suspicion caused by his appearance. He 
had, besides, many accomplishments, and seemed to 
know everything—at least to a lad like Thomas, 
who could not detect the assumption which not 
unfrequently took the place of knowledge. He 
manifested also a genuine appreciation of his 
country’s poetry, and even the short lessons to 
which Thomas submitted had been enlivened by 
Herr Molken’s enthusiasm for Goéthe. If those of 
his poems which he read and explained to Thomas 
were not of the best, they were none the worse for 
his purposes. 

Now he believed he had got by Mr. Simon’s aid 
the hold that he wanted. His one wink, paren- 
thetically introduced above, revealed to Thomas 
that he was master of his secret, and Thomas felt 
that he was, to a considerable degree, in his hands, 
This, however, caused him no apprehension, 

His mother, although in a measure relieved, still 
cherished suspicions of German theology which the 
mention of Krummacher had failed to remove. She 
would give her son a direct warning on the subject. 
So when he came into her room that evening, she 
said : 

‘‘Mr. Simon has been making some friendly 
inquiries about you, Thomas. He was in the 
neighbourhood, and thought he might call on Mr. 
Moloch—what a dreadful name! Why have you 
nothing to say to me about your studies? Mr. 
Simon says you are getting quite a scholar in Ger- 
man. But it is a dangerous language, Thomas, and 
Beware of yielding too ready an ear 
to the seductions of human philosophy, and the 


| undermining attacks of will-worship.” 


Mrs. Worboise went on in this strain, intelligible 
neither to herself nor her son, seeing she had not 
more than the vaguest notion of what she meant 
by German theology, for at least five minutes, 
during which Thomas did not interrupt her once. 
By allowing the lies of his German master to pass 
thus uncontradicted, he took another long stride 
down the inclined plane of deceit. 


After this he became, naturally, more familiar 
with Mr. Molken. The German abandoned books, 
and began to teach him fencing, in which he 
was an adept, talking to him in German all the 
while, and thus certainly increasing his knowledge 
of the language, though not in a direction that 
was likely within fifty years to lead him to the 
mastery of commercial correspondence in that 
tongue. 


CHAPTER X.—MOTHER AND DAUGHTER. 

Mr. Box, with some difficulty, arising from 
reluctance, made his wife acquainted with the 
annoyance occasioned him by the discovery of the 
fact that Tom Worboise had not even told his father 
that Mary was ill. 

“I’m convinced,” he said, ‘‘that the young 
rascal has only been amusing himself—fiirting, I 
believe, you women call it.” 

‘*T’m none so sure of that, Richard,’’ answered 
his wife. ‘‘ You leave him to me.” 

** Now, my dear, I won’t have you throwing our 
Mary in any fool’s face. It’s bad enough as it is. 
But I declare I would rather see her in her grave 
than scorned by any man.” 

**You may see her there without before long,” 
answered his wife, with a sigh. 

‘**Eh! What! She’s not worse, is she?” 

‘© No; but she hasn’t much life left in her. I’m 
afraid it’s settling on her lungs. Her cough is 
something dreadful to hear, and tears her to pieces.” 

‘*Tt’s milder weather, though, now, and that 
will make a difference before long.—Now, I know 
what you're thinking of, my dear, and I won’t have 
it. I told the fellow she wasn’t fit to see anybody.” 

‘*Were you always ready to talk about me to 
every one that came in your way, Richard?” asked 
his wife, with a good-humoured smile. 

**T don’t call a lad’s father and mother any one 
that comes in the way—though, I dare say, fathers 
and mothers are in the way sometimes,” he added, 
with a slight sigh. 

‘* Would you have talked about me to your own 
father, Richard ?” 

‘Well, you see, I wasn’t in his neighbourhood. 
But my father was a—a—stiff kind of man to deal 
with.” 

‘* Not worse than Mr. Worboise, depend upon it, 
my dear.” 

‘*But Worboise would like well enough to have 
our Mary for a daughter-in-law.” 

‘‘T daresay. But that mightn’t make it easier 
to talk to him about her—for Tom, I mean. For 
my part, I never did see two such parents as poor 
Tom has got. I declare it’s quite a shame to 
sit upon that handsome young lad—and amiable 
—as they do. He can hardly call his nose his 
own. I wouldn’t trust that Mr. Worboise, for my 
part, no, not if I was drowning.” 





‘* Why, wife!” exclaimed Mr. Boxall, both sur- 


| prised and annoyed, “this is something new! How 
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But his wife went on regardless. 

** And that mother of his! It’s a queer kind of 
religion that freezes the life out of you the moment 
you come near her. How ever a young fellow could 
talk about his sweetheart to either of them is more 
than I can understand—or you either, my dear. 
So don’t look so righteous over it.” 

Mrs. Boxall’s good-natured audacity generally 





carried everything before it, even with more dan- 
gerous persons than her own husband. He could 
not help—lI do not say smiling, but trying to smile; 
and though the smile was rather a failure, Mrs. 


was one of the new straight-up-and-down stucco- 
faced abominations which can never be home-like 
except to those who have been born in them—and 
no thanks to them then, for in that case a rabbit- 
hutch will be home-like. Mrs. Boxall was one of 
those nice, stout, kindly, middle-aged women who 
have a positive genius for comfort. Now there is 
no genius in liking to be comfortable ; but there is 
some genius in making yourself comfortable, and a 
great deal more in making other people comfortable. 
This Mrs. Boxall possessed in perfection ; and you 
felt it the moment you entered her house, which, 








Boxall chose to take it for one. Indeed she generally | like her person, summer and winter, was full of a 
put her husband into good humour by treating him | certain autumnal richness—the bloom of peaches 
as if he were in a far better humour than he really | and winter apples. And what was remarkable was 
was in. It never does any good to tell a man | that all this was gained without a breath of scold- 









| 


that he is cross. If he is, it makes him no better 
even though it should make him vexed with himself ; 
and if he isn’t cross, nothing is more certain to 
make him cross, without giving him a moment’s 
time to consult the better part of him. 

Within the next eight days, Mrs. Boxall wrote to 
Tom as follows :— 


**My pEAR Mr. THomAs,—Mary is much better, 
and you need not be at all uneasy about the conse- 
quences of your expedition to the North Pole on 
Christmas Day. I am very sorry I was so cross 
when you brought her home. Indeed, I believe I 
ought to beg your pardon. If you don’t come and 
see us soon, I shall fancy that I have seriously 
offended you. But I knew she never could stand 
exposure to the weather, and I suppose that was 
what upset my temper. Mary will be pleased to 
see you.—I am ever yours sincerely, 

“¢ JANE BoXALt.” 











Tom received this letter before he left for town 
iu the morning. What was he todo? Of course, 


pronounced it a great bore. He was glad the poor 
| girl was better ; but he couldn’t help it, and he had 
| 


no fancy for being hunted up after that fashion. 
What made him yet more savage was, that Mr. 
Boxall was absolutely surly—he had never seen 


| 


| 





some message from Mr. Stopper. 


| He did not go 
| that day nor the next. 
} 


On the third evening he went ;—but the embar- 


| rassment of feeling that he ought to have gone before | 


was added to the dislike of going at all, and he was in 


| no enviable condition of mind when he got off the | 
| Clapton omnibus. Add to this that an unrelenting | 


east wind was blowing, and my reader will believe 


|| scaffold than one going to visit a convalescent girl. 

| There was something soothing, however, in the 
| glow of warmth apd comfort which the opening door 
revealed. The large hall carpeted throughout, the 


ness of the thick stair-rods, like veins of gold in the 
broad crimson carpeting of the generously wide 


he must go and call there as he styled it, but he | 


him so before—when he went into his room upon | 


that Tom Worboise was more like aman going to the | 


stove burning in it most benevolently, the bright- | 


staircase—all was consoling to Thomas, whose home | 


ing to the maids. She would ring the bell ten 
times an hour for the same maid, if necessary. She 
would ring at once—no matter how slight the fault 
—a scrap of paper—a cornerful of dust—a roll of 
flue upon that same stair-carpet—but not even what 
| might make an indulgent mistress savage—a used 
lucifer match—would upset the temper of Mrs. 
Boxall.—Why do I linger on these trifles, do you 
ask, reader? Because I shall have to part with 
Mrs. Boxall soon ; and—shall I confess it ?—because 
it gives me a chance of reading a sly lecture to cer- 
tain ladies whom I know, but who cannot complain 
when I weave it intoa history. My only trouble 
| about Mrs. Boxall is, to think in what condition she 
must have found herself when she was no longer in 
the midst of any of the circumstances of life— 
had neither house nor clothes, nor even the body 
| she had been used to dress with such matronly taste, 
to look after. 

It was with a certain tremor that Tom approached 
| the door of Mary Boxall’s room. But he had not 
| time to indulge it, as I fear he might have done if 
he had had time, for, as I have said, he prized 
feelings, and had not begun even to think about 
actions. 

What a change from the Mary of the snowstorm ! 
| She lay on a couch near the fire, pale and delicate, 
| with thin white hands, and altogether an altered 
expression of being. But her appearance of health 
had always been somewhat boastful. Thomas felt 
that she was far lovelier than before, and ap- 
| proached her with some emotion. But Mary’s ill- 
ness had sharpened her perceptions. There was 
no light in the room but that of the fire, and it 
lightened and gloomed over her still face, as the 
clouds and the sun do over a landscape. As the 
waters shine out and darken again in the hollows, 
so her eyes gleamed and vanished, and in the 
| shadow Thomas could not tell whether she was 
looking at him or not. But then Mary was read- 
ing his face like a book in a hard language, which 
yet she understood enough to read it. Very little 
was said between them, for Mary was sad and 
weak, and Thomas was sorrowful and perplexed. 
She had been reckoning on this first visit from 
Thomas ever since she had recovered enough to 
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choose what she would think about; and now it | there is henceforth an impassable gulf between 
was turning out all so different from what she | Tom and them. 

had pictured to herself. Her poor heart sank away As the spring drew on, Mary grew a little better, 
somewhere, and left a hollow place where it had | With the first roses Uncle John Boxall came home 
used to be. Thomas sat there, but there was a | from the Chinese Sea, and took up his residence for 
chasm between them, not such as she any longer | six weeks or so with his brother. Mary was fond 


sought to cross, but which she would have wider | of Uncle John, and his appearance at this time was | 


still. She wished he would go. A few more | very opportune. A more rapid improvement was 
common-places across the glimmering fire, and it | visible within a few days of his arrival. He gave 
savk, as if sympathetic, into a sullen gloom, and | himself up almost to the invalid; and as she was 
the face of neither was visible to the other. Then | already getting over her fancy for Tom, her love for 
Thomas rose with the effort of one in a nightmare- | her uncle came in to aid her recovery. 

dream. Mary held out her hand to him. He took | ‘*Tt’s the smell of the salt-water,” said he, when 





it in his, cold to the heart. The fire gave out one | they remarked how much good he had done her; | 


| 


flame which flickered and died. In that light she | ‘‘and more of it would do her more good yet.” 
looked at him—was it reproachfully? He thought | They thought it better not to tell him anything 
so, and felt that her eyes were like those of one | about Tom. But one day after dinner, in a gush 
trying to see something at a great distance. One | of old feelings, brought on by a successivn of re- 
pressure of her hand, and he left her. He would | miniscences of their childhood, Richard told John 
gladly have shrunk into a nut-shell. ‘‘Good-bye, | all about it, which was not much, John swore, and 
Thomas,”’ ‘‘ Good-bye, Mary,” were the last words | kept pondering the matter over. 
that passed between them. 

Outside the room he found Mrs. Boxall. CHAPTER XI.—MATTIE FOR POPPIE. 

‘Are you going already, Mr. Thomas?” she OnE bright morning, when the flags in the pass- 
said, in an uncertain kind of tone. age were hot to her feet, and the shoes she had lost 

‘* Yes, Mrs. Boxall,” was all Tom had to reply | in the snowstorm had not the smallest chance of 
with. | recurring to the memory of Poppie, in this life at 

Mrs. Boxall went into her daughter’s room, and least, Mattie was seated with Mr. Spelt in his 
shut the door. Thomas let himself out, and walked | workshop, which seemed to the passer-by to be 
away. | supported, like the roof of a chapter-house upon 

She found Mary lying staring at the fire, with | the single pillar of Mr. Dolman, with his head for a 


great dry eyes, lips pressed close together, and face capital—which did not, however, branch out ina 
| great many directions. She was not dressing a doll 


even whiter than before. 
‘**My darling child!” said the mother. | now, for Lucy had set her to work upon some gar- 
‘* Tt’s no matter, mother. It’s all my own foolish | ments for the poor, Lucy’s relation with whom I 
fault. Only bed again will be so dreary now.” will explain by and by. 
The mother made some gesture, which the ‘*T’ve been thinking, mother,” she said—to Mr. 
daughter understood. Spelt of course—‘‘that I wonder how ever God 
‘*No, mother; don’t say a word. I won’t heara | made me. Did he cut me out of something else, 
word of that kind. I’m a good deal wiser already | and join me up, do you think? If he did, where 
than I used to be. If I get better, I shall live for | did he get the stuff? And if he didn’t, how did he 
you and papa.” do it?” 
A dreadful fit of coughing interrupted her. ‘* Well, my dear, it would puzzle a wiser head 
**Don’t fancy I’m going to die for love,” she | than mine to answer that question,” said Mr. Spelt, 
said, with a faint attempt at a smile. ‘‘I’m not | who plainly judged ignorance a safer refuge from 
one of that sort. If I die, it’ll be of a good honest | Mattie than any knowledge he possessed upon the 
cough, that’s all. Dear mother, it’s nothing, I | subject. Her question, however, occasioned the 
declare.” return, somehow or other, of an old suspicion which 
Thomas never more crossed that threshold. And | he had not by any means cherished, but which 
ever after, Mr. Boxall spoke to him as a paid clerk, | would force itself upon him now and then, that the 
and nothing more. So he had to carry some humi- | splendid woman, Mrs. Spelt, ‘‘ had once ought” to 
liation about with him. Mr. Stopper either knew | have had a baby, and, somehow, he never knew 
something of the matter, or followed the tone of | what had come of it. She got all right again, and 
his principal. Even Charles Wither was short with | the baby was nowhere. 
him after a while. I suppose Jane told him that “‘T wish I had thought to watch while God was 
he had behaved very badly to Mary. So Tom had | a making of me, and then I should have remembered 
no friend left but Lucy, and was driven nearer to | how he did it,’’ Mattie resumed. ‘‘Ah! but I 
Mr. Molken. He still contrived to keep his visits | couldn’t,” she added, checking herself, ‘‘for I 
at Guild Court, except those to Mr. Molken, a | wasn’t made till I was finished, and so I couldn't 
secret at home. But I think Mr. Stopper had | remember.” 
begun to suspect, if not to find him out, This was rather too profound for Mr. Spelt to 
I have not done with the Boxalls yet, though | respond to in any way. Not that he had not a 
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glimmering of Mattie’s meaning, but that is a very 
different thing from knowing what to answer. So 
he said nothing, except what something might be 
comprised in a bare assent. Mattie, however, 
seemed bent on forcing conversation, and, finding 
him silent, presently tried another vein. 

‘*Do you remember a conversation we had, in 
this very place ””—that was not wonderful, anyhow 
—‘*some time ago—before my last birthday—about 
God being kinder to some people than to other 
people ?” she asked. 

** Yes, I do,” answered Mr. Spelt, who had been 
thinking about the matter a good deal since, ‘‘Are 
you of the same mind still, Mattie ?” 

‘*Well, yes, and no,” answered Mattie. ‘I 
think now there may be something in it I can’t 
quite get at the bottom of. Do you know, mother, 
I remembered all at once the other day, that when 
I was a little girl, I used to envy Poppie. Now, 
where ever was there a child that had more of the 
blessings of childhood than me?” 

‘* What made you envy Poppie, then, Mattie?” 

‘*Well, you see my father’s shop was rather an 
awful place, sometimes. I never told you, mother, 
what gained me the pleasure of your acquaintance. 
Ever since I can remember—and that is a very 
long time ago now—I used now and then to grow 
frightened at father’s books. Sometimes, you know, 
they were all quiet enough: you would generally 
expect books to be quiet, now wouldn’t you? But 
other times—well, they wouldn’t be quiet. At 
least, they kept thinking all about me, till my poor 
head couldn’t bear it any longer. That always was 
my weak point, you know.” 

Mr. Spelt looked with some anxiety at the pale 
face and great forehead of the old little woman, and 
said : 

**Yes, yes, Mattie. 


But we've got over all that, 
I think, pretty well by now.” 
‘* Well, do you know, Mr. Spelt, I have not even 


| yet got over my fancies about the books. Very 

often, as I am falling asleep, I hear them all think- 
|| ing ;—they can hardly help it, you know, with so 
aa to think about inside them. I don’t hear 
them exactly, you know, for the one thinks into the 
other’s thinks—somehow, I can’t tell—and they 
blot each other out like, and there is nothing but a 
confused kind of a jumble in my head till I fall 
| asleep. Well, it was one day, very like this day— 
it was a hot summer forenoon, wasn’t it, mother? 
—I was standing at that window over there. And 
Poppie was playing down in the court. And I 
thought what a happy little girl she was, to go 
where she pleased in the sunshine, and not need to 
put on any shoes, Father wouldn’t let me go where 
I liked. And there was nothing but books every- 
where. That was my nursery then. It was all 
round with books. And some of them had dread- 
ful pictures in them. All at once the books began 
talking so loud as I had never heard them talk 
before. And I thought with myself: ‘I won't 
stand this any longer. I will go away with Poppie.’ 


—_ 











So I ran down-stairs, but because I couldn’t open 
the door into the court, I had to watch and dodge 
father amongst the bookshelves. And when I got 
out, Poppie was gone—and then, what next, 
mother ?” 

“Then my thread knotted, and that always puts 
me out of temper, because it stops my work. And 
I always look down into the court when I stop. 
Somehow that’s the way my eyes do of themselves. 
And there I saw a tiny little maiden staring all 
about her as if she had lost somebody, and her face 
looked as if she was just going to cry. And I 
knew who she was, for I had seen her in the shop 
before. And so I called to her and she came. 
And I asked her what was the matter.” 

‘Well, and I said, ‘It’s the books that will 
keep talking :’ didn’t 1?” 

**Yes. And I took you up beside me.—But you 
was very ill after that, and it was long before you 
came back again after that first time.” 

This story had been gone over and over again 
between the pair; but every time that Mattie 
wanted to rehearse the one adventure of her life, 
she treated it as a memory that had just returned 
upon her. How much of it was an original im- 
pression and how much a re-writing by the tailor 
upon the blotted tablets of her memory, I cannot 
tell. 

‘*Well, where was 1?” said Mattie, after a pause, 
laying her hands on her lap and looking up at the 
tailor with eyes of inquiry. 

**T’m sure I don’t know, Mattie,” 
Spelt. 

‘*T was thinking, you know, that perhaps Poppie 
has her share of what’s going after all.” 

** And don’t you think,” suggested her friend, 
‘*that perhaps God doesn’t want to keep all the 
good-doing to himself, but leaves room for us tc 
have a share in it? It’s very nice work that you’re 
at now—isn’t it Mattie?” 

** Well, it is.” 

** As good as dressing dolls ?” 

‘* Well, it’s no end of better.” 

“Why?” 

‘*¢ Because the dolls don’t feel a bit better for it, 
you know.” 

*‘ And them that'll wear that flannel petticoat 
will feel better for it, won’t they?” 

** That they will, / know.” 

‘*But suppose everybody in the world was as 
well off as you and me, Mattie—you with your good 
father, and——” 

** Well, my father ain’t none so good, just. 
swears sometimes.” 

‘* He’s good to you though, ain’t he?” 

**T don’t know that either, mother: he spoils 
me,’’ answered Mattie, who seemed to be in 
a more than usually contradictory humour this 
morning. 

‘*Supposing, though, that everybody had a 
father that spoiled them, you wouldn’t have any 
such clothes to make, you know.” 


answered Mr. 


He 
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‘¢ But they wouldn’t want them.” 

“And you would be forced to go back to your 
dolls as have no father or mother and come across 
the sea in boxes.” 

“T see, I see, mother. Well, I suppose I must 
allow that it is good of God to give us a share in 
making people comfortable. You see he could do 
it himself, only he likes to give us ashare, That’s 
it, ain’t it, mother?” 

‘¢That’s what I mean, Mattie.” 

‘Well, but you'll allow it does seem rather hard 
that I should have this to do now, and there’s 
Poppie hasn’t either the clothes to wear or to 
make.” 

‘*Can’t you do something for Poppie, then?” 

‘“‘Well, [ll think about it, and see what I can 
do.” 

Here Mattie laid aside her work, crept on all 
fours to the door, and peeped over into the passage 
below. 

‘*Well, Poppie,” she began, in the intellectually 
condescending tone which most grown people use 
to children, irritating some of them by it consider- 
ably,—‘‘ Well, Poppie, and how do you do?” 

Poppie heard the voice and looked all round, but 
not seeing where it came from, turned and scudded 
away under the arch. Though Mattie knew Poppie, 
Poppie did not know Mattie, did not know her | 
voice at least. It was not that Poppie was fright- | 
ened exactly—she hardly ever was frightened at | 
anything, not even at a policeman, but she was | 











given to scudding; and when anything happened | 
she did not precisely know what to do with, she 
scudded; at least if there was no open drain or 


damaged hoarding at hand. But she did not run 


far this time. As soon as she got under the shelter | 


of the arch, she turned behind a sort of buttress 
that leaned against the bookseller’s house, and 
peeped back towards the court. 

At that moment Lucy came out of the house. 
She came down the passage, and as Mattie was still 
leaning over the door, or the threshold rather, of 
the work-shop, she saw her, and stopped. There- 
upon Poppie came out of her ‘‘coign of vantage,” 
and slowly approached, just like a bird or a tame 
rabbit—only she was not by any means so tame as 


Still Mattie made no reply. 
again. 

** And it’s such a beautiful house, too, Mattie ! 
I’m sure you would like to see it. And,” she added, 
almost reduced to her last resource, ‘she would 
give us such a nice dinner, J know!”’ 

This at length burst the silence, but not as Lucy 
had expected. 

‘** Now that’s just what I’m determined I will 
not stand,” said the little maid. 

‘* What do you mean, Mattie?” exclaimed Lucy, 
surprised and bewildered. 

“Tl tell you what I mean, and ‘that soon 
enough,” said Mattie. ‘‘ It’s all very kind of Mrs, 
Morgingturn to ask you and me, what are well-to- 
do people, and in comfortable circumstances, as 
people say, to go and spend this day or that with 
her. And do you know, Mr. Spelt”—Here Mattie 
drew herself in and turned her face right round 
from Lucy to the tailor, for the side of her mouth 
which she used for speech was the left, and the 
furthest from Spelt—‘‘it just comes into my head 
that this kind lady who gives me petticoats to 
make instead of doll’s trowsers, is doing the very 
thing you read about last night out of the New 
Testament before I went in to bed.—It’s so nice 
now there’s light enough to read a little before we 
part for the night !—ain’t it, mother?” 

*“*f know, I know,” said the tailor in a low 
voice, not wishing to intrude himself into the con- 
versation. 

‘* What did Mr. Spelt read to you, Mattie?” 
asked Lucy. 

‘* He read about somebody ——” 

It was very remarkable how Mattie would use 
the name of God, never certainly with irreverence, 
but with a freedom that seemed to indicate that 
to her he was chiefly if not solely an object of meta- 
physical speculation or, possibly, of investigation ; 
while she hardly ever uttered the name of the 


Lucy would try 


| Saviour, but spoke of him as Somebody. And I find 


that I must yet further interrupt the child herself 
to tell an anecdote about her which will perhaps 
help my reader to account for the fact I am about 
to finish telling. She was not three years old when 





the latter. 

** Are you getting on with that petticoat, Mat- 
tie?” said Lucy. 
‘** Yes, miss, [am. Only not being used to any- 
thing but boys’ clothes, I am afraid you won’t like 

the tailor’s stitch, miss.” 

‘** Never mind that. It will be a curiosity, that’s 
all.—But what do you think, Mattie! The kind | 
lady who gives us this work to do for the poor | 
people, has invited all of us to go and spend a day | 
with her.” 

Mattie did not answer. Lucy thought she did 
not care to go. But she was such an oddity that 
she wanted very much to take her. 

‘* She has such a beautiful garden, Mattie! And 
she’s so kind.” 


she asked her mother, a sweet, thoughtful woman, 
in many ways superior to her husband though not 


| intellectually his equal, who made the tree in Wood 


Street? Her mother answered of course, ‘God 
made it, my pet ;” for, by instinct, she never spoke 
of her God without using some term of endearment 
to her child. Mattie answered: ‘‘I would like it 
better if a man made it ”—a cry after the humanity 
of God—a longing in the heart of the three years’ 
child for the Messiah of God. Her mother did not 
know well enough to tell her that a man, yes, the 
man did make them—‘ for by Him all things were 
made ;”—but Mattie may have had some undefined 
glimmering of the fact, for, as I have said, she 
always substituted Somebody for any name of the 
Lord. I cannot help wishing that certain religious 
people of my acquaintance would, I do not say 
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follow queer little Mattie’s example, but take a 
lesson from queer little Mattie. 

‘*He read about somebody saying you shouldn’t 
ask your friends and neighbours who could do the 
same for you again, but you should ask them that 
couldn’t, because they hadn’t a house to ask you 
to, like Poppie there.” 

Lucy looked round and saw the most tattered 
little scarecrow—useless even as such in the streets 
of London, where there are only dusty little 
sparrows and an occasional raven—staring at—I 
cannot call it a group—well, it was a group ver- 
tically, if not laterally—and not knowing or caring 
what to make of it, only to look at Lucy, and satisfy 
her undefined and undefinable love by the beholding 
of its object. She loved what was lovely without 
in the least knowing that it was lovely, or what 
lovely meant. And while Lucy gazed at Poppie, 


with a vague impression that she had seen the 
child before, she could not help thinking of the 
contrast between the magnificent abode of the 
Morgensterns—for magnificent it was even in Lon- 
don—and the lip of the nest from which the strange 





child preached down into the world the words 
‘friends and neighbours.” 

But she could say nothing more to Mattie till 
she had told, word for word, the whole story to Mrs. 
Morgenstern, who, she knew, would heartily enjoy 
the humour of it. Nor was Lucy, who loved her 
Lord very truly, even more than she knew, though 
she was no theologian like Thomas, in the least 
deterred from speaking of Somebody, by the fact 
that Mrs. Morgenstern did not receive him as the 
Messiah of her nation. If he did not hesitate to 
show himself where he knew he would not be 
accepted, why should she hesitate to speak his 
name? And why should his name not be men- 
tioned to those who, although they had often been 
persecuted in his name by those who did not under- 
stand his mind, might well be proud that the man 
who was conquering the world by his strong, beau- 
tiful will, was a Jew? 

But from the rather severe indisposition of her 
grandmother, she was unable to tell the story tc 
Mrs. Morgenstern till the very morning of the 
gathering. 





ON HIS NINETIETH BIRTHDAY. 


(OCTOBER 20, 1866.) 


By THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


NINETY years—ninety years ! 
We, smooth travelling ’midst our peers, 
With a careless onward tread, 
Look at you, so far ahead, 
And wonder how life’s road appears 
At ninety years, at ninety years :— 


If the journey has seem’d long, 
If the days when you were young 
(Nigh a century ago !) 
Ever come in silent show, 
With their forgotten smiles and tears, 
To the calm eye of ninety years. 


Little the young mother knew 

On the day she welcomed you 

To our old, new, wondrous world, 

How your hair, then softly curl’d, 
Would whiten ’neath the hopes and fears 
Of ninety years—full ninety years! 





Yet that unknown lady sweet, 
Who once guided your small feet, 
Watch’d the dawning soul arise 
In the pretty infant eyes— 
Might smile, content, from happier spheres, 
Upon her “‘child”’ of ninety years. 


Gentle spirit, brave as true, 
Freshen’d still with all youth’s dew, 
Merry heart, that can enjoy 
Simple, fully, like a boy: 
Fear not, though close the shadow nears, 
At ninety years, at ninety years. 


So when he at last shall come— 
The good Friend who whispers ‘‘ Home ”— 
May he come as tenderly 
As babe-sleep on mother’s knee! 
And after—so prays Love with tears— 
Not ninety, but a hundred years. 
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AtrHoucH we boast ourselves to be a practical for Homeless Children, by whom the little outcast 


people, it is wonderful how long we suffer a crying 
evil to exist before our eyes without making an 
effort to remedy it. And when we do exert our- 
selves, what errors we commit in the process! 
When we contemplate the number of prisons that 
have arisen throughout the country, built on the 
scale of fortresses of the first order, and consider 
that the administration of these places of punish- 
ment has become an important element in state 
affairs, having a most ponderous literature of blue 
books of its own which nobody reads but the offi- 
cials, we ask ourselves the question with amaze- 
ment: With all this gigantic machinery to punish 
srime, what steps did we formerly take to prevent 
it? There are at the present time upwards of ten 
thousand children, either entirely houseless or on 
the verge of being so, wandering about the streets, 
sleeping under railway arches, in market baskets, 
in shutier-boxes, in the parks, or pigging on the 
bare boards with their poverty-stricken parents at 
home, who in the daytime prowl about the streets 
begging and stealing. If such a seed-plot of crime 
exists among us after twenty years of labour with 
Homes, Refuges, and Reformatories, what must 
have been the condition of outcast children in the 
days when punishment alone was meted out to 
them ! 

It is the theory of the poor law, that every desti- 
tute human creature is entitled to shelter and food, 
on application at the workhouse ; but, like many 
other theories that are the prime boast of the 
Briton, they vanish into thin air when put to the 
test. One would imagine that nothing could be 
more undeniable than the right to immediate shelter 
of a poor child on a bitter winter’s night. Let us 
see, however, what is the reality. On Friday night, 
January the 4th, when the thermometer fell to two 
degrees below zero, and a pointsman was frozen to 
death at his post on the line at Reading, a poor 
little girl not morethan nine years old, was discovered 
, by a gentleman curled up and trying to sleep upon 
a door-step in Piccadilly. Struck with pity (doubt- 
less he had children of his own warm in bed at the 
time), he roused the child, almost fatally benumbed, 
took her to the workhouse, and desired a night’s 
lodging for her; but on inquiry it was found that 
she belonged to another parish, and shelter was ac- 
cordingly refused. He then took her to the police- 
station, but the officer in charge could give no help, 
although he kindly offered to allow the child to 
remain before the station fire. The gentleman how- 
ever preferred taking her to his own home, where 
she was accommodated for the night; and next 
day he endeavoured to obtain from the clergyman of 
the parish an order of admission to some charit- 
able institution. In this he again failed, and as a 
last resource, at ten o’clock at night he applied to the 
secretary of the St. George’s and St. Giles’s Refuge 





was finally admitted into the Refuge. , This case 
affords a good example of the difficulties placed in 
the way of poor children in the hour of need, and 
the want of elasticity to meet the exigencies of the 
moment in our many public and private asylums for 
the relief of the poor. 

But as a means of rescuing poor children aban- 
doned by their parents from the crime they are 
sure sooner or later to fall into, the temporary 
refuge, invaluable as it is, can be of little perma- 
nent avail for the innocent. What is wanted is a 
house in which every habit of their past lives could 
be eradicated, and fresh ones instilled. The phi- 
lanthropy of the present day has been fully alive 
to this want, and one of the first of the institu- 
tions to supply it was the refuge we have alluded 
to as receiving under its fostering wing the poor 
little outcast of Piccadilly. A visit to the Boys’ 
Refuge in Great Queen Street, Holborn, gave me 
an insight into the method which is now pursued 
by this and many kindred institutions to transform 
the outcast juvenile population, fast merging into 
the criminal class, into honest men and women, 
trained to industrial pursuits and to the zervice of 
their country, instead of becoming, as they other- 
wise would, its scourge, burthen, and reproach. 

The vice of all our old-established charities is the 
expensive nature of the machinery by which they 
are worked. There is a tendency to erect imposing 
buildings, to make complicated domestic arrange- 
ments, and to provide for a regular staff, which in 
nine cases out of ten eats up the greater portion of 
the income. No such vice or tendency can however 
be laid to the charge of the Boys’ Refuge in Great 
Queen Street. An old coach-factory forms the 
physical home. Nothing could be plainer, indeed 
ruder, than its fittings; it possesses one advantage, 
however, without which such an establishment of 
boys could scarcely be maintained without danger 
to health, viz., very spacious rooms, in which a 
large amount of air circulates without the impedi- 
ment of partitions. Like the Field-lane Refuge, no 
preliminary inquiries are necessary to enable a boy 
to enter its sheltering walls, other than the fact 
that he is not a convicted criminal ; but, unlike the 
night refuges, it offers a permanent home to those 
who are inclined to obey its rules. On the occa- 
sion of my first visit the boys were in the full swing 
of their industrial pursuits: tailoring, carpenteriug, 
woodcutting, and shoemaking were going on under 
the eyes of the different masters, It was evident 
that nothing was wasted on appearances. The chil- 
dren looked like the Arabs of the street, which they 
really were; many of them indeed had only been 
just received. Their clothes were old rotten rags it is 
true,—the livery of poverty ; but their faces were 
clean. One of the first virtues these little ones learn 
is the virtue of cleanliness, and a very necessary 
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virtue it is, inasmuch as, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, every boy on admission is covered with vermin, 
and in many cases suffering from skin diseases as a 
consequence, Nothing strikes the visitor with more 
astonishment, on going among those poor creatures, 
than their diminutive appearance—boys of fourteen 
and fifteen not being bigger than youths of nine or 
ten who have been well housed and nourished. 
But privation and hardship, although they dwarf 
the frame, have a tendency to sharpen the wits ; 
and this is found to be the case with the majority 
of the lads. The cleverness of town boys as com- 
pared with those of the country is proverbial; but 
it was a complete study to notice the prematurely 
old faces of these children, and a still more remark- 
able study to hear them relate their experience and 
show their knowledge of the world. Only a few 
months back these lads had been turning catherine- 
wheels, sweeping crossings, and living the street life 
of this great metropolis, quickening their wits and 
making supple their bodies with the hard training of 
necessity ; hence the sharpness of their perception 
and the nimbleness of their movements. 

The very little boys on first entering the Refuge 
are taught the use of the needle. It looked 
inexpressibly droll to see some score of little 
fellows seated in a row. darning stockings, or 
learning the use of needle and thread upon a piece 
of rag. To see those newly-caught little Arabs 
gravely pursuing such a sedentary occupation gave 
a certain shock to one’s ideas of the fituess of 
things ; yet nothing is more necessary to the sailor or 
the emigrant, which many of these little fellows 
are destined to become, thau a knowledge of how 
to repair their own clothes. The cutting of firewood 
is another preliminary occupation to which the 
more juvenile boys are placed. This is a remune- 
rative industrial pursuit, inasmuch as many friends 
of the institution purchase their tirewood here. The 
more difficult occupations performed by the elder 
boys are shoemaking, tailoring, and carpentering. 
In two or three years some of the lads have 
learned sufficient to earn their own livelihood out 
of doors, whilst all the bootmaking and repairing 
of the inmates as well as of those in the Girls’ 
Refuge are performed by these little workmen. 

Beivg anxious to learn how many of the hundred 
and twenty boys at present in the Refuge had slept 
upon the streets, the master, whilst they were 
assembled at dinner, asked the question—How 
many boys have slept for a week together outside 
of any house? Instantly fifty little hands were 
held up. How many for three months? Thirteen 
held up their hands. It seems almost incredible 
that poor little children, for so many days consecu- 
tively, should have braved the weather, many of 
them through the winter months. Two or three of 
the boys told me that among the “ pads” was a 
famous place tosleepin. ‘‘ Pads” are small baskets in 
whieh fish is brought to Billingsgate Market. One 
poor little fellow told me he ‘‘cuddled up” one night 
— barge, aad when the men came to work at five 
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o’clock in the morning, one of them put a rope round 
his middle and ‘‘ chucked him out into the river,” 
pulling him in again and repeating the process ‘‘as 
if he had been a bucket of water ;”,—and this was in 
the winter !—‘‘ but,” said he, ‘‘another of the men 
said he had little ones of his own, and he did not like 
to see me served so, and he took me to a coffee-shop 
and had my clothes dried, and gave me some coffee.” 
We have all heard of the little vagrant who told his 
chum of the prime discovery he had made of a 
sleeping-place—the iron garden-roller in Regent’s- 
Park ; but we question if even this odd resting-place 
could match the sleeping accommodation one pale 
little urchin confessed he was obliged to put up with, 
namely, a ‘‘drain pipe,” at Sadler’s Wells, and 
**Oh, it did blow round me cold,” said the little 
fellow, shivering with the bare recollection of his 
night’s lodging. All the boys had slept in carts 
and market-baskets in Covent Garden, and under 
the railway arches, and one lad said he thought he 
would one time make himself comfortable in a water- 
butt, but the snow came down when he was asleep 
and covered him. Who shall say what are the villanies 
perpetrated under the Adelphi dark arches, the 
well-known resort of houseless wanderers? ‘TI 
slept there one night,” said a little boy, ‘‘ and there 
were above a hundred there at the same time, 
huddled about in parties of twenties in the different 
corners. The policeman came and used his belt to 
us, and drove us out—men, women, and children, 
and we went into the parks. Another policeman 
said he didn’t like to see us hit about, and he took 
me to a coffee-shop and gave me some coffee ; but 
another boy stole my boots, and I was obliged to go 
barefooted.” But there was one rather stout lad 
who spoke of his lodgings on the cold ground with- 
out the slightest sense of its having been a more 
than common hardship. ‘‘I used,” said he, ‘to 
sleep in the ‘ New-found-out.’”—‘‘ Where is that ?” 
I asked, with a look of astonishment. ‘‘Oh, that 
is the arches underneath the Charing Cross Hotel,” 
speaking of it as some delectable abode. It would 
be difficult to imagine a more dramatic contrast 
than that presented by these poor children, huddled 
up in the cold arches of the foundation of that splen- 
did hotel, and the scene of luxuriance and comfort 
presented by the bed-chambers of its inmates. How 
little one half of the world knows how the other 
half lives! This wild, out-of-door, bitter life led 
by the majority of the lads before they entered the | 
Refuge gives them an unsettled, untameable nature 
that is not easily conquered. Some boys, indeed, 
cannot resist the impulse to run away, not once, but 
again and again. They are literally wild animals ; 
as much so asthe colt that has been allowed to run 
loose on the moors. Indeed it often takes years to 
knock the vagrant disposition, which would almost 
appear to have entered their blood, out of them. 
The writer remembers once asking a gipsy boy, who 
complained that his tent-peg gave way in the night 
and let the snow drift into his bed, whether he 
would not like to sleep in a house. ‘‘Sleep in a 
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| house? Ah no, couldn’t sleep in a house om no 
account—couldn’t do it nohow!” He said this with 
an emphasis which left no doubt on my mind of the 
outrageous nature of the proposition in the wild 
boy’s mind, Tlie vagrant habit once acquired, it is 
an almost impassable barrier to the ordinary service 
ofthe world. The errand-bey who plays truant is 
forthwith dismissed from his place ; the apprentice, if 
the street Arab by any chance gets the opportunity of 
being put into harness, is summarily taken before a 
magistrate and imprisoned for being idle and intract- 
able. What hope, then, without aid, have those little 
ones of ever leaving their wild yet wretched state of 
freedom, and’ of being placed in the way of earning 
their livelihood by means of any of’ the paths of 
labour? As regards the virtues that make it possible 
to live the life of a civilised social being, the street 
Arab is wholly without them, —le is in most respects 
a little savage. And we all know that if we take a 
savage, and train him carefully among Europeans, 
his original nature is liable to break out in his de- 
scendants to the third or fourth generation. We 
must be prepared, therefore, to find that it is a work 
of great care, trouble, and expense in many instances 
to instil the new habits and to exterminate those 
acquired during a youth of vagabondage. When a 
child once falls into destitution, it is next to a 
miracle if he regains his footing without the aid of 
such societies as the one under notice. Let us give 
one example of the difficulties by which all such 
castaways are beset, in the case of a little boy once 
in the Refuge. 


He was left an orphan at twelve, 
in Bristol, and not being able to procure work, 
he made up his mind to walk to London, and 
accordingly he started off, reaching the great city 


in a fortnight. When he arrived there he-had a 
sore foot through walking all the way in bad’ boots, 
and found himself unable to. work. He says: 
‘“‘One morning I was in Hyde Park, when a 
gentleman came to me, and seeing what a sad 
state I was in, gave me. a shilling, and told me, 
if I would meet him there the next night, he would 
give me some boots and a waistcoat, and told me 
to try and get some work.” This seems to have 
been the first act of kindness shown to the young 
stranger in this vast metropolis. The boy was 
thankful for it, and appreciated the sympathy thus 
shown by his benefactor ; but it was evident the 
poor lad was still cast down, for he says, when told 
to get work, ‘‘It is easy to talk about it, but not 
easy to get it in London without a character.” 
He was quite right; it is not easy to get work 
in London, even with a character. Nevertheless he 
did not sit down idle without making an effort to get 
work. As he says, ‘‘ I did get a job now and then to 
wheel costermongers’ barrows about for men who 
lodged at the same place as-me, for which I got my 
lodging and food.” This prosperity however did‘not 
last long, for he again hurt his foot, and was of no 
service to his friends the eostermongers ; and now he 
was as badly off as ever. Having, liowever,, found 
one benefactor in Hyde Park, he seems to have re- 














sorted there again, in hope no doubt that his 
poverty-stricken and friendless condition might 
attract some sympathizing, benevolent spirit. And 
sure enough it did, and one for whom the boy will 
have cause to bless God all the days of his life, for 
it was this friend who ultimately brought him to 
the Refuge. The boy’s own account is this: ‘* One 
night T was sitting by the Marble Arch, Hyde Park, 
when a gentleman came up to me and asked me if I 
was in want of anything. I told him I had no 
money to pay my lodging, and he asked me if I had 
any friends in London, and I told him TI had’ not; 
and he asked me if I was willing to work if I could 
get ittodo. Itold him Iwas. He then took me 
to a public-house and gave me some beer; but I 
wanted food more than beer, and I asked him for 
some, and he gave me some bread and butter. 
After staying there a little while the gentleman 
took me to Farringdon-street- Dispensary, but the 
people were gone to bed. He called them up, and 
I showed them my feet, and they told me they 
could not-do anything for me then, but if I would 
come in the morning they would see to it. The 
gentleman then got me a lodging opposite to the 
dispensary, and gave me some money to get my 
breakfast. On the morrow le came and took me to 
the Mansion House, and got a letter of recommenda- 
tion for Bartholomew Hospital, which I took, and 
after waiting half the-day was told I would not be 
admitted for a fortnight. I then went back to the 
lodging, which the gentleman paid for until my feet 
got better, and then he brought me to Queen Street 
Refuge, where I have been ever since, and never 
repented coming in, for it has been a very good 
thing for me, thanks to Mr. Wood and other kind 
friends:” 

This lad has since been sent to Australia, where 
it is believed he will do extremely well. In reading 
this narrative, may we not ask ourselves whether 
we should have acted the part of the Good Samari- 
tan to this poorlad? How often some pitiable ob- 
ject-comes across our path in our daily walks asking 
our charity, and, like the Levite, we pass by on the 
other side. In the majority of cases we dismiss 
the appeal under the plea that they should go to 
work, and we salve our conscience with tlie sugges- 
tion that the petitioner is a professional mendicant, 
or at least that there is the workhouse to go to, and 
that it is fostering mendicancy to listen to such ap- 
peals. We never reflect that a little aid will often 
save a fellow-creature from destruction, and: it is 
only when we see such a case in print as I have 
related, that we ask ourselves,—How many times 
might I have done a like good deed if indolence or 
indifference had not stood in the way! It has been 
said that’ we sometimes entertain angels unawares. 
Has the gentleman who saved this little boy read 
this simple story of his kind deed? If he has, what 
pleasure it must give him to know of’ the good he 
accomplished! This, be sure, is the good angel 
which all of us feel in our hearts when we have 
acted in the spirit of love towards any of, our fellow- 
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creatures. Such work the Refuge for Homeless 
Children.has. been engaged in since the year 1852, 
and. I question if a nobler work'could have engaged 
philanthropists. From. the.report of 1865, we tind 
that, during, the twenty-four years, in which it has 
been. in: existence, 1,675 destitute children have 
been received into the Home, and tenderly treated, 
during varying periods, with the loving care’ which 
the term “home” implies. It is one thing to give 
food and lodging in the name of the law, —that is 
done at. the workhouse ; it-is-another to give it in 
the name and spirit of the All-giver. And. it-is this 
contrast which makes such a Refuge differ from the 
Union in its results. In the one case the recipient 
often leaves curses. behind him ; in the other, good 
wishes and kind words, and, like a child,. when in 
trouble or need; he returns again and again to: the 
Home that gave him shelter, and. is never’refused. 
Of these. 1,675 destitute children thus received, 
1,016. were. boys, aud 659 girls, for the: more de- 
pendent sex.are also cared for by this institution, as 
we shall presently show. This little ragged army, 
rescued fromthe dens.of thieves, has beem disposed 
of as follows.:— 
BOYS. 


298: emigrated to: New Zealand, Canada, . United 
States, Queensland, Nova Scotia,, South 
ion — ee ty 
entere er Majesty’s navy. 
3 entered the army. 
34 entered the sunkent navy. 
239 were placed in situations. 
13 were removed to other institutions. 
114 were restored to friends and parents: 
4:were apprenticed. 
9.died. 


1 went to college. 


759: 
GIRLS, 


272 have been sent to service. 
198 have. been restored to their friends. 
16 have been removed to other institutions. 
Shave emigrated to Australia. 
26 Canada. 


If. this. is. not a great work,—greater than the 
founding of any minster or noble building, although 
it may not speak to the eye for unborn generations, — 
we do not know what a-great work is; and: yet it 
has been done noiselessly and unostentatiously, with- 
out making any sign or mark, excepting in. the 
hearts and: deeds of those saved from destruction. 
It is worthy of note: tliat the Home gives a pre- 
liminary education which fits the boys and girls.for 
the various occupations in which they are likely to 
engage in after life. There is nothing ‘‘class” about 
the training; not. only trades such as we have 
mentioned are carefully taught, but a supply of 
labour is furnished for the colonies, and many of 
the boys have emigrated, as I have said, and are now 
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doing well iu: Australia, New Zealand, and Canada. 
It-is the desire of the committee, of which the Earl 
of Shaftesbury is'the chairman, further te train: boys 
for colonists by the institution of a-farm, at which 
those who are inclined: for such a life may be ocen- 
pied. in the: cultivation of the ground, similar to 
that long established at the certified School for 
Homeless Boys at East. Barnet; When: sufficient 
subscriptions come in, this new: school for training 
will be established. The writer is glad to find, 
however,: that the Committee; no doubt through the 
interest of their influential chairman, have already 
accomplished another portion of the task they 
proposed to themselves—the establishment of a 
ship for the training of sailors: for tle Royal Navy 
and: merchant service. I am told there is: no 
want so pressing as this. In consequence of’ the 
higher wages obtained in the United States, there 
is’ the greatest. difficulty in obtaining sailors: fo 
our mercantile marine. It is said that there 
were no less than forty Dutchmen on board the 
ill-fated ‘‘ London,” who; on the approach of the 
storm in which she was lost, refused to work and 
went to their berths. If this really was so, and if 
the commercial navy is obliged to put up with so 
large’ a. per-centage of foreign sailors as that instance 
would indicate, it. undoubtedly points to one source 


of! that.increased marine: disaster which of late has 


been so marked. The training-ship, which now lies at 
her permanent moorings at Greenhithe, is a fine 50- 
gun frigate of the old model, named the ‘‘ Chichester.” 
Like'scores of other ships in Her Majesty’s service, 
she has never been to sea since she was launched in 
1842.. Her loau by the Admiralty therefore caused 
no loss-to the service ; indeed, if all:the old- wooden 
ships: could be turned to as good-a purpose, they 
would.not. have been built in vain. Their lordslips, 
however, would not find a spar towards rigging ‘her; 


‘oonsequently this. has been done at an expense of 


£3,000; for which the Association is responsible, 


and for which subscriptions will gladly be received. 


The writer paid a visit to the ‘‘Chichester” a'short 
time since, in order to see the boys in their new 
home.. Fifty little fellows volunteered to.go on board 
the moment, the vessel was obtained ; and twenty- 
five. more are to follow immediately: Nothing 
struck me. more forcibly, on questioning the children 
in. Great. Queen Street; than the universal. desire on 
the partiof these Dick Whittingtons to go to: sea. 
They patiently submit to be made. shoemakers 
and carpenters, and failing, that, their hope-is:to 
get on board the ship; aud my, belief is, that'every 
boy. would: run. away’ from his bench. to-morraw 
to. join: the little fellows now on board, Here 
is thesecret of our naval power. What' nation can 
cope with us ‘on the ocean as long as all the, young- 
sters are inclined to make for the water like young 
ducks as soon.as they; can get away from home? 
Captain. Alstead, R.N., who, has. undertaken the 
training of these young. sea-dogs, gave mean: ex- 
ample of the likely material they were: made: of 
The.hammocks are hung at least four feet-five inchies 
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in height from the deck, as they would have been 
for ordinary seamen, and it was suggested that the 
little fellows would find a difficulty in getting into 
them at that height. The matter was solved, how- 
ever, by their all leaping in when piped to bed with 
infinite delight, the saltatory difficulty evidently 
adding an additional charm to the sleeping arrange- 
ment. Fancy a street Arab not being able to climb 
anything! Captain Alstead looked upon his lively 
little lot with eyes of real pride, and gave it as his 
opinion that in a couple of years most of them 
would be afloat, many as ordinary seamen, and all 
earning their own living. What more promising 
material than these boys as sailors for the Royal 
Navy? But, alas! the red tape of the Admiralty 
here again comes into play. Boys can only be ad- 
mitted into that service on production of the regis- 
ter of their birth; as though two-thirds of the 
poor destitute children in the streets, the greater 
portion of whom are illegitimate, knew anything 
about registers, even if their mothers ever possessed 
them. One would fancy that the spirit of adven- 
ture which runs in the blood of these castaways 
would have made them especially eligible for Her 
Majesty’s sea service; and so we trust it will by- 
and-by, when common intelligence enters into the 
arrangements of the authorities at Whitehall. All 
| the boys on board are dressed in the open blue 


| 





woollen shirt of the man-of-war’s man, and when | 


the writer saw them, were holystoning the under- 
deck with a will. It is the intention of the Com- 
mittee to increase the number of boys on board 


| from 50 to 200, the large size of the frigate and the 
| splendid flush decks giving ample room for that 
number or more. The lads will learn the whole 


duty of a thorough seaman. It will be remem- 
bered that the training-ship belonging to the Naval 
College at Greenwich is on dry land, in the garden 
in front of the Hospital, and for the protection of 
the lads in training, a large netting is stretched 
some twenty feet from the ship’s deck to catch any 
of them that may happen to lose their footing 
when going aloft. This precaution against acci- 
dents is dispensed with on board the ‘‘Chichester,” 
as it is found that the absence of the netting when 
the lads get into actual service makes them timid. 
Some years since, the Government were inclined 
to lend a helping hand to these refuges, which are 
doing the work it should accomplish itself. In 
1858 the Privy Council allowed the Association half 
the rent, half the salaries of the master and indus- 
trial teachers, one-third the cost of the raw material 
used in the industrial school, and a capitation grant 
of five shillings a year for every boy. This is now 
entirely withheld, and the Association has to depend 
entirely upon private liberality for doing the real 
work of the State, namely, clearing our streets of the 
raw material out of which thieves and prostitutes 
are inevitably produced. The State spends annually 
hundreds of thousands upon the gaols and peniten- 
tiaries throughout the country for the punishment 
of crime, and gives but little to private associations 








for its prevention. The Government, it is true, say 
that if they give they must exercise supervision, 
and if this can be done as mildly as we find it done 
in the various industrial schools, no harm would 
come of it. As matters at present stand, the Com- 
mittee ask for funds to accomplish the following 
objects :— 

1. To retain one hundred boys in the present 
Refuge. 

2. To support a “‘training-ship,” where at least 
two hundred more boys may be educated and 
trained to a sea-faring life. 

3. To establish a ‘‘ country house,” with about 
one hundred acres of land, where one hundred 
more boys may be trained to agricultural 
pursuits. 

As the annual expense of each boy is estimated 

at about 15/., the total cost for four hundred will 
be about 6000/., a sum which philanthropy may 


| supply with the certainty that its contribution will 


be doing a work from which good fruit, without 
one single drawback, must inevitably be gathered. 
But the Boys’ Refuge in Great Queen Street 
represents only one part of the operations of the 
Association. The Girls’ Refuges, one in Broad 
Street, St. Giles’s, and the other at Acton, each 
maintaining 40 children, are equally worthy of 
notice. The Home in Broad Street, St. Giles’s, has 
the advantage of that for the boys in Great Queen 
Street, inasmuch as it is a new building, intended 
originally for a gin-palace, but bought in the carcass 
and fitted up roughly but sufficiently for the poor girls 
collected from the streets. A very excellent system 
of training is adopted in this Refuge to fit the chil- 
dren for domestic service. Of course all the opera- 
tions of the house are done by themselves, but there 
is a special training which must exercise them more 
or less successfully, according to their ability, for 
the position of that ‘‘ real treasure,” a thoroughly 
good servant. The great want of domestics at the 
present time is thorough training. Any strong 
healthy girl thinks herself capable of taking a place 
now-a-days, forgetting that she has no right to 
learn her duties at the expense of her employer. 
At the Broad Street Home, on the cgntrary, they 
all go through a regular system of apprenticeship, 
if we may so term it, during which each girl is 
taught to do one single duty for the entire number 
of inmates fora week. Thus one week she has to 
attend to the gas arrangements, a matter our 
abigails are generally profoundly ignorant of ; the 
next the duties of a parlour maid are performed; 
then the cookery week comes round, the bath-room 
arrangements, the scullery, the wardrobes, the 
knives and forks, and every detail of importance in 
a household is thus practically attended to on a 
large scale by every girl in her turn. Even that 
terrible nuisance the breaking habit, which accom- 
panies some servants through life merely from care- 
lessness, is provided against in this Refuge. All 
girls who are found to have an inveterate habit of 
this kind are made to pay for all damages out of 
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the pocket-money that is given them. This has a 
wonderful effect in correcting the evil, and the 
habit of carefulness once acquired is not easily lost. 
The girls, like the boys, are taught reading, writing, 
and ciphering, and their principal occupation is 
plain sewing. They make the boys’ shirts, and 
the boys in return make the girls’ boots and 
shoes. When a girl has been trained she leaves 
for service; and if she should lose her place she 
returns to the Home fora time. It is this almost 
parental watchfulness and care for the girls which 
makes such homes as these Refuges so powerful for 
| good. They never let a child pass out of mind wil- 
fully, and it is this knowledge that they are welcome 
back again, even if they have been in trouble, that 
keeps so many of them straight in after life. 

| When I visited the Broad Street Home, I found 
| the girls, under the influence of cleanliness and 
good food, looking healthy and plump; a perfect 
transformation from the dirty squalid little things, 
tattered and torn, with broom in hand, as they 
came in just secured from some street-crossing. 
And the matron told me that the moral improve- 
ment after a little time is equally great, merely from 
the example set by the inmates who have been some 
time under discipline. Thus, many girls that set all 
the rules at defiance on first admission, who laugh 
at the other girls for showing shamefacedness for 
faults, and at the idea of paying any attention to 
bad marks, in a very short space of time are fully 
as open to shame as the others. When they have 
experienced kindness, then their hearts warm, and 
all the better qualities of their nature gradually 
thaw out, like the frozen notes in Munchausen’s 
horn. Love, in fact, is the key which opens their 
affections. I have seen, with astonishment, the 
little mouths of both boys and girls work for a 
moment and then tears pour from their eyes, at the 
bare mention of their poverty-stricken parents, and 
the hovels they once knew as homes. So much 
tenderness is there still left in those little ones who 
have been #0 badly entreated by the world. The 
little girl of the Piccadilly door-step, doubtless saved 
from inevitable death, now cleaned and warmly 
clothed, was among the other children; and there 
were several who, like her, had endured the bitter 
weather all night under arches and in market-bas- 
kets. The only difference between them and the boys 
|| in this respect was, that whereas the boys seemed 
eager to relate the hardships which they had en- 
; dured, the girls seemed ashamed to confess them. 

‘| In the sick-room, at my visit, there lay a poor 
|| young negress suffering from hip-joint disease. Mr. 
Williams, the founder of this great Institution (for 
it is great, measured by the good it does), and not 
only the founder, but the ever-watchful secretary, 
and the friend of the outcast likewise, whispered to 
me, as she lay with her picturesque patient face on 
the pillow beaming with the indescribable sweet- 
ness of the Lybian Sphinx: ‘‘ That girl was brought 
to me from Shadwell by a gentleman, who told me 
that her family for three generations had been prosti- 





tutes, just to try if we could make an honest girl in 
the fourth generation at least.” And I said, ‘“‘From 
the look of the girl I think you will succeed.” 

At Acton there is a similar Refuge, where the 
training is a little more advanced, to which the 
elder girls in Broad Street are removed, previous 
to their being sent to service. In this establishment 
the washing of all the inmates of the Refuge is done ; 
in itself no slight work. 

There is another class of Heme, however, which 
comes under the term Industrial School, and is 
somewhat similar in its scope to the Great Queen 
Street Refuge, but differs inasmuch as it is under 
Government inspection, and for certain cases re- 
ceives money from the State. Unhappily, there are 
but two of these invaluable institutions; but the 
first established, the Boys’ Home, Regent’s Park 
Road, N.W., only requires more money to make it 
in the best sense of the word a real home to all des- 
titute boys found about the streets of London. By 
the terms of the Industrial Schools Act, passed in 
1866, any child apparently under the age of fourteen 
years, found wandering, and not having any place 
of abode, or any visible means of subsistence, or 
frequenting the company of reputed thieves, may 
be committed to any industrial school for any 
period not exceeding five years ; and any parent or 
guardian may bring before a magistrate any child 
under fourteen years of age whom the parents or 
guardians are unable to control. And again, any 
child under twelve years of age, charged before a 
magistrate, punishable by imprisonment or less 
punishment, but who has not been convicted in 
England of felony, may be sent by him to an indus- 
trial school, and the State may be charged a sum 
of five shillings a week for his maintenance. This 
is letting in the thin end of the wedge; but there 
seems to be no objection to it. Destitute children 
in all fairness should become a charge upon the 
State rather than upon the purses of the charitable 
and generous few ; for the good these Homes do is 
to the community at large, and the community 
should pay for it. 

The Boys’ Home, Regent’s Park Road, was 
the first certified Industrial School under this Act. 
Indeed there is only one other at the present time 
in the metropolis. This Home differs from the 
Refuge, inasmuch as many of the inmates sent here 
by the magistrates are legally detained for various 
terms, in some cases extending to five years. It 
may be called a forced apprenticeship, with this 
difference, that the boys are soon taught to feel that 
the authority of the law is tempered with kindness 
and consideration. Poor children who have never 
known what a home is in the best sense of the 
term, and to whom the family feeling is unfamiliar, 
must experience a strange sensation at being trans- 
ported from the hard service of the street, from the 
callous crowd of passers-by who are deaf to their 
cry for bread, and at finding themselves suddenly 
received with sympathy and kindness; no longer 
kicked and cuffed, but treated like children of the 
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household—like one of those children they must 
have seen ion their rambles inside the comfortable 
houses which to them appeared like Paradise. Con- 
versing with the matron vf this institution, a kind, 
motherly person, with true womanly instincts, I 
was not surprised to hear that on their first admission 
many of these little ones were even suspicious of 
the little attentions shown them : it.all. seemed too 
good to be true; a kind of stunned feeling took 
possession of them until they gradually gave way 
to what they found was the natural atmosphere of 
the place. 

When we see the extraordinary fancies men 
will pursue, the time respectable gentlemen will 
devote to grow the largest cucumbers, the ex- 
pense they will go to in order to cultivate pines 
finer than their neighbours, the labour even middle- 
aged men will encounter to climb.a mountain-peak 
a thousand feet higher than has been done before ; 
the energy others will show in the pursuit of butter- 
flies; when we notice these instances of devoted 
labour, I ask myself, Is there not something they 
might do more exciting than fussing about in a hot- 
house, or even freezing on Alpine peaks? Whata 
glow of pleasure it gives a boy to read of the noble 
deeds of the wandering Caliph, and of how he raised 
up those who were in poverty! His pathway in this 
dark world looks like a line of light which could only 
exist in Arabian story ; but, in truth, the - meanest of 
us, with a kind heart and a willing mind, may.act 
the part of the Caliph. The law gives us the power 
of taking any child out of the gutter, out of the 
society of thieves, out of poverty and dirt, and, by 
the aid of a magistrate, putting him in the path of 
an honourable life. Will none of our cucumber- 
growers and butterfly-collectors turn their attention 
to nobler game, the rescue of human beings? We 
see by the papers that some members of the class 
which are generally supposed to live selfish and 
luxurious lives, have already set this better ex- 


ample. The Marquis Townshend has taken more, 


|| than one poor starving little fellew to the magis- 
trates ; and we all know what the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury has done for years in the same ‘good cause. 
But there is ‘much to be done, and many are re- 
quired to help. Here, for instance, is a little episode, 
oceurringin November last, at Worship Street Police 
Court, in which any of us, instead of the police, 
might have played the part of the good Caliph. 

William Hawkins and William Frost, with naked 
feet and nearly naked bodies, were charged before 
Mr. Cooke with being found destitute in the public 
streets. 

Dolman, 119 H, deposed that he found the boys 
sleeping in an uncovered van. 

Magistrate. What time was it? 

Constable. Two o’clock this morning. 

Magis'rate (to the eldest boy), How old are you? 

Frost. Going on for my eight. 

Magistrate. Where are your parents ? 

Frost. Lain’t got none: father’s dead, and mother’s 
gone away somewhere. 





Magistrate. How long have you been sleeping 
about. the streets in this way? 

Frost. Oh, about half a year—no, three months. 
I ain’t got no ‘lations (relations). 

Magistrate. What do you do for a living ? 

Frost. I don’t know. I hold horses sometimes, 

Magistrate. Where did you last see your mother? 

Frost. At Dalston. She lived somewhere there. 

Magistrate. How old are you, Hawkins? 

Hawkins. Tm all six. 

Magistrate. And where did you sleep last’? 

Hawkins. In a wan. j 

Magistrate. No, I mean before you slept in the van? 

Hawkins. Eh ! I don’t know. 

Magistrate. Aud who is your father ? 

Hawkins. I ain't got a father, and mother’s gone 
away ; she said she couldn’t keep me no longer. 

Magistrate. When was that? 

Hawkins. Eh! About a month. 

Here were two children, ripe for the devil’s sickle, 
luckily rescued and passed, under the new Act, into 
the Boys’ Home. In an afternoon’s walk we meet 
scores of such cases, but in too many instances we 
turn.aside from these pitiable objects with a sense 
simply of annoyance at their importunities. It is 
from want of real knowledge that we do so. Hunger 
and cold are not things that can be dramatically 
shown. It is necessary to follow those poor little 
children to their homes to realise what they suffer ; 
and it is further necessary to make an effort to 
relieve them, iustead of solemnly comforting our- 
selves with the assurance that ‘‘ The poor ye.always. 
have with you.” 

The Honorary Secretary to the Park Road. Insti- 
tution says, in a note to the writer, ‘‘I-wish I had 
the. power of a ready writer, that I might.deseribe 
to you the horrid house in Seven-Star Alley, St. 
Giles’s, out of which, ensconced under a filthy eld 
four-post bed, I dragged one of our runaways, W..S., 
formerly the crossing-sweeper at the corner of Hey 
Hill, Berkeley Square,.and now a fine trustworthy 
young man, under-gardener at Sir F. A.’s.” I quote 
thus much of .a very interesting communication for 
two reasons: that possibly some of the readers of 
this paper may remember the little boy from the 
description of his sweeping location; and for the 
more important reason of showing the pains taken 
to recover backsliders, the love and forgiveness 
shown to what would appear like ingratitude 
on the :part of the boys who, after having been 
taken care of in the Home, have run away. In 
looking over the registers of cases reaeived into the 
Home, nothing has struck me more forcibly than 
the fact that in many cases the boys have run away 
again and again, have even gone away with money, 
but they have not necessarily been discarded from 
the Institution. Either the secretary has, with 
much trouble, himself brought back the runaways, 
or the other boys or the police have done it, and they 
have been received like the Prodigal Son. And what 
has been the fruit of this tender forbearance? In 
nearly every case such boys have eventually turned 
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| 
out well. Some of the most promising boys now 


either serving her Majesty in the army and navy, 
or doing the work of sturdy colonists, are the very 
lads who so often absconded. There is splendid 
material in these wild and irregular young fellows, 
when once thoroughly conquered by kind and care- 
ful training ; and it is this quality which Mr. Bell, 
the honorary secretary, prides himself upon, and 
justly so, in the management.of the Boys’ Home, 
When the overpowering necessity of State aid, in 
some form or other, to meet the gigantic nature of the 
juvenile destitution still existing notwithstanding 
the efforts made by philanthropists, comes to mind, 
our only fear is that with State machinery we should 
get, instead of such secretaries as Mr. Bell of the 
Home, and Mr. Williams of the Great Queen Street 
Refuge-—gentlemen who work with their whole heart 
and soul for these little ones as they would indeed for 
their own children in the like distress—some formal 
official, working with the regularity, immovability, 
and want of feeling, of a-mere machine. God forbid 
such a change! for it is the thorough human sym- 
pathy that constitutes most of the good of these 
institutions, and all their softening and improving 
influence. 

At the present time there are about sixty-five 
boys in the Home iv the Regent’s Park Road. 
These little fellows, varying in age from eight to 
sixteen, are not only taught reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, but the trades of brush-making, tailor- 
ing, cabinetmaking, and shoemaking ; to mend 
their clothes, and to earn their food. We question 
indeed if, as colonists, they are not far better edu- 
cated than the middle classes. Whilst in the 
institution many of them go out to work daily, as 
shoe-blacks and knife-cleaners, in .some cases as 
errand-boys, returning to sleep at the Home; in 
which case the money earned goes towards their 


maintenance. As we have said before, when the 
children are without parents or friends, the Privy 
Council pays five shillings per week for their main- 
tenance and education ; but when the parents .are 
living, the magistrate makes an order upon them 
for a weekly payment, according to their means. 
There are many children, again, sent by benevolent 
individuals on the payment of the Government rate 
of allowance of thirteen pounds per annum. Whenwe 
see the sums of money some persons will give in the 
form of memorial windows to churches for mercies 
or benefits received in this life, we cannot help think- 
ing that it would be far more profitable to make a 
memorial of some poor child rescued from vice and 
sin. We are sure that in the eyes of the Almighty 
it would: be far more acceptable. For a trivial 
yearly sum any one may experience the luxury of 
lifting one poor child from the kennel, and it may 
be of giving themselves an interest in some human 
being which they never experienced before. If such 
a personal interest be not considered desirable, there 
is still pressing want of money to sustain the Home 
in its present pesition, and a desire, indeed a crying 
necessity, for its extension tenfold, which must in 
some measure be met by the charitable. The capi- 
tation grant of five shillings per week is not suf- 
ficient to pay the expenses of the boys continually 
sent here by the police magistrates. It seems 
extraordinary that the Legislature should pass a 
most comprehensive Act for the rescue of the juve- 
nile population from crime, but should have for- 
gotten to provide the means for their adequate 
reception and maintenance. If it would only give 
a tenth part of the sum fer the prevention of erime 
that it gives for its punishment, half the prisons in 
England would in a few years be vacant, and the 
ceremony of presenting the judges with white gloves 
would be.a very common occurrence at our assizes. 
A. WYNTER. 














A MORNING 


O.catm sweet morn! Myriads of rosy buds 
Flush in thy dawning loveliness to-day ; 
Among the lingering shades of wintry grey, 

They lend a crimson colour to the woods. 


Thy light is to my heart so full of rest ; 
Thy breeze wafts balmy freshness to my brow ; 
Healing aud peace thou briagest, where but now 
Were ice-bound fields, and sky with storms oppress’d. 


Thy silent teaching ‘is of Love to-day : 

Thus would our Father weary ones restore. 

His were the storms, but they have all pass’d o'er, 
His the sweet sunshine on our onward way. 


With: gentleness He would refresh the land, 


By folded leaves and opening buds would speak ; | 


That none, by doubts distress’d, should vainly seek 
For gracious tokens of a helping hand. 


IN SPRING. 


| Eyes, just emerging from the winter’s gloom, 

| The.summer’s golden glory could not bear ; 

| So tender, changeful lights He doth prepare, 
| Pale primrose buds before the roses bloom. 


He mingles cloud with sunshine, while with shower 
Of drops, still icy, are the violets wet, 
Lest, in our smiling quiet, we forget 

The One we clung to‘in the tempest’s hour. 


| Fresh comfort of the Spring-time, how it steals ! 

| Daily our'frozen hearts their fetters break. 

| Sweet be each blossom’s perfume for His sake, 
Whose own pure Light this rising life reveals. 

| 

' Then may this life obey the Life Divine, 

| May every fruitful bough find freer scope, 

From every leafless twig spring buds of hope, 
In every passing cloud Faith’s rainbow shine. 
ELPIS. 
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OF CHEERFULNESS. 


Tux only crown that Christ ever wore on earth 
was a crown of thorns; and in ancient prophecy 
He was spoken of as “a man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief;” as if, in this world of 
pain, and disease, and disappointment, and death, 
none would ever know, before He came, the real 
heart of suffering or the last depths of woe. When 
He was here, the sick and the wretched gathered 
about Him; and ever since He left the world, his 
name has been on the lips of men far oftener in 
their trouble than in their joy. And as it is the 
sorrowful especially that come to Christ, sorrow is 
also a universal element of the Christian’s life,— 
sorrow for the sufferings of Christ, sorrow for our 
own sins which made those sufferings necessary, 
sorrow for the sins of other men whose hearts the 
love of Christ has not yet touched to penitence or 
inspired with a passion for holiness. The Christian 
faith has revealed unexpected depths of pathos in 
the human soul; and in Christian literature there 
is so much of sadness, and Christian art, as it has 
been recently said, has so ‘‘deep a moaning in it,” 
that in the judgment of Augustus Schlegel, while 
‘the poetry of the ancients is the poetry of enjoy- 
ment, that of the moderns is the expression of 
unsatisfied desire. Christianity has been called the 
religion of sorrow. 

But surely too much has been made of the more 
pathetic elements of the Christian faith and life. 
Instead of defining the religion of Christ as the 
religion of sorrow, I should prefer defining it as the 
religion of consolation. 

It is quite true that Christendom has encouraged 
what a Catholic writer calls “‘a holy melancholy.” 
For myself, I find nothing holy in it, and the means 
which have encouraged it appear to me flagrantly 
unchristian. What right have we, for instance, to 
make a crucifix the centre of Christian worship ? 
Could the angels of the sepulchre revisit the world 
again, and appear in their own shining forms in the 
cathedrals and churches of continental Europe, 
they would point with gestures of amazement and 
sorrow at the images of Christ’s last agony, around 
which the millions of the Catholic Church con- 
tinually gather; they would repeat the words 
which they uttered eighteen centuries ago to the 
sorrowing women who had come in the early morn- 
ing to render to the dead body of Christ the last 
offices of despairing love. They would exclaim 
again, ‘‘He is not here”—not in the sepulchre— 
not on the cross—‘‘ He is risen.” If the death of 


Christ, while still holding the supreme place in the | 
memory of the Church, no longer concealed from us | 


his present power and glory, much of the “holy 
melancholy” which has been mistaken for devout- 
ness, would disappear. 

There is a tradition that our Lord, though He 
often wept, never smiled. I should like to know 
on what that tradition rests. 





I know that instead | 


of affecting a rigorous and austere life, He was 
found at the tables of all sorts of men, so that his 
enemies called Him a glutton and a wine-bibber; and 
instead of discouraging the harmless festivities of 
life, He turned water into wine, that the rejoicings 
at the marriage of his friend might not be abruptly 
closed. 

The ideal saint is not to be found in the New 
Testament ;—I mean the saint with the pale coun- 
tenance, the wasted form, the hands clasped in 
continual prayer, the lips closed in continual silence, 
the rough garment, the austerities, the self-inflicted 
chastisements, which are necessary to the popular 
conception of the character. Peter was not a man 
of that kind, nor Paul, nor John. It is said that 
James the Just lived a severe life, and that he 
knelt so constantly, that his knees were like the 
knees of a camel; it may have been so, but tradi- 
tion on such points is not very trustworthy ; and, 
anyhow, no prophecy or epistle in the Old Testa- 
ment or the New, exhibits such a representation of 
the ideal Christian life for us to honour and imitate. 
The writer to whom I referred just now, as ad- 
miring ‘‘holy melancholy,” appeals to John the 
Baptist as an example of severe saintly virtues ; 
but it is enough to say that our Lord himself not 
only spoke emphatically of the very great contrast 
between his own manner of life and John’s, but 
said, ‘‘the least in the kingdom of heaven is 
greater than he.” 

I have known some eminent saints—people that 
loved God with a great love, trusted Him with a 
perfect faith, kept his commandments, and lived 
and moved and had their being in the light of the 
Divine presence—but they have not been at all of 
the sort that artists delight to paint and poets to 
celebrate. They were not melancholy, ghastly, 
sorrow-stricken persons at all. They were brave 
and hopeful; they enjoyed heartily the pleasant 
things of life, and made light of its sorrows. Some 
of them had humour and wit, an eye that twinkled 
merrily, and a laugh that rang like a peal of bells. 
In health and strength, they were the kind of 
people that take sun-light with them wherever 
they go; and in sickness they preserved an in 
domitable cheerfulness. I do not say that all very 
good people are always happy ; but my impression 
is, that the very best people I have ever known, 
the people who have had least sin and selfishness 
in them, and most of the Spirit of God, instead of 
being characterised by a ‘‘holy melancholy” had 
‘‘a merry heart,” which Solomon says, ‘doeth 
good like a medicine.” 

The melancholy, wasted, saint is not the true 
Protestant ideal of saintliness. Luther himself 
would never have done his gigantic work, as a 
great popular reformer, but for his physical robust- 
ness; and his habits were as far as possible from 
asceticism. The Puritans were, no doubt, inclined 
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| 
to sternness and severity; and Lord Macaulay said | spring, and the rich ripe fruits of autumn. It was 
that they objected to bear-baiting, not because | not the pleasant things in the world that came from 





























it gave pain to the bear, but because it gave plea- 
sure to the spectators; but my impression is, that | 
many of them were very far from being grim and 
|| gloomy. John Owen—who may be taken as a very 
fair example of the Independents of the Common- 
wealth —was as graceful and accomplished a gentle- 
man, as polished, as courteous, and as free from 
artificial and conventional restraints, as can well be 
imagined. When he was a student he delighted in 
manly exercises—in leaping, throwing the bar, bell- 
ringing, and similar amusements; he learnt to play 
|| the flute, the fashionable instrument for gentlemen 
in those days, from the most celebrated performer 
{ of the time, who was also tutor to Charles I. ;— 
and when Owen became Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, 
} he made his old music-master professor of music in | 
the university. He was a very different kind of | 
person, even when he became Vice-Chancellor, from | 
what those of us would imagine who suppose that | 
the saints who reigned under Cromwell were a 
mortified race of men. The historian of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford is very severe upon the great 
Independent for not being sufficiently dignified and 
solemn in his dress. ‘‘Instead,” says Anthony 
Wood, ‘‘of being a grave example to the university, 
he scorned all formality, undervalued his office by 
going in quirpo” (whatever that may be) ‘‘like a 
young scholar with powdered hair, snake-bone 
band-strings” —that is, band-strings with very 
large tassels—‘‘lawn bands, a very large set of 
ribbons pointed at his knees, and Spanish leather 
boots, with large lawn tops, and his hat mostly 
cocked ;” all of which means that John Owen was 
too much of a dandy for Anthony Wood, who hated 
the Puritans and all their doings. John Milton | 

taught that there was a time to laugh as well as to 
weep, and in one of his sonnets invites his friend 
Cyriac Skinner ‘‘deep thoughts to drench in mirth 
that after no repenting draws,” and, having said 











*¢ To measure life, learn thou betimes, and know, 
Towards solid good, what leads the nearest way,”’ 


he adds, 


“ For other things, mild Heaven a time ordains, 
And disapproves that care, though wise in show, 
That with superfluous burden loads the day, 

And when God sends a cheerful hour refrains.” 





There are, no doubt, times when joy is im- 


possible. When the heart is broken it cannot be 
‘‘merry.” But what is necessary for some people | 
to remember is that cheerfulness, good spirits, | 
light-heartedness, merriment, are not unchristian 
nor unsaintly. 

We do not please God more by eating bitter aloes | 
than by eating honey. A cloudy, foggy, rainy day | 
is not more heavenly than a day of sunshine. A | 


= Devil, and the dreary things from God; it was 

‘sin brought death into the world and all our 
woe ;” as the sin vanishes, the woe will vanish too. 
God himself is the ever-blessed God. He dwells 
in the light of joy as well as of purity, and instead 
of becoming more like Him as we become more 
miserable, and as all the brightness and glory of 
life are extinguished, we become more like God as 
our blessedness becomes more complete. The great 
Christian graces are radiant with happiness. Faith, 
hope, charity—there is no sadness in them :—and if 
penitence makes the heart sad, penitence belongs to 
the sinner not to the saint; as we become more 
saintly, we have less sin to sorrow over. 

No, the religion of Christ is not a religion of 
sorrow. It consoles wretchedness, and brightens 
with a divine glory the lustre of every inferior joy. 
It attracts to itself the broken-hearted, the lonely, 
the weary, the despairing, but it is to give them 
rest, comfort, and peace. It rekindles hope; it in- 
spires strength, courage, and joy. It checks the 
merriment of the thoughtless who have never con- 
sidered the graver and more awful realities of man’s 
life and destiny, but it is to lead them through 
transient sorrow, to deeper and more perfect blessed- 
ness, even in this world, than they had ever felt 
before the sorrow came. 

Take the representations of the Christian faith 
which are given in the New Testament, and you 
will see that, though it may be a religion for the 
sorrowful, it is not the religion of sorrow. To 
hearts oppressed with guilt it offers the pardon of 
God ; to those who dread divine displeasure it 
reveals God’s infinite love ; to those who are tor. 
mented with the consciousness of moral evil, and 
penetrated with shame and self-contempt by the 
habitual failure of every purpose and endeavour to 
live a pure and perfect life, it offers the inspiration 
of the Holy Ghost. If at the commencement of 
the Christian life, it relies on the purifying power of 
penitence, and if to the very end it encourages devout 
and reverential fear, it also teaches that the joy of 
God is our strength ; and it is an apostolic precept 
that we should Rejoice evermore. As for the chief 
troubles which annoy and distress mankind, it 
possesses the only secret which can make them felt 
less keenly, and borne without that bitterness of 
spirit which often poisons grief, and transforms a 
calamity, morally harmless, into a curse and a sin. 
It tells the anxious to cast all their care upon God, 
and to ‘‘take no thought for the morrow ;” the 
poor that they may be heirs of a divine glory ; 
those who have had heavy losses, of riches which 
never take to themselves wings, treasures of which 
they can never be robbed ; it tells those who have 
| suffered from injustice and calumny, of a righteous 




















funeral march is not so much like the music of | Judge and an equitable judgment-seat ; it reveals 
angels as the songs of birds on a May morning. | to the sick a life of immortal health ; and to those 
There is no more religion in the gaunt, naked forest | whose hopes are wrecked in this world a world 
in winter than in the laughing blossoms of the | beyond death, in which they may have a career 
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brighter and more triumphaat than their happiest 
imaginations can conceive. Nor is it silent and 
helpless when those we love pass from us, and are 
laid in the dust. It was not Christ who brought 
death into the world; nor by rejecting Christ can 
we or our friends become immortal. The brain 
was burned with the fires of fever, the limbs were 
struck with paralysis, the harmonious movements 
of the heart were troubled with fatal disease, before 
Christ .came; and these evils would continue in 
the world if all memory of the Christian faith 
perished. But to the dying, and those who mourn 
for the dead, Christ reveals glory and immortality 
as the certain destiny of all who love and fear God. 
It does not become a Christian to be ‘‘ melancholy.” 


It was the fashion thirty years ago to think that 
habitual melancholy made people interesting. When 
Lord Byron’s poetry was most popular, it was a 
mark of distinction to be consumed by a hidden 
grief, to talk of a desolate life, to have a counten- 
ance pale with unutterable misery. There are still 
some very young persons whose health is not very 


good, and whose brain is not very sound, who affect | 
this poetical gloom. Let me assure them that | 


instead of making them interesting, it makes them 


extremely unpleasant, and that all sensible people | 


regard this affectation with contempt. 

There are other persons who have a most sur- 
prising genius for making the most of all the pro- 
saic troubles of life. You never:see them but they 
have some new calamity to talk of. At first, and 
until you come to understand them, you think 
them the most afflicted of :mankind, and your 
sympathy is touched by the look of distress 
which has become habitual to their countenance, 
and by the tone of despair which is hardly .ever 
absent. from their voice, But you discover by and 
by that they are not worse off than other people. 
They have no severe sickness in their house.; they 
are not in danger of bankruptcy; they eat;well and 
sleep well; their children are not:idiots or cripples ; 
—why should they be always miserable? They 
have somehow got-in the ‘habit of beingso. They 
carry about a moral microscope, which makes 
revelations to them of which other people are hap- 
pily ignorant. No matter how clear the water is, 
they can always see in it disgusting creeping things. 
Every ache in their limbs is a threatening of hor- 
rible agovy ; every odd feeling the symptom of 
latent and, perhaps, mortal disease ; if a chance 
dimness comes over their eyes, they are certain 
they will soon be blind; if they strain-a tendon, 
they make sure of being lame for life. They see 
the dark shadows of dreadful vices in the slight 
follies of their children. They see impending ruin 
if their income falls five per cent. They think of 


the affairs of the world much in the same way, and | 


make ready for the battle of Armageddon if the 
French emperor adds a few thousand men to his 
army. It is hard to say how this unfortunate 
habit is to be cured, when once it is formed. It 


is not of much use telling these people to mix in 
cheerful society ; it is only a very rare cheerfulness 
| that can last very long in their presence. It.is not 
| of uch use telling them to visit the sick and the 
| poor, to learn what real trouble is, and \so escape 
| from imaginary evils ; for however:much good such 
visits might do to themselves, the unhappy victims 
| of their sympathy, instead of being consoled and 
| strengthened by their kindness, would only dis- 
| cover, after they had left, that their troubles, 
which seemed bad enough to bear before, ‘have 
somehow been magnified and made more intoler- 
ablethan ever. People of this sort are to be pitied, 
and all about them areto be pitied too. The only 
use, perhaps, that can be made of ithem is to take 
warning from them not to indulge too freely in the 
| luxury.ef woe ; it becomes a species.of moral dram- 
| drinking, or opium-eating, from which, when once 
| yielded to, it is:almost impossible to escape. 
Solomon was right—‘‘ A merry heart doeth good 
likea medicine.” The Hebrew is rather more expres- 
| sive than the English, and also more just. For 
medicine, though it may do us good, often does it 
in a very unpleasant way, making us miserable and 
disconsolate at first, though we ave brighter and 
better for it afterwards. Cheerfulness, if a me- 
dicine .at all, is medicine of a very agreeable kind. 
The Hebrew might read, translating ‘it freely, ‘‘A 
merry heart keeps the body healthy and : sound, 
makes a wound heal quickly, so that’ the bandage 
may soon be removed.” What a relief it is, after.a 
limb has been long bound, to have the bandage taken 
off! How welcome the freedom ‘rem restraint! 
How welcome the sense of recovered ‘soundness’! 
That is the kind of feeling which the proverb says 
comes from a cheerful heart ; it keeps the body 
wholesome, so that if a wound comes it is soon 
cured, A moody spirit, like an unhealthy physical 
condition, makes slight wounds dangerous, and the 
cure very protracted.and wearisome. 


If it be a part of Christian charity to alleviate 
the miseries of mankind, then the cultivation of a 
cheerful spirit is a Christian duty. Why should 
you lighten the sorrows of the poor by your‘alms, 
and make your own house miserable by your 
habitual gloom? And if you have learnt anything 
of human nature, you will know that among the plea- 
santest things that can find their way into a house 
where there is anxiety and want, are the music of a 
happy voice and the sunshine of a happy face. The 
best person to visit the aged and the poor—other 
things of course being equal—is the one whose step 
js the lightest, whose heart is the merriest, and 
who comes into a dull and solitary home like a 
fresh mountain breeze, or like a burst of sunlight on 
a cloudy day. Noone can make a greater mistake 
than to suppose that he is too cheerful to be a good 
visitor of the sick and the wretched. Cheerfulness 
is one of the most precious gifts for those who 
desire to lessen the sorrows of the world. It can 
do that which wealth cannot do. Money may 
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diminish external miseries; a merry heart can, for 
the time at least, drive the interior grief away. 

It is possible to cherish and encourage this ‘spirit 
of joyousness, even where it is not the result of 
natural temperament. Consider what itis that de- 
presses you and makes you gloomy. If it is the 
consciousness of sin, often confessed, never heartily 
forsaken, appeal to Him who can :purify as well as 
pardon ; master for a single week the temptation to 
which you habitually yield, and you will find your- 
self in a new world, breathing clearer air, and with 
a cloudless heaven above you. [If it is incessant 
thought about your own personal affairs, escape from 
the contracted limits of your personal life by care 
for the wants of others. Determine, too, to think 
more of what is fair and generous and noble in 
human nature than of what is contemptible and 
selfish. Those who distrust the world and think 
meanly of it can never be happy. There is sin 
enough, no doubt, both in ourselves and others ; 
but there is more of heroic goodness, more of saintly 
self-sacrifice, more of geniality and kindness than 
some of us seem to suppose. It makes my ‘heart 
“merry” to think of the patience and courage 
with which many that I know are bearing heavy 
troubles ; the generosity with which some of the 
poor relieve the distresses of those who are more 
wretched than themselves; the firmness which 
some are showing in the presence of great tempta- 
tions to wrong doing; the energetic devotion of 
others to the highest welfare of all whom their 
influence can reach; and I believe that a generous, 
hearty faith in the real goodness that adorns and 
ennobles mankind, is one of the best aids to that 








cheerfulness of spirit which will enable us to add 
to the general sum, at once of the happiness and 
virtue of ‘our race. ‘Christ has not come into the 
world for nothing. His work has not been a fail- 
ure. We may recognise in multitudes the bright 
image of His own perfections. The invisible 
Spirit is revealed in ‘the visible excellences of in- 
numerable Christian people, who ‘‘ add” to ‘their 
‘‘ faith, virtue... knowledge ... temperance. 
patience .. . godliness .. . brotherly kindness... 
charity.” The morbid anatomy of human souls ‘is 
not a pleasant study ; I doubt whether it is very 
profitable; I am sure it is very depressing. I pre- 
fer to thank God for the spiritual health and 
strength of those in whom [ see His promises 
translated into facts; and if sometimes it is ne- 
cessary to dwell upon the moral evil which clings 
even to good men, and upon the terrible depravity of 
the outcasts of Christian society, I find in Him a 
‘refuge ” from the sore ‘‘ trouble”? which the vision 
of ‘sin brings with it. He is ready to pardon the 
guiltiest, and to bring home to Himself those who 
have gone furthest astray. 

Why should those who have seen God’s face be 
sad? ‘*In His presence,” both on earth and in 
heaven, there is ‘‘ fulness of joy.” 

‘* Hence loathed Melancholy, 

Of Cerberus and blackest midnight born, 

In Stygian cave forlorn, 

’Mongst horrid shapes, and shrieks, and sights unholy ; 

Find out some uncouth cell 

Where brooding Darkness spreads his jealous wings, 

And the night-raven sings ; 

There under ebon shades, and low-brow’ d rocks, 

As ragged as thy locks, 

dark Cimmerian desert ever dwell.” 


R. W. DALE, 





“Sing, Peet, ’tis a world; 
That cottage smoke is Xciled and curled 
In sport, that every ‘mess 
Is happy, every inch of soil :— 
Before me runs a road ef toil, 
With my grave cut across. 
Sing, trailing showers and breezy downs,— 
I know the tragic hearts of towns.”’ 


So sang Alexander Smith, twelve years ago, in 
the freshness of his youth and strength. It seemed | 
very unlikely then that the gloomy image suggested 
in the fifth and sixth lines expressed anything 
raore than a poetic generality. For no one familiar 
with the singer’s pleasant face and bright smile 
could associate with him the idea of anything 
tragic or dismal ; even now, it is difficult to think 
of him as a dead man, whom we shall see no 
more. These lines probably seemed to some readers 
to strike a needlessly sad note in the prelude to 
that beautiful poem on Glasgow. But the poet 
himself knew better. Consciously or not, he was, 


from the common sight. In the midst of life, and 











as all true poets are, a vates, a seer of things hid | 


ALEXANDER SMITH. 


health, and cheerfulness, his thoughts never wan- 
dered far from the mysterious and awful borders of 


| the Silent Land. References to Death and the 


Future run like a solemn undertone, heard at 
intervals more or less distinctly, through all the 
melodies of his verse or prose. ‘They occur in his 
earliest as well as in his latest works. One of his 


| hest essays is expressly devoted to the subject of 


‘* Death and Dying ;” and there is a most pathetic 
passage referring to it in that ‘“‘On the Importance 
of a Man to Himself.” In one of his latest essays, 
exquisite alike in thought and style, im the Argosy 
of December, 1865, ‘*On an Old Subject,” he seems 
as if pacing meditatively along the margin of that 
great unknown sea, and the chime of his closing 
words calls up a vision of the sun sinking beneath 
its distant waves. One comes upon these thoughts 


| how, with a deeper sense than before of their truth 


and force. For they were not the mere play of 
fancy, but lay very deep in the poet’s nature. 
And now these visions have become reality, and 


that ‘‘grave cut across” the toilsome pathway has 
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received all that could die of Alexander Smith. To 
the readers of this periodical, so often enriched by 
his musings, it cannot be uninteresting to receive 
some short account of his life and works, and some 
attempt to describe what kind of man he was, 
apart from his writings. 

He was a native of Ayrshire, that birthplace of 
many poets, and was born at Kilmarnock on the last 
day of 1829. He was the first-born of highly re- 
spectable parents, from whom he inherited his gentle 
feelings and good sense. His father was a pattern 
drawer: his mother’s maiden name was Murray. 
Both survive him. While he was still a child they 
removed to Paisley, and thence, after a few years, 
to Glasgow. Alexander having given early indica- 
tions of talent was, as usually happens in such cases 
in Scotland, intended for the ministry. A severe ill- 
ness combined with some change in his own inclina- 
tious to alter that purpose, and he adopted, instead, 
the occupation of his father, in which he showed con- 
siderable skill and taste. Meantime, his education 
had not been neglected. It is common to speak 
of such men, who have not had the advantage of 
a University training, as more or less wonderful 
samples of self-education, and Smith has in this 
way been described as ‘‘ self-taught.” In the sense 
in which it is true of every man of any force and 
originality, he was self-taught. But it would be a 
great mistake to forget that he had received the 
benefit of that wise provision which Scotland 
has for centuries made for the education of her 
children. Smith’s early education embraced a 


good knowledge of English, Arithmetic, and Geo- 
graphy, some History, and the elements of Mathe- 


matics and Latin. A youth so furnished, with the 
capacity and will to carry on his own education by 
the study of the best works in literature, need not 
perhaps form any subject of condescending wonder, 
when it is found that he can write good poetry and 
prose, and even prove himself in the kingdom of 
letters the peer of professors and senior wranglers. 
Smith was not only a great reader, especially of 
poetry, but he had the advantage in Glasgow of 
intimate intercourse with men of cultivated literary 
and poetic powers. Among these were the late Pro- 
fessor Nichol, Mr. James Hedderwick, and Mr. 
Hugh Macdonald. 

The young poet was industrious in his vocation, 
but the call to higher work was irresistible. While 
yet in his teens, he felt a mighty ambition stirring 
him to pour forth his soul in song, and to make the 
world hear his voice. He was both fortunate and 
unfortunate in his introduction to public notice. 
Mr. Gilfillan was then at the height of his fame as a 
discoverer and encourager of poetic genius. How- 
ever faint its dawning, he hailed it with delight, 
and lost no time in proclaiming it to the world. 
He made mistakes, and fell into much exaggera- 
tion. But in the case of Smith he made at least no 
mistake in proclaiming to the world, with ail pos- 
sible emphasis, that here, singing amid the smoke 
and roar of Glasgow, was a genuine poet, and one 





of no vulgar rank. Portions of the ‘‘ Life Drama” 
made their appearance, through his mediation, 
in the Critic, then a weekly literary journal of some 
mark. So far, the world and Smith were truly 
indebted to Mr. Gilfillan. But the poetry was 
accompanied by so much eulogistic comment, and 
such a superabundance of italics, not always dis- 
creetly used, as to lessen rather than increase the 
impression of its real power and beauty. Of both, | 
there was in the poem no lack: it glittered with 
fine imagery, and striking passages. Considered as 
the work of a very young man, it was indeed a 
wonderful production, and all the critical prejudice 
against anything recommended by Mr. Gilfillan, 
was powerless to prevent that fact from being 
recognised. The young poet had realised Byron’s 
saying, about waking one morning and finding 
himself famous. For a time he was quite ‘the 
rage,” his merits were eagerly canvassed in literary 
cireles, and no poetically disposed young gentleman 
or lady at that date could be met who was not quite 
at home in the “ Life Drama.” And no wonder ; 
for with all its youthful imperfections of want of 
plot, and iteration, and offences against taste, it 
overflows with true passion and beauty. It would 
be difficult to name a first work of a modern poet 
entitled to rank above it. What was more remark- 
able even than the imaginative felicity, though it 
drew little attention compared with the individual 
images that stud the poem like gems, (such as that 
splendid line describing the Sphynx,— 


“ Staring right on with calm eternal eyes,’’) 


was the intellectual pith and the subtlety of moral 
analysis displayed in the poem, giving sure proof of 
a capacity beyond mere sweet singing, in due time 
to be more largely developed, both in prose and verse. 
Another remarkable thing about this poem was the 
almost total absence of any sign of the author's 
Scottish birth and training. It was the severest 
charge against him, that he too much echoed Keats 
and Tennyson, a criticism sometimes pushed, as in 
the Atheneum, to the point of absurdity, malignant 
comment being founded on the similarity of single 
words inaline, It ought to have been reckoned 
more worthy of notice, as some proof of the 
strength and originality of his poetic inspiration, 
that it betrayed no trace whatever of his being a 
native of the same kingdom and shire as Robert 
Burns, whose poetry must have been as familiar 
to him from childhood as the Psalms. In con- 
nection with this much echoed charge, it may be 
worth mentioning that not only was his poetic 
reading very extensive, but his memory for poetry 
was unusually retentive, and indeed extraordinary. 
That in this way, thoughts and phrases might 
sometimes flow to his pen, of which he had for- 
gotten the source, it is not difficult to understand 
and to justify. 

The ‘‘ Life Drama” was published by Bogue, in 
1852, and has now gone through ten editions. 
Appended to it were some shorter poems, including 
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several sonnets, some of which will always rank 
among the most perfect in our language. Here is 
one of them,— 
“ Beauty still walketh on the earth and air : 

Our present sunsets are as rich in gold 

As e’er the [liad’s music was out rolled ; 

The roses of the Spring are ever fair, 

*Mong branches green still ring-doves coo and pair, 

And the deep sea still foams its music old. 

So, if we are at all divinely souled, 

This beauty will unloose our bonds of care. __ 

’T is pleasant, when blue skies are o’er us bending 

Within old starry-gated Poesy, 

To meet a soul set to no worldly tune, 

Like thine, sweet Friend! Oh, dearer this to me 

Than are the dewy trees, the sun, the moon, 

Or noble music with a golden ending.” 


About this time Smith paid a short visit to 
England, visiting London and Cambridge, and re- 
turning home, in company with a friend, through 
the Lake country, where he spent a day or two 
in the society of Miss Martineau, at Ambleside. 
Except another short visit to London some time 
after his marriage, this was the whole extent of his 
travels out of Scotland. And yet he describes 
English scenery with as much zest and fidelity as 
a native. He did so in the ‘‘ Life Drama,” before 
he had ever been out of Scotland. 

On bis return home he resumed his former occu- 
pation, with no prospect beyond the bustle and din 
of Glasgow life. In 1854 the office of Secretary to 
the University of Edinburgh became vacant, and 
it occurred to some people interested in his career 
that the situation was one which might very fitly 
be bestowed on a young man of acknowledged 
genius, and in other respects perfectly qualified. 
There were a good many candidates, but Smith was 
elected by a considerable majority of the Town 
Council, who had the patronage. The Lord Provost, 
Mr. Maclaren, distinctly avowed, on the part of 
his supporters, their desire to use this opportunity 
for recognising genius, and acquitting their country 
so far from the blame of doing honour only to 
the dead. The salary attached to the office was 
only 150/., but that was a desirable income for a 
young man of letters, and the duties at that time 
were light. They were afterwards much increased, 
without, however, any addition to the salary, the 
funds of the University being unfortunately in a 
very low condition. Some years afterwards, Smith 
was appointed Registrar to the University Council, 
for which he received 40/. a year ; and as Secretary 
to that body he received 101. a year. He had done 
the work of the latter office for five years before 
the fact became known that he had worked for 
nothing. His total official income was thus latterly 
2002. For that money he gave good value in 
work. There were occasions when the preparation 
of University lists and accounts demanded extra 
time in his own house, and that was cheerfully 
given. At other times the actual labour was com- 
paratively light, but the office was always attended 
with a good deal of worry. There were scarcely 
five minutes of the day, from 10 to 4, when the 





Secretary was not liable to be burst in upon by 
students and others, with all sorts of questions, rele- 
vant and irrelevant, to ask, sometimes about things 
quite beyond his duty or his power to answer. Never- 
theless, though painfully alive to such annoyance, 
and sometimes laden with duties which he was not 
strictly bound to perform, he was always obliging, 
cheerful, and alert; never disposed to complain, 
or to regard himself as a martyr—he was much too 
magnanimous for that. As for composition, it was 
out of the question during office hours. No man, in 
fact, could have more heartily and conscientiously 
devoted himself to his work, of which the state of the 
books and accounts at the time when he was obliged 
to lay them aside afforded the strongest evidence. 

This attention to duty was one of his noblest 
characteristics. Though largely endowed with the 
poetic sensitiveness and imagination, he was as 
careful, honest, and industrious, in the discharge 
of whatever task-work he had to do, as the most 
prosaic of men could be, Considering the brilliance 
of his literary avatar, and the flattering testimonies 
that greeted his reception into the high circle of 
poets, his unaffected humility was not less rare 
and beautiful. All the pans of his admirers had 
no effect whatever in disturbing the serene balance 
of his nature, resting as it did on a solid basis of 
common sense. No ambitious dreams ever shook 
his faith in honest work, as the lot of every man, 
poet or clown, and the ultimate test of his worth. 
In this respect his life and character are full of 
instruction to young literary aspirants, especially 
those who believe themselves poets, with a special 
mission to sing, and that only. They give the 
most emphatic contradiction also to the opinion, 
commonly enough entertained, that the children of 
genius are essentially wayward, unpractical, and 
self-indulgent. No man could deny genius to 
Smith. As a writer he was truly “of imagination 
all compact.” He could hardly write a page of 
prose on the most common theme without some 
flashes of imagination, some out-going of his intense 
love of beauty, and his sympathy with man and 
nature. But this man of genius was one of the 
quietest, most unassuming mep that could be met 
in any company ; most diligent and dutiful ; slow 
to give or take offence ; most tolerant of criticism, 
even when conscious that it was wrong; most 
gentle and charitable in his judgments about 
others. One might truly apply to him his favourite 
Chaucer’s beautiful character of the knight :— 

*¢ And though that he was worthy, he was wise, 
And of his port as meke as is a mayde. 
He never yet no vilanie ne sayde 


In alle his life, unto no manere wight, 
He was a veray parfit gentil knight.”’ 


In Edinburgh he soon became the centre of a 
warmly-attached circle of friends, chiefly men con- 
nected with literature and art. Most of them were 
associated in a small society, called the ‘‘ Raleigh 
Club,” which for a few years held weekly meetings 
for the purpose of social conversation and criticism. 
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Short papers generally, but not invariably, formed 
the starting point of the evening’s'talk. To those 
who frequented these little gatherings, the memory 
of them: is most pleasant, and most pleasantly 
of all rises to recollection the frank and’ genial 
aspect’ of Alexander Smith, the Secretary of the 
clab, and the man whom all the members loved 
most. That winter another distinguished young 
poet, Sydney Dobell, took up his residence for 
some time in Edinburgh, and with him Smith was 
naturally‘ much associated. In the following year, 
1855, they produced an interesting joint work, 
consisting’ of a collection of songs and sonnets on 
topies connected with the Crimean war: At the 
same’ time Smith began to contribute in prose to 
various periodicals, and exhibited in that form of 
composition so much power and felicity as led 
many of his critics to favour him with the opinion 
that therein lay his strength, and that he should 
thenceforth devote himself to prose rather than 
verse. But though ever open to good advice, and 
perfectly alive to his own weaknesses, Smith could 
no more abandon poetry than the lark cease to soar 
and sing. ‘To use his own words, 
‘“* He was one 
That-could not help it—for-it was his nature 


To blossom into song, as:’ tis a tree’s 
To leaf itself in April.’’ 


He was too sensible, however, to despise the warn- 
ings that had been addressed to him, on the neces- 
sity of tuning his lyre to a more subdued key, and 
devoting greater pains to the shaping of his themes, 
the perfection of his versification, and his choice of 
words. No critic, in fact, was so intensely con- 
scious of that necessity as he was himself; for as 
his mind grew, his sense of his distance from. the 
ideal at which he aimed grew with it. But his next 
publication clearly showed the effects of increased 
discipline and improved taste. This was the ‘‘ City 
Poems,” published by Macmillan in 1857. While 
quite equal to the “‘ Life Drama” in the expression 
of passion and-imaginative description, this volume 
indicates a great advance both in thinking and 
in artistic power. In each of the pieces there is a 
distinct and well-wrought-out purpose; and the 
expression, always musical, is never bombastic or 
forced. Some of these poems rise to a very high 
standard. Tried by any test of poetry received 
among critics, that on Glasgow is probably the 
finest poem on a city that has ever been written. 
It may be compared among works of art to such 
a picture as Turner’s. ‘‘ Carthage:”’ 
How nobly it opens after the verse quoted above :— 
“ City! I am true son of thine: 
Ne’er- dwelt I where great mornings shine 
Around the bleating pens ; 
Ne’er by the rivulets I strayed, 
And ne'er upon my childhood weighed 
The silence of the glens. 
Instead_of.shores where ocean beats, 
I hear the ebb and flow of streets. 


Black Labour draws his weary, waves 
Into their secret-moaning caves; 





But with the morning light, 
That-sea again will overflow 
With a long weary sound of woe, 
Again to faint in night. 
Wave:am I in that sea of woes, 
Which, night-and morning, ebbs and flows:”’ 


The effect produced: on the mind by this poem, as 
investing the great busy city with a kind of high 
and mysterious individuality ; the intimate and 
solemn relations of the poet to it; the» vivid 
picturing of its most striking aspects by: day and 
night; the exquisite and longing appreciation of 
the charms of rural. nature, combined with the 
sense of the deeper interest and pathos-that lies in 
the heart of that populous home of human life—all 
these things combine to give this poem. a. wonder- 
ful charm, and a high place among works. of ima- 
gination. If cities were in the habit of erecting 
monuments to the men who. have best celebrated 
them in song, Alexander Smith.should not want his 
memorial in Glasgow. 

Another lyrical effusion in. this. volume, the 
verses to ‘‘ Barbara,” in the poem called. ‘‘ Horton,” 
claims special notice, as one of the most: sweet 
and moving strains in our language. It is difficult 
to select from it; but the last two verses may he 
given here :— 


“Yet, love, I am unblest; 
With many doubts oppressed, 
I-wander like a desert wind, without.a place of rest. 


Could I but win you for an hour from: off’ that starry 
shore, 


The hunger of my soul were stilled, for Death hath told 
you more 


Than the melancholy world doth know; things deeper 
than all lore 

You could teach me;. Barbara. 

Tn vain, in vain; in vain, 

You will never come again, 

There droops upon the dreary hills:a. mournful fringejof 


rain ; 

The gloaming closes slowly round, loud winds are in the 
tree, 

Round selfish shores: forever moans the hurt and wounded 


se 

Thero i no rest upon the earth, peace.is with Death and 
ee, 

Barbara:!.”’ 

Has the reader felt it-necessary to pause at that 
unspeakably sad close? I know no other that so 
compels silence. 

For some time after this he was engaged on an 
historical poem, selecting his theme in early English 
history. The result appeared in ‘* Edwin of Deira,” 
published in 1861 by. Macmillan. Unfortunately for 
its popularity, it was immediately preceded by the 
**Idylls of the King,” which led many to suppose 
that the choice of subject had been suggested. by 
that work. This was not.the case, however, Smith 
haying, chosen his subject and worked at it for at 
least two years before he heard of the Laureate’s 
forthcoming work, The tidings greatly disheartened 
him, for he knew well what. the result. would be, 
imitation of Tennyson having been one of the 
stock-complaints brought against. him from the be- 
ginning. But though ‘‘Edwin of Deira” never 
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attained the popularity of Smith’s: previous poems, 
it was:recognised’ by all competent critics asa work 
in advance of them in constructive power, and en- 
titled to: rank among the best poetical productions 
of this generation. The character of Bertha in it is 
very beautifully conceived. She is worthy, as a 
good critic has remarked, ‘‘to claim a niche be- 
tween: Miranda and Hermione:”’ 

In the: spring of 1858 the poet married Miss 
Flora. Macdonald, eldest daughter of Mr. Mae- 
donald of’ Ord, in Skye, and soon after he took a 
house.at Wardie,; on the sea coast near Edinburgh. 
There: he thenceforth lived, and there he died: 
The readers of this periodical cannot have forgotten 
the beautiful verses in which he has commemorated 
the scenery and associations connected. with that 
pleasant: home. It now became necessary for him 
to-increase his-income by literary labour: On prose 
composition, therefore; he was obliged to concen- 
trate: his powers, poetry not-being always a paying 
article; even in the case of popular: poets. The 
whole pecuniary benefit he derived from ‘‘Edwin of 
Deira,’” to compensate the labour of' four years, was 
151. 5s. 3d: For his prose articles he found a ready 
market; latterly, indeed, he was rather oppressed 
by the calls made upon his power of production. 
He contributed at one time or other to Blackwood, 
Maemiillan, The North British Review, The Museum, 
The West of Scotland Magazine, Good Words; The 
Argosy, and The Quiver. To Good Words his con- 
tributions were most frequent, both in prose and 
verse. He wrote several biographies for the last 
editiom of The Encyclopedia Britannica, and for 
Mackenzie’s Biographical Dictionary, and a large 
number’ of articles: for Chambers’s Encyclopedia. 
He also contributed more or less regularly to several 
newspapers, including Zhe London Review, The 
Glasgow Citizen, The Courant, and The Caledonian 
Mercury: In-the-last-mentioned paper he wrote for 
two:or three years the notices of the Royal Scottish 
Academy’s' Exhibition—a branch of criticism for 
which he was: admirably qualified: He knew what 
was good and. bad. in art, and he could give the 
reason why; in language that had the merit of being 
both intelligible-and eloquent, —not acommon accom- 
plishment. His: papers were always worth reading, 
always genial and. picturesque, worth any amount 
of mere: connoisseur cant. They were indeed the 
only good articles of the kind that’ have latterly 
appeared in Edinburgh. 

The above list of publications will sufficiently in- 
dicate the extent of his literary-labours. He was, 
in fact, never idle if he could help it. Not that he 
didn’t appreciate leisure; and would not gladly have 
enjoyed more of it. But his sense of duty was 
strong, and he-felt the claims-on his exertions to be 
paramount over all considerations of personal enjoy- 
ment. Bearing in mind that his literary work had 
all to-be donein the evening hours, and that a man 
of liis attractive amd social disposition could not, 
however’ fond' of home, avoid some mingling in 
seciety; it’ may easily-be imagined how much hard 


| prose. 





work was gone through in the last seven years of 
his-life.. For in addition to all the periodical work, 
he also produced several books. In 1863 appeared 
**Dreamthorp,” published by Strahan, a collection 
of Essays, for the: most part new: This volume 
alone would entitle Smith to a place among the best 
writers of English prose. It was well received ; 
but will probably be more read and admired now that 
he is dead. Many things seem less weighty and 
admirable from the lips of a living man, especially 
a young man, than they do afterwards, when 
he has joined the immortals, and will speak to us 
no more: Some of the essays in this vclume are 
worthy of comparison with those of our most 
classical authors. The “ Lark’s Flight” might 
have been owned by De Quincey, and ‘“ Dream- 
thorp” by Washington Irving: but each of them 
has a character of its own, belonging to the author 
alone, and constituting that which is called origi- 
nality. The essay ‘‘On Death and Dying” reminds 
one-of Sir Thomas Browne, in the pensive music of 
the sentences, freighted, for all the triteness of the 
theme, with true and deep thought. The essay 
“On the LiteraryCharacter”’ is full of grave and 
keen reflection, much of it drawn from personal 
experience, and invested now with a touching, in- 
terest. The same remark applies to the essay ‘‘On 
the Importance of a Man to himself.” Of all his 
best essays, indeed, it may be said, that they com- 
bine the charms of poetry with the advantages of 
When collected they will take a secure 
position among the choice works of that class, in 
virtue alike of the quality of the thought, the beauty 
of the style; and the unaffected exhibition of the 
writer’s personality. In so far as. his own memory 
is concerned, it can be. no-matter of regret, but the 
opposite, that his energies were so much pnt forth 
in that form of composition, which brings the 
reader most directly and closely into sympathy 
with the author. 

To justify these remarks, let me quote a passage 
at hazard from the essay last mentioned :— 

‘“Nature rolls on in her eternal.course, repeating 
her tale of spring, summer, autumn, winter; but 
life in man and beast is transitory, and other living 
creatures take their places. It is quite certain that 
one or otlier ofthe next twenty springs will come 
unseen by me—will awake no. throb of transport 
in my veins. But will it be less. bright on. that 
account? Will the lamb be saddened in.the field? 
Will the lark be less happy in the air? The sun- 
shine will draw the daisy from the mound under 
which I sleep,.as carelessly as she draws the cow- 
slip from the meadow by the river side. The 
seasons have no.ruth, no. compunction. They care 
not for our petty lives. The light falls sweetly on 
graveyards, and on brown labourers among the hay 
swathes. Were the world depopulated to-morrow, 


next spring would break.pitilessly bright, flowers 
would bloom, fruit-tree boughs wear pink and white ; 
and although there would be no eye to witness, 
Summer would not adorn herself with one blossom 
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the less. It is curious to think how important a gets to the end of the first volume of ‘‘ Alfred 


creature man is to himself. We cannot help think- 
ing that all things exist for our particular selves. 
. . . I think it cruel that the sun should shine and 
birds sing, and I lying in my grave. People talk 
of the age of the world ! So far as I am concerned, 
it began with my consciousness, and will end with 
my decease.” 

In 1865 he produced another original work, “‘ A 
Summer in Skye,” which soon passed into a second 
edition. There is much at the beginning and end 
of this book having no connection with Skye; but 
except for the sake of the artistic symmetry of the 
work, no reader can regret its being there. To 
write about Skye was for Smith a labour of love ; 
for the happiest portion of his time, ‘‘ the Sabbath 
of the year,” as he called it, was spent there with 
his wife and children in the autumn holidays. 
These seldom extended beyond a month, and in 
that month in Skye there must have been many 
rainy days. But to that month the tired poet 
looked forward every summer with intensest longing, 
and when it was over, the retrospect was full of 
charm. That island, with its grand misty peaks, 
its far-stretching lochs, its old traditions and super- 
stitions, its still surviving vestiges of an ancient 
and_ picturesque life, completely entered into his 
“study of imagination;” and the ‘‘ wonderful 
mountain of Blaavin,” with his great shoulders 
mantled in mist, or glistening in sunshine, became 
as familiar to his mental vision as the countenance 
of a friend. His book on Skye is a vivid repro- 


duction of his experiences and observations there, 
modified, necessarily, in some things by the hues of 


imagination, It has already taken its place as a 
poetical guidebook for Skye, though the descriptions 
embrace but a portion of the scenery of that re- 
markable island. 

In the same year he produced a new edition of 
Burns for Macmillan, with a memoir, and a glossary, 
on which he bestowed immense pains. This edition 
of Burns will always be a favourite one, for its 
neatness and accuracy ; and difficult as it was, after 
Lockhart, and Wilson, and Carlyle, to write a life of 
Burns with any pretensions to new interest, the 
simple sad story is told by Smith with a tender truth- 
fulness and grace that leave nothing to be desired. 

In that year also he made his first essay in fiction, 
in the pages of this periodical. Even to some of 
Smith’s intimate friends the story of ‘‘ Alfred 
Hagart’s Household” was a surprise, showing, as it 
did, a hitherto undeveloped power. Out of very 
simple elemeuts, and somewhat hackneyed ma- 
terials, he had woven an exquisite and pathetic tale. 
The quietness and simplicity of it have probably 
misled some readers into thinking less of it than it 
deserves, especially at a time when hardly any 
stery is reckoned complete without a fair seasoning 
of mystery and crime. The art of this tale is of a 
higher order, and differs from the violent kind as a 
landscape of Linnell from the ‘‘Last Judgment” 
of Martin. The reader who can pause before he 





Hagart” must be a very phlegmatic one; if his heart 
is not moved as he reads, and his best sympathies 
roused, it must be because he has none. The 
character of Miss Kate Macquarrie is entitled to 
rank among original creations as truly as any of 
Mr. Dickens. The latter part is not so good as the 
first, having been composed under disadvantages, 
when the writer was much fagged and out of sorts, 
needing repose in fact, which the exigencies of pub- 
lication did not allow. But taken as a whole, the 
story is a charming one, and it gave distinct proof 
that, with longer life and leisure, its author had the || 
possibility in him of still higher things. 
That, however, was not to be. - The illness which || 
temporarily incapacitated him in 1865, accompanied || 
with giddiness, and other symptoms of an unstrung | 
and over-wrought system, left its effects in the suc- 
ceeding year; for his autumn rest was broken by | 
the demand for ‘‘ copy,” and he had to face the || 
winter unrecruited. At the close of the summer he 
felt much exhausted. He took his holiday with 
his family, not in Skye, but in a pleasant place in 
the neighbourhood of Dingwall. On his return || 
to town he looked well, and seemed to be quite | 
strong again. But it was only in appearance. He 
did not feel well, and had a somewhat depressed 
air, as if burdened by the impending shadow of 
calamity. Shortly after the opening of the Uni- 
versity Session in November, the fatiguing work 
incident to the season began to tell on him, and he | 
went home daily, dull and jaded. At length on the | 
20th of November, a notice appeared on the door of 
his office, stating that the Secretary was unwell, and || 
would be absent for a few days. He had taken to 
his bed, and from it never rose, save to be carried 
to an upper room for change of air. His illness 
proved to be gastric fever, complicated soon after 
with a severe attack of diphtheria, The latter was 
overcome, and in about three weeks he had so far 
recovered that the most sanguine hopes were enter- 
tained by his friends. In the course of another 
week, however, a relapse took place, and after va- 
rious alternations of progress and decline, the dis- 
ease assumed a typhoid form, During his illness 
he was assiduously attended by the family phy- 
sician, Dr. Malcolm; latterly Dr. Christison was 
called in as consulting physician. Nothing was 
wanting that the most tender care and the highest 
skill could do; but in vain. He was never a talka- 
tive man, and during his illness he spoke little. He 
had intervals of delirium, in which his thoughts 
went back to the College, and the work that had to 
be done; but for the most part he was calm and 
quiet. Expressions of tender solicitude for his family 
were heard by the watcher in his silent room. The 
day and evening before his death he was thought to 
be wonderfully better, and the hopes of his friends 
began to revive. It was but the flicker of the ex- 
piring flame. Towards morning a change came, 
and in the dawning light of the 5th of January, his 
gentle spirit passed serenely away. Five days be- 
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fore, he had completed his 37th year, that ‘‘ fatal | 
age”’ at which Burns and Byron died. 

The news of his death produced a painful sensa- 
tion, not in Edinburgh only, but wherever his name 
was known. There were many to whom it was the 
first intimation that he had been ill. To fill up 
the measure of family bereavement, tidings came, 
in answer to the message announcing his death, that 
his wife’s father, the venerable man whose character 
was shadowed forth as ‘‘ Mac Ian” in the work on 
Skye, had ended his long life, in his 88th year, on 
the day following the death of his son-in-law. 

The remains of the poet were followed to the 
grave in Warriston Cemetery by a large company of 
sorrowing friends. The day was clear and frosty, 
and as the procession left the door the sun gleamed 
brightly on the snowy Ochils, and the Lomonds of | 
Fife. As the body was lowered to its rest his last | 
rays were streaming in glory over Corstorphine 
Hill, and the dim grey city on which the poet had | 
so often lovingly gazed was illumined by a cold | 





could tolerate and excuse stupidity, even when it 
took the form of criticism of himself. As a critic of 
others, though disposed more to praise than to 
blame, he was exceedingly honest. No better ex- 
ample of this could be pointed to than his recent 
admirable paper on his friend Dobell. His common 
sense has been already remarked on. Those who 
had fermed any image to themselves of Alexander 
Smith, as a “spasmodic” poet, pale-faced, long- 
haired, and wild-eyed, for ever gazing earnestly at 
the stars, were amazed to find a healthy-looking, 
well-built young man, of frank and handsome 
countenance, of few words, and sedate, but cheer- 
ful, absolutely. free from vanity or spasm, and 
taking of things in general a very calm and sober 
view. It was impossible to be long in his society— 
and no man was better company for a quiet hour— 
without his letting out occasional gleams of quaint 


| wit and poetry. But he was deeply averse to dis- 


play, and in larger companies, and to the outer 
world, he figured simply as a genial, well-cultivated, 


smile. The end of the short bright day fitted the |and modest man. Though the circle of his 


closing scene of the brief and beautiful life. 

Of all the men whom I have known that drew 
forth love as well as admiration, Alexander Smith 
was the most lovable. It was impossible not to love 
him, as impossible as it was to provoke him to do or 
say anything mean or unkind. Unlike many, whose 
whole goodness and fine sentiment is put into their 
books, his life and character were as beautiful as any- 
thing he wrote. The modesty of many men is but 
another form of pride: it was not so with him. He 
kuew that he was gifted above his fellows, but he 
neither felt nor showed the pride of superiority, nor 
ever dreamed that he was privileged in any way, 
or absolved from the common work and duties of 
humanity. He was exquisitely sensitive, but as free 
from irritability as it is possible for a poet to be. 
Into anger he was very rarely betrayed, though he 
had in his keart a deep fountain of indignant scorn 
for wrong and meanness. He could, if he liked, be 
sufficiently sarcastic, as occasional touches in his 
poetry indicate. His verses, entitled ‘‘ Vanity Fair,” 
for instance, occurring in the middle of one of his 
essays, are full of delicate satire. 

“ And much they knew, that sneering crew, 
Of things above the world and under ; 


They searched the hoary deep; they knew 
The secret of the thunder : 


The pure white arrow of the light 
They split into its colours seven ; 
The weighed the sun ; they dwelt, like night, 
ong the stars of heaven; 
a . * . * 


Their science — from star to star, 


But than kerself found nothing greater— ~ 
What wonder ? in a Leyden jar 
They bottled the Creater. 


Fires fluttered on their lightning-rod, 

They cleared the human mind from error ; 
They emptied heaven of its God, 

And Tophet of its terror.” 


But love prevailed in the poet’s nature over 


scorn, and in his very censure he was relentful. He 
VIII—13 


| acquaintance included some of the best people in 
| Edinburgh, he was not much in what to certain 
exalted creatures in that city is known as “Society,” 
| par excellence. Nor among what may be called the 
Brahmin caste generally did he receive so much 
| recognition as might, for their sakes, have been 
| wished. For Edinburgh and its castes have still in 
| this respect much to learn from Diogenes Teufels- 
_ driéckh and the Book of Snobs. In the worship of 
| clothes, especially white neckcloths and wigs, the 
modern Athenians, like the ancient, are ‘‘ too 
superstitious.” 
| As an instance of his matly way of taking 
criticism, his relations with Professor Aytoun may 
be noticed. No criticism of Smith that ever ap- 
| peared was so calculated to turn his early poetry 
| into ridicule as “‘Firmilian,” in which the parody 
ef its weak points is so exquisite, that the cari- 
| cature itself rises into something of inspiration. 
| Some of his poetic brethren and friends never could 
| forgive that wicked performance, which in their 
| eyes was little less profane than a comic version of 
| the Psalms of David or the prophecies of Isaiah. 
| But Alexander Smith had too much humour as well || 
| as manliness in his composition to be so offended; 
and towards Aytoun, when he came to know him, 
his feelings were those of true regard. Those feel- 
ings were as warmly reciprocated by the Professor, 
who, with all his apparent levity, was really a kind- 
hearted man, and entertained for Smith a genuine 
love and admiration. For he recognised the good 
stuff that was in him, and paid due respect to a 
genius that was superior to his own. I should 
have mentioned above, that on Aytoun’s lamented 
death, in August, 1865, Smith became one of the 
numerous candidates for his chair. Probably the 
fact of his not being a college-bred man was fatal 
to his otherwise high claims. 
In every relation of life the poet was exemplary. 
This is not the place to speak of the many proofs he 
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gave, in his laborious life, of his deep sense of duty 
to his family, his anxious and considerate care for 
their interests. Few men, few especially of those 
endowed with the perilous heritage of genius, have 
been able to doso much as he did in these relations, 
simply by incessant industry and self-denial. But 
it was at a great cost. 


more opportunity for rest and relaxation, have pro- 
longed his days. The consolation to balance this 
sad thought is, that it was in the path of. duty he 
exhausted his strength, and that prematurely as 
the end came, he had already not merely secured 
his own fame, but, what was better, given a noble 
example to others of the faithful employment of 
time and talent. He had a high ideal of the literary 
character, and the sense of conflict between the 
aspiration towards it and the hard necessities of 
actual life has seldom been so forcibly and patheti- 
cally put as in the essay above alluded to, No 
more pleasing testimony could be borne to his 
merits as a literary worker than is conveyed. in the 
words of the publisher with whom he had most to 
do,—*‘ Of all the literary men I have ever known, 
he was about the most unaffected, the frankest, the 
simplest, the best.” 

His devotion to poetry suffered no abatement 
from the necessity that called him to other work, 
as his poetical contributions to this periodical 
during the last few years amply testify. His last 
published poem, ‘‘ A Spring-Chanson,” which ap- 
| peared not many months ago in The Argosy, was 
distinguished by a brilliancy and grace of versifi- 
cation, not less than beauty.of imagery, which in- 
dicated progress rather than decline of poetic 
power. How happy, for instance, is this couplet, in 
which he adds one more to the many figures under 
which poets have depicted the lark— 

“The lark, a disembodied soul 
That, lost in heaven, sings.’’ 

The pensive vein that breaks out in this poem is 
indeed significant of a mood belonging to ‘‘the 
autumn of the soul,” rather than the spring. The 


The reflection is a mournful | 
one; but to all human appearance he might, with | 


concluding lines, in particular, carry a bodeful 
meaning, now seen to have foreshadowed the dark. 
ness of December amid the sunshine of May :— 


‘¢From summit of thy slowly-greening tree, 

Sing to the breaking east, ch happy merle, 

Scatter rich jewel and melodious pearl, 

Then close in a thick-warbled ecstasy ! 

Sing to the sme, Hip through the Spring I look 
And see, when fields are bare, the woodlands pale, 
And hear a sad unmated redbreast wail, 

In beeehen russets by a leaden brook. 

For I am tortured by a boding eye 
That, gazing on the morning’ s glorious grain, 
Beholds late shreds of fiery sunset stain 

The marble pallor of a western sky. 

Sweet is thy song, oh merle! and sweetly sung 
Thy forefathers in our forefathers’ ears ; 

And this—far more than all—thy song endears 
In that it knits the old world with the young. 
Men live and die, the song remains; and when 

I list the passion of thy vernal breath, 

Methinks thou singest best to Love and Death— 
To happy Lovers and to dying Men.” 


As with song he began, so he ended. The last 
work of his hand is a draught of verses on Edin- 
burgh. He had already celebrated her charms both 
in prose and Verse; but this last piece was intended 
to be a companion to that on Glasgow, with a re- 
ference to which it begins, and in the same metre. 
Some of the verses are very picturesque and beauti- 
ful; but in the unfinished condition of the poem, it 
would be scarcely just to the lamented author to 
give any extracts here. 

That sweetly-sounding lyre is now unstrung, and 
will vibrate no more. But its notes still live, and 
will live, in memory. And may we not say of this 
last accession to the choir of singers become in- 
visible, that, though lost to the sight of eyes that 
loved him, he is now 

** Mounted high, 
Through the dear might of Him that walked the waves, 
And hears the unexpressive nuptial song 
In the blest kingdoms meek of joey and leve. 
There entertain him all the saints above, 
In solemn troops, and sweet societies, 
That sing, and singing in their glory move, 
And wipe the tears for ever from his eyes.” 


ALEX. NICOLSON, 








A WALK IN 


Wuutst lying at Chesmeh, a small port on the 
coast of Asia Minor, opposite to the island of Chios, 
in one of H.M. ships, to which I belonged, I formed 
the resolution of visiting the ruins of. Ephesus, by 
making a pedestrian tour to that interesting site, 
vid Vourlah, Smyrna, and Trianda. 

Not wishing to go alone, I communicated my 
plan to my old messmate, the late Lieutenant ——, 
whom I invited to accompany me, and whom I beg 
to introduce to my readers by the name of Joe. 
My friend readily entered into my views, and agreed 
to accompany me. He possessed many eccentricities, 
and very many admirable qualities. He was what is 
commonly termed a ‘‘ cool customer ;” for instance, 


ASIA MINOR. 


he would not for an instant have hesitated to ask you 
to carry him on your back if he felt fatigued, or to 
bear his knapsack and other travelling appointments 
if they in the slightest incommoded him. On the || 
other hand, he was warm-hearted, generous, and 
sincere, an amusing companion, though he would 
never do an hour’s duty if he could find another to 
do it for him. To crown all, he was an admirable 
cook, and that covered a multitude of imperfections. 

Having obtained leave of absence, we repaired on 
shore, and, after some difficulty, we succeeded in 
hiring an old Greek, who agreed, for twenty-one 
piastres a day, to accompany us in the capacity ef 
guide. He also agreed to bring his horse to carry 
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the baggage, which consisted of a tent, a canteen 
containing cooking utensils, a table service, and a 
stock of groceries, hebes (Turkish saddle-bags), 
clothes, sheep-skins to sleep upon, and Greek 
capotes. 

We had not a little difficulty in inducing our 
guide to leave Chesmeh after sunset, as he could 
not see the necessity of our marching out of town 
an hour after dark. We insisted on being obeyed, 
however, as we knew very well that the best part 
of next morning would have been lost in getting 
the old fellow to move from his house. And I 
advise all travellers in the East, whenever they 
have to leave a town, to do so in the evening, if only 
for an hour’s march, as orientals are provokingly 
fond of procrastinating. 

We started from a coffee-shop at the port. As 
we passed the guide’s house, he pretended that he 
had forgotten something, and requested us to come 
in and sit down for a short time. Inside, he set 
figs and raisins before us as if we had been children, 
with the view, no doubt, of postponing, as long as 
possible, the evil moment of starting. 

After waiting for nearly an hour, we made a final 
start. It was a splendid moonlight night, the air 
was cool and refreshing, and we chatted and laughed 
as we trudged along, bestowing not so much asa 
thought on the long and hot march before us. 
Having come to a nice clear spot on the right of the 
road, about an hour’s walk from town, we pitched 
our tent, and made all arrangements for the night. 
We then called the guide, and gave him a glass of 
brandy, to keep him in good humour. He seemed 
to relish it very much, for he made a profound 
salaam, placing his hand on his heart. He looked 
round the tent with surprise, and seemed to admire 
the order and neatness of everything, then making 
another salaam, he said, ‘‘chdk ghyuzel” (very 
handsome), and left the tent. He took his horse to 
a valley just below the tent, where there was plenty 
of food, and, fastening him by a rope tied to his leg, 
lay down for the night in his capote, and we saw no 
more of him till daylight next morning, when I had 
to kick him up out of the grass like a corncrake. 

We agreed to get up by turns at daylight in the 
mornings and make coffee, and, when it was ready, 
to call the sleeper. The first morning’s coffee- 
making devolved upon me, and when I went to call 
Joe, I found him in the bag in which we packed the 
tent, and very loth to quit it, So I had to drag 
him about in his shell on this, as well as on many 
other occasions, before I could get him up. He 
could not catch hold of me, being entirely encased 
in the bag, so he did nothing but growl at my want 
of humanity. 

We left our camp ground before sunrise, much to 
the astonishment of our guide, who calculated on an 
eleven o’clock start. Shortly after, we passed a moun- 
tain guard-house where we saw some fowls running 
about ; we purchased one, and Joe twisted its neck 
and plucked it whilst pursuing our march ; it was 
then enveloped in a towel and hung on the baggage. 


The direct route between Chesmeh and Vourlah, 
in which we now were, runs at the base of the isth- 
mus which connects the mountainous promontory 
of Kara-Birun with the mainland. The isthmus is 
bounded on the west by Erythra bay, and on the 
east by the Gulf of Ghyil Baghcha, which opens 
into the Bay of Vourlah in the Gulf of Smyrna. Our 
road was a narrow, stony, mountain path, which 
led through a country devoid of cultivation, but 
producing splendid arbutus, with very large berries, 
of which I ate a quantity, to my cost. 

About nine o’clock we halted at a fountain, under 
a fine plane-tree on a smooth spot on the opposite 
side of the road. Here we unloaded our horse, and 
spreading our tent floor-cloth in the shade, pre- 
pared our breakfast, with the view of remaining [ 
during the heat of the day. Before sitting down to 
our repast, we got into the trough of the fountain 
and rid ourselves of the morning’s dust, washed our 
socks, and hung them out to dry, and then set to 
work on cold fowl with appetites considerably 
sharpened by the morning’s march. 

We reposed under our tree till three o’clock, and 
then, resuming our journey, we traversed ground 
similar to that of the morning. We trudged along 
through a perfect solitude, not seeing a house or 
human being. When it was near sunset, we halted 
at a spot where firewood and water were procurable, 
Whilst pitching the tent we heard several shots in 
a glen beneath us, and just as Joe was lighting the 
fire a Xebeque (mountain soldier) made his appear- 
ance with three brace of fine partridges he had just 
killed; a bargain was soon struck for them, and 
before I had returned with a load of wood from the 
hill-side, three were stewing with rice and onions 
for dinner. 

Our duties after halting for the night were gene- 
rally as follows :—The tent being pitched, I at once 
commenced its internal arrangements, made the beds, 
laid the table for dinner, and arranged the bag- 
gage, after which I went to cut wood for the 
evening’s fire. Joe lighted the fire, cooked the 
dinner, placed it on the table, and we both ate it. 
Dinner over, each of us carried out a portion of the 
table-service to the fire, where it was washed by 
Joe, and placed by me in the canteen ready for 
next day’s march. Meat was then put down for 
the morning’s repast, and whilst it was boiling we 
sat down to our brandy-and-water, and Joe lighted 
his pipe. We generally went to bed about nine. 

At day-dawn I was aroused by the report of the 
English Admiral’s morning gun booming through 
the hills. Judging from the sound that we were 
not far from Vourlah, where our fleet was lying, I 
at once shook Joe out of his sack and pointed out 
to him the necessity of making a long march in 
order to get out of the halo of high prices with 
which the fleet was invariably surrounded. 

Whilst clearing out the tent, before striking it, 
we found the vessel which contained our breakfast 
empty. A jackal had entered the tent during the 





night and helped himself to it. 
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We were soon in full march, and, reaching the | 
town of Vourlah about eleven o’clock, we break- | 
fasted at acoffee-shop. Vourlah is a small unim- 
portant place, situated a short distance from the 
south shore of the Gulf of Smyrna, on the base of a 
tongue of land dividing the Gulf of Ghyil Baghcha 
which opens into the Bay of Vourlah in the Gulf of 
Smyrna. 

After breakfast I sallied out to market in my 
travelling dress, which consisted of a guernsey frock 
and trowsers and a Turkish fez. The streets were 
crowded with officers from the fleet, who looked 
very hard at me; the universal question being, 
**Who is that fellow?” My appearance was cer- 
tainly strange, and I looked wayworn and dusty, 
though in capital working order. I made my way 
to a butcher’s shop and purchased a long strip of 
mutton which I hooked on my finger, and then 
ealled at a baker's who asked me three times the 
proper price for the bread I required. I made no 
reply, but threw down one piastre and took up five 
loaves, saying that I knew the market price and 
did not belong to the fleet. The kmekji (baker), 
when he found he could not cheat me, merely said, — 
‘*afiyyet dlsun” (may it be health to you). On my 
way back to the coffee-shop I was stared at more 
than ever by the men of the fleet, with the yard of 
mutton on my finger, and the five brown loaves | 
under my arm. 

On my arrival I found Joe lounging on a bench, | 
enveloped in a cloud of tobacco smoke. On my | 
presenting myself he fanned a hole in the smoke | 
with his hand in order that he might the better | 
look at the meat. He scanned it with the eye of a | 
Soyer, and then drawled out in a lazy voice, ‘* Why. 
did you not get some vegetables? you know I cannot 
do anything with that yard of stuff you have 
brought, without them.” My self-esteem, so far as | 
regards the marketing, was very much lowered at | 
this, as I was under the impression that I had done 
wonders. I laid the meat on the bench and went 
forth in search of vegetables. Again I had to run 
the gauntlet through the fleet, laden with onions, 
vegetable marrows, and cucumbers. I found the 
marine officers the most inquisitive—perhaps it was 
the sight of my knapsack made them so. 

We left Vourlah about two o’clock in the after- 
noon, and proceeded along the south shore of the 
Gulf of Smyrna. The path lay over a flat tract | 
between the hills and the sea. We halted a little 
before sunset close to the house of a chiftlik (farm) 
situated under the picturesque hills called the Two 
Brothers. We had just pitched our tent, when a 
fine old Turk, the proprietor of the chiftlik, made 
his appearance with a plate containing two exqui- 
sitely cooked red mullet, a lemon cut in half, and 
a large bunch of splendid chawush grapes, which 
he presented to us with the grace inherent in a 
well-bred Osmanli. 

We were off next morning at sunrise, and had a 
most agreeable walk of about five miles to Smyrna | 
through the olive-groves and gardens which skirt | 








diately on taking his seat he commenced to tell lies 


the shore of the Gulf. We took up our quarters at 
the hotel on the Marina, and went in the afternoon 
to a Turkish bath, that delicious refresher of the 
wayworn. 

On the following day I proposed to a Mr. R——, 
an old friend, that he should accompany us to 
Ephesus. He gladly agreed to do so; but, as his 
health was not good, he decided on riding. We 
found a horse after some trouble, but the proprietor 
of it wished to accompany us on another horse, for 
which R—— was to pay likewise, and this we 
would not listen to, It was evident the Turk did 
not deem it prudent to trust us with his horse ; but 
after much talk on both sides, which took place in 
the street, and with a crowd of all sects and lan- 
guages around us, delivering their opinions on the 
question, as is usual on such occasions in the East, 
the Turk gave in on condition that the English 
Vice-Consul guaranteed that the animal should be 
returned in good order. 

On the following day we left Smyrna and pro- 
ceeded to the south over an indifferent road, 
having the hills of Sedikydy on our right, and the 
mountain of Takhtali on our left. After a march 
of about fourteen miles we halted at the small 
village of Trianda, consisting of a few huts and a 
small shop. The stream, which seems to be one 
of the sources of the Phyrites, runs through the 
village to the south-west, and joins the Cayster a 
sbort distance to the north of Kéchi Kala (Goat 
Castle). We encamped on a smooth green spot on || 
the right bank of the stream in front of the village, 
and close to a magnificent plane tree, from one of 
the branches of which an enormous wild boar was 
hanging by the hind legs. It was shot by a Xebeque 
that morning, a little lower down the stream, where 
it was in the act of drinking. 

Whilst we were examining the boar, the Xebeque 
who had shot it joined us, and he and the friends 
with him were most anxious to know if it was of 
any value. I assured them that the flesh was 
considered a great delicacy by the ghyawurs (Chris- 
tians), and that the bristles were very valuable for 
brush-making and European shoemaker’s work. I 
advised him to send it to Smyrna without loss of 
time, as the flesh would soon become tainted. The 
happy Xebeque was congratulated by his friends on 
his good fortune, till his eyes scintillated with the 
vision of piastres flashing before them. I believe 
my advice as to the animal’s removal to Smyrna 
was followed, for at daylight next morning nothing 
of it was to be seen, 

In the evening we had the honour of a visit from 
the proprietor of the village shop, who, without the 
slightest ceremony, sat down beside us at the fire. 
He was a Smyrniote Greek evidently, for imme- 


for our special amusement. He first assured us, by 
way of establishing himself in our good opinion, that 
he had fought during the Greek revolution, and was 
oné of the gallant three hundred and fifty, who, 
under the heroic Marco Bozzaris, made the night 
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attack, of the 2lst of August, 1823, on the camp 
of the Pasha of Scodra’s vanguard, under the com- 
mand of his nephew Jeladin Bey, posted in the 
meadows and vineyards of Great Karpenisi, in 
western Greece. Admitting that his statement was 
correct, he was certainly one of the filthiest heroes 
I ever set eyes upon. His clothes looked as if they 
had been taken out of a chandler’s vat and rubbed 
upon the ground to remove the superfluous grease, 
and his face and hands had the appearance of having 
been washed in a solution of indigo and marbled 
with pulverised charcoal, Alas, poor lying Smyr- 
niote! you litile thought we knew that Marco’s 
devoted band was composed entirely of Souliotes, 
and that you had as strong a claim to be considered 
one of those gallant mountaineers as I have to that 
of a Kalmuc. 

We pretended to give the most implicit belief to 
all he said, and patted him on the back for the part 
he had taken in the night attack. He continued to 
tell lies till it was time to go to bed, when we 
parted,—he returning to his shop, no doubt pleased 
at having raised himself so highly in our estimation. 

We marched the next morning at daylight, and, 
crossing the stream close to the village, turned to 
the southward toward Ephesus, Our road across 
the plain was tolerable, and we made the best use 
of our time during the cool of the morning. The 
valley of the Cayster, bounded on the north by the 
range of Tmolus, and on the south by that of 
Messogis, was open on our left, studded with small 
villages, their poplar-groves. lighted by the morning 
sun. After a march of some eight miles, we en- 
camped near a small village not far from the ruins 
of Metropolis, the acropolis of which was con- 
spicuous from our tent. We did not visit it, but | 
I have been informed that there are but few. and | 
unimportant ancient remains there. It stands on 
the right of the road between Trianda and Ephesus. 
One of its bishops subscribed to the Council of 
Chalcedon. One Turk came from the village, who 
brought us some ydghurd (coagulated milk) and a 
large wooden spoon to sup it with; we accepted 
the former, but declined the latter, it being fright- 
fully dirty. 

Soon after leaving our camp-ground next morning, 
our road turned more easterly; on our left we 
observed a sedgy lake, surrounded by a large marsh, 
and some distance further we quitted the plain and, 
turning more south, entered a narrow pass between 

two high mountains, the one on the right being 
the ancient Gallessus. The river flowed on to the 
left of the road. For about half-an-hour our road 
led through this valley, and then opened on the 
left. We pursued our south course for about the 
same distance, and then arrived at the foot of a 
precipitous mountain, on which stands a castle 
called Kéchi Kala (Goat Castle). It stands on the 
eastern end of Mount Gallessus, and about three 
aud a half miles, in a straight line, from the castle 
of Aiasaluck. The road here takes a turn to the 
south-west, and the defile opens into a fertile plain, 








and then ranges of mountains appear to the left, 
supposed to be Mount Pactyas. Near this point the 
Cayster joins the Phyrites. The precipices at the 
east end of Mount Gallessus are very high and nearly 
perpendicular, and are inhabited by eagles and crows. 
Nearly a mile from the old castle we crossed the 
Cayster by a bridge, in which there were some 
ancient remains. Here Mount Pactyas curves to 
the west. Gallessus forms the northern boundary 
of the plain of Ephesus, Two miles from the 
bridge we passed the hill and castle of Aiasaluck, 
and about two-tenths of a mile farther we halted at 
a miserable café on the left of the road, and near 
the southern slope of the hill of Aiasaluck. We 
did not pitch our tent, being afraid of the malaria, 
which is both prevalent and dangerous in the 
autumn, but set about making quarters on one of 
the smoking platforms in the café, which are com- 
monly habitable by first sweeping from them at 
least three years’ accumulation of vegetable refuse— 
garlic, onions, and orange-peel, and small heaps of 
half-consumed tobacco. Having done this, we 
spread the tent floor-cloth, and arranged our other 
camp furniture, and in about twenty minutes the 
place assumed quite a habitable appearance. The 
proprietor of the café stood motionless, seemingly 
deprived of the power of respiration, as he beheld 
the sweeping going on, a process which I believe he 
never before witnessed since becoming proprietor of 
the establishment. When, however, a red cloth 
was spread on the camp table, he let all*the wind 
out of his chest with a ‘‘ huh,” placed his hands on 
his hips, and then turning towards his fire, which 
occupied a hole in the opposite wall, and contained 
all his household furniture, which was by no means 
extensive, he seemed for a moment lost in drawing 
a comparison, then wagged his head, called on 
Allah, and sat down to smoke. 

Being fatigued, we did not visit the ruins that 
day. Joe was obliged to cook the dinner at the 
‘*hole in the wall,” much to his disgust; the 
smallness of the fire-place, the darkness of the 
apartment, and its general filth calling forth sundry 
growls and trivial ejaculations, which need not be 
here recorded. 

Darkness had scarcely set in when the melan- 
choly cries of the jackals in the distance amongst 
the ruins informed us that these night marauders 
had commenced their round, and were gradually 
approaching our mansion, attracted, no doubt, by 
the smell of some fowls’ entrails which had been 
thrown on the road. In a short time a series of 
very bitter squabbles were heard outside the door, 
which it needed the occasional interference of the 
dog of the café to put a stop to. At intervals 
during the night the doleful cucuvaia, an owl which 
frequents this place, was to be heard as it flew 
amongst the forlorn ruins in search of food. This 


owl is called the cucuvaia by the Turks, from the 
similarity of its cry to those syllables. 

We were up next morning at sunrise, and after 
breakfast started to explore the ruins. 


On leaving 
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the café we took a south-west direction, in order 
to come on the south-east extremity of the ex- 
terior wall of the city, which extends along the 
ridge of Mount Corissus from a point on the heights 
about half a mile to the south of the Gymnasium. 
After a walk of nearly a mile and three-quarters, 
over broken ground strewed with ancient remains, 
we left Mount Prion and the Gymnasium on the 
right, and arrived at the commencement of the 
wall, which for four-tenths of a mile runs about 
west by south, and then takes a north-west direc- 
tion, zigzagging along the brow of the mountain for 
about a mile and six-tenths, to the square tower 
called St. Paul’s Prison, which is nothing more than 
oue of six which flank the wall at intervals. 

About three-tenths of a mile to the north-west, 
where the wall takes that direction, we came to 
the culminating point of Corissus, which is nearly 
1300 feet above the sea. From this we had a fine 
view of the ruins of the eity, the castle of Aiasaluck, 
the river Cayster, and plain of Ephesus, which lay 
like a map at our feet. The wall for nearly its 
whole length is in good preservation. Having ex- 
amined it up to St. Paul’s Prison, we turned short 
to the right and directed our steps along the foot 
of Corissus in a south-east direction to the swamp 
oceupying the site of the ancient port. 

For a description of the remains in this vicinity, 
and the conclusion arrived at respecting their origin, 
I cannot do better than quote the words of my 
acquaintance, the talented Oriental traveller, W. J. 
Hamilton, Esq. :— 

‘*The most remarkable feature among these ruins 
are the massive structures near the -western ex- 
tremity of the town, which overlook the swamp or 
marsh where was the ancient harbour. The general 
features of this building are an immense mass of 
walls, forming a central corps de logis, consisting of 
vast substructions, chambers, dark apartments, and 
solid walls, which extend from north to south, and 
two wings, nearly detached, which run to the west 
from each extremity of the principal edifice. Here, 
I think, must have stood the celebrated Temple of 
the Ephesian Diana, immediately in front of the 
port, and raised upon a base thirty or forty feet high. 
It was approached by a grand flight of steps, the 
ruins of which are still visible in the centre of the 
pile. Many parts of these walls, which consist of 
rough blocks of marble, are piereed with numerous 
small holes, as if they had been formerly cased with 
slabs of a finer marble, or with plates of metal. 
Brick arches and other works have also been raised 
upon various portions of the walls: but this was 
probably done by the Christians after the de- 
struction of the temple, and the removal of the 
columns by Constantine, when a chureh was raised 
upon its ruins, Ephesus being for many years an 
important Christian see.” 

Mr. Arundel has spoken of the total disappearance 
of all traces of the temple, and Mr. Hamilton with 
reference to this says, and I think with much truth, 
‘*T cannot subscribe to the opinion of Arundel, that 


all trace of it has been buried under the alluvium 
brought down by the Cayster. Why should this 
temple, raised, as we are told it was, upon lofty sub- 
structions, be buried, when so many others remain 
unburied, and the soil in the vicinity is but little 
above the level of the sea? Many causes combine 
to confirm my belief that the massive ruins above 
described are the foundations of this temple. The 
position near the port, and its distance from the 
quarries at the north-east part of Mount Prion 
being about a mile, or eight stadia, confirms this 
opinion.” 

The first temple of Diana was built at the charge 
of the Asiatic States, 5528.c. It was constructed 
by Chersiphron, a Cretan architect, who was assisted 


Prion marble, and the quarries from whence it was 
procured are still visible. This structure, in point 
of dimensions and ornament, far surpassed any other 
of the kind. It was 425 feet long, and 225 feet 
wide; it had 127 columns each 60 feet high, and 
weighing 150 tons each, the gifts of kings. It was 
the only temple in Asia which escaped the destroying 
hand of Xerxes on his return from Greece. The 
work was continued by Demetrius, a priest of Diana, 
but the whole was completed by Daphnis of Miletus, 
and a citizen of Ephesus, the building having alto- 
gether occupied 220 years. 

Strabo informs us that it was set on fire by 
Herostratus, a madman, and all destroyed except 
the outer columns. This, it is said, took place on 
the night Alexander the Great was born, B.c. 356. 
It remained in ruins till Alexander, on his arrival 
in Asia, offered to restore it, but the Ephesians 
declined his proposal. 

The new temple was constructed by Dinocrates. 
The name of the architect I find is variously given 
by different authors. But there is no doubt that 
the ladies of Ephesus contributed their jewels, and 
the wealthy citizens assisted with large contributions 
towards the completion of the edifice. The new 
temple surpassed the old one in size and grandeur, 
and Pliny says, that it was considered one of the 
most beautiful temples in the world, and one of its 
seven wonders. The order is said to have been 
Ionic. The gates were of polished cypress, the roof 
of cedar, and the steps leading up to it of vine. 

The altar was chiefly adorned by Praxiteles. 
Strabo states that the sanctuary attached to the 
temple was held in peculiar veneration. Alexander 
extended it to a stadium, Mithridates somewhat 
farther, and Mark Antony nearly doubled the dis- 
tance, but-the abuses to which this privilege gave 
rise, caused it to be abolished by Augustus. 

Nero plundered the temple of many images and 
much treasure. It appears to have remained 
entire in the second century, as we are told by 
Philostratus that a sophist named Damianus at that 
time expended great sums in erecting a portico. 
Later it was again burnt by the Goths in their 
naval invasion, A.D. 256 or 262, and time has nearly 


completed what has been spared by the hand of man. 








by his son Metagones. It was built of the Mount | 
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On leaving the ruin above mentioned, we pro- 
ceeded, in a south-east direction for about three- 
tenths of a mile, when we came to the theatre, 


this structure.are still to be seen, but in some places 
these are overgrown with brushwood, and the seats 
have been removed. It is a forlorn spot, and emi- 
nently calculated to fill the beholder with melan- 
choly. No peals of popular applause greet the ears 
of successful.actors, nor do wild cries of an excited 
multitude, the votaries of Diana of the Ephesians, 
break the tomb-like silence which -now prevails. 

Nearly iu front, and close to the theatre, are the 
remains of an oblong structure with many bases of 
columns and fragments of marble scattered about 
in its vicinity; this probably was the agora or 
market-place. About 500 yards distant in a south- 
east direction from the theatre, is the odeum or 
music theatre, which faces the highest point of 
Mount Corissus to the south-west. It is, like the 
large one, constructed in the slope of Mount Prion ; 
but the remains are few. Many broken columns 
and other fragments are scattered about the valley 
between Corissus and Prion, which leads from the 
one theatre to the other. 

On leaving the odeum, the valley opened into the 
plain of Aiasaluck, and we proceeded to the east- 
ward for about 700 yards, passing many remains. 
Here we arrived at the ruins of a gymnasium. From 
this we turned north, along the eastern slope of 
Mount Prion for about half a mile, passing both 
remains and tombs, till we reached the extensive 
quarries on the north-east side of that mountain 
from whence it is supposed was procured the white 
marble for the construction of the temple of Diana. 
From the quarries we proceeded to the stadium on 
the north slope of Prion, which is about 690 feet in 
length, and faces the sea to the west. There are 
other remains in the vicinity of the gymnasium, 
but I was unable to determine the original purpose 
for which they had been constructed. 

I will now say something of the three lines of 
city walls, which were built at different periods. 
The most ancient of these is the one whose remains 
are now to be seen, in tolerable preservation. These 
extend from the east end of the stadium over 
Mount Prion, to the theatre, while the other, which 
runs along the summit of Corissus, already made 
mention of, was most probably erected by Lysima- 
chus, after the destruction of the city by inunda- 
tion, B.c. 322, when he rebuilt it on a grander 
scale, and a more elevated site, B.c. 300. The last 
wall was built by the Byzantines when Ephesus was 
declining; and the remains are now to be traced 
along the foot of Corissus, from near the theatre to 
the ancient port. It was constructed chiefly of 
brick. The remains of Ephesus are situated on the 
south side of the Cayster, covering Mount Prion 
and parts of the north-eastern slopes of Corissus 
in a north-west and south-east direction, for two 
miles and a half. 








| 


During the whole day that I remained amongst 
these ruins, I saw but three Turcomans, who oc- 
cupied black tents pitched amongst the stones and 


which is constructed in the western slope of Mount | brushwood. Their occupation seemed to be attend- 
Prion, and faces the west. Considerable remains of ing goats, and making a species of butter from their 


milk, which they offered us for sale, packed in skins, 
taking us, no doubt, for merchants from Smyrna. 

The foundation of Ephesus was very ancieut, it is 
ascribed by some to the Amazons, and was then 
called Smyrna ; it is also attributed to the Ionians, 
about B.c. 1043. It underwent many vicissitudes, 
and was under many masters. It was subdued by 
Cyrus, B.c. 544 ; it revolted from the Persians forty- 
three years after. Strabo informs usthat Lysimachus 
contributed much to its splendour, by causing the 
inhabitants to remove from the old site, which was 
subject to inundations, to a better position he had 
marked out and surrounded with walls. At the 
time Strabo wrote, about a.p. 17, such was the 
excellent position of the city, that it was considered 
the emporium of Asia, and the temple of Diana 
had lost nothing of its splendour. 

From the first coming of St. Paul to Ephesus, 
in A.D. 54, may be dated the decline of that great 
city. The refulgent light of the Gospel then began 
to dim the pale crescent of Diana, and the splendour 
and celebrity of her temple received a blow from 
which they never recovered. It is believed by 
many that Timothy was bishop of Ephesus, but 
this is improbable on two accounts. He did not 
reside there constantly, and the church had elders 
and bishops, or overseers, set over them, whom, 
the Apostle called unto him at Miletus, and to 
whom he gave some advice and instructions. 

There is a tradition that Timothy suffered mar- 
tyrdom, whilst preaching against idolatry in the 
vicinity of the temple of Diana, a.p. 97, and that 
his remains were interred on Mount Prion, and, 
subsequently exhumed and removed with great 
pomp to Constantinople, in the reign of Constantine, 
A.D. 356, were placed, with St. Luke and St. 
Andrew, in the church of the Apostles. St. Joha 
the Evangelist was likewise interred on Mount 
Prion. 

The third and last general Council of Ephesus was 
held a.p. 431, when Pope Celestine presided ; the 
city on that occasion was the scene of disgraceful 
ecclesiastical riots. In the time of Justinian, A.p. 
527, Ephesus was in a ruinous state. 

When Pococke visited Ephesus, in 1740, there 
was not a Christian within six miles round it. The 
warning held out to its church, that if it did not 
repent, and do its first works, its candlestick would 
be removed out of its place, has been fulfilled to 
the letter, and it may now be truly said, in the 
words of Jeremiah the prophet, when describing the 
future desolation of the holy city :—‘‘ Zion is deso- 
late, the foxes walk over it.” 

The following day was occupied by us in examining 
the remains of Aiasaluck, which are situated about 
a mile and a half to the north-east of Mount Prion. 





Its castle, now in ruins, occupies the summit of an 
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isolated hill, which is surrounded, all down its 
sides, by large masses of brickwork. The whole of 
Aiasaluck has been constructed with the fragments 
of ancient architecture, no doubt taken from the 
old city, and used without regard to any order. A 
little to the south of the castle, and on the western 
slope of the hill, stand the ruins of a marble mosque, 
erroneously supposed to be the church of St. John. 
It is of Saracenic construction, and ornamented 
accordingly. Part of the minaret is standing. 
The aqueduct on the eastern side of the castle- 
hill extends to the eastward, across the plain to 
Mount Pactyas. The piers are numerous and high, 
and are constructed of ancient fragments, many of 
which bear Greek and Latin inscriptions. The 
present village of Aiasaluck cousists of only a few 
wretched huts inhabited by Turks. 

Having “done” Ephesus, we bakshished our 
caffagi, and left Aiasaluck at sunrise on the follow- 
ing morning, and, pursuing the same road by which 
we came, we reached Trianda about three in the 
afternoon, after a march of about 20 miles. On 
my arrival I took a drink of weak country wine, 
and sat down by the fire and watched Joe cooking. 
The firewood consisted of wet pine, which put Joe’s 
temper greatly to the test, so I volunteered to blow 
it, and went down on my knees and set to blowing 
with all my might. In about ten minutes I began 
to feel very queer; in short, the long march under 


whilst doing bellows, made me feel as if I were 
drunk, and I nearly fell into the fire. I had great 
difficulty in reaching the tent on my hands and 
knees, and when there, I threw myself on the 
ground and held on by the tent-pole to prevent my 
being hurled into infinite space, as “‘ all creation” 
seemed ‘in an almighty whirl.” 


myself with the idea that Joe and R—— had not 
seen me, the former having been occupied in dis- 
secting fowls and peeling onions, and the latter in 
chopping wood, I was wrong in this conjecture, 
for Joe caught a glimpse of me as I was crawling 





a hot sun, the wine, and the smoke I swallowed | 


I had all my senses, however, and I was consoling | 





into the tent, and followed mein. ‘* What is the 
matter with you, old fellow?” he inquired. ‘TE 
am overcome with blowing the fire,” was my 
reply. ‘‘ Blowing the fire! why you are drunk 
as a piper, and no mistake.” ‘*The march, the 
sun, the wine, and the smoke, have done my 
business,” said I. R was called from his wood 
hewing, and they both stood over me for several 
minutes shouting with laughter. They then assisted 
me to the river, where I undressed and sponged 
myself from head to foot, and, in about twenty 
minutes, I was all right again, and did ample jus- 
tice to the dinner. My having been overcome with 
pine smoke at Trianda was not forgotten for a very 
long time. 

We arrived at Smyrna the next afternoon, and 
sailed on the following day, in a man-of-war cutter, 
for Vourlah, having sent our baggage overland to 
that place. We left Vourlah in the afternoon, and 
took our old route for Chesmeh. When the next 
day’s march was about half over, our attention was 
attracted by a somewhat discordant song in which 
our guide indulged whilst trudging by the side 
of the baggage horse. I perceived Joe’s countenance 
elongating, he then turned to me and said, in a 
bitter tone, ‘‘ That rascal has been helping himself 
out of the last bottle of brandy we have, for these 
are the first vocal notes he has attempted since we 
left Chesmeh.” I, of course, laughed at the idea, 
being under the impression that the brandy was io 
the canteen. Joe was correct, for, on unloading the | 
horse in the evening, we found the bottle—which, 


| by mistake, had been hanging on the pack-saddle— 


half empty, and the guide’s eyes twinkling most 
suspiciously. As our journey was drawing to a 
close, we let the matter pass. 

We reached Chesmeh the next afternoon, paid off 
our guide, and went on board somewhat thinner 
than when we left. 

A few days after our return, poor Joe was seized 
with the Ephesus fever, which stuck to him for a 
long time, and ultimately obliged him to return to 
England. ALTIN BASH, 





Tue Home-land ! the Home-land! 
The land of the freeborn— 

There’s no night in the Home-land, 
But aye the fadeless morn. 


I’m sighing for the Home-land, 
My heart is aching here— 

There’s no pain in the Home-land, 
To which I’m drawing near. 


My Lord is in the Home-land, 
With angels bright and fair— 

There's no sin in the Home-land, 
And no temptation there. 








A HYMN OF THE HOME-LAND. 


The music of the Home-land 
Is ringing in my ears, 

And when I think of the Home-land 
My eyes gush out with tears ; 


For those I love in the Home-land 
Are calling me away 

To the rest and peace of the Home-land, 
And the life beyond decay. 


For there’s no death in the Home-land, 
There’s no sorrow above ;— 
Christ, bring us all to the Home-land 


Of His eternal love! 
H. R. HAWES. 
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NEGRO SERMONS. 


Ir was my privilege during the last year of the 
civil war to live in the south-western portion of the 
United States. I was brought in contact with the 
negroes very frequently. It is not my purpose, 
however, to give a description of the negro cha- 
racter, or describe their present status, but simply to 
give a few extracts from sermons which I heard, or 
those which were related to me by my companions. 

The religion of the negroes is emotional. They 
must get into an intense state of excitement before 
they can enjoy their religious services. This is the 
necessary result of ignorance. Their masters did not 
permit them to learn; consequently all the infor- 
mation they had was gained from listening to con- 
versations, and not understanding everything which 
they heard, the attempted reproduction was some- 
times extremely ludicrous. 

During the war the negroes were brought fre- 
quently in contact with the soldiers from the North, 
who taught them much. Schools also were estab- 
lished over the South, and self-denying men and 
women went down to educate those rescued from 
bondage ; and even in the midst of persecution and 
insult, these Christians pursued their work. What 
has been the result? A nation has been born in a 
day—a people has been brought to light who will 
shortly be prepared to exercise the right of suffrage. 
The young among this abused people desire to be 
educated; and the old, striving earnestly, are learn- 
ing new lessons of truth, morals, and Christianity. 
That people which was pronounced too deep in 
ignorance, too deep in misery, too destitute of the 
qualities and faculties which go to make up men, 
to ever rise—that people has risen to a social rank 
which the most sanguine did not expect. They are 
ignorant still, but they are learning fast. The men 
who can talk the best, and seem to be the most 
zealous, become the preachers, without being li- 
censed or ordained. The people listen to them, 
never questioning their right. 

The negro preachers with whom I have come in 
contact astonished me by their amount of general 
information. All of them had fine memories. As very 
few of them know how to read or write, they must 
depend on their memories entirely. Ihave known 
these preachers to visit soldiers, and request them 
to read chapters in the Bible. In the sermon on 
the Sabbath I have heard them quote these chapters 
almost verbatim. Now and then a soldier, loving 
sport, would select passages containing the word 
God from Shakspeare, Byron, &c., and read them 





to the negro preacher as if out of the Bible. One 
Sabbath an old preacher was speaking on the love | 
of country. He exhorted his hearers to stand fast, | 
and in “de language of de prophet Isaiah, ‘Let | 
all de ends thou aimest at be dy country’s, dy 
God's, and truth’s.’ If you don’t mind dis com- 
mand, you'll be in a bad way; if you don’t mind 
de Government, you'll have to cnt stick mighty fast. | 


ee 


Den, when you are away in de swamps, surrounded 
by nothing but de water and de bushes, you'll cry 
out as did de prophet Jeremiah—him dat did weep 
de most of all de prophets. He’s de one dat did 
wail out de Lamentations—‘ Farwell, a long farwell 
to all my greatness; dis am de state of man.’” 

Many soldiers who were present seemed to enjoy 
the quotations better than the other portions of the 
sermon. 

A preacher, who was placed over a comparatively 
intelligent church, preached a unique sermon on 
the text: ‘‘ Redeeming the time, because the days are 
evil.” From reading this extract you can form but 
a poor idea of the impression which it would be 
likely to make on the congregation. He com- 
menced: ‘* My beloved bredren, if I had de whole 
earth for my meetin’ house, all de children of Adam 
for my congregation, de heavens for my pulpit, and 
eternity for my Sunday mornin’, de text I have 
chosen for dis mornin’s reflection would be de one 
I would select on dat occasion.” 

After a somewhat lengthy introduction, he said 
he would ‘‘ proceed to de furtherance and de de- 
velopment of de text. Now, my beloved bredren, 
let me give you de exposition of de text. It speaks 
of time. Now, time is a very useful ting, bredren. 
If you didn’t have it, you couldn’t do much; you 
couldn’t come to dis place: to sum de matter up, 
you couldn’t do nothin’. Now time, dat useful ting, 
may be compared to a great many tings. It may 
be compared to a piece of white paper, which if you 
write upon wid ink, you can’t rub it out; it may 
be compared to money, which if you spend foolishly 
you can’t-get it back. Time may be compared to a 
great many tings, but I hav’n’t time to commemo- 
rate dem now, but pass on to de main portion of my 
discourse. 

‘*De text speaks of redeeming de time. 
dar am various ways of doin’ dis. 

**1, You can redeem de time by goin’ roun’ yer 
and pourin’ de oil of consolation upon de waters ; 
and you dat am rich can go among de poor and 
orphans and de widders, put a shillen in dar hands, 
tell dem to put on dar best bib and tuck, and come 
up yar next Sunday mornin’ and hear de Gospel 
dispensed, free and widout money, at half-past ten 
o'clock. 

**2. You can redeem de time, bredren—you dat 
am. so favoured as to belong to dis flock—by formin’ 
a nucleus, or startin’ point, from which will eradiate 
a great deal of good, which will go among de poor 
and de miserable of dis town. Den let de influence 
eradiate and go into all de country round in dis 
vicinity—den let it spread among our poor bredren 
away down South, who have been kept in de house 
of bondage longer dan us, and who have been in de 


Now 


| miry clay: make dem, bredren, instead of bein’ de 


cotton-pickers and refuse of de South, American- 
born citizens, wid de stars and stripes a waveu 
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over dem, and de American eagle perched on dar 
heads.” 

After telling them various other ways of redeem- 
ing the time, he concluded as follows :—‘‘ And now, 
my bredren, if you do all dis dat I has told ye, 
you'll have de reward dat am promised to de 
faithful ; for soon de angel Gabriel will come along 
in his everlastin’ chariot, drivin’ de immortal white 
horses, and he’ll tell ye to get in and take a ride to 
de far-off country, and ye dat am good will step in, 


immortal horses drawin’ de everlastin’ chariot, and 
away you'll go a skippen and a buzzin’ until you | 
land at de curb-stone of heaven’s gate.” 

One Sabbath evening, as I was walking from the | 
| General Hospital to my office, I heard singing. I | 
|| inquired of a passer-by if the negroes had service at 
that hour. He said they had. I went into the 
Some of the congre- 
gation, however, espied me, and cried out, ‘* We 
| want to hear the white broder preach.” The old 
| minister without any hesitation came to me and 
|| said, ‘It am de wish of de people dat you deliver 
yourself of a sermon, and I, bein’ de minister of dis 
|| church, invite you to step forward and deliver to de 
people a sermon.” No excuse would be received. 
The negroes, seeing me hesitate, cried, ‘‘ Bring de 
white broder along.” I went forward and spoke | 
to them. The negroes are always pleased when a 
white man takes notice of them. They will act 
generally upon the advice of a white man from the 
North. Sometimes when I was speaking I could 
searcely be heard, by reason of the amens, halle- 
fujabs, and clapping of hands. After.I had spoken, 
theold preacher gave them a short sermon. He took 
a text simply to give character to his discourse, for 
he did not speak from it. His aim was to enforce 
upon them what I had said. I remember the con- 
cluding sentence: —‘‘My bredren, you must not 
forget de sermon of de broder who has so kindly 
taken my place to-night. Write de words upon de 
tablets of de archives of de memory—take de 
| thoughts into your mind—for if you don’t, you'll 
wish dat you had; for when de time will come 
when de sackcloth of hell will be placed before de 
sun—and when de moon, @ silver messenger of de 
night, will become a fiery orb in de heaven—and 
when de stars which light up de firmament which 
am over us, and runs into a sea of blood—when 
all tings visible and invisible dissolve wid a great 
big noise, den de time will come when you had 
wished you’d give attention to de tings which have 
been spoken to you dis night by de white broder 
from de Norf.” 

Many of the readers of Good Words are ministers. 
Writers on homiletics tell them to make the divi- 
sious in their sermons clear. A sermon which I 
heard at Chattanooga, Tennessee, from a negro, 
possessed at least clear and distinct divisions. ‘The 
preacher said he would take his text from the 
Psalmist David—‘‘ ‘O give tanks unto de Lord.’ 


fader of sin. 
and Gabriel will crack his whip of tunder at dem | 








For de clear apprehension of dis truth recorded in 


de Scriptures, I will divide my sermon into four 
metaphors. [Metaphors he understood to be divi- 
sions.] Now, metaphors are used in de Old Scrip- 


| tures and in de New, by de Psalmist David and 


the Apostle Paul; and I, bein’ a minister and a 
servant of de Lord, will use metaphors on dis occa- 
sion. The first metaphor dat I will use am Pride. 
Now, bredren and sisters, you never can give tanks 
unto de Lord if you have pride. Pride am de 
Why, look yar: don’t you know dat 
de-most of you has sich proud hearts dat you find 
it hard to tank de Lord for his mercies? Why, 
when you were slaves you had proud hearts, but 


| you could give a few tanks unto de Lord. Now, 


the Government up dar at Washington made you 
contrabands: at dis you got puffed up and a little 
prouder; you thought yoursef somethin’ better 
dan when you were slaves; but now, when by de 
proclamation of dat great man who has gone to his 
rest—‘O give tanks unto de Lord’ that de villains 
dat killed him can’t git at him—you’ve got free, 
and am called freedmen, der is no puttin’ up wid 
you, you’ve got so awful stuck up. Why, look yer, 
you've got finger-rings upon your fingers, and ear- 
rings upon your ears; you am dressed up wid all 
de fringes and de furbelows, and got so many big 
ideas in your head, dat you can’t give tanks unto 
de Lord at all. But I jes tell you dis: you am de 
same niggers as you were before de war—jes de 
same ; and if you don’t square roun’ and change yer 
pride, you never can give tanks unto de Lord. 

**Second metaphor dat I will use is this—You 
chew too much tobacker. Now, bredren, and some of 
you sisters too, you use too much tobacker; you 
don’t expect to give tanks when yer mouths are 
full of dis weed. Why, I only uses a little plug, 
which does me de whole day; but some of you 
chews and snuffs and dips all de time, until ye 
make perfect pigs of yourself. Now, what does de 
Bible say, bredren? It says cleanliness is next to 
godliness. If you ain’t cleanly, you can’t be godly; 
if you ain’t godly, you can’t give tanks unto de 
Lord: and I jes tell ye dis, you can’t be cleanly, 
and can’t be godly, and therefore can’t give tanks 
unto de Lord, if you use so much tobacker. 

‘*Third metaphor—You swear too much. Now, 
bredren, I know dis am a fault among ye. Do you 
tink because you hear de officers roun’ yer swearin’ 
dat you am goin’ to be officers by imitatin’ dem? 
Do you tink because you hear de big men roun’ yer 
swearin’ dat you am goin’ to be big men by imitatin’ 
dem? No such ting. Now, what does de Bible 
say? ‘Can de Ethiopian change his skin or de 
leopard his spots?’ No more can you become big 
men and officers by imitatin’ dem in dis. No, no, 


bredren, you'll be de same niggers all de time; and, 


mind ye, don’t let me hear any one of ye swearin’ 
roun’ here, for, if you do, you can’t give tanks unto 
de Lord. 

‘*Fourth metaphor—Practical Remarks” —(which 
eovered everything). 

One day a negro preacher discoursed on ‘“‘hu- 
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| 
mility.” I do not remember his text. He told 
them to be humble and lowly. He talked a long | 
while on sackcloth and ashes. He ended his ser- | 
mon with these words :—‘‘My bredren, in old times | 
they were very humble, more dan we am. Dat 
great temple which was built in de ancient time | 
lifted its beautiful head to de skies; its columns 
spired up. Bredren, it was a mighty buildin’, 
bigger dan any you ever see roun’ yer; but if it | 
were your privilege to see dat great temple, you | 
would see dat it had a low door, very low door, 
bredren. It had big columns, but a low door. Dis | 
was an emblem of humility. Methinks now I see | 
in my imagination de old patriarchs goin’ up de 
steps to de temple—dey walked up dar—wid dar 
heads lofty on der shoulders; dey walked along de 
expanse until dey reached de door, den dey bowed 
der lofty heads and went in. De temple was high, 
but de door was low. De old patriarchs had to 
bow der heads ; dey had to humble when déy went 
into de temple of de Lord. And it was dis door in 
mind which made de writer in de Scriptures break 
out in de words, long to be remembered by every 
one of us, ‘ Lo (w) J come.’” 
* * 


* * 


I will close by giving an abstract of a sermon 
which I heard at Tullahoma, Tennessee (about sixty | 
miles from Nashville). The occasion of the delivery | 
of the sermon was this. Three Methodist chap- 
lains had come down from the North, and had 
joined their regiments stationed at this place. I 
introduced a negro preacher to them, and told him 


that these gentlemen were also of the Methodist 


persuasion. He seemed very much pleased. I told 
the negro preacher that it was my intention to take 
the chaplains to his church on the next Sabbath. 
I told him to prepare a fine sermon. He said he 
would try and ‘‘do honour to de illustrious bredren 
from de Norf.” On the next Sabbath morning I 
accompanied the chaplains to the coloured church. 
They were very anxious to hear a plantation 
preacher. I spoke to the Rev. Mr. Bony (for such 
was his name) before the service. 1 asked him if 
he was prepared. He answered, ‘‘that he had 














. revolved a great subject in his mind, and was pre- 
pared to go on wid de delivery of de sermon.” 
After the preliminary exercises, which were very 
interesting, the old preacher rose and said that he 
would ‘read a portion of Scripture, found in second | 
chapter of Titus, beginnin’ at de eleventh verse :— 
‘For de grace of God dat bringeth salvation hath | 
appeared to all men, teachin’ us dat, denying un- | 
godliness and worldly lusts, we should live soberly, | 
righteously, and godly, in dis present world ; lookin’ 
for dat blessed hope, and de glorious appearin’ of 
de great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ; who | 
gave himself for us, dat he might redeem us from | 
all iniquity, and’—mark it, bredren, mark it !—and 
‘purify unto himself a peculiar people, zealous of good 
works.’ I will take de last clause of de fourteeuth | 
verse of dis second chapter of de Epistle of Paul | 
to his beloved broder Titus. I read de rest of de | 


verses for de edification of de bredren.” After a very 
lengthy introduction, into which he endeavoured 
to put all his theology, he said :—‘‘I will now pro- 
ceed to consider de words of de text. 1. What 
is de meanin’ of de word peculiar? Now, bredren, 
I can show dis best by illustration. A great many 
of you has a squad of children—a whole pack of 
dem. You tink a great deal of dem all; but dar 
am one you tink more especially of dan de rest. 


| Dat am de pet chile—de Benjamin of de flock ; dat 


am de peculiar chile—de pet chile. Pet—dis am 
de meanin’ of de word peculiar.” After dwelling | 
on this for some time, he said :—‘‘ Now, bredren, 
what I’m gwine to say, I say of it myself—indi- 
vidually and collectively—because I don’t want to | 
influence your minds more or less; but I tink dat | 
de people mentioned of as de peculiar people, when || 
de Apostle Paul wrote to his beloved broder Titus | 
dis epistle, am de Methodists—not dem dat am |! 
Methodists in name, but dem dat am Methodists in |! 
truth and in heart—and I shall proceed accordingly || 
to show you dat de Methodists am de peculiar || 
people mentioned by de Apostle when he wrote dis || 
epistle to his beloved broder Titus. 

“* De first reason dat I will bring up to prove dis |) 
important fact am de love-feasts. 

‘None of de congregations roun’ yer but de 
Methodists has dis peculiarity; none of dem gadder | 
roun’ de festive board ; none of dem partake of de || 
bread and de water like de Methodists. No, 
bredren; dis am de peculiarity of de Methodists. 
Why, we partake of de refreshments—we get up | 
and tell our experience, and get so happy all de 
time—bredren, dis am a strong reason. The Me- | 
thodists has love-feasts; and dis am one reason 
why de Apostle Paul calls dem de ‘peculiar people, | 
zealous of good works,’ when he wrote dis epistle || 
to his beloved broder Titus. 

‘© De second reason am de way de Methodists take 
de Supper of de Lord. 

‘* Dey takes it on der knees. Now, bredren, I’ve 
been roun’ dis country a good deal. Why, de church 
over dar takes it in der seats. Dat am not de 
humble way. De Methodists takes it on der knees. 
Dey feels humble; dey feels lowly; dey feels 


| down. Dis am de second reason why de Apostle 


Paul calls dem de ‘ peculiar people, zealous of good 
works,’ when he wrote dis epistle to his beloved , 
broder Titus.” 

(The third reason was something about the doc- 
trine of sanctification. I could get no definite idea 
of what he was aiming at. He wished to show that 
sanctification in a peculiar manner was bestowed 
upon the Methodists. ) 

‘* De third reason dat I will present upon dis 
occasion to prove dis point am de manner of de 
preachers and de people. 

‘‘ My bredren roun’ yer, de preachers of de oder 
congregations, take a lot of paper in der hans aad 
reads it off. Now, de Methodist bredren speaks 
right out to de people. Dey raises der voices to de 
third heavens, until it reverberates and strikes de 
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people dumb. Dey speak from heart to heart— 
from mind to mind. De people get awfully roused 
up; they jumps up because dey feels de truth dat 
am preached. And, bredren, de Methodists speaks, 
dey acts, like de Apostles; and dis am one of de 
reasons why dey am de peculiar people mentioned 
of by de Apostle Paul when he wrote dis epistle to 
his beloved broder Titus. 

** De last reason dat I will present upon dis occa- 
sion to prove de proposition, am de fact dat de 
Methodists am peculiar every way. 

‘*Now, bredren, dis am de fact; dey am de 


but jes mind my words, bredren: if dey want to 


|into de cars, and away you'd go. 


get to heaven by de right road, dey must get it 
through de Methodist Church.” (Just at this time 
the cars were passing on their way to Nashville. ) 
** Look out dar, bredren. O, you needn’t be afraid 
to look ; you’s been looking out dar for some time ; 
but look out dar now, and see de cars a gwine up 
on dar road to de great city of Nashville. De loco- 


| motive am in front—de cars am behind. If you 


wanted to go to Nashville, yeu would jes jump 
Now, de Me- 
thodist Church am de locomotive—de rest of de 


| congregations am de cars; and de Methodists, de 
peculiar people. I don’t say but dat de rest of de | 
congregations will get to heaven—O no !—I don’t say 
dat. Bredren, I am not so sectarian as to say dat ; | 


peculiar people, haul de oder congregations right 
up to heaven. Bredren, I has done.” 

The feelings of the chaplains can be more easily 
imagined than described. G. W. 8. 





THE swan has been regarded as a royal bird from 
time immemorial. Perhaps this idea owed its origin 
to the romantic statements to be found in the 
heathen mythology, which represent Jupiter as hav- 
ing on one occasion assumed the shape of this grace- 
ful creature. In former times it was much esteemed 
in England .as an article of food, and figured at 
great feasts in the days when carp and pike were 
regarded as superior in flavour to all other fishes, 
whether captured in fresh or salt waters. We 
need scarcely remark that the public taste has 
greatly altered since then, but the preference 
given to the edibles just alluded to does not 
surprise us, when it is borne in mind that those 
conquerors of the world, the Romans, set a high 
value upon certain animals and fishes which are 
now little thought of in most civilised countries. 
The Chinese, it is true, do not object to dine off a 
fat puppy-dog; but, on the other hand, they can 
convert sharks’ fins into a most appetising morsel, 
and their birds’-nest soup is pronounced, even by 
Europeans, to be excellent. Mahomedans and Jews 
in the East revolt at the idea of eating swine’s flesh ; 
and a good deal of their opposition to Christianity 
arises from the dislike which they cherish towards 
its professors for their inveterate habits of living 
on things which they have been taught to call 
common and unclean. That there is no accounting 
for taste is a saying which it behoves most of the 
nations of the world to bear in mind, so long as 
frogs are fattened for the table in many continental 
countries, though abhorred in England, and young 
rooks and sucking-pigs are relished here, but meet 
with no favour in Ireland, while at the same time 
eels are at a discount in Scotland as articles of food, 
notwithstanding the fact that they are freely par- 
taken of almost everywhere else. The differences 
in the tastes of certain races of men may be in- 
ferred from the liking which the Esquimaux and 
Arctic yoyagers have for train-oil and tallow- 
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roasted. The English gipsy enjoys a hedgehog 
baked in clay, and the New Zealander has still a 
hankering after long pig, or, in other words, human 
flesh. The conger eel and the dog-fish are not 
absolutely rejected by the residents on the southern 
shores of England when nothing better can be got 
in the shape of food; and fishermen in those dis- 
tricts have assured us that they have frequently 
eaten the latter, when on short commons, out at 
sea (it preys upon small fish on the feeding-grounds), 
and have found its flavour to be much better than 
they expected. 

Wild swans must have, at one time, abounded 
in this kingdom. In the sheltered bays which 
indent the coasts of the British Isles, where bar- 
nacle and other geese, widgeon, ducks, and teal 
still congregate in considerable numbers, especially 
during severe winters, the ‘‘Swan Isle” is a com- 
mon name given to some isolated spot of land un- 
covered by the waves, and the same appellation 
continues to be bestowed on willow beds which 
occasion forks in rivers. To all of these places, no 
doubt, swans resorted in greater or less numbers. 
The wild swan, however, like the boar, the wolf, 
and the elk, has ceased to be indigenous to this 
country. It occasionally visits the British Isles, 
especially the lonely lochs of Scotland, where the 
sportsman has sometimes the chance of bagging a 
specimen, and the late Professor Wilson, of Edin- 
burgh, and Mr. St. John relate exciting adventures 
of this kind. Swans, like wild geese, breed in 
prodigious numbers in the uncultivated districts of 
northern and eastern Europe ; and their migrations, 
like those of other birds, are prompted by certain 
instincts which induce them to seek milder climates 
when severe frosts and deep snows have rendered 
the rivers and marshes in which they were bred un- 
available for food. The monastic orders, which had 
established themselves in this country prior to the 
Reformation, appear to have been fond of hawking, 
fishing, and every other sort of venery. In fact, no 
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abbey or other religious house was thought to be 
complete without its fish-pond and stews, where | 
pike, perch, tench, trout, grayling, and others of the 
finny tribes were kept and fattened for the table. 
These arrangements were copied from the usages of 
the ancient Romans, who were all lovers of fish ; and 
some of them expended fabulous sums of money in 
procuring British oysters—‘“‘ Rutupians” especially, 
and other shell-fish, not even to allude to murenze 
and the like—for great feasts, in which they de- 
lighted. Swans also appear to have been favourites 
about monasteries and abbeys. It is said that no 
subject within these realms, even at the present 
day, can legally possess property in swans in a 
public river or creek except by grant from the 
crown. Inthe reign of Edward IV., 1483, it was 
ordered that no person other than the king’s sons 
should have a swan-mark, or ‘‘game of swans,” 
who was not possessed of a freehold of the yearly 
value of five marks. The English monarchs, in 
ancient times, appear to have hedged round this 
bird with various safeguards and privileges, which 


| months old are very palatable. 





were evidently part and parcel originally of the 
forest laws introduced by William the Conqueror. | 
The king, in those days, had a swan-herd not only 
on the Thames, but also in various other parts of | 
the country. The universities of Oxford and Cam- 





bridge, and even some of the colleges, are still 
privileged to keep games of swans. The city of | 
Oxford has a similar right, but these privileges are | 
much neglected. The corporation of Norwich ex- | 
ercises a protecting power over the birds found on 
the river Yare, and swan ‘“ hopping” (a corruption 
of ’upping) is, we believe, still practised, or was 
very recently, by the officials belonging to the 
Vintners’ and Dyers’ Companies, who annually 
proceed up the Thames on the first Monday of 
August in each year, accompanied by their friends, 
swanherds, and the royal swanherd’s-man, to mark 
the young cygnets. Certain devices are inscribed 
on their beaks, which serve to denote their owners 
as long as they live. In former times, when the 
Thames was celebrated for the silvery brightness 
of its waters, and when the lordly salmon used to 
frequent it, and to ascend its tributaries, in order 
to propagate its species, the royal birds, which 
were more numerous then than they are now, 
added greatly to the beauty of the river, and were 
rendered famous in song by the poets of the last 
and preceding centuries, In those days, probably, 
they were fed by hand—at present they seem to 
live chiefly on the spawn of fish, and on fry, and 
are certainly no favourites with the angling frater- 
nity who practise the ‘‘ gentle art” in the waters of 
the father of British streams. Should the time 
ever come when the sewage of the nine hundred 
thousand people which now finds its way into the 
river before it reaches London shall be diverted to 
the land, or otherwise disposed of, and when fish 
shall have a fair chance of breeding and growing, 
then we presume that swans will either be regu- 
larly and properly fed, or else reduced in numbers. 





That they uncover and destroy millions of ova of 
all sorts of fish cannot for a moment be doubted. 
They may be seen on the shallows almost every 
month in the year disturbing the gravel and eating 
the spawn in all stages of its development, and 
wherever they abound, the denizens of our fresh 
waters must necessarily diminish. Fry also are 
eagerly eaten by them. 

However much this bird was esteemed some cen- 
turies ago as an article of food, is does not now 
seem to be highly thought of in that respect: in 
fact, private gentlemen are always ready to give 
away cygnets to any persons requiring them, as too 
many of them are undesirable on ornamental waters 
and their flesh is inferior to barn-door fowls. _ In 
fact, it is dark in colour, and not unlike that of a 
hare; yet we are given to understand that cyguets 
if regularly fed on grain and killed when six 
The black swan of 
Australia is pronounced by those of our country- 
men who have tasted it to be both tough and 
flavourless. 

The Thames, the Trent, and the Yare, are the 
chief English streams in which swans are met with; 


| but the swannery at Abbotsbury, in Dorsetshire, | 
| 


the property of the Earl of Ilchester, which we 
now proceed to describe, is the largest in the king- 
dom, aud has been preserved, for centuries, with- 
out undergoing any material alterations. There 
is also a ‘‘ Decoy” for capturing wild fowl in the 
same waters frequented by the royal birds. In the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, mention was made of this 
swannery, for we are told that ‘‘the premises and 
100 messuages, wreck of the sea, exemption from 
the power of the Lord High Admiral of England in 
this manor, the water, soil, and fishery called East 
Flete, and the flight of swans, called the game of 
swans, yearly breeding, nesting, and coming there, 
were held by John Strangeways, Esq., of the Queen 
in chief. Also the site of the monastery, view of 
Frank Pledge, and Courts Leet in Abbotsbury, the 
flight of wild swans, &c., breeding, &c., in the 
estuary of water called the Flete in Abbotsbury.” 
A glance at the map of England will at once make 
the reader acquainted with the locality in which 
this ancient swannery is situated ; and in all pro- 
bability it has changed little in its general features 
since it was first established there. 

Portland Isle extends its ‘‘ Bill” into the English 
Channel, and is now strongly fortitied, particularly 
at the northern end, where the ‘‘ Verne” works, 
coupled with those at the breakwater and the 
‘* Nothe,”’ conspire to render the ‘‘ roads” one of 
the safest anchorages in the world, especially in 
case of our being at war with any foreign power. 
Chesil Beach or Bank runs in a westerly direction 
from the small town of Fortune’s Well, and sepa- 
rates West Bay from Portland roads. At Ferry 
Bridge the tide flows up a narrow channel, situated 
between the famous Beach just mentioned and the 
mainland, to within a short distance of Abbots- 
bury. That channel is about eight miles long, and 
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is called East and West Fleets, The celebrated | 
swannery, then, is to be found at the extreme end | 
of West Fleet, and about a mile from Abbotsbury. 
A high wall encloses several acres of ground covered | 
with willows and stunted bushes which skirt the | 
margin of the creek on the north-western shore ; 

and here may be seen in greater or less numbers, 

according to the period of the year, swans, wild 

ducks, teal, widgeon, coots, water or moor-hens, 

pheasants, snipes, woodcocks, kingfishers, together 

with rabbits, rats, hares, and foxes. In fact, the 

whole place may be said to be literally alive with 

animals of various kinds all the year round. It 

may here be stated that permission is granted to 

persons desirous of visiting it during the summer 

months, but is refused early in the autumn and 

during the winter, when wild fowl arrive in this 

country from distant parts, as the disturbance 

caused by people walking about would prevent the 

decoys from being properly worked. The swannery 

now contains about eight or nine hundred birds, not 

so many as used to be there in former times. We 

have seen some of this game of swans swimming 

about in the ‘* back water” behind Weymouth, and 

scores of them feeding in the marshy grounds be- 

tween that town and the ‘‘ preventive station,” a 

distance from their natural home of nine or ten 

miles: indeed, they often pay visits to various 

parts of the Dorsetshire coast; but, as they are all 

marked and perfectly well known to everybody in 

the neighbourhood, it seldom happens that any of 

them are shot, A man at Wyke was either fined 

or imprisoned. a few years ago for killing one of 

these birds. The reason why they do not increase 

in number is said to arise from the casualties that 

take place among the cygnets after hatching. The 

parents are not fed by hand, and it may be easily 

imagined that nearly one thousand large birds 

searching continually with their bills the shallow 

waters and marshes bordering a narrow arm:of the 
sea must sensibly lessen the supplies of food, not- 

withstanding the fact that myriads of sea fish, 

including fry, come up with every tide, and many 

of the former spawn in the East and West Fleets. | 
Hence it happens that great numbers of the young | 
ones die when only a few weeks old, from, it is | 
said, the inability of the parents to supply them | 
with food. During some seasons thirty or forty | 
cygnets are brought up by hand; but as a rule | 
both old and young are allowed to take care of 
themselves, 

The most interesting time for visiting the swan- 
nery is undoubtedly during the months of April 
and May, when the old birds are engaged either in 
building their nests, hatching eggs, or feeding their 
young. Like many other sorts of the feathered 
tribes at the breeding season, they are exceedingly 
quarrelsome, and fatal fights are not at all uncom- 
mon. The keepers place cart-loads of stubble 
within easy reach, and the nests are built with this 
material, There may be seen hundreds of nests 
constructed on the flat banks of this creek, some 











close to a shrub, others, and by far the greater num- 
ber, exposed to thesky, while not a few are situated 
in marshy places, where the water is nine or ten 
inches deep, in which case the structure is raised 
several feet above its level. The swan’s nest is 
tolerably broad at the base, and gradually narrows 
towards the top, where its diameter is from two- 
and-a-half to three feet. Each nest contains from 
five to eight eggs. During the period of incuba- 
tion, which occupies six weeks, nearly all the 
hatching is done by the female ; but the male takes 
her place when the other leaves the vest in order to 
drink, and little food seems to be eaten by her 
during that time, so intent is she on performing the 
duty of propagating her species. It may easily be 
imagined, that when hundreds of these birds are 
sitting on their nests within a few yards of each 
other, and in a limited space, the spectacle is 
an interesting one. They know their keepers, and 
seldom molest them; but the males assume a very 
imposing attitude when strangers or children come 
near them ; in fact, there is no doubt that were two 
or three of them to make a combined attack on 
even a strong man, they could seriously injure him. 
When the young ones come out of their shells, they 
are about as big as a man’s fist, of a lead colour, 
and in about a month’s time—say in June—they 
are enticed to the water by their parents. These 
birds may often be seen in flocks of eight or ten, 
wandering about in the adjoining meadows and 
cropping the water-cresses in the ditches, of which 
they are very fond,. The utmost harmony appears 
to prevail between them and the other frequenters 
of the Fleet, such as coots, ducks, and widgeon. 
Altogether, the swannery at Abbotsbury is an 
interesting sight at almost any season of the year. 
It contains, we believe, a larger ‘‘ game” of swans 
than is to be met with in any part of the United 
Kingdom; and the. wonder is,; that. amid all the 
changes which have taken. place in the condition of 
this country during the. last three hundred years, 
these royal birds have béen enabled to keep up their 
numbers as they have done. The habits and in- 
stincts of animals are clearly more unchangeable 
than the laws and institutions of man. We had 
almost forgotten to mention that the cygnets, when 
a month old, are marked by having a small round 
hole punched in the web of the foot. The operation 
is performed in a moment, causes little pain, and 
seldom closes up again. 

The same land and water frequented by the 
swans have also had their natural capabilities 
adapted for the formation of adecoy. Decoys are 
to be met with in various parts of England, par- 
ticularly in the eastern counties ; and Devonshire 
also has a few of these contrivances for capturing 
wild fowl. They have, we believe, existed in some 
form or other from time immemorial. The ground 
where the swans build is wet and spongy, and 
almost in the centre of it is a comparatively open 
space of water, partially separated from the Fleet 
by tall spear-grass and rushes. This being a shel- 
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tered nook is much resorted to by wild fowl, espe- 


cially in hard frosty weather, and here the “‘ pipes,” 
(there are five of them) have been constructed into 
which the winged visitors from the polar regions, 
from the Scandinavian countries, and from Russia, 


which have come hither for the enjoyment of a | 


milder climate, are unsuspectingly enticed, cap- 
tured, killed, and afterwards eaten. 

The term ‘‘ pipe” does not convey to the reader 
unacquainted with this device, the remotest idea of 


er 
i . 


its form and working; for we need scarcely state that 
it bears no resemblance to water, drain, or gas pipes. 
In shape it is not unlike the long horn of one of 
that ancient breed of beasts still patronised by a 
few agriculturists in Oxfordshire and in some of the 
adjacent counties. The pipes at Abbotsbury appear 
to have been in use for centuries, though the mate- 
| rials composing them have doubtless been renewed 
| from time to time. A trench, not straight, but 
_eurved, about fifty yards long, six feet wide at the 
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d Decoy at Abbotsbury. 


entrance and three at the extreme end, has been 
dug some two or three feet deep. Pliant ash or 
willow poles, such as are used in making hurdles, 
are then stretched over the trench, which takes the 
shape of a bow, and contracts towards the further 


end. The arch at the entrance may be eight feet | 


high, while at its termination it is scarcely two 
feet. Over this arched roof is stretched a net, 
having a mesh of four inches, and thoroughly secured 
to the framework of wattles ; but its termination is 
not unlike the tail of a trammel-net, and this last 
portion of the contrivance rests on the ground, for 
reasons which will presently be stated. 

Upright stakes, intertwined with rods and backed 
with a thorough padding of spear-grass, somewhat 
artistically placed, completely screen the keepers 
from the sight of the wild fowl ; but at intervals of 
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every eight or ten yards there are openings in the 
sconce, which enable the operator in charge to look 
along the trench towards its extremity, but not 
seaward, for then the birds would discover him and 
fly away. The decoy ducks have been bred here, 


and are regularly fed by the keepers, who have 
taught them to follow them up the pipe at a given 
signal. There were three or four of these birds 
swimming about when we visited the place, chiefly 
drakes of large size and beautiful plumage. They 
hovered around us in close proximity, evidently ex- 
pecting to be fed, and had a look of their own which 
seemed to say, We are not common horse-pond 
birds ; we are the aristocracy of our race—we are 
decoys! And we could not help thinking, at the 
moment, of the thousands of their own species 
which they had in their time lured into the pipes 
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where they were seized and killed. We 
suppose that it is the depth of winter. Thou- 
sands of ducks, teal, and widgeou may be seen in 
the East and West Fleets, the waters of which are 
generally free from ice except during the hardest 
weather. A small stream from the neighbouring 
hills empties itself into the waters of the decoy, 
which are fringed by bushes and spear grass, and 
are comparatively still and sheltered, even in 
| the stormiest times. When, then, hundreds of 


birds are within a stone’s-throw of a ‘‘ pipe,” the | 


keeper creeps stealthily behind his fence, and calls 
upon his feathered accomplices to perform their 
part in the strategical manceuvres, which they 
willingly do. 


“ Oh whistle, and I’ll come to you, my lad,” 


is faithfully obeyed by these thoroughly-trained | 


decoys. No sooner do they hear the well-known 
gall of the keeper than they hasten to that parti- | 
cular ‘‘ pipe” whence the sound comes, in expecta- | 
tion of a good feed of hemp-seed or oats, and 


dozens of the wild birds instantly follow them. 


shall | 


sufficiently uneasy as to make them swim further || 
away, and in the direction of the ‘ wall-net;” on || 
approaching which many of them will bolt through || 
the large openings, when they carry along with them | 
a portion of the almost invisible silk contrivance, 
in which they become entangled as in a purse, and 
are afterwards captured. 

Thousands of wildfowl may sometimes be seen 
on the waters of the East and West Fleets, but 
the whole are the property of the Earl of Ichester. 
A good many ducks build among the long grass, 
reeds, and rushes frequented by the swans. The 
great majority, however, of the prodigious num- 
bers seen here during the winter have evidently | 
migrated from the far north. The hills immediately || 
adjoining the Fleet are rather bare of wood, and 
it struck us that if a few acres were enclosed and 
planted with furze and shrubs, after the manner 
of a fox cover, and not far from the water, they | 
| would have the effect of inducing large numbers of 
the winter visitors t» settle permanently in this || 
locality. 

As the tides ebb and flow in this estuary, floun- 





| The movements of the leaders are so free, bold, and | ders, eels, and grey mullets are met with in con- 
_ unsuspecting, that the strangers from afar, who | siderable numbers: and between Ferry Bridge and 
| have fraternised with them, are thrown off their | the recently erected railway bridge, where this arm 


guard ; and at last find themselves in a cul de sac, 
| from which there is no escape. The moment the 
|| decoys have led their foreign friends sufficiently far 


into the pipe for the keeper to interpose between | 


|| them and the entrance, they swim leisurely back as 
if they had done a meritorious deed ; and he having 
no sentimental notions about the rights of ducks, 
, such as once disturbed the mind of Burns when he 
scared some waterfowl on Loch Turit, shows him- 
self at the openings in the spear grass to the birds, 
| embarrassed by the narrow space into which they | 
have been led. The result is that they rush ina 
| frantic manner towards the other end of the pipe, | 
|| thinking to escape there, when they are caught in 
that fatal purse-net already mentioned, which the | 
keeper instantly secures by drawing a string, when | 
the game is bagged. The early morning or dusk of | 
the evening is considered the most favourable time | 
for successfully practising the stratagem of the de- 

|| coy, as the birds are then on the look-out for food. 

|| A ‘*wall-net,” made of rope, and having meshes 
| several feet wide, weighted at the bottom, and 
|| attached to tall poles, is sometimes used in narrow 
_ portions of waters for taking wildfowl. The net is 
|| placed in a perpendicular position, hence its name. 
| On the side at which the birds are, a very fine net, 
|| made of silk, is suspended close to the other one. 
|| The object aimed at is to get the fowl to move 
| towards the net. To alarm them would cause them 


of the sea may be said to commence, very good 
| bass fishing may be had with a large gaudy fly 
| bright with tinsel, as shoals of these fish are con- 
stantly seen moving up towards the Fleet with the 
advancing tide ; aud when hooked, they show good 
| sport, and are almost as game as salmon. 

At the gate through which the visitor passes to 
the Swannery there is a tall pole fixed in the ground, 
| with a board nailed to its top, on which is the fol- 

lowing notice :—‘* November 25th, 1824, High Tide, 
Depth of Water 22 feet 8 inches.” This pole stands 
, on dry land, and records the remarkable fact that 
| there was a depth of water, as above mentioned, at 
| this spot, caused by the spring tides of November, 
| 1824, which, coupled with a strong gale from the 
, South-east, forced the sea over Chesil Beach. The 
| village and church of Fleet were much injured, and 
, had to be removed further inland. One vessel was 
| carried over the immense ridge of shingle from West 
| Bay to Portland Roads; great pits were scooped 
| out of the northern side of the bank ; and hundreds 
of hares, rabbits, aud pheasants were drowned in 
the shrubberies adjoining the decoy. 

A hare, perfectly white, has been observed in the 
meadows near the Swannery during the last eighteen 
months, and is looked upon as a great curiosity. 
In the north of Scotland, during severe weather, it 
is not unusual to meet with hares having their hind- 
quarters white, and in the Arctic regions, they, as 


to fly away. This must be avoided. By means of | well as other furred animals, change their colour 
a boat, gentiy moved behind them, and halting | completely on the approach of winter; but we never 
| occasionally, — or, if practicable, by persons on the. , before heard of a perfectly white hare being found 

banks of the estuary, lake, or river where the so far west as this one at Abbotsbury, and con- 








plan may be tried,—the birds are rendered just 
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tinuing to remain so throughout the year. 
| J. M’DOWELL. 
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HYMNS. 


By THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 


I.—FIRST SUNDAY AFTER CHRISTMAS. q IIl.—SEXAGESIMA SUNDAY. 
} 
“ Set thine house in order: for'thou-shalt die, andnst | ~“Who seest that we put not our trust in anfthine 
| live.” - | ‘which. we do.”—Odliect. 











‘*Ser thine house in order, 
Thou shalt die, not live :” 
May the voice to each one 
Solemn warning give : 
Pilgrims here aul stranger, 
Weak and frail alike, 
Who can tell:among us 
Where the blow may strike ? 


Set thine house in order, 
All its bulwarks tell ; 
Try the ground beneath thee, 
Stir and delve it well : 
Soon shall break the tempest : 
Wouldst thou bide the shock ? 
Hearer be and doer, 
Founded on the rock. 


Set thine house in order, 
Search and sweep it:clean, 

That God’s Spirit loathe! not 
To abide therein. 

Thoughts and plans unholy, 
Schemes that shun the day, 

Pride, and greed, and rancour, 
Purge them ail away. 


Set thine house in order, 
Gather up thy stores, 
Every weapon brighten 
For thy Captain’s wars : 
Sort out all thy treasures, 
Earthly dross remove : 
‘Three aloneare lasting— 
Faith, and Hope, and Love. 
—@—— 
AL—SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY. 
“Jesus... manifested forth His glory.” 


Trrrover Isiael’s coasts, in‘times of old, 
When Thon didst dwell with men: below, 
By'signs and wonders manifold 
Thou didst, O Lord, Thy glory shew. 


But not alone Thy mighty power 

Shone out from every wondrous sign : 
Day unto day, and hour to hour, 

Spoke forth Thy love and grace divine. 


Arid-now Thou reignest, Lord, above, 
We none theless Thy wonders trace : 

Unwearied are Thy calls of love, 
Unspent Thy miracles of grace. 


Thou who didst make the water wine, 
Our earthly with Thy heavenly fill: 
Our scant obedience change to Thine, 
Our passions, to Thy heavenly will. 


~_— 





Nor in anything we ‘do, 

Thought that’s pure, or word:that's true, 
Saviour, would we put oar trust: 

Frail as vapour, vile as dust, 

All that flatters, we disown : 
Righteousness is Thine alone. 


Though we underwent for Thee 
Perils of the land and sea, 

Though we cast our lives away, 
Dying ‘for Thee day by day, 

Boast we never of our own: 

‘Grace and strength are Thine ‘alone. 


Native cumberers of the ground, 
‘All our fruit from ‘Thee is found : 
Grafted in Thine olive, Lord, 
New begotten by Thy word, 

All we have is Thine alone: 

Life and power are not our own. 


And when Thy returning voice 
Calls Thy faithful to rejoice, 
When the countless throng to Thee 
Cast their.crowns of victery, 

‘We will sing before the throne, 
‘Thine the glory, not our own!” 


—~— 


‘IV.—QUINQUAGESIMA SUNDAY. 


*‘pour into our hearts! that most excellent gift 
of charity.” —Collect. 


*Tuov, who on that wondrous journey 
Sett’st Thy face to die, 

By Thy holy meek example 
‘Teach us Charity ! 


Thou who that dread cup of stiffering 
‘Didst not put from Thee, 

‘O most loving of the loving, 
Give us Charity ! 


Thou who reignest, bright in glory, 
On God’s throne on high, 

O, that we may-share Thy triumph, 
Grant us Charity ! 


Send us Faith, that trasts Thy;promise, 
Hope, with upward eye, 

But more blest than both, and greater, 
Send us Charity ! 
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V.—QUINQUAGESIMA SUNDAY. 


Take, O Lord, my faithless heart, 
Make its choice the better part, 
Break its chains and set it free, 
Take and seal it, Lord, to Thee. 


Though Thou turn my joy to tears, 
Faith to doubt, and hope to fears ; 
Stern though be the summons home, 
Still, Lord, let the summons come. 


Should’st Thou bid me lay aside 
All that fosters earthly pride, 
Let me walk the lowly way, 

If Thine arm may be my stay. 


Should Thy chastening will require 
All that feeds mine eyes’ desire, 
Take it, Lord, if in its place 

Shine the brightness of Thy face. 


Seal then, Lord, my heart to Thee, 
Set it for Thy service free : 
Life and joy are truly miue 
If whate’er I have is Thine. 
—_o— 
VI.—FIRST SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


** God is love.” 


Since we kept the Saviour’s birth, 
Half the yearly course is flown : 
We have followed Him on earth, 
We have tracked Him to His throne : 
* Grateful now we stand, and greet 
Our salvation wrought complete. 


What one sweetest flower and best 
Decks the garden of the Spouse ? 
What one gem beyond the rest 
Sparkles on the Victor’s brows’? 
What one strain in Heaven above 
Swells the chorus? Gop 1s Love. 


Thou who lovedst us on high, 
Looking from the seats of bliss, 
Then, to take our misery, 
Passedst through a world like this, 
Of Thy Spirit, Lord, impart, 
Warm with love each grateful heart. 


To the brethren evermore, 
To the neighbour dwelling by, 
To the outcast at our door, 
To the needy when they cry, 
Grant us such in love to be, 


As Thy Church. hath learned of Thee. 


eoxtnane 

VII.—THIRD SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
“Speak : ‘for Thy servant heareth.” 

Sprak, for Thy servant heareth— 
Thus give us grace, O Lord, 


To listen and to answer 
Whene’er Thy voice is heard : 











Whether we wait expectant 
Its sound to.guide us honac ; 

Or all unsought, unweloome, 
Its sudden warning come. 


Above the whirl of traffic, 
Above the stir of life, 
Amidst the songs of pleasure, 
And o’er the din-of strife, 
May never cease within us 
Thy whispers soft and clear, 
Nor ready hearts, replying, 
‘* Speak, Lord, Thy servants hear.” 


And in the latest conflict, 
When strength and faith are low, 
And all our schemes of comfort 
Are baffled by the foe ; 
Amid life’s feeble throbbings 
Yet nearer and more near 
May Thy sweet tones of solazo 
Speak, and Thy servants hear. 


——p>—. 


VIII.—ST. JOHN BAPTISTS DAY. 


HERALD, in the wilderness, 
Breaking up the road, 
Sinking mountains, raising plains, 


For the path of God ; 


Prophet, to the multitudes 
Calling to repent, 

In the way of righteousness 
Unto Israel sent ; 


Messenger, God’s chosen One 
Foremost to proclaim ; 

Proffered titles putting by, 
Pointing to the Lamb ; 


Captive, for. the word of truth 
Boldly witnessing, 

Then in Herod’s dungeon cave 
Faint and languishing : 


Martyr, sacrificed to sin 
At that feast of shame, 
As his life fore-shewed the Lord, 
In his death the same :— 
Holy Jesus, when He: leard, 
Went apart'to pray: , 
Thus may we our lesson take 
From ‘His Saint to-day. 
---o—- 


1X.—FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


“‘ We have toiled all the might, anf taken nothing; 
nevertheless at Thy word I will let down the net.” 


‘* ALL the night, and nothing taken,” — 
How shall we let down the net? 


All our steadfast hopes are shaken, 


Every scheme with failure met : 
Though we speak the message clear, 
Yet the sinuer will not hear. 
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‘‘ All the night, and nothing taken,” — 
And the hours are speeding by ; 
Is the chosen flock forsaken ? 
Is no Master standing nigh ? 
Nought is found among the band 
But faint heart and weary hand. 


Still, though night may pass in sorrow, 
And no guiding star appear, 
Sounds the promise for the morrow 
From the Master standing near : 
‘“* Ye shall find””—then hopeful yet 
At His word we loose the net. 


—»~— 


X.—SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


‘* Let me fall into the hands of the Lord, and not into 
the hands of man.’ 


Bowen with the guilt of sin, O God, 
Expectant of the chastening rod, 

O may, whate’er Thy will decree, 
Our suffering come alone from Thee ! 


Then need we fear, with Thee for judge, 
No wild caprice, no rankling grudge : 
Wrath calmed by love is Thine alone : 
Thy majesty and mercy, one. 


O prayer of little faith and trust! 
What is the arm of man but dust ? 
The wrath of foes shall seethe in vain, 
If Thou the lifted arm restrain. 


Yet, as the child may shrink with fright 
Lest any but the father smite, 

We in our weakness none would see 
Between Thy suffering ones and Thee. 


And thus, as prayed, with shame low-bent, 
Of old that Royal Penitent, 

Into Thy hands, Lord, let us fall : 

In wrath or mercy, be Thou all! 


--}-—- 
XI.—ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
“God be merciful to me, the sinner.”’ 


To mea sinner, chief of all, 
O God, be merciful ! 

Though guilt for judgment on me call, 
My God, be merciful! 


O Father, from whose house I strayed, 
To me be merciful ! 

O Christ, on whom my sins were laid, 
Do Thou be merciful ! 


O Spirit, pleading oft in vain, 
Thou too be merciful ! 

Depart not from me, but remain 
With patience merciful. 


O Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
One God, be merciful ! 

To me, of sinners sinning most, 
O God, be merciful! 





} 
{ 
| 





XII.—SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
* He restored him to his mother.”’ 


Jesus, when I fainsing lie, 
And the world is flitting by, 
Hold Thou up mine head : 
When the cry is, ‘* Thou must die,” 
And the awful hour draws nigh, 
Stand by my bed! 


Jesus! when the worst is o’er, 

And they bear me from the door, 
Meet the sorrowing throng : 

** Weep not!” let the mourner hear : 

Widow’s woe and orphan’s tear 
Turn into song. 


Jesus! in that last great day 
Come Thou down and touch my clay, 
Speak the word, ‘‘ Arise !” 
Friend to gladsome friend restore 
Living, praising, evermore, 
Above the skies ! 


—o— 


XIII.—SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
“ Why will ye die?” 


O wHy on death so bent? 

Hast thou not heard a voice that cries 

‘*T joy not in the death of him that dies ?” 
Then turn thee, and repent. 


Or is the heart yet hard, . 
And all too deep the guilty stain ? 
And seems it that the golden gates remain 
To thee for ever barred ? 


That voice still sounds within ; 
The Spirit and the Bride say ‘‘ Come: 
Return, poor outcast, to thy Father’s home, 
And leave the husks of sin.” 


Or wouldst thou yet awhile 
Linger amidst thine empty dreams, 
Loving to sojourn where forbidden streams 
Make fertile Sodom’s soil ? 


Speeds on thy brief reprieve : 
Not long shall sound the voice that cries 
‘*T joy not in the death of him that dies :” 
Then turn thyself, and live. 


dinigiial 
XIV.—TWENTY-FIRST SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
* Having done all, to stand.” 


Ten thousand times ten thousand 
In sparkling raiment bright, 

The armies of the ransomed saints 
Throng up the steeps of light : 

*Tis finished—all is finished, 
Their fight with death and sin : 

Fling open wide the golden gates, 
And let the victors in. 

















| 
| 
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What rush of hallelujahs 
Fills all the earth and sky ! 
What ringing of a thousand harps 
Bespeaks the triumph nigh ! 
O day, for which Creation 
And all its tribes were made : 
O joy, for all its former woes 
A thousand fold repaid ! 


O then what raptured greetings 
On Canaan’s happy shore, 
What knitting severed friendships up, 
Where partings are no more ! 
Then eyes with joy shall sparkle, 
That brimmed with tears of late : 
Orphans no longer fatherless, 
Nor widows desolate. 


—e— 
XV.—TWENTY-FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
WRITTEN FOR THE OLD 124rH TUNE. 


Our year of grace is waning to its close, 
Its autumn storms are louring from the sky : 
Shine on us with Thy light, O God most high : 
Abide with us where’er our pathway goes,— 


| Our Guide in toil, our Guardian in repose. 


All through the months hath beamed Thy cheering 
light, 
From Bethlehem’s Day-star w2xing ever on: 
Through every cloud Thy blessed Sun hath 
shone: 
Earth may be dark to them that walk by sight, 
But to Thy Church the day is always bright. 





Light us in life, that we may see Thy will, 
The track Thine hand hath ordered for our way: 
Light us, when shadows gather o’er our day : 
Shine on us in that passage lone and chill, — 
And then our darkness with Thy glory fill. 


Praise be to God from earth’s remotest coast, 

From lands, and seas, and each created race : 

Praise from the worlds His hand hath launched 

in space : 
Praise from the Church, and from the heavenly host: 
Praise to the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
—@— 
XVI.—EIN’ FESTE BURG IST UNSER GOTT. 
A FREE RENDERING FOR ENGLISH USE. 


A TowER of strength is God our Lord, 
A sure Defence, and trusty Guard : 
His help as yet in every need 
From peril hath our spirit freed. 
Our ancient foe, in rage, 
May all his spite display : 
May war against us wage, 
And arm him for the fray,— 
He who can keep all earth at bay. 


Weak is our unassisted power, 
Defeated soon in.danger’s hour : 
But on our side, and for the right, 
The Man of God’s own choice doth fight : 
Jesus the Christ, whose Name 
Exalted is on high,-— 
The Lord of hosts, the same 
That reigneth in the sky, 
He giveth us the victory. 


*,* These Hymns, and all others by the same Author, are at the disposal of any who may be desirous to use 
them. One condition only is imposed: that no alterations be made without the Author’s consent. 


Deanery, Canterbury, Epiphany, 1867. 


THE CAREER OF ENCKE. 


Ir is possible that some of our readers may be 
acquainted with this great man’s name only as the 


|, discoverer of Encke’s comet, which in fact he was 


not. But the great interest attaching to the science 


| Of astronomy, ought to secure for its most distin- 


| guished advancers, of whom he was certainly one, 


|| @ more universal reputation. 


After holding the post of Professor of Astronomy | 


|| at Berlin for about forty years, Johann Franz 


Encke was, not two years since, called from his 


earthly labours at the venerable age of seventy- 
|, four. He was born at Hamburg, on the 23rd of 





| September, 1791, and, at the age of only four years, 
was left, together with seven other children, by the 
| death of his father, to the care of his mother, a 
| woman of great nobleness and strength of character. 
After making some progress in classical studies at 
| Hamburg, he succeeded, at the age of twenty, in 





and astronomical knowledge, under the direction of 
the celebrated Gauss of Gittingen. The fame of that 
eminent man rests chiefly on his great improve- 
ments in the methods of calculating the orbits of 
planets and comets, and still more on the vast 
revolution he effected in magnetism, which indeed 
almost owes its formation as a regular science to 
him. To him has the motto most justly been 
applied, — 


“Thou, Nature, art my goddess, to thy | laws 
My services are bound —-——’ 


When Germany arose as one man, in the year 1813, 
to hurl back Napoleon from the Fatherland, and 
again when he escaped from Elba, in 1815, young 
Encke also took up arms, and, like Socrates, obeyed 
his country’s call. But when the ambition of ‘le 
, petit Corporal” finally met with its deserved chas- 


devoting himself to the pursuit of mathematical | tisement at Waterloo, and dove-like Peace once 
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more returned to Europe, Encke resumed his as- 
tronomical labours. During his military career, he 
had made the acquaintance of Lindenau, at once an 
astronomer and a statesman. By his influence, 
he was appointed first Assistant and afterwards 
Director of the Observatory at Seeberg, near Gotha, 
the latter appointment taking place in 1822. Here 
he accomplished a work, containing the most able 
discussion ever made of the transits of Venus over 
the Sun’s disc in the years 1761 and 1769. It is 
well known that the observation of the latter was 
|| the object of the first of Captain Cook’s voyages 
| round the world, with which we have all been 
| familiar from our childhood, The result of Encke’s 
investigation was, that the distance of the Sun 
from our Earth was about ninety-five millions of 
miles; this was accordingly adopted, and until quite 
recently copied, into every book on astronomy. 
Now, as astronomers have found it necessary to 
reduce this distance by a quantity considerable in 
itself, although small compared with the whole, a 
few words may be desirable regarding the amount 
of certainty that could fairly be attributed to 
Encke’s determination. To determine the Sun’s | 
distance by the transit of Venus, it was necessary | 
that that transit should be observed at two places | 
at least, one in the northern, and the other in the | 
southern hemisphere. The former was more or | 
less well accomplished in Russia, Norway, Siberia, 
and North America; the latter at Otaheite only, by 
Captain Cook and his companions, Mr. Green and 
Dr. Solander. Two French astronomers, Véron 
and Bougainville, did indeed also sail round the | 
world, with the view of making the observation on 
an island in the South Sea or in the East Indies ; 





but unfortunately the day of transit came upon | 


them when out of reach of land, so that reliable 
observation was impossible. 
is one of considerable delicacy, and one therefore 
which should be made by several persons with dif- 
ferent instruments, and not exactly in the same 


place, in order to avoid as much as possible all | 


personal, local, or instrumental sources of error. 
Captain Cook himself considered the time of the 
planet’s ingress upon the Sun’s dise to be twenty 
seconds later than one of his two associates estimated 
it to be, and the time of egress from the Sun’s disc 
to be ten seconds later. These differences, not- 


withstanding all possible care, were unavoidable, | 


and, as no other observations whatever were made 
in the southern hemisphere, Encke was obliged to 
adopt the supposition he thought the most pro- 
bable, as to where the true times lay from a consi- | 
deration of all the three accounts of the voyagers in 
the “‘ Endeavour.” His final result then, although 
much superior to any previously obtained, was of 
course subject to some uncertainty. This was also 
increased by the fact that the longitudes of some of 
the places where the observation was made in the 
northern hemisphere, particularly those in North 
America, were, in Encke’s time, but very imper- 


Now the observation 
| 





fectly known ; and titese form an important element 


in making use of the observations, or deriving the 
desired result from them. Accordingly from the 
measure obtained by a totally different means, in 
the year 1862, astronomers have arrived at the 
conclusion, that the real distance of the Sun is 
about ninety-one and a half millions of miles only, 
and this, there can be no doubt, is true at least 
within half a million of miles, 

In the year 1825 Encke was raised to the impor- 
tant post of Director of the Royal Observatory of 
Berlin. Small indeed was the reputation which 
that establishment then possessed, and small were | 
the means existing within it of essentially improving | 
it. A long line of illustrious names had long since 
made our own Greenwich watch-towers famous,. | 
and on the labours effected within them rested the | 
already noble fabric of astronomy. The contributions | 
of Germany had, it is true, begun, and all lovers of 
the science must for ever honour the great names of | 
Olbers and Bessel. To the latter we owe the first 
satisfactory and decisive determination of the dis- 
tance of a fixed star, and have thus been enabled to 
apply our measuring-rods to regions beyond our | 
own system, by the recognition of the fact that.the | 
first step, the star 61 Cygni, is distant by about. || 
forty billions of miles. Though we are digressing, 
we cannot help remarking on the wonderful nature | 
of the science we are dealing with, which teaches 
or rather shows, beyond all others, how insignifi- 
cant a place we hold in the immensity of space, and 
which, at the same time, hints, in no unintelligible | 
language, that a being with thoughts capable of 
penetrating so far beyond his own sphere is indeed 
only ‘‘a little lower than the angels,” and has the 
hope of a glorious inheritance before him. 

These achievements, however, are somewhat later 
in date than the time we are speaking of ; but we 
were led to mention them because it was to Bessel 


| that Encke owed his appointment as the head of 
| astronomy in Prussia. 


As we said just now, the 
Observatory was then but very ill equipped, but in 
afew years Encke succeeded in having a totally new 


| one built under his own directions, and furnished with 
| stitable instruments of first-class character, all being 
| ready for use in the year 1835. 

in the form of’a cross, the longest arm being directed 
| to the east, and containing the astronomer’s dwelling 


The building was 


house and apartments. Here Encke continued for 
nearly forty years, until, in 1863, illness made it 
necessary for him to retire from active life, and 


, spend the small remainder of his days in quiet and | 


retirement amidst his family. 
The magnitude and variety of his labours at 
Berlin cannot of course be particularised in a-short 
article like the present. The most useful, perhaps, 
was the great improvement he effécted in the | 
Berlin Ephemeris, and his excellent superintendence | 
of that publication, which im Germany occupies the | 
place of our Nautical Almanac, and whieh indeed, 
for several years, took precedence over the latter in 
value. For at that time the Nautical Almanac had 
deteriorated in character:from what it was under 
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| Astronomical Society in the year 1830 adjudged a | 
| medal.to. Encke for his valuable additions to the | 
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| the management of Dr. Maskelyne ; and when our 


|| Berlin annual, its President, Sir James South, could 
|| only express his hopes that similar additions would 


| shortly be madé to that of this. country, that it 
| should (using his own words), ‘‘rising, like a phoenix 


|| from its ashes, be as much superior to Encke’s as 
|| Encke’s is now superior to it, That, however, will 
|| be no easy task ; Encke, whose name.stands already 
i in the list of those to whom our medal has been 
|| before adjudged, is no ordinary rival.” 


The previous honour referred to in the last 
sentence was for cometary investigations, and this 
brings us to one of the discoveries of our astronomer 
which it would indeed be unpardonable to omit. 
As we mentioned at the beginning of this paper, 


|| his name is always connected with thescomet which 


| more than three years. 


revolves round the Sun in the short period of little 
He himself always called 


|| it Pons’s comet, as it was detected im.1805 by Pons, 
|| and his own attention not directed to.it until after- 


wards. After labours which astronomers only can 


1 appreciate, he showed that it was identical with a 


| comet seen by Miss Herschel (the illustrious sister 


and coadjutor of Sir William) in 179%, and by 


|| Méchain and Messier in 1786. 


He net only cal- 
culated its orbit, and predicted . the titme off its 


i return with great exactness, but following itt up att 


subsequent appearances, established the remarkablé 


fact that it is subject to some resistance in its 


motion, which continually: retards its progress by, 
slow degrees, and slightly~dimimishes: its. periodic 


| time. It is probable therefore that, even in the 
| interplanetary regions, space is not empty,— 


‘*______dreary nothing, desolate-abyesy 
From which astonished thought, recoiling; .turms;?— 


| but that it contains some ethereal medium, which, 
| although insufficient to check the motions of the 
| earth and other planets, produces appreciable 


effects upon those of this tiny body. Such at least 
, was the conclusion at which Encke arrived, as suc- 
cessively, at the end of each three and a half years, 


|| he found,. after carefully allowing for all’ other 


| 
} 


causes: of:distarbance, which:are well known power- 
fully to affeet: the rare matter of: a comet, that 


|| something acted upon it iw the precisely opposite 


| direction to that: of its motion, technically called a 


purely dangential opposiag force, The natural effect 


|| Of this is that the attraction of the Sun upon it 
|| becomes continually more pewerful compared with 


its own. projectile or onward force, so that it ap- 


|| proaches': nearer the Sum each revolution, has a 
|| smaller distance: to traverse, and accomplishes the 


| 
| 


journey. im a shorter time; each of its years, so to 
speak, . being, about. half! a day shorter than the 


|| preceding. 


The writer of this: hasty sketch came recently 
upon an address of ‘Encke, the immediate subject of 





which was-comets, It:was given at Berlin in 1859, 
and seme. of: the introductory remarks on the 








science he so highly adorned are so full of feeling, 
that. we believe, as the wish is almost. involuntary 
to hear the actual: words. of one m whom we are 
interested, we shall please our readers by offering 
a translation of them :— 

‘*The appearance of the starry heavens, when 
in their full splendour; produces an. elevating 


| impression upon every man, whether educated or 
| not. The lustre of the stars, their apparently 


irregular and nevertheless interesting, distribution 
through the sky, their calm tranquil motions re- 
moved above the jarring interests of the earth, 
motions which, although occasioning an altered 
appearance from night to night, bring back, after 
the lapse: of a year, the same succession, thus 
uniting vieissitude with regularity ; all this, aided 
by the very silence and solitude of the night, con- 
tributes to dispose the mind to meditate and reflect 
upon what this universe really is, which is thus 
exhibited'to ourview. Astronomy teaches us that 
the celéstial orb) which regulates and arranges all 
the affairs of our life is situated at a distance so 
vast. as: to surpass our conceptions, and that an 
interval much greater still separates us from the 
great. host of stars, that consequently our vision 
penetrates into distances to us immeasurable, into 
regions: the vastness of which language fails to 
expresss—thus does science still further augment 
the: impression originally made upon our senses. 
Whatiamelevatiog thought, to feel that we belong to 


‘amimmeasurable Whole, the parts of which are held 


together byybends, whose existence, however igno- 
rant'we may bee of their nature, we are constantly 
conscioussoft -thatilightiis so adapted that, although 
transmitted) fromm thie: mest: distant part of this || 
immense: Whole; ittis capable of placing us, through | 
thecinstrumentality: off thatiminute organ, the eye, || 
im»: conneetiom with: tlie outermost limits of the || 
universe, thus: giving rise to a species of corre- | 
spondence between us and those limits! 
effects are produced by the knowledge that, through 
the whole of nature in the organisations upon the 
earth, one and the same law everywhere holds, and | 
is exhibited in numberless modifications through 
tle whole gradation of organised beings, not only 
of those at present existing, but also of those in 
being long before all historical tradition, so that 
for example in the beasts of bygone ages, whose 
skeletons we dig up out of tlie depths of the earth, 
precisely the same type is found as that which 
we see in the animals now around us. But there is 
this essential difference between the feelings called 
forth by these investigations and those excited in 
our ‘minds by the perfections of nature deduced 
from asitonomical considerations; that, in researches 
into the minuter parts of the umiverse, although we 
are compelled to admire the same indications of 
adaptation and perfection as in its grander parts, yet 
we do not feel attracted by the desire of being more 
identified therewith: whereas, when considering 
spaces and bodies which extend and strengthen our 
ideas of vastness and immensity, the innate feeling 
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| towards the end of his directorship at Berlin, a 


arises that we are destined at a future time to enter 
into nearer connection with them, and to acquire a 
more perfect understanding of their nature than it | Professor Hansen, the author of the Lunar Tables, 
has hitherto been possible for us todo. Here then | now generally considered to be the best. 
we have an indication of the tendency of the mind 
of man to that which is above him.” 

The scientific world is not free from those 
disputes and altercations which unfortunately will 
occasionally arise even amongst the best and wisest 
of the sons of men, So it proved with Eucke; for 


calculated at Berlin by Briinnow, with the sanction 
of Encke: when they were put forth, Hansen con- 
ceived that the Berlin astronomers claimed origi- 


_ of the application they had made of them, and con- , nomical Society, in his éloge read to the society : 
sequently of the tables resulting from their calcu- | ‘‘It is well known that great theological activity, 
lations. The fact appears to be that Briinnow’s | not to say theological strife, surrounded Encke and 
method, somewhat different from Hansen’s, is quite | every other intellectual thinker in Germany; it 
as accurate, and it is to be regretted that the | may not perhaps concern us simply as students in 
dispute continued long after any real cause for | astronomy, but it cannot fail to interest us as men, 
| dispute had ceased : ‘‘obeying the law of inertia,” | to know what effect this independence of thought 
says the editor of the Astronomische Nachrichten and boldness of expression had upon the spirit of a 
(in which publication it was printed), ‘‘it went on.’’ | man, whose name will for ever be associated with 
|  Encke visited England in the autumn of 1840, in | some of the noblest and farthest-reaching efforts of 
| order to make himself acquainted with our obser- | the human mind. In reply to this question, we 
| vatories and men of science. He ever afterwards | are told by those who knew him intimately, that 
| retained a pleasing recollection of his reception in | Encke retained through life the strength and sim- 


this country. 
| This great astronomer died on the 26th of 
August, 1865. We cannot conclude this , brief 
notice of his life better than in the well-weighed 
words of the present President of the Royal Astro- 


| plicity of his early faith; and we also learn that 


he was heard repeatedly to say that one of the 
greatest pleasures of his life was derived from the 
fact that one of his sons had become a minister of 
the Gospel.” W. T. LYNN, 








| 
| 


somewhat angry controversy arose between him and | 


The | 
subject of the dispute was some planetary tables | 


nality in the use of methods discovered long before | 
by himself, and was induced to deny the accuracy | 
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THE CREED OF CHRISTENDOM. 


Il.—THE SONSHIP OF CHRIST. 
*“T believe... . in Jesus Christ His only Son our Lord.” 


Tue Apostles’ Creed, as it is undoubtedly the 
most ancient, so it is the grandest and the simplest 
of all the creeds. The simplicity in form and pur- | 
pose is in part the grandeur. ‘Yet in beginning to 

| write on a single clause, one soon becomes sensible 
of the great difficulty, indeed the impossibility, of 
keeping within what will be regarded as the proper 
limits. This difficulty is, of course, not peculiar to 


historical character, all these successive attacks, 
and shines out again, in the view of the world, in 
undiminished majesty, in unruffled serenity and 
sweetness, in glory that has not lost a ray, as 
some grand mountain, ‘‘ whose pinnacles pierce the 
clouds, whose foundations are beneath the waves,” 
sits silently for a while amid the gloom of passing 
shadows, or is lost to sight in the rack of hurrying 
religious or theological writing. Truth is manifold storms, but soon shines out again from the same 
and all-related. At whatever point of its great | place, and with the same lights on its brow, upon 
realm we are for the moment placed, we are, of the plains below. There are many unsolved diffi- 
necessity, in intellectual contact, consciously or un- | culties. There are discrepancies and apparent con- 
consciously, with the truth that is nearest, and, by tradictions in the accounts we have of the person 
means of that, with all that is beyond. But there | and life of Christ ; and these may well exercise the 
is in this creed an organic completeness which is | ingenuity of the learned, may even in a small 
almost unique. As, in the body, one member | measure try the faith of the devout. But the pre- 


cannot say to another, ‘‘I have no need of thee,” | ponderance of evidence in favour of the historic 
so each clause here is related to all, and all to each. verity of the life of Christ, according to the Gospel 
The present writer will, as far as possible, keep | records, is meanwhile rather increasing than dimi- 
within his own domain; and will, at any rate, nishing. The trust of the multitudes is not im- 
| heartily endeavour to be in sympathy with those | paired. No day dawns and sets on Christendom 

who are seeking for agreements more than for dif- | without hearing, audibly or silently expressed, from 

ferences, and who, alike in the search for and the | millions of trustful hearts the one confession, ‘‘I 


holding of truth, ‘‘strive to keep the unity of the | believe in Jesus Christ.” 
Spirit in the bond of peace.” 


Il. Every reader of the Gospels knows how often 
the phrase ‘‘the Son of man” occurs in them. But 
surely, on the plain historic ground. There can be | it is likely enough that many have not observed how 

no doubt that He ‘“‘ appeared ”—that He was born, | almost exclusively the phrase is used by the Lord 
lived, died, asa man. That the life of Jesus Christ | /Zimself. His disciples never call Him ‘‘ the Son of 
_ was a semblance and not a reality was an early | man.” It is His own favourite description of Him- 
heresy, naturally enough bred of the philosophies | self. And, no doubt, one of the principal reasons 
and religions of the time, and held in considerable | for such frequent use of the phrase is, His desire to 
variety of form. It were a waste of words to at- | be known among men as truly one of them, really 
tempt now any formal refutation of a long-extinct | and truly a man. Is it too much to say that He 
heresy. Some of the difficulties which aided in the | loves the title because He loves the thing—because 
production of Docetism are perpetual, arising out of | it pleases Him well to be a man? It is not that He 
the limitations of human knowledge. It is impos- | casts humanity around Him, like a mantle, in a 
sible to have a perfect intellectual comprehension of | little while to be put off. He could have done that | 
the mysteries of divine existence, or of the modes | as the angels do when they come on brief messages | 
of divine manifestation among men. But the Church | to earth. They can come without being born. They 
has long ago recognised this impossibility, and has | can go without dying; avd yet look like men when 
found in such recognition an aid rather than a hin- | they show themselves here, 
drance to her faith. ‘‘Great is the mystery of 
godliness, God was manifest in the flesh.” 


I. “I believe in Jesus Christ” plants us at once, 





But ‘‘forasmuch as 
the children are partakers of flesh and blood, He 
also Himself likewise took part of the same,” and 
The mythical theory of the life of Christ lies | in this phrase, ‘‘the Son of man,” so often on His 
| much nearer to us, and can hardly yet be said to be | lips, gladly owns the ‘‘ part” He has taken, says, 
| dead. It is only dying. But the process of disso- | in effect, that He is thankful to have been born, 
| lution is going on rapidly; and soon that whole | that it rejoices Him to live, that He is willing to © 
| theory, pretentious, shadowy, changeful, whose | die. 

| bold aim was to leave the world without a personal 
| Saviour, will have followed the trooping shadows | this phrase to make it mean, according to the mis- | 
| of the past, and gone to the oblivion it so well | apprehensions of some, that He was only human, | 
| deserves. Not learned men only, but the simplest | and not also divine, Rather, it means, that He is | 
|| adherents of the Christian faith, can see how Jesus | not only divine, but also human. For the phrase 
Christ—the Christ of the Gospels—survives, as a | is, not ‘‘Son of man,” “‘a Son of man,” or ‘‘the 


But now it would be a complete pervérsion of | 
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Son of a man,” but, in the way of excellence and | 
sole peculiarity ‘‘Tae Son of man.” ‘‘ Son of man,” 
said the angel to Ezekiel, indicating nothing more 
than his participation of human nature, ‘‘ The 
Son of man,” says Christ, pointing to His Divinity 
while asserting His Humanity. Peter’s confession, 
for the making of which he was pronounced 
‘blessed’? by our Lord Himself; puts the matter 
above question,—‘‘ Thou art the Christ, the Son of 
the living God.” Of course the disciples never had 
any. doubt concerning the proper humanity of their 
Master; but His Divinity seems to have dawned 
upon them by degrees. It came in gleams, and in | 
softer shinings. It filled the air about them. It 
troubled them ; it cheered them ; it castthem down 
and lifted them up; and at length stood out, 
although, perhaps, not perfectly until affer the 
Resurrection, with unwavering clearness to their 
faith for ever. I have spoken of the inductive | 
gropings of the disciples, from the human which 
was visible, up to the divine which, although 
generally invisible, shone throught and down upon 
them ‘“as they were able to bear it.” But when 
Jesus was “glorified,” they not only bad full 
revelation of the great fact and mystery of our 
redemption—God manifest in the flesh—but they 


|| then.remembered how He had told them of all this 


before, in words which they had allowed to drop 


| out: of mind, or to lie there unrecognised and un- 


'| proaching'the divine meaning of the phrase, “‘ His , that—whatever other manifestations might have 


known—how plainly He had spoken of His Divine 
Sonship to men, how He had put it into actions, 
how He had expressed it in prayer to His Father— 
and, then, they wrote all this down “ that we also 
might believe.” 

There is another, a more abstract way, of ap- | 


only Son.” It may be deduced as a necessary 
inference from the Fatherhood of God. If there be 
av.eternal ‘‘ Father Almighty,” there must be an | 
eternal son, or sons ; for the terms are strictly cor- 
relative. As there can be no husband without a | 
wife, no king‘without a subject, so there cannot be 
a@ father without a son, an Eternal Father without 
an Eternal'Son, Nocreature is eternal; there must 
therefore be a‘ sonship far above ours, a son quite 
other than we. And as, in the nature of the case, 
we need not look anywhere in the created universe 
for such a being, we can look nowhere else but into 
“*the bosom of the Father” to find ‘‘His dear Son.” 


| L am aware that this kind of reasoning, like some 


\| heights too giddy for us. 
find out God?” 


philosophical arguments’ for the doctrine of the 
Trinity, takes us along a dim pathway, towards | 
“Who can by searching | 
For nothing cau we be more in- | 


_ competent’ than for any sufficient discovery of the | 


Divine Nature’ by means of abstract speculation. | 
But, surely, all that we have ventured to say is in 
accordance with the inspired declaration, “The | 


only begotten Son which is in the bosom of the | 


Father, He hath declared Him;”' and with our 
blessed: Lond’s own declaration, ““He that hath | 


| seen Me, hath scen the Father.” 


| strictly personal advent upon the scene? 


, to humiliation and death, 


| call His name Jesus: 


| and wholesome issues; 





Ill. This revelation of the Fatherhood of God 


through the Sonship of Christ, is for a purpose of 
the utmost practical importance. It is for nothing 
less than the world’s redemption. It is, that, 
‘**knowing the only true God and Jesus Christ, 


| whom He hath sent,” we might have eternal life 


in the knowledge. This great manifestation of God 
in Christ is not intended for our instruction 


| simply, for the communication of religions know- 


ledge to men by means of their natural faculties; as 
knowledge of other kinds is conveyed among men 
themselves, by the teacher to the taught, by the 
man of experience to the. novice. If this were all, 
as far as we are able to judge, the means are too 
great for the end. This stupendous interposition of 


the Deity, if indeed it be what all Christendom has 


ever believed it to be, very God coming down to 


man—through bending heaven to a wondering | 
earth, infinite wealth and glory exchanged for the | 
| meanest, and darkest, and bitterest things that | 
earth could give—does it all issue in only this, that | 
Jesus Christ becomes the world’s chief school- | 


master? ‘The Father of lights” is of course 
always shedding them forth in this as iu other 
worlds. But He is, so to speak, in no haste to do 
this ; He has time enough, and He takes time. The 
general progress of the world—may we not say of 
the universe ?—is slow. And if nothing more than 
education and development were needed, is it likely 
that He would interrupt, or at any rate immea- 
surably elevate the process, by a miraculous and 
If no- 
thing were going wrong in this world, if men were 
taking no harm, except of temporary. kinds, 
seems every way likely, judging from the analogies, 


been made—this manifestation in the flesh, in order 


held. 
that danger is abroad, and of the most serious kind. 
His very appearance, in such guise, is a revelation 
of our sin. His name, Jesus, ‘‘ the Saviour,’ 
our name to be ‘‘the lost.” We cannot have the 
full meaning of the name Jesus, which the angel, 
at His birth, declared it to contain, 


from their sins,” 


sponding truth, that, in this sin, the world, without 


| Him, is utterly ‘‘lost.” 


‘*Our lost state by nature,” has always, as might 
be supposed, held a chief place in the writings of 
divines ; and it has always been a favourite theme, 
as it is a. very necessary; one, with practical 
preachers of the gospel. Yet -perhaps there is no 
religious subject on which it is more difficult to 
write or speak with wisdom, and to any gracious 
It is.so easy to exaggerate ; 
although when the truth is. rightly conceived, ex- 
| aggeration is hardly possible. It is so easy to 
| misstate the case, and press. the charges in a form 
to which the conscience makes little or no response. 
There is a way of vilifying human nature, and 








it | 


would have been with- | 
His very coming, therefore, is a proclamation | 


> shows || 


‘*‘ Thou shalt | 
for He shall save His people | 
without assuming the dark corre- | 
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can be heard: no more; nor its. yellow lustre: seen. 





|| Up. 


| not.in.what mire, or 
found ;, but she never doubts that when.it is.found | 
|| it. will be silver still. The shepherd has: ‘‘lost”’ 

] a sheep in the wilderness, and goes seeking it by 


| height, and hollow, and thorny thicket, but ‘‘ when 


| he hath found it,” bruised, it may be, and. ex: 

| hausted,, ‘‘he carries it. home. rejoicing.” 
| time at least, it. is nearer to his heart. than the 
| ninety-and-nine that went not. astray.. God forbid 
that we should be understood.as seeking im any 
|| way to lessen the guilt of human sin. That guilt, 
| rightly conceived, is more intense and. profound 
| than our most serious thought can.make it. Apart | 
| from Hima who seeks and saves, the case is one of 
| irretrievable calamity. It is not that there is a 
|| shadow falling here and there over the brightness : 
| it is that the night'has come. It is not that some 
|| hindrances have happened to humanity in its pro- 
|| gress onwards and upwards: it is that it has fallen 
utterly down, away down to a quite lower level. 
It is not that man is troubled, tried, unfortunate, 
baffled, and mistaken for a little: it is that he is 
“lost.” Ah, tliat word ‘‘lost,” coming from /is lips; 
tells all, It is as when a man tossing in sickness, 
| but, hoping. to be well again in a few days, sees 
! suddenly, at: his. bed-side the face of a physician 
| who. is: called only in cases of emergency’ and 
| danger, and. knows then: in a moment that: he is 
] very ill. When: ‘the only Sou” of the Father 
|| comes into the world. as ‘Jesus: Christ” the 
|| Saviour appointed, and! says, looking us in the 
\ face, ‘‘L am come to seek and: save that.which is 
| lost,” can we be less than deeply troubled, and 
! utterly serious? Dare we try then to mitigate the 

case, or gild over the misery, or deny the guilt? 
] Lost! What.a word.is this, even in those appli 

cations and uses of it, which, alas, are not un- 
|| common among us! It is often brimful of gorrow 
|| and anguish. It is perhaps the saddest word we 
| ever speak. It expresses privation, desolateness, 
misery. It is like a wail from the wilderness: in 
| which some helpless pilgrim or company are wan- | 
dering or lying down to perish. It is like the | 
| dirge of a stormy midnight over sinking ships 
| and drowning men—like the sighs. which come 
from the windows of a prison where lie captives | 
doomed to death. 
cases, it is sad. Property is in danger: the case 
fluctuates from day to day, and the man whose 
property it is says, often, to his friends, ‘‘I am 
very anxious.’ Then some day the thing is 


| 
| 
| 
| 








depreciating all its. qualities down to so low a level, _ settled, and one word expresses all, “ Lost!” 
that the greatness of the loss vanishes from the young man shows signs of giddiness and instability, 
mind, for there remains practically very little ta be yet\for a while is held: back, or drawn back, from 
saved. Not only has the gold become dim and the brink of folly and destruction ; 
tarnished, but, according, to the representation, it | makes the fatal plunge, and heart-broken friends 
has ceased to be gold. The ring of the noble metal | say, with a more bitter grief than they would feel 


| 


It is not merely lost, it is destroyed. The cor- | makes a very touching use of this word in the case 


| rosion has gone through, and throngh and eaten it of Enoch Arden when he brings him home, after 
Jesus, the Saviour, never puts: the case so. | long absence, only to hear tidings and see sights 
} The. woman has ‘‘lost” her silver piece, and knows | that will sink him into his grave. 
or dust, or dark corner, it may be | | him, not. knowing— Enoch was'so brown, so bowed, 


| 
| 


For: the | 





A || 
; but at last 


| at a Christian’s grave, “Lost.” 


Our great poet 


The widow tells 


so broken—all the story of his house :— 


‘* And oer his countenance 

No shadow past, nor motion: anyone 

tégarding; well had deemed he felt the tale 
Less than the teller: only when she closed, 
‘ Enoch, poor. man, was cast away and lost, ; 
He, shaking his grey head pathetically, 
Re peated muttering x ‘cast away and lost,’ 
Again in deeper i inward w hispers ‘ lost! 0 








I camnot help feeling that these nearer’ senses of 


| the word: catch some of the pathos that is in them || 


from: the farther and wider sense of it which under- || 
lies: all. others—that signification which our Lord || 
| expresses, when, looking on humanity, speaking to 
humanity, He says, ‘“I am come to seek and save || 
that: which is lost;” that sense which we also 


| express, when in grateful response we say, each for 


himself, ‘‘I believe in Jesus Christ.” Too grate- 
fully has no man ever yet made that’ confession. 


| Nor: bas any’man ever thought of himself and his 


sinfal:state with too much shame and grief. As a 
matter of fact, amd apart from all theory on the 
subject, it is now as it has ever been—he who has 
the profoundest sense of unworthiness and impo- || 
tence comes most naturally aud easily to the reali- 
sation of the highest ideas, and the best attainments | 
of the Christian life. ‘‘ He that‘ humbleth himself | 
is. exalted.”” That purified moral sense which | 
enables us to see sin with a sorrowing heart, also 


| gives us the vision of purity and tlie thirst for God. 


Take it even in the lighter | 


| explanations, by telling us so much. 


Those who ‘cry from the depths” scon follow their 
cries and looks; come to sit on thrones, are meu 
after God’s'own heart. Those who, sinking in the 
waves; cry, ‘* Lord, save,” become rocks on whicli, 
historically, cliurches are built; pillars in the 
House of God; men whose shadows will be whole- 
some as they pass along city streets. 

Y must not venture into the province of those 
who shall sneceed, by hinting at any “plan of 
salvation.” In our inner thought, we must all 
have something that may be called a plan—some 
systematic arrangement of our beliefs and opinions, 
some logical concatenation of our creed. We must, 
too, with the nature God has given us, see some 
reasons for God’s declarations and procedure in 
regard to the-forgiveness and restoration of hu- 
manity. He clearly recognises and honours this 
moral quality of ow nature by giving so many 
He puts us 


| by his revelations amid the great facts, relations, 
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powers of the universe. Law, sin, grace, flesh, 
spirit, angels, devils, God incarnate, Heaven, Hell 
—we have our part to play, and our destiny to 
work out amid all these, and it is indolence or 
pusillanimity to shrink from knowing and verifying 
as far as we can. But on the other hand it is a 
profitless presumption to attempt to pursue our 
knowledge within the lines and beyond the lights 
of revelation. We are soon ‘at our wits’” and 
our reason’s ‘‘end.” We soon touch infinity. We 
soon gaze on mystery. Our measuring lines are too 
scant —our penetrative faculty too forceless. Baffled 
and blinded, we turn again to the light—to Him 
who is the light of the world and the life of men ; 
we watch His coming and His going, and in the facts 
of His wondrous life—holding, as they do, in solu- 
tion, or in dependence, all the doctrines, we accept 
the free, full, salvation of God; we say, with 
Christendom, that we ‘‘ believe in Jesus Christ.” 


IV. The proof and fruit of this acknowledgment 
and experience of his redemptive power, will be 
seen in practical and hearty submission to His 
sovereignty as ‘‘Our Lorp.” ‘The Lord is our 
Law-giver ; the Lord is our King ;” or, in homelier 
application, He is still ‘‘ The Master ”—laying law 
and rule upon the daily life of each one of His 
followers. We may look at this truth for a moment 
in the larger, and then in the limited individual 
aspect. In the larger, the largest sense, ‘‘ He is 
Lord of all;” ‘‘set at the right hand of God;” 


‘*in the heavenlies,” supreme in heavenly places, | 


and in heavenly things; ‘above all principality, 
and power, and might, and dominion ;” ‘‘ having 


all things under His feet ;” ‘‘ Head over all to the | 


_ Church ;” “‘ Gatherer together of all things in Him- 


| ciliation and harmony. All this is substantially 
|| acknowledged by all Christendom. On the part of 
| some Churches, there are what others regard, 
| viewed controversially, as perilous qualifications of 
| this supremacy, in the setting up of rivalries to His 
, sole authority. It admits, however, of little prac- 
|| tical doubt that the almost unanimous assent of 
Christendom is given to the proposition that ‘‘ He 
is Lord of all.” Even weak and dark souls see His 
glory shining highest, and, in proportion as they are 
earnest, find a way to Him. It is encouraging also 


to observe how largely, and, still better, how in- 
creasingly Christendom is ruled by her Lord. We 
are far from wishing to deny that heathendom yet 
lingers, even entrenches itself in dark places and 





long and arduous struggle before there can be any 
final proclamation of victory for the truth and for | 
the Lord. But on the other hand it concerns us to 
mark all real progress made, and to lose no en- | 
couragement that legitimately comes to us from the } 
achievements already won, or from the probable || 
successes of the future. 
on earth, who now reigns in heaven, are found | 








| Christ.” 


things, and offers stout resistance to the law and the 
spirit of Christianity within the circle which she 
has claimed, and, in a sense, consecrated to herself, 
There remains yet much to be done in all depart- 
ments of our complex life ; there is before us yet a | 











His words, who once spake || 


embodied in the jurisprudence of nations, inscribed | 


on the pages of the historian, enshrined by the | 


moralist among his first principles, set by the poet 
in his pictures of choicest beauty, recognised and | 
exhibited continually in even the most ephemeral | 
productions. He reigns: He rules—not only by 
divine overmastering power, but by the ideas, the || 
principles, the sentiments of the Christian faith. 
By the truth and gentleness of His kingdom, He | 
restrains and rules the spirits of men and the | 
councils of nations. He assuages even the fierce 
spirit of war, tempers the passions of multitudes, | 
and—slowly it may be, yet surely—is moulding the | 
forms of society and directing its hidden processes, | 
with a view to the civic and social perfection of the 
future. 
The same blessed rule of law and grace is over | 
each individual life. The Saviour becomes the Lord. | 
The love that saves has in it the law that rules; | 


| and the law that rules still breathes the love that 


saves. When a man “comes to himself,” be it | 
suddenly, like the prodigal, in some far country of . 


| sin, or, what is still better and more to be desired, 
self ;”—as the centre and power of universal con- | 


insensibly, in the growing and under the nurture of 


| grace, he feels instinctively that he is called to 
| obedience in active and 


passive conformity to the 
perfect will. He is ‘“‘found” for this. He lives 
for this. This is salvation. By how much there is 
of conformity to the will and the rule of ‘‘the 
Lord,” by so much and no more is salvation attained. 
Escape is of value to us only if we advance into free- 
dom. Safety is a blessing, indeed we may say is a 
fact, only as we translate and expand it into progress. 
We are not to stay in our very service, until we 
climb to its highest places, where the servant be- 
comesgthe son, with conscious part in the great in- 
heritance, and we stand forth at length—awful 
elevation !—‘‘heirs of God, and joint-heirs with 


ALEXANDER RALEIGH. 
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| forenoon. His manner was cold and formal, as that 
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THE STARLING. 





THE LESSON 


By the clear margin of the pleasant streams, 
In pure and pale and pearly glow, 
Row after row, 
Like virgins wrapt in fleecy dreams 
That come and go— 
Behold the lilies waving to and fro. 


They sing their whispering hymns to God alone, 
Touching with snow-crowned diadem 
His garment’s hem ; 
They sing as knowing they are known, 
Each leaf and stem 
Chants its hosannah that He cares for them. 


They labour not, they have not any care ; 
All light without, they do not sin ; 
All love within, 
They spread white bosoms to the summer air ; 
All peace they win, - 
And never grieve, and neither toil nor spin. 





OF THE LILIES. 


Their low-voiced music ripples through the shade 
Like songs that float upon the breeze 
From distant seas ; 
No royal king was yet arrayed 
Like one of these, 
Throned on the breath of day in murmurous ease. | 


And when the night drops down so soft and still 
And herding clouds together creep, 
They do not weep, 
But bend, and close, and wait at will 
In silence deep 
Lulled by night’s patient arms they lie and sleep. 


Could ye but teach this meekness to my heart, 
In duty as a goal revealed, 
In rest a shield ; 
I should then know the better part, 
And when to yield, 
And how to trust—ye lilies of the field. 
HENRY W. PARKINSON. 


THE STARLING. 
By THE EDITOR. 


CHAPTER V.—THE SERGEANT ALONE WITH HIS 
STARLING, 


Mr. SmELLIE called for the Sergeant on Monday 


of one who had power, if not right, on his side, 
and whose pride was flattered by the conviction 
that his real or supposed opponent was in the wrong. 
And his reception was as cold as his salutation, for 
although Adam had respect for his minister, and 
also for Mr. Menzies, he had none whatever for 
Mr. Smellie. He had reasons known to himself, 
but unsuspected by Smellie, for his dislike. 

‘¢Mr. Mercer,” said Smellie, ‘‘I have called on 
you, in order first of all to correct a grave error 
you have committed in regard to Mary Christie, 
the child boarded by the Kirk Session with Mrs. 
Craigie.” 

‘I’m not aware, Mr. Smellie,” replied the Ser- 
geant, ‘‘ that you are the Kirk Session, or have any 
richt whatsomever to correct my error, as ye ca’t, 
in this matter.” 

Smellie smiled sarcastically, and added, ‘“‘In a 
friendly way at least, Mr. Mercer. You, of course, 
ken that the whole expense of the child must be 
borne by yourself, for I don’t believe that the 


|| Session will pay one farthing to you—not a farthing 


—as you have taken her from Mrs. Craigie on your 
ain responsibility.” 

**T ken a’ that; and I ken also that I mean to 
keep her frae Mrs. Craigie, unless the Session and 
the law hinder me ; and if they do, on them be the 


| curse of injuring the orphan. Understan’ then that 
I mean to keep her at my ain expense, even should 
the Session offer to pay for her. Anything else, Mr. 
Smellie?” 

‘© Well then, Mr. Mercer,” said Smellie, ‘‘ see to 
it, see to it ; for there will be determined opposition 
to you.” 

‘**T have had worse in my day, Mr. Smellie,” drily 
replied the Sergeant, ‘‘and I am not afraid. In 
the meantime Mary remains here, and if the law 
doesna force me to gie her up, she will never return 
to Mrs. Craigie—that’s settled. An’ if the Session 
kent the woman as I do, they wad be thankfu’ as I 
am that Mary is wi’ me and no’ wi’ her. Anything 
mair to complain o’ in what ye ca’ a freendly 
way ?” 

“Oh, nothing, nothing!” said Mr. Smellie, with 
pent-up annoyance, ‘“‘except that the committee 
| which the Session appointed—that’s me and Mr. 
Menzies—to deal with you about this scandal—a 
most unpleasant business—mean to call for you this 
evening at six, if that hour will suit ?” 

‘*As well, or as ill, as any other hour, Mr. 
Smellie,” replied Adam, ‘‘for I dinna mean to be 
| dealt with, either by you or by Mr. Menzies.” 
| “Not to be dealt with, Mr. Mercer! Do ye 
| mean to say that ye won’t even receive the com- 
| mittee ?” he asked with amazement. 
| That's jist exactly what I mean, Mr. Smellie! 

I don’t mean to receive your committee, that’s plain, 
‘and you may tak’ a minute o’t. If you wish to 
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|| ye needna trouble yoursel’ wi’ me. What I have said 

|| Pl stan’ to like a man; what I have promised I'll 

|| perform like a Christian ; and what I canna do I 

i| winna do. If ye need mair explanation, this maybe 

|| will suffice :—that I'll no’ kill my bird for you nor for 
the Session, nor yet for the minister, nor for the hail 
parish; and that ye may as well try to kill me wi’ 
blank cartridge, as try yer han’ in persuading me 
to kill the Starling. So, Mr. Smellie, as far as that 
business is concerned, ye may gang hame, and no 
wat yer shoon to come my gait ony: mair.” 

‘*Sae be it, sae be it!” replied Smellie, with a 
cackle of a laugh, as:much as to say ‘‘I have him!” 
He then bowed and departed, walking silently 
like a cat along the street, but not purring. Yet he 
seemed to be feeling for something with the long 

| hairs which projected from his whiskers like 
bristles. 

Poor Adam! Now began such a week in his 
history as he never had experienced before. Oh! 
it was cold, dark, and dreary! He had to drink the 
cup of loneliness in the midst of his fellow men— 
the bitterest cup which can be tasted by one who 
loves his brother. But all his suffering was kept 
within his own heart, and found ‘no relief in word, 
or sigh, or tear.” 

What a sinner he had become in the opinion of 
many of the respectable inhabitants of Drumsylie ! 
What a double distilled spirit of evil!—far over 
proof, for no proofs are ever applied to such evil 
spirits. Drumsylie was all agog about him. He 
was as interesting as a shipwreck to a seaport 
town; as a great swindle to a stock exchange ; 






































had he done? What hat he been guilty of? 
Some said, or at least heard that some one élse 
had said, that he had insulted the minister and the 
Kirk Session ; others, that he had secretly supported 
himself as a poacher; others, that ‘he had been 
heard to declare, that rather than'kill the bird, he 
would, out of mere spite and obstinacy, give up the 
eldership, the church, ay, even Christianity itself ; 
others, that*he had stolen a child ‘from Mrs. Craigie, 
whom, though a woman, he, a soldier, had ‘threat- 
\} ened to strike in his own house; &e, He was a 
terror even to evil doers ! 

Most marvellous is this birth and upbringing of 
lies! Who lays the first egg? How does it multiply 
so rapidly into thousands? And how singular is 
the development of each individual of the species— 
through all the stages of evil ‘thoughts, suspicious 
hints, wondering i/’s and maybe’s, perversions, éx- 
aggerations, fibs, white lies—until it is fully fledged 
into out-and-out lies repeated with diligence, malice, 
and hate! "We can give no aceount of this social 
phenomenon except the old one, of the devil being 
the father of the whole family, and training up 
each in the way it should go in order to please him, 
its parent. 

In Drumsylie, ‘as in other towns,’ there were some 





















} ken why, ye had better speer at Mr. Porteous. But | 


or as a murder to a quiet neighbourhood 1 What | 


| quarrel with his minister, or rather of his minister 


| ing and mourning over the sins and shortcomings of 
| their. neighbours, that they had little time or incli- 
| nation to confess their own. Some of these confes- 
| sors might be heard during this week in Adam’s 
| history lamenting :—‘‘Oh! it’s a dreadfu’ place || 
| this! Eh! it’s eneuch to keep ane sleepless to think | 
| o’t! When a man like Adam Mercer becomes a 
| scoffer, and despises ordinamees, and,” &c. &c. 
| But it would ‘be unjust :to Drumsylie and the 
Sergeant to affirm that this state of public feeling 
| had not many marked exceptions, Some, chiefly 
| among the poor, truly loved him, and sympathised || 
| with him, and openly confessed this. Many pro- 
tested, in private at least, against his treatment. | 
But such is, alas! the moral cowardice, or may-be 
| the thoughtlessness only, of even good men, that 
| many did not express to Adam their goodwill | 
towards him, or their confidence in his ‘righteous- | 
ness. It is indeed remarkable, in a free country 
of brave men, how very many there are who, 
before taking any decided part.in questions which 
distract communities, ‘small or great, attentively 
consider on which side the hangman is, or seems 
likely to be. The executioner’s cord seen in the 
possession of this or that party has a wonderful 
influence on the number of its adherents. As 
far as appearances went, this distinguished public 
officer was for the time being on the side of the 
Rev. Daniel Porteous. And so the cautious and 
prudent consoled themselves by saying: ‘‘It is 
not our business.” ‘‘ Least said soonest mended.” || 
‘“Why quarrel with the minister?” ‘‘ Why dis- 
please my aunt or my uncle, who are so bigoted || 
and narrow?” ‘Mr. Porteous and the ‘majority || 
of ‘Session ‘may be wrong, bit that is their affair, || 
not ours.” ‘Such were some 6f the characteristic 
sayings of the men who were doubtful as to the side 
Calcraft favoured. 

Mr. Smeltie had communicated Adam Mercer's 
resolution to Mr. Menzies, “and this had deterred 
him from attempting to fdllow in the ‘track of ex- 
postulation with Adam, which it was evident 
would lead to nothinz. ‘Smellie had failed—who 
could succeed’? “Mr. Menzies ought to have tried. 
Some success, by one good man in dealing with 
another good man, is certain. 

The ‘Session met on'the next Sunday after ‘Adam's 








with him. ‘The court was, as usual, ‘‘ constituted 
by prayer.” But whether the spirit ef prayer con- 
stitutes the spirit of every metting opened by it, 
may, without offence, be questioned. It is un- 
necessary to condense the debates— ‘for debates 
there were at’this ‘meeting. Adam, with a soldier's 
gentlemanly ‘feeling, did not attend; ‘Smellie, in 
spite of some opposing murmurs of dissent, ascribed 
his absence to ‘“‘contumacious prifle,” and ‘the 
minister did not contradict him. 

Mr. Porteous addressed the court. He asked 
whether it was possible for them to stop proceed- 
ings in the case of Mr. Mercer without stultifying 





who so indtiged the self-pleasing ‘habit of confess- 

















themselves? Had they not taken the very mililest 
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| and most jadicious course, and considered ‘not only 
what was due to themselves but also to their erring 
| brother? Yet they had not only failed to obtain 
| the slightest concession from him, ‘but ‘he had gone 
| so far as even ‘to refuse to ‘reecive or confer ‘with 
their own committee. The case was no doubt most 
distressing to them all, but, as far as he could see, 
it would bring well-merited ridicule on ‘all church 
discipline if they dropped it at this stage. To 





appoint another deputation would be disrespectful | 


to the dignity of the court; and as for himself, 
he had done all he could to bring about an-amieable 
settlement: in fact, on last Sabbath evening, he 


had'had a private interview in the manse with Mr. | 
Mercer, which had ‘terminated, he grieved to ‘say, 


in a most unsatisfactory manner. 


|| harangue. 
|| by William Simpson, farmer, of ‘Greenfield, and 


the present at least, he was probably no longer 
an elder. But as he never had formed the habit 
of visiting the sick as a mere official, but ‘had 
made his office only a better means, given him in 
God’s provideuce, for gratifying his benevolent and 
Christian ‘feelings, ‘he went, as he.was wont to do, 
with a peaceful spirit and loving heart. The poor 
and suffering whom he visited received him with 
their:usual kindness and gratitude. They felt that 
Adam could ‘not be a bad or false man; ‘that 
in him was love—love in its ‘meekness, calm- 
ness, self-possession, sympathiy, ‘and forgiveness of 
others. They could not, perhaps, explain ‘the 
grounds of their perfect unreserved confitlence in 
him, yet-they could not—it was impossible —enter- 


| tain any doubts of ‘his Olristian character which | 
|| Such was the general teuour of the minister's 


It was in vain that Mr. Gordon, backed | 


| Andrew Semple, watchmaker, argued against the | 


I | minister—the latter declaring that the Session were 
|, putting back the hands of the clock, and falling 
| behind time. 


But all in vain! Adam, by the casting vote of the | 
'| Moderator, was ‘‘suspended” from the eldership; | Mary on ‘Charlie’s chair, beside himeelf, ‘resolving, | 


| and power. Mr. Gordon and ‘the two elders ‘who 


| 


could hinder.their hearts:from feeling what ‘they in 
many cases expressed with their lips: *‘A real 
guid man is Adam ‘Mereer! Tt’s me that should 
say it, for he has been‘kind ‘and guid to me. I’m 


no saying wha's richt' or wrang; I-ken this only, 
I wish we had mair like 


that [ll stan’ by Adam ! 
him !” 


On his return home after these visits, he placed | 


|| that is, deprived for a ‘time of his official position | although the ‘other members of the class were still | 


absent, ‘that he would nevertheless ‘teach Mary-as 


|| agreed with him, vehemently protested against | their representative, as well as for her own ‘sake. 


| what they called the ‘“‘tyrannical proeeeding.” 


i 


|| Most fortunately for the cause of justice, ‘the Rev. 


There had come into his ‘possession ‘one of those i 
| small books of religious guidance and instruction 


} | Daniel was not a bishop who could rule ‘his parish | which many intellectual people —so called, but pro- 


presbyters as his own ‘‘principles,” whims, or— | bably not'so’recogmised by the angels who minister 
| pardon the irreverent insinuation—his indigestion, | 


might dictate. 


There wasia higher court,.and there | would despise any ‘still small voice” 


even to children—affect to despise, just as they 
‘when ‘com- 


|| was the law of the Jand,higber ‘than the court, ‘to | pared with the lowd storm, the brilliaut-fire, and 


curb the minister’s will, o 
when in a passion—his 


pated, reversed by the Presbytery, though the dis- 


| 

} 

of the Session: might be, as was confidently antici-’| bedridden Christian, ‘for each day of the year, with 
| 

| 


| how the winds of heaven blew,:when they were only 
| moved by their own breath. 


from church, he fortunately did not know, though 


Kirk Session was. He knew ecttainly that his case 
must not only:-have come before the court, but must 


of remark, of suspicion, » 
pain. It was a temporary comfort, however, that 
he had no certain bad news to communicate to 
Katie, and that he could say, as he ditl with truth, 
“Tt wasna for me to be present, or to interfere. 
They have done their duty nae doot, an’ I have 
done mine as far as I could.” 


before sunset, Adam went to visit ome ‘or two of 
the sick, infirm, or bedridden, who were on his list 
to attend to as an elder. Not until he was on his 
way to their homes did:he-realise the fact that, for 








When Adam returned on that Sunday afternoon: 


he more than suspected, what the decision of the: 


also, froni.its ature, have caused such a division of ' 
opinion as would make his position as an elder one ' 
and, to him, of personal | 


When his ‘humble Sunday meal was over, and: 


» he always called it | the powerful, rock-moving earthquake. 


This ‘book | 


sce. ‘The ‘sentenee’| was but a -nmtmber of texts, wisely arranged ‘by a 


| one of special antl deeper import for its Sabbaths. 
trict was notoriously marrow .and prejudiced, and | The ‘text for this Lord’s Day was—‘‘They who 
| some of the clergy fancied that the straws showed | 


| 





kuow Thy name will ‘put ‘their ‘trust in ‘Thee;” | 
and Adam said to her, when she had repeated ‘it 
as ‘the lesson ‘for the day, “ Do ‘ye -understan’ what 
is‘meant by’ trusting’ Go?” 

“*T’m ‘no sure,” ‘she’ said. | 

“But ye surely ‘ken ~whdt ‘it wad be ‘to trust 
me ?—Do ye, Mary ?” 

Mary looked up and smiled. ‘She made no reply, 
but was evidently puzzled ‘by an ‘attempt she was 
unconsciously making to understand the possibility 
of want of ‘trust in ‘the Sergeant. So, finding no 
response, ie again asked, “““Wad ye trust me, my 
wee ‘woman ?” 

Mary seemed vexed, and said, ““What wrang hae 
Idune? Ye telt me to cd” you ‘faither, and I canna 
help doing it; ‘sae ye maunna be angry, for I hae 
nae faither but’you.” 

“Twas sure ye wad ‘trast ne,” said ‘the Scer- 
geant; “but, Mary dear, wad ye'trust Goil'?” 

**No!” said Mary, very decideilly. 

*« What for no?” ‘asked the Sergeant, Kindly. 

‘*T’'m awfw’ frichtened for Him.” 
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‘* Why are ye frichtened for Him ?” bi 

Mary seemed to be counting the buttons on his 
coat. 

*¢ Tell me, bairn!” 

‘‘ Because,” said Mary, encouraged by his tone, 
‘‘ Mrs. Craigie aye telt me He wad sen’ me to the 
bad place ; and when I got my fit burned she said 
that I wad be a’ burnt thegither some day, as I was 
a bad lassie; and I’m sure I wasna doing her ony 
ill to mak’ her say that,” said Mary, sorrowfully. 

‘* God will never,” said the Sergeant, reverently, 
‘send ye to the bad place. Ye'll never be there 
unless ye gang yersel’.” 

‘*T’'ll never do that!” exclaimed Mary. 

‘I hope no, my lassie,” said Adam, ‘‘ for I wish 
you no to be bad, but to be good; and to trust God 
is the way to be good. Noo tell me, Mary, what 
for wad ye trust me?” 

‘* Because—jist because,” said Mary, looking up 
to his face, ‘‘ ye’re my faither.” 

‘* Now, Mary,” continued the Sergeant, ‘‘ whats | 
the begivning o’ the Lord’s Prayer?” 

‘‘ Our Faither which art in heaven, Hallowed be 
Thy name. Thy——” 

“That'll do, Mary. Can ye tell me now wha’s 
yer Faither as weel as me?” asked Adam. 

After a pause Mary said, as if she had made a 
discovery, ‘‘ God !” 

‘‘That’s aclever woman ! Ye’re richt—verra richt. 
Faither! that’s his Name. And noo that ye ken 
his Name, ye maun trust Him far mair than me: 
for He loves ye mair, and is aye wi’ ye, and never 
can forsake ye, and can aye help ye; and He has 
said that when faither and mither forsake you, He 
| will tak’ ye up. That will He, my lassie!” 
| But,” said Mary, “my mither and faither, 
| they tell me, dee’d, but didna forsake me.” 

‘*T mean, my bairn,” said Adam, ‘‘ that ye can 
never be an orphan lassie wi’ God as a Father.” 

| But,” said Mary, ‘‘for a’ that, ye maun aye be 

my faither as weel. Oh! dinna sen’ me back to 

Mrs. Craigie.” 
|  *Dinna fear, Mary,” said Adam; ‘but maybe 
| Imaun leave ye. God may tak’ me awa’, and tak’ 
yer mither there awa’ too; and then when ye’re alane 

in the world, ye maun trust God.” 
| **]’ll no trust Him,” replied Mary. ‘‘ If you and 
| mither dees, Ill dee too, and gang wi’ ye;” and 
| she fairly broke down, and clung to him as if he 
was about to depart and leave her. 

The Sergeant took Mary on his knee. ‘Be 
cheerie, Mary—be cheerie!” he said. ‘If ye kent 
God, ye wad aye be cheerie, my lassie. Mrs. 
Craigie has frichted ye.” 

‘* Ay, awfu’!” said Mary. 

The Sergeant felt as if Mary had not quite learned 
her lesson, and he continued :—‘‘ D’ye mind what I 
telt ye ae nicht aboot mithers bringing their bairns 

to Christ ?—and how some folk that didna ken Him 
| were for keeping them awa’?—and how Jesus was 
angry at them?—and how the bairns gaed till 





Him——” 


‘* And did they no squeel wi’ fricht?” asked 
Mary. 

‘* Did ye squeel, Mary,” asked the Sergeant, with 
a smile, ‘‘ when I took ye into my arms?” 

**No. What for should I?” replied Mary. 

‘* Aweel, my lassie,” argued Adam, ‘‘ why do ye 
think that bairns like yersel’ should be frichted to 
trust that same Jesus wha was Himsel’ a bairn and 
kens a bairn’s heart? He wad be unco sorry, Mary, 


if ye didna trust Him, when He dee’d, as ye ken, | 


on the cross to save ye, and aye thinks aboot ye 
and prays for ye.” 
Mary sighed, and crept closer to the Sergeant. 


Adam, taking her little hand in his, said, ‘‘ Mind * 
Speak to God and tell Him yer | 


what I tell ye. 
heart in yer bit prayer, and never gang ony road 
He wadna like; and stick -till Him as ye wad to me 
if gaun ower the muir at nicht, or through a burn 
in a spate ; and never, Mary, in the hour o’ distress 
think that He doesna care for you or has forgotten 
you.” 

Mary turned her face to his bosom as if to sleep, 
but never was she less inclined to sleep. 

The Sergeant said, ‘‘Think, my wee dearie, on 
what I tell you now, after I’m deed and gane.” 


Katie, on the opposite side of the fire, had been | 


reading Boston’s ‘‘ Crook in the Lot.” She seemed 


not to have heard a word of her husband’s lesson; 


The Ser- | 
geant had evidently forgotten her presence, so quiet | 


but her ears drank in the whole of it. 


was she, and so absorbed was he with Mary, who 
was to him a new life—his own child restored. But 
as Katie caught his last words, she put down her 
book, and looking almost in anger at her husband— 
could she have felt jealous of Mary ?—said, ‘‘ Tuts, 


Adam! what's the use o’ pitting me and Mary aboot | 


wi’ talking in that way! It’s really no fair! I de- 
clare ane wad think that Andra Wilkie, the bederal, 
was diggin’ yer grave! What pits deein in yer head, 
man? An’ you ap auld sodger! Be cheerie yersel’, 
man !” 

‘*T daursay ye’re richt, gudewife,” said Adam. 
‘*Sae gie Mary her piece and sen’ her to her bed. 


I’m cheerie, I’m cheerie, thank God,” and he passed 
into the bed-room while Katie was putting Mary to | 


rest. 
It was a peaceful night. He sat down near a 


small window, from which was a pleasant peep of | 


trees, their underwood now hid in darkness, 
but their higher branches, with: every leafy twig, 
mingling with the blue of the starry sky, par- 
tially illuminated by a new moon. He had felt 
during these last days an increasing dulness of 
spirits. But this evening he had been comforting 
himself while comforting Mary; and remembering 
the lesson he had given her, he said to himself, 
‘*Blessed are all they who put their trust in 
Thee.” And somehow there came into his mind 
pictures of the old war—times in which, amidst the 
trampling of armed men and words of command, 
the sudden rush to the charge or up the scaling- 
ladder, the roar and cries of combat, the volcano 
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trusted God, and felt calm at his heart, like a child 
in the arms of a loving parent. These pictures 
flashed on him but for a second, yet they were suf- 
ficient to remind him of what God had been to 
him, and to strengthen his faith in what God was 


his knee in belieying prayer, ere he retired to rest, 
he felt strong and peaceful. He then slept as one 
whom God sustained, and who in waking, whether 
here or elsewhere, would be satisfied with His 
likeness ! 


from the eldership was conveyed to him by an official 
document from Mr. Mackintosh, the Session clerk 
and parish schoolmaster ;—a good, discreet man, who 
did his duty faithfully, loyally voted with the 
minister fiom an earnest belief that it was right to 
do so, and made it his endeavour as a member of 
society to meddle with nobody, in the good hope 
that nobody would meddle with him. 

Katie heard the news, but, strange to say, was 
not so disconcerted as Adam anticipated. In pro- 
portion as difficulties gathered round her husband, 
she became more resolute, and more disposed to 
fight for him. She was like many women on their 
first voyage, who in calm weather are afraid of a 
slight breeze and the uneasy motion of the ship, yet 
who, when actual danger threatens, rise up in the 
power and dignity of their nature, and become the 
bravest of the brave—the very feeling and fancy 
which shrank from danger while it was unseen, 
coming to their aid as angels of hope when danger 
alone is visible. ; 

‘* Aweel, aweel,” remarked Katie; ‘‘it’s their ain 
|| loss, Adam, no yours; ye hae naething to charge 
\| yersel’ wi’.” 

But she would sometimes relapse into a meditative 
mood, as the more painful side of the case revealed 
itself. ‘‘ Ay noo—ay—and they hae suspended ye— 
that’s hanged ye, as I suppose, like a dog or cat! 
Bonnie-like Session !—my word !—and for what? 
Because ye wadna kill the bird! Teuch! It 
micht pit a body daft tae think o’t!” And so on. 

But this did little good to Adam, who felt his 
character, his honour, at stake. Things were daily 
getting worse to bear. The news had spread over 
the town, ‘‘Adam Mercer has been rebuked and 
suspended by the Kirk Session!” From that 
moment he became a marked man. Old customers 
fell away from him; not that any one openly 
declared that they would not employ him as a shoe- 
maker merely because the minister and Kirk 
Session were opposed to him:—Oh, no! Not a hint 
was given of that, or anything approaching to it; 
but, somehow, new shoes seemed to have gone out 
of fashion. 

The cold unfeeling snowball increased as it rolled 








out. If he did go out, it was to be subjected to con- 
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to him, and ever would be; so that when he bent 


Next morning the announcement of his suspension. 





of shot and shell bursting and filling the heavens | stant annoyance. The boys and girls of the lowest - 
with flame and smoke and deadly missile, he had | classes in his neighbourhood, influenced by all they 


heard discussed and asserted in their respective 
homes, where reserve was not the characteristic 
of the inmates, were wout to gather round his 
window, and to peer in with an eager gaze, as if 
anxious to discover some fitting fuel to cast on 
their domestic hearths at night. It was as im- 
possible to seize them, as to scare away by argu- 
ment a flock of sparrows settling down upon a 
seed plot ina garden. When the Sergeant there- 


| fore ventured to go abroad, the nickname of ‘‘ The 


Starling” was shouted after him by the boys, 
who adopted all the various modes of concealing 
their ringleaders which evidence such singular dex- 
terity and cunning. The result was that Adam 
was compelled, as we have said, to keep within 
doors. He thus began to feel as if he was alone in 
the world. Every one seemed changed. Those on 
whom he had hitherto relied failed him. He or the 
world was worse than he had ever imagined either 


-to be, and it was little comfort to him to know . 


which of the two was in error. 

The Sergeant, however, had much inward peace 
though little happiness. But how different are 
peace and happiness! Happiness is the result of 
harmony between our wants as creatures and the 
world without: peace is the harmony between us 
as spiritual beings and the Father of our spirit. 
The one is as changeable as the objects or circum- 
stances on which it for the moment relies; the 
other is as unchangeable as the God on whom 
it eternally rests. We may thus possess at once 
real happiness and real peace ; yet either may exist 
without the other. Nay more, happiness may be 
destroyed by God in order that the higher blessing 
of peace may be possessed; but never can He 
take away peace to give happiness! The former 
may end with life, but both when combined must 
exist for ever. 

Adam, as we have said, enjoyed little happiness 
in the conflict, but he was kept in ‘‘ perfect peace.” 

When another Sunday came round, the old sense 
of duty induced him to go, as usual, to church. 
His absence might be supposed to indicate that 
he feared the face of man, because fearing the face 
of God. Katie accompanied him. Her courage 
rose to the occasion. Let not the reader who, 
moving in a larger sphere of life, has learned to 
measure his annoyances by a corresponding standard, 
smile at these simple souls, or think it an exagge- 
ration to picture their burthen as having been so 
heavy. 

Adam and Katie walked calmly to church, know- 
ing all the time that they did so under the gaze 
of the cold and criticising eyes of some who 
were disposed to say to them, ‘‘ Stand back, I 
am holier than thou!” Yet more persons than 


| they themselves were aware of felt towards them 
along the street in which Adam lived, until it | 


blocked up his door, so that he could hardly get | opposite feelings to the minister and those mem- 


kindness, pity, and respect, mingled with very 


bers of Kirk Session who had made so much. ado 
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about so small an affair. Others forgot the sym- 
pathy due to a suffering, good man, apart from its 
immediate cause. Many of his worthy friends said 
afterwards that they ‘‘did not think of it!” Alas! 
not thinking is often the worst of all. 

Adam and Katie passed Smellie, as he stood at 
‘the plate,” without the slightest recognition on 
either side. They occupied their accustomed seat, 
but sat alone. Those who ordinarily filled the pew 
suffered from cold or conscience, and so were either 
absent or seated elsewhere. One may guess what 
sort of sermon Mr. Porteous preached from the text, 
‘* Beware of evil doers.” The personal reference to 
the Sergeant was like a theme in his overture ; or 
as an idea not so much directly expressed as in- 
directly insinuated from first to last. The argument 
was a huge soap-bubble of principle blown from his 
pipe until he could blow no longer, and then he 
contemplated it with admiration as if it were a 
glorious globe of thought which must be heavenly 
because it reflected the colours of the rainbow. His 
picture of the danger of the times in which he lived 
was very vivid, and his hopes of any improvement 
very small. But whoever proved a traitor, he 
himself would still earnestly contend for the faith 
once delivered to the saints; and Ais trumpet, at 
least, would never give an uncertain sound ; and he 
would hold fast the form of sound words :—and 
so on he went until his forty-five minutes were 
ended. 

That the preacher was perfectly sincere, no one 
could doubt. He was no coward, or make-believe, 
but was thoroughly convinced. He would at any 
time have given up his “all” for his principles, 
and given his body even to be burned for them— 
yet possibly ‘‘ without charity.” 

We do not condemn Mr. Porteous’ “ principles.” 
They were, most of them, what might be called 
Christian truisms, which no one believing in the 
supreme authority of the Bible, far less any parish 
minister, could dispute. But the practical appli- 
cation of his principles by the minister on certain 
occasions, as on this one, might be questioned. He 
might also have considered whether there were not 
many other Bible and Christian principles of wider 
import and deeper spiritual meaning, than those he 
contended for, not excluding but including them, 
and which he required to know before he could 
really understand or truly apply those even which 
he so tenaciously held and so frequently expounded. 
Half truths are untruths. 

Adam stood the heavy fire from the pulpit with 
calm submission. He knew that very many in 
the congregation while listening to the minister 
were looking at himself; but, knowing also how 
much depends in every battle on the steadiness and 
self-possession of the non-commissioned officers, he 
looked the enemy in the face and never winced. 
Katie seemed inspired by his example—so far, at 
least that she neither fled nor fainted, and though 
not daring to gaze on the foe, she accepted his 
charge as if kneeling in the rear rank, with a calm 


3 2 
| brave countenance, and eyes cast down meekly to 


| beyond the grave ! 





the ground. 

Poor Katie! What would Waterloo have been 
to her in comparison with this day’s battle! That 
was an honourable conflict ; but this was reckoned 
by those whom she respected as one of dishonour. 
In that was danger of wounds and of death—but 
in this were deeper wounds, and danger possibly 
How often did the form of her 
old ‘‘faither” come before her—yet she thought it 
strange that he did not frown. But she never 
communicated her fears or feelings to her husband. 
‘* He has eneuch to carry wi’oot me,” she said. 

As they left the church more than one took an 
opportunity of addressing the Sergeant, and; to the 
credit of all, not one uttered an unkindly word. 
Some shook him warmly by the hand but said 
nothing. Others added, “God bless ye! Dinna 
heed, Mr. Mercer.” Mr. Gordon and one or two 
of the elders were marked in their kindness. It 
would not have conduced to the comfort of the 
minister, though it might have made him doubt 
how far his people really sympathised with him 
or his ‘‘ principles,” had he heard some of the 
remarks made after the sermon by the more intelli- 
gent and independent of his congregation. But his 
ignorance was to him a kind of bliss ; and what- 
ever tended or threatened to disturb his self-satis- 
faction would have been recognised by him as folly, 
not wisdom. 

Adam could not close his ears, but he could hold 
his tongue, and this he did. 

The worthy couple walked home in silence, and 
arm-and-arm too! for the first time probably in 
their lives. Mary, whom I forgot to mention, 
followed them in new shoes, a new bonnet, a new 
shawl, and her Bible wrapped up in a clean pocket- 
handkerchief. As they entered their home, the 
Starling received them with quite a flutter of excite- 
ment. Shaking his feathers, hopping violently about 
his cage, or thrusting his bill, as if for a kiss, between 
the bars, he welcomed Mary, as she approached 
him with some food, and made the room ring with 
various declarations as to his being Charlie’s bairn, 
his hopes of being yet a king, and his belief in 
genuine manhood. 

‘*T think,” quoth the Sergeant, ‘‘ he is ane o’ the 
happiest and maist contented bit craturs in the 
parish.” 

Mary, as if feeling that it was right to say some- 
thing good on Sunday, archly put in, ‘‘ I mind what 
ye telt me aboot the bird.” 

‘* What was’t, my bairn?” asked Adam. 

**It was aboot the fowls—I dinna mind a’ the 
verse, but a bit o’t was, ‘Are not ye better than the 
fowls ?’” 

“Thank ye for the comfort, Mary dear,” said 
Adam, gravely. 

From some common instinct of their hearts, Mr. 
Porteous’ sermon was not spoken of. Was it 
because Mary was present? or only because Katie 
was so anxious to see the cheese well toasted for 
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their tea? or because——yet why go on conjec- 
turing! But at evening worship, which closed the 
day, Adam, as usual, prayed for his minister, and | 
for God’s blessing on the preached word; and he 
prayed to be delivered from evil-doing, and from 
fretting at evil-doers, and to be enabled to put his 
trust in God and do good. Katie on rising from 
her knees did what she never did before, kissed her 
husband, saying, ‘‘ God bless you, my best o’ men!” 

**Gae awa’, gae awa’!” said the Sergeant; ‘‘ ye 
want to gaur me greet like yersel’, do ye? But na, 
lass, I’m ower auld a sodger for that!” With all 
his boasting, however, he was very nearly betrayed 
into the weakness which he professed to despise. 
But he seemed greatly pleased with his good wife’s 
kindness, and he added ‘“‘ Bless you, my braw leddy, 
a’ the same. And,” in a whisper, ‘‘ ye needna let 
on to Mary that I’m fashed. It micht vex the 
lassie.” 


CHAPTER VI.—JOCK HALL, AND HIS CONSPIRACY. | 

I must go back for a few days in my story. 
During the lonely week which I have but very 
partially and inadequately described—for how few 
would believe that a man with a good conscience 
and good sense could suffer so much in such circum- 
stances !—the Sergeant received a visit from Jock 
Hall, who has been already mentioned, and whom 
Katie described as ‘a ne’er-do-weel.” , 

Katie’s estimate of Jock’s character was that 
of Drumsylie. Most parishes, indeed, have their 








quota of weaklings in intellect and weaklings in 
morals. Jock belonged to the latter class. He was 
a thin, sallow-faced man, of a nervous temperament, | 
avd with lank black hair. He might. be aged 
thirty, although he looked like forty. His jacket 
was made of fustian, which might have been 
clean some years before; his corduroy trousers 
had ragged endings, beneath which were revealed 
old boots and worn-out stockings; while a tattered | 
bonnet covered his capacious head—a head that, 
phrenologically, was of a superior type. How 
Hall lived no one knew, nor cared to know. His 
lodging, when under a roof, varied with the means 





at his disposal for paying rent. If any unknown 


|| householder in the unknown recesses of the small | 


towns which Jock visited, permitted him to sleep | 
gratis on the floor near his fire, it was a secret | 
known and appreciated by himself only. 

Jock bad never presumed to enter so aristocratic 
a house as Adam’s. But now that public report had 
brought the Sergeant down somewhat nearer to his | 
own level, and that he had a pair of boots to mend, 
without having any credit with even the most | 
drunken cobbler in Drumsylie, Jock thought that, | 
in the whole circumstances of the case, moral and | 
commercial, he might visit the Sergeant without | 
any offence. He did so, to the astonishment of 
Adam, and much more to that of his wife. ‘‘ What 
do you want wi’ Mr. Mercer?” was her question as 
she opened the door to Jock’s knock. 

** Business!” was his short and decided reply. | 


When he entered the small but cleanly kitchen, his 
only remark was, ‘‘ Like a new preen!” Looking 
round with a half-vacant, half-curious gaze, he fixed 
his eyes on the Sergeant for a moment, then walking 
up to the starling’s cage, he muttered, ‘* Deevils!” 

This brief exclamation arrested the attention of 
Adam, who asked, ‘‘ What do ye mean, my man? 
D’ye ken what ye’re saying ?” 

‘** Fine,” replied Jock. ‘‘ Deevils! again say 1!” 

The Sergeant rose, tapped him on the shoulder, 
and pointed to the door. 

“*T understan’,” said Jock; ‘‘ye wad hae me 
gang oot. Ye’re no the first that has sent Jock 
Hall that gait! Maist folk like to see his back a 
hantle better than his face. But I’m no gaun oot 
at present, Sergeant. That Stirlin’ o’ yours ’ll no 
let me. I’m fond o’ birds—in fac, they’re the only 
leevin’ things I care for. I never liked canaries, 
they’re ower genteel and ower particklar aboot bein’ 
coodled, for a tramp like me that never was in that 
way mysel’, But our ain birds—that’s maavies, 
linties, and laverocks, or even gooldies, that can 
stan’ a’ wathers, and sing for a’ folk, specially for 
them that’s obleeged to lie oot in wuds, or on the 
heather—them’s the singers for Jock Hall! I’m no 
acquaint wi’ thae Stirlin’s; but I’m telt that yours 
is no canny, an’ that it speaks like an auld-farrant 
bairo.” And Jock turned to the cage from which 
his attention had for a moment been diverted; and 
while the Sergeant was earnestly studying his 
strange guest, the guest was as earnestly studying 
the strange bird. The starling was singularly still, 
and seemed to sympathise with his master in his 
study of Hall. He then leaped up to his perch, 
turned his back to Jock, shook his feathers, turned 
round and looked again at the visitor with a steady 
gaze. 

‘‘That’s a fearsome bird!” said Hall, without 
moving. ‘‘As sure as I’m leevin, I see’d his ee 
gettin’ bigger and bigger, till it was like a saxpence 
as it glowered at me—I was frichtened it kent a’ 
things I was doing or thinking aboot !”’ 

‘* Let the bird alane!” said the Sergeant, ‘‘ and 
sit here at the window if ye hae ony business wi’ 
me, Hall.” 

Jock obeyed ; but twice, betweep the cage and 
the window, he looked over his shoulder at the 
starling, as if he was afraid of him. 

“What do you want wi’ me?” inquired the | 
Sergeant. | 

‘*Hoo lang,” asked Hall, in a low voice, ‘‘ hae 
ye had that bird? Hoo auld is he? Whaur did | 
ye get him? What does he say when——” 

‘*Never heed the bird,” interrupted the Sergeant : 
‘“*he’s doin’ ye nae ill.” 

‘¢T’m no sae sure o’ that, faix!” said Jock; ‘Til 
wager he has seen me afore, or kens me—for he’s 
no canny.” 

‘* Nonsense !” was Adam’s only reply. 

‘* If it’s nonsense,” replied Jock, “ what way has 
he brocht you into this habble? What for do ye lee 
him sae weel? Why wad ye gie up, as I hear ye 
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wad, yer verra saul and body for this world and the 
neist for the sake o’ the bird? What way do they 
say he’s a witch?” 

“‘Haud yer tongue, Hall,” said the Sergeant, 
‘and speak aboot yer ain business, no mine.” 

“‘ My business!” exelaimed Jock; ‘‘at yer 
service, Mr. Mercer, at yer service !” 

** Oot wi’t, then, and be done wi’t,” said Adam. 

‘*It’s my business, then,” said Hall, ‘‘to come 
here an’ abuse a’ thae deevils,—Porteous, Smellie, 
and the lave—that abused that bird! that’s my 
business—the chief part o’t,” continued Hall, in 
rather an excited manner; ‘‘an’ the bird kens 
that, I’m certain,—just see hoo he’s glowerin’ at 
me !—and maybe he kens mair aboot me than ye 
do. He has watched me in the woods, maybe, 
afore he was catched; an’ if he is a witch, as I hope 
he is, then ——” 

‘* Haud yer tongue, Hall, this moment,” said the 
Sergeant, with a loud voice of command, ‘‘or I'll 
pit ye oot like a doug! If ye hae a message to 
deliver, say it and be aff.” 

Jock was suddenly quiet, as if arrested by some 
strong power. Then ina more natural tone of voice he 
said, ‘‘1t’s no worth the while o’ an auld sodger to 
kick a man like me. But let sleepin’ dougs lie! 
Dougs hae teeth, and their bite is bad whan mad— 
whan mad!” Then, after a pause, he went on, ina 
laughing mood, ‘‘ But I hae business, important 
business wi’ ye, Sergeant ; an’ afore we proceed to 
consider it, ye’ll tak’ a snuff? It pits brains into 
a bodie’s head;” and Jock produced a small 
tin snuff-box, and opening the lid he looked into 
it with an expression of anxiety. ‘‘There’s twa, 
I’m sure,—twa snuffs; an’ I consider a man is no 
poor wha has ae snuff for himsel’ and anither for a 
neebor. Sae tak’ a snuff!” and he handed the box 
to the Sergeant, as he himself leant back in his 
chair, crossed one leg over another, and pointing to 
his boots said, ‘‘That’s some business, since ye insist 
on it! I want to gie ye a job, Mr. Mercer, for I 
hear ye’re idle.” Then turning up the soles of his 
wretched boots, which looked like a kind of leather 
vegetable about to rot into earth mould, he said, 
‘They'll be ill to patch, or to fit new soles on, 
but I ken ye’re a gude tradesman. Try.” 

Adam smiled. 

**Ye'll be like the lave,” Jock continued, 
‘*ower prood to work for a man like me. 
wunner if ye’re no sure o’ payment. 
it’s as weel to tell ye, that as far as I ken, ye’ll 
never git a bawbee frae me! 











the cold reception they have received where a warm 
welcome was anticipated, it is a relief to let them 
flow into dried-up cisterns where, in despair, from 
a long drought, such blessings were never expected. 

So Adam felt kindly towards Jock, though he only 
said, ‘‘T’ll men’ your boots for that fine pinch o’ 
snuff, and they’ll cost ye nae mair, except guidwill, 
and that’s cheap.” 

Jock Hall looked rather perplexed, and cleared 
out his box with his long finger, pressing his last 
snuff vehemently into his nostril. Then resuming, 
as if with difficulty, his careless manner, he said, 
‘**Hae the boots ready by Friday nicht, as I maun 
fish the East Muir water on Saturday.” 

**'Ye may depend on them, Jock! And noo, as 
yer business is done, ye may gang.” The Sergeant 
did not wish him to resume his wild talk, as he had 
threatened to do. 

Jock crossed his arms, and gazed on the Sergeant 
as if he would look him through. Then grasping 
his own throat, and looking wildly, he said: ‘‘ It’s 
come ! it’s come! The evil speerit is chokin’ me! 
He is here like a cannon ball! I maun speak, or my 
head will rive! I maun curse Porteous, and the 
kirk, and religion, and elders, and Sabbath days, 
and a’ thing guid! ” and his eyes flashed fire ! 

The Sergeant could not make him out, as they 
say. He was disposed to think him insane, though 
he had never heard Jock’s name associated with 
anything save recklessness of character. He there- 
fore did nothing but return the gaze of the excited 
man. Katie, unwilling to sit in the same room 
with him, had retired to her bed-room. Mary sat 
with her book at the fireside in evident alarm. 

**T hate them!” repeated Jock, almost grinding 
his teeth. 

‘* What do ye mean, Jock?” asked Adam quietly 
but firmly. ‘‘Do you want to quarrel wi’ me?” 

**T mean,” said Jock, bending towards the Ser- 
geant, ‘“‘that noo the fingers o’ religion are 
grippin’ yer windpipe and choking ye—that noo 
ye hae ministers an’ elders o’ religion kicking ye in 
the glaur, lauchin at ye, bizzin at ye as a black- 
guard—that noo when e’en Luckie Craigie an’ 
Smellie ca’ ye bad, as a’ folks hae ca’ed me a’ my 
days—I thocht,” he continued, with a sarcastic 
grin, ‘‘that ye wad like ane waur than yersel’ to 
speak wi’ ye, and, if ye liked, to curse wi’ ye! Aha, 


I wadna | lad! I’m ready! Say the word, and Jock Hall’s 
Sae maybe | yerman. Begin!” 


The Sergeant experienced what is called in Scot- 


For Jock Hall is a | land a grew—the sort of shiver one feels in a 


braw customer to them that’ll serve him—though, | nightmare—as if a real demoniac was in his presence. 


faix, there’s no mony o’ that kind noo !—but he’s | 


a bad payer. In fac, he has clean forgot hoo to 
pay an accoont.” 

Sorrow softens the hearts of good men ; and if it 
is in any degree occasioned by unjust treatment, it 
prompts charitable sympathies towards others who 
are condemned as wicked by society without a fair 
hearing ever having been afforded them. When 
the streams of their affection have been frozen by 





Fascinated as by a serpent, he said, ‘‘Say awa’, 
Jock, for I dinna understan’ ye.” 

On this Jock became apparently more composed. 
But when with a suppressed vehemence he was 
again beginning to speak, it struck the Sergeant 
to interrupt the current of his passionate thoughts, 
on the plea that he wished to hear Mary her lesson. 
His object was, not only to calm Jock, but also 
to get the child out of the room. 
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‘* Mary,” he said, after having assured her there 
was no cause of fear, and placing her between his 
knees, ‘‘wha should we trust?” 

**God!” replied Mary. 

‘*Why?” asked the Sergeant. 

‘‘Because His name is Love, and He is our 
Faither.” 

‘** Right, Mary; and we ought a’ to love our 
Faither, for He loves us, and to love our neebour as 
ourselves, Gang awa’ ben to your mither noo. Ye 
hae done weel.” 

When the door of the bed-room was shut, Jock 
Hall said, ‘‘That’s Luckie Craigie’s lassie? Fine 
woman, Luckie! Kindly bodie! A gude hoose is 
hers to sen’ a puir orphan to. Ha! ha! ha! Keep 
us a’ !—it’s a warld this, ower guid for me! But 
Luckie is like the lave, and Smellie, to do him jus- 
tice, as he has mony a time done tae me, is no waur 
than Luckie : 

‘ When big gledds are screichan, 
An’ huntin’ for their meat, 
If they grip a bonnie birdie, 
What needs the birdie greet?’ 
An’ ye’re to pay yersel’ for the lassie, Smellie says ; 
an’ ye’re to teach her! A fine lesson yon! Ha! ha! 
ha! Jock Hall lauchs at baith o’ you——” 

The Sergeant was getting angry. Hall seemed 
now to be rather a free-and-easy blackguard, and 
yet there was a gleam in his eye Adam did not under- 
stand ; and in spite of his self-respect, he felt a 
desire to hear more from Jock. So he only remarked, 
looking steadily at him, ‘‘ Jock ! tak’ care what ye 
say—tak’ care !” 

**Oo ay,” said Hall. ‘I’m lang eneuch in the 
warld to ken that advice! But what care I for the 
advice o’ you or o’ ony man? It was for me, nae 
doot, ye intended that lesson? I’m as gleg as a 
fish rising to a flee! She said we should love our 
faither! Hoo daur you or ony man say that tae 
me?” Then, leaning forward with staring eyes 
and clenched fist, he said, ‘‘ I hated my faither! I 
hated my mither! They hated me. My faither 
was a Gospel man; he gaed to the kirk on Sabbath 
—wha but him !—and he drank when he could get 
it the rest o’ the week ; an’ he threshed my mither 
and us time aboot—me warst o’ a’, as I was the 
youngest. I focht mony a laddie for lauchin’ at him 
and for ca’in’ him names when he was fou, and 
mony a bluidy nose I got; but he threshed me the 
mair. My mither, too, gaed to the kirk, and begged 
claes for me and my brithers and sisters frae guid 
folk, and said that my faither wasna weel and couldna 
work, Oh, mony a lee I telt for them baith! And 
she drank, as weel, and focht wi’ my faither and us 
time aboot. And syne they selt a’ their claes and 
a’ their blankets, and left us wi’ toom stomachs and 
toom hearts, cowerin’ aboot a toom grate wi’ cauld 
cinders. I never was at skule, but was cuffed 
and kickit like a doug; and my wee brithers and 
sisters a’ dee’d—I dinna ken hoo: but they were 
starved and threshed, puir things! But they were 
waik, and I strong. Sae I leeved—waes me! I 





leeved! I hae sat oot in the plantin’ mony a nicht 


greetin for my brither Jamie, for he had a sair cough 
and dwined awa’, naked and starved. He aye gied 
me his bit bread that he stealt or beggit ’—and 
Jock cleared his throat and wiped his forehead with 
a scrap of a ragged handkerchief. ‘ But my faither 
and mither dee’d, thank God! I hate them noo, 
and they hated me-—they hated me, they did ”—and 
he fell into a sort of dream. His vehemence sank 
into a whisper ; and he spoke as one in sleep—‘‘An’ 
a’ folks hate me—hate me. An’ what for no? I 
hate them!—God forgie me! Na, na! I’ll no say 
that. There’s nae God! But I believe in the 
Deevil—that I do, firmly.”’ 

Jock sank back in his chair, as if very wearied, 
and closed his eyes, his chest heaving. Then open- 
ing his eyes, he said in a low tone, ‘‘ The bird kens 
that! Wha’ telt him?” and his eyes were again 
closed. 

‘** Jock, my man,” said the Sergeant, perplexed, 
yet kindly, “‘I dinna hate ye.” 

But Jock went on asinadream. ‘TI hae led an 
awfu’ life o't! I hae starved and stealt; I hae 
poached and robbed; I hae cursed and drank; I 
hae ’listed and deserted ; I hae lain oot on muirs 
and in mosses. I’m Jock Hall! a’body kens me, and 
a hate me as Ido them! And what guid did yer 
ministers and elders, yer Sabbath days and yer 
preachings, do for me? Curse them a’, I say! what’s 
Jock Hall’s saul worth! It’s no worth the burnin’ ! 
What care I? 

* Cock-a-Bendy’s lying sick, 
Guess what'll mend him? 


Hang the blackguard by the throat, 
And that’ll soon end him!’ ” 


**Be quiet, my puir fellow,” said the Sergeant, 
‘*and listen tome. J never harmed you, Jock; I 
couldna harm you! I never wull harm you. I'll 
feed ye noo; I'll gie ye shoon; I'll stan’ yer frien’.” 

Jock looked up, and in a calm tone said, ‘‘My 
head is spinnin’ and my heart is sick! I havna 
eaten a bit since yesterday. Dinna flycht on me 
eenoo, I’m no mysel’; wait a wee, Mr. Mercer, and 
then ye can abuse me, or kick me.” With still 
greater calm he added in a few seconds, and looking 
round like one waking up more and more into life, 
**T hae been dreaming or raving! Man, Mercer, I 
think I tak’ fits sometimes—especially when I’m 
lang wi’oot meat. What was I saying eenoo?” 

** Naething particular,” said Adam, wishing not 
to rouse him, but to feed him; ‘never heed, 
Jock. But bide a wee, I'll gie ye a nice cup of tea 
and a smoke after it, and we'll hae a crack, and 
ye'll comfort me in yer ain way, and I'll comfort 
you in mine.” 

Jock, like a man worn out with some great 
exertion, sat with his head“bent down between his 
hands—the veins of his forehead swollen. The Ser- 
geant, after some private explanation with Katie, 
got tea and wholesome food ready for Jock; and 
that he might take it in peace, Adam said that he 
had to give Mary another lesson in the bed-room. 
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Hall was thus left alone with his food, of which 
he ate sparingly. When Adam again entered the 
kitchen, Jock was calm. The Sergeant soon 
engaged him in conversation after his own method, 
beginning by telling some of his soldier stories, and 
then bit by bit unfolding the Gospel of Peace to the 
poor man, and seeking to drop a few loving words 
from his own softened heart to soften the heart of 
the Prodigal. 

The only remark Jock made was, ‘‘I wish I'd 
been in a battle, and been shot, or dee’d wi’ oor 
Jamie! But what for did I tell you a this? I 
never spak’ this way to mortal man! It’s that bird, 
I tell ye. What’s wrang wit?” 

‘*Naething!” replied the Sergeant; ‘‘it’s a 
nonsense ye’re talking. I'll let ye see the cratur, to 
convince ye that he is jist as natural and nice as a 
mavis or laverock.” 

“Stop!” said Jock, ‘‘I dinna like him. He is 
ower guid for me! I tell ye I’m a deevil! But 
bad as I am—and I'll never be better, nor ever do 
ae haun’s turn o’ guid in this world—never, never, 
never !|——” 

The Sergeant rose and took down the cage, placing 
it before Hall, saying, ‘‘ Jist look at his speckled 
breest, and bonnie ee! Gie him this bit bread yersel’, 
and he’ll be cheerie, and mak’ us a’ cheerie.” Jock 
took the bread and offered it to Charlie, who, seeing 
the gift, declared ‘‘ A man’s a man for a’ that!” 

**Guid be aboot us!” said Hall, starting back ; 
‘* Hear what he says to me! If that’s no a witch, 
there’s none on yirth! I said I was a deevil, he 
says I’m a man!” 

‘** And sae ye are a man for a’ that, and no sic a 
bad ane as ye think. Cheer up, Jock !” said Adam, 
extending his hand to him. 

Jock took the proffered hand, and said, ‘‘I dinna 
understan’ a’ this—but—but—I was gaun to say, 
God bless ye! But it’s no for me to say that ; for 
I never was in a decent hoose afore—but only in 
jails, and amang tramps and ne’er-do-weels like 
mysel’, I’m no up tae mainers, Sergeant—ye maun 
excuse me.” 

Jock rose to depart. Before doing so he looked 
again round the comfortable clean room—at the 
nice fire and polished grate—at Charlie’s bed with 
its small white curtains—and at the bird, so happy 
in its cage—then, as if struck by his own ragged 
clothes and old boots, he exclaimed, ‘‘ It wasna for 
me to have been in a house like this.” Passing the 
bed-room door, he waved his hand, saying, ‘‘ Fare- 
weel, mistress; fareweel, Mary,” and turning to the 
Sergeant, he added, ‘‘and as for you, Sergeant——” 
There he stopped—but ending with a special fare- 
well to the starling, he went to the door. 

**Come back soon and see me,” said the Sergeant. 
‘“* [ll be yer frien’, Jock. I hae ‘listed ye this day, 
and I'll mak’ a sodger o’ ye yet, an’ a better ane, 
I hope, than mysel’.” 

‘*Whisht, whisht!” said Jock. “I have mair 
respec’ for ye than to let ye be my frien’. But for a’ 
that, mind I’m no gaun to pay ye for my boots— 








and ye’ll hae them ready ’gin Friday nicht, for 
Saturday’s fishin’—fareweel !” 

‘* A’ richt, Jock,” said Adam. 

No sooner had Hall left the house than the 
Sergeant said to himself, ‘‘God have mercy on 
me! Ito be unhappy after that! I wi’ Katie and 
Mary! I wi’ mercies temporal and spiritual mair 
than can be numbered! Waes me! what have I 
done? Starling, indeed ! that’s surely no the ques- 
tion—but starvation, ignorance, cruelty, hate, de- 
spair, hell at our verra doors! God help puir Jock 
Hall, and may He forgive Adam Mercer !” 

Jock got his boots on Friday night, well re- 
paired. He said nothing but ‘Thank ye,” and 
‘*Ye’ll get naething frae me.” But on Saturday 
evening a fine basket of trout was brought by him 
to the Sergeant’s door. Jock said, ‘‘ There's 
beauties! Never saw better trout! splendid day !” 
But when the Sergeant thanked him, and offered 
him a sixpence, Jock looked with wonder, saying 
‘* Dinna insult a bodie !” 

On the Sunday, when the Sergeant went to 
church, as we have already described, Jock Hall 
was quartered for the day with Mrs. Craigie. To do 
Smellie justice, he did not know how worthless this 
woman was, far less did the Kirk Session. She 
was cunning and plausible enough to deceive both. 
Her attendance at church was sufficient to keep up 
appearances. The custom of boarding out pauper 
children with widows, when respectable, has on the 
whole worked well, and even now is infinitely 
superior to the workhouse system. Mrs. Craigie 
belonged to the exceptional cases. She in the 
meantime accommodated any lodger who might 
turn up. 

Jock and Mrs. Craigie were at the window, a second 
storey one, criticising the passers-by to church, as 
one has seen the loungers at a club window do the 
ordinary passers-by on week days. The Sergeant 
and his wife, with Mary following them, suddenly 
attracted their attention. 

‘**The auld hypocrite!” exclaimed Mrs. Craigie ; 
‘*there he gangs, as prood as a peacock, haddin’ his 
head up when it should be bowed doon wi’ shame 
to the dust! An’ his wife, tae!—eh ! what a bannet! 
—sic a goon! Sirs me! Baith are the waur o’ the 
wear. Ha!ha!ha! And Mary! as I declare, wi’ 
new shoon, a new bannet, and new shawl! The 
impudent hizzy that she is! Its a’ to spite me, for I 
see’'d her keekin’ up to the window. But stealt 
bairns can come to nae guid ; confoond them a’ !— 
though I shouldna say it on the Sabbath day.” 

Hall stood behind her, and watched the group 
over her shoulder. ‘‘ Ye’re richt, Lucky,” he said, 
‘the és an auld hypocrite. But they are a’ that— 
like minister, like man. ‘Confound them,’ ye say ; 
‘Amen,’ J say; but what d’ye mean by stealt 
bairns ?” 

Ah, Jock, art thou not a hypocrite ! 

Mrs. Craigie had left the window, and sat down 
beside the fire, the church-goers having passed, 
and the church bell having ceased to ring. Jock 
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then lighted his pipe opposite Mrs. Craigie. ‘“What 
d’ye mean,” he asked again, “‘ by stealt bairns ?” 

“‘T mean this,” replied she, ‘‘that yon auld 
hypocrite, sodger, and poacher, Adam Mercer, 
stealt Mary Christie frae me!’ and she looked at 
Hall with an expression which said, “‘What do 
you think of that!” Then having been invited by 
Hall to tell him all about this theft, she did so, 
continuing her narrative up to the moment when 
she was ordered out of the house by Adam ; saying 
now as on that occasion, ‘‘ But I hae friens, and 
Tll pit Smellie to smash him yet! Pll get my re- 
venge oot o’ him! the auld blackguard that he is. 
Smellie is my frien’, and he has mair power, far, 
than Adam wi’ the minister.” So thought Mrs. 
Craigie. 

‘*Ts Smellie your frien’?” asked Hall, without 
taking his pipe out of his mouth, ‘‘and does he 
hate Adam ? and does he want Mary back to you?” 

‘* That does he,” replied Mrs. Craigie ; “‘and he 
wad gie onything to get Mary back to me.” 

“Then, my certes, Smellie has power! nae doot 0’ 
that,” remarked Hall, with a grim smile; “‘for he 
has helpit to pit me mony a time into the jail. 
Wad it obleege him muckle to get Mary back frae 
the Sergeant? Wad he befrien’ me if I helped 
him?” asked Jock confidentially. 

“Tt wad be a real treat till him!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Craigie, “‘ and he wad befrien’ ye a’ yer life! 
An’, Hall——” 

* But,” asked Jock, interrupting her, “* what did 
ye say aboot poachin’? Was Adam in that line?” 

“Him!” exclaimed Mrs. Craigie; ‘Ise warrant 
he was—notorious ! ” 

** Hoo d’ye ken?” inquired Jock. 

‘“‘Smellie telt me! but mind ye, he said I was to 
keep it quait till he gied me the wink, ye ken;” 
and Mrs, Craigie gave a knowing wink. She 
did not know that Smellie had already peached. 
‘For hoo Smellie kent was this, that he had some 
sort o’ business in the place whaur Mercer leeved— 
that’s north in Bennock parish, afore he was a 
sodger; and Smellie picked up a’ the story o’ his 
poachin’ ,—for Smellie is awfu’ sharp; but he would 
never tell it till he could pit it like a gag into the 
prood mouth o’ Adam; and Smellie says he will 
pit it in noo, and let Adam gnaw his teeth on’t,” 
said Mrs. Craigie. 

Hall manifested a singular inquisitiveness to 
know as much as possible about those poaching 

days, and their locality, until at last being satisfied, 
and having learned that the old keeper of Lord 
M was still alive, though, as Mrs. Craigie said, 
‘clean superannuat,’’ and that he was, moreover, 
Adam’s cousin, Jock said, ‘‘ What an awfu’ black- 
guard Adam maun be! If I had kent what I ken 
noo, I never wad hae gi’en him my boots to men’.” 

**Yer boots to men’!” exclaimed Mrs. Craigie, 
with astonishment ; ‘* what for did ye do that?” 

** He had nae wark.” 





“‘Ha! ha! It was far ower guid o’ ye, Jock, 
tae patroneese him,” said Mrs. Craigie. ‘‘ Ye’ll no 
pay him, I houp? But he is sic a greedy fellow, 
that he micht expect even a puir soul like you to 
pay. ” 

**Me pay him!” said Jock with a laugh, ‘‘ may- 
be—when I hae paid the debt o’ natur’; no till 
then.” 

**But, Jock,” asked Mrs. Craigie, almost in a 
whisper, ‘‘ did ye see Mary, the wee slut?” 

“I did that,” replied Jock, “‘an’ it wad hae 
broken yer feelin’ heart, Lucky, had ye seen her !— 
no lying as a puir orphan paid for by the Session 
ocht to lie, on a shake-doon, wi’ a blanket ower 
her,—my certes, guid eneuch for the like o’ her, 
and for the bawbees paid for her——” 

‘*Guid ?—ower guid!” interpolated Mrs. Craigie. 
“But,” continued Hall, with a leer, “‘she was 
mair like a leddy, wi’ a bed till hersel’, an’ curtains 
on’t ; and sitting in a chair wi’ stockin’s and shoon, 
afore the fire—learning her lesson, too, and coddled 
and coodled by Adam and his wife. What say ye 
to that, Lucky? what say ye to that?” 

**Dinna mak’ me daft !” exclaimed Mrs. Craigie ; 
‘*it’s eneuch to mak’ a bodie swear e’en on the 
Sabbath day !” 

“Swear awa’!” said Hall, ‘‘the day maks nae 
difference to me. Sae ca’ awa’, woman, if it wull 
dae ye ony guid, or gie ye ony comfort.” 

Mrs. Craigie, instead of accepting the advice of her 
‘*ne’er-do-weel” lodger, fell into a meditative mood. 
What could she be thinking about? Her Sabbath 


proposal to Jock Hall to seize Mary as she was 
returning from church, and to bring her again under 
the protection of her dear old motherly friend. She 
could not, indeed, as yet take her from under the 
Sergeant’s roof by force, but could the Sergeant 
retake her if once under her roof again ? 

Jock, after some consideration, entertained the 
proposal, discussed it, and then came to terms. 
‘*What wull ye gie me?” he at last asked. 

**A glass o’ whuskey and a saxpence!” said Mrs. 
Craigie. 

“Ba! ba!” said Jock; ‘“‘I’m nae bairn, but 
gleg and canny.—Saxpence! Ye ken as weel as I 
do, that if the Shirra—for, losh me! Iken baith 
him and the law ower weel !—if he heard ye were 
plottin’ an’ plannin’ to grip a bairn that way on 
the Sabbath, and paying me for helpin’ ye—my 
word! you and me wad be pit in jail ; and though 
this micht be a comfort to me—lodgings and vittals 
for naething, ye ken, and a visit to an auld hame 
—it wadna do for a christian woman like you, 
Lucky! Eh, lass? it wad never do! What wad 
the minister and Smellie say? no’ to speak’ o’ the 
Sergeant ?—hoo he wad craw! Sae unless ye keep 
it as quait as death, an’ gie me half-a-crown, I'll no 
pit my han’ on the bairn.” 

“The bargain’s made!” said Mrs. Craigie. ‘But 





‘Ser’ him richt !” said Mrs. Craigie. 
‘* And I patroneesed him,” continued Jock. 


ye maun wait till I get a shilling mair frae Mrs. 
| D’rymple, as I’ve nae change.” 


thoughts came to this, in their practical results—a } 
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P , 
‘Tell her to come ben,” gaid Jock. ‘Can ye 


trust her wi’ the secret? Ye should get her to 
help ye, and to swear, if it comes to a trial, that 
the bairn cam’ to ye o’ her ain free consent. I’m 
ready, for half-a-crown mair, to gie my aith to the 
same effec’.” 

‘*Ye’re no far wrang!”’ said Mrs. Craigie. ‘‘I can 
trust Peggy like steel. And I’m sure Mary does 
want to come to me, That’s the truth and nae lee. 
So you and Peggy D’rymple may sweer that wi’ a 
guid conscience.” 

‘*But my conscience,” said Jock, ‘‘is no sae guid 
as yours or Peggy’s, an’ it’ll be the better o’ anither 
half-croon, in case I hae to swear, to keep it frae 
botherin’ me. But I'll gie ye credit for the money, 
an’ ye’ll gie me credit for what I awe ye for my meat 
and lodgin’ since Monday.” 

** A’ richt, a’ richt, Jock ; sae be’t,” replied Mrs. 
Craigie, as she went to fetch her neighbour, who 
lived in the same flat. 

Mrs. Dalrymple was made a member of the privy 
council which met in a few minutes in Mrs. Craigie’s 
room, the door being locked. 

‘<T’m nae hypocrite,” confessed Jock. ‘‘I scorn 
to be ane, as ye do; for ye dinna preten’ to be 
unco guid, and better than ither folk, like Adam 
Mercer, or that godly man Smellie, I tell ye, then, 
I’m up to onything for money or drink. T’ll steal, 
I'll rob, (ll murder, ’11—-” 

‘*Whisht, whisht, Jock! Dinna speak that wild 
way an’ frichten folk !—Be canny, man, be canny, 
or the neebours ‘Il hear ye,” said the prudent 
Mrs. Craigie, who forthwith explained ‘her plan to 
her confidential and trustworthy friend, who highly 
approved of it as an act of justice to Mrs. Craigie, 
to Mary, and the Kirk Session. Half-a-crown was to 
be Mrs. Dalrymple’s pay for her valued aid. Hall 
arranged that the moment they saw the Sergeant 
coming from church, they were to give a sign 
to him ; and then they—leaving the window, and 
retiring behind the door—were to be ready to receive 
Mary when brought to the house. To enable Hall 
to execute the plot with more ease, Mrs. Craigie 
gave him, at his own suggestion, and in order to 
entice Mary, a few spring flowers she had got the 
evening before from a neighbour’s garden, as a 
‘* posey ” for the church—which she had not, how- 
ever, attended, being deprived of the privilege, as 
she meant to assure Smellie, by illness. Jock had 
already accepted of a glass of whiskey. But as 
the exciting moment approached, and as the two 
women had helped themselves to a cheerer, as they 
called it, he got a second glass to strengthen his 
courage. His courage, however, did not seem to 
fail him, for he once or twice whistled and hummed 


some song—to the great horror of his good friends ; | 


and, strange to say, he also fell into a fit of un- 
controllable laughter—at the thought, as he said, 
of how the old hypocrite and his wife would look 
when Mary was missed, and found to be with Mrs. 


(To be continued.) 


| Craigie! Much hearty sympathy was expressed 
| with his strange humour. 

The service in the ‘auld kirk,” as the parish 

church is called, being over, the congregation were 

| walking home. One or two of its members had 


| already passed the window where sat the eager and 
| expectant conspirators. Jock Hall, with a bunch 


| of flowers, was ready to run down-stairs, to the 
close mouth, the moment the appointed signal was 
given. Very soon the Sergeant and his wife made 
their appearance a little way off, while Mary—how 
fortunate for the plotters !—followed at some dis- 
tance. No sooner were they discovered, than the 
two women retired from the window, and gave the 
signal to Hall to ‘‘ be off!” Having done so, they 
ensconced themselves, as arranged, at the back of 
the door, with eager and palpitating hearts. 

Jock sprang out, shutting the door after him, and 
rattling down-stairs reached the street just as Mary 
was within a few yards. When she was passing the 
close, he stepped out, and with a kind voice said, 
**T hae a message for your faither, Mary dear! 
Jist speak to me aff the street.” Mary no longer 
associating Hall with the thought of a wild man, 
but of one who had been a guest of the Sergeant’s, 
entered the close. Jock Hall gave her the flowers 
and said :—‘‘Gie this posey to your mither, for the 
gran’ tea she made for me; and gie this half-croon 
to yer faither for the braw boots he patched for 
me. Noo run awa’, my bonnie lassie, and be guid, 
and do whatever yer faither and mither bid ye, or 
Jock Hall wull be angry wi’ ye—run !” 

Mrs. Craigie, in her excitement and curiosity 
could not resist the temptation of going again to 
the window, and no sooner had she seen Mary enter 
the close than she ran behind the door and joined 
Mrs. Dalrymple, saying, ‘‘ The wee deevil is catched, 
and coming!” > 

In a moment Jock was at the door, and while he 
firmly held the key outside, he opened it so far as 
to let in his head. Then addressing the women, he 
said in an under-breath, or rather hiss :—‘‘ Whisht ! 
dinna speak! I catched her! I gied her the posey 
for Mrs. Mercer !—I gied her the half-croon to pay 
Mr. Mercer for my boots !—and she’s hame !—an’ 
ye'll never get her !—You twa limmers are cheated ! 
and if ye cheep I'll tell the Shirra. Jock Hall is nae 
hypocrite! Deil tak’ ye baith, and Smellie likewise! 
I’m aff!” and before a word could be spoken by the 
astonished conspirators, Jock locked the door upon 
them, and flinging the key along the passage he 
sprang down-stairs and fled no one knew whither! 

Mary gave the bouquet of flowers to Mrs. Mercer, 
whose only remark was :—‘‘ Wha wad hae thocht 
it!” and she gave the half-crown to Adam, who 
said: ‘*I never was sae thankfu’ for a day’s wage ! 
Pit it in the drawer, and keep it for Jock. I’m no 
feared but wi’ God’s help I'll mak’ a sodger o’ him 
yet! For, as Charlie’s bairn weel remarks: ‘A 
man’s a man for a’ that.’” 
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A London Story. 
By GEORGE MAC DONALD, Author of “ David Elginbrod,” “ Alec Forbes,” &c. 


CHAPTER XII.—A COMPARISON, 

Can I hope to move my readers to any pitiful 
sympathy with Mrs. Worboise, the whole fabric of 
whose desires was thus gliding into an abyss? 
That she is not an interesting woman, I admit ; 
but at the same time, I venture to express a doubt 
whether our use of the word uninteresting really 
expresses anything more than our own ignorance. 
If we could look into the movements of any heart, 
I doubt very much whether that heart would 
be any longer uninteresting to us. Come with 
me, reader, while I endeavour, with some misgiving, 
{ confess, to open a peep into the heart of this 
mother, which I have tried hard, though with 
searcely satisfactory success, to understand. 

Her chief faculty lay in negations. Her whole 
life was a kind of negation—a negation of warmth, 
a negation of impulse, a negation of beauty, a ne- 
gation of health. When Thomas was a child, her 
chief communication with him was in negatives. 
“ You must not ; you are not; do not ;” and so on. 
Her theory of the world was humanity deprived of 
God. Because of something awful in the past, 
something awful lay in the future. To escape 
from the consequences of a condition which you 
could not help, you must. believe certain things 
after a certain fashion, hold, in fact, certain the- 
ories with regard to the most difficult questions, 
on which too you were incapable of thinking cor- 
rectly. Him who held these theories you must 
regard as a fellow-favourite of heaven; who held 
them not you would do well to regard as a publican 
and a sinner, even if he should be the husband in 
your bosom. All the present had value only of 
reference to the future. All your strife must be 
to become something you are not at all now, to feel 
what you do not feel, to judge against your nature, 
to regard everything in you as opposed to your 
salvation, and God who is far away from you, and 
whose ear is not always ready to hear, as your 
only deliverer from the consequences he has de- 
creed, and this in virtue of no immediate relation 
to you, but from regard to another whose innocent 
suffering is to our guilt the only counterpoise 
weighty enough to satisfy his justice. All her 
anxiety for her son turned upon his final escape 
from punishment. She did not torment her soul, 
her nights were not sleepless with the fear that 
her boy should be unlike Christ, that he might 
do that which was mean, selfish, dishonest, cow- 
ardly, vile, but with the fear that he was or might 
be doomed to an eternal suffering. 

f Now, in so far as this idea had laid hold of the 
= it had aroused the instinct of self-preserva- 


tion, mingled with a repellent feeling in regard 
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to God. All that was poor and common and selfish 
in him was stirred up on the side of religion ; all 
that was noble (and of that there was far more than 
my reader will yet fancy) was stirred up against it. 
The latter, however, was put down by degrees, 
leaving the whole region, when the far outlook of 
selfishness should be dimmed by the near urgings of 
impulse, open to the inroads of the enemy, enfeebled 
and ungarrisoned. Ah! if she could have told the 
boy, every time his soul was lifted up within him by 
anything beautiful, or great, or true, “That, my boy, 
is God—God telling you that you must be beautiful, 
and great, and true, else you cannot be his child ”! 
If every time he uttered his delight in flower or bird, 
she had, instead of speaking of sin and shortcoming, 
spoken of love and aspiration towards the Father 
of Light, the God of Beauty! If she had been 
able to show him that what he admired in Byron’s 
heroes, even, was the truth, courage, and honesty, 
hideously mingled, as it might be, with cruelty 
and conceit, and lies! But almost everything 
except the Epistles seemed to her of the devil and 
not of God. She was even jealous of the Gospel 
of God, lest it should lead him astray from the 
interpretation she put upon it. She did not under- 
stand that nothing can convince of sin but the 
vision of holiness ; that to draw near to the Father 
is to leave self behind ; that the Son of God ap- 
peared that by the sight of himself he might con- 
vince the world of sin. But then hers was a life 
that had never broken the shell, while through the 
shell the worm of suffering had eaten, and was 
boring into her soul. Have pity and not contempt, 
reader who would not be like her. She did not 
believe in her own love even as from God, and there- 
fore she restrained it before the lad. So he had no 
idea of how she loved him. If she had only thrown 
her arms about him, and let her heart out towards 
him, which surely it is right to do sometimes at 
least, how differently would he have listened to 
what she had to say! His heart was being withered | 
on the side next his mother for lack of nourish- 
ment: there are many lives ruined because they 
have not had tenderness enough. Kindness is not 
tenderness. She could not represent God to the 
lad. If, instead of constantly referring to the hell | 
that lies in the future, she had reminded him of the 
beginnings of that hell in his own bosom, appealing / 
to himself whether there was not a faintness there 
that indicated something wrong, a dull pain that 
might grow to a burning agony, a consciousness of 
wrong-doing, thinking, and feeling, a sense of a 
fearful pit and a miry clay within his own being 
from which he would gladly escape, a failing even 


| from the greatness of such grotesque ideals as he 
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loved in poetry, a meanness, paltriness, and at best 
insignificance of motive and action,—and then told 
him that out of this was God stretching forth the hand 
to take and lift him, that he was waiting to exalt 
him to a higher ideal of manhood than anything 
which it had entered into his heart to conceive, that 
he would make him clean from the defilement which 
he was afraid to confess to himself because it 
lowered him in his own esteem,—then perhaps the 
words of his mother, convincing him that God was 
not against him but for him, on the side of his best 
feelings and against his worst, might have sunk 
into the heart of the weak. youth, and he would 
straightway have put forth what strength he had, 
and so begun to be strong. For he who acts has 
strength, is strong, and will be stronger. But she 
could not tell him this: she did not know it 
herself. Her religion was something there, then, 
not here, now. She would give Mr. Simon a five- 
pound note for his scripture-reading amongst the 
poor, and the moment after refuse the request of 
her needlewoman from the same district who begged 
her to raise her wages from eighteenpence to two 
shillings aday. Religion—the bond between man 
and God—had nothing to do with the earnings of a 
sister, whose pale face told of ‘‘ penury and pine,” 
a sadder story even than that written upon the 
countenance of the invalid, for to labour in weak- 
ness, longing for rest,,is harder than to endure a 
good deal of pain upon a sofa. Until we begin to 
learn that the only way to serve God. im any real 
sense of the: word, is to serve our neighbour, we 
may have knocked at the wicket-gate, but I doubt 
if we have got one foot across the threshold.of the 
kingdom. 

Add to this condition of mind a certain uncom- 
fortable effect produced. upon the mother by the 
son’s constantly reminding her of the father whom 
she had quite given: up trying to love, and I think 
my reader will be a little nearer to the understanding 
of the relation, if such it could well be called; between. 
the two. The eyes of both were yet unopened: to 
the poverty of their own condition. The mother 
especially said that she was “rich, and had need of 
nothing,” when she was ‘‘ wretched and miserable, 
and poor, and blind, and naked.” But. she had 
a hard nature to begin with, and her pain occupied 
her all the more that she neither sought nor accepted 
sympathy. And although she was none the less 
a time-server and a worldly-minded woman that she 
decried worldliness and popery, and gave herself 
to the saving of her soul, yet. the God who makes 
them loves even such people and knows all about 
them ; and it is well for them that he is their judge 
and not we. 

Let us now turn to another woman—Mrs. Mor- 
genstern. I will tell you what she was like. She 
was a Jewess and like a Jewess. But there is as 
much difference between Jewesses as there is be- 
tween Englishwomen. Is there any justice in fix- 
ing upon the lowest as the type? How does the 


by the man outside the tobacco-shop? or by the 
cantankerous logician and theologian so well 
known to some of us? There is a Jewess that 
flaunts in gorgeous raiment and unclean linen ; 
and there is a Jewess noble as a queen, and 
pure as a daisy—fit to belong to that nation of 
which Mary the mother was born. Mrs. Mor- 
genstern was of the latter class—tall, graceful, 
even majestic in the fashion of her form and car- 
riage. Every feature was Jewish, and yet she 
might have been English, or Spanish, or German 
just as well. Her eyes were dark—black, I would 
say, if I had ever seen black eyes—and proud, yet 
with a dove-like veil over their fire. Sometimes 
there was even a trouble to be seen in them, as of a 
rainy mist amidst the glow of a southern sky. I 
never could be quite sure what this trouble meant. 
She was rich, therefore she had no, necessity ; 
she was’ not avaricious, and therefore she had no 
fear of dying in the workhouse. She had but one 
child, therefore she was neither wearied with mother- 
hood, nor a. sufferer from suppressed maternity, 
moved by which divine impulse so many women 
take to poodles instead of orphans. Her child was 
healthy and active, and gave her no anxiety. That 
she loved her husband, no one who saw those 
eastern eyes rest. upon him for a moment could 
doubt. . What then could be the cause of that 
slight restlessness, that gauzy change, that pensive 
shadow? I think that there was more love in her 
yet than knew how to get out of her. She would 
look round sometimes—it was a peculiar movement 
—just as: if some. child. had been pulling at her 
skirts, She bad lost a child, but I do not think 
that was. the cause. And however this may be, I 
do believe that nothing but. the love of God will 
satisfy the power of love im any woman’s bosom. 
But did not Rebecca—they loved their old Jewish 
names, that family—did not Rebecca Morgenstern 
love God? Truly I think she did—but not enough to 
satisfy herself, And I venture to say more: I do 
not believe she could love him to the degree neces- 
sary for her own peace till she recognized the hu- 
manity in him. But she was more under the in- 
fluences emanating from that story of the humanity 
of God than she knew herself. Atiall events she was 
a most human and lovely lady, full of grace and 
truth, like Mary. before she was a Christian ; and it 
took a good while, namely all her son’s life and 
longer, to make her one. Rebecca Morgenstern 
never became a Christian. But she loved children, 
whether they were Christians or not. Andsheloved 
the poor whether they were Christians or not ; and, 
like Dorcas, made and caused to be made coats and 
garments forthem. And, for my part, L kuow, if 
I had the choice, whether I would appear before 
the Master in the train of the unbelieving Mrs. Mor- 
genstern or that of the believing Mrs. Worboise. 
And as to self-righteousness, I think there is far 
less of that amongst those who regard the works 
of righteousness as the means of salvation, than 





Scotchman like to have his nation represented 


amongst those by whom faith itself is degraded into 
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a work of merit—a condition by fulfilling which they 
become fit for God’s merey ; for such is the trick 
which the old Adam and the Enemy together are 
ready enough to play the most orthodox, in despite 
of the purity of their creed. 


CHAPTER XIII,—MATTIE’S MICROCOSM. 

ALTHOUGH Mrs, Boxall, senior, was still far from 
well, yet when the morning of Mrs. Morgenstern’s 
gathering dawned, lovely even in the midst of 
London, and the first sun-rays, with green tinges 
and rosy odours hanging about their golden edges, 
stole into her room, reminding her of the old pad- 
dock and the feeding cows at Bucks Horton, in 
Buckingham, she resolved that Lucy should go to 
Mrs. Morgenstern’s. So the good old lady set 
herself to feel better in order that she might be 
better, and by the time Lucy, who had slept in 
the same room with her grandmother since her ill- 
ness, awoke, she was prepared to persuade her 
that she was quite well enough to let her have a 
holiday. 

‘*But how am I to leave you, grannie, all alone?” 
objected Lucy. 

‘*Oh! I daresay that queer little Mattie of yours 
will come in and keep me company. Make haste 
and get your clothes on and go and see.” 

Now Lucy had had hopes of inducing Mattie to 
go with her, as I imdieated in a ‘previous chapter; 
but she could not press the child after the reason 
she gave for not going. And now she might as 
well ask her to stay with her grandmother. So 
she went round the corner to Mr. Kitely’s shop, 
glancing up at Mr. Spelt’s nest in the wall as she 
passed, to see whether she was not there. 

When she entered the wilderness of books she 
saw no one; but peeping round one of the many 
screens, she spied Mattie sitting with her back 
towards her and her head bent downward. Look- 
ing over her shoulder, she saw that she had a large 
folding plate of the funeral of Lord Nelson open 
before her, the black shapes of which with their 
infernal horror of plumes—the hateful flowers that 
the buried seeds of ancient paganism still shoot up 
into the pleasant Christian fields—she was study- 
ing with an unaccountable absorption of interest. 

‘*What have you got there, Mattie?” asked Lucy. 

‘*Well, I don’t ezackly know, miss,’’ answered 
the child, looking up, very white-faced and serious. 

‘*Put the book away and come and see grannie. 
She wants you to take care of her to-day, while I 
go out.” 

“Well, miss, I would with pleasure; but you 
see father is gone out, and has left me to take care 
of the shop till he comes back.” 

**But he won’t be gone a great while, will he?” 

**No, miss. He knows I don’t like to be left too 
long with the books. He'll be back before St. 
Jacob strikes nine—that I know.” 

‘Well, then, Pll go and get grannie made com- 
fortable; and if you don’t come to me by half-past 
nine, I’ll come after you again.” 


** Do, miss, if you please ; for if father aint come 
by that time—my poor head——” 

**You must put that ugly book away,” said 
Lucy, ‘‘and take a better one.” 

** Well, miss, I know I oughtn’t to have taken 
this book, for there’s no summer in it ; and it talks 
like the wind at night.” 

**Why did you take it then?” 

‘* Because Syne told me to take it. 
just why I oughtn’t to ha’ taken it.” 

And she rose and put the book in one of the 
shelves over her head, moving her stool when she 
had done so, and turning her face towards the 
spot where the book now stood. Lucy watched 
her uneasily. 

“What do you mean by saying that Syne told 
you?” she asked, ‘* Who is Syne?” 

“Don’t you know Syne, miss? Syne is—You 
know ‘Lord Syne was a miserly churl’—don't 
you ? ” 

Then before Lucy could reply, she looked up in 
her face, with a smile hovering about the one side 
of her mouth, and said, 

‘* But it’s all nonsense, miss, when you're stand- 
ing there. There isn’t no such person as Syne, 
when you're there. I don’t believe there is any 
such person. But,” she added with a sigh, ‘‘ when 
you’re gone away—I don’t know. But I think he’s 
upstairs in the nursery, now,” she said, putting her 
hand to her big forehead. ‘‘No, no, there’s no 
such person.” 

And Mattie tried to laugh outright, but failed in 
the attempt, and the tears rose in her eyes. 

**You’ve got a headache, dear,” said Lucy. 

‘* Well, no,” answered Mattie. ‘‘I cannot say 
that I have just a headache, you know. But it 
does buzz little.—I hope Mr. Kitely won’t be long 
now.” 

**T don’t like leaving you, Mattie ; but I must go 
to my grandmother,” said Lucy, with reluctance. 

‘* Never mind me, miss. I’m used to it. I 
used to be afraid of Lord Syne, for he watched me, 
ready to pounce out upon me with all his men at 
his back, and he laughed so loud to see me run. 
But I know better now. I never run from him 
now. I always frown at him, and take my own 
time, and do as I like. I don’t want him to see 
that I’m afraid, you know. And I do think I 
have taught him a lesson. Besides, if he’s very 
troublesome, you know, miss, I can run to Mr. 
Spelt. But I never talk to him about Syne, be- 
cause when I do he always looks so mournful. 
Perhaps he thinks it is wicked. He is ‘so good 
himself, he has no idea how wicked a body can be.” 

Lucey thought it best to hurry away, that she 
might return the sooner; for she could not bear 
the child to be left alone in such a mood. And 
she was sure that the best thing for her would 
be to spend the day with her cheery old grand- 
mother. But as she was leaving the shop, Mr. 
Kitely came in, his large, bold, sharp face fresh as 
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preferred her request about Mattie, and he granted 
it cordially. 

“I’m afraid, Mr. Kitely,” said Lucy, “the 
darling is not well. She has such strange fancies.” 

‘‘Oh, I don’t know,” returned the bookseller, 
with mingled concern at the suggestion and refusal 
to entertain it. ‘‘She’s always beenacurious child. 
Her mother was like that, you see, and she takes 
after her. Perhaps she does want a little more 
change. I don’t think she’s been out of this street 
now all her life. But she’ll shake it off as she gets 
older, I have no doubt.” 

So saying, he turned into his shop, and Lucy 
went home. In half an hour she went back for 
Mattie, and leaving the two together, of whom the 
child, in all her words and ways, seemed the older, 
set out for the West End, where Mrs. Morgenstern 
was anxiously hoping for her appearance, seeing 
she depended much upon her assistance in the treat | 
she was giving to certain poor people of her ac- 
quaintance. By any person but Mattie, Mrs. Mor- | 
genstern would have been supposed to be literally 
fulfilling the wjll of our Lord in asking only those 
who could not return her invitation. 


CHAPTER XIV.—THE JEWESS AND HER NEIGHBOURS. 

Mrs. MorcEnsTERN looked splendid as she moved 
about amongst the hothouse plants, arranging them 
in the hall, on the stairs, and in the drawing- 
rooms. She judged, and judged rightly, that one 
ought to be more anxious to show honour to poor 
neighbours by putting on her best attire, than to or- 
dinary guests of her own rank. Therefore, although 
it was the morning, she had put on a dress of green 
silk, trimmed with brown silk and rows of garnet 
buttons, which set off her dark complexion and 
her rich black hair, plainly braided down her face, 


and loosely gathered behind. She was half a head | 


taller than Lucy, who was by no means short. 
The two formed a beautiful contrast. Lucy was 
dark-haired and dark-eyed as well as Mrs. Morgen- 
stern, but had a smaller face and features, regular 
to a rare degree. Her high close-fitting dress of 
black silk, with a plain linen collar and cuffs, left 
her loveliness all to itself. Lucy was neither 
strikingly beautiful nor remarkably intellectual : 
when one came to understand what it was that 
attracted him so much, he found that it was the 
wonderful harmony in her. As Wordsworth pro- 
phesied for his Lucy that ‘‘beauty born of mur- 
muring sound ‘should’ pass into her face,” so it 
seemed as if the harmonies which flowed from her 
father’s fingers had moulded her form and face, 
her motions and thoughts, after their own fashion, 
even to a harmony which soothed before one knew 
that he was receiving it, and when he had dis- 
covered its source made him ready to quote the 
words of Sir Philip Sidney :— 


Just accord all music makes : 

In thee just accord excelleth, 

Where each part in such peace dwelleth, 
Each of other beauty takes. 


I have often wondered how it was that Lucy was 
capable of so much; how it was, for instance, that, 
in the dispensing of Mrs. Morgenstern’s bounty, she 
dared to make her way into places where no one 
but herself thought it could be safe for her to go, 
but where not even a rude word was ever directed 
against her or used with regard to her. If she 
had been as religious as she afterwards became, I 
should not have wondered thus ; for some who do 
not believe that God is anywhere in these dens of 
what looks to them all misery, will dare everything 
to rescue their fellow-creatures from impending fate. 
But Lucy had no theories to spur or to support 
her. She never taught them any religion: she was 
only, without knowing it, a religion to their eyes. 
I conclude, therefore, that at this time it was just 
the harmony of which I have spoken that led her, 
| Protected her, and, combined with, a dim conscious- 
ness that she must be doing right in following out 
| the loving impulses of her nature, supported her in 
| the disagreeable circumstances into which she was 
sometimes brought. 

While they were thus busy with the flowers, 
Miriam joined them. She had cast her neutral 
tints, and appeared in a frock of dark red, with a 
band of gold in her dusky hair, sombrely rich. She 
| was a strange-looking child, one of those whose 

coming beauty promises all the more that it has as 
yet reached only the stage of interesting ugliness. 
Splendid eyes, olive complexion, rounded cheeks, 
were accompanied by a very unfinished nose, and 
| large mouth, with thick though finely-modelled 
| lips. She would be a glory some day. She flitted 
| into the room, and flew from flower to flower like 
| one of those black and red butterflies that Scotch 
| children call witches. The sight of her brought to 
Lucy’s mind by contrast the pale face and troubled 
brow of Mattie, and she told Mrs. Morgenstern 

about her endeavour to persuade the child to come, 
| and how and why she had failed. Mrs. Mor- 

genstern did not laugh much at the story, but she 
| very nearly did something else. 

‘Oh ! do go and bring little Mattie,” said Miriam. 
‘*T will be very kind to her. I will give her my 
doll’s-house ; for I shall be too big for it next 
year.” 

‘But I left her taking care of my grandmother,” 
said Lucy, to the truth of whose character it be- 
longed to make no concealment of the simplicity of 
the household conditions of herself and her grand- 
mother. ‘‘ And,” she added, ‘‘if she were to come 
I must stay, and she could not come without me.” 

“But Pll tell you what—couldn’t you bring the 
other—the little Poppie she talks about? I should 
like to show Mattie that we’re not quite so bad as 
she thinks us. Do you know this Poppie?” said 
Mrs. Morgenstern. 

Then Lucy told her what she linet about Poppie. 
She had been making inquiries in the neighbour- 
hood, and though she had not traced the child to 
head-quarters anywhere, everybody in the poor 
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top of a stair here, in the bottom of a cupboard 


was, or indeed if she had any home. Nor, if she 
wanted to find her, was it of much consequence 
whether she knew her home or not, for that would 
certainly be the last place where Poppie would be 
found, 


to have her, I will go and try if I can find her. 
could be back in an hour and a half or so.” 

“You shall have the brougham.” 

“No, no,” interrupted Lucy. ‘*To go in a 
brougham to look for Poppie would be like putting 
salt on a bird’s tail. Besides, I should not like the 
probable consequences of seating her in: your car- 
riage. But I should like to see how that wild little 
savage would do in such a place as this.” 

**Oh, do go,” cried Miriam, clapping her hands. 
‘Tt will be such fun.” 

Lucy ran for her bonnet, with great doubts of 
success, yet willing to do her best to find the child. 
She did not know that Poppie had followed her 
almost to Mrs. Morgenstern’s door that very 
morning. 

Now what made Lucy sufficiently hopeful of find- 
ing Poppie to start in pursuit of her, was the 
fact that she had of late seen the child so often 
between Guild Court and a certain other court in 
the neighbourhood of Shoreditch. But Lucy did 
not know that it was because she was there that 
Poppie was there. She had not for sometime, as I 
have said, paid her usual visits at Mrs. Morgen- 
stern’s because of her grandmother's illness; and 
when she did go out she had gone only to the place 
I have just mentioned, where the chief part of her 
work amongst the poor lay. Poppie haunting her 
as she did, where Lucy was there she saw Poppie. 
|| And, indeed, if Poppie had any ties to one place 
|| more than a hundred others, that place happened to 
|| be Staines Court. 

When Lucy came out of Mrs. Morgenstern’s, if 
she had only gone the other way, she would have 
met Poppie coming round the next corner. After 
Lucy had vanished Poppie had found a penny in 
the gutter, had bought a fresh roll with it and 
given the half of it to a child younger than herself, 
whom she met at the back of the Marylebone police 
station, and after contemplating the neighbouring 
churchyard through the railings while they ate 
their roll together, and comparing this resting-place 
of the dead with the grand Baker Street Cemetery, 
she had judged it time to scamper back to the 
neighbourhood of Wyvil Place, that she might have 
a chance of seeing the beautiful lady as she came 
out again. As she turned the corner she saw her 
walking away towards the station, and after follow- 
ing her till she entered it, scudded off for the city, 
and arrived in the neighbourhood of Guild Court 
or the third train reached Farringdon Street, 
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something about her, though all they knew put to which point only was the railway then avail- 
together did not come to much. She slept at the able. 


Lucy walked straight to Staines Court, where she 


there, coiling herself up in spaces of incredible | was glad of the opportunity of doing some business 
smallness ; but no one could say where her home | of lovingkindness at the same time that she sought 


Poppie. The first house she entered was in a 
dreadful condition of neglect. There were hardly 
more balusters in the stairs than served to keep the 
filthy hand-rail in its place; and doubtless they 
would by and by follow the fate of the rest, and 


‘* But,” she concluded, ‘‘if you would really like | vanish as fire-wood. One or two of the stairs 


even were torn to pieces for the same purpose, and 
the cupboard-doors of the room into which Lucy 
entered had vanished, with half the skirting-board 
and some of the flooring, revealing the joists, and 
the ceiling of the room below. All this dilapida- 
tion did not matter much in summer weather, but 
how would it be in the winter—except the police 
condemned the building before then, and because 
the wretched people who lived in it could get no 
better, decreed that se far they should have no 
shelter at all? Well, when the winter came, they 
would just go on making larger and larger holes to 
let in the wind, and fight the cold by burning their 
protection against it. 

In this room there was nobody. Something 
shining in a dingy sunbeam that fell upon one of 
the holes in the floor caught Luey’s eye. She 
stooped, and putting in her hand, drew out a bottle. 
At the same moment she let it fall back into the 
hole, and started with a sense of theft. 

**Don’t touch Mrs. Flanaghan’s gin-bottle, lady. 
She’s a good ’un to swear, as you’d be frightened to 
hear her. She gives me the creepers sometimes, 
and I’m used to her. She says it’s all she’s got in 
the world, and she’s ready to die for the ‘ould 
bottle.’ ” 

It was Poppie’s pretty dirty face and wild black 
eyes that looked round the door-post. 

Lucy felt considerably relieved. - She replaced 
the bottle carefully, saying as she rose, 

‘*T didn’t mean to steal it, Poppie. I only saw it 
shining, and wanted to know what it was. Suppose 
I push it a little farther in that the sun mayn’t be 
able to see it.” 

Poppie thought this was fun, and showed her 
white teeth. 

‘* But it was you I was looking for—not in that 
hole, you know,” added Lucy, laughing. 

‘I think I could get into it, if I was to put my 
clothes off,” said Poppie. 

Lucy thought it would be a tight fit indeed if her 
clothes made any difference. 

** Will you come with me?” she said. 
you.” 

** Yes, lady,” answered Poppie, looking though 
as if she would bolt in a moment. 

‘“* Come, then,” said Lucy, approaching her where 
she still stood in the doorway. 

But before she reached her, Poppie scudded, and 
was at the bottom of the stair before Luey reco- 
vered from the surprise of her sudden flight. She 
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saw at once that it would not do to make persistent 
advances, or show the least desire to get a hold of 
her. 

When she got to the last landing place on the way 
down, there was Poppie’s face waiting for her in 
the door below. Careful as one who fears to startle 
a half-tamed creature with wings, Lucy again ap- 
proached her; but she vanished again, and she saw 
no more of her till she was at the mouth of the 
court, There was Poppie onee more, to vanish yet 
again. In some unaccountable way she seemed to 
divine where Lucy was going, and with endless 
evanishments still reappeared in front of her, till 
she reached the railway station. And there was no 
Poppie. 

For a moment Lucy was dreadfully disappointed. 
She had not yet had a chance of trying her powers 
of persuasion upon the child: she had not been 
within arm’s length of her. And she stood at 
the station-door, hot, tired, and disappointed——with 
all the holiday-feeling gone out of her. 

Poppie had left her, because she had no magic 
word by which to gain access to the subterranean 
regions of the guarded railway. She thought Lucy 
was going back to the great house in Wyvil Place ; 
but whether Poppie left her to perform the same 
journey on foot I do not know. She had scarcely 
lost sight of Lucy, however, before she caught sight 
of Thomas Worboise turning ‘the corner of .a street 
a hundred yards off. She darted after him, and 
caught him by the tail of his coat. He turned on 
her angrily, and shook her off. 


‘The lady,” gasped Poppie; but Thomas would 
not listen, and went on his way. Poppie in her 
turn was disappointed, and stood “‘ like one forbid.” 
But at that very moment her eye fell on something 


in the kennel. She was always finding things, 
though they were generally the veriest trifies. ‘The 
penny of that morning was something almost awful 
in its importance. This time it was a bit of red 
glass. Now Poppie had quite as much delight in 
coloured glass as Lord Bacon had, who advised that 
hedges in great gardens should be adorned on the 
top here and there ‘‘with broad plates of round 
coloured glass gilt, for the sun to play upon,” only 
as she had less of the ways and means of procur- 
ing what she valued, she valued what she could lay 
her hands upon so much the more. She darted at 
the red shine, wiped it on her frock, sucked it 
clean in her mouth, as clean as her bright ivories, 
and polished it up with her hands, scudding all 
the time, in the hope that Lucy might be at 
the station still. Poppie did not seek to analyse 
her feelings in doing as she did; but what she 
wanted was to give Lucy her treasure trove. She 
never doubted that what was valuable to her would 
be valuable to a beautiful lady. As little did she 
imagine how much value, as the gift of a ragged 
little personage like herself, that which was all but 
worthless would acquire in the eyes of a lady 
beautiful as Lucy was beautiful with the beauty 
of a tender human heart. 





Lucy was sitting in the open waiting room, so 
weary and disappointed that little would have made 
her cry. She had let one train go on the vague 
chance that the erratic little maiden might yet 
show herself, but her last hope was almost gone 
when, to her great delight, once more she spied the 
odd creature peeping round the side of the door. 
She had presence of mind enough not to rise, lest 
she should startle the human lapwing, and made 
her a sign instead to come to her. This being 
just what Poppie wished’ at the moment, she 
obeyed. She darted up to Lucy, put the piece 
of red glass into her hand, and would have been 
off again like a low-flying swallow, had not Lucy 
caught her by the arm. Once caught, Poppie never 
attempted to struggle. On this occasion she only 
showed her teeth in a rather constrained smile, and 
stood still. Lucy, however, did not take her hand 
from her arm, for she felt that the little phenomenon 
would disappear at once if she did. 

‘* Poppie,” she said, “I want you to come with 
me.” 

Poppie only grinned again. So Lucy rose, still 
holding her by the arm, and went to the ticket- 
window and got two second class tickets. Poppie 
went on grinning, and accompanied her down the 
stairs without one obstructive motion. 

When they were fairly seated in the carriage, 
and there was no longer any danger of her prisoner 
attempting to escape, Lucy thought of the some- 
thing Poppie had given her, at which she had not 
even looked, so anxious was she to secure her bird. 
When she saw it, she comprehended it at once— 
the sign of love, the appeal of a half-savage sister 
to one of her own kind, in whom she dimly recog- 
nized her far-off ideal, even then not seeking love 
from the higher, only tendering the richest human 
gift, simple love, unsouzht, unbought. Thus a 
fragment dropt by some glazier as he went to mend 
the glass door leading into a garden, and picked 
out of the gutter by a beggar girl, who had never 
yet thought whether she had had a father or a 
mother, became in that same girl’s hands a some- 
thing which the Lord himself, however some of his 
interpreters might be shocked at the statement, 
would have recognized as partaking of the character 
of his own eucharist. And as such, though with. 
out thinking of it after that fashion, it was received 
by the beautiful lady. The tears came into her 
eyes. Poppie thought she had offended or dis- 
appointed her, and looked very grave. Lucy saw 
she had misunderstood her. There was no ove in 
the carriage with them. She stooped and kissed 
her. ‘Then the same tears came, almost for the 
first time since she had been an infant, into Poppie’s 
eyes. But just then the train moved off, and 
although the child by no remark and no motion 
evinced astonishment any more than fear, she 
watched everything with the intensity of an animal 
which in new circumstances cannot afford to lose 
one moment of circumspection, seeing a true know- 
ledge of the whole may be indispensable to the 
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retention of its liberty ; and before they reached 
King’s Cross, her eyes were clear, and only a 
channel on each cheek ending in a little mudbank, 
showed that just two tears had flowed halfway 
down. her cheeks and dried there undisturbed in 
the absorption of her interest. 

Before they reached Baker Street station, Lucy 
had begun to be anxious as to how she should get 
her charge through the streets. But no sooner 
were they upon the stairs, than Lucy perceived by 
the way in which Poppie walked, and the way in 
which she now and then looked up at her, that 
there was no longer any likelihood that she would 
run away from her. When they reached the top, 
she took her by the hand, and without showing 
the slightest inclination to bolt, Poppie trotted 
alongside of her to Mrs. Morgenstern’s door. 
Having gained her purpose, Lucy’s. weariness had 
quite left her, and her eyes shone with triumph. 
They made a strange couple, that graceful lady and 
that ragged, bizarre child, who would, however, 
have shown herself lovely to any eyes keen enough 
to see through the dirt which came and went 
according to laws as unknown to Poppie as if it 
had been a London fog. 

Lucy knocked at the door. It was opened by a | 
huge porter in a rich livery, and shoulder-knots | 
like the cords of a coffin, as if he were about to 
be lowered into his grave standing. He stared ab 
sight of the little city-Bedouin, but stood aside to 





let. them enter, with all the respect which, like the 
rest of his class, he ever condescended to show to | 
those who, like Miss Burton, came to instruct Mins | 
Morgenstern, and gave him, so much their superior, 
the trouble of opening the door tothem, The pride 
of the proudest nobleman or parvenu-millionaire is 
entirely cast in the shade by the pride of his ser- 
vants, justifying the representation of Spenser, that 
although Orgoglio is the son of Terra by A®olus, he 
cannot be raised to his full giantship without the 
aid of his foster-father Ignaro. Lucy, however, 
cared as little for this form of contempt as imper: 
vious little Poppie by her side, who trotted as un- 
concerned over the black and white lozenges of the 
marble floor as over the ordinary slabs of Guild 
Court, or the round stones of Staines Court, and 
looked up the splendid staircase which rose from 





the middle of the round hall till it reached its side, 
and then branched into two that ran circling and 
ascending the wall to the floor above, its hand-rails | 
and balusters shining with gold, and its steps 
covered with a carpet two yards wide, in which the 
foot sank. as if in grass, with as much indifference 
as if it were the break-neck staircase I have already 
described as leading to the abode of Mistress Flan- 
aghan. But her little bare feet were not destined 
to press such a luxurious support; better things 
awaited them, namely, the grass itself; for the 
resplendent creature whose head and legs were 
equally indebted to the skill of the cunning work- 
man, strode on before them, and through a glass- 





door at the back, to a lawn behind, such as few Lon- 


don dwellings have te show. They might have 
thought that they had been transported by enchant- 
ment to some country palace, so skilfully were the 
neighbouring houses’ hidden by the trees that en- 
circled the garden. Mrs. Morgenstern, with a little 
company of her friends, was standing in the middle 
of the lawn, while many of her poorer neighbours 
were wandering about the place enjoying the 
flowers, and what to them was indeed fresh air, 
when Lucy came out with the dirty bare-legged 
child in her hand. All eyes turned upon her, and a 
lovelier girl doimg lovelier deed would have taken 
more than that summer-morning to discover. 

But Lucy had the bit of red glass in her mind, 
and, without heeding hostess or friends for the mo- 
ment, led Poppie straight towards a lovely rose- 
tree that stood in full blossom on one side of the 
lawn. How cool that kindly humble grass must 
have felt to the hot feet of the darling, but she 
had no time to think about it. For as she drew 
near the rose-tree, her gaze became: more avd 
more fixed upon it, and when at length: she’ stood 
before it; and beheld it: in all its: glory; she burst 
into a very passion of weeping, The eyes of thie 
daugliter of man becamie rivers: and her head a 
fountain of waters, filled: and glorified by the 
presence of a rose-trée, All that. were near 
gathered about, till Lucy, Poppie, and the rose- 
tree were the centre of a group. Lucy made no 
attempt to stay the flow of Poppie’s tears, for her 
own: heart’ swelled and swelled at the sight of the 
child’s feelings. Surely it was the presence of God 
that so moved her: if ever bush burned with fire 
and was not consumed, thiat)rose-busk burried with 
the presence of God. Poppie had no handkerchief ; 
nor was there continuity of space enough in her 
garments to hold a pocket: she generally carried 
things in her mouth when they were small enough 
to go in. And.she did not even put her hands to 
her face to hide het emotion. She let: her tears run 
down her stained. cheeks, and let. sob follow sob 
unchecked, gazing ever through the storm of: her 
little world at'the matvel in front of her; She had 
seen a rose before, but: had never seen a rose-tree full 
of roses: At last Lucy drew her handkerchief from 
her pocket, and for the first time in her life Poppie 
had tears wiped from her face by a loving hand. 

There was one man, and only one in’ the com- 
pany—Mr. Sargent, a young barrister. He was the 
first to speak. He drew near to Lucy’ and said, in 
a half-whisper, — 

“Where did you find the little creature, Miss 
Burton?” 

‘‘That would be hard to say,” answered Lucy, 
with asmile. ‘‘Isn’t she a darling?” 

‘* You are a darling, any how,” said Mr. Sargent, 
but neither to Lucy nor to anyone but himself. He 
had been like one of the family for many years, for 
his father and Mr. Morgenstern had been intimate, 
and he had admired Lucy ever since she went first 
to the house; but he had never seen her look so 
lovely as she looked that morning, 
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Certain harmonious circumstances are always ne- 
cessary to bring out the peculiar beauty both of 
persons and things—a truth recognized by Emerson 
in his lovely poem called ‘Each and All,” but 
recognized imperfectly, inasmuch as he seems to re- 
present the beauty of each as dependent on the all 
not merely for its full manifestation, but for its 
actual being ; a truth likewise recognized by Shak- 
speare, but by him with absolute truth of vision: 

ighti i ould sing by da 
sts coating, would ie thought 
No better a musician the wren. 


How many things by season seasoned are 
To their right praise and true perfection! 


It was to the praise of Lucy’s beauty that in this 
group she should thus look more beautiful. The 
rose-tree and the splendour of Mrs. Morgenstern did 
not eclipse her, because her beauty was of another 
sort which made a lovely harmony of difference 
with theirs. Or perhaps, after all, it was the ragged 
child in her hand that gave a tender glow to her 
presence unseen before. 

Little Miriam pulled at her mamma’s skirt. She 
stooped to the child. 

‘Somebody has lost that one,” said Miriam, 
pointing shyly to Poppie. ‘‘She looks like it.” 

‘¢ Perhaps,” said her mother. But the answer did 
not satisfy Miriam. 

‘© Yon told me you had lost a little girl once,” 
she said. 

Mrs. Morgenstern had never yet uttered the word 
death in her hearing. As to the little dead daughter, 
she had to the sister said only that she had lost her. 
Miriam had to interpret the phrase for herself. 

‘*Yes, dear child,” answered her mother, not 
yet seeing what she was driving at. 

‘*Don’t you think, mamma,” pursued Miriam, 
with the tears rising in her great black eyes, ‘‘ that 
that’s her? Ido. Iam sure it is my little sister.” 

Mrs. Morgenstern had the tenderest memories of 


|) her lost darling, and turned away to hide her feelings, 


Meantime a little conversation had arisen in the 
group. Lucy had let go her hold of Poppie, whose 
tears had now ceased. Miriam drew near shyly and 
possessed herself of the hand of the vagrant. Her 
mother turned and saw her, and motherhood spoke 
aloud in her heart. How did it manifest itself? 
In drawing her child away from the dirt that 
divided their hands? That might have proved her 
a dam, but would have gone far to disprove her 
motherhood. ; 

‘* What shall we do with her, Miriam?” she said. 

‘* Ask nurse to wash her in the bath, and put one 
of my frocks on her.” 

Poppie snatched her hand from Miriam’s, and 
began to look about her with wild-eyed search after 
a hole to run into. Mrs. Morgenstern saw that she 
was frightened, and turned away to Lucy, who was 
on the other side of the rose-tree, talking to Mr. 
Sargent. 

**Couldn’t we do something to make the child 
tidy, Lucy?” she said. 





Lucy gave her shoulders a little shrug, as much [ 
as to say she feared it would not be of much use. 
She was wrong there, for if the child should never 
be clean again in her life, no one could tell how 
the growth of moral feeling might be aided in her 
by her once knowing what it was to have a clean 
skin and clean garments. It might serve hereafter, 
in her consciousness, as a type of something better 
still than personal cleanliness, might work in aid of 
her conscience as a vague reminder of ideal purity— 
not altogether pleasant to her ignorant fancy, and 
yet to be—faintly and fearingly—desired. But 
although Lucy did not see much use in washing 
her, she could not help wondering what she would 
look like if she were clean. And she proceeded to 
carry out her friend’s wishes. 

Poppie was getting bored already with the un- 
realized world of grandeur around her. The magic 
of the roses was all gone, and she was only looking 
out for a chance of scudding. Yet when Lucy spoke 
to her she willingly yielded her her hand, perhaps 
in the hope that she was, like Peter's angel, about 
to open the prison-doors and lead her out of her 
prison. 

Lucy gave an amusing account of how Poppie 
looked askance, with a mingling of terror and re- 
pugnance, at the great bath half-full of water, into 
which she was about to be plunged. But the door 
was shut, and there was not even a chimney for 
her to run up, and she submitted. She looked 
even pleased when she was at length in the midst 
of the water. But Lucy found that she had under- 
taken a far more difficult task than she had ex- 
pected—especially when she came to her hair. It 
was nearly two hours, notwithstanding repeated 
messages from Mrs. Morgenstern and tappings at 
the door of the bath-room by Miriam, before she 
was able to reproduce the little savage on whom 
she had been bestowing this baptism of love. 

When she came down at last, the company, con- 
sisting of some of Mrs. Morgenstern’s more intimate 
friends, and a goodly number of clients if not 
exactly dependents, was seated at luncheon in the 
large dining-room. Poppie attracted all eyes once 
more. She was dressed in a last year’s summer 
frock of Miriam’s, and her hair was reduced to 
order ; but she had begun to cry so piteously when 
Lucy began to put stockings upon her, that she 
gave it up at once, and her legs were still bare. 
I presume she saw the last remnants of her freedom 
vanishing in those gyves and fetters. But nice and 
clean as she looked, she certainly had lost some- 
thing by her decent garments. Poppie must have 
been made for rags and rags for Poppie—they went 
so admirably together. And there is nothing 
wicked in rags or in poverty. It is possible to go 
in rags and keep the Ten Commandments, and it is 
possible to ride in purple and fine linen and break 
every one of them. Nothing, however, could spoil 
the wildness of those honestly furtive eyes. 

Seated beside Lucy at the table, she did no- 
thing but first stare, then dart her eyes from one to 
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another of the company with the scared expression 
of a creature caught in a trap, and then stare again. 
She was evidently anything but comfortable. When 
Lucy spoke to her she did not reply, but gazed 
appealingly, and on the point of crying, into her 
eyes, as if to say, ‘‘What have I done to be 
punished in this dreadful manner?” Lucy tried 
hard to make her eat, but she sat and stared and 
would touch nothing. Her plate, with the wing of 
a chicken on it, stood before her unregarded. But 
all at once she darted out her hand like the paw 
of a wild beast, caught something, slipped from 
her chair, and disappeared under the table. Peep- 
ing down after her, Lucy saw her seated on the 
floor, devouring the roll which had been put by 
the side of her plate. Judging it best not to dis- 
turb her, she took no more notice of her for some 
time, during which Poppie, having discovered a 
long row of resplendent buttons down the front of 
her dress, twisted them all off with a purpose mani- 
fested as soon as the luncheon was over. When 
the company rose from their seats, she crawled out 
from under the table and ran to Miriam, hold- 
ing out both her hands. Miriam held out her 
hands to meet Poppie’s, and received them full of 
the buttons off her own old frock. 

“Oh! you naughty Poppie!” said Lucy, who 
| had watched her. ‘‘Why did you cut off the 
| buttons? Don’t you like them ?” 

**Oh! golly! don’t I just? And so does she. 
Tuck me up if she don’t!” 

Poppie had no idea that she had done anything 
improper. It was not as buttons, but per se, as 
pretty things, that she admired the knobs, and 
therefore she gave them to Miriam. Having said 
thus, she caught at another tommy, as she would 
have called it, dived under the table again, and 
devoured it at her ease, keeping, however, a sharp 
eye upon her opportunity. Finding one, when 
Lucy, who had remained in the room to look after 
her, was paying more attention to the party in the 
garden, she crawled out at the door, left open 
during the process of taking away, and with her 
hand on the ponderous lock of the street-door, 
found herself seized from behind by the porter. 
She had been too long a pupil of the London streets 
not to know the real position of the liveried in the 
social scale, and for them she had as little respect 


as any of her tribe. She therefore assailed him’ 


with such a torrent of bad language, scarcely under- 
standing a word that she used, that he declared it 
made his ‘‘’air stand on hend,” although he was 
tolerably familiar with such at the Spotted Dog 
round the corner. Finding, however, that this dis- 
charge of cuttle-fish-ink had no effect upon the 
enemy, she tried another mode—and with a yell 
of pain, the man fell back, shaking his hand, which 
bore the marks of four sharp incisors. In one mo- 
ment Poppie was free, and scudding. Thus ended 
her introduction to civilised life. 

Poppie did not find it nice. 


London to the biggest house and garden in it. 
VIIL—17 


She preferred all 


True, 








there was that marvellous rose-tree. But free-born 
creatures cannot live upon the contemplation of roses. 
After all, the thing she had been brought up to, 
the streets, the kennels, with their occasional crusts, 
pennies, and bits of glass, the holes to creep into, 
and the endless room for scudding was better. And 
her unsuitable dress, which did attract the eyes of 
the passers—being such as was seldom seen in con- 
nection with bare hair and legs—would soon accom- 
modate itself to circumstances, taking the form of 
rags before a week was over, to which change of 
condition no care of Poppie’s would interpose an 
obstacle. For like the birds of the air and the lilies 
of the field, she had no care. She did not know 
what it meant. And possibly the great One who 
made her may have different ideas about respecta- 
bility from those of dining aldermen and members 
of Parliament for certain boroughs that might be 
named. 

At the porter’s cry, Lucy started, and found to 
her dismay that her charge was gone. She could 
not, however, help a certain somewhat malicious 
pleasure at the man’s discomfiture, and the baby- 
like way in which he lamented over bis bitten hand. 
He forgot himself so far as to call her ‘the little 
devil”—which was quite in accordance with his 
respectable way of thinking. But both Mrs. Mor- 
genstern and Lucy, after the first disappointment 
and vexation were over, laughed heartily at the 
affair, and even Miriam was worked up to a smile 
at last. But she continued very mournful, notwith- 
standing, over the loss of her sister, as she would 
call her. 

Mr. Sargent did his best to enliven the party. 
He was a man of good feeling, and of more than 
ordinary love for the right. This however, from a 
dread of what he would have called sentimentality, 
he persisted in regarding as a mere peculiarity, pos- 
sibly a weakness. If he made up his mind to help 
any one who was wronged, for which, it must be 
confessed, he had more time than he would have 
cared to acknowledge, he would say that he 
had ‘‘taken an interest in such or such a case ;” 
or that the case involved “‘ points of interest” which 
he was ‘willing to see settled.” He never said 
that he wanted to see right done: that would have 
been enthusiastic, and unworthy of the cold dignity 
of a lawyer. So he was one of those false men, 
alas too few! who always represent themselves as 
inferior to what they are. Many and various were 
the jokes he made upon Poppie and Jeames, ever, it 
must be confessed, with an eye to the approbation 
of Miss Burton. He declared, for instance, that 
the Armageddon of class-legislature would be fought 
between those of whom the porter and Poppie were 
the representatives, and rejoiced that, as in the case 
of the small quarrel between Fitz James and Ro- 
derick Dhu, Poppie had drawn the first blood, and 
gained thereby a good omen. And Lucy was 
pleased with him, it must be confessed. She never 
thought of comparing him with Thomas, which 
was well for Thomas. But she did think he was a 
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very clever, gentlemanly fellow, and knew how to 
make himself agreeable. 

He offered to see her home, which she declined, 
not even permitting him to walk with her to the 
railway. 


CHAPTER XV.—THE TWO OLD WOMEN. 

Sue found the two old women, of whom Mattie 
still seemed the older, seated together at their tea. 
Not a ray of the afternoon sun could find its way 
into the room. It was dusky and sultry, with a 
smell of roses. This, and its strange mingling of 
furniture, made it like a room over a broker’s in 
some country town. 

‘* Well, Miss Burton, here you are at last!” said 
Mattie, with a half smile on the half of her mouth. 
‘*Yes, Mattie, here I am. Has grandmother 
been good to you 2?” 

‘© Of course she has—very good. Everybody is 
good to me. I am a very fortunate child, as my 
father says,though he never seems to mean it.” 
|  ** And how do you think your patient is?” asked 

Lucey, while Mrs. Boxall sat silent, careful not to 
obstruct the amusement which the child’s answers 
must give them. 

‘¢ Well, I do not think Mrs. Boxall is worse. She 
|| has been very good, and has done everything I found 
i| myself obliged to recommend. I would not let her 
|| get up so soon as she wanted to.” 
| ‘And what did you do to keep her in bed?” 
| asked Lucy. 
|  ‘* Well, I could not think of a story to tell her 
| just then, so I got the big Bible out of the book- 
} 











case, and began io show her the pictures. But she 
did not care about that. I think it was my fault 
| though, because I was not able to hold the book so 
| that she could see them properly. So I read a story 
| to her, but I do not think I chose a very nice one.” 
} Mrs. Boxall made a deprecating motion with her 
| head and hands, accompanied by the words : 


| 


have been in the way, though—not much, for I 
like to see young people enjoying themselves.” 

**What do you mean, Mattie?” asked Luey 
with a bewilderment occasioned rather by the 
quarter whence the words proceeded than by the 
words themselves ;. for she did expect to see Thomas 
that evening. 

Mattie vouchsafed no reply to the question, but 
bade them good night, the one and the other, with 
an evident. expression of hauteur, and marched 
solemnly down the stairs, holding carefully by the 
balusters, for she was too small to use the handrail 
comfortably. 

Mr. Spelt’s roost was shut up for the night: he 
had gone to take some work home. Mattie there- 
fore turned towards her father’s shop. 

Tu the archway she ran against Thomas, or more 
properly Thomas ran against her, for Mattie never 
ran at all, so that he had to elasp her to prevent 
her from falling, 

“Well, you needn't be in such a hurry, Mr. 
Thomas, though she is a-waiting for you. She 
wont go till you come, J know.” 

“*You’re a cheeky little monkey,” said Thomas 
good naturedly. But the words were altogether 
out of tune with the idea of Mattie, who again 
felt her dignity invaded, and walked into the shop 
with her chin projecting more than usnal. 

**Come, my princess,” said her father, seating 
himself in an old chair, and taking the child on 
his knee. ‘‘I haven’t seem my princess ali day. 
How’s your royal highness this night?” 

Mattie laid her head on his shoulder, and burst 
into tears. ; 

‘What's the matter with my pet?” said her 
father, fondling and soothing her with much con- 
cern. ‘‘ Has anybody been unkind to you?” 

‘*No, Mr. Kitely,” said the child ; ‘‘ but I feel 





‘‘ She will say what she thinks—Bible or Prayer- | the Bible this morning that ’ain’t done me no 


that lonely! I wish yow would read to me a bit, 
for Mr. Spelt ain’t. there, and I read somethivg in 








book.” | good.” 

|| “Well, and where’s the harm, when I mean none?! ‘‘ You shouldn’t read such things, Mattie,” said 
| Who’s to be angry at that? I will say,” Mattie | the bookseller. ‘* They ain’t mo good. Fill go and 
| went on, “that it was an ugly trick of that woman getacandle. Sit you there till L come back.” 

| to serve a person that never did Ler any harm; and | **No, no, father. Don’t leave me here. I don’t 
I wonder at two sensible women like Mrs. Boxall | like the books to-night. Take me with you. 


and Deborah sticking up for her.” 


very softly. 

‘* Yes, it is Jacl she means,” auswered Mattie for 
herself, with some defiance in her tone. 

‘*For my part,” she continued, ‘‘I think it was | 
just like oue of Syne’s tricks.” 

‘Have you seen Mr. Spelt to-day, Mattie?” 
| asked Lucy, desirous of changing the subject, be- 
cause of the direction the child’s thoughts had 
taken. 

‘* Well, I haven't,” auswered Mattie, ‘‘and I 
will go and see now whether he’s goue or not. But 
dou’t you faucy that I don’t see through it for all 
that, Miss Burton,” she continued. “I shoulda’t 

| 





| 
‘Is it Jael she means, Grannie?” asked Lucy | 


Carry me.” 

The father obeyed at once, toek his child om his 
arm, got a candle from the back-room, for the place 
was very dusky—he did not care to light the gas 
this time of the year—and sat dewa with Mattie 
in a part of the shop which wae sereened from the 
door, where he cowld yet hear every footstep that 
passed, 

‘What shall I read now, my precious?” he 
asked. 

** Well, I don’t think I care for anything but the 
New Testament to-night, father.” 

‘* Why, you've just been saying it disagreed with 





| you this very morning,” objected Mr. Kitely. 


‘*No, father. It wasn’t the New Testament at 
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all. It was the very old Testament, I believe ; | 
for it was near the beginning of it, and told all | 
about a. horrid murder. I do believe,” she added, 
reflectively, ‘‘that that book grows better as it gets 
older— younger, I mean.” 

The poor child wanted some ene to help her out 
of her Bible-difficulties, and her father certainly 
was not the man to doso, for he believed nothing 
about or in it. Like many other children far 
more carefully taught of man, she was labouring 
under the misery of the fancy that everything 
related in the Old Testament without remark of 
disapprobation is sanctioned by the divine will. If 
parents do not encourage their children to speak 
their minds about what they read generally, and 
especially in the Bible, they will one day be dis- 
mayed to find that they have not merely the 
strangest but the most deadly notions of what is 
contained in that book—as, for instance, besides 
the one in hand, that Ged approved of all the sly 
tricks of Jacob—for was not he the religious one 
of the brothers, and did not ail his tricks succeed ? 
They are not able without help to regard the 
history broadly, and see that just because of this 
bad that was in him, he had to pass through a 
life of varied and severe suffering, punished in the 
vices which his children inherited from himself, in 
order that the noble part of his nature might be 
burned clean of the filth that clung to it. 

Such was Mr. Kitely’s tenderness over his 
daughter, inereased by some signs he had begun to 
see of the return of an affection of the brain from 
which he had been on the point of losing her some 
years before, that he made no further opposition, 
but rising again, brought an old ‘breeches bible” 
from a shelf, and taking her once more on his knee, 
supported her with one hand and held the book 
with the other. 

‘¢ Well, I don’t know one chapter from another,” 
reflected Mr. Kitely aloud. ‘‘ I wonder where the 
child would like me to read. I’m sure I can’t tell 
what to read.” 

‘* Read about Somebody,” said Mattie. 

From the peculiar expression she gave to the 
word, her father guessed at her meaning, and open- 
ing the gospel part of the book at random, began 
to read. 

He read, from the Gospel by St. Matthew, the 
story of the Transfiguration, to which Mattie 
listened without word or motion. He then went 
on to the following story of the lunatic and appa- 
rently epileptic boy. As soon as he began to read 
the account of how the child was vexed, Mattie 
said conclusively : 

“That was Syne. 
for a long time.” 

“* And Jestis rebuked the devil; and he de- 
parted out of him ; and the child was cured from 
that very honr,’’’ the bookseller went ov reading in 
a subdued vaice, partly because he sat in his shop 
with the door open, partly because not even he 


J know him. He’s been at it 





could read ‘‘ the ancient story, ever new” without 


feeling a something he could not have quite ac- 
counted for if he had thought of trying. But the 
moment he had read those words, Mattie cried, 

‘* There! I knew it!” 

It must+be remembered that Mattie had not read 
much of the New Testament. Mr. Spelt alone had 
led her to read any. Everything came new to her, 
therefore ; every word was like the rod of Moses 
that drew the waters of response. 

“What did you know, princess?” asked her 
father. 

**T knew that Somebody would make him mind 
what he was about—I did. I wonder if he let a 
flash of that light out on him that he shut up 
inside him again. I shouldn’t wonder if that was 
it. I know Syne couldn’t stand that—no, not for 
a moment.—I think I’ll go to bed, Mr. Kitely.” 


CHAPTER XVI.—ON THE RIVER. 

NotwiTHsTaNDING the good-humoured answer 
Thomas had made to Mattie, her words stuck to 
him and occasioned him a little discomfort. For if 
the bookseller’s daughter, whose shop lay between 
the counting-house and the court, knew so well of 
his visits to Lucy, how could he hope that they 
would long remain concealed from other and far 
more dangerous eyes. This thought oppressed him 
so much, that instead of paying his usual visit to 
Mr. Molken, he went to Mrs, Boxall’s at once. There, 
after greetings, he threw himself on the cushions of 
the old settle, and was gloomy. Lucy looked at him 
with some concern. Mrs. Boxall murmured some- 
thing about his being in the doldrums, a phrase she 
had learned from ber son John. 

** Let’s go out, Lucy,” said Thomas; ‘*it is so 
sultry.” 

Lucy was quite ready in herself to comply. For 
one reason, she had something upon her mind 
about which she wanted to talk to him. But she 
objected. 

“My grandmother is not fit to be left alone, 
Thomas,” she said, regretfully. 

*@Oh! ah!” said Thomas. 

‘“Never mind me, child,” interposed the old 
woman. “You'll make me wish myself in my 
grave, if you make me come between young people. 
You go, my dear, and never mind me. You needn't 
be gone a great while, you know.” 

“Qh, no, Grannie; I'll be back in an hour, or 
less, if you like,” said Lucy, hastening to put on her 
bonnet. 

‘*No, no, my dear. Anu hour's in reason. 
thing in reason, you know.” 

So Lucy made the old lady comfortable in 
arm-chair, and went out with Thomas. 

The roar of the city had relaxed. There would 
be no more blocks in Gracechurch Street that 
night. There was little smoke im the air, only 
enough to clothe the dome of St. Paul’s in a faintly 
rosy garment, tinged from the west, where the sun 
was under a cloud. The huge mass looked ethereal, 
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gathering to flow at sunset through the streets and 
lanes, cooling them from the heat of the day, of the 
friction of iron and granite, of human effort, and the 
thousand fires that prepared the food of the city- 
dining population. Crossing the chief thoroughfares, 
they went down the lanes leading to the river. Here 
they passed through a sultry region of aromatic 
fragrance, where the very hooks that hung from 
cranes in doorways high above the ground, seemed 
to retain something of the odour of the bales they 
had lifted from the waggons below during the hot 
sunshine that drew out their imprisoned essences. 
By yet closer ways they went towards the river, 


descending still, and at length, by a short wooden | had a share in its development, but it was of a 
stair, and a long wooden way, they came on a | deeper, truer, simpler kind than his own, and 


floating pier. 
cooling, and very grateful, for the summer was early 
and fervid. Down into the east the river swept 
away, sombre and sullen, to gurgle blindly through 
the jungle of masts that lay below the bridge 


background of slate-colour, where a wind — 











There the wind blew sweet and | would never have been what it was, in rapport 
always with the facts of nature and life, if it had 


and crossed the horizontal lines of the sky with their | 


delicate spars, and yet more delicate cordage. Little 


did Thomas think that one of those masts rose from | 


a vessel laden, one might say, with his near, though 
not his final fate,—a fate that truth might have 
averted, but which the very absence of truth made 
needful and salutary. A boat was just starting up 
the river towards the light. 

** Let’s have a blow,” said Thomas. 

**That will be delightful,” answered Lucy, and 
they went on board. First one wheel then the 
other, then both together, dashed the Stygian 
waters of the Thames into a white fury, and they 
were moving up the stream. They went forward 
into the bows of the boat to get clear of the smoke, 
and sat down. There were so few on board, that 
they could talk without being overheard. But they 
sat silent for some time; the stillness of the sky 
seemed to have sunk into their hearts. For that 
was as pure over their heads, as if there had been 
no filthy Thames beneath their feet ; and its light and 
colour illuminated the surface of the river, which 
was not yet so vile that it could not reflect the 
glory that fell upon its face. The tide was against 
them, and with all the struggles of the little steamer 
they made but slow way up the dark hurrying water. 


| Lucy sat gazing at the banks of the river, where 


the mighty city on either hand has declined into 
sordid meanness, skeleton exposure; where the 
struggles of manufacture and commerce are content 
to abjure their own decencies for the sake of the 
greater gain. Save where the long line of Somerset 
House, and the garden of the Temple asserted the 
ancient dignity of order and cleanliness, the whole 
looked like a mean, tattered, draggled fringe upon 
a rich garment. Then she turned her gaze down on 
the river, which, as if ashamed of the condition into 
which it had fallen from its first estate, crawled 
fiercely away to hide itself in the sea. 

“ How different,” she said, looking up at Thomas, 
who had been sitting gazing at her all the time that 





| speaks poetry. 


she contemplated the shore and the river—‘‘ How 
different things would be if they were only clean !” 

‘** Yes, indeed,” returned Thomas. ‘Think what 
it would be to see the fishes—the salmon, say— 
shooting about in clear water under us, like so 
many silver fishes in a crystal globe! If people 
were as fond of the cleanliness you want as they 
are of money, things would look very different 
indeed !” 

I have said that Thomas loved Lucy more and 
more. Partly a cause, partly a consequence of 
this, he had begun to find out that there was 
a poetic element in her, and he flattered him- 
self that he had developed it. No doubt he had 


been only a feminine response to his. Men like 
women to reflect them, no doubt; but the woman 
who can only reflect a man, and is nothing in her- 
self, will never be of much service to him. The 
woman who cannot stand alone is not likely to 
make either a good wife or mother. She may bea 
pleasant companion so far as the intercourse of love- 
making goes, no doubt—scarcely more; save, in- 
deed, the trials that ensue upon marriage bring out 
the power latent in her. But the remark with 
which Thomas responded to Lucy was quite beyond 
his usual strain. He had a far finer nature under- 
neath than his education had allowed to manifest 
itself, and the circumstances in which he was at the 
moment were especially favourable to his best. 





Caseca, on his first appearance in Julius Cesar, talks 
blunt and snarling prose: in the very next scene, | 
which is a fearfully magnificent thunderstorm, he | 
‘*He was quick mettle when he 
went to school,” and the circumstances brought it 
out. | 

‘*T wish the world was clean, Thomas, all 
through,” said Lucy. 

Thomas did not reply. His heart smote him. 
Those few words went deeper than all Mr. Simon’s 
sermons, public and private. For a long time 
he had not spoken a word about religion to 
Lucy. Nor had what he said ever taken any hold 
upon her intellect, although it had upon her con- 
science; for, not having been brought up to his 
vocabulary, and what might be called the technical 
phrases if not slang of his religion, it had been to 
her but a vague sound, which yet she received as a 
reminder of duty. Some healthy religious teaching 
would be of the greatest value to her now. But 
Mr. Potter provided no food beyond the established 





fare; and whatever may be said about the suffi- 
ciency of the church-service, and the uselessness of 
preaching, I for one believe that a dumb ass, if the 
Lord only opens his mouth, may rebuke much mad- 
ness of prophets, and priests too. But where there 
is neither honesty nor earnestness, as in the case of 
Mr. Potter, the man is too much of an ass for even 
the Lord to open his mouth to any useful purpose. 
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His heart has to be opened first, and that takes 
time and trouble. 

Finding that Thomas remained silent, Lucy 
looked into his face, and saw that he was 
troubled. This brought to the point of speech 
the dissatisfaction with himself which had long 
been moving restlessly and painfully in his heart, 

and of which the quiet about him, the peace of the 
| sky, and that sense of decline and coming repose 
which invades even the heart of London with the 
sinking sun, had made him more conscious than he 
had yet been. 

**O Lucy,” he said, “‘I wish you would help me 
to be good.” 

To no other could he have said so. Mr. Simon, 
for instance, aroused all that was most contrarious 
in him. But Lucy at this moment seemed so near 
to him that before her he could be humble without 
humiliation, and could even enjoy the confession of 
weakness implied in his appeal to her for aid. 

She looked at him with a wise kind of wonder in 
her look. For a moment she was silent. 

**T do not know how I can help you, Thomas, 
for you know better about all such things than I do. 
But there is one thing I want very much to speak 
to you about, because it makes me unhappy—rather 
—not very, you know.” 

She laid her hand upon his. He looked at her 
lovingly. She was encouraged, and continued. 

**T don’t like this way of going on, Thomas. I 
never quite liked it, but I’ve been thinking more 
about it, lately. I thought you must know best, 
but I am not satisfied with myself at all about it.” | 

‘*What do you mean, Lucy?” asked Thomas, his | 
heart beginning already to harden at the approach 
of definite blame. It was all very well for him to | 
speak as if he might be improved: it was another | 
thing for Lucy to do so. 

‘* Do not be vexed with me, Thomas. You must 
know what I mean.—I wish your mother knew all | 
about it,” she added, hastily, after a pause. And | 
then her face flushed red as a sunset. | 

‘*She’ll know all about it in good time,” returned | 
Thomas, testily ; adding in an undertone, as if he | 
did not mean to press the remark, although he | 
wanted her to hear it: ‘‘ You do not know my | 
mother, or you would not be so anxious for her to | 
know all about it.” 

* “Couldn’t you get ‘your father to tell her then, 
and make it easier for you ?” 

‘* My father,” answered Thomas, coolly, ‘‘ would 
turn me out of the house if I didn’t give you up; 
and as I don’t mean to do that, and don’t want to | 
be turned out of the house just at present, when I 
have nowhere else to go, I don’t want to tell him.” 

**T can’t go on in this way then. Besides, they 
are sure to hear of it, somehow.” 

**Oh no, they won’t. Who’s to tell them?” 

** Don’t suppose I’ve been listening, Tom, because I 
heard your last words,” said a voice behind them 
—that of Mr. Wither. ‘‘I haven’t been watching 
you, but I have been watching for an opportunity 








of telling you that Stopper is keeping far too 
sharp a look-out on you to mean you any good 
by it.—I beg your pardon, Miss Boxall,” he re- 
sumed, taking off his hat. “I fear I have been 
rude; but asI say, I was anxious to tell Mr. 
Worboise to be cautious. I don’t see why a fellow 
should get into a scrape for want of a hint.” 

The manner with which Wither spoke to her made 
poor Lucy feel that there was not merely something 
unfitting, but something even disreputable, in the 
way her relation to Thomas was keptup. She grew 
as pale as death, rose and turned to the side of the 
vessel, and drew her veil nervously over her face. 

**It’s no business of mine, of course, Tom. But 
what I tell you is true. Though, if you take my 
advice,” said Wither, and here he dropped his voice | 
to a whisper, ‘‘this connection is quite as fit a one | 
to cut as the last; and the sooner you do it the | 
better, for it’ll make a devil of a row with old Box- 
all, You ought to think of the girl, you know. 
Your own governor’s your own look-out. There’s 
none of it any business of mine, you know.” 

He turned with a nod and went aft; for the 
steamer was just drawing in to the Hungerford 
pier, where he had to go ashore. 

For a few minutes not a word passed between 
Thomas and Lucy. Asudden cloud had fallen upon 
them. They must not go on this way, but what 
other way were they to take? They stood side by 
side, looking into the water, Thomas humiliated 
and Lucy disgraced. There was no comfort to be 
got out of that rushing blackness, and the mud- 
banks grew wider and wider. 

Lucy was the first to speak, for she was far more 
capable than Tom. 

‘*We must go ashore at the next pier,” she said. 

‘*Very well,” said Tom, as if he had been 
stunned into sullenness. ‘‘If you want to get rid 
of me because of what that fellow said—” 

‘*Oh Tom !” said Lucy, and burst out crying. 

** Well, what do you want, Lucy?” 

**We must part, Tom,” sobbed Lucy. 

** Nonsense!” said Tom, nearly crying himself, 
for a great painful lump had risen in his throat. 

‘© We can love each other all the same,” said 
Lucy, still sobbing; ‘‘only you must not come to 
see me any more—that is—I do not mean—never 
any more at all—but till you have told them—all 
about it. I don’t mean now, but some time, you 
know. When will you be of age, Tom?” 

‘*QOh, that makes no difference. As long’s I’m 
dependent, it’s all the same. I wish I was my own 
master, I should soon let them see I didn’t care 
what they said.” 

Silence again followed, during which Lucy tried 
in vain to stop her tears by wiping them away. A 
wretched feeling awoke in her that Thomas was not 
manly, could not resolve—or rather, could not help 
her when she would do the right thing. She would 
have borne anything rather than that. It put her 
heart in a vice. 

The boat stopped at the Westminster pier. They 
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went. on shore, 
breeze that blew, while it pleasantly cooled the 
hot faces thas moved westward from their day’s 
work, made Lucy almost shiver with cold. For 
loss had laid hold of her heart. They walked up 


Parliament Street, Thomas felt that he must say | 


something, but what he should say he could not 
think. He always thought what he should say— 
never what he should do. 

‘Lucy, dear,” he said, at last, ‘‘we won't make 
up our minds to-night. Wait till I see you next. I 
shall:have time-to think about it before then. Iwill 
be a match for that sneaking rascal, Stopper, yet.” 

Lucy felt inclined to say that to sneak was no 
way to give sneaking its own, 
that nor anythiug else. 


They got into an omnibus at Charing Cross, and | dinner, and saw Thomas in the act of committing 


returned—deafened, stupified, and despondent—into | 


the city. They parted, at Lucy’s door, and Thomas 
went home, already much later than usual, 

What should he'do? He resolved upon noting, 
and did‘the worst thing he could have done. He 
lied. 

**You are very late to-night, Thomas,” said his 
mother. ‘*‘ Have you been all this time with Mr. 
Moloch?” 

** Yes; mother,” answered Thomas. 

And:when he was in bed he comforted himself 
by saying that there was no such person as Mr, 
Moloch. 

When. Lucy went to bed, she ‘prayed to Goll in 
sobs.and‘cries of pain, Hitherto: she had believed 
in Thomas without a question crossing: the: dise of 
her. faith ; but now she had began ‘to doubt, and 
the very fact that she could doubt-was: enough to 
make her miserable, even if there had been no 
ground ‘for the doubt. My readers must remember 
that no one had attempted to let herinto the secrets 
of his character as I have done with them. His 
beautiful, face, pleasant manners, self-confidence, 
and, above all, her love, had blinded her to his 
faults. For, although Ido not in the least believe 
that Love is blind, yet I-must confess: that, like 
kittens-and:some other animals, he has his blind- 
ness nine days or more, as it may ‘be, from his 
birth. But, onee she had begun to suspect, she 
found ground for suspicion enotigh: She'had never 
known grief before—not even when ler mother 
died—for death has not anything despicable, and 
Thomas had. 

What Charles Wither had told Thomas was: true 
enough. Mr. Stopper was after him. Ever since 
that dinner party at Mr. Boxall’s'he ‘had ‘hated ‘him, 
aud bided his time. 

Mr. Stopper was a man of forty, in whose 'pime- 
apple whiskers and bristly hair the first’ white 
streaks of autumn had begun to show them: 
selves. He, had entered the service of Messrs: 
Blunt & Baker some five-aniltwenty years before, 
and:had gradually: risen through all the intervening 
positions to his present post. Within the last'year, 
moved by prudential considerations, he had begun 


The sun was dewn, and the fresh 


| 
| 





But shesaid neither | 


to regard the daughters of his principal against the 
background of possible marriage; and as he had 
hitherto, from motives of the same class, resisted 
all inclinations in that direction, with so much the 
more force did his nature rush into the channel 
which the conseut of his selfishness opened for the 
indulgence of his affections. For the moment he 
saw Mary Boxall with this object in view, he fell 
in love with her after the’fashion of such a man, 
beginning instantly to build, not-castles, but square 
houses in the air, in the dining-rooms especially of 
which her form appeared in gorgeous and somewhat 
matronly garmeuts amidst ponderous mahogany, 
seated behind the obscuration of tropical plants at 
a table set out & la Russe. His indignation when 


| he entered the drawing-room after Mr. Boxall’s 








the indiscretion recorded in that part of my story, 
passed into silent hatred when he found that while 
his attentions were sliglited, those of Thomas, in 
his eyes a mere upstart—for lie judged everything 
in relation to the horizon of Messrs. Blunt & 
Baker, and every manin relation to himself, seated 
upon the loftiest summit within the circle of that 
horizon—not even offered, but only dropped at her 
feet in passing, were yet accepted. 

Amongst men Mr. Stopper was of the bull-dog 
breed, sagacious, keen-scented, vulgar, and inex- 
orable:; capable of much within the range of ‘things 
illuminated ‘by his:own interests, capable of nothing 
beyond it. And now one of his main-objects was 
to catch some'seent—for'the bull-dog has’an excel- 
lent.nose—of Thomas's faults or failings, and follow 
such .up the wind of his prosperity, till he should 
have a chance of pulling hiin down. at last. His 
first inclination towards this revenge was strength- 
ened and elevated itito an imagined execution of 
justice when Mary fell ill, and it oozed out that 
her illness had not a little to do with some beha- 
viour of Thomas’s. Hence it came that, both 
consciously and unconsciously, Mr. Stopper was 
watching the unfortutate-youth, though so cautious 
was Thomas that he had not yet discovered any- 
thing of which he could ' make a'definite use. Nor 
did he want to interrupt Tliomas’s projects before 
he found that they put him in‘his power. 

So here was a weak and conceited youth of fine 
faculties and fine impulses, between the malign as- 
pects of two opposite stars—watched,. that is, and 
speculated upon by two able‘and uuprincipled men ; 
the one, Mr. Molken, searching him and ingratiating 
himself with him, ‘‘to ‘the end to Know how to 
worke him, or'winde him, or governe him,” which, 
Lord Bacon goes on'to say, ‘‘ proceedeth from a 
heart thatis double and‘cloven, and-not etityre aud 
ingenuous ;”’ the other,. Mr: ‘Stopper, watching his 
conduct, not for the sake of procuring advantage to 
himself ‘but injury to Thomas. The one sought to 
lead:him astray, that he might'rob him in the dark ; 
the other sought'a’chaticeof knocking ‘him down, 
that he might leave him lying’in'the ditch. And 
they soon began'to play into each’ other's hands. 
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CHAPTER KVII.—CAPTAIN BOXALL’S PROPOSAL. 
Axsout three weeks before the occurrences last | 


tween Richard and John Boxall over their wine. 
**T tell ‘you what, brother,” said the captain, 
‘** you're addling good brains with overwork. You 


| after it. You don’t look the same fellow you used 
1! to.” 


‘*T hope I’m not too greedy after money, John. 


ship.” 

“Yes, yes. I can’t sail my ship too well, nor 
you attend to your business too well. But if I was 
to sail two ships instead of one, or if I was to be on 


going before the wind in the middle of the Atlantic 


in the night.” 

“That’s all very true. 
applies to me. 
chance.” 

**Pon’t you turn your blind eye on my signal, 
Dick. You know what I mean well enough.—I’ve 


I never miss my dinner by any 


world.” 

*Goou. Tm listening.” 

“* Mary ain’t quite so well again—is she now?” 

* Well, I don’t think she’s been getting on so fast. 
I suppose it’s the spring weather.” 

‘¢Why, you may call it summer now. But she 
ain’t as I should like to see her, the darling.” 


uneasy about her.” 

“And there's Jane. 
somehow.” 

For some time Richard had been growing more 
and more uneasy as the evidence of his daughter's 
attachment to Charles Wither became plainer. Both 
he and his wife did the best they could to prevent 
their meeting, but, having learned a little wisdom 
from the history of his father’s family, and knowing 
well the hastiness of his own temper, he had as yet 
managed to avoid any open conflict with his daugh- 
ter, who ‘he knew had inherited his own stubborn- 
ness. He had told his brother nothing of this 
second and now principal source of family appre- 


She don’t look at home 














not right with Jane, greatly imcreased his feeling of 

| how much things were going wrong. He made no 

|| reply, however, but sat waiting what was to follow. 

| Accumulating his arguments, the captain went on. 
“‘ And there’s your wife: she’s had a headache | 

| almost every day since I came to the house.” 

“Well, what are you driving at, John?” said his 


| brother, with the more impatience that, he knew all | 


| John said was true. 
‘What I’m driving at} this,” daclindilt the cap- 


tain, bringing-tosuddenly. *“You must all make this | 


next voyage in my clipper. 


T'll do you all a world 
0’ good, and me too.” 


recorded, the following conversation took place be- | 


. ! 
wou’t make half so much money if you're too greedy 


But it’s my business, as yours is to sail your | 


deck instead of down at my dinner when she was | 


But I don’t think it | 


got a proposal to make—the jolliest thing in the 


*‘ Well, no. Imust confess I’m sometimes rather | 


hension ; and the fact that John saw that all was ” 


| 


‘*Nonsense, John,” said Richard, feeling, how- 
ever, that a faint light dawned through the pro- 
| posal. : 

** Don’t call it nonsense till you’ve slept wpon it, 
| Dick. The ship’s part mine, and I can make it 

easy for you. You'll have to pay a little passage- 
| mouey, just to keep me right with the rest of the 
owners; but that won’t be much, and you’re no 
screw, though I did say you were too greedy after 
| the money. .I believe it’s not the money so much 
| as the making of it that fills your head.” 

“Still, you wouldn’t have me let the business go 
to the dogs ?” 

“‘No fear of that, with Stopper at the head of 
affairs. Tl tell you what you must do. You must 
take him in.” 

‘Into partnership, do you mean?” said Richard, 


, | his tone expressing no surprise, for he had thought 
I shouldn't domy best when it came on to blow hard | 


of this before. 

“Yes, Ido. You'll have to do it some day, and 
the sooner the better. If you don’t, you'll lose 
him, and that you'll find won’t be a mere loss. 
| That man’ll make a dangerous enemy. Where he 
| bites he'll hold. And now’s a good time to serve 
yourself and him too.” 

**Perhaps you're right, brother,” answered the 
| merchant, emptying his glass of claret and filling 
“it again instantly, an action indicating a certain 
| perturbed hesitation not in the least common to 
him, “Tl turn it over in my mind.—I certainly 

should not be sorry to have a short holiday. I 
haven’t had one to speak of for nearly twenty 
years, I do believe.” 

John judged it better not to press him. He 
| believed from what he knew of himself and his 
_ brother too that good advice was best let alone to 
work its own effects. He turned the conversation 
to something indifferent. 

But after this many talks followed. Mrs. Boxall of 
course was consulted. Although she shrunk from the 
thought of asea-voyage, she yet saw in the proposal 
a way out of many difficulties, especially as giving 
room for time to work one of his especial works— 
that of effacement. So between the three the whole 
, was arranged before either of the young people was 
spoken to on thesubject. Jane heard it witharush 
of blood to her heart that left her dark face almost 
livid. Mary received the news gladly, even merrily, 
though a slight paleness followed and just indicated 
that she regarded the journey as the symbol and 
_ sign of severed bonds. Julia, a plump child of six, 
upon whose condition no argument for the voyage 
| could be founded, danced with joy at the idea of 
going in Uncle John’s ship. Mr. Stopper threw no 
| difficulty in the way of accepting a partnership in 
the concern, and thus matters were arranged. 

John Boxall had repeatedly visited his mother 
| during the six weeks he spent at his brother's 
| house. He seldom saw Lucy, however, because 

of her engagement at the Morgensterns’, until 
her grandmother’s sickness kept her more at home. 
|'Then, whether it was that Lucy expected her 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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uncle to be prejudiced against her, or that he| On the same day on which Thomas and Lucy had 


really was so prejudiced, I do not know, but the | 
_ two did not take much to each other. Lucy con- 

sidered her uncle a common and rough-looking 

sailor; John Boxall called his niece a fine lady. 

And so they parted. 


their blow on the river, the Ningpo had cleared out 
of St. Katherine’s Dock, and was lying in the Upper 
Pool, all but ready to drop down with the next tide 
to Gravesend, where she was to take her passengers 
on board. 





THE PERILS AND USES OF RICH MEN. 


‘¢*The Perils of Rich Men!’ Well, whatever 
the perils may be, I am safe enough from every 
one of them for many a long year tocome. If Dr. 
Macleod would only find some one to tell us how to 
get rich, I should be very much obliged to him, and 
would promise to subscribe to Goop Worns to the 
end of my days; but a paper on ‘The Perils and 
Uses of Rich Men’ is about as worthless to me as 
a@ paper on the Dangers of Alpine Ascents to a 
gouty old gentleman of seventy, or as Mr. Jeavons’ 
book on our Coal Supply to an inhabitant of the 
planet Mercury.” 

But let not the indignant reader, who is about to 
pass over this article in disgust, be too hasty. It is 
not merely the man with half-a-million, or a hun- 
dred thousand pounds, or even twenty thousand, 
who ought to think seriously of the Perils which 
threaten rich men. Wealth is a relative term. 
When a working-man has become a small manufac- 
turer on his own account, or a clerk has got a share 
in his former master’s business, and is receiving 
four or five times the income he used to live upon 
a few years ago; when his earnings are gradually 
creeping up from a couple of hundred pounds to 
three hundred, and from three to five, and from five 
to a thousand, he may be in quite as much danger 
from his prosperity as the great capitalist whose 
speculations affect the stock-market of every Euro- 
pean capital, or the peer whose revenues and 
splendour fill the princes of many a small kingdom 
with envy. Every one who is what we call “‘ well- 
to-do,” be he merchant, manufacturer, professional 
man, or tradesman, every one whose income gives 
him a broad margin beyond his necessary expendi- 
ture, every one who is free from the pressure of 
anxiety, and has something laid by for years to 
come, is exposed more or less to the kind of dangers 
against which the “‘ rich” have to guard. 

One of the principal perils of rich men arises 
from their very exemption from many temptations 
to gross sin. They have no occasion to steal to 
satisfy their hunger. They are not driven to any 
of the very doubtful financial schemes and tricks 
and shifts to which a man who is hard pressed is 
likely to resort. They are not tempted to “‘ grind 
the face of the poor,” and to deal ungenerously or 
unjustly with their dependents in order to keep 
their income and their expenditure on good terms 
with each other. Hence they are apt to think too 
well of themselves. They are not tempted ‘‘as 





other men,” and they think that they are stronger 


and better than other men. The young man having 
‘* great possessions ” who came to Christ had never 
been sharply and severely tried. Had he been 
poor, he might have been betrayed into many sins, 
but being rich he had kept all the commandments 
‘*from his youth up.” People in easy circumstances 
cannot tell what grievous offences they might have 
committed had they not been sheltered by their 
position, almost from the very possibility of com- 
mitting them. 

Nor is this all. The rich man finds it very easy 
to do many kindly acts. He can cause the widow’s 
heart to ‘‘ sing for joy” without depriving himself 
of a single comfort or even a single luxury. With- 
out any self-denial his ears may be filled with the 
blessings of those who were ‘ready to perish.” 
Other men speak well of him, approach him with 
respect, address him courteously, compliment him 
on his generosity. If he has faults he is not 
likely to hear them roughly rebuked, and if he 
has virtues many tongues will celebrate them. 

It is very natural, therefore, that he should 
regard his own character and life complacently, and 
that he should think severely of the sins and sel- 
fishness of those who are less fortunate than him- 
self. But this self-complacency, and these hard 
thoughts of others, are very unfriendly to the 
spirit and temper without which no man can 
‘*enter into the kingdom of heaven.” They make 
him forget his need of God’s mercy and the renewal 
of the Holy Spirit. 

Again, the rich man’s Bible, with its morocco 
binding and gilt edges, has very much less in it 
than the poor man’s Bible, bound in sheep, which 
cost him tenpence, or at most half-a-crown. Whole 
pages are absent from the more costly copy. Pages 
which are read and re-read, which are marked and 
scored and thumbed, in the one, are virtually mere 
blank paper in the other. ‘‘ Behold the fowls of 
the air, for they sow not, neither do they reap; yet 
your Heavenly Father feedeth them.” ‘‘He will 
regard the prayer of the destitute and not despise 
their prayer.” ‘‘He giveth food to the hungry.” 
‘Although the fig-tree shall not blossom, neither 
shall fruit be in the vines; the labour of the olive 
shall fail, and the fields shall yield no meat; the 
flock shall be cut off from the fold, and there shall 
be no herd in the stalls; yet I will rejoice in the 
Lord, I will joy in the God of my salvation.” These 
texts and fifty more may, perhaps, be on the 
printed page over which the eye of a rich man runs, 
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but to him they are almost unmeaning: to the poor 
they are like angels’ music ; he dwells upon syllable 
after syllable ; they live in his heart ; they are his 
strength and his solace in the rough, hard life which 
has fallen to him; when he reads them it is as 
though God himself were at his side. 

As the rich man loses many of the revelations 
of God’s sympathy, compassion, and care, which 
inspire the poor with intense and passionate grati- 
tude, so he loses some of the most urgent motives 
to communion with God which often make the poor 
man devout. There are some who cannot under- 
stand how it is that rich people, even if they are 
really religious, seldom attend public worship on 
week evenings ; while the poor, who have had a 
hard day’s work, contrive to be present. I see no 
cause for surprise or perplexity. When the 
anxieties of life are exhausting the heart, it is a 
great relief to lose them, even for an hour, in the 
eternal rest and calm of the Divine presence. The 
poor man, if he is a Christian at all, longs to catch 
the inspiration and stimulus of common prayer and 
common thanksgiving in the middle of the week as 
well as on Sunday. His troubles drive him to 
church, and the habit of frequent attendance at 
worship often remains when the original and urgent 
reason for it has passed by. 

The prosperity of the rich provides them with 
refreshment, recreation, and amusement. They 
have a thousand sources of happiness within their 
reach. They have agreeable excitements of which 
the poor know nothing.. To the poor, religious 
work and religious thought often take the place of 
the pleasures of the wealthy. Excluded from the 
comforts, the luxuries, and entertainments which 
money alone can procure, they throw their strength 
into humble forms of Christian service, and find in 
that an excitement which breaks the monotony of 
life and a most animating joy. When a man’s cir- 
cumstances become brighter, we too often find that 
he gradually withdraws himself from the good 
works of his less prosperous days. He gives more, 
but he leaves the labour to others. He has new 
interests, and the old zeal dies down. He was an 
industrious Sunday-school teacher when his home 
was lonely; and almost the only pleasant society 
he had was among those who were engaged in the 
same work as himself; the esprit de corps was 
strong upon him; he delighted in the good he was 
doing, and all his enthusiasm and strength were 
absorbed in it. But when wife and children come, 
and when he has a pleasant garden to walk in on 
Sunday afternoon in summer, and can roll his easy 
chair in front of a comfortable fire on Sunday after- 
noon in winter, his work is given up—given up very 
often under the plea that it is his duty to teach his 
own family. If he does teach them, that may be a 
very good reason for staying away from the Sunday- 
school; but the mere fact that it is his duty to 
teach them is no reason at all. He visited the sick 
and the poer when his own rooms were small and 
meanly furnished ; but when he moves into a hand- 





some house and can keep a good table, he begins to 
like to have his friends about him and to spend 
his evenings at home. What pictures and music 
supply to prosperous people who have taste, what 
eating good dinners and drinking good wine, and 
popular entertainments, supply to prosperous people 
of another sort, those who have not these enjoy- 
ments within their reach find in attendance at 
worship and in Christian work,—recreation, refresh- 
ment, and change. 

I remember to have seen the question very 
sharply and clearly put by a shrewd Roman Ca- 
tholic writer—though his answer to it did not 
satisfy me—‘‘ Why are there any rich people at all? 
and what does God mean by them?... They are 
not made rich,” he says, ‘‘for their own good, 
that is quite plain. A man’s good consists in the 
saving of his soul; but it is plain that riches do not 
help him to save his soul, rather the contrary.” 
And he solves the difficulty by saying they were 
meant ‘‘to be the prey of the poor.” ... ‘*The 
poor are God’s eagles to beset, infest and strip the 
rich.... Are the poor wearisome, grasping, un- 
seasonable, insatiable, unreasonable, unbearable? 
It is more unreasonable in thee to complain, they 
were meant to prey upon thee.” The answer does 
not satisfy me; but the question deserves looking 
at: Why is it, since riches are so perilous to men, 
that God permits men to become rich? The very 
virtues of a man’s character create the riches 
which make salvation difficult. Why is it that the 
laws of God’s providence reward industry, skill, 
uprightness, with temporal prosperity, if temporal 
prosperity makes it harder for a man to ‘‘ lay hold 
on eternal life.” 

The answer to this question ought to teach us 
the ‘‘Uses of Rich Men.” The writer I have just 
quoted has missed his way through forgetting that 
men are not born into this world simply to ‘‘ save 
their souls.” To escape eternal death is not the 
solitary object of human life. Our supreme glory 
is that we can know and love and serve God ; but 
God has given us faculties and affections which are 
not exclusively religious. 

The perfection of man’s nature is derived from 
the development of a great variety of powers. God 
has made man capable not only of religious duty 
and joy, but of many beautiful and noble things 
besides. The genius of the artist, the sculptor, 
the poet, is a divine gift, and illustrates the divine 
greatness more wonderfully than all the majesty 
and splendour of the material universe. If “ the || 
heavens declare God’s glory and the firmament || 
showeth His handiwork,” the intellectual faculties | 
which He has conferred upon our race, and which 
find their development in literature, and art, and 
science, reflect upon the Creator a glory still more 
sublime ; and it is not generally among the poor | 
that the resources of genius can be fully revealed. | 
The gift and faculty divine may be conferred upon 
those who are destitute of external advantages, but 
there are a thousand forms of intellectual power, 
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the vast majority of those whose days are spent in 
exhausting and anxious toil ; so that if genius is 
given to the poor, as it often has been, it is among 
those to whom wealth affords leisure and the means 
of intellectual culture, that the creations of genius 
are most fully appreciated. But for the existence 
of alarge class of people, free from the harassing 
cares of an incessant struggle for bread, the higher 
forms of civilisation would decline and perish. One 
reason, then, for which men are born to wealth, and 
for which they are able to accumulate wealth, is 
this, that they may spend it, not in vulgar and 
offensive ostentation or self-indulgence, but that 
they may have the opportunity of cultivating their 
own intellectual nature, and that, by doing this, they 











fined to the rich ; they will find their way, sooner 
or later, to the humblest ranks of the state. 

Again, the very means which enable some men 
to acenmulate wealth, improve the condition and 
multiply the comforts of the poor. The amazing 
progress of our manufacturing and commercial in- 
dustry during the last fifty or sixty years has no 
doubt augmented the luxury and splendour of living 
of those who enjoy hereditary wealth, as well as 


the circumstances of the poor has been still more 
remarkable. Wretched as the condition of vast 
numbers of our people is at this moment, what 
would have been the misery of the whole of our 
working populatien but for that commercial pros- 
perity which has given to many of our manufac- 
turers and merchants great fortunes? Some of the 
necessaries of life are harder to get now than they were 
a century ago, but this is the natural result of the 
great increase of population within the narrow 
limits of this small island—an increase attributable 
only in part to the development of our industrial 
activity. It is impossible not to see that the natural 
tendency of every new application of scientific dis- 
covery to the arts is to improve the condition of the 
poor. A century ago the princes, the nobles, the 
great merchants had at their command all the 
elements of a luxurious life ; but the inventions of 
the intervening years have brought within the 
reach of the comparatively poor what were then the 
exclusive privileges of the wealthy. 

Tt is one of the incidents, then, of the increase of the 
general prosperity of the country that some become 
enormously wealthy. Nor is this all. Accumulated 
wealth is not all spent in what the economists call 
“anproductive expenditure.” It is invested in 


attempted had there not been a large class of per- 
sons whose income was considerably in excess of 
their actual wants. New processes of manufacture 


, ‘ | 
the results of which can have little attraction for | 


may assist in elevating the general culture of their | 
countrymen ; for the refinement and intelligence | 
which onght to accompany riches, will not be con- | 


made our merchants princes; but its effect upon | 


great undertakings, Which would never have been | 


mately benefit the poorest in the land. The great 
capitalist, if a Christian man, does not “live for 
| himself,” even when he is investing his money with 
the hope of earning twenty per cent. If he is using 
| it honestly and carefully, if he is engaged in genuine 
| transactions, and not in mere gambling, he is in- 
| creasing, not his own wealth merely, but the wealth 
| of the whole nation. 
| Auother end for which rich and prosperous men 
| exist, is that they may attend to public business, 
A good man to whom God ‘has given the capacity 
'for understanding and vindicating the laws on 
| which our national security, freedom, and progress 
| depend, and who is born to high social rank, 
| need be in no great difficulty to find the reason 
| why he occupies his exalted position. He is there, 
| that he may use his imtellect, his education, and the 


| influence of his position, te improve the laws of his 
country, and to do whatever can be done by poli- 
tical means to advance the highest interests of ‘the 
nation. He is there, not to be “the prey of the poor,” 
—but to study how their true interests may be 
promoted by legislation, and to help in conducting 
| the business of the State on behalf of those of his 
| countrymen whe have no time or no qualifications 
_ for duties of that order. Prosperous men belonging 
| to the middle classes have their public functions 
too. They ought to feel ‘‘ called of God” to act as 
**Guardians of the Poor.” They ought to work on 
the Committees of Hospitals. They ought to be 
| Aldermen and Town Councillors. They ought to 
| give their time as well as their money to whatever 
| improvements are intended to develope the intelli- 
| gence of the community. They ought to be re- 
formers of local abuses. They onght to see to it 
that the towns and parishes in which they live are 
well-drained, well-lighted, and well-paved; that 
there are good schools for every class of the popu- 
lation ; that there are harmless public amusements ; 
thatall parochial and municipal affairs are: conducted 
honourably and equitably. In nearly every part 
| of the country I hear that prosperous manufacturers 
and merchants are leaving public duties in the 
hands of men of lower position and culture than 
themselves. They shrink from the roughness of 
_ local elections, and from the alleged coarseness of 
language and manners of the actual leaders of local 
parties. But this is to forget that self-denial must 
be endured in the discharge of nearly every duty. 
If they were more active aud energetic, the power 
which is now in mferior hands would be their own. 
Even the mob prefer a gentleman to a blackguard, 
in the long run. When the prosperous people of a 
free nation cease to take an active interest im the 
public life of the towns and cities in which they 
live, the political greatness and stability of their 
country are exposed to the most serious dangers. 
Again, there are rich people in the world in order 
that the varieties of moral and spiritual excellence 


requiring costly and untried machinery, railways, | among men may be increased. The circumstances 
ocean telegraphs, mines,—these find employment | in which a good man lives are like the soil and the 
for the surplus income of the rich, and they ulti- | climate in which a plant grows. There is every 
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variety of zone in the moral as well as the material 
world, that the moral life may assame 4n infivite 
variety of leaf, and blossom, and fruit. If—almost 
impossible hypothesis—you are disposed to com- 
plain that God has made you rich, because riches 
make it much harder for you to serve Him, remem- | 
ber that He wants to have in Heaven some whose | 
affections clung to Himself on earth, though the 
earth was very bright and fair to them ; that He 
wants to have some living in close and blessed com- 
munion with Him now, to whom He is not a refuge | 
in times of trouble, but the chosen home and palace | 
of their souls. Multitudes will be hovoured at the 
last day, because they endured the hardships of | 
this life without impatience; but God wants some | 
to receive His praise, because their love for Himself 
and their faith in things unseen were too strong to | 
be mastered by all the pleasures and delights wliich | 
this world can give. {I know—for Chrst has said | 
it, and observation confirms it—that ‘‘it is hard for | 
a rich man to enter into the Kingdom of Heaven,” | 
| but if, spite of the difficulty, he does serve God, he | 
shall have the nobler reward. 
Another reason why God has made some men | 
rich and prosperous is, that they may be able to do | 
much by contributions of money, as well as by | 
personal service, to maintain and diffuse the truth 
of God among mankind, and to alleviate the wretch- 
edness and diminish the crimes which endanger and | 
disgrace this Christian nation. Thecommand which | 





are necessary in the colonies ; that half Europe is 
open to Protestant evangelical work, but that the 
work cannot be done because there are no funds to 
do it with ; that there is not a large manufacturing 
town in the country where thousands might not be 


| Spent wisely in the erection of schools ; that Bible 


women and city missionaries might be multiplied 
by the score, if there were only the means of sup- 
portig them at our command. 

But not merely in forms like these, may those of 
my readers who are rich, be “rich in good works, 
ready to distribute, willing to communicate.” In 


| the streets along which some of you go every day 


to your business, in the courts which surround 
your shops aud warehouses and manufactories, 
there are sufferimys which the public provision for 
the poor cannot remove. Among the poor them- 
selves there is constantly manifested the noblest 
and most practicalisympathy for each other in their 
sorrows, but it is for you to give effectual relief. 
You may find sickness aggravated by destitution. 
You may find families which once lived in abun- 
dance dragged down by irresistible misfortune to 
beggary, and shrinking with a natural instinct from 
applying to the law for relief. You may find 
widews and orphans strugyling for a livelihood, and 
barely keeping themselves from starvation. You 
may find little children growing up untaught be- 
cause of the poverty of their parents, who would 
gladly see them at school. You may find girls 


with bread. 





our Lord gave to the young man to ‘‘sell all that he | beginning a life of infamy to provide an aged mother 
had and give to the poor” was not intended to have 

a universal application. He came to Christ as toa | There are many grounds on which men come to 
prophet, and he came with an uneasy consciousuess | be remembered after the grave bas closed upon 
that though he believed he had kept the command- | their coffins and their souls have returned to God. 
ments, there was still something wanting, and he | A great picture, a noble poem, a righteous law, 
wanted Christ to tell him what it was. His sorrow, these have perpetuated through centuries the name 
when he was commanded to sell his goods and give | of artist, poct, or statesman; but fame of this 
to the poor, showed him that he was not prepared | kind is beyond the reach of most men. I can tell 
to de whatever the prophet required—that much as | you of honours which shine with a still brighter 
he desired eternal life, he loved his riches better | and more enduring lustre, and which will lose 

















still. It was a command intended to reveal to the | 
young man himself, what he had not suspected, 
that he cared more for his wealth than for the | 
favour of God. It was not meant to bea law for 
all mankind. 

But that it is the duty of the prosperous to give 
their money largely for the honour of God and the | 
welfare of mankind, needs no demonstration. The | 
duty is acknowledged even by those who neglect it, 
Ii is not the judgmeut which needs convincing, | 
but the heart that needs to be fired with devotion | 
and charity, and the conscience that necds to be | 
strengthened in her condemnation of sellishness. 

In what ways rich meu.can use the harvest of their | 
industry, or their hereditary wealth, for the most | 
noble ends, it is uanecessary to explain. They know 
that nearly every great religious society is cramped | 
in its operations by deficiency of income; that new 
missions might be established in heathen countries, 
if ouly the money could be had; that new churches | 


| 


none of their splendour when the art amd litera- 
ture of the world have perished, and when con- 
stitutions and laws, with the nations they blessed, 
shall have been dissolved for ever. You may 
write your names on tablets more lasting than 


| marble—on the grateful memory of human hearts, 


which shall bless you through eternity for the 
consolation you brought them when, in their de- 
spair, they were ready to curse God and die, for 
the timely help which saved them not only from 
suffering, but from sin. It is ‘hard for a rich 
man to enter inte the Kingdom of Heaven,” but it 
is easy for him to clothe the maked, to feed the 
hungry, to provide instruction for the ignorant, 
to send the gospel to the homes and hearts of men. 


| And by doing this he will become safe from the 


dangers which riches bring with them, for ‘* Blessed 
is he that considereth the poor,”’—his “‘ secret” 
als shall be ‘‘rewarded openly,” —his ‘‘righteous- 


h for ever.” 
ness endureth for ever. R. W. DALE 
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Srreet cries !—the hubbub of London thorough- 
fares ! Who can analyse, dissect, and bring to the 


from the quiet retreat of the surrounding suburbs, 
is seldom hushed, and it forms a curiously specula- 
tive matter for thought, when listening to the 
distant roar from some such locality: of what is 
it composed? what millions of ingredients go to 
make and keep it up? To separate and describe all 
these would be no mean task, and one that could 
be only undertaken by an old inhabitant and keen 
observer, whose ears and nerves were highly trained 
and sufficiently strong, yet sensitive enough to ap- 
preciate the several distinctions without being 
driven into a lunatic asylum by the distracting 
character of his task. A few of these noises come 
rattling into my mind as I think about it, each 
clearly and separately distinct one from the other, 
and forming a portion only of that conglomeration 
of sound poetically known as the murmur arising 
from the busy haunts of men. 

Now I live in a noisy street—a very noisy street ; 
but at the time I first took up my residence here, 
being young, vigorous, and in a robust state of 
health, I was not aware of the fact. A cockney 
bred and born, noise was part of the atmosphere in 
which I lived and breathed ; if I ever thought at 
all about it, it was only to revel and delight in 
it. The rattle of the great thoroughfares stimu- 
lated and exhilarated me; it used to make me 
sing from pure delight. I whistled like a bird as I 
jostled through the crowd ; sunshine, clouds, rain, 
mud, suow or wind were comparatively as nothing 
to me, so long as there was plenty of traffic, and 
the mercury of my constitution rose and fell as the 
throng grew more or less dense. It was the 
warmth which gave life and vitality to my being, 
and acted, I suspect, very much upon me as the 
genial influence of spring weather does upon the 
blackbird or thrush. I always came down from 
my chambers pluming myself, as it were, under 
the exciting influence of noise and bustle; the mere 
sense of living in it was a pleasure, a pleasure of 
which I was almost unconscious; just as a man 
enjoys the free use of his limbs, of his lungs, or any 
of his senses, without being aware of their existence. 
The doctors tell you that you should never know 
that you have got a heart, or liver, or joints, or 
muscles, that you should be quite innocent of 
possessing any such functions, and that a sure sign 
of something being wrong in the organisation is 
indicated by the knowledge that you have a foot, 
an ancle, a finger, or a hand. Directly you become 
aware that there is a pain in your knee, at that 
moment you are reminded of what you before ac- 
cepted as a matter of course, without thinking about 
it. You become conscious of the fact that you have 
a knee joint, and that in moving in a certain 
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awake, and vice versd. 


direction, suffering is produced ; consequently you 


, Set to work not to move it in that direction which 
surface the thousand component parts of this great | 


Babylonic din? The hum of the big city, as heard 


gives you pain. This effort naturally leads you to 
remember that you have a knee, and you are per- 
petually, of course, being reminded of it. 

It was in this way only that I was ever forcibly 
convinced that noise was essential to my comfort. 
Turning suddenly from the bustle of Holborn into 
the quiet of Gray’s Inn, or from Fleet Street inte 
the tranquil purlieus of the Temple, I felt imme- 
diately depressed. Down went my mercury. I was 
made conscious of a want, it gave me pain to turn 
in this direction, and, just as with a sprained ancle, 
I avoided as much as possible putting myself in 
the position which was uncomfortable. Sometimes, 
when in an unguarded moment I found myself 
betrayed into accepting the hospitality of a rural- 
ising friend from Saturday till Monday, the quiet 
of the country house counteracted at once the en- 
joyment which my naturally convivial disposition 
would otherwise have found in the social contact 
and companionship to be met with there. There 
might be no monotony, no dulness, plenty to do 
and to talk about, yet I was always irked by 
the absence of the busy hum of the city. It was 
something like what one can imagine would be the 
sensation of drinking fine claret out of a tea-cup in 
a wine cellar without a light. 

But it was at night that the true misery of my 
position became fully open to me; the blank un- 
broken stillness of my bedroom overlooking the 
park at once drove away all possibility of sleep. In 
the chatter and gossip of the ‘‘tabagie” I had for- 
gotten for a while the twisted ancle of my mind, it 
was in an easy position and free from pain; but 
once turned into that tranquil chamber where the 
downy couch awaited me, I received a wrench 
which brought me back at once to the full con- 
sciousness that I was deprived of one of the great 
necessities of my life. At home, in my noisy street, 
I no sooner put my head on the pillow than brother 
Morpheus embraced me, he wrapped his arms 
around me with a completeness and a rapidity that 
even the great epicure in sleep, Sancho Panza him- 
self, might have envied. 

My street was never really quiet. The whole 
twenty-four hours went round, and it would have 
been scarcely possible to have found a clear five 
minutes without the passage of some vehicle to 
and fro. Truly in this great Babylon of ours there 
is a short period when the busiest thoroughfares 
are under the influence of a lull—from three to four 
o’clock, a.m., in summer, and from two till five in 
winter ; but it is only a lull, itis never silence. 
Thus I was always rocked to repose by what, it 
was pretty evident, was one of my necessities. 
Such is the force of habit, that what sent me to 
sleep in London would keep a countryman broad 
The moaning or blustering 
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of the wind as it swelled through the stately elms | to usher in the commencement of labour,—noise 


in the park, the occasional cawing of the rooks, 
the bleating of sheep, the lowing of cattle, and the 


were such a hollow mockery of the real continuous 
sound to which I was accustomed, that they only 
aggravated my waut, rendering the general silence 
more apparent. 

At night by the sea-shore in the lodging-house 
bedroom, very much of the same misery awaited me. 
The proverbially soothing influence of the sluicing 
of the tide, as it ebbs and flows on the shingle or 
sand, had, alas, a precisely reverse effect upon my 
perverse and irritable sensibility. If, by good luck 
it blew ‘‘ great guns” and the waves dashed with 
unmitigated fury on a rocky coast, keeping up an 
unbroken roar, aided and abetted by the rattle of 
hail or rain against the windows, my condition was 
not so bad; there was an affinity in some degree 
between this and the unbroken tumult of the big 
Babylon. Possibly my nature was somewhat akin 
to that of the renowned mariner celebrated in song 
as ‘* Barney Bunting,” who, whilst complacently 
reversing the position of the consolatory morsel of 
tobacco he was chewing, expatiated to his mess- 
mate, William Bowling, on the delights of a resi- 
dence on ship-board during the prevalence of a 
strong wind from the north-west, at the same time 
expressing his deep sympathy for all unfortunate 
dwellers on dry land under such circumstances. 
‘**Tiles and chimney-pots” might be flying about 
my head, but so long as there was plenty of noise, 
I know I could sleep on shore ; and strong nor’- 
westers, under the same conditions, I fancy, would 
have produced the same result afloat / 

Alas! all this is totally changed now! Noise is 
no longer the lullaby and stimulant it used to be. 
On the contrary, it has become the bugbear and 


| béte noire of my existence, A nervous fever is to be 


thanked for this present sensitiveness to all sound 
—the proverbial dropping of a pin disturbs me; and 
so alive have I become to the different degrees and 
qualities of noises, that I am perpetually specu- 
lating on and dissecting every species of sound of 
which the general shindy in the streets is made up. 
I have come to know exactly the hours on cer- 
tain days in the week, and seasons of the year, 
that I may expect particular noises, and, in bed or 
at work, involuntarily my mind wanders into this 
confounded hubbub ; I have an inclination to look 
at my watch, and feel impatient if certain street 
cries do not happen at their proper time. I strain 
my ears to listen for the well-known rumble, whistle, 
or squeal, as I catch its echoes from the remotest 
streets. What was at one period a large harmonious 
swelling strain, has now become a distingt discord 
made up of a million opposite and uncongenial 
noises. I can pick them out, one by one, telling 
you at any moment exactly of what materials the 
whole roar is composed. But, to begin anywhere 
in particular seems impossible, where there is no 
quiet to make a start from. Morning is supposed 


naturally should begin then. Would I could say 


that it ended as naturally at night! 
various other mild ‘‘noises” indigenous to rusticity, | 


Let us first take, however, what may be called 
| the “stock ” noises of this thoroughfare ; that is to 
say, those which may be expected to happen at any 
moment during eighteen out of the twenty-four 
hours, irrespective of seasons, bearing in mind at 
the same time that everything is more apparent 
and longer drawn out in summer than in winter. 
Out-of-door movement begins earlier and con- 
tinues later. There are more idle people in the 
streets, more children at play, more itinerant musi- 
cians, and more traffic generally. Open windows 
enable us to hear this better, and altogether one is 
closer on the brink of Bedlam during hot weather 
and long days than at any other time of the 
year. 

There is a mews at right angles with my street ; 
—a paved mews, mark that! Let us commence 
there, for from there, perhaps, the real hubbub 
starts. The rear of my block of buildings abuts 
on this mews, and is open consequently to the 
faintest echoes from its inmost recesses. Lots of 
Pickford’s vans live there ; railway carts, cabs, and 
springless vehicles of every description abide in that 
hateful place. There is not stabling for all the horses 
that these abominations require, therefore at early 
dawn, often before it, you hear the animals clattering 
towards their work. The marked heavy tread of the 
cart-horse, so slowly monotonous that sometimes 
you perversely think he is galloping, begins it. No, 
not quite. The Cochin-China cock is the real cul- 
prit, for if he be disturbed in his rest he blinkingly 
imagines the nearest lamp-light to be the dawn of 
day, trying, it would seem, to stimulate other cocks, 
his enemies, in the neighbourhood to the same 
morbid hallucination ; failing which, he is silent for 
awhile, only to redouble his efforts on the next occa- 
sion. When morning has positively broken, he is 
apparently calmer ; it is as if he had been afraid of 
over-sleeping himself, and forgetting to call the boy 
who snores in his hay-loft, to go fetch the horses. 
With day-light his responsibility seems to end, so I 
incline, from experience, to believe that it is a mere 
myth which bestows on Chanticleer the office of 
‘* black stick in waiting” to Aurora. 

The horse, noble animal, breaks into a spasmodic 
trot as he turns up the mews; the boy his rider 
yells at him; the dog, his friend that goes with him, 
barks at him ; the carter who waits for him swears 
at him; the noises accumulate as he is harnessed. 
Paraphrasing the nursery rhyme of my youth, I, 
instead of sleeping, make idiotic verses, and droning 
in my ears I hear that 

Each boy has a cart, 

Each cart has a horse, 

Each horse has a dog. 
Dogs, horses, carts, and boys, 
All combine to make up noise ! 


The dog—noble animal number two—barks the 
louder as the start becomes more imminent; on the 
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first movement of the vehicle he is frantic, and as it 
slatters, gradually increasing in speed, down the 
mews, he seems to choke himself; the bark be- 
comes a gasping shriek, jerked out in an undulating 
movement as he bounds up at the horse’s nose, 
narrowly escaping death by trampling at each 
jump. 

The waggon, cart, dray, van, whatever it is, at 
present is empty; everything is loose about it, 
chains, pins, awning, springs ; the wheels, too, gene- 
‘ally want oiling, If the back-board happens not 
to be fastened (and this is usually the case), it 
bangs delightfully every instant on its hinges. The 
chain clanks against the wheel or trails behind upon 
the pavement. Often there is a noise the true 
origin of which I have never arrived at, but which 
in my highly-wrought imagination I conceive to 
be the product of large thick glass jars, containing 
loose cylindrical bullets, rolled up and down the floor 
of the vehicle, crashing at each end, and jolting inces- 
santly from side to side. It must be something of 
this kind; hours and days have been spent in 
coming to this conclusion, but no other concatena- 
tion of atoms could bring about such a diabolical 
tintamarre! This vehicle, or one of its fellows—this 
car of Juggernaut to my tranquillity of mind—once 
on the move, appears to perambulate my street at 
intervals of from five minutes to a quarter of an 
hour all day up to twelve o’cléck at night. Itisa 
sort of running, I might. say galloping accompani- 
ment to the rest ef the confusion, which has worse 
than confounded me. It demands this close analy- 


sis, for whatever other sounds happen throughout 
the day, they are but minglings with the row from 


this eternal cart! Its only variation is caused by 
its being oceasionally heavily laden, when, though 
it rattles less, it rumbles more, and, like thunder, 
shakes the house to its foundations. One terrible 
form it frequently assumes is that of the brewer’s 
dray (for ‘* Deux and Co.’s Entire” is round the 
corner, quite handy). Starting laden with full 
barrels, it returns at short intervals at a graceful 
trot with empty ones, whilst the drayman, seated 
on the shafts, vigorously cracks his whip. The 
variety caused by this going to and fro is most 
delightful, espeeially if stones are newly laid down 
for road-mending. 

Another advantage attributable to the neighbour- 
hood of the brewery is the progress of the grain- 
cart, which may be classified with, and likened 
unto, the water-cart—a no mean contributor to the 
rumbling, as distinguished from the jingling and 
clattering class of vehicular sounds. Some there 
are which at once combine the rumble, the jingle, 
and the clatter. The three-horsed saloon omni- 
bus is an admirable instance of this, with its loud- 
sounding spring bell at every start and stoppage. 
The domestic four-wheeled cab elegantly and in a 
milder degree likewise combines these advantages. 
In the two latter instances the sounds are blended, 
and pretty equally mingled, but when we come to 
the Hansoms of the period, although we have an | 





equal quantity of rumble, jingle, and clatter as 
is to be found in the ’bus and the ‘“‘ growler,” 
they are continuously successive. Firstly, the 
rumble from the large wheels ; secondly, the jingle 
from the trace-chains which the movement of the 
horse produces by jerks ; thirdly, the clatter of the 
door-flaps. These sueeeed each other very regu- 
larly, and the cockney ear would be able to distin- 
guish easily the nature of the conveyance which 
had turned into the furthest end of the street, 
The light spriag-cart of the buteher, baker, or can- 
dlestick maker—that hybrid vehicle, in vogue with 
town travellers, which is a sort of cross between a 
mail phaeton, a waggonette, a parcels-delivery van, 
and a hearse—have one and all their characteristic 
rattles and rumbles. The jinglers have recently 
received a wonderful additional interest in the cus- 
tom that has obtained of decorating horses with 
bells. This French fashion of unnecessarily in- 
creasing the uproar of a city has rendered the harm- 
less and, comparatively, noiseless private equipage 
a@ very important competitor of the lumbering 
waggon. The advantage of india-rubber wheel-tires 
has been quite negatived by this charming piece of 
musical ingenuity of our neighbour the Gaul. 

All horses come under the category of clatterers ; 
indeed this class of sound is mainly derived from 
them, and multitadinous are the varieties which 
they offer to the distracted and sensitive ear of 
your now tortured cockney. From the cart-horse 
before mentioned to the sprightly little pony of the 
suburban gig, they are all clatterers, varying in 
tone as they grow large and small, or travel fast or 
slow over Macadam or pavement. More torture is 
obtained from seunds which I will call the “‘shriek- 
ers,” the whistlers, the groaners, and the ham- 
merers: qualities which may be found in small 
quantities in nearly every conveyance, but which 
are chiefly represented by the human adjuncts to 
the hurly-burly ; for under this head is combined 
street-cries, all noises from street boys, everything 
in the shape of street music and street and house 
repairings. My matutinal organ of Mendays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays, with “‘Slap, bang,” and 
the reiterated truth that ‘‘ Here we are again,” 
“Early in the morning,” “ Paddling our own 
canoe,” is but a little preceded by the oceasional 
‘‘sweeps” and perpetual ‘* milk.” 

At a warehouse directly opposite, by six or seven 
a.m., is commenced an unpacking of heavy pack- 
ages on the pavement. Deposited by railway vans, 
and coutaining, as they do, pianos, furniture, patent 
stoves, and such like, they require a great deal of 
hammering, wrenching, and banging, ere their outer 
shell is cracked. 

By eight o’elock the din becomes pretty con- 
tinuous. The next marked feature of 7, four 
times a week all the year round, procecds from 
an unfortunate man, whose vocation it is to mend 
eane and rush-bottomed chairs. He is only half a 
man, however, having no Jegs, but with a voice 
which frequently lifts me out of bed; and if it 
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|| voice; louder, harsher, more resonant than can be | 


|| ing officer would be simply invaluable, and easily | 











| chinery of beneficent nature. 
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has anything like the same effect upon his pro- | 


gress through life, he must feel very little incon- 


venience from his unhappy curtailment, and an | 


immense consciousness of the compensatory ma- 
The voice is more 
awful than anything I ever heard in the shape of a 


| conceived. Such a one belonging to a command- 


| conceivably powerful, and, at the same time inar- | 


heard above the din of the mightiest combat. In- 


|| ticulate, it is positively demoniacal. 


C—h.-ii—e—ee—rrr—ss, to—oo m—iie—n—d ! 


| There! behold! this is the most that spelling can 
|| do to deseribe this hideous howl The wretch is | 


accompanied by two sucking chair-menders, his 


| som and daughter probably; they follow—well, 
| owe cannot say their father’s footsteps—but in 


| his wake, and produce the same sound, only in a | 
|| higher and feebler key. 
i| maturity, one trembles to think of the result of 


Should they ever reach 


| such a duet! 


Another stock morning noise is the tom-tom of 


|| the Hindoo, accompanying his discordant droning 
'| song. Saturday is his day, but he never misses it ; | 


he never takes a holiday! far from it; he not un- 


| frequently gives an extra day, and turas up on 


|| Wednesdays as well. Old clothes fetch so little 


now-a-days, that it is a lasting puzzle how it can be 


| worth the Hebraic while to spend so much time 


offering to buy ‘‘Clo, clo.” 
sure enough, we hear the ery. 

The costermonger, or costermongers, with the 
vegetables and fruit of the season, are not clear of 
the street till past noon; and if it be summer, 
much additional bawling is induced from the fact 
of stocks being ‘‘four pots a shillmg;” peas, 
“eightpence a peck;” or, ‘‘beau-pots” two 
bunches a peany. Rhubarb comes im with orna- 
ments for the fire-stove, and only disappears to 
make way for cherries and currants. The vendor 
of the succulent strawberry must be familiar to us 
all. The hollow, droning tone in which he an- 


But every morning, 


nounces the morning-gathered hautboy, cannot be | 


forgotten. Gathered probably a week ago on the 
other side of the Channel, and just produced from 
beneath his truckle-bed in St. Giles’s! Still, 
‘* or—yorr—strawberry,” or “ripe 00 —booy” has 
a@ summery, country sound, and an aggravating, 
to the imprisoned Londoner. 
however, is his great time, when he has but to 
contend with the sale of LI—l—o—o—y—d's 


| Weekly ’s paper, and other numerous, but isolated 


| From primreses, water-cresses, and wall-fiowers in | 
early spring to the ‘‘Fine blooming-lavender,” that 
last cry of summer ; from ‘‘ Walnuts to pickle” to | 
| “Walnuts a shilling a hundred,” the costermonger | 


indications of the success that has attended the 
Association for the Suppression of Sunday Trading. 


of tke twelve. 


Sunday morning, | 
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Itinerant music—no mean feature in the day’s 
| din —is too numerous, varied, and well known te 
need more than mention. With it may be classed 
the muffin bell, all the broken-down workmen, 
| cotton-spianers, with models of their looms, sham 
| Sailors with ships oa their heads, and sham wooden- 
legs, squalling songstresses, dreadful drabs, or im- 
| pertinent organ girls, with tambourine and immoral 
songs, and a thousand other elements of noise which 
whirl through my head, until reason seems to totter 
| onherthrone. Fortuitous, extraneous, and irregular 

additions to the hubbub are to be met with at all 
| seasons, early and late. For instance, a chorus of 
| frozen-out gardeners, and the heavy, thundering 
| Single knock, followed by the ‘Clean your door, 
marm?” which leads inevitably to that most of all 
teeth-on-edge-setting sounds of a spade used the 
reverse way, to scrape hardened snow from off a 
street pavement. 

The departure of charity children on a summer’s 
expedition in vans, is a fine “accidental,” as a 
musician might call it; as is the trowel-chinking on 
the bricks (five o’clock, a.m.) when your next door 
neighbour is having a new storey added to his 
house. 

When streets are pulled up and traffie stopped, 
_ the lull of noises is compensated for by the language 

you may overhear from the “ British Workman,” 
and the solemn ‘‘ Ugh!” which he thinks it neces- 
, sary to utter as he rams home the newly-arranged 
paving-stones. 

Add to all these instances, and many more 
impossible to mention, the cireumstance that, at 
one end of my street there is a fire-engine station, 
and, at the other, a police court, and the meanest 
capacity may picture to itself how many super- 
numerary noises are provoked and got up by 
these necessary imstitutions. How each charge 
that is brought to the latter has its advanced guard 
of street boys, whistling, whooping, and yelling 
with delight as they rash on to take up the best 
positions afferded by the neighbouring lamp-posts, 
area-railings, and door-steps, to see the pickpocket 
or drunken drab consigned to durance vile. How, 
when the main body itself arrives, surrounded by 
ragged ragamufiins of a larger growth, hooting aud 
cursing devilishly, the culprit, rampantly or imbe- 
cilely drunk, is hurried staggeringly along between 
| the police, or carried by them strapped down on a 
| hospital stretcher. Night eharges, though divested 
of the surrounding of small boys, are, nevertheless, 
beautiful examples of lingering noises, produced by 
the consultations held at the street corners by the 
friends of the accused long after he is locked up. 
The prison van, and the crowd round about the 
station-house door during the magisterial sitting, 
must not be forgotten while we are setting down 
some of our troubles. 

The fire-engine is. an important item in the pro- 
duction of noise ; too often it is turned out from 
sheer necessity, but I believe as often for keeping 


| up the training and efficiency of the brigade. Other- 
‘ 
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wise, after the inevitable confusion consequent upon 
a start for a fire has subsided, more than ten 
minutes surely would elapse ere the whole row was 
repeated by the ‘‘return;” nor can I possibly 


| 


believe that a fire happens every other Sunday | 


morning at least, soon after nine o'clock. Who 
does not know the peculiar noise and excitement | 
produced by this apparatus—doubled as it is now- 


a-days by the supplement, or van, which carries | 
the firemen after the engine? And who amongst us | forward on that inevitable path we all tread in 


is not able to recollect a thousand incidental ingre- 
dients to street sounds that I have not set down? 


| labour.” 


Hubbub, row, shindy, clatter, rumble, jingle, 
hammer, bang, clash, howl, squeak, screech, yell, 
rattle, whistle, gurgle, rush, hullabaloo, call it what 
you like, this deafening cacophany is a thing to 
study, mark, and think of ; for it is but the result 
| to the ear of that ceaseless, inward motive power 
which is for ever, whether by honesty or dishonesty, 
| by fair means or foul, by shuffle or straightforward- 
ness, by chicanery or knowledge, impelling man 


obedience to nature’s great law, that ‘‘ to live is to 
W. W. FENN, 





ON SOME NEW FORMS OF INDUSTRIAL CO-OPERATION. 


Except in benighted Welsh boroughs like Brecon, 
where it was lately made a crime against Lord 


Alfred Churchill that he had spoken kindly of co- | 


operative stores, what are termed co-operative prin- 
ciples, whether as applied to consumption or pro- 


English society, among the seven deadly sins, and 
it needs now to be a man of middle age to remem- 
oer the days when a co-operative store was deemed 
of necessity a focus of atheism, when to suggest 
that workers might be associated to their employers’ 
profits savoured of the most blood-thirsty Red Re- 
publicanism, and the attempt amongst working- 
men to manufacture on their own account, in 
self-governed bodies, was held to lead straight to a 
community of wives. The law has been altered in 
many directions, so that instead of being all but 
prohibitory on the formation of co-operative bodies, 
as it was less than twenty years ago, it now offers 
two or three distinct modes in which they may be 
constituted. The intellect of the country, more- 
over, is now fixed upon their practical development, 
and new modifications in their constitution are 
almost daily being introduced. 

It is not my purpose here to dwell upon that por- 


tion of the co-operative movement of the present 
day which, almost exclusively confining itself to | 
retail trade, and to those processes of industry 


| which are carried on in immediate connection with 
| retail trade, such as baking, butchering, or corn- 
duction, have ceased to be ranked, in general | 


| 





grinding, group themselves under the ‘‘ Industrial 
and Provident Societies’ Act,” and whose history is 
yearly recorded in the returns of the Registrar of 
Friendly Societies. The last of these, for England 
and Wales alone, (ordered by the House of Com- 
mons to be printed, 15 June, 1866), shows us that 
the number of societies certified to December, 1864, 
minus fifty-two then dissolved, was 599; that 
deducting 182 which had made no returns, the 
number of members in the 417 which had made 
such returns, was, on the 3lst December, 1865, no 
less than 145,586, holding together 761,3131. of 
share capital, besides 112,733/. borrowed, and 
whose business during the year had amounted, for 
goods bought, to 3,063,088/., and for goods sold, to 
3,373,8371, giving a profit for the year of 279,226l. 
The following table, which is confined to returning 
societies of more than 2000 members, will further 
show the magnitude obtained by such establish- 
ments in individual cases :— 





No of 
members, 
81st Dec. 

1865. 


Share 
capital, 
8lst Dec. 
1865. 


Cash paid 
for goods, 
1865. 


Cash 
received for 
goods, 1865. 





Manchester and Salford Equitable ven 
are Co-operative Store . 
Co-operative Provision Society 

Le Industrial Co-operative Flour and ) 
Provision Society . 

Sowerby Bridge United District Flour 
Society e 

Kingston-upon- -Hull Anti-mill Indus- 
trial Society . 

Rochdale Equitable Pioneers’ Society 

Halifax Industrial Society. 

North of England Co-operativeW "holesale 

Industrial and Provident Society . | 














2100 
2457 
2950 


3375 
3701 


3979 
5326 


5775 
24,005 


£ 
44,864 
72,974 
91,196 


79,139 
98,900 


88,765 


| 196,234 
| 147,963 


| 119,268 


£ 
2,611 
8,911 

11,552 


4,436 
6,263 
2,280 

25,156 

12,541 
2,049 


£ 
41,778 
65,413 
80,820 


73,621 
95,395 


35,085 
172,561 
135,571 
121,579 


£ 
13,567 
12,282 
21,644 


19,222 
24,988 
4,973 


69,307 
46,882 


5,387 
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If we deduct the last-named society, which is 
virtually composed of members from the others, we 
shall find that eight societies alone comprised 29,663 
members ; and on a share capital of 212,865/. (to 








which may be added 9684. borrowed) were doing 
770,0351. of business in sales, and realising a profit 
of 73,7501., or at the rate of over 33/. per cent. on 
capital, and over 91. per cent. on business; from 
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which, as it seems to me, may be drawn the infer- 
ence, that whilst selling at a cheap rate, they were 
realising a handsome, though not exorbitant profit 
out of an economically managed capital. 

The common features of the system itself, as ex- 
hibited by the return in question, are as follows :— 
A capital generally inconsiderable, formed by gra- 
dual accretion, but capable of indefinite expansion, 
in shares which very seldom exceed 1/. each, and 
still more rarely fall below that amount ; a generally 
healthy trade, in which credit is, in the greater 
number of instances, neither taken nor given, whilst 
the borrowing of money is equally in the greater 
number of instances avoided, and the amount due 
on loans is seldom of any magnitude; frequent 
auditing of accounts—generally quarterly, some- 
times even weekly ;—the remuneration of share- 
capital by a fixed rate of interest, which appears to 
average 5l. per cent.; and, what is perhaps the 
most characteristic feature, division of the bulk of 
profits on the amount of purchases, though often 
with deductions for a reserve or depreciation fund, 
sometimes for educational * or other purposes. And 
whilst, as before observed, the application of the 
system is generally confined to retail transactions, 
yet the remarkable instance of the ‘‘ North of Eng- 
land Co-operative Wholesale Industrial and Pro- 
vident Society,” at Manchester, shows that it is 
equally applicable to a wholesale trade, as carried 
on by the stores themselves. 

The problem of co-operation in consumption may 
thus be considered as solved; but what of co-opera- 
tion in production? Will the leading feature of 
the co-operative store—that of a division of profits 
on purchases—be here applicable? It may be, in 
those cases where a small amount of labour is 
needed to supply a large local demand for the 
article produced, as in the case of the co-operative 
corn-mills, bakeries, &c., the shoe-making, clog- 
ging, &c., departments of many co-operative stores. 
But when the amount of labour, and consequently 
of capital, required is large, and the customers are 
few or scattered, there the co-operative-store 
system ceases to be applicable; the co-operation 
specifically needed is that of producers, not of con- 
sumers ; the interests mainly demanding to be har- 
monised are those of the buyer and seller, not of 
goods, but of labour. And although the machinery 
of the Industrial and Provident Societies Act is 
quite adapted (within certain limits) to co-operative 
production, the number of establishments for such 
purposes (except corn-mills, &c.) which have been 
formed under it does not, so far as appears from 
the return, amount to two dozen, and of them by 
far the greater number have made no return, the 
few that have being of small dimensions, with the 
single exception of the ‘‘ Mitchell Hey Mills Co- 





* Thirty-nine returning societies out of 417 (or rather 
less than 1 in 10), have an educational fund, and spend 


together somewhat under 17407. on it. Of this amount, 
however, 537/. is contributed by the Rochdale Equitable 
Pioneers alone. 
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operative Manufacturing Society,” with 1773 mem- 
bers, and a capital of 90,941/., doing business in 
sales to the extent of 133,895/, But this body has 
confessedly given up the attempt to solve the 
problem of a better system of retribution for labour, 
by dividing all its profits on shares. It was founded 
by working men; but they have chosen to deal 
with their fellows as capitalists only. 

We must, in short, travel out of the field of action 
of the Industrial and Provident Societies Act into 
that of the Joint Stock Companies Act, in order to 
find the leading examples of industrial co-operation 
in production. The chief reason for this seems to 
lie in the circumstance that the Industrial and Pro- 
vident Societies Act, 1862, limits the interest of 
individual members to 200/., thus rendering its pro- 
visions inapplicable to any large concerns in which 
individual employers or capitulists hold a prepon- 
derant or only a considerable share. In other 
respects I must say that its machinery is, in my 
judgment, simpler and more advantageous, besides 
being far less expensive, than that of the Joint 
Stock Companies Act. 

But in the case of bodies more or less co-epera- 
tive, formed under the Joint Stock Companies 
Act, we have no longer the advantage of such a 
return as that annually drawn up by the Registrar 
of Friendly Societies in reference to Industrial and 
Provident Societies—the co-operative companies, if 
I may so term them, being mixed up with a crowd 
of others which have by no means such a character ; 
so that no general statistics are available, and only 
a few individual instances of the working of the 
principle can be pointed out. For the details which 
follow, I shall borrow many of my facts from a 
paper by Mr. E. O. Greening, of Manchester, in- 
tended to have been read by him at the last Con- 
gress of the Association for the Promotion of Social 
Science, but since separately published, and from 
the monthly reports issued by him, at present under 
the name of ‘‘The Industrial Partnerships Record.” 
Before, however, proceeding to refer to the instances 
selected by him, I would observe, that very many 
cases have long since been known in which the 
working-men of our manufacturing counties have 
formed partnerships or companies constituted on 
the ordinary system of allowing labour wages only, 
and reserving all profits to capital. A large en- 
gineering establishment, once well known in the 
trade as that of the ‘‘ Forty Thieves,” from having 
been founded by forty working-men during a strike, 
affords an early instance to this effect, whilst later 
ones are supplied by various spinning or weaving 
mills in Lancashire, often termed co-operative. 

Every such experiment has, of course, a value, 
both by educating the working-man into the ma- 
nagement of business and the responsibilities of the 
capitalist, and by the personal interest which it 
gives him, so long as he is both a worker and a 
shareholder, in the efficient working of the concern. 
But experience seems to show that these benefits 
are not more than individual and temporary ; that 
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when profits are divided upon capital only, the in- 
terest of the capitalist tends more and more to pre- 
vail over that,of the worker, the few or the one to 
buy out the many, and the whole experiment to 
sink back into the old routine of trade. Thus the 
** Forty Thieves” have, I believe, been reduced to 
one or two persons, who conduct their establish- 
ment on exactly the same principles as any ordinary 
masters. And an instance more discreditable still 
to the working-men, that of the Rochdale cotton- 
mill, shows that even establishments distinctly co- 
operative in their origin, and actually arising out 
of a co-operative store, may lapse into the condition 
of ordinary joint-stock companies, dividing profits 
on capital alone. 

The case, however, is very different already, 
where, even in a joint-stock company constituted 
on the ordinary system, an invitation is addressed | 
from the capitalist employer to the employed to 
take shares in the capital, and so become co-pro- | 
| prietors of the establishment. Thus, when the | 
well-known firm of the Messrs. Crossley, of Hali- 
fax, in transforming their concern into a company 
with 1,650,0002. capital, in shares of 15/. each, 
declared in their prospectus that in allotting the 
shares ‘‘ a decided preference” would be given ‘‘ to 
applications from managers and operatives em- 
ployed on the premises,” when it should be found 
that “‘a bond fide investment” was intended, the 
proprietors ‘‘ being of opinion that such a course” 
would “add greatly to the strength and good work- 
ing of the business,” a momentous example was 
set, the weight of-which is perhaps best judged 
by the developments which the experiment soon | 
received at other hands. Messrs. Crossley might | 
retain four-fifths of the whole capital, with votes | 
for every share, and provisions that as ‘‘ governing 
directors ” they should ‘‘ retain the supreme con- 
trol in the management of the concern,” and re- 
main irremoveable whilst they held a certain stake 
in the capital. But there are eleven hundred 
shareholders, including many of those in perma- 
nent employ at the mills, besides tradesmen and 
workmen doing business for them; half-yearly 
dividends at the rate of 15/. per cent. per annum 
have been paid, besides laying aside a reserve fund, 
and the shares remained always at a premium 
throughout the late panic. 

The next experiment in the same direction took 
| place in a somewhat unexpected quarter. No trade 
| in the country, probably, has been more deeply 
or more frequently convulsed with strikes than 
| the coal trade. No coal district has suffered more 
| from them than West Yorkshire. No firm has | 
| been more’ prominent in championing the employer 
| against the employed than that of the Messrs. 
| Briggs, of Whitwood and Methley. Referring to 
the past, one of its members recently used these 
remarkable words :—‘‘ Certainly for some years we 
seemed to live in a perpetual state of warfare.” 
Yet it was this very firm which, in transforming 
itself, like the Messrs. Crossley, into a joint-stock | 











| bonuses to workers who were not shareholders had 


company, not only followed their example, but 
went beyond it, in appealing for co-operation to 
the workers under it. Toquote again the words 
of Mr. H. C. Briggs, managing director of the 
company: ‘*Things came to such a pass that we 
were determined, if possible, to devise some plan 
whereby the apparently conflicting interests of 
employers and employed might be reconciled.” 

Tn the articles of association of Messrs. ‘* Henry 
Briggs, Son, & Co., limited” (dated 11th February, 
1865), there is, however, as in those of Messrs. 
Crossley, no special provision for industrial co- 
operation to be found. The management of the 
company is vested in Messrs. Henry Briggs and 
Henry Currer Briggs, ‘‘ in consultation with the 
other directors, but subject to the control of gene- 
ral meetings.” The determination of the salaries 
of the officers, agents, aud servants of the com- 
pany is vested in the directors. Dividends on 
shares are alone provided for. The capital of the 
company, though far less than that of Messrs. 
Crossley, is still somewhat considerable (135,000. ), 
the denomination of shares the same (15/.). One 
vote being still given for every share, and the bulk 
being retained by the old partners, a preponderant 
power is visibly reserved to the employer. But the 
articles of association exhibit only the legal aspect 
of the undertaking, not its practical working ; 
what this was I shall leave Mr. H. C. Briggs, in 
his speech delivered at’ Leeds, Oct. 2, 1866, to 
describe :— 

‘© We began on the Ist of July, 1865, to work under 
this new principle... We in the first place paid, or 
stated that we would pay, arate of wages equal to the 
average rate of the district... In the second place we 
determined to pay a certain dividend to the capitalist— 
to the shareholder—and that dividend was fixed at 10 per 
cent... But then we come to the novel part of the ar- 
rangements, which was, that if the profits exceeded 10 
per cent. on the capital, then that we should divide that 
excess between the labourer and the capitalist. . . The 
division of any portion which might thus pertain to the 
labourer was given as a per-centage on each man’s earn- 
ings during the year. On that principle we have been 
working for the last 15 months. .. The bonus of 102. or 
51. which many of you have received has been a proof of 
our success, and I think I may also say that the 12/. per 
cent. which we have paid to our shareholders has equally 
been to you an earnest of success. I may further state, 
as a proof of success, that the dividend which I, as a 
partner in that colliery, have received during the last 
year, notwithstanding that we have paid 1800/. as bonus 
to the working men, has been a larger return than I 
have received from the colliery previously, even in the 
most prosperous years.” 

It is but justice indeed to Messrs. Briggs’ prede- 
cessors, working men or capitalists, to state that 
the plan adopted by their company first became 
legal under the Act of the 28 & 29 Vict. c. 86, ‘‘ to 
amend the law of partnership.” Prior to this, the 
rule of law by which a person sharing nett profits is 
to be presumed a partner, operated to prevent the 
regular distribution of any share of those profits 
amongst any but members of a joint-stock company 
or industrial provident society. Hence, although 


been paid by many establishments (I might men- 
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tion Price’s Candle Company), yet pains had to be 


| 


taken to make such bonuses mere gratuities, so 
keeping them out of the sphere of legal contract. 
The important Act I have mentioned provided 
(amongst other relaxations of the law) that ‘‘no 
contract for the remuneration of a servant or agent 
of any person engaged in any trade or undertaking 
by a share of the profits of such trade or undertaking 
shall, of itself, render such servant or agent respon- 
sible as a partner therein, nor give him the rights of 
a partner.” This enactment is the true foundation 
of all legal ‘* bonus to labour” irrespective of share- 
holding. Such bonus was fixed, in ‘‘ Henry Briggs, 
Son, & Co., limited,” at 10/. per cent. on wages to 
workers who are also shareholders ; 5/. per cent. to 


to the men to form clubs among themselves for the 
purchase of shares. 

‘Greening & Co., limited,” of Manchester, are 
constituted on a similar basis. The firm was a well- 


known one of manufacturers of iron and wire-fences | 


and gates. On its passing into the hands of Messrs. 
Greening Brothers, as sole surviving partners, these 
gentlemen determined to turn their establishment 
into a joint-stock company, in which the hands 
| should have special facilities for becoming share- 
| holders during three years, and in which, after 
| paying an average of 15/. per cent. dividend on 
| capital, all surplus profits should be divided equally 
| between capital and labour. In ‘this instance also 
such arrangements were not embodied in the ‘‘ Ar- 
| ticles of Association ” (which were simply those com- 
| prised in ‘* Table A.” to the Joint-stock Companies 
| Act), but were carried out by what is termed a 
| “special resolution” under the Act. 
| adoption of ‘‘ Table A.,” with its scale of voting, 





But by the | 


| the overwhelming preponderance given to the em- | 


| ployers in Crossleys & Co. and Briggs & Co. was 
taken away, the statutory scale being one vote for 
| every share up to ten, one additional for every five 
after the first ten up to 100, and one additional for 
| every ten beyond the first hundred. Thus, where 
| 500 shares would give 500 votes in the former com- 
panies, the same number would only give sixty- 
eight in Greening & Co.’s. Whether due or not to 
the larger amount of confidence thus exhibited in 
them, the co-operation of the workers in the un- 
dertaking seems to have been especially hearty in 
this instance. To quote Mr. Greening’s words, — 


“The hands immediately formed themselves into a 
club to assist us, elected their own chairman, treasurer, 
and secretary, subscribed their shillings weekly to take 
up shares, and discussed at their monthly meetings va- 
rious moves for increasing the profits of the concern. 
After working half-a-year, we balanced the books and 
took stock to ascertain the result, and were greatly gra- 
tified to find that, notwithstanding the disastrous effects 
of the cattle plague upon our trade, which lies almost 
exclusively amongst agriculturists and landed propri- 
etors, the profits had been maintained considerably above 
the average, by the united exertions of all parties con- 
cerned, and we felt ourselves warranted in declaring a 
dividend at the rate of 15 per cent. per annum on capital, 
= Pr a bonus of 5 per cent. on wages to our 


| says the 


The next experiment was also one in coal-mining. 
The ‘‘ South Buckley Coal and Fire-brick Com- 
pany, limited,” was formed substantially for the 
working of certain mining properties in Flintshire, 
on a capital of 50,000/., in 107. shares. The revised 
Articles of Association, as in the case of Greening 
& Co., authorised the directors during the first five 
years to reserve shares for allotment to the com- 
pany’s managers, secretaries, foremen, colliers, brick- 
makers, and other persons engaged in the service of 
the company, exclusively ; such shares to be issued 
at par value either to individuals, or to subscrip- 
tion clubs formed by the men amongst themselves, 
The scale of voting was, in this instance, still more 


| liberal towards the smaller shareholders, the addi- 
those who are not; facilities being moreover afforded | 


tional votes beyond the first 100 being only at the 
rate of one in twenty. 500 shares would thus only | 
give forty-eight votes to a single shareholder, The 
directors were empowered, before recommending a 
dividend, to set apart a reserve fund for the follow- 
ing amongst other purposes, viz.,— 

“ For or towards creating and maintaining a sick fund 
in favour or for the benefit of the servants of the com- 

any ; | 
: Bor or towards creating and maintaining a fund for | 
establishing and supporting a library, news-room, work- | 
men’s club, or other educational benefits for the servants 
of the company.” 

And, subject to any appropriation to the reserved 
fund, all profits over 5/. per cent. on paid-up capital 
were to be divided equally between capital and 
labour ;—terms more liberal than any yet offered to 
the worker. 

In the ‘‘ Cobden Memorial Mills Company, limi- 
ted”? (‘*‘Memorandum of Association” dated 29 
September, 1866, later than one or two other bodies 


| of which I shall presently speak), co-operation is 


placed in the very fore-frout, among the objects for 
which the company is constituted, and one of which, 
‘“‘ Memorandum of Association,” dated 
29 September, 1866, is ‘‘ to secure the co-operation 


| of all persons in the employment of the company by 





dividing amongst them, in such proportions as shall 
be fixed from time to time in general meeting, one 
half of all surplus profits, after payment of 107. per 
1007. on the subscribed capital of the company.” 
The capital is 80,000/., in 107. shares, of which 2000 
(representing one-fourth of the whole) are to be set 
apart as ‘ reserved shares” for allotment “ among 
the clerks, overlookers, spinners, weavers, and other 
persons in the employment of the company 

upon such conditions as the board shall! 
determine, but so that every reasonable facility be 
given to all persons in the employment of the com- 
pany to purchase one or more of such reserved 
shares.” In making calls, the holders of such re- 
served shares are ‘‘ not, in any case,” to be ‘‘ de- 
prived of the right of paying by weekly or monthly 
instalments.” It is provided, moreover, that “‘ one 
fourth, at least, of every issue of new shares, or 
such larger portion as may be determined in general 
meeting, shall be reserved shares.” The scale of 
voting (which appears to have been borrowed from 
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that of the ‘‘ Jamaica Commercial Agency Com- 
pany,” to be presently noticed), gives one vote for 
every share up to ten, one additional for every ten 
beyond the first ten to 100, one additional for every 
twenty-five beyond the first 100 up to 200, and one 
additional for every fifty beyond the first 200 up to 
300, with a limitation of the maximum number of 
votes to twenty-five. * 

I need hardly observe that these ‘“ industrial 
partnerships,” or ‘‘ partnerships of industry,”—to 
use the terms now applied to undertakings which 
are based on a sharing of profits between capital and 
labour,—are simply developments of what is, per- 
haps, over-well known in modern political economy 
books as “‘ The Léclaire experiment,” from the 
name of a Parisian house-painter, who, for a time 
successfully, shared profits with his men. The same 
system has been adopted in several large continental 
establishments, and it has with us nothing really 
new but its practical application, within the limits of 
the English law. If we examine its latest features 
amongst ourselves, we may perhaps sum them up 
as follows :—lst. Reservation of a certain amount 
of share-capital for the workers of all grades in the 
establishment, with encouragement to the formation 
of share-clubs, or facilities for payment by weekly 
or other easy instalments ; 2nd. A scale of voting 
sufficient to give some substantial participation in 
the government of the concern to the many ; 3rd. 
A distribution of profits such that, when labour has 
received its wages, and capital its fixed hire, the 
residue, subject to a deduction for a reserve fund, 
shall be divided, generally in halves, between both 
these elements of production; 4th. If thought fit, 
a provision that among the purposes of a reserve 
fund may be included any institution for the com- 
mon benefit, physical or moral, of the workers. 

It is interesting to observe that this scheme, 
elaborated at first by capitalists, is now being 
adopted more or less exactly by bodies founded by 
working men themselves. ‘Thus the ‘‘ London Co- 
operative Cabinet-manufacturing Industrial Society, 
limited,” (which was certified under the Industrial 
and Provident Societies Act, July, 1865,) propose, 
after setting aside a reserve and depreciation fund, 
and paying 5/. per cent. interest on capital, to 
divide all profits equally between capital and labour, 
—their capital being raised in 1/. shares. A North- 
ampton ‘‘ Boot and Shoe Manufacturing Society, 
limited,” seems to be working on similar principles. 
A yet more interesting case is that of the ‘‘ Working 
Gilders’ Association,” a small body of London 
working men who, beginuing with nothing,—8l. of 





* Besides the above undertakings, Mr. Greening’s paper 
also mentions a cotton-mill in Manchester “‘ which adopts 
the industrial partnership principle of dividing profits be- 
tween dudalen and workers,” now “‘ making 174 per 
cent. on its capital, and rapidly wiping off arrears of loss 
and debts incurred in the cotton panic.” To the list 
must now be added Wardle & Co.’s Pottery, Denaby, 
near Rotherham ; C. Goodall’s Printing Establishment, 
Leeds; the “Lloyd -& Summerfield Co-partnership, 
limited,” Birmingham; &c. 





capital is, I believe, all that has ever been put in,— 
and working under most unfavourable conditions, 
since they are scarcely ever in contact with the 
actual customer, had last year reached one of the 
foremost places in their trade, employed regularly 
seventeen men, under conditions more favourable 
than they could get anywhere else in the trade, did 
business to the ameunt of 2500/. in the year, and had 
latterly divided a bonus on the earnings of non-asso- 
ciates. This little group of co-operative producers, 
having received overtures from their landlord, a 
master framemaker, who is also one of their em- 
ployers, have formed themselves with him into a 
‘* Frame-makers’ and Gilders’ Association, limited,” 
under the Joint Stock Companies Act, on a capital of 
6000/., almost the whole of which is contributed in 
stock or money by him, by themselves, or by their 
workmen. The articles of association are modelled 
on the pattern of those of the ‘‘ Cobden Memorial 
Mills,” the provisions as to reserved shares, and an 
ultimate division of profits equally between capital 
and labour, being equivalent. The rent to be paid 
to capital is fixed at 74 per cent., but a concession 
is made to it in the scale of voting, which is at the 
rate of one vote each for the ten first shares, and 
one for every ten additional ones. Fixity of man- 
agement (in the hands of three managing directors) 
is provided for by a five years’ term of office. I 
may add, as a remarkable feature of the amal- 
gamation, that two out of three of the managing 
directors of the company belong to the Gilders’ 
Association, and that the whole control of the work- 
shops is vested in one of them, hitherto foreman of 
the co-operative shop. 

So alive, on the other hand, are the employers 
becoming to the value of the principle of the ‘‘part- 
nership of industry,” that a bold attempt has been 
made by one firm to use it for the direct putting 
down of trades’ unions. The following advertise- 
ment (from which I omit the list of prices) appeared 
repeatedly in the newspapers for October, 1866 :— 


“ Co-operative Ironworks.—Messrs. Fox, Head, & Co., 
of Newport Rolling Mills, Middlesboro’, hereby give no- 
tice that their works will henceforth be open to operatives 
on the above system, coupled with the abandonment of 
their unions by both masters and men. ‘The following 
— will be paid, subject to any general advance or re- 

uction in this district [here follows the price-list]. The 
day-wages paid to the men not included in the above list 
will be 10 per cent. less than the rates paid previous to 
the strike. In some cases no reduction will be made. 
After making reasonable allowances to meet bad debts 
and other contingencies, and apportioning 10 per cent. to 
capital as interest, the whole of the remaining profits 
will be equally divided between capital and labour.” 


I cannot help doubting the policy of the above 
offer. A point of honour would probably hinder the 
best men from deserting their union in the midst 
of a strike, for a share in the employers’ profits. To 
require them to do so at all appears to me, moreover, 
a putting of the cart before the horse. The workers 
enter into a trade-society for the purpose of main- 
taining or bettering their condition. From the 
moment they find in the “partnership of industry” 
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a more efficacious means of attaining this end, the 
trade-societies will fall to pieces of themselves, or 
assume a totally different character. Let the men 
| go into such an establishment as red-hot unionists, 
|| —if it be honestly carried on, they will soon find 
that association in labour is better than association 
in abstinenee from labour ; let them once handle a 
| fair “* bonus,” and they will be the first to deprecate 
|| a strike. * 

But when the ‘partnership of industry” has been 
built up so far, it stands as it were over against the 
co-operative store, as did the smaller ‘‘ working 
| men’s associations,” or other societies for co-opera- 
tive trades or manufactures, before it. The one 
is based upon production, the other on consump- 
tion. The one gives all profits (whether called such 
or not) to the seller and those interested under him, 
the other gives all to the buyer and his allies. The 
old discord between employer and employed may be 
solved by Messrs. Briggs or Messrs. Greening ; that 
between buyer and seller remains as harsh as ever. 
Yet consumption and production are inter-depen- 
dent. Custom alone completes production. The 
matriage of abundant and benevolent capital with 
skilled and willing labour must remain unfruitful, 
if both are starved for want of orders. Hence the 
further idea sprang up, of interesting the consumer 
also in associated production, by means of a share 
in profits. That idea has long been afloat, but was, 
I believe, first sought to be practically realised some 
years ago by a body of ‘‘Co-operative Box and 
Packing-case Manufacturers,” somewhere near 
Houndsditch, which I fear has long since disap- 
peared. A more important attempt in this direc- 
tion, had it been carried out, was the projected 
“Clayton Plate and Bar Iron Company” (1865), 
which proposed, after dividing 10 per cent. on capital, 
to apportion the surplus profits equally between 
purchasers from the company in proportion to their 
custom, shareholders in proportion to their shares, 
and officers, clerks, and workmen, in proportion to 
their wages. I do not know what caused the 
failure of this scheme, which was supported by 
several good names ; at any rate, the idea has been 
since taken up by an enterprising body, which has 
already made no small stir in the world—the ‘‘In- 
dustrial Partnership of Clothiers, limited.” It is 
constituted upon a capital of 25,000/., in shares of 
the low denomination of 17. each. The clause as to 
the reservation of shares for persons employed is 
identical (except as respects the special designation 
of such persons) with that in the ‘‘ South Buckley” 
articles, and the scale of voting is also the same, as 
well as the “reserve fund” provisions. In the 





* Since writing the above, 1 find similar advice given 
by Mr. Greening in his “ monthly share-list” of “ part- 
rey: lags industry,”’ for December, 1866. It appears 
from this that Messrs. Fox, Head, & Co., do not invite 
their workpeople to take shares, but simply offer to re- 
ceive their capital at 5 per cent. interest—they taking 
10. It is difficult to believe that terms like these, which 
seem devised to place the worker in the entire depend- 
ence of the capitalist, will meet with much acceptance.” 





division of profits, however, after 7 per cent. has 
been divided on paid-up capital, any excess is to be 
apportioned, 50 per cent. on paid-up capital, 25 
per cent. on labour (on the same terms as in the 
**South Buckley”), and 25 per cent. ‘‘ amongst the 
customers of the company, rateably in proportion to 
the amount paid to the company by each customer 
for goods supplied to him or her by the said com- 
pany;” but customers are not to interfere in the 
business, or be deemed members, or subject to the 
liabilities of the company. 

This is an exceedingly interesting experiment. 
The only doubt is whether it is completely legal or 
safe, sinee the law certainly nowhere exempts cus- 
tomers from the responsibilities attaching to a 
sharing of nett profits; and if they do become 
thereby partners with the company beyond the 
number of nineteen, it may be contended that a 
new partnership or company is formed, illegal wn- 
less registered under the Joint Stock Companies 
Act. The practice, indeed, of admitting customers 
who are not shareholders to profits is not a new 
one. Mr. Tidd Pratt’s last return shows nearly 
forty societies registered under the Industrial and 
Provident Societies Act, including several of the 
most influential, which allow a share of profits 
to non-members; and since it is difficult to see 
what ground remains for excluding mere cus- 
tomers from the benefit already allowed to 
workers, it is probable that a further amendment 
of the law to this effect would, if properly urged, 
be willingly assented to by Parliament. When 
this is done, it may be said that for the first time 
full legal means are afforded for the working of a 
system in which the three hitherto jarring interests 
of the capitalist, the worker, and the consumer, are 
sought to be brought into harmony. 

The development of the co-operative principle 
has now to be considered under another aspect, that 
of its application, as distinct from its form. The 
bodies I have hitherto spoken of belong all to the 
sphere of trade and trading industry. They have 
no connection with agriculture, except incidentally ; 
as in the case of the farms which are owned by some 
of the great co-operative stores. Mr. Tidd Pratt’s 
return of 1866 includes, indeed, one society, the 
‘* Self-help Industrial Co-operative,” of Moston, in 
Lancashire, founded in 1863 for the purpose of 
‘*farming,” which, as the return stands, would 
appear to possess seven members, and exactly ll. 
of capital; but I should infer that the return is 
defective, and that a figure of 77/., which appears 
in another column, would be nearer the mark for 
the latter item. This is, however, a solitary ex- 
ception amongst the 417 returning societies. The 
result appears singular, when one remembers that 
the land was the chief field of the old socialist and 
communist experiments, from Mr. Owen’s different 
establishments to the farm of the communists of 
the ‘‘ Leeds Redemption Society.” In several quar- 
ters, however, there are indications that the tide of 
co-operation may before very long be expected to 
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flow towards the land. Mr. Gurdon’s experience in 
Suffolk has shown that farms may be safely and 
profitably let to partnerships or small companies of 
agricultural labourers. His experiment has now 
outlasted the received average of a generation, since 
it was in 1831 that he first allowed thirty labourers 
to occupy a farm, lending them money for cultiva- 
tion in the first instance without interest, and the 
farm is still a co-operative one, having borne, Mr. 
William Lawson, of Carlisle, has said from personal 
inspection, ‘‘ great and glorious” effects. The ex- 
periments attempted by the latter-named gentleman 
himself are no less interesting, though I have not 
space to detail them. He proposes to divide among 
the workers at his various establishments, farms 
included, one-tenth of the profits realised, And 
we have seen lately a duke’s son, Lord George 
Manners, astonish his father and the squires and 
farmers around him, at an agricultural dinner, by 
a suggestion to the same effect as Mr. Lawson’s 
practice, that the labourers should receive a share 
of farming profits, by way of checking that dearth 
of hands which is pressing more and more upon the 
labour-market in many directions atonce. Even at 
the Christmas dinner of the Royal Agricultural 
Society the same idea has been mentioned, though 
of course pooh-poohed. 

Meanwhile a very peculiar application of the co- 
operative principle is being made to a novel field of 
trade, and to a combined system of production and 
consumption. Out of the ‘Cornwall Agricultural 
and Commercial Association ” of Jamaica, of which I 
have spoken in a previous number of Goop Worps,* 
has arisen the ‘‘ Jamaica Commercial Agency Com- 
pany, limited” (registered 24th August, 1866), which 
has for its present objects the collection and expor- 
tation in and from the island of Jamaica, of the 
produce of the island, the importation of goods into 
the island, and the sale of such produce and goods, 
with power to extend the operations of the com- 
pany to other British colonies; the capital being 
20,0007., in 27. shares (10,000/. to be paid up within 
two years), with power to increase. The company 
represents in effect a combination of European capi- 
talists with Colonial producers, whose custom is at 
the same time sought to be secured. Thus the 
shares may be subscribed for in produce sold to or 
through the company ; one-fifth of every issue of 
shares is to be reserved for three months at least 
for colonial members of the company, who are 
organised in districts, appointing each its ‘‘ Local 
Board ;” and although the supreme control is re- 
served to the London Board of Directors and to the 
| general meetings of the company at home, care is 
taken to secure the interests of colonial members 
by providing (except in cases of grave emergency) 
| a long term of notice (two months) before any step 
| can be taken which may seriously affect their spe- 
The distribution of profits is pecu- 
| liar; 62. per cent, per annum upon paid-up capital 





* October, 1866. 











is to be considered a charge on gross profits, and is 
to take precedence of all commissions or per-cent- 
ages to the company’s officers. Nett profits are to 
be divided, one-third upon paid-up capital, and the 
other two-thirds among colonial members only, upon 
the total amount of the nett proceeds of their cus- 
tom, as sellers or consignors of produce, and upon 
the amount of their purchases of goods. The colo- 
nial producer has thus every incentive offered to 
him to subscribe to the company, and to give to it 
the full benefit both of his production and consump- 
tion, and the company may be said to unite a ‘‘ part- 
nership of industry” in colonial farming with a 
colonial co-operative store. Care has moreover 
been taken to stimulate the energies of the leading 
officials—two managing directors here, two mana- 
gers in each colonial district—by giving them, over 
and above salaries of a low figure, to the one class 
a commission on orders for goods or sales of produce, 
to the other a per-centage on the nett profits of 
their respective districts. 

Arising out of an association of small producers, 
who are believed to need special help, but have 
shown themselves capable of vigorous efforts to 
help themselves, the ‘‘ Jamaica Commercial Agency 
Company” requires the directors to limit, from 
time to time, the amount of advances on single 
consignments and of purchases of produce made to 
or from any single person ; whilst its scale of voting 
by limiting the maximum of votes to be held by a 
single person to twenty-five, removes all temptation 
to any large landowner or capitalist to take more 
than 300 shares (600/.) for the sake of influence alone, 
or otherwise than as a simple investment of capital. 

The fact that the producer members of the 
‘* Jamaica Commercial Agency Company” will be 
almost all of them actual cultivators, sufficiently 
establishes its title to rank as a scheme of industrial 
as well as trading co-operation. It may, however, 
be observed, that in the event of the profits attain- 
ing more than 10/. per cent. upon paid-up capital, 
the directors have power to apply, out of the excess 
of profits, such sums as they may think fit, “‘for or 
towards the education or moral improvement of the 
officers, clerks, or servants employed by or under 
the company in any district, or of their children ;” 
or by way of bonus on wages or salaries ‘‘ amongst 
the officers, clerks, and servants of the company, 
either in Europe or in any district,” except ma- 
naging directors and managers; with a provision 
(also incorporated in the ‘‘ Cobden Memorial Mills ” 
articles) ‘‘that if any invention or improved pro- 
cess useful to the company shall be placed at its 
disposal by any officer, clerk, or servant to whom 
a bonus might be given... the value of such 
invention or improved process shall be taken into 
account in fixing the amount of bonus to be given 
to him.” It will thus be seen that the principle of 
co-operation pervades the whole scheme of the com- 
pany. The value of the last provision will be re- 
cognised by those who know the heart-burnings 
often occasioned amongst working-men by the non- 
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recognition of improvements suggested by them in 
machinery or processes, although often of the most 
profitable character to the establishment. 

It is satisfactory to learn that the ‘‘ Jamaica 
Commercial Agency Company” is being warmly 
supported by the coloured population of the island ; 
that in addition to 1000 shares subscribed for be- 
fore leaving England, by the deputation from the 
“Cornwall Agricultural and Commercial Associa- 
tion,” many have been taken up in all parts of the 
colony; and that besides the ‘‘Black River 
District,” already formed, the Directors have issued 
circulars inviting subscriptions for a second, which 
should include the city of Kingston. 

Two or three other recent applications of the co- 
operative principle, in a somewhat different form 
from any hitherto spoken of, deserve to be noticed, 
though I have been somewhat at a loss where to 
place them. The ‘‘Civil Service Supply Associa- 
tion, limited,” has been established, says its fifth 
price list, for the quarter ending 3lst December, 
1866, ‘‘ for the purpose of supplying officers of the 
civil service and their friends with articles of all 
kinds, both for domestic consumption and general 
use, at the lowest possible prices.” The capital is 
contributed by members of the civil service only, 
in ll, shares, which are paid up by instalments of 
5s. the first year, and 2s, 6d. every subsequent year 
till the amount is paid up; such shares not bearing 
interest, but entitling the holders to all the benefits 
of the association, including participation in its 
government, Tickets are given to each shareholder ; 
but such tickets can also be obtained by other 
members of the civil service, on payment of 2s. 6d. 
a year, or by their friends on payment of 5s. a 
year; but no mere ticket-holder can have any voice 
in the government of the association. (A some- 
what similar practice as to tickets prevails in one 
of the French consumers’ associations.) The price- 
list proper contains,—Ist, ‘‘articles kept in stock 
at the stores;” 2nd, ‘‘articles supplied from 
patterns through the storekeeper ;” 3rd, “articles 
sold on the premises by firms appointed by the 
association.” These are followed by a list of “‘ firms 
with whom the association has established beneficial 
arrangements,” 7. e., which allow reductions, ranging 
apparently from 5 to 60 per cent., or simply supply 
their goods at wholesale prices. The association 
has its solicitor, architect and surveyor, stock- 
brokers, doctors, and accountants; and it is stated 
that “advantageous arrangements have been made 
with the professional officers.” Its present stores 
are in Monkwell Street, City, but “it is in con- 
templation to open a West-end store as soon as the 
necessary arrangements can be made.” 

The ‘Civil Service Supply Association” seems 
to have been in great measure set on foot by gen- 
tlemen connected with the Post Office. Whilst it 
has succeeded in maintaining itself for upwards of 
a twelvemonth, it is to be presumed that it has not 
given entire satisfaction to the class for whose 
benefit it was established, since there has grown 





up beside it another body for similar purposes, 
the ‘Civil Service Co-operative Society, limited,” 
having for objects, as its ‘‘ Memorandum of Asso- 
ciation” (under the Joint Stock Companies Act) 
states, to import or purchase wholesale articles of 
general consumption and utility, and to retail them 
at prices sufficient only to cover the original cost, 
the expenses of management and distribution, and 
to pay a moderate rate of interest (limited to 5 per 
cent.) upon the capital necessarily employed in the 
undertaking ; also to make arrangements with ma- 
nufacturers, wholesale houses, and others, to supply 
articles not kept in store by the company at whole- 
sale or reduced prices.” The capital is 50002, in 
51. shares. The association is still more exclusive 
than the previous one, Not only are no shares to 
be ‘‘allotted to, or held by, or transferred to any 
person or persons other than a member or members 
of the civil service, except in the case of the death 
of a shareholder, when same [sic] may be held by 
his executors or administrators for a period not 
exceeding one year,” but the issue of its yearly 
half-crown tickets is confined to members of the 
civil service, or the widows or orphan children of 
deceased members, 

The society is said to be highly successful, It 
has a large store at the West-end, and its price-list 
(I have before me that of July, 1866,) like that of 
the ‘‘Civil Service Supply Association,” besides 
enumerating the various articles kept in store, with 
their respective prices, contains a long list of whole- 
sale and retail traders (beginning with Messrs. 
Allsopp & Sons, the brewers), who have agreed to 
supply members of the service either at wholesale 
or trade prices, or at a specified reduction, amount- 
ing in one case to 35 per cent., with a note ap- 
pended, that other leading firms, who do not wish 
their names to appear, have agreed to grant similar 
terms. It has the usual professional officers (in- 
cluding a physician, surgeon, and surgeon-dentist), 
and has made arrangements with an insurance- 
office for a return of 5 per cent. on premiums of 
members of the civil service assuring through its 
medium ; and it promises that ‘“‘advice and assist- 
ance will be given gratuitously to the widows or 
families of deceased members of the service, in con- 
nection with probates of wills, letters of adminis- 
tration, residuary accounts, claims under policies 
of insurance, &c.” 

The two bodies I have just noticed are in fact 
co-operative stores, with some peculiar features, 
formed for the benefit of one of the most im- 
portant groups of the middle class, which it is 
interesting to see thus taking up an idea carried 
into successful practice by the working classes, 
under a new form adapted to its own habits. For 
the two civil service societies, with their sub- 
scribed share-capital, and outside of the circle 
of their shareholders, the larger one of ticket- 
holders at half-a-crown or five shillings a-year, 
reproduce in fact the type of an insurance-office 
with a small proprietary capital, and a number of 
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policy-holders at yearly premiums ; the difference | 


being that the premium here is fixed, and the 
object of insurance not a sum of money, but the 
good quality and low price of articles of consump- 
tion. Starting, moreover, with the established 
credit of his position, the middle-class consumer 
is enabled at once, by co-operation, to obtain 
benefits in the way of reduced price, which the 
working man only realises by the slow accumula- 
tion of capital, and then never (I believe) indivi- 
dually ; whilst the extension of the operations of 
one or other of the societies to life assurance, pro- 
fessional advice, &c., exhibits new applications (at 
least in connection with a mere consumers’ society) 
of the co-operative principle. On the other hand, 
I cannot help thinking that these societies, as com- 
pared with the true co-operative store, are in many 
respects a step backwards, not a progress. The 
form adopted—that of the ‘‘ company limited by 
shares ”—altogether deprives them of the expan- 
siveness which is characteristic of those formed 
under the Industrial and Provident Societies Act. 
Their half-a-crown or five shilling ticket-holders 
can never take the lively interest in the welfare of 
the body they deal with which is taken by the mem- 
bers of a co-operative store. They are a mere 
plebs—a body of consumers, privileged, indeed, by 
their position, but outside of all power and respon- 
sibility. Again, the system of selling under mar- 
ket-price, it should be observed, is precisely that 


“which was adopted in the infancy of co-operative 


consumption, and abandoned, I believe, universally, 
by working men, as having been found ill-adapted 
to meet the fluctuations and risks of trade, and 
mischievous in its immediate operation. The more 
or less complete exclusion of the public from the 
benefits of the scheme is another feature once com- 
mon among co-operative stores, but which expe- 


“rience has taught the working men, I believe, uni- 
‘versally, to discard. 


It is probably considered 
beneath the dignity of her Majesty’s civil servants 
to sell groceries to the first comer ; but if they did 
so, they would find not only that a large portion of 
the expenses, if not the whole, would be defrayed 





by outsiders’ custom, but that through the exten- 
sion thereby given to the business, the members 
themselves would be able to obtain more advan- 


‘tageous terms for their supplies. The most rudi- 


mentary feature (I am afraid I must call it so) 
about the scheme of either body is, however, the 
apparent inability of the framers to grasp the value 
of the principle of dividing profits upon consump- 
tion, as a means at once of securing custom and 
guaranteeing fair dealing and the good quality of 
articles. In the ‘ Civil Service Supply Associa- 
tion,” where no interest on capital whatever is 
given, and the one-pound member obtains only a 
personal exemption from the yearly half-crown, 
every contribution beyond the first pound must be an 
act of pure benevolence. A kindred feeling, no doubt, 
in the ‘ Civil Service Co-operative Society,” limits 
to 5/. per cent. the dividend on capital. But I fear 
it will be found, in both cases, that benevolence 
will not always suffice, nor can it be always com- 
manded, to carry on the drudgery of a grocer’s shop. 
On all these four points,—the form of a company 
with a fixed capital, rather than of a society of an 
indefinite number of members ;—the sale of articles 
under market price ;—the exclusion of the public ;— 
the division of profits, if any such takes place, upon 
share-capital,—the middle class seem to me simply 
throwing away the lessons of the working-man’s 
experience. Nor can I help adding, that one fea- 
ture of the middle-class scheme, the obtaining 
discounts from tradesmen, for individual customers, 
is likely in many cases to prove illusory.* 

Still, one and all of the undertakings I have 
mentioned afford hopes of a better ‘‘ time coming,” 
in which social arrangements will be made to con- 
form more nearly to a truly Christian pattern. For 
every time that two men are brought to agree in 
any honest purpose, who were at strife before,— 
every time that a single temptation to dishonesty 
in the intercourse between man and man is removed 
—some approach, however slight and humble, is 
made to that kingdom of God which is not indeed 
‘*meat and drink,” but ‘‘righteousness, and peace, 


and joy in the Holy Ghost.” 


J. M, LUDLOW. 





MAKING 


LitTLE one, what are you doing, 
Sitting on the window-seat ? 

Laughing to yourself, and writing, 

Some right merry thought inditing, 
Balancing with swinging feet. 


‘¢°Tis some poetry I’m making, 
Though I never tried before : 





POETRY. 


Four whole lines! I'll read them to you. 
Do you think them funny, do you? 
Shall I try to make some more? 


**T should Jike to be a poet, 
Writing verses every day ; 

Then to you I'd always bring them, 

You should make a tune and sing them ; 
’T would be pleasanter than play.” 





* In addition to the two civil service bodies, there is also another constituted, I believe, on similar principles, 


but open to any one—the “‘ Cash Payment Association, limited.” 


documents respecting it. 


I have not, however, been able to procure 
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Think you, darling, nought is needed 
But the paper and the ink, 

And a pen to trace so lightly, 

While the eye is beaming brightly, 
All the pretty things we think ? 


There’s a secret,—can you trust me? 
Do not ask me what it is! 
Perhaps some day you too will know it, 
If you live to be a poet, 
All its agony and bliss, 


Poetry is not a trifle, 

Lightly thought and lightly made ; 
Not a fair and scentless flower, 
Gaily cultured for an hour, 

Then as gaily left to fade. 


*Tis not stringing rhymes together 
In a pleasant true accord ; 

Not the music of the metre, 

Not the happy fancies, sweeter 
Than a flower-bell, honey-stored. 


Tis the essence of existence, 
Rarely rising to the light ; 
And the songs that echo longest, 
Deepest, fullest, truest, strongest, 
With your life-blood you will write. 


With your life-blood. None will know it, 
You will never tell them how ; 
Smile! and they will never guess it, 
Laugh! and you will not confess it 
By your paler cheek and brow. 





There must be the tightest tension 
Ere the tone be full and true ; 

Shallow lakelets of emotion 

Are not like the spirit-ocean, 
Which reflects the purest blue. 


Every lesson you shall utter, 

If the charge indeed be yours, 
First is gained by earnest learning, 
Carved in letters deep and burning 

On a heart that long endures. 


Day by day that wondrous tablet 
Your life-poem shall receive, 

By the hand of Joy or Sorrow; 

But the pen can never borrow 
Half the records that they leave. 


You will only give a transcript 
Of a life-line here and there, 
Only just a spray-wreath, springing 
From the hidden depths, and flinging 
Broken rainbows on the air. 


Still, if you but copy truly, 
Twill be poetry indeed, 

Echoing many a heart’s vibration, 

Rather love than admiration 
Earning as your priceless meed. 


Will you seek it? ‘Will you brave it? 

Tis a strange and solemn thing : 
Learning long, before your teaching, 
Listening long, before your preaching, 

Suffering before you sing. 

FANNY R, HAVERGAL. 





I coutp have wished, had the facts and the truth 
permitted, to have adopted a title to this com- 
munication somewhat less sensational than the one 
which has just struck the eye, and no doubt has 
arrested the attention of the reader. Men and 
women during the last ten months have gone on 
pretty much in the old quiet way of their daily 
routine, little aware, that all along, to the in- 
|| structed philosophic eye, there has been visible one 
|| of the most strange and unexpected phenomena that 
science has yet disclosed to the human mind. A 
|| star, or rather the atmosphere of a star, has been 
|| observed on fire. Happily for the general com- 

posure of mankind, the star in question is one 
'| which we impertinent mortals are wont to call a 
'| small one, and certainly it is a very distant one; 
had it been otherwise, had the catastrophe occurred 
to Jupiter, for instance, or to the Dog Star, or even 
|| among the Pleiades, it might have been difficult for 
the majority of men to quiet their expectations, or to 
control their fears. 


| But the reader will be disposed to ask, and, 








A TRUE STORY OF THE ATMOSPHERE OF A’ WORLD ON FIRE. 


perhaps, with no unreasonable impatience, when | 
did all this happen, and where? Strange to say, 
I cannot tell you when this outburst in reality 
occurred ; the fiery message from the stars does not 
reach our earth in the brief flash of a moment, like 
the electric thrill from Europe to Newfoundland ; 
and the phenomenon of which I shall attempt to 
speak, though first observed on the 12th of last 
May, may have happened even centuries ago, and 
cannot have happened within the last three years. 
But of this I shall speak again. Nor is the reply to 
the question, where was this strange event, more 
satisfactory to the general reader ; for the seat of this 
mighty out-burst is now so pale, that an instrument 
which, in the hands of the great Tuscan philosopher, 
was powerful enough to disclose the satellites of 
Jupiter, and revealed to him the ancient secret of 
systems of revolving worlds, would be insufficient 
to make this star even visible. Nevertheless, the 
evidences of a vast conflagration in this, to us, 
faint spangle of a distant sun, are so various and so 
strong, that but little doubt of its actual occurrence 
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is left in the minds of men, who are gifted with a 
power to interpret those letters of light which are 
written by no human hand on the vault of heaven. 

I shall now proceed with the description of the 
phenomenon itself, first, as it appeared to the naked 
eye; next, as it appeared in an ordinary telescope ; 
and, lastly, I shall explain what inferences are to 
be drawn from observations made with some curious 
appliances of modern research. 

On the 12th of last May, near to midnight, at 
Tuam, in Ireland, Mr. Birmingham, a gentleman 
well versed in, the configurations of the starry 
heavens, observed a new bright star in the small 
constellation Corona Borealis. To the initiated eye 
the boundaries and elements of this constellation 
are among the best defined fieldmarks in the sky. 
If, however, the reader is as yet uninitiated in this 
pleasant lore, let him follow the stars on the back 
and through the tail of the Great Bear, and his eye 
can hardly fail to rest upon a little diadem of six 
golden lights, which, without any great stretch of 
imagination, he may conjure into a representation 
of a semi-coronet of gems. If his eye be acute 
enough, he may find attached to it another some- 
what similar circlet of much smaller stars. If he 
look again, and is able to recognise even Arcturus 
and Vega (a Lyre), two of the brightest stars in 
the heavens, he will find this constellation, Corona 
Borealis, situated in a line between the two, but 
much nearer to the former. 

Well, in addition to the six familiar stars, which, 
as I have said, form the conspicuous semi-chaplet in 
question, Mr. Birmingham, to his intense surprise, 
observed a seventh, close to that one in the con- 
stellation which is the last of the six, reckoned in 
the order of the apparent motion of the heavens 
from east to west. There could be no mistake in 
the position of the star, and a gentleman whose 
knowledge was sufficient to enable him to notice 
this new apparition, could not have mistaken its 
relative magnitude or brightness, seeing that so 
many stars of comparison were close in view. The 
strange new star was, beyond a doubt, nearly, if 
not quite, of the second magnitude. Mr. Birming- 
ham (all honour to him) thus became the discoverer 
of a new sun—a new centre, that is, of light and 
force. 

In process of time, news came from the other side 
of the Atlantic, that the same celestial outburst had 
been seen in America on the 14th of May. No 
other observer in Europe appears to have seen it at 
so early a date. It may appear a strange circum- 
stance that so conspicuous a star should have 
escaped the notice of the many zealous astronomers 
who now abound in our land. The fact is, in these 
days of wonderful mechanical appliance, men shut 
themselves up in their comfortable and well-equipped 
Observatories, they take down their star-catalogues, 
they look at their clocks, they set their circles and 
their instruments, they throw into gear the delicate 
mechanismwhich drives their telescopes, compelling 
them to move precisely as the heavens move, and 





leisurely, and with almost provoking tranquillity, 
they at length open the shutter of their Observatory, 
and without further trouble or alteration, there is 
the star or the planet in the very centre of the field 
of the telescope ! 

No doubt this is extremely convenient and very 
scientific; it is also one, among many other, notable 
instances of human knowledge and ingenuity ; but 
at the same time it has become somewhat fatal to 
that sort of desirable knowledge of the configura- 
tions of the celestial lights, which Chaldean shep- 
herds of old possessed, who watched in their fields 
by night. Men such as these have laboured effect- 
ively in their day, and we have entered into their 
labours, reaping the harvest of their peculiar toil. 

About midnight then of tke 12th of May, Mr. 
Birmingham observed the apparition of a new star 
of the second magnitude: less than three hours be- 
fore this, Dr. Schmidt, the able and zealous observer 
at Athens, was watching this same Constellation, 
and he confidently asserts that no strange star even 
of the fourth magnitude could possibly have escaped 
his notice. Consequently we have here unquestion- 
able evidence of the sudden rise of a star from below 
the fourth up to the second magnitude. It may 
here be well to explain that the rise of what is 
technically called one magnitude of a star, implies 
an increase in the intensity of its brightness of 
about two and a half times; consequently, in the 
short space of less than three hours, this newly 
discovered sun must have increased in the intensity 
of its light at least sixfold. 

Now consider what this state of things implies. 
Conceive for a moment what would be the case with 
ourselves if on some given day, between the hours of 
eleven and two, our sun were suddenly to blaze 
forth with six times its ordinary splendour, and with 
some corresponding increase in its heat. Surely 
there would be a pause in the bolting of armour 
plate and in the casting of conical shot; the whirl 
of the cotton-mill and the clang of the hammer 
would be hushed; the mart would be deserted, and 
trafficking in shares would come to an end. Surely 
great would be the searchings of spirit, and the 
thoughts of many hearts would be revealed. Yet 
something of this sort must have occurred in the 
systems which revolved or still revolve round this 
distant sun. Meanwhile we mortals worked and 
slept. Blissful is that ignorance which, inthe midst 
of what would be terrible if known, enables account- 
able beings in quietness and peace to discharge their 
proper and allotted tasks, 

But to proceed: on the 15th of May, the new 
star was observed by Mr. Baxendell of Manchester, 
and on the following day, in consequence of intelli- 
gence from Tuam, it was examined by Professor W. 
A. Miller and Mr. Huggins at the Observatory of 
the latter gentleman, on Tulse Hill, near London. 
It was now in the hands of persons who in their 
respective specialities are among the most compe- 
tent observers in the kingdom. Mr. Baxendell, by 
his great experience and natural gifts, was known 
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to have no superior for delicate accuracy in the 
comparison of the magnitudes and varied colours of 
the stars, while the other gentlemen were equally 
eminent for the application of the Spectroscope to 
the analysis of the nature and sources of stellar 
light. 

It is surely far from a sign of the decadence of a 
country, which like our own, by its natural habits 
and free institutions, produces a supply of men, who 
for no fee or reward, but impelled by the love of the 
thing, and often when their day’s proper work is 
done, set themselves, at the cost of expenditure and 
toil, to consume the hours of midnight in increasing 
the knowledge of their fellow men, and in searching 
into the wonderful works of the Great Creator. We 
may be thankful that not a few such men exist in 
England; and among them none.are worthier than 
the three gentlemen whose names have been men- 
tioned above. 

I shall now proceed to give the results at which 
Mr. Baxendell arrived in his examination of this 
remarkable star. 

On the 15th of May it had decreased from the 
second magnitude, which it had attained when ob- 
served at Tuam, to nearer the fourth than the third 
magnitude when first seen by Mr. Baxendell at 
Manchester. It then continued to diminish with 
very great rapidity, until on the 26th of June it 
had sunk to nearly the tenth magnitude, and thus 
had ceased to be visible excepting in excellent tele- 
scopes alone. 

Thus the intensity of the star’s light on the 12th of 


May was fully five hundred times greater than on the 
26th of June! 


Nor were the variations in colour much less re- 


markable. When first seen there was a slight ne- 
bulosity about it, and there was a bluish tinge, as 
if the yellow of the star were seen through an over- 
lying film of a blue tint. After the 25th of May 
this bluish tinge disappeared, and the colour changed 
through many various tints of orange and yellow. 

From the 26th of June to the 20th of August, 
things remained without observable change, but, 
strange to say, a second outburst of light commenced 
| at the latter date. By the 15th of September it 
had risen two magnitudes, that is to say, its light 
had again become sixfold. The star then remained 
apparently tranquil until the 9th of November, 
when it once more began to decline, and at the 
present time has nearly diminished to its least ob- 
served intensity. Its colour varied from a pretty 
bright yellow on the 17th of September, to a light 
orange on November the 6th, and then fading 
through a dull orange, is now of a dullish white. 

If the state of our scientific knowledge were now 
| no further advanced than it was about seven years 
| ago, there could be no definite conclusions relative 
to these two singular outbursts of light, which 
could safely be drawn, even from the elaborate and 
accurate observations of Mr. Baxendell. Nearly all 
that could be said would be, that we have here one 
of the most remarkable instances of those variable 





stars, so many of which have been recorded in 
the annals of Astronomical science. Our thoughts 
would naturally be carried back three centuries, to 
the days of Tycho Brahe, who witnessed the sudden 
apparition of a new star, in brilliancy exceeding the 
brightest in the heavens, but which he was sure 
had not been visible half an hour before, The great 
Danish astronomer, unfortunately for us, had not 
the means and appliances which since his day have 
accumulated in the hands of modern observers, and 
little else was left for him to do, but to gaze, and 
to guess, and to be astonished, 

Science, however, during the last few years has 
taken one of those sudden bounds which render its 
annals so fascinating to the student ; and especially 
Astronomical science, owing to many causes, has 
recently received a strong impulse in a new direc- 
tion ; and no longer finding the grasp of her powers 
restricted to the weighing of suns and planets, and 
to the measuring of their distances, she now aspires 
to a loftier aim, and hopes she is henceforth per- 
mitted by the Supreme Wisdom to understand some 
little of the processes from whence are elaborated 
the heat and the light of the sun, and what are 
the sources of even those paler fires which come 
spangling to us from the more distant stars. 

The means by which this unexpected accession to 
our knowledge has been obtained, the long train 
of ingenious experiments (those questionings of 
Nature), and the logical deductions therefrom, 
which enable us to say with undoubting confidenee, 
‘*In yonder star there exists iron at a burning heat ; 
in another, there is incandescent vapour of lime ; in 
almost all of them there are strong evidences of the 
existence of magnesia and salt, and the recent out- 
burst in the remarkable star of which we have 
spoken, was owing, in part at least, to the sudden 
combustion of hydrogen gas:” these things—we 
may almost call them wonderful things—we shall 
now proceed to lay before the reader. 

In so doing, we fear we shall of necessity make a 
serious call upon his attention; but, in return, 
we promise him a rich reward for his exercise of 
patience. On the other hand, out of the hundreds 
of thousands who will read these lines, there are 
probably some few who are as familiar as the writer 
with the simple but beautiful experiments we shall 
find it necessary to describe. But, even toe these 
few, it can scarcely fail to be pleasant to travel once 
again over fields which, after all, present an in- 
exhaustible variety ; for there are visions of glory 
which never satiate, and there are truths the con- 
templation of whose comprehensive simplicity never 
palls. Among such, we venture to believe, are the 
laws of interaction which the Supreme Wisdom has 
impressed upon the material elements which are 
scattered in almost unbroken continuity through 
the universe of things. 

We strongly advise the great majority of our 
readers to repeat the experiments we shall detail. 
With this end in view, we shall describe them 
simply and fully; and, moreover, we shall in- 
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skill, and involve no apparatus beyond such as is 
utterly inexpensive, and can now be procured in 
most houses and every village. 

Let the reader, then, who desires to follow the 
train of our reasoning, take a piece of cardboard or 
stiff paper, about a foot or eighteen inches square ; 
any colour is somewhat better than white, and it 
must be impervious to the light. In the middle of 
this, carefully cut a clean aud even straight slit, 
parallel to one of the sides, not more than the 


half long. Fix this opaque paper, with wafers or 
otherwise, agaiftist a clean pane of glass in the 
window of a room, so that the thin slit shall be 


T Corona Borealis. 


vertically upright, and at a height from the floor 
equal to the height of the observer's eye. 

Now let him take a glass lustre off a chandelier. 
It will be best for him to select two or three, with- 
out veins, if such can fortunately be found, and 
much the better if the shape of the glass pendant 
happens to be, in section, an equilateral triangle ; 
but in modern fashion these glass pendants for the 
most part have two of their faces perpendicular to 
each other. Through this rectangular edge vision 
is impossible, and the reader must avoid it. Now 
let him stand with his right eye exactly opposite to 
the slit, and if he can, through the slit, see a bright 
white cloud, that will be in his favour: his distance 
from the slit may be eight, or ten, or twelve feet, 
or even more. The lustre is to be held with one of 
its acute edges (not the rectangular edge, if it has 
one) vertically upright, and therefore parallel to the 
slit and close to his right eye, and with this eye he 
is to look through the left hand face of the glass. 
The direction also in which he must look must be 
towards the left, and, as it were, to some place on 
the left not quite so far from the slit as he is him- 
self distant from it. He will then see the thin line 
of light from the slit spread out into a ribbon 
coloured with a variety of successive colours. The 
red colour will be nearest to the slit, on the right ; 
and the blue will be furthest, on the left. To see 
this ribbon of coloured lights will require patience 
and some humouring of the glass lustre ; but to the 
writer, who, nevertheless, bears in mind Columbus’s 
egg, the whole actual manipulation at this moment 
has occupied less time than the description. The 


success requires twenty minutes to achieve. Pro- 








A | 
tentionally select such as require no great degree of 
bands flitting about, but what he seeks is the rib- 


twentieth of an inch wide, and about an inch and a | 


Diagram of the Compound Spectrum of the Temporarily Bright Star 


reader may consider himself fortunate if his own | 


bably he may see a variety of beautiful coloured 


bon, which proceeds from the light of the slit, and 
this he may distinguish from all the others, by re- 
questing an assistant to cover over the slit itself 
with a finger, from time to time. 

When the experimenter has at last caught the 
sight of this beautiful coloured ribbon, or spectrum, 
as we shall now call it, he will find that, as he 
humours the glass (always holding its edge vertical) 
the spectrum itself will greatly vary in length and 
in its distance to the left of the slit ; he must then 
| so place the glass as to obtain the shortest spectrum 
| he can, and then he must gradually open it out a 
‘little. If he has succeeded, and unless the glass be 
very uneven and full of veins, 
he will now see something not 
very dissimilar to the subjoined 
engraving. 

The colour near to c is red, 
towards D it becomes orange, 
and then a little yellow, and 
then green, and about F the || 
colour is blue. But what he is | 
especially to look for (and what, || 
in fact, is the object of the 
whole experiment), is the pre- 
| sence of one, or two, or three, or four, black vertical 
| lines, like the lines c, D, and F, in the diagram. The | 
writer himself, after a careless experiment like the | 
one described, at this moment, on a dull day, sees 
two lines, namely, p and r. As we have already 
said, the sight of these dark lines is the object of 
thesearch. They are not to be seen without patience: | 
few philosophers are even now aware that they can | 
be seen at all with so rude an apparatus ; and when 
they were for the first time observed by our great | 
countryman Dr. Wollaston, in 1802, they immor- | 
talised the discoverer. 

Thirteen years after this, Fraunhofer, at Munich, | 
by diminishing the breadth of the slit, by reflecting 
the direct sun-light through it from a looking-glass | 
outside, by then using a prism of pure glass, and, | 
lastly, by looking at the slit through the prism, not 
with the naked eye, but with a small telescope, ob- | 
served and accurately measured the position of | 
many hundreds of these lines. Without a telescope, | 
if the reader possesses a tolerably good prism, he | 
may readily see more lines than he can count. 
These lines have henceforth been called Fraun- 
hofer’s Lines. In fact of priority, they are Wollas- 
ton’s ; but, unfortunately, our countryman did not 
at once see the importance of his discovery, and 
he dropped the subject. Newton also, who a cen- 
tury before Wollaston first observed and studied 
the spectrum, lost the fame of this discovery from 
the simple fact of not placing the prism close to his 
eye. 

Strange to say, these dark lines contain the key 
to the enigma of the material constitution of a star, 
and of our sun; and that is the reason why we 
, have been thus particular in describing the easiest 
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and most simple way of seeing a few of the most 
conspicuous among them, namely, ©, D, and F. 

The reader will probably have little or no diffi- 
culty in understanding that the coloured ribbon of 
light, called the spectrum, is nothing more than 
the thin line of light in the slit, spread out, He may 
conceive this line to resemble a bundle of innu- 
| merable coloured faggots, and that the glass or 
prism, through which they have passed, has 
arranged them all in an orderly manner. But then 
| comes the question, What is the significance of the 
dark interruptions? Do the colours which would 
otherwise properly belong to these dark spaces, not 
exist in the nature of things? Or do they not exist 
in solar light? Or do they in reality exist in light 
emanating from the sun, but subsequently have 
been absorbed somehow and somewhere? These 
are natural, inevitable questions occurring in rela- 
tion to Fraunhofer’s lines ; but for upwards of fifty 
| years these lines remained a perplexing mystery. 
The Sphinx had spoken, but CEdipus was not. Who 
could have conceived that the true solution lay in 
the existence of heated terrestrial substances dis- 
persed in the sun and throughout the universe ? 

In 1832—that is just thirty years after their dis- 
covery by Wollaston—Dr. Brewster, by a very 
simple experiment (which we advise our readers to 
repeat, however roughly), demonstrated that these 
dark lines are produced by the absorption of those 
particular coloured lights which, in the spectrum, 
they displace. Let the reader take a candle or a 
lamp, and in front of it let him place the narrow 
slit as before, and let him as before obtain the 
spectrum of the light; he will then see the same 
sort of beautiful coloured ribbon with which by 
this time he must be familiar ; but he will see no 
dark lines, it will be continuous and uninterrupted. 

But now let him procure a small uncut glass 
tumbler, in it let him place some small copper coin, 
and upon it let him, with all necessary caution, 
pour as much aquafortis (or nitric acid) as will just 
cover the coin, and immediately place a paper cover 
on the top, in order to confine the orange-coloured 
vapours of nitrous gas which will presently fill the 
glass. This glass is to be quickly placed between 
the light and the slit, and the spectrum is now to 
be observed. It is no longer the bright uninter- 
rupted spectrum which he had seen from the lamp 
before, but the coloured ribbon is crossed with a 
multitude of lines, greatly resembling, but not 
identical, with the lines discovered by Fraunhofer. 
The experiment, if well performed, is extremely 
beautiful, and one not likely to be forgotten. Here 
there is a demonstrated fact, that media do exist 
capable of absorbing light, and of producing a 
phenomenon closely resembling the dark lines in 
the solar spectrum. 

But then comes the question, What is it that 
absorbs certain portions of the solar light? Is it 
something in the atmosphere of the sun, or some- 
thing in the atmosphere of the earth? Thus the 
mystery became increased ! 





The next step in advance was taken by Professor 
Wheatstone, about three years after Brewster’s dis- 
covery of the absorption of certain lights by certain 
coloured vapours. By a process of considerable 
difficulty he contrived to render the vapours of 
certain of the metals incandescent ; and then view- 
ing the light emitted by these vapours through a 
slit and prism, as before, he found that the spectra 
did not consist of a continuous coloured ribbon of 
light, but simply of a few detached bright coloured 
lines: The incandescent vapours of no two metals 
gave precisely the same lines. In fact, so extremely 
definite was the spectrum of each metallic vapour, 
that Professor Wheatstone did not hesitate to say 
that by this method the presence of extremely 
minute portions of the metals could be detected 
with greater certainty than by any other known 
process. 

The reader may easily try the experiment on a 
small scale for himself, by burning a little mag- 
nesium wire (now, thanks to the wide diffusion of 
scientific knowledge, so easily procured, ) behind the 
slit, when he will at once recognise a peculiar 
spectrum of certain bright greenish lines. Or if he 
drop a little salt into the flame of a lamp or candle, 
will immediately see a bright yellow line in the 
precise position of the line marked p in the dia- 
gram. And further, if while he is viewing a good 
spectrum of the light from the candle, an assistant 
opens and shuts with some violence an old dusty 
book close to the light, he will probably see, for the 
moment, a vast number of bright-coloured lines 
suddenly start into existence throughout the spec- 
trum. These lines arise from the vapourization 
and incandescence of a vast number of minute sub- 
stances collected in the dust. 

But these lines in the spectra of metallic vapours— 
and the same remark applies equally to incandescent 
gases, such as hydrogen, &c.,—are all bright lines, 
whereas those in the solar spectrum are dark. 
What, then, is the relation between the two? 

And now came a variety of guesses ; one might 
almost call them divinations of the truth. The 
annals of Science tell us that such divinations of . 
truth beforehand not rarely precede the discovery 
of great, comprehensive, pregnant truths. They 
preceded the discovery of the Law of Gravitation ; 
they preceded the discovery of oxygen; they, pre- 
ceded the discovery of electro-magnetism ; and even 
now they seem to loom before the discovery of the | 
yet unknown cause of gravitation itself. Newton | 
divined the combustible nature of the diamond a | 
century before Allen and Pepys succeeded in show- | 
ing it was nothing but pure crystalized carbon. 

But what is it—we may ask—what is it which, 
as it were, causes coming and substantial dis- 
coveries so often to throw their shadows before | 
them? Is it some single word, or some chance ex- 
pression, which, as a winged seed falling from one 
master-mind, is wafted, like a rumour, amongst 
other minds, until, at length, it finds a proper and 
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and in accordance with some magnificent pre- 
arrangement of the Great Eternal Mind, become, 
from time to time, by the interaction of circum. 
stances, polarised, and when the tension becomes 
extreme, break forth at length into the force and 
light of discovery ? 

Be all this as it may, it is certain, that Professor 
Stokes, in England; Balfour Stewart, in Scotland; M. 
Foucault, in France; aud M. Angstrém, in Sweden, 
all assigned a probable cause for portions, at least, 
of the obscure but interesting phenomena before us, 
and had any one of them followed up his reasoning 
but one step onwards, he would have anticipated 
the grand discovery of Kirchhoff which, in 1859, 
grasped the whole question, and soon laid open to 
the human mind very much of the material con- 
stitution of the sun, the stars, nebule, and comets. 

What Kirchhoff did was virtually this. He de- 
monstrated experimentally that if the vapour of a 
metal, or a gas, when incandescent, emits light of a 
certain quality, that same metallic vapour or gas, 
when less heated, absorbs precisely the same quality 
of light. The vapour of sodium, for instance, when 


sufficiently heated, emits a bright yellow light, all | 
of which is coincident with the dark line p of the | 


solar spectrum ; but if this light be made to pass 
through vapour of sodium less heated than the 
emitting vapour, it will be absorbed entirely, and no 
light at all will be visible, And so with other 
metals and various gases. Here, then, was not 
only a clear explanation of the origin of Wollaston’s 
or Fraunhofer’s lines, but an insight is thereby 
given into the material constitution of the sun: 
and the same remark applies equally to the stars. 

The sun, or the star, must be considered as con- 
sisting, first, of some nucleus with its solid or 
liquid surface intensely heated, so that the light 
emitted from it, like the light from every other in- 
tensely heated solid or liquid with which we are 
acquainted, affords a continuous uninterrupted 
spectrum. In front of the incandescent surface 
must be various heated gases and metallic vapours, 
and each of these stops precisely those qualities of 

light which, if more intensely heated, it would 
| emit.* 

There was but one step more to be taken, in 
order to prove incontestably that such metals as 
iron, sodium, magnesium, &c., and such gases as 
hydrogen, &c., do actually exist in the sun and in 
the stars. Kirchhoff took this step. Through the 
lower half of the slit, so often spoken of, he ad- 
mitted solar light, and obtained its spectrum ; 
through the upper half he admitted the light 
emanating from various incandescent metallic va- 
pours, from iron, for instance. Thus the two 





* It is important here to observe that the Jess intensely 
heated vapours themselves emit some rays of the same 
quality or refrangibility as those which they have wholly 
absorbed; but these are so feeble as to appear dark when 
contrasted with the adjacent lights in the spectrum. 








consisted of thirty or more definite and widely 
separated bright lines, and these were absolutely 
coincident with as many dark lines in the solar 
spectrum. This coincidence of so many lines, and of 
all of them, could not arise from chance, but demon- 
strated the existence of heated iron vapour absorb- 
ing certain qualities of light emanating from the 
incandescent body of the sun. And in the same 
manner Kirchhoff obtained the spectrum of incan- 
descent hydrogen superposed upon the solar spec- 
trum. The hydrogen spectrum cousisted mainly of 
the bright lines c and F of the diagram on page 252, 
in absolute coincidence with two of the lines dis- 
covered by Wollaston, and marked by Fraunhofer 
with the same letters c and r. Hydrogen, there- 
fore, exists in the atmosphere of the sun, and it 
stops or absorbs the red light c and the bluish 
green light F, which emanate from its incandescent 
nucleus. 

The reader is now in a condition to intelligently 
understand the evidence upon which we conclude 
that the remarkable outburst of light in the star, 
which has been described in the former part of this 
article, probable arose from, or was accompanied 
by, a conflagration of hydrogen gas. On the night 
of the morning when the intelligence reached Pro- 
fessor Miller and Mr. Huggins, relative to the sud- 
den appearance of the star, they at once viewed its 
spectrum with the same admirable apparatus which 
had already conducted them to so many important 
discoveries connected with the physical constitution 
of the heavenly bodies. But what a sight was there 
revealed to the well-practised initiated eye of a 
philosopher! There lay before them the evidence 
which suggested the atmosphere of a star, a sun, a } 
world, on fire. And the evidence was this: the 
instrument revealed two spectra, the one superposed 
upon the other: one of them was the usual species 
of spectrum generally afforded by the stars, viz., a 
spectrum interrupted, as we have seen the solar 
spectrum is, by numerous dark lines, and indicating 
for the star, an incandescent solid or liquid nucleus, 
surrounded by an atmosphere containing the vapour 
of sodium, and it may be iron, or magnesium, or 
various other elements which are found upon this 
our earth. But besides this spectrum there was 
another, and that other full of a remarkable signifi- 
cance. It consisted of four bright lines, and from 
their relative position two of them appeared to arise 
from INCANDESCENT HYDROGEN. This, within their 
knowledge and experience, was a solecism in the 
heavens. Of the dark lines o and F in the spectra 
of stars, evidence enough existed ; the significance of 
these lines was hydrogen indeed, but of hydrogen 
not heated to extreme incandescence. Here, how- 
ever, the lines c and F were brighter than the con- 
tiguous parts of the spectrum, and thus they spoke 
unmistakably for themselves. But so far the co- 
incidence of two of the bright lines with c and F of 
Fraunhofer was rather suspected than proved, and 
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consequently these cautious experimentalists put 
into requisition the exquisite apparatus and arrange- 
ments with which they were provided. They pro- 
duced the spectrum itself of incandescent hydrogen, 
and they placed it exactly over the spectrum of the 
star; the coincidence of two of the bright lines of 
the star with the two bright lines of incandescent 
hydrogen was absolute. The other two bright lines 
of the star are not ascertained as yet to indicate the 
existence of any element known to the inhabitants 
of this earth. 

Thus the sudden outburst of light in this star, or 
at all events the light of the star, was in great part 
at least owing to hydrogen. As the light of the star 
waned, so the splendour of these bright lines waned, 
and so also the other continuous spectrum declined 
in brightness, and we are in a manner forced upon 
the conviction that the outburst of light was ac- 
companied with the blaze of hydrogen in com- 
bustion, which gradually spent itself, and is now 
nearly extinguished. 

But is it possible to make even any plausible 
guess as to the cause of the outburst of light and 
heat in this wonderful star? Thoughtful men have 
already made some guesses, and we shall now 
venture upon another; it is given simply as a guess 
and as a mere speculation only, though we hope 
not wholly an uninstructive one. 

On referring to the Royal Observatory, Green- 
wich, it was soon discovered that this star, now 
called 'T Coronz Borealis, is not a new star, but was 
very probably observed by Sir W. Herschel, and by 
Mr. Wollaston; and certainly it is in the catalogue 
of M. Argelander, and is there marked as a star of 
between the ninth and tenth magnitude ; just the 
feeble brilliance to which it has now sunk. If this 
star be like other suns, there will be worlds circling 
round it, and these worlds may like our earth have 
satellites. Now it is the settled opinion of some 
cautious philosophers that in the lapse of ages, that 
is after the lapse of many millions of years—we do 
not say millions of millions of years—the sun will 
have lost the greater part of its heat and light, and 
our earth and its satellite will at length approach it 
nearer and nearer, and ultimately will rush into the 
great darkened luminary; then utter indeed will be 
the ruin, and vast the outburst of light from the 
crash thereof. There is nothing chimerical, nothing 
unphilosophical in the belief or the expectation of 
this ultimate phenomenon. But the time is not 
yet. 

Now it may have been that the outburst of light in 
T Corone may have arisen from the falling into it, 
first of a world like our own, and subsequently of its 
satellite. Such an hypothesis is somewhat consistent 
with the greater, and with the lesser outburst 
which succeeded the former. If the world in col- 
lision was provided with a great ocean like our 
own, then there is the source of the hydrogen ; and 
if, as it cooled somewhat, it recombined with the 
oxygen, we can account for that peculiar blue tinge 
which Mr. Baxendell observed, and which blue 





tinge may be seen in perfection when the wind 
blows over and provides a supply of oxygen for an 
illumination by gas. Such a state of things would 
also go far to explain the great variability in the 
colour of the star. The collision of an oceanless 
satellite would consistently account for the second 
and smaller outburst. But we are confessedly in 
the regions of speculation, and there let us leave the 
subject, or at all events this truly hypothetical 
part of it. 

In the course of this article we have been speak- 
ing of many things, in the contemplation of which 
it is difficult to silence the imagination, and some- 
times equally so to suppress a rising emotion. What 
are we to say, for instance, of the evidence which 
such researches have brought to light, of that scat- 
tering of material substances in patches as it were 
throughout the universe, just as, in like patches, 
we find metallic substances scattered in various 
parts of our own earth? Some stars, we have seen, 
afford evidences of the existence of iron and lime, 
and others do not; most of those hitherto examined 
contain magnesium, and almost all of them sodium. 
Of gold, and of silver, so far, they contain not a 
trace ; shall we here then repeat the remark which 
centuries ago Tacitus made regarding the ancient 
Germans :—“‘ aurum et argentum, dit irati an pro- 
pitii negaverint, dubito.” 

And lastly, there is another thought regarding 
this Stella Mirabilis, which we have already briefly 
touched on, and with it we shall conclude. It has 
reference to the inconceivable distance of a body of 
whose material constitution we nevertheless make, 
and reasonably make, such confident assertions, 
and regarding a possible catastrophe in which we 
have ventured, though not without reserve, tc 
speculate. The thought is this: the conflagration 
in this atmosphere of a star was first observed on 
the 12th of May, 1866; but when did it actually 
occur ? If this star is as near to this our world as 
is the nearest yet known of the stars, which prox- 
imity nevertheless we have no reason to suppose, 
then the increased outburst of the combustion of 
hydrogen must have taken place at least three 
years before it was visible at Tuam and inter- 
preted at Tulse Hill. But if, as is far more pro- 
bable, this star is among those more distant orbs 
which shine with a light so pale as to be visible 
only in our more powerful telescopes, then the con- 
flagration, of which the first tidings have reached 
us only to-day, must have actually waxed and 
waned for its little week, not now, nor yesterday, 
but it may be even hundreds of years ago. The 
imagination shrinks within itself at the thought, 
how the bright light from that evanescent epheme- 
ral outburst, winged its way, leaping century 
through century, from world to world, and telling 
successively the tale of its glory to (it may be) 
creatures nobler and more intelligent than our- 
selves, at. length reaches the little speck of our 
mortal abode, in its course onward we know not 
whither. But let us remember it is not the prism, 
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it is not the electric heat, it is not the telescope, 
which reveals these things to the initiated eye, but 
the knowledge comes to us through the dutiful 
appliance of that subtle irrepressible spirit in the 
human mind, which was breathed into man from 
the Spirit of the Eternal. 


*,* Should any of our readers desire to refer to the 
original documents which contain the observations of 


this remarkable star, they may be found scattered in the 
Transactions of the Royal Society, and the Monthly 
Notices of the Astronomical Society. But as these are 
not very generally accessible, the writer has placed at the 
disposal of the publisher of Goop Worps a few copies 
of an Address which it was the official duty of the former 
to deliver to the Astronomical Society in February last, 
and which contains the more technical account of the 
matter, and of other collateral subjects. 





Cc. PRITCHARD, 





THE BLUNDERER ; 
OR, HOW THE WORK OF THE RICH AMONG THE POOR IS MARRED. 


Most persons are agreed, at least on one point, 
in this bewildering world of ours—that it is the 
unquestionable duty of the rich to care for the 
poor; and there are not many perhaps who have 
gone midway on their life’s journey without dis- 
covering why the promise that the poor should 
never cease out of the land is one of the sweetest 
and most merciful that could have been made to 
us. It needs but a little of the désillusionment 
which tracks youth’s fairy dreams—but a few of 
those solemn lulls in the passion-storm of existence 
when we hear the footsteps of the approaching 
death echoing down the dim aisles of the future, on 
his swift mission to some beloved friend—but a few, 
in short, of the stern realities of life, to teach us 
that the only pure and certain human joy is the 
| power of relieving suffering—there is no despon- 
dency or weariness how great soever which can 


withstand the rapture of heart, fresh as in the 
charmed days when the morning dew was on the 
flowers of life, which springs from the assuaging of 
pain or sorrow in sunless lives. 

A person was once asked what had been the 


happiest moment she had ever known. She was 
one who had had more than a common share of the 
good things of this world. She had a bright home 
and many friends. She had achieved success in a 
brilliant society, and won literary fame, and had 
drunk deep of intellectual pleasures in the course 
of a life which was far spent. Yet she said, the 
happiest moment she had ever known was that in 
which a withered old woman tottered into the room 
holding out her shaking hands towards her, and 
weeping for joy, as she exclaimed, ‘‘I said I’d come 
and thank you for saving my boy, though I dropped 
on the road.”” Her boy was a poacher, who in a 
midnight affray had, inadvertently as he said— 
wilfully as others declared—shot a gamekeeper. 
He was tried for his life, and almost to the last 
moment he had vo counsel, as neither he nor his 
miserable old mother had the means of securing 
one. The lady, knowing nothing of him, heard acci- 
dentally that if he remained undefended it would 
go hard with him, and she engaged a first-rate 
counsel on his behalf. The result was, that al- 
though his sentence was death, it was accompanied 
by a recommendation to mercy ; a petition, which 
was afterwards drawn up by his defender, procured 


a commutation of the extreme penalty; and so it 
was that the joys of happy love, and fame, and 
pleasure paled before the grateful light in the poor 
old mother’s eyes as she spoke her homely thanks, 
and then dropped back to her obscurity, and was 
no more seen. 

The truism which this circumstance illustrates, 
however, is one which our readers in all probability 
have abundantly proved for themselves, and the 
point to which it brings us will be no less familiar 
to them. Who that has recognised the obligation 
or appreciated the blessing of caring for the poor, 
has failed to discover that the right mode of per- 
forming that duty or profiting by that privilege is 
just one of the most difficult problems which this 
life offers to us? We live in the midst of religious 
observances, of enlightened civilization, and of 
physical comforts, and we know meanwhile that all 
around us there lies a very ocean of suffering, of 
want, and of sin, from whose seething bosom night 
and day the ery goes up of ruined lives and perish- 
ing souls, making shipwreck in the very sight of 
land—for we are there useless as when we stand 
upon the shore and watch a vessel foundering out 
at sea—longing to succour them, longing to save, 
and feeling as if the blood of these our fellow- 
creatures would be demanded at our hands, as we 
passively look on to see them drifting past us 
helpless and hopeless to the great deep. Yet when 
we would relieve suffering we are met by imposture, 
when we would lessen want we are told we are 
encouraging vice, and when we seek to reform 
a sinner we are assured that we are making a 
hypocrite. And it is in the main true. These, and 
a thousand other difficulties meet us so soon as we 
trench on but the outskirts of that dark gulf of 
living agony, whose depths no human thought can 
sound. There is nothing like the test of reality 
for proving the truth of a position ; so we will give 
a few of the experiences of a certain blunderer who 
had to pay dear for a personal recognition of the 
truth we have referred to above, that the problem 
of the right treatment of the poor is about the 
hardest of social puzzles. Most of these experi- 
ences were ludicrous enough, but there was hardly 
one of them which did not illustrate some of the 
mistakes of which we speak. 





Being possessed of zeal and a sanguine tempera- 
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ment, this blunderer plunged headlong into the | little moved by its proximity, she climbed up 
worst district of a large town, intending to produce | to the den pointed out to her as his abode, and 
therein most wonderful results. Certainly it was | entered. The old man had been a herb gatherer, 
a promising field for philanthropic efforts. There | and had spent most of his life seeking plants 
was no species of suffering or wickedness which | on the mountains, often walking into Scotland 
had not its representative there. It was such a and Wales; a fact which probably accounted in 
low, squalid neighbourhood, that there were few some degree for his good health and great age; 
who held even the religion of respectability—a | and the room was filled with all sorts of strange 
culture which satisfies the aspirations of a vast | looking herbs and insects. There he sat, with a 
number of the middle classes in England. There | quantity of perfectly white hair flowing over his 
were streets upon streets of houses which seemed  shoulders—a complexion which a young girl might 
the most confined and miserable it was possible | have envied, and a pair of keen dark eyes which 
to conceive, and their inhabitants at the lowest | had lost none of their brightness. He greeted his 
stage of wretchedness, till it was discovered that | visitor with a sort of sulky civility, and his wife 
these were intersected by yards and alleys peo- | with elaborate empressement. This old woman’s 
pled with a class many degrees lower still in | vocation in life was to go from one gentleman’s 
the social scale. There were thieves’ lodging- | house to another asking help for her patriarch, and 
houses, and receptacles for even less reputable assuring each person whom she mulcted that she 
moral characters, and at every corner there was a , never applied for relief to any other. 
public-house of the lowest description, which served | The visitor rushed into her subject. She found 
as a nucleus for all the evils spreading round it. that he could read and write, and that there was 
The blunderer was somewhat bewiidered. Where | nothing to prevent his going to church—which edi- 
on earth was a beginning to be made? Walking | fice, however, it appeared he had only visited on 
mournfully up and down the dirty streets, watching isolated occasions in the course of a hundred years 
half-starved, savage-looking women beating puny | or so—and these had been the festal on which he 
children, with old wicked faces, or drunken men | had united himself to the various defunct ladies 
staggering about and swearing to the wind, if no | who preceded the wife now reigning. Most ener- 
one else was near, did not seem to be doing much | getically did the blunderer begin to talk to him of 
to advance the interests of society, and it would | his swift approaching change, but he listened to 
have been a comparatively pleasurable sensation | the whole with an air of immovable stolidity, and 
to have gone into the first lodging-house and de-| made no answer. Then she tried the form of 
livered up purse and handkerchief to the pick- | questions. ‘*Would he like the clergyman to 
pockets if it would have given an opening for doing | come and see him?” He lifted up his stick and 
good somehow. But the very vastness of the | struck the ground violently as he shouted ‘* No!” 
miseries and evils all around seemed to produce a | ‘* Would he go to church?”—‘* No!” ‘Would 
sense of helplessness which was very oppressive, | he read some books if she brought them ?”— 
At last, however, this blunderer heard that up the | “No!” ‘Would he let her read to him herself?” 
dark staircase of one of the houses facing the street | —‘* No!” 
there lived av old man who had attained the age It was very perplexing, and it~is to be supposed 
of a hundred and three years; which old man, | that she looked rather doleful, for the old man’s 
though very intelligent, gave no signs of ever be- | wife came stealthily up behind her, and whispered 
stowing a thought on the not improbable contin- | in her ear,— 
gency that death would overtake him at last. His ‘* Try him with apple dumplings!” 
great age was no fable; a sceptic on the subject It was an awful bathos !—but the blunderer was 
took the trouble to search the register and found | at her wits’ end. 
that it had been rather under than over stated. ** Would you like some apple dumplings?” she 
There could be no doubt that what he said was | said. 
true, and that he did remember the death of ‘* Now we'll come to terms !” he answered, clap- 
George IL., and the ox which was roasted whole in | ping his hands vigorously on his knee ; ‘‘ that’s a 
the market-place for the coronation of George III., | sensible word at last ! ” 
and it was no less true that the recreations of this And so the blunderer’s mission on this occasion 
venerable patriarch consisted in beating his wife | ended in her going home to order the delectable 
with the broomstick every night, and dancing a | dish in question, with her mind somewhat over- 
hornpipe at the public-house after his daily pota- | whelmed by the phenomenon of an existence of 
tions. His wife was the fourth or fifth who had | an hundred and three years, which had resulted 
enjoyed the honour of his alliance, and was, as he | in the solitary conviction that apple dumplings 
would have expressed it, ‘‘a tidy young ’ooman of | were the only things to be desired in this world 
eighty.” —or the next. But the truth is, her failure was 

Here was a mission for the blunderer! and | illustrative of the common mistake made by those 
with many true and earnest thoughts as to the | who really desire to benefit the poor, and that is, 
solemnity which must invest an interview with | the habit of commencing their intercourse with 


one so close upon the great mystery, and so| them by an abrupt onslaught on their moral and 
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spiritual condition, which evolves an assumption 
of superiority, and a self-arrogated right to pry 
into the secrets of their soul, that cannot fail to 
be most galling to human nature, whether it be 
elad in rags or in purple and fine linen. We have 
ouly to consider how far we should like a spiritual 
inquisitor to enter our drawing-room, unknown and 
uninvited, and at once demand that we should 
deliver up the secrets of our conscience, to be 
commented upon by his superior intelligence, while 
he proceeds to accuse us of a catalogue of sins 
which he believes he has discovered by private 
ebservation of our life and habits! If we have 
been very well brought up, it is to be hoped we 
would dismiss our self-constituted teacher without 
too much discourtesy ; but is there one amongst 


us who would not feel all that is vicious in his | 


nature rise in antagonism against such a proceed- 
| ing? And most certainly its real effect upon the poor 
is precisely the same. They will not show it; the 
|| prospect of sundry shillings and half-crowns passing 
|| from the pocket of the inquisitor to that of the sub- 
missive sinner will cause the infliction to be pa- 


tiently borne and even responded to in a canting | 


manner ; but not the slightest real hold will be 
gained over them, and any artificial good which 
| may seem to result will vanish so soon as the im- 
| mediate scrutiny is withdrawn. 

If we would benetit the poor, we must begin by 
constituting ourselves their friend in the fullest 
acceptation of the term. Now we all know that 


a friend, to be really such, must sink any supe- | 


riority he may possess, and place himself on a level 
with him whose confidence he shares. Of course, 
as regards the poor, it is impossible we can divest 
ourselves of the advantages of education and posi- 
tion ; but it is possible that we should meet them 
only on the ground which is common to all—the 
joys and sorrows inseparable from humanity, and 
the bodily ills and ordinary necessities of exis- 
tence, ‘To place ourselves for the time being on 
an equality with the poor, and to give them a 


hearty and open sympathy, is one of the great | 


secrets of success; and it may be considered as an 
inviolable rule, that no advice or moral influence 
ought to be attempted till we have relieved their 
bodily wants, and sympathised with their tem- 
poral troubles, long enough to convince them that 
it is their happiness and good we have at heart 
and in no sense our own. For the poor are very 
shrewd, and although they might not be able to 
put their convictions into so many words, they 
have an instinctive consciousness of the motive 
which lies at the root of the charity of those who 
make it a sort of spiritual speculation for their 
own benefit, investing in good deeds in this world 
with the view of drawing upon heaven for a re- 
ward in that which is to come. It were well if 
it were understood, once for all, that any one who 
goes among the poor with only motives of this 
description is certain to fail of the smallest real 
success among them, There must be a genuine 


love for them, a hearty compassion for their phy- 
sical suffering, and an earnest unselfish desire to 
help them for their own sake, before the slightest 
good can be done to either their souls or bodies, 
Even with the most single-hearted wish to serve 
them, however, itis hard for a person in another rank 
of life to understand the sort of network of small 
social difficulties and troubles which surrounds the 
lives of the poor, and bends them down to live as 
completely in the present moment only as if their 
| existence, like that of the lower animals, were des- 
| tined to terminate for ever in the dust of death. 
| Our unfortunate blunderer had an amusing instance 
| of this on one occasion. She had gone to visit a 
| young couple of the better class of the poor. They 
| had as yet no children, and the husband being a 

stoker on the railway, they were above the reach of 
| want. Under these circumstances it seemed to 
| their visitor that they might have attended to their 

religious duties at least to the extent of going to 
| church on Sundays, and she ventured to intimate 
| as much to the young woman, who was standing 
rather idly at her door. ‘“* Will you please to walk 
in till I show you something?” was the woman's 
answer; and she conducted her visitor into the 
| little kitchen where her husband sat by the fire. 
| He had just come home for half an hour, to have 
| his tea, and was watching the kettle on the fire with 
the most absorbing interest. He was, of course, in 
his working-clothes, and his face and hands were 
of a deep oily black, after the manner of stokers. 

‘* Now, ma’am,” said the woman, pointing to bim, 
** you see that there man; that’s my husband, and 
| I’m bound to do a part by him, aint 1?” 

** Surely,” said the blunderer, anxious to uphold 
the duties of matrimony. 

‘* Very well, then; would you like to know how 
I has to pass my Sundays? A washing of he! 
Never a blessed moment has he to wash hisself 
through the week, out early and late as he is, and 
half the night too, and blacker nor any crow all the 
while. Well, on Sundays it’s fitting and proper he 
should try to look like a Christian if he can, so he 
sets me to it after we has our breakfast, with a 
bucketful of soap-suds and a scrubbing-brush, and 
I rubs at him off and on all the day, till my arms 
ache, and he aint much better than he wor; and 
then, after we has our tea, he says tome, ‘ Come, 
| Sally, have another try, there’s a brave wench ;’ and 
I goes at him again, and sluices him down, till you’d 
think a born nigger ud come out white; and if 
you'll believe me, ma’am, when I polishes him off 
with a dry towel afore we go to bed, he’s only a 
ligbt brown after all!” 

What was to be said in reply to such stubborn 
| facts ; especially when the good woman finished | 
with the unanswerable argument, ‘‘So you see, 
ma’am, them as wants to live religious, had best 
not marry a stoker ?” 

It is, in a great measure, because no allowance is 
made for such little difficulties as those, that well- 
meaning advisers of the poor so habitually defeat 
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| their neighbours, though very poor, and burdened 
| with a large family, had taken dire offence against 


| with a degree of vindictive animosity to those con- 
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their own object, and by patronising and fault- 
finding create a secret antagonism where most they 
desire to inspire confidence, 

The results of a different line of action were very 
touchingly exemplified to our blunderer, on an occa- 
sion when a circumstance occurred which was suf- 
ficiently striking in itself to be worth recording, 
apart from the lesson it conveys. 

A certain couple, rather more respectable than 


some of those who cared for the poor in the district, 
and notably against the blunderer herself, in conse- 
quence of the remonstrance which had been made 
at the miserable state in which they had left an old 
grandmother. In this district, whatever may be 
the case elsewhere, old fathers and mothers were 
openly considered a severe infliction ; their market 
value was fixed at the precise sun which could be 
extorted from the parish for their relief, and if it was 
exceeded, as it usually was, by the amount required 
for their nourishment, the “‘ care” taken of them by 
their dutiful children just stopped short of hurrying 
them into another world by surreptitious means. 
The man in question had not been worse than his 
neighbours in letting his bedridden old mother lie 
week after week in an indescribable state of disease 
and neglect, aud he considered the attempt which 
had been made to remedy her condition as an as- 
persion on his filial attention, which he resented 


cerned which could hardly be believed, and which 
exercised an influence much to their prejudice on all | 
around him. It came to pass, however, that the 
man fell ill of rapid consumption, and as his wife 
could neither afford to give him the nourishment he 
required, nor to pay for a nurse to help her in tending 
him, she was fain to accept of the blunderer’s ser- 
vices in these respects, though without the smallest 
relenting from her cherished anger. The man him- 
self did soften a little as the days passed on and 
his strength faded, and no word save that of kind- 
ness and sympathy ever met his ear from the person 
he had done his best to injure. 

At last there came an evening, after his life had 
seemed for several days at the lowest ebb, when he 
appeared rather better, and openly showed his 
satisfaction when his visitor took her place at his 
side for the night-watch. He had never been in | 
the least delirious through his illness, and on this | 
occasion he seemed especially clear and collected. 
Some time after midnight he turned to his volun- 
tary nurse, and said to ber composedly, as he 
pointed to a corner of the room, ‘‘There’s Jim.” 
Now Jim was a little cripple boy of his own, who 





had died a year or two previously. His visitor 
thought he meant his eldest son John, who was | 
earning his livelihood in a town very far distant: | 


“You mean John,” she said; ‘you forget he is 
not here.” 

**T don’t mean John,” said the man, impatiently ; 
‘I mean Jim, my little lame Jim; you knew him | 
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well enough ; surely you can see him now, standiug 
there looking at me? Don’t you see him?” he con- 
tinued, pointing always to the same spot. 

** No, I don’t see anything,” she answered. 

‘* Why, where are your eyes? you can’t be look- 
ing at the right place. He is there as plain as I ever 
saw anything in my life.” 

He seemed annoyed that she could not say she 
saw Jim, and after a moment he turned round to 
look at her; as he did so, the light of intelligence 
and consciousness faded out of his eyes, they became 
fixed, and, without a sigh or a shudder, in that in- 
stant he died. 

No one, we think, who had been present when 
this veritable incident occurred, could have failed 
to indorse his wife’s awe-struck exclamation when 
her first burst of grief was over—‘‘I shall always | 
say he saw our Jim.” This, however, is but an 
episode in what we have to relate. It so happened || 
that this couple, amongst their many coarse, ugly 
children, had one little girl of three years old who 
was positively lovely. Such a child is sometimes 
seen to drop, as it were, from the clouds into the 
midst of a brutish, godless family, and in some way 
work out a little angel mission of her own amongst 
them. In this case, the mother, with her hard, 
sullen nature and almost fiendish temper, had given || 
herself up to a passionate worship of her little fair- |, 
haired Emmie, and it was with deep gasping sobs a 
few days later that she told our blunderer how 
from the moment the child first looked on her dead 
father she kept repeating, ‘‘I'm going to my 
daddy ;” and how, as the coffin was carried out of | 
the house, she nodded her little sunny head towards || 
it, and said, “I’m coming soon;” and so it was | 
that the very next day Emmie fell ill of a wasting | 
fever, and the terrified mother was only too glad 
once more to accept her visitor's help in tending 
her. For two or three weeks they did all that 
human care could do, but the little one faded 
slowly and surely ; day by day the blue eyes grew 
more dim, and the tiny hands whiter and smaller, 
and the sweet childish voice, that still repeated she 
was ‘‘ going to daddy,” sunk almost to a whisper. 

At last, one day a message was brought to the 
blunderer, in her own home, that Emmie was 
‘*taken for death,” and was not likely to live even 
long enough to enable her to see her once more. 
As speedily as was possible she was at the cottage ; 
but the sound of bitter weeping and lameutation 
met her ear as she drew near, and at the door she 
was received by one of the neighbours, who told 
her the child had died half an hour before. 

She went in ; there sat the mother in a storm of 
grief, dashing herself from side to side, and actu- 


| ally shrieking out in her agony. “One or two sym- 


pathising women stood round in tears, and on the | 
simple bed, arranged upon two chairs, lay the child 
like a lovely marble statue sculptured over a tomb. 
Her eyes were closed, their long lashes lying with- 


out a quiver on her white cheek ; her little rosebud 


mouth had not a tinge of colour, and her waxen 
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hands were crossed motionless on her breast. It 
seemed to be death in its fairest aspect. The pallor, 
the stillness, the mortal chill were all there, yet to 
the one who now gazed on the corpse thus already 
laid out for the grave, there appeared to be some- 
thing wanting—she could not have told what— 
which inspired her with a doubt as to whether the 
soul of the little one had indeed entered on the 
great mystery. The heart did not beat, the pulse 
did not throb, there were all the symptoms of dis- 
| solution, yet the stamp of that indomitable peace 
which is never seen but on the face of the dead, 
did not seem to have settled on the child-like coun- 
|| tenance, sweet and solemn as it was. The visitor 
|| argued in vain with herself against what seemed an 
| unreasonable conviction ; and much as she shrank 
from profaning the sanctity of the dead, or raising 
false hopes in the living, she felt constrained to 
make some effort to restore animation, in case her 
impression were after all correct. Hesitatingly she 
| turned to the mother, ‘‘ May I try if I can revive 
her? perhaps she is not quite gone.” The woman 
stared stupidly at her. ‘‘ Revive the dead, ma’am! 
I don’t know what you be a-thinking of ?” while 
the neighbours exclaimed at the folly of such an 
attempt, and detailed the particulars of the death, 
| which did indeed seem incontestible from their 
account. Still, the vague impression haunted her. 
**Tt can do no harm to try,” she said. The mother 
flung herself round on her seat and made no answer, 
while the other women shrugged their shoulders 


and nodded their heads significantly one to another 


in apparent doubt of her sanity. Without waiting 
| for further discussion, she removed the coverings 
already laid over the child and began to use all the 
means she could think of for restoring animation. 
For a long time her attempts were quite in vain, 
but at last she detected the slightest possible 
tremor in the throat; her hopes revived, and she 
silently pointed it out to one of the women, who, 
| with a look of mingled awe and curiosity, drew 
near anxiously and watched her proceedings ; the 
others followed, and the mother, starting up, stared 
down on what she still believed to be her dead 
child with a sort of stony despair. A few more 
minutes of energetic effort, however, and the long 
eyelashes began to quiver, a faint tinge of colour 
| stole into the white cheek like the first faint blush 
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| of dawn announcing the coming day. The chest 
began to heave at long, irregular intervals, and at 
last the heavy eyelids were slowly lifted up, the 
blue eyes shone out in living consciousness, and as 
| the poor woman, who had never thought to meet 
| that look again, bent over the child in speechless 
excitement, the little pale lips that had seemed | 
locked in such unrelenting silence, were calmly un- 
closed, and the low tremulous voice, like the sound 
of one speaking very far away, whispered the one | 
word, ‘‘mother.” It was too much for the widow; 
she fell back in her chair almost choking with 
agitation, and it was some minutes before she could 
at all regain composure. But the visitor meanwhile 
had lifted up the child, who was cold and trembling, 
and laying her in the mother’s arms, she said, 
**You must take her close to you, and keep her 
warm; if she gets chilled now it will be really | 
fatal.” With what rapture the poor woman re- 
ceived her and clasped her to her heart as if she 
could never part with her again; and the simple 
words that burst from her lips were singularly 
touching to those who heard them, —‘‘My Emmie, 
I thought you was dead!” Tears rained down 
her face, and the good neighbours sobbed for sym- 
pathy. 

From that day the blunderer might have done 
| whatever she pleased among the people of the dis- 
| trict; and in the family itself, where so much 
| bitterness and ill-will to the upper classes had ex- 
| isted, all angry feelings gave way to a friendship 
as hearty and sincere as they could ever have felt 
to a person of their own station ; nor were those 
| good results affected by the circumstance that a 
| few weeks later little Emmie did in reality fulfil 
| her often-repeated prediction, and passed away to 

the land where her father had gone before, this 
| time not again to wake till the Love which is alone 
| the charity that never faileth should call her back 
to life to die no more. 

We have spoken of blunders; but in truth it is 
but one great want which mars in a thousand dif- 
ferent forms the work of the rich among the poor— 
that want is Love, in its purest and simplest 
essence, unincumbered by theories of duty or dis- 
cipline—the love, not of masters to servants, of 
patrons to dependents, if such exist—but of friend 
to friend, of brethren one with another. 

F, M. F, SKENE. 
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THE EMPEROR AND THE POPE. 


IL—TRAJAN. 


TuRovGH haughty Rome’s imperial street 
The mighty Trajan rode, 
And myrrh, and balm, and spices sweet 
In silver censers glowed ; 
In car of state erect he stood ; 
And round him, rushing like a flood, 
The people poured with shout and song ; 
And every eye through all that throng 
Turned to him with delight ; 
For he had triumphed far and wide, 
Had sated Rome’s high-soaring pride, 
And, laying captive nations low, 
Now dragged the pale and trembling foe 
Bent down in sore affright : 
And still before him spread afar 
New pathways for his conquering star, 
More crowns of world-wide fame to win, 
’Mid shouts of warriors, battle din : 
One triumph barely o’er, he spurned 
The laurel wreaths so hardly earned, 
And still his fevered spirit burned 
New realms, new worlds to gain. 
And now his legions on he led, 
Legions that ne’er from foe had fled, 
The glory of his reign, 
To reap new harvests in the field 
Where all would die, but none would yield. 
When lo! from out the exulting crowd, 
Her voice half-drowned by plaudits loud, 
A woman rushed, bent low with years, 
Grey-haired, and weeping blinding tears. 
With eager eye and outstretched hand, 
As one who might a king command, 
She caught the Emperor’s eye, and stayed 
The progress of that proud parade. 
** Ah, Lord!” she cried, ‘‘ on thee I call, 
With bended knees before thee fall, 
Implore, beseech thee, let not might, 
All scatheless, triumph over right. 
I had a son, mine only boy, 
My heart’s delight, my pride, my joy, 
Fair-haired, bright-eyed, a sunbeam clear 
That made it summer all the year ; 
In that pure boyhood, free from stain, 
His father grew to life again ; 
And he, O king, in bloom of youth, 
Flushed with high courage, strong in truth, 
Now lies all stiff and cold in death, 
And never more shall living breath 
Warm limbs and heart again : 
And lo! the murderer standeth there, 
His proud lip curling in the air, 
As if he scorned the wild despair 
Of him his hand has slain, 
See, still he smiles that evil smile, 
Half-lust, half-hate, thrice vilely vile, 
As knowing well the dark disgrace 





That hangs o’er all of Abraham’s race, 
As knowing well the Christian’s name 
Makes him who bears it marked for shame, 
And counting still a Christian’s prayer 
An idle rending of the air. 
But thou, O prince, the true, the just, 
To whom the blood from out the dust 
For vengeance cries in murmurs loud 
As mutterings from the thunder cloud— 
Thou wilt not scorn the widow’s cry, 
Nor let her voice mount up on high 
Accusing thee of wrong ; 
Not yet her plaint ascends with theirs 
Who cry beneath God’s altar stairs 
* How long, O Lord, bow long?’ 
There still is time to do the right, 
Time to put forth thy kingly might, 
That man of pride and blood to smite.” 


Then turned his head the Emperor just, 
Found faithful to his kingly trust, 
As one sore grieved, yet strong of will 
Each task of duty to fulfil : 
And to that widow sad and lorn, 
By care and grief and anguish worn, 
With knitted brow and stedfast face, 
Thus spake the words of princely grace : 
** Know, wecping mother, know, thy prayer 
By day and night my thoughts shall share ; 
Mine eye shall search the secret guilt, 
And track the blood thy foe hath spilt : 
No depth of shade, no length of time 
Shall hide the felon stained with crime. 
Long since, men know, I spake full clear, 
And stayed the blast which many a year 
Had filled the Christians’ souls with fear ; 
I would not welcome vain report ; 
In open day, in open court, 
Let those who will, their charges prove 
And so let justice onward move ; 
And shame it were that I should shrink, 
Through fear what rich or proud may think, 
From words of truth and deeds of power : 
The sentence of the judgment hour. 
All this shall be; but now the day 
Leads on to battle far away : 
The foes are fierce ; on Ister’s stream 
The helms of thousand warriors gleam ; 
And we must war with spear and shield, 
By leaguered fort, on tented field ; 
Must bear the scorching heat and frost, 
In desert wild, or rock-bound coast, 
Until at length, the battle won, 
Each task fulfilled, each duty done, 
We bend our steps once more for home 
And dwell in peace in lordly Rome ; 
Yes, then shall every deed of shame 
In Heaven’s own time bear fullest blame, 
No wrong escape the sentence true, 
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All evil pay the forfeit due: 

Till then be patient ; every hour 

Will dull the edge of suffering’s power : 
The months pass onward ; quick they flee ; 
Then bring thy prayer once more to me.” 


‘* Ah prince,” the widow made her moan, 
‘Too true, the hours are fled and gone ; 
To-day flits by while yet we speak ; 
To-morrow’s dawn in vain we seek. 

Do right at once; who dare foretell 

The issue of thy warfare fell? 

Who knows but I may still abide 

While thou on Thracia’s coasts hast died ; 
Or thou returning, conqueror proud, 
May’st find me mouldering in my shroud? 
Delay not, shrink not, do the right ; 

Or else e’en thou in Death’s dark night 
May’st stand, all shivering with affright, 
Before the throne of shadeless light.” 

She spake, and then great Trajan’s heart 
Was moved to choose the better part : 

He stayed his march ; a night and day 
Halted that army’s proud array. 

He tracked the secret deed of blood, 
Though high in state the murderer stood, 
And rested not till right was done, 

As rose the morrow’s glowing sun. 
And thus in face of earth and heaven 
His pledge in act and word was given, 
That great or small, or bond or free, 
Before his throne should equals be : 
Heathen and Christians all confess, 
His power to punish, or to bless, 

The might of truth and righteousness. 


II.—GREGORY. 


Tue days were evil, skies were dim, 
When slowly walked, with prayer and hymn, 
Through stately street and market wide, 
Where emperors once had ridden in pride, 
Far other troops than legions strong, 
Raising far other battle-song ; 

In sackcloth clad, with dust besprent, 
Men, women, children, onward went; 
Their bands, by one chief father led, 
March on with rev’rent, measured tread, 
And still at every sacred shrine, 
In presence of the might divine, 
With head uncovered, downcast eye, 
They sang their sevenfold litany : 
‘*Hear us, O God of Heaven and Earth, 
Thou Lord of sorrow and of mirth, 
Thou Worker of the second birth, 
Hear us, O Lord, and save! 
From plague and famine, fire and sword, 
From Pagans fierce and foes abhorred, 
From death and Hell, O gracious Lord, 
From darkness and the grave. 
Have mercy, Lord, on man and beast, 














Mercy, from greatest to the least ; 
Be all from bonds of sin released ; 
Set free the captive slave !” 
‘**O Lord, have mercy,” so they sang, 
And through the air their accents rang, 
Like sad sweet sound of midnight breeze, 
Whispering soft music to the trees, — 
**O Miserere, Domine!” 
Fathers and children, youth and maid, 
Their eager supplication made, 
And e’en from bridegroom and from bride 
The same sad music rose and died, 
**O Miserere, Domine!” 
And, last of all, no emperor now, 
With eastern diadem on his brow, 
No triumph car bedecked with gold, 
No purple chlamys’ drooping fold ; 
But pale and worn, his hair all white, 
His face with gleam unearthly bright, 
As one to whom the heavens all night 
Their glory had revealed ; 
A smile through all his sorrow shone, 
That told of peace and victory won, 
A fight well fought, a race well run, 
And God his strength and shield : 
So marched Gregorios, ruler sage, 
Great glory of Rome’s later age ; 
And next him came with golden hair, 
That floated wildly to the air, 
With clear blue eyes, and cheeks that showed 
How fresh and full the young life glowed, 
A troop of boys, whose unshod feet 
Kept measured time to voices sweet ; 
Angles were they, from far-off shore, 
Where loud the northern surges roar, 
Rescued from wrath, and sin, and shame, 
Worthy to bear an angel’s name ; 
These, couching in their brute despair, 
Like wolf’s young whelps in mountain lair, 
Fettered and bound, and set for sale, 
Each with his own sad, untold tale, 
The good Gregorios saw ; 
Some thought of homes in distant isles, 
A father’s love, a mother’s smiles, 
Some feared the scourge, the bondslave’s name, 
And some their doom of foulest shame ; 
And throbs of anguish thrilled their frame 
With power to touch and awe. 
He looked and pitied, gems and gold, 
From out the church’s treasures old, 
In fullest tale of weight he told, 
And gave their price and set them free, 
Heirs of Christ’s blessed liberty. 
And now they followed slow and calm, 
Each chanting penitential psalm, 
Each bearing branch of drooping palm, 
Each lifting high a taper’s light, 
And clad in garments pure and white ; 
And these with voices soft and slow, 
As streams ’mid whispering reeds that flow, 
Still sang, all pitiful to see, 
‘© QO Miserere, Domine!” 
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So onward still they marched ; at last 
By Trajan’s forum on they passed, 

And there the memories of the place, 
The tale of that imperial grace, 

Flashed on Gregorios’ soul, and led, 

Ere yet the sunset’s glow had fled, 

To strange new thoughts about the deed. 


‘‘Ah me!” he sighed in grief and fears, 
**Ts he whose name all Rome reveres, 
The just, the true, the warrior brave, 
Firm to his trust, and strong to save,— 
Is he where souls to darkness flit, 
Gehenna’s flames, the unfathomed pit? 
He knew not thee, O Lord, I own ; 
His knee ne’er bent before thy throne ; 
He lived his life, by evil chance, 
In darkness and in ignorance ; 
And ne’er, O Lord, thy dread decree 
His wandering steps led on to Thee. 
And so he dwells throughout the years, 
Where neither sun nor star appears, 
And all around is still the same, 
One dreary night, one dusky flame : 
And must his doom, O Lord, be this, 
That changeless future in the abyss ? 
Ts there no hope for him whose will 
Was bent all duty to fulfil, 
Whose eye discerning saw aright, 
The false how foul, the true how bright ? 
He, Lord, had pity, so they tell, 
On that poor child of Israel ; 
He heard the widow’s anguished prayer, 
He left her not to her despair : 
And wilt thou leave him, Lord, to bear 
That doom eternal, full of fear ? 
Can prayers avail not to atone 
And bring the wand’rer to the Throne ? 
Ak Lord, whose pitying love ne’er spurned 
The vilest, when to Thee they turned, 
Whose glance, with gentle pardoning eyes, 
Where love was blended with surprise, 
Looked on Rome’s captain, Zidon’s child, 
And there, in accents soft and mild, 
Owned that their faith was nobler found 
Than aught that sprang on Israel’s ground, 
And said’st that from the East and West, 
A countless host should share Thy rest ;— 
Wilt thou not write that just one’s name 
Within Thy book of deathless fame ? 
My prayer at least shall rise for him 
By night and day, in chant and hymn ; 
For him I ask on bended knee, 
**O Miserere, Domine !” 


So spake the grey-haired saint, and lo! 
As died the flush of sunset’s glow, 
There came, in visions of the night 
The form of One divinely bright, 





(The nail-prints still in hands and feet) 

And spake in music low and sweet : 
‘Fear not, thou wise and true of heart, 

Fear not from narrowing thoughts to part ; 

And did’st thou feel the pain of love ? 

Could one soul’s doom thy pity move? 

And shall not mine flow far and wide 

As ocean spreads his boundless tide ? 

Is my heart cold while thine is warm ? 

Not so: cast off the false alarm ; 

The man thou pray’st for dwells with me, 

Where true light shines and shadows flee. 

The sins that sprang from life’s ill chance, 

Deeds of those times of ignorance— 

These God has pardoned. Just and right, 

He owns all souls that loved the light, 

And leads them step by step to know 

The source from whence all good things flow. 

Though yet awhile in twilight rest 

They wait, as those but partly blest,— 

Though grief for all the evil past 





The opening joy of heaven o’ercast, 
Yet doubt not ; trust’ my Father’s will, 
As just and good and loving still : 
For those who, filled with holiest awe, 
Still strove to keep the Eternal Law,— 
For those who kuew me not, yet tried 
To live for those for whom I died, — 
For them who give to child or saint 
One cup of water as they faint, — 
For these, be sure that all is well ; 
I hold the keys of Death and Hell.” 

E, H. PLUMPTRE, 


Note.—The story upon which this poem is founded is 
in the “Golden Legend,” folio Ixxxvii, and may be seen 
in the notes to Mr. Thomas Wright's edition of “‘ The 
Vision of Piers Ploughman,”’ p. 539 :— 


“Tn the tyme that Trajan th’ emperour regned, and on 
a tyme as he went toward a battayll out of Rome, it 
happed that in hys way as he shold ryde, a woman, @ 
widowe, came to hym, wepyng and sayd ‘1 pray thee 
syre, that thou avenge the death of one of my sone, 
whyche innocently and wythout cause hath ben slayn.’ 
Th’ emperour answered ‘If I eome agayn fro the battayll 
hool and sound, thenne I shall do justice for the death of 
thy sone.’ Thenne sayd the widowe, ‘ Syre and if thou 
deye in the battayll, who shall thenne avenge his deth for 
me?’ And the widowe sayd, ‘Is it not better that thou 
do to me justice, and have the meryte thereof of God 
than another have it for thee?’ Then had Trajan pyte, 
and descended fro hys horse, and dyde justice m 
avengenge the deth of her sone.. On a tyme Saynt 
Gregory went by the market of Rome whyche is called 
the market of Trajan, and thenne he remembered of the 
justyce and other good deeds of ‘Trajan, and how he had 

en piteous and debonair, and was moche sorowfull that 
he had dyde a paynim; and he tourned to the chyrche of 
Saynt Peter, wayling for th’orrour of the mescreaunce of 
Trajan. ‘Thenne answerd a voys fro God, saying: ‘I 
have now herd thy prayr, and have spared Trajan fro the 

ayne perpetually. By thys, as somme saye, the payne 


Pp } 
fe grea due to Trajan as a mescreaunt was somme | 


ele taken away, but for all was he not quyte fro the 
pryson of helle; for the sowle may well be in helle, and 
fele ther no payne, by the mercy of God.” 
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Tue great theologians who, in ages of more 
leisure and less divided thought than our own, 
devoted their lives to the study of the Christian 
faith, have left to succeeding generations no more 
solid monument of systematic divinity than in their 
discussions upon the Sonship of Christ. After re- 
moving any mere scholastic accretions, we may 
trace the following great Scriptural lines, which 
will conduct us naturally from the last to the 
present Article. 

There are four principal significations* 
Jesus is termed the Son of God. 

1. He is the Son of God in the same sense as that 
in which the angels are so termed by Job, or the 
saints by St. John, though in a degree infinitely 
higher. Sonship, in this sense, implies, on the one 
hand, tender reliance, on the other, Almighty 
strength ; on the one hand, a familiarity in prayer at 
once childlike and sublime, on the other, a fatherly 
graciousness in answering. It implies, above all, 
moral likeness and affinity. 
far from exhaustive, but it may be clearly traced 
in the words heard from Heaven at the baptism of 
Jesus: ‘‘This is my beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased.” 

2. He is called the Son of God in a second ac- 
ceptation, which leads us higher still. In vivid and 
passionate forms of expression, those things are 
spoken of as if they were first brought into exist- 
ence when they are first brought out into conspicuous 
prominence. It is thus that Paul affirms that the 
words of the second Psalm, ‘‘ This day have I be- 
gotten Thee,” were fulfilled in the Resurrection,+ 
because He was thereby declared to be the Son of 
God with power,t because the great Easter morning 
was not only the birthday of his glorified humanity, 
but the day on which his eternal Sonship found a 
proof for men. 

3. The third, which is the highest sense of all, has 
been unjustly depreciated by some believing theo- 
logians as a mere metaphysical speculation. It is, 
indeed, drawn from the very depths of Christian theo- 
logy and philosophy. If God was eternally a father, 
He had eternally a son. Let us conceive that from 
all eternity, upon the utmost margin of a lake 
unbroken by a breeze, there grew a flower. ‘That 
eternal flower would have an eternal reflection. 


in which 





* I use this qualification, because there are some few 
passages in which the term is used in a sense which can 
scarcely be reduced to any of these heads. When the 


lieathen centurion exelaions, “Truly this was the Son of | 


God” (St. Matthew xxvii. 54), we cannot suppose that 
he refers to anything higher than the current mytholo- 
gical stories of sons of the gods, who wore the shape of 
men 


+ Acts xiii. 33. 


This acceptation is | 


THE CREED OF CHRISTENDOM. 


Ill.—THE INCARNATION. 
* Conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary.” 


for the difference between the communication of a 
living nature and the throwing of a dead shadow, 
is the image which Augustine ventures to use. 
There is one most important result of this truth. 
He who is God’s outward Word as man, is God’s 
inner Word or thought as God. He is God from 
God, true God from true God, begotten not made. 
That which is born of flesh is flesh. That which is 
born of God is God. He who calls God “his own 
Father,”* claims to be God. 

Never was there a more astounding assertion than 
M. Renan’s, that ‘‘ only in St. John does Jesus call 
Himself Son of God.” In all the three synoptical 


answered in the affirmative, 


words are, ‘‘Wist ye not that I must be about my 
Father’s business?” His last, ‘‘ Father, into Thy 
hands I commend my spirit.” 

The key-passage to this great subject will be found 
in the fifth and tenth chapters of St. John’s Gospel, 
especially in the latter.t It is a great mistake to 


of God to be convertible terms. On the contrary, 
they considered the assumption of the latter to be 
palpable blasphemy. 

4. The fourth sense of the term is that with 
which we are now most concerned. It is founded 
especially upon the angel’s words to Mary: ‘‘ Be- 
hold, thou shalt conceive in thy womb, and bring 
forth a son, and shalt call his name Jesus. The 
Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of 
the Highest shall overshadow thee: therefore, also, 
that holy thing which shall be born of thee shall be 
called the Son of God.” It is a proposition in 
theology that Jesus, even as Son of Man, is Son of 
God. He is, then, in this fourth sense, Son of God, 
as born in time, conceived of the Hcly Ghost,$ by 
the Virgin Mary. 





* Tarépa tdwv. St. John v. 18. 
t St. Matthew xxvi. 63, 64, and parallels. 
ft St. John v. 17, 18; x. 30, 36. 

; It may be well to cite here some words of one of the 
greatest systematic theologians of Christendom. “ Are we 
to say that the Holy Spirit was the father of the man Christ 
Jesus, so that God the Father begot the Word, and the 
iLoly Ghost begot the Man, of both which substances is 
one Christ, as ‘the Word the Son of God the Father, as 
Man the Son of the Holy Spirit, because the Holy Spirit 
begot Him as his father my his mother the virgin? 
No Christian will dare to say so, and there is no need to 
show what absurdities would follow. Hence, as we con- 
fess [t.¢., in an old creed of the Latin Church], “ Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who, as God, was born of God, as 
Man of the Holy Ghost and the Virgin Mary, in either 





{ Romans i. 4. 


nature, human and divine, is the only Son of God the 





Such, after making all allowance for its inadequacy, | 


evangelists, one specific accusation against Jesus | 
before the High Priest is contained in the question | 
** Art thou the Son of | 
God?” + In St. Luke’s Gospel, his first-recorded | 


suppose that the Jews considered Messiah and Son | 
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I. We direct our attention, in the first place, to 


the nature of the evidence for this Article of the 
Creed of Christendom. 

It contains a miracle, in itself insusceptible of 
direct evidence. 
| culous Conception and Transubstantiation, drawn 
| by devout Roman Catholics in the interest of the 
latter, and by unbelievers for the subversion of 
both, is thoroughly fallacious. 
have an alleged miracle, professedly wrought in 
circumstances which would enable us to satisfy our- 
|| selves of its truth, the appeal to fact being only 
|| eluded by a metaphysical distinction. In the latter, 


|| we have a miracle from the very nature of the case | 


incapable of proof, but established by the well- 
proved miracles of the Gospel, of which it is the 
|| necessary condition. 


When, then, the Christian is taunted for taking | 


so tremendous a mystery upon trust ; when some of 
|| the wild, coarse legends of the Apocryphal Gospels, * 
|| or the detestable blasphemies of the Sopher Toledoth 
Jesus,+ are worked up by a rationalist Jew like 


Salvador, or by apostate Christians like Bahrdt | 
and Paulus ; it may be profitable for him to look at 


the foundations of his faith, and to see whether the 
conception of the Holy Ghost, and birth of the 
Virgin-mother do not lie below them. 

1. We iook at the Saviour as delineated in the 
Gospels. 


First, then, let us remember that in Jesus we | 


find the astounding phenomenon of a sinless man. 


We are not merely told in a general and declamatory 





How, then, do we call Christ, born 
Is it be- 


| Father Almighty.” 
of the Holy Ghost, if He did not beget Him? 
cause the Hol 
was made? 

creature which the Virgin conceived and brought forth 
(for the works of the Trinity are inseparable), why is 


ut when the whole Trinity made that 


the Holy Spirit only named in that work? When one 
of the Three works in aught, is the whole Trinity under- 
stood to work? Itisso. But wecannot rest here. ‘The 
question is, how it can be said born of the Holy Ghost 
[#.e., as in one version of the Apostles’ Creed], when He 
is not the Son of the Holy Spirit? It may be hard to 
explain how He is the Son of the Virgin, and not of the 
Holy Spirit. But it is to be remembered, that what is 
born of anything is not necessarily its son. They who 
|| are born of water and the Holy Ghost cannot properly 
|| be called children of water, but Aiden of the Heavenly 
Father and of the Church. So He who is the Son of God 
the Father, not the Son of the Holy Ghost, was born 
from the Holy Ghost. Christ was born of the Holy 
Spirit not as a Son, and of the Virgin Mary as a Son.”’— 
Augustine, Enchiridion, xxxviii. xi. I have cited these 
words as a specimen of ancient dogmatic teaching, It is 
more satisfactory to the modern mind to say, simply, that 
it is not written that Christ was the Son of the Holy 
Ghost, and that our human logic is unable to move in 
the mysterious region to which these terms belong. 

* The curious may read these revolting legends, the 
germ of modern Mariolatry, in the Protevangelium of 
James, in Tischendorf’s convenient and accurate edition 
of the Apocryphal Gospels. 

+ Book of the Acts of Jesus, translated into Latin, 
and refuted by Wagenselius in a collection called 
Tela ignea Satant. Salvador has used this, a curious 
| dialogue in the apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemus, and a 
|| Jewish story reported by Origen against Celsus in his 
|| work, Jesu Christ et sa Doctrine. 


The analogy between the Mira- | 


In the latter, we | 


Ghost made Him, since Christ as Man | 


way, that He was sinless. His life is given to us 
occasionally in very mipute details. There is an 
exquisite balance and adjustment in all His virtues ; 
_ His contemplation, His nights of prayer, His eyes 
turned up to Heaven, never degenerate into a 
| dreamy mysticism. His activity among the sick and 
miserable, and ignorant, is never dry, or bustling, or 
patronising, or severely good. ‘The Evangelists 
drew from the life, and we feel constantly that the 
picture is below the original. We acquit them of 
the charge of invention, if for no other reason, be- 
| cause we find them revealing incidents and pre- 
peeniair, words, which bare their beloved Master's 
| heart to the criticisms of the world ; because we 
| find them with unhesitating candour stating evi- 
dence exactly as it was, without an attempt at 
| exaggeration.* It cannot be said that criticism, 
withheld by traditional reverence, has spared that 
august form the spittle of its ribaldry or the 
| thorn of its imputations. The supposed collision of 
duties between God and Cesar ; the alleged injury 
done to the moral nature of the child who was 
placed in the midst of the disciples; the words 
about the destruction of the Temple ; the blighting 
of the fig-tree; the asserted falsity of the saying, 
**1 go not up to this feast,” have been tried in suc- 
| cession in the hopes of finding a flaw. A French 
scholar and rhetorician has crossed the Kedron, and 
| waved out his sickly-scented blasphemies in the 
presence of his agonising Lord. All has been in 
| vain. The microscope of criticism has not dis- 
covered a single imperfection. 

Secondly, let us consider our Saviour’s declara- 
| tion of his own sinlessness. 

There is one moral phenomenon which must have 
struck the most careless observer. The holiest men 
| are always those who express most strongly their 
consciousness of their own sinfulness. It is natural 
that it should be so. He whose picture or statue 
seems to him to have attained perfection, is self- 
convicted of low views and a narrow aim. The 
artist who has no noble dissatisfaction with his 
work, no restless effort after an unattained and 
unattainable excellence, may have smartness or 
dexterity, but he has not genius. Even so the 
man whose efforts after moral excellence do not 
show him the moral law towering over his head, 
may have a small and mechanic regularity of con- 
duct, but he is destitute of holiness. 

The holiest men of the Hebrew race in particular, 
have been loudest in confessing their own sinfulness. 
To which of the saints shall we turn? In presence 
of the Lord, Abraham owns himself to be but dust | 
and ashes. When David comes to the ground of 
his acceptance before God, he cannot stay him- 
self upon his sin-stained works. He exclaims, 
‘¢ Blessed is the man to whom the Lord will not 


| 





* E. g.—No appearance of our Lord after His Resur- 
rection is recorded, except to friends, while in the 
apochryphal Gospel of James, He is said to have a 

eared to the high priest’s servant. Compare also St. 
Matthew xxviii. 15B—17. 
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impute sin.” To this rule there is but one excep- 
tion. There is one who can bare His noble breast to 
His enemies, and say, ‘‘I do always those things 
that please the Father. Which of you convinceth 
me of sin?” He can go further. Before he crosses 
Kedron—in those solemn moments, when the 
holiest men have told us that lives which before 


appeared pure and solid seem to crack and splinier | 


like breaking ice—He can lift up his calm and 


| trustful eyes, and say, ‘‘I have glorified Thee on | 


the earth: I have finished the work which Thou 
| gavest Me to do.” He was evidently, as even 
| Strauss confesses, that in the moral order which 
| Mozart and Raphael were in art and music, or 
Napoleon in war. No mote, then, could have 
| floated upon the sunny tide of His purity without 
being detected by His eagle eye, and abhorred by 
His unspotted soul. 

This consideration is of immense importance in 
| its bearings upon the particular miracles and upon 
| the supernatural origin of our Lord. All the par- 
ticular miracles are but the suitable accompani- 
ments of Him who is morally the Miracle ; of Him, 
who, knowing the Moral Law as none other man 


did, knew and proclaimed Himself to be sinless. | 


He who had the highest sense of duty which ever 
was entertained, proclaimed that he had attained 
the height of his own conception, and that is the 
Miracle of miracles. 


waters, the riven rock, the rent tomb, the opened 
grave, the Heaven of heavens,—these are but the 
fitting framework of that divinest picture. The 
supernatural becomes natural to Him. The super- 
human Humanity, like us in form, feature, func- 
tion, language, thought; like us in our affections, 
with their beautiful strength and still more beautiful 
weaknesses; like us in the throbbing veins, and 
the dropping blood—in all else how unlike—is the 
Miracle of miracles. 
wrought sink into insignificance compared with the 
Miracle which He is. 

He who accepts this view of the Saviour’s cha- 
racter and language—it is the only one which will 


rationally explain the Gospels—will feel, and be | 


prepared to believe, that He who is the Miracle of 
miracles must have had a miraculous origin ; that 
He who is so Divine must have had a Divine, and 
He who is so human, a human element in it; 
while He who is sinless can have had none of the 


contamination which as a matter of fact accom- | 


panies the generation and birth of each of us. 


With these facts connected with our Lord’s person | 
there are others which should be remembered before | 


we proceed to reason upon His Miraculous Con- 
ception and Birth of the Virgin’s womb. 

When man first appeared upon the world in the 
appointed time, God, by a miraculous act, brought 
| him forth from the earth without the intervention 
| of human paternity. 

Modern science brings out more and more fully a 
law of upward continuous development in creation. 


The Christmas Eve, the Star | 
of the Epiphany, the diseases healed, the hushed | 


All the miracles which He | 


“ From harmony, 
This universal frame began. 
Through all the compass of its notes it ran, 


The diapason closing full in man.” 


But the harmony has been jarred, the ascensional 
development has been arrested. Man suffers in 
body, weeps and dies. By generation, with which 
crime and anguish and shame are so often connected, 
sin is continued, transmitted, and accumulated. 

Let us, then, read this article of our Creed in the 
light of these facts. If one sinless blossom has ap- 
peared upon the withered stem of our humanity ; * 
if, in the mystery of the Incarnation, God only 
by His Holy Spirit formed in a virgin’s womb— 
not in or through but of a woman—the rudiments 
of the human body, framed and moulded for the fit 
habitation of the Eternal Word; if, in the first 
chapter of St. Matthew, that long line of human 
filiation with its one dark spot, ‘‘ David the king 
| begat Solomon of her that had been the wife of 

Urias,” is contrasted with the spotless birth of Him 
whose mother ‘‘ was found with child of the Holy | 
| Ghost ;”+ if He who in his own Person is the Sign || 
has a birth of Miracle ; if the Sinless One comes in || 
the reality of flesh, and the likeness of sinful flesh, 
by a new generation; if Jesus, the Son of God, in a || 
far higher sense than the first man, comes direct from || 
God, like Adam, ‘‘ which was the son of God,” t— 
why should reasonable faith fear to repeat with full 
assurance, ‘‘I believe in Jesus Christ, who was con- 
| ceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary?” 
| 2, Tothesenatural anticipations, if we may soterm 
| them, every Christian will add theanticipations of pro- || 
| phecy. Gradually projected as it were in space rather 
| than in time, the image of the Messiah was drawn by | 
| the Divine pencil. Touch was added to touch, and 
line to line, sometimes with an interval of centuries 
| between one stroke and the next. First came the | 
| dim annunciation of some deliverer and avenger, || 
whether a chosen individual or a chosen race, did | 
not yet appear. Then the election was narrowed | 





* Christian consciousness has always felt the strength of 
the argument, that it would be impossible for the Sinless 
One, who came to redeem us from sin, to be bern from 


sinful parents by human intercourse. ‘The strong and | 
healthy graft which is to bring new life into the diseased | 
stock, must not originate from that stock, but be grafted | 
| into it from without.” It has been objected to this view 
| that it affords a basis for the last development of Mari- 
| olatry in the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception. 
But the mode of reasoning which applies this principle to 
Mary ought, in consistency, to be applied to her parents, 
and to each generation of their progenitors, which is im- 
; possible. It is sufficient to suppose that from the mo- 
ment of conception the Holy Spirit penetrated the body 
and mind of Mary. It is a just remark of some great 
Reformed theologians, that we are to lay the chief stress 
upon the article, “conceived by the Holy Ghost,” not 
upon the words “born of the Virgin Mary.’”’ Compare 
| Lange, on St. Luke i. 45; Van Oosterzee, Disputatio 
| Theologica de Jesu e Virgine Maria nato. The simple 
| words of the old Creed, ‘ born of the Virgin Mary,”’ are 
| the perpetual protest of ancient Christianity against the 
Queen of Heaven, Mother of Mercies, Spouse of God, 
Our Lady, and other “swelling, vain, false titles” of the 
Litany of Loretto. 
| + Matthew i. 6, 18. t Luke iii. 38. 
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successively to the family of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, with the promise that the blessing should 
extend to all nations. Century after century, the 
personality and peaceful character of the deliverer, 
His birth from the tribe of Judah, His prophetic 
office, His royal glory, His eternal priesthood, 
—then the darker lines of a martyr image, His 
crucifixion, His pierced hands and feet, His awful 
thirst, His loneliness in the midst of His enemies, 
were announced by the prophets. Two great oracles 
speak to us also of His birth, and even of His birth- 
place, 

The first of these is the well-known passage in 
the seventh chapter of Isaiah.* Some interpreters, 
indeed, tell us that Emmanuel is a child born in the 
reign of Ahaz. If it were so, the prophet knew not 
of him. Commentators had better be at one with 
themselves before they give the lie to an evangelist, 
and to the angel who spoke to the shepherds on the 
Christmas eve.+ Rather as the prophet coutemplates 
the flood sweeping in upon Judah, the mysterious 
infant whom he has seen, of whose virgin mother he 
has spoken, but of whose father he says nothing, 
begins to fill the field of vision. The land invaded 
is ‘*thy land, O Immanuel.” The counsel of God’s 
enemies shall not stand. It is broken with a word, 
‘*for God is with us,” that is, Behold Emmanuel.t 

The second of these great oracles is the passage 
from the fifth chapter of Micah, applied both by St. 
Matthew and the scribes to the birthplace of the 
Messiah. The passage speaks of the littleness of 
Bethlehem. We find a proof of that littleness in 
its absence from ‘‘the doomsday-book of Canaan” 
in the fifteenth chapter of Joshua; in its omission 
again in the list of the eleventh of Nehemiah ; 
in the fact that in St. John’s Gospel it is spoken of 
as a ‘‘ village.” § Yet here again, as in the days of 
old when Samuel came to anoint the shepherd-boy, 
was a shepherd of the people to be chosen. This 
man was to ‘“‘stand” in the shepherd’s attitude, 
leaning upon his staff, watching over his sheep. 





* Tsaiah vii. 14. 

+ Matt. i. 23; Luke ii. 11. “Unto you is born this 
day,” is manifestly an echo of Isa. ix.6. tf Isa. viii. 10. 

; Tis Kéuns.—St. John vii. 42. It has become 
common with rationalists to assert that John knew 
nothing of our Lord’s birth at Bethlehem. But we 
should remember that he delights to gather up those 
Jewish objections which to Christians were so many 
proofs. E.g.—In this very chapter, writing probably from 
a Gentile city, in a Gentile language, to Gentile con- 
verts, he preserves the question, ‘* Will He go and teach 
the Gentiles?’’ The objection in verse 42, to those who 
understand St. John’s object, is really a proof of his 
knowledge that Christ was born at Bethlehem. Let us 
here be allowed to remind Christians who have been un- 
duly alarmed by the persistent attacks of criticism upon 
the events which cluster round our Lord’s birth, in the 
narratives of St. Matthew and St. Luke, that Christianity 
1s not responsible with its life for these narratives. 
rationalism should succeed in proving (what assuredly it 
has not proved) that the adoration of the Magi, and the 
flight into Egypt, are legends, it would rob us of beau- 
tiful memories; but it would not touch the conception 
by the Holy Ghost and birth of the Virgin Mary, which 
alone are essential to our faith, 


—— 











His was to be no iron sway. He was to ‘‘ feed” 
them gently. Yet his rule should be strong as well 
as loving. Everlasting arms are round them; ever- 
lasting majesty enfolds them. ‘‘He shall stand 
and feed in the strength of the Lord, in the majesty 
of the name of the Lord his God.”* But the point 
which bears chiefly upon our subject is contained in 
the second verse. Bethlehem Ephratah unques- 
tionably alludes to that pathetic scene in Jacob’s 
life. It was famous for a tragic birth. There, in 
the closing moments of earthly existence, before 
she exchanged the faint sob of mortal anguish for 
eternal rest, Rachel moaned out ‘‘ Benoni.”¢ In 
the same place, a new and happier mother shall 
bring forth a more glorious child. ‘‘He will give 
them up until the time that she which travaileth 
hath brought forth.” { 

There is here an argument for our faith, which 
can be altogether denied only by those who alto- 
gether deny the miraculgus—for prophecy is of the 
| family of the miraculous, and a department of it. 
| What shall we say of the manner of that gene- 
ration ? 

We must shroud ourselves in the divine re- 
serve and purity of the angel’s answer to Mary’s 
question, How shall this be? ‘*The Holy Ghost 
shall come upon thee, and the power of the Highest | 
shall overshadow thee.” The two phrases reflect 
light upon each other, and both point to the super- | 
natural operation of the Holy Ghost, in bringing to | 
pass that which ordinarily occurs only through 
the mysterious union of human love—poisoned by | 
sin at its very source. 

It has at times been asked, even by believers, in 
our own day, with some expressions of uneasiness, | 
how it is that the mystery of this miraculous origin 
of Jesus is expressed so briefly in Scripture that | 
we find no very distinct mention of it except in the 
Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke? A little con- 
sideration will remove their astonishment. Is it 
possible that to those Jews who asked, ‘‘ Is not this 
the carpenter’s son? Is not this Jesus the son of 
Joseph, whose father and mother we know?” 
Jesus should have replied by a statement for 
which there was no evidence but His own authority, 
and which would have been received by them with 
odious ribaldry ?§ How can we suppose that the 
mother of Jesus, with her deep, silent, medita- 
tive nature, would have revealed to our Lord’s 
incredulous brethren that pure and tender secret, as 
calm and high as the silent heaven? Apostolic 
preaching did not start from this doctrine; it 
began with the Man Christ Jesus, and His work, 
and gave the conception by the Holy Ghost and | 
birth of the Virgin Mary as the complement of the 
whole, Thus Mark, who reproduces the first mis- 
sionary message, says nothing of it. On the other 








* Micah v. 4. + Genesis xxxv. 16, 20. 
t Micah v. 3. 
See Celsus, in Origen i. 39. The Gospels show the 
injustice of the charge that our Lord invented and 
| brought forward His birth from the virgin.—Zdid. i. 28. 



































|| third work of God which consists in glorifying us, 
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| a passage from one of the prophetic Psalms. 


| right they have to explain otherwise than Scripture 
| the miraculous origin of this marvellous Man—how 
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hand, Matthew, writing to Jewish Christians, who 
received Jesus as the Messiah, or at least to those who 
were prepared by previous knowledge of prophecy, 
and Luke, writing in regular historical order to 
Theophilus, who was already grounded iv the faith, 
give the doctrine with the utmost explicitness. St. 
John presupposes in his readers an acquaintance 
with the Gospels of his predecessors. Besides this, 
the Saviour's miraculous origin is implied in chapter 
after chapter of his Gospel. When in the prologue 
to it, the words ‘‘to them gave He power to become 
the sons of God, which were born, not of blood, nor 
of the will of the flesh, nor of the willof man, but of 
God,” are followed by the statement, ‘‘ And the 
Word was made flesh,” can we doubt that he had 
in his mind a memory of that which he must have 
heard from Mary during his long intimacy with 
her? If he had learned of the Lord that ‘‘ that 
which is born of the flesh is flesh,” if he had 
heard Him say, ‘‘I came forth from the Father, 
and am come into the worfd, I proceeded and came 
forth from God,” it is utterly impossible that he 
could have looked upon Jesus as the son of 
Joseph. 

I may close this part of my task with some 
sentences from one of the most thoughtful and 
learned among living Christians :—‘‘The Gospel 
message does not proclaim all at once that which 
the Creed of Christendom affirms of Jesus, when it 
declares Him conceived of the Holy Ghost, born of 
the Virgin Mary. This confession presupposes that 
we have already begun to believe in the Lord. But, 
on the other band, it constitutes the necessary com- 
plement of our faith. There is no choice. Why at 
least should he who believes in the miracle of Easter 
reject the miracle of Christmas? What can he, who 
bows his knee before a Creator, without whose | 
creative work we should not exist, object against 
this new creation, the second work of God—this 
miracle without which no one can rejoice in that 


and making us like Christ for eternity. Let us turn 
to all who cling to the Lord Jesus, as the perfect 
Man, who knows no sin, and ask them—‘ What 


they venture to claim for the conception of the Son 
of Joseph the same preservative influence of God, 
which the Pope has raised to a dogma, in that 
which concerns the immaculate conception of Mary?’ 
Has not the miracle as attested by Scripture more 
right to respect than this undefinable miracle of 
human invention?” * 


II. It will be interesting to illustrate this great 
dogma of Christ’s Sonship, Divine and Human, by 





* Riggenbach, Leben Jesu, p. 166. Cf. Lange on St. 
Luke. vol.i. pp. 40—47, English Trans. We should add 
Neander’s true remark, that the mythological invention 
of an Incarnation might have come from an Indian, but 
could never have come from a Hebrew source. 


When the Psalmist in the 89th Psalm writes, 
‘*He shall cry unto me, Thou art my father,” of 
whom does he speak ? 

It seems obvious to answer, of David. The 20th 
verse speaks of David personally and historically, 
and is applied to him by Paul in the synagogue in 
Antioch of Pisidia. 

Yet, if David be the starting point, the words do 
not refer to David only. Such language as, ‘‘ The 
enemy shall vot exact upon him, nor the son of 
wickedness afflict him,” cannot, upon any reasonable 
construction, be applied to David’s life, either in 
the historical or in the spiritual sense. Not histori- 
cally. Surely no one would so speak upon a retro- 
spect of the life of him, who had been hunted along 
the hills, whose lightest footfall had been tracked 
by thousands, who had stood up and wept among 
the blackened ruins of his home at Ziklag, who 
had gone forth in the evening of his days from 
Jerusalem and ascended the slope of Olivet with the 
sounds of a nation’s lamentation sobbing upon the 
breeze behind him. Nor are the words more appro- 
priate to his spiritual career. The penitent—the 
Psalmist who exchanges the simple strains of his 
youth for another which tells of the blessedness of 
forgiven sin—the king, superior, indeed, to his age 
and country, yet committing occasional deeds of lust, 
and selfishness, and violence, from which the Gospel 
of Christ has taught us to shrink ; still less, in this 
sense, can such words be applied to him. 

But above all, in the 28th verse of this Psalm is 
there language inappropriate to David. To see this 
distinctly we must consider the preéminence of the 
Psalms as a book of prayer, and notice one singular 
omission in them. 

The mere literary superiority of the Old Testament 
is a subject which has not always been wisely 
handled. We have an indication of this in the 
experience of two ef the greatest fathers of the 


his proud curiosity, turned to the Scripture, he found 
it ‘‘ unworthy to be compared with the majesty of 
Tully.”* When Jerome applied himself to the 
Hebrew Bible, after the study of the Roman orators, 
he speaks of the contrast between the gravity or 
subtlety, or sweetness of the last, and the sounds 
that seem to hiss and pant.+ But the written Word 
in this, as in other respects, is analogous to the 
Incarnate Word. Externally, it has no form or 
beauty, that we shall desire it ; but when we see it 
in its own light, we exclaim, ‘‘ Full of grace are thy 
lips.” So it was that Augustine afterwards can 
tell us of the Scriptures, “honeyed with heaven's 








* Confessions, iii. 5. 
+ ‘‘To master this I gave up myself to a brother who 
had believed from among the icihows ; so that after the 
point of Quintillian, the flowing stream of Cicero, after 
the gravity of Fronto, and the sweetness of Pliny, I had 
to learn a strange alphabet, and meditate upon words that 
seemed to hiss and pant” (stridentia anhelantiaque verba). 
—Jerome, Ep. cxxv. 12. Compare some brilliant pages 
in LD’ Elise et ? Empire Romain, par M. Albert de Broglie, 





part ii., vol. ii., p. 265. 




















ancient church. When Augustine, in the days of | 
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manna, and luminous with its light.” And as the 
eye of Jerome ranges down the long-drawn vista of 
law and prophets, it can perceive broader spaces, 
and richer lights than ever streamed down from the 
skies of Attica. And there is a sense in which men 
of genius as well as piety can accept the words 
which Milton has put into the mouth of our Lord 
—exaggerated and unguarded as the whole context 
in which they stand must reluctantly be admitted 
to be :— 

‘¢The songs of Greece, unworthy to compare 

With Sion’s songs, to all true taste excelling,— 
Where God is praised aright, and godlike men, 
The Holiest of Holies, and His saints.” 

The characteristic of God’s chosen people was not 
its genius, but its revelation. This alone makes it 
one of the great races of the world. 

Every great race leaves a trophy behind it. It 
may be a memory of victories. It may be a code of 
law which seems to become the finished expression of 
natural justice. It may be aliterature, so faultlessly 
beautiful that it stands out in everlasting sunshiue, 
perfect and complete. The Hebrew has left his 
Not laws, though 
Moses was a son of Abraham. Not poetry as such, 
though Isaiah wrote in Hebrew. If we measure the 
preciousness of any product by its rarity, then 
written prayers, which other men are content to 
pray, are the most precious of all. Prayers, like 
some miraculous manna, sweet to every pilgrim’s 
taste ; like some mysterious vestment, fitting every 


God the Father passed sthrough, and was coloured 
by, a true human consciousness. Ever through all 
His pilgrimage ; in the workshop at Nazareth, the 
lonely mountain, the streets of Jerusalem, the judg- 
ment-hall ; through all the passion, and scourging, 





and wounds, and death,—His whole life was one | 


long cry, Thou art my Father. 

We must not then refer these words to David 
personally. But considering him either as repre- 
sentative of a line reaching perfection in Christ, or 
as speaking in the person of Christ, we must look 





upon these words as belonging to Christ in all the | 


manifold plenitude of that sense of Sonship which 
rose from His conception by the Holy Ghost. 


III. Let us close with one practical application of 
this great Article. 

Our life as Christians is a following of Christ. It 
is so literally and mystically. To take the life of 


Jesus in the Gospels, to possess ourselves with it, | 


to copy it out in fainter lines under the narrower 
conditions of our existence—this is our work, and 
nothing else. It is so, mystically.* Let us not scorn 
the word, unless we would scorn whole pages 
of our New Testament, unless we would despise 
St. Paul and St. John. The great Leader of the 
people is followed by His redeemed in each great 
act of His life. We are told by those who have 
seen the vast flocks of birds flying to the far west, 
that each strange and graceful evolution of the 
leader is followed by every living thing in that 





human soul in the attitude of supplication ; prayers 
adapted to every mould of human temperament, 
and every circumstance of human life ; prayers for 
penitence and rapture, for night and morning, for 
the battle-field and dungeon ; to be sobbed by the 
bedside of the dying, and chanted in the cathedral, 
and sung out upon the heather of the mountain 


| side—such is the book of Psalms, the one prayer- 


book of the Universal Church. 

But in this book there is one singular omission. 
David speaks of God with a lavish wealth of attri- 
butes. All the tenderness and all the fire of his 
soul passes into his Psalms. When he speaks to 
God, we may reverently say, 

“‘ Never praise of love or wine, 
Panted forth a flood of rapture so divine.” 


God is indeed to him the ancient and uncreated 
Beauty. He is his hope, his refuge, his rock, his 
salvation, his strength, his sun, his shield. Yet 
one word of natural tenderness is—shall we say ?— 
divinely omitted. 
which the Church cannot rise at Christmas or 
Faster, in all those deep and burning songs, some of 
which we can believe that the seraphs sing before 
the throne of God, David has never once cried, My 
Father ! 

We turn to our blessed Lord. He, as we have 
seen, is Son of God in four senses. But the point 
to which we now refer is that He walked the earth 
with a son’s heart. All that He revealed to men of 


In all those Psalms, beyond | 


innumerable host. The illustration requires par- 
don ; it is too little and too fanciful. 
does the New Testament show us each stage in our 
Lord’s life, from His conception and birth to His 
ascension, copied out in those who are exalted unto 
| Him. His death for sin, His rising again, His 
| ascension into Heaven, are mystically coupled with 
our death to sin, our new and risen life, the 
elevation of our hearts and minds to the heavenly 
home. Even so our regeneration and new birth of 
the Holy Spirit is linked with His conception and 
| birth. He who was the Son of God became the 
Son of man, that we who are the sons of men 
might become the sons of God. ‘‘ God sent forth 
His Son, made of a woman, that we might receive 
the adoption of sons.” And this seems to be St. 
John's thought, when he connects the truth that 
He has given power to them that believe on Him 
to become the sons of God, with the truth that 
the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us. 


upon all that is most practical in the Christian life, 
because our sonship is linked with Christ’s Sonship. 





* Let us hear a great teacher of old :—‘‘ Whatever was 
done in Christ was so done, that by these things our life 
as Christians should be pictured out and figured.” Let 
us hear a far greater teacher than Augustine :—Christ’s 
crucifixion :—“ They that are Christ’s have crucified the 
flesh with the affections and lusts.’’—Gal. v. 24; Rom. 
vi. 6,8. Christ’s burial—Rom. vi. 5. His death for sin. 
—Rom. vi. 11. Christ’s new life—Rom. vi. 4. His as- 





cension—Col. iii. 1. His glorious appearance—Col. iii. 4. 


Yet even so | 


Thus, then, has this article of the Creed a bearing | 




































































































































































































| cannot tell. 
| light streaming in through the windows—the fall 


| one condition. 
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This gives confidence and life to prayer. One 
fact will suffice to prove it. Not merely the first 
petition, but every petition in the Lord’s Prayer is 
joined with the cry, ‘‘Our Father.” Not merely 
‘‘Our Father, hallowed be Thy name,” but ‘‘ Our 
Father, Thy kingdom come,” and so on with the 
rest. 

Let us apply this. We kneel in the attitude of 
prayer, with clasped hands and bended knees. 
Yes, but when did we last think of God?—We 
What hindered our prayer? The 


of a piece of furniture—the remembrance of a 
newspaper or a novel—the thought of a past sin 
—something—anything—everything—nothing. 
But, if we realised our sonship, if we believed 
that in Him, the true Man, who was conceived of 
the Holy Ghost and born of the Virgin Mary, we, 


| as sons, might come with all our cares, to tell them 


to an Almighty Father, we should find these inter- 
ruptions to prayer fall off almost spontaneously. 
This enables us to be holy. 
There may be some Christians who think too 
much of piecemeal efforts. Some cry out, ‘‘ I have 
examined myself, and can find no advance. The 


| same selfishness, the same worldliness, the same 
| little temptations weakly yielded to, the same evil 
_ temper unsubdued, It is hard, very hard, to over- 
| come,” 


Let us. use the right word. It is not simply 
hard, it is utterly impossible—except, indeed, upon 
Not, as some say, that right, and 
duty, and conscience are heathen words, unknown 


in the language of God’s kingdom; uot that the | 


law exists not for the believer. Some point to 
the holiness of those who have said such things, 


But we cannot tell the issue of principles unless | 





we see them fairly tried out. To test these, we 
must see, not those who have been brought up 
under a different system, but those who shall have 
been brought up under this. Law is unchangeable, 
duty is invariable. It is we who must change, who 
must bring a changed will to bear upon unchange- 
able duty. 

If there be any sins which are real and tangible, 
they are those which the Bible expressively calls 
‘‘ filthiness of the flesh.” If there be any sentiments 
which the world would consider visionary, they are 
those which arise from our sonship. Yet they are 
just those which the Apostle declares to be our best 
practical safeguard against such real and pressing 
temptation, ‘‘ Having therefore these promises, 
let us cleanse ourselves from all filthiness of the 
flesh and spirit.” The division of the chapter 
prevents many readers from seeing clearly what 
these promises are. They are these: ‘I will be 


their God. I will receive you, and will be a Father | 


unto you, and ye shall be my sons and daughters.”* 

This gives patience and resiguation in trial, as 
we are taught so gloriously in the twelfth chapter 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

We may fitly close this paper by a prayer written 
by the English Reformers, and like so many of the 
old prayers, compressing a great essential principle 
of the spiritual life into a few pregnant words :— 

**T believe in Jesus Christ, conceived by the 
Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary.” 





‘* Almighty Father, who hast given Thy only- 
| begotten Son to take our nature upon Him, and to 
| be born of a pure virgin; grant that we being 

regenerated, and made Thy children by adoption 
and grace, may daily be renewed by Thy Holy 
Spirit, through the same our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER. 





POOR 


VouTatRE once remarked that, although the 
estimable qualities of women were possibly greater 
than those of men, they were principally discernible 
between the ages of fifteen and twenty-five, and 
that they gradually diminished afterwards till old 
age, when very few of them were to be found, 
especially among those who were poor and in mis- 
fortune. The infidel philosopher most probably 
spoke satirically, If he did not, his conclusion was 
a most erroneous one, It is true that the amiable 
qualities of the sex may attract more attention 
during the period when female beauty is at its best, 
but in reality they generally increase as age ad- 
vances, and may certainly be found in the greatest 
lustre among those who are very poor. Such at 
least is my opinion, and I am not without good 
data to go upon. Having served for some years as 
honorary secretary to a wealthy charitable society, 
specially organised for the relief of the poor and 
deserving, and having its ramifications in all parts 





OLD 


WOMEN. 


| of the metropolis, I occasionally come into very 
| close communication with poor and infirm old 
women. In no class of the community are the 
Christian virtues of charity, long-suffering, for- 
| giveness of injuries, and resignation, more observ- 
| able than in those womea who are on the verge of 
destitution themselves. Their charity, indeed, is 
wonderful It would be difficult to find any among 
them so destitute as not to be able to perform some 
act of kindness to others more unfortunate than 
themselves. 

It is singular also to observe in what a degree 
the liberality of the poor will occasionally exceed 
that of the rich, their means being taken into con- 
sideration. And yet, while the good deeds of the 
latter are lauded to the skies, those of the former 
too frequently pass unnoticed. 

About two years ago two cases in point were 








* 2 Cor. vi. 17, 18; vii. 1. 
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brought under my notice in one week. A poor | not pay me something, I am afraid that a summons 
woman, a widow, having a large family of chil- | will be taken out against you.” 
dren, one of them a grown-up daughter and a ** Only wait a few days,” said the widow, ‘and I 
cripple, resided with her father, who had for more | will try to get the money. My second-floor lodgers 
than thirty years been the tenant of a certain noble | have just gone away a fortnight in arrears, and my 
duke, whose income is not unfrequently quoted at | first-floor lodgers owe me six weeks’ rent.” 
many hundred pounds a day. A more regular or ‘*But,” said the collector, ‘‘I really do not see 
respectable tenant could not have been found than | why a summons should not be taken out against 
the old man; and until his death, which occurred | you, if you allow those who owe you money such 
only a few months before the date of this anecdote, | licence as that, and you yourself in debt.” 
he had never been one quarter in arrears. He **T would willingly get rid of them if I could,” 
was, however, at the time of his death in great | said the widow, ‘‘but I could not think of doing 
poverty; and, to enable him to pay the rent of the | it. The husband is partly parslysed, and the wife 
two preceding quarters, he had been obliged to dis- | was contined not three weeks since. The baby is a 
pose of a considerable portion of his furniture, that | sickly one, and there are three young children | 
which remained being almost valueless. After his | besides. I couldn’t turn them out into the streets, 
death his daughter continued in the house, and | without a roof to shelter them. Why, I should not 
attempted to gain a living by letting lodgings. | be able to sleep in my bed if I did such a thing. 
But the furniture of her house being in a very | I am sorry to give you so much trouble,” she con- | 
dilapidated state, and she being totally unused to | tinued, ‘but are you going any further? If so, 
| such an occupation, she lost by her venture instead | and if you will call as you come back, I will see | 
of making a profit. The first quarter’s rent became | what I can do for you.” 
; due, and she was unable to meet it; and when the The collector promised to do so, and when he 
| second became due she was in no better position. | returned, the woman paid him the amount owing, | 
| The agent for the duke, perceiving that it would be | having pawned some of her furniture rather than 
| impossible for her to maintain herself in the house, | be obliged to turn the poor lodgers inte the street. 
| put in an execution for the six months’ rent. She She received no compliment on the oceasion, nor 
| implored him to let the execution stand over for a did she require one. Her charity was, however, 
fortnight, to give her time te try and get the | doubtless registered to her credit in Heaven's 
money ; but a week’s delay was all she could obtain. | chancery. 
| In her trouble she applied to the clergyman of the | In the same parish, a case not less touching was 
parish for advice, and he told her she had better | lately brought under my notice. A poor old | 
write a letter to the duke, explaining her position, | woman, who was expert with her needle, and 
| and informing him that she and her father had been | blessed with good eyesight, worked for an outfitter, 
| his tenants for thirty years, and that she only owed | gaining, on an average, about nine shillings a week 
six months’ rent. The duke sent her a kindly- | for her labour. When returning home one bleak | 
worded reply, saying that his solicitor had shown | wet night, at a late hour, she saw seated on the 
him the necessity of her giving up the premises ; | steps of a house in Blackfriars Road a scantily 
but that in consideration of the long tenancy of her | dressed girl of about thirteen or fourteen years of 
family and her own respectability, he would allow | age, who was leaning her head upon her knees, 
her to remove her furniture, and would excuse her | apparently asleep. The old woman stopped, and 
the payment of her rent—which, it may be remarked, | having gazed at the child for a moment, asked her | 
by way of parenthesis, he would have been unable | what she was doing there, telling her thatif she | 
to obtain, as the value of the furniture was not | did not go home, she would catch her death of 
equal to one-third the amount. The widow showed | cold.. The child made no answer, and the woman | 
the duke’s letter to the clergyman, who, after | took her gently by the arm to arouse her. The | 
having read it, said, ‘‘It is just like him; he is | girl then raised her head, and looked up into the 
indeed a very estimable man. Heaven has given | woman’s face, with a sort of stupitied drowsy ex- 
him abundance, and he spreads it abroad with a | pression of wonder, but said nothing. 
liberal hand.” “Why do you not go home, my dear?” said the 
The other case is that of a poor old woman | woman. 
who rented a house of some thirty pounds a-year, | “‘T haven't any,” said the girl “Ive got no 








in the parish of St. George’s, Southwark. Her | home.” 
husband had been an artisan, and after his| ‘‘ Where do you come from?” inquired the 
death she continued to occupy the house, letting woman. 
off the first and second floors to lodgers. At | **From Mitcham,” replied the girl. ‘‘ Mother's 
the date of our story the parish collector called | dead, and father turned me out of doors.” 


on her for the poor-rate. She was unable to pay | Without questioning the girl further, the woman 


| 


it, and she gave as an excuse that she had just paid | took her home to her own room, in which there was 


her rent. | a good fire, determining to warm her and give 
‘*This is the third time I have called,” said the her some supper, and then to inquire of the police 
collector—not unkivdly, however—‘‘and if you do | what steps she had better take in the matter. The 
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| 
girl swallowed the food ravenously, and afterwards | died. And here, too, was given a singular proof of 


s 





the woman proceeded to dry her clothes, throwing | how great is the degradation of a pauper’s funeral in 


a blanket round her the while. 
at last dried, but the girl was fast asleep, her powers 


The clothes were | the eyes of the respectable poor. 


| 


The widow, who 
had wept over the child almost as unrestrainedly as 


being apparently exhausted by the fatigue she had | if she had been her own, had contrived to lay by a 


gone through in the course of the day. 

The widow now determined to put off her visit 
to the police station till the next morning, and 
placing the destitute girl, who was still sound 


| asleep, in her bed, slept quietly by her side till the 


next day. When the widow awoke, she found 
the girl still sound asleep, and watching her atten- 
tively for some moments, she fancied she discovered 
in her some resemblance to a daughter she herself 


| had lost, of about the same age, and her heart 


yearned within her. Without awaking the girl, 
she got the breakfast ready, and having finished 
her own meal sat quietly till it was time to 
prepare for chapel—for it was Sunday. The girl 
still continued in a heavy feverish sleep, and the 
widow debated with herself whether it would not 
be better for her to remain at home, at all events 
until the child awoke. This she did about half an 
hour afterwards. She seemed considerably sur- 


| prised at finding herself in a strange room, and 


was immediately seized with a shivering fit. The 
widow brougbt her a cup of tea and some bread- 
and-butter, but she could neither eat nor drink; 
she was evidently very ill. The day passed off. 
without any symptoms of amendment; on the 
contrary, the girl became so ill towards evening, 
that the widow determined on asking assistance 
next morning from the parish medical officer. On 
his arrival he found the girl in a high fever, and re- 
commended her removal to the workhouse, but the 
widow thought that possibly her malady might 
soon pass off, and, as some formalities had to be 
gone through which would have delayed the girl’s 
admission to the house for some hours, it was re- 
solved that she should remain where she was till 
next day. The disease, however, increased so 
rapidly, that when the relieving officer called on 
the morrow to ascertain something of her history, 
he found her quite delirious. The poor woman’s 
sympathy for the patient seemed to increase in 
proportion to her helplessness, and the amount of 
trouble she was likely to occasion her. Undeterred 
by the arguments of the doctor and the relieving 
officer, who were both present, she resolved on 
nursing the girl herself, great as the incon- 
venience would be to her. The disease ran on, 
and as the girl continued delirious they could 
not ascertain her name, to communicate with her 
friends. The widow unceasingly nursed and 
watched her, procuring, however, medical attend- 
ance and comforts from the parish. The parochial 
authorities were all willing to allow the widow some 
out-door relief in money, but this she declined. 
Possibly (although she might never have so reasoned 
on the matter) she would not accept anything that 
might spoil the act of charity she was performing. 
The child lingered on for three weeks and then 





few pounds—a very few—in the savings’ bank. 
From this she drew enough to pay for a very modest 
funeral, and as the only mourner she followed the 
body of the nameless child to the grave. How 
great the act of charity performed by this poor 
woman was in proportion to her means, may be es- 
timated by the fact that in the Fever Hospital 
(one of the best and most economically managed 


charities in the metropolis) every case costs 2/. 9s, _ 


Assuming, therefore, the medicines and comforts 
received from the parish to have amounted to 
nine shillings (a very liberal estimate), the value 
in cash of the services performed by the widow 
amounted to forty shillings, not including the 
funeral expenses—a heavy drain on the funds of 
one who, working from early dawn till late at 
night, could not in two months realise the 
amount. 

Another instance in the same poverty-stricken 
locality, scarcely less striking, was brought under 
my notice. A charwoman who rented a small 
room, applied for assistance to one of the almoners 
of the society with which I am connected. She 
did not want help, she said, for herself—for God 
had given her strong limbs, and she was able to earn 
her own living—but for a friend of hers who was 
in great distress. The gentleman called on the 
poor woman named, and found that she was the 
widow of a respectable tradesman, who through 
misfortune had died in great poverty. It appeared 
that for some months past she had contrived to 
maintain herself by hemming soldiers’ pockethand- 
kerchiefs at threepence a dozen, her earnings aver- 
aging eighteenpence a week. On this money she 
had managed to subsist, though she was gradually 
sinking under such privation. Her eyesight in con- 
sequence was failing, and it was only too probable 
her earnings would in a short time diminish in pro- 
portion. Although she was entitled to parochial 
relief, aud would certainly have received it had she 
applied, she declined doing so, as she considered 
—to use her own phraseology—that it would be de- 
meaning her husband, who for many years had been 
a ratepayer in the parish. Here was a singular proof 
how much more pleasing it is to the respectable 
poor to receive private charity—small as it may be 
—than parochial assistance. The old woman, who 
possibly would have starved rather than apply to 
the parish, received with gratitude the assistance of 
a few shillings a week during the winter from a 
private individual. It would be 2 curious task to 
analyse the reason of this feeliag. Possibly it may 
be that their willingness to afford assistance to 
others neutralises, to a great degree, their aversion 
to receive it in their own case; or that they are 
simply being done by as they would do to others. 
But the singular part of the story remains to be 
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told. The old charwoman, who brought the case nightwork she performed apparently without the | 
under the notice of the gentleman, said not one | slightest idea that she was doing more than one of | 
word about her own charity towards the poor crea- | the ordinary duties of life. It had never entered | 
; ture for whom she requested aid. She had found | her head that it was a charitable action. The plea- 
her almost starving. She had not only taken her | sure she had in relieving the wants of her poor | 
to her own room—a corner of which she appro- | relations was a full remuneration, and she desired | 
priated to the poor woman’s bed—but, when out of | no other. Another old woman not only entirely 
work herself, had gone so far as to pledge her own supported herself, but greatly assisted the wants of 
fiat-irons to assist one poorer than herself. an invalid sister. The two earned between them 
It would appear difficult for charity to go farther | about six shillings a week, which, with the addition 
than this, yet I have met with cases in abundance | of eighteenpence received from private charity, was | 
equally touching. About eight o’clock one rainy | all the means they had to depend upon. Could || 
morning, a lady (an almoner of the same charity) saw | charity be carried farther than this? Yes; and | 
from her bedroom window a wretchedly-dressed old these two old women proved it. They had given 
woman hawking watercresses for sale. Suddenly | house-room, and occasionally food, for two years to | 
she stopped her cry, and stooping down, picked | a delicate orphan girl, not in any way related to 
carefully out of a puddle five or six small pieces of | them, and whose only claim upon them for assist- | 
coal, which she placed in her basket under the | ance was that she was utterly destitute, and had 
watercresses, and then continuing her cry, was soon | apparently been respectably brought up. 
out of sight. The lady, convinced by the act of | In the psychology of women of this class, more 
picking up the coals that the woman must be | than in any other, may be noticed an extraordinary 
wretchedly poor, told her servants to stop her the | feeling of reverence for the dead. Occasionally this 
next time she came by, and to obtain her address. | feeling develops itself in a very remarkable manner, 
The order was obeyed, and the lady found that the | and they will frequently spend far more on a 
old woman lived ina wretched court in Kensington. | funeral and mourning, than they can well afford. 
She visited her the same day, and found her in a | They will prt themselves to the greatest privations 
little miserable back room, which she rented in | in order to pay an undertaker’s bill, although, with- 
common with another old woman, a crossing-sweeper. | out the slightest expense to themselves, they might 
She afterwards heard that in a small room overhead | have had the funeral conducted in a more decent 
in the same house lived another old woman, more | manner by the parish undertaker. Nor is this only 
than eighty years of age, who received some trifling | to be remarked in the case of those dear to them. 
stipend—half-a-crown a week, if I remember cor- | They are equally anxious about their own funerals, 
rectly—from some charitable institution, besides | and frequently express their dread of being buried 
one shilling from the parish. The lady found that | by the parish, which seems to them the highest | 
the crossing-sweeper and the watercress-seller were | degradation that could befall them. A singular 
in the habit every Sunday afternoon of inviting the | case of this description came under the notice of 
old woman overhead to drink tea with them. In | one of the almoners of the society already alluded 
these invitations a singular proof of the delicacy | to. A lady had obtained for a poor old widow who 
frequently shown by old women to one another was | was in great distress, the sum of five pounds from 
| discernible. By way of relieving their guest from any | Bishop Andrewes’ fund. She proposed out of this 
| obligation, they had persuaded herthat theanecdotes | money to allow the woman half-a-crown a-week till 
| she gave them of genteel society (she had formerly | it should be expended. 
|| been a domestic servant in respectable families) | ‘‘ Thank you, ma’am,” said the woman, “‘ but I 
|| more than compensated them for the expense they | would rather have a shilling a-week, and that you 
| were put to; and the old lady fully believing it, | should keep three pounds of the money for me, till 
generally related to them Sunday after Sunday the | after my death.” 
} same narratives, to which her hosts appeared to | ‘* Why ?” inquired the lady. 
| listen with well-simulated attention. ‘To pay for my funeral,” said the old woman. 
1 Scores of other cases, equally interesting, might “But,” said the lady, ‘“‘ you had better enjoy 
| be quoted. Those who are curious in investigations | the money during your lifetime. The parish officers 
of the kind may find some extraordinary instances here are very kind, and you may be certain of being 
of this charitable feeling among old women, by | buried in a very respectable manner.” 
paying a visit to the Needlewoman’s Institution, in| ‘‘ Yes, ma’am,” said the woman, “but it is a 
Hinde Street, Manchester Square, where ail the | very different thing. I have never applied to the 
workwomen, though miserably poor, are of a re. , parish during my life, and it would be a terrible 
spectable class. Some of those which came under | thing to me on my death-bed to know I should be 
my notice there, were very curious. One poor old | beholden to them for my funeral. Besides, ma’am,” 
woman worked hard all day to support herself, and | she hesitatingly continued, ‘‘it would be a great 
the greater part of the night to support her sick | satisfaction to me if you would keep the three 
sister and little child. Though in deep poverty | pounds to see me properly buried. It would be a 
herself, she was always cheerful; and though in | great relief to me, when dying, to know some one 


rags was exceedingly clean in her person. Her | had sufficient care for me to see to the funeral 
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expenses being paid. With a shilling a-week, and 
what little I have besides, I can manage to drag on 
during the summer; and I am getting so weak, I 
feel I shall not be able to last through next winter. 
If you would oblige me, ma'am, I should be most 


| grateful.” 


In this old woman’s reasoning may, to a certain 


extent, be discovered the great antipathy of her class | 


to a pauper funeral. Although they may be alone 
in the world, the hope that some one entertains 
respect for them is always predominate in their 
minds. In the Needlewoman’s Institution, I some 
time since met with a very extraordinary case, as 
showing not only the respect old women will show 
to their deceased friends, but the manner in which 
they will attempt to inculcate the same feeling in 
children. The mother of two little girls who were 
employed at the sewing-machines, after lingering 
on a bed of sickness for many months, died in great 
poverty. Thetwo little orphans, overwhelmed with 
grief at the death of their mother, received every 
consolation from the old women at work in a room 
near them. Not only did they subscribe among 
themselves sufficient to pay for the funeral,—that 


| (to use their own expression) the children might 


not have it on their conscience that their mother 
had been buried by the parish,—but they after- 
wards subscribed a penny each to purchase some 


|| crape and other symbols of mourning, to be placed 
| upon the children’s dresses, that they might follow 


|| Westminster. 


their mother to the grave in a proper and respectful 
manner. 

Their spirit of independence and the exertions 
they will make to keep out of the workhouse are 
occasionally very surprising. I met with several 
instances in proof,* in the Model Lodging Houses, 
established by Miss Adeline Cooper, in Duck-lane, 
At the time of my visit, I found 
residing there two old women, one of whom gained 


| her living by working in a cinder-yard for tenpence 


a-day. She left Westminster at six o’clock every 
morning for the scene of her labours at Paddington, 
returning home again at five o’clock in the afternoon. 
The other contrived to exist by making wooden 
skewers for butchers at ninepencea thousand. Both 
were contented with their lot. The latter used to 
thank Heaven for the abundance of orders she 
received from her customers ; and the former told 
me how grateful she was that the weather had 
lately heen so fine, as it was of great advantage to 
her in her work. 

‘*In what manner?” I asked her. 

She replied, that if it did not rain in the course of 
the day, she took her tenpence back with her un- 
broken, but that a deduction was always made in 
wet weather. 

Although there is no difficulty in perceiving that 
on such a wage the greatest economy must be 





* These cases were slightly alluded to in the October 
number of Good Words for 1866, in the article on Adeline 
Cooper, 





| 





practised in housekeeping, few of my readers, 
however economically disposed, can have an idea 
how many of the necessaries of life one of these 
poor women will make a shilling purchase! I 
once received a list of the number of articles a 
woman purchased for that sum, in her marketing 
in the Broadway, Westminster, one Saturday 
evening. I think there were fourteen in all—a roll 
of bread, a sausage, a needle and some thread, a 
piece of soap, a candle, some salt, pepper, sugar, 
and tea. The other articles have faded from my 
memory. 

The integrity of our London poor old women is 
quite equal to their other good qualities. Nothing 
annoys them more than to be in debt. It may be 
assumed that there would be little danger of a 
circumstance of the kind occurring, as their utter 
poverty would preclude the possibility of their 
obtaining credit. Such, however, is far from being 
the case. The smaller tradesmen, including the 
tallymen, are generally willing to give them credit. 
In fact it is offered to them far more frequently 
than it is accepted; and when it does happen that 
they are obliged to obtain credit for goods to the 
value of a few pence, the debts are invariably paid 
off as soon as practicable, and they then thank God 
they are off their mind. 

Among the good qualities of the class, their 
genuine piety is especially remarkable. Unlike 
that exuberant religious zeal so frequently found 
in Roman Catholic countries and communities, it is 
exceedingly quiet and unobtrusive, yet not, on that 
account, the less profound and sincere. Among 
those who, in their youth, have belonged to the 
class of respectable domestic servants, this respect 
for religion is invariably to be found. They are, as 
a rule, regular in their attendance at some place of 
worship. It would, perhaps, be impossible to find 
one among them who had not her Bible, and they 
will frequently quote from it with great fluency and 
correctness. When they are sufficiently fortunate to 
be able to pay for a room of their own, the Bible is 
generally the principal ornament in it; and if they 
rent one in common with another woman—and she 
comparatively a stranger—the Bible is invariably 
concealed in a box. They have also a great respect 
for religious tracts, although I am afraid they rarely 
read them. Nor is this, after all, much to be 
wondered at. To any one whose stock of books is 
comprised in a Bible and a few tracts, the sublime 
phraseology of the former—sublime in its very sim- 
plicity—is far too attractive to allow her to pay 
much attention to the latter, whose verbosity too 
frequently obscures the very points they are in- 
tended to elucidate. Nevertheless, the tracts are 
usually kept with great care, as touching on things 
holy, and therefore worthy of respect. 

Another prevailing characteristic of the London 
old women of the poorer class, is their wonderful 
family affection. The love they show to those of 
their relations who are still spared to them appears 
unbounded ; and the tender and respectful manner 
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in which they speak of those they have lost, is 
equally remarkable. The number of little articles 
they will frequently treasure up as mementos of 
those dear to them—articles in themselves utterly 
valueless—and which they will preserve with the 
greatest care, proves the undying nature of the 
family love. To inspect them is one of their favou- 
rite occupations, Frequently when alone on a 
Sunday evening, they will take from their box (in 
which they have been as carefully hoarded as the 
gold of a miser), trifle after trifle—a little shoe, a 
lock of hair, a baby’s cap, or a book—cach in itself 
the record of some episode of pleasure or of woe, or 
of some transaction of life in which they had been 
engaged with those dear to them. These articles 
they will minutely examine, and after reflecting 
over the occurrence which made each of interest to 
them, they will replace them in the box, to be 
brought out on some future occasion. It is painful 
to reflect how completely these treasures lose their 
value on the death of their owner. Nothing is 
more common than to see these collections, which 
possibly a few days before were treasured with 
such care, cast aside as rubbish, not worthy to be 
retained even, by those to whom anything of the 
intrinsic value of a penny is of importance. And yet 
to those who are interested in the plain and simple 
annals of the poor, the history of the relics secreted 
in the box of some poor old woman might furnish 
materials, were it duly recorded, for romances, infi- 
nitely more touching, frequently more sensational, 
and with at least as good a moral as any of the 
fashionable novels of the present day. To their 
living relatives, the generosity of these poor old 
women generally far exceeds their means. Indeed 
so liberal is it, that not unfrequently it acts as their 
own stepping-stone to the workhouse door. Cer- 
tainly a very large proportion of the aged female 
inmates of these institutions owe the proximate 
cause of their residence in them to their own un- 
bounded liberality to those dear to them. 

Strange as it may appear, very dignified actions 
occasionally directly precede the entrance of old 
women into the workhouse—actions, showing far 
more grandeur of soul than those who know our 
workhouse old women only through the pages of 
the novelist, would believe to be possible. Many 
instances of the kind have come under my notice, 
which, were I to narrate, would fully bear out 
my statement. Oue, however, must suffice on the 
present occasion. 

Margaret M——, when young, was a domestic 
servant in the family of a tradesman of some 
standing in the city of London. When about 
twenty-three years of age she quitted his service, 
and married a warehouseman in the employ of 
her late master. Her husband was a good, steady, 
and industrious young man, and not only possessed, 
but merited, the full confidence of his employer. 
About a year after her marriage, Margaret became 
the mother of a son, and two years afterwards of a 
daughter, but the latter died in infancy. The boy 





was a fine healthy child, very intelligent, but some- 
what wayward in his disposition. When old 
enough he was sent in the daytime to a national 
school in the neighbourhood. He resided with his 
parents, who had apartments allowed them in the 
warehouse. When the boy was about fifteen years 
of age his father died, and a fresh warehouseman 
was appointed in his place, who being also a mar- 
ried man, the apartments lately occupied by Mar- 
garet and her husband were made over to the new 
comer and his wife. 

Margaret was now thrown again on her own re- 
sources, and the employer of her late husband offered 
her the situation of head-nurse at his country-house 
(they resided on Clapham Common), which she 
accepted on condition that her gon, who was now 


in the employ of a small linendraper, should be | 


allowed to visit her every Sunday. This was 
agreed to without hesitation. Everything went on 
smoothly for the next six years. Her master then 
died, and having had a great respect for his old 
servant, bequeathed to her in his will a hundred 
pounds. After his estate had been wound up, his 
widow and her family left England to reside in 
Italy. Margaret was again thrown on the world. 
She was now too old to seek another situation as 
nurse, and her health besides had been gradually 
declining, so she resided with her son, and main- 
tained herself by working for an outfitting ware- 
house. Being an excellent seamstress, she was 
able to keep herself without touching the hundred 


pounds, the interest of which she used for her | 


dress, When she was about forty-six years of age 
her son married. Although Margaret did not like the 
girl he had chosen—for she was a flighty, giddy crea- 
ture—she nevertheless sold out twenty-five pounds 
of her money, which she gave her son and his wife 
to assist them in their wedding-outfit and furniture, 
and she then took a room in which she resided 
alone, still continuing to work for the outfitter. 
Three years after the marriage of her son, the 
terrible news reached Margaret’s ears, that he had 
been arrested on a charge of dishonesty. The 
first shock having somewhat passed over, she 
hastily threw on her bonnet and shawl, went to the 
house of her son’s employer, and heard the confir- 
mation of the news. She implored forgiveness for 
her son in the most pathetic manner, but the 
tradesman (a man in a small way of business) told 
her it was a duty he owed to society to prosecute, 
and he determined to go on with it. In the 
course of conversation, he let drop that he had 
lost more than thirty pounds by her son’s dis- 
honesty. Without a moment’s hesitation she offered 
to pay him the full amount if he would relin- 
quish the prosecution, avd after some demur, her 
offer was accepted. The tradesman told her, how- 
ever, that she must not expect him to give her 
son a character, or to assist him in finding another 
situation. 

Although Margaret had now no longer any anxiety 
on the score of her son being prosecuted, the know- 
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ledge of his dishonesty had a terrible effect upon 
her. Bitterly she wept over his fall, though she 
never spoke to him on the subject, and merely 
endeavoured to persuade him to obtain another 
situation as quickly as he could. No one, however, 
would employ him, for the secret of his dishonesty 
had become known in the trade, and disappoint- 
ment followed disappointment. He now loafed 
listlessly about London, living on the money he 
received from his mother, his wife being too idle to 
accept any occupation. For some time Margaret 
was puzzled what steps to take or what to advise. 
At last she resolved-on writing to her husband’s 
brother, who resided in Canada, to inquire if he 
could tind employment for her son and his wife, if 
they emigrated there. By return of post she re- 
ceived an answer, saying that if the young man 
was industriously disposed he might find employ- 
ment there, and that he would assist him in every 
way he could. It was now resolved that the pair 
should leave England. But the money had to be 
provided for the passage and outfit, as well as the 
expenses of maintenance on their arrival in the 
colony before employment could be obtained. To 
get the means for this gave poor Margaret but little 
difficulty, though great unhappiness. In the first 
place, she felt persuaded that when she bade her 
son adieu it would be the last time she should see 
him ; and in the next, it would oblige her to become 
the inmate of a workhouse, to which alternative 
she had an instinctive horror. To maintain herself 
longer by her needle was impossible. Her eyesight 
had been gradually declining for some years, and 
she had wept so bitterly over the dishonesty of her 
son that she could not now see to work, even with 
good spectacles, for more than an hour together. 
Against this she placed the honour of her husband’s 
name aud the future respectability of her son, and 
she resolved immediately to sell out the remaining 
portion of her money. A good outfit was provided 
for the couple, and after paying their passage to 
Quebec she gave them twenty pounds to maintain 
themselves on landing in the colony. To accom- 
plish this, she had not only spent the whole of her 
money, but all the little she had obtained by the 
The day at last arrived for 
her son’s departure, and he and his wife left by 
parliamentary train for Liverpool, from which port 
the ship was to sail. The leave-taking, on poor 
Margaret’s side at least, was heart-rending in the 
extreme, and after the train had started she was 
obliged to remain some time on the platform before 
she was sufficiently recovered to leave the station. 
She then, instead of returning to her lodgings 
walked direct to the workhouse door, and demanded 


to be received as an inmate; aud, her statement | 





having been inquired into and found correct, she 
was without difficulty admitted. She remained, 
however, but a short time within its walls. Her 


| health seemed gradually, but rapidly to sink. She 


made no complaint, nor could the doctors discover 
any cause for her illness. She never lost her 
amiability of temper, but was quiet, docile, and 
submissive ; did all she was requested to do, and 
became a favourite with all. Day by day, however, 
she grew weaker, and died three months after her 
entrance into the workhouse. 

Although the class of old women in the metro- 
politan workhouses are, as a rule, inferior to those 
who maintain themselves by their labour, there is 
more respectability among them than they generally 
get credit for. Old age among the females of our 
London workhouses may ordinarily be taken as a 
prima facie proof of good conduct. Women in our 
great cities who lead disreputable lives rarely attain 
to old age. Even the Gamp family are not always 
without their good qualities, although they may be 
somewhat difficult to discover. It is true the work- 
house old women are frequently quarrelsome and 
fractious, but this is little to be wondered at. With 
the infirmities of old age upon them, not unfre- 
quently combined with rheumatism or some other 
ailment,—shut out from the world, —condemned to 
pass the remainder of their lives in the very insti- 
tution they had been taught from their youth up- 
wards to look upon with aversion,—they must be 
harsh judges indeed who cannot find some excuse 
for their ill-humour. Again, they are accused of 
having a strong liking for gin; but, even here, 
mitigating circumstances may be quoted in their 
favour. Gin is with them a soporific, which for 
the time shuts out from them the miseries of the 
world. They use it as chloroform to the mind in 
pain ; but then, again, it is but justice to state that 
they invariably prefer tea to gin—‘‘ not that they 
love gin less, but that they love tea more.” Nor 
are old women in our workhouses without their 
better qualifications. It is very rarely a bad word 
or ignoble expression is made use of among them. 
In conversation with their cronies, the favourite 
themes among them are invariably connected with 
episodes in their own and their family’s history. 
In their narratives, the old fairy tale heading, 
‘** once upon a time,” is never made use of; but that 
of ‘‘when my poor husband was alive” generally 
supplies its place. Altogether, though there is 
a great deal that is objectionable among the old 
crones in our London workhouses, the good quali- 
ties greatly predominate, and, ov the whole, they 
are worthy of far more respect than is generally 


| shown to them. 


WILLIAM GILBERT. 
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\| DONE INTO ENGLISH. 














|| L | IV. | 
| O Lapy fair, whose honoured name doth grace DiopatTti, wondering at myself I tell~ 

|| Green vale and noble ford of Rheno’s stream, | This stubborn I, that love was wont despise, 
Him empty of all worth I surely deem, | Mocking his snares as they were fabled lies— 
Who thy sweet spirit loveth not apace— Has fallen, where good man not seldom fell. 
Gently revealed from out its hidden place, Tresses of golden hue, nor cheek vermeil 
In tender deeds that beauty well beseem, Beguiled me thus ; but, with a new surprise, 
| || And gifts that make Love’s bow twang, quiver teem, | A foreign beauty woke my happy sighs ; | 
And into blossom burst thy lofty praise. A noble truthful carriage ; brows where dwell 

: | When thou dost sweetly talk, or gladsome sing, | The serene lightnings of a lovely black ; 
| Enough to draw the stubborn savage wood, | Words that can use another tongue at need ; 
The doors of eyes and ears let that man hold , And song which, in the middle sphery track, \| 
|| Who knows himself unworthy of thy good ; | Might well the pathless, labouring moon mislead. | 
Heav’n’s grace alone the needful aid can bring, | And from her eyes such potent fires forth shoot, | 
‘ || Should in his heart the passion have grown old. | To stop my ears would bring but little boot. {| 
| 


| IL 

| Vv. 
| As on rough hill, the evening all imbrowned, 
| After her wont the little shepherd maid 
Goes watering flowrets, lovely-strange, which spread | 


| So strong they smite me; nor them can I shun 
And blossom poorly on unaccustomed ground, | adityot fe ‘ . ag 
: . ; é More than on Libyan sands bis radiance miss. 
Their native genial spring no longer round ; | 


| 
. ‘ | The while a vapour hot —a new sense this— | 
So on my quick tongue, as bis garden-bed, U : : e : 
. | Up from the side where lies my pain doth run : 
Love makes new flowers of strange speech rear their | : 
| Perchance accustomed lovers—I am none— 
head, | 
1} 
| | 
| 


CERTES, my lady sweet, your eyes of bliss— 
It cannot be but that they are my sun, 








| Call it a sigh; 1 know not what it is. 

| Repressed, it straight its struggling self conceals, 
| Shaking my breast ; then issuing a space 

| About the region icy-cold congeals ; 

| But that which in my eyes doth find a place, 


; Makes all ights in silent sl bound, 
To him, oh! were heart slow and bosom hard, = ote raedbeay oe we pms sors 
Until my dawn* returns, with roses crowned. 


Who plants from heaven a soil of such regard ! 
| 
| 


Whilst I of thee, with gracious disdain crowned, 
Sing darkling, by my people all unknown— 

Yield the sweet Thames, and the sweet Arno gain. 
Love willed it so; and I from others’ moan 
Already knew Love never willed in vain. 


ES 








Ill. VI. 


CANZONET. | A sIMPLE youth, to pure love servant bound, | 
| Tue youths and damsels that Love's livery wear, Above myself when I myself would lift, 
Come round me, smile, and say, ‘‘ Why hast thou Madonna, of my heart the humble gift 

writ, I vow to thee. Certes, on many a ground, 





; Why dost thou write in strange and foreign speech, | 1t faithful, fearless, constant, I have found ; 
N Building Love’s rhyme? How is it thou canst dare? | Graceful in thought, prudent and good in drift ; 
Tell us—so come thy hope still in thy reach, When roars the great world—in the thunder-rift, 
, And of all thoughts arrive the thought most fit!” | Itself its armour, adamantine, sound ; 
| Thus they, feathering the arrows of their wit : Against all chance, all envy, as firmly barred— 
| | ‘* Thee other streams wait, other shores and sky, All fears and hopes which still the folk abuse, 
| | "Neath which the green banks lie As inward light, high worth, desiring hot, 


| Where sprouts for thee, for thee the laureate fate, | And the sonorous harp of every muse. 
| Eternal Jeaves—immortal guerdon high : There only wilt thou find it less than hard, 
| Wherefore thy shoulders load with needless weight?” , Where Love his dart incurable hath shot. 

Song, I will tell thee—thou for me reply : ~~. 


My lady says, and her voice is my heart : e : : 
nhs. m : . : Alba,—I +t in th d hint at the lady’s 
This is the tongue in which Love boasts his part. name. Ailes pian amas ae y 
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CHAPTER VII.—JOCK HALL’S JOURNEY. 
JoHun SPENCE, who, as we have seen, was con- 
nected with the early history of Adam Mercer, had 
now reached an extreme old age, somewhere be- 
tween eighty and ninety years. As he himself for 

a considerable time had stuck to the ambiguous 

epoch of ‘‘aboon fourscore,” it was concluded, by his 

friends, that his ninth decade had nearly ended. He 
was hale and hearty, however—‘‘ in possession of 
| all his faculties,” as we say—with no complaint but 
| **the rheumatics,” which had soldered his joints so 
as to keep him generally a prisoner in the large 
chair ‘‘ayont the fire,” or to compel him to use 
erutches when he “ hirpled” across the floor; or, as 
was his delight in genial weather, to occupy the 
| bench at his cottage door, there to fondle the young 
dogs and cultivate his acquaintance with the old 
enes. He had of course long ago given up all 
active work, and was a pensioner on his Lordship; 
| but he still tenaciously clung to the title of ‘‘ Senior 
The vermin even which he had killed, 
and nailed, as a warning to evil-doers, over the 
gable-ends and walls of outhouses, had, with the 
exception of a few fragments of bleached fossils, 
long since passed away, giving place to later remains. 

John was a great favourite with his master; and 
his advice was always asked in all matters eonnected 
with the game on the estate of Castle Bennock. His 
anecdotes and reminiscences of old sporting days 
which he had spent with three generations of the 
family, and with generations of their friends and 
relations, were inexhaustible. And when the great 
annual festival of ‘‘the 12th” came round and the 
Castle was crowded, and the very dogs seemed to 
snuff the game in the air and become excited, then 
John’s cottage, with its kennels and all its belong- 
ings, became a coustant scene of attraction to the 
sportsmen ; and there he held a sort of court, with 
the dignity and gravity of an old Nimrod. 

The cottage was beautifully situated in a retired 
nook at the entrance of a glen, beside a fresh moun- 
tain stream, and surrounded by a scattered wood 
of wild birches, mountain ash, and alder. The 
first ridge of Benturk rose beyond the tree tops, 
with an almost clean sweep of loose stones, ribbed 


bits of emerald-green pasture, up to the range of 





which in every direction faded away the endless 
| moorland of hill and glen. 

John had long been a widower, and now resided 
| with his eldest son Hugh, whose hair was already 
sprinkled with white, as brown heather with streaks 
of snow. 

Although the distance which separated John 


Spence from Adam Mercer was only about thirty 





by wintry floods, and dotted by tufts of heather and | 


EDITOR. 


the cousins. A ridge of hills and a wild district 
intervened, without any direct communication. 
The mail-coach which passed through Drumsylie 
did not come within miles of Castle Beunock. 
Letters were rare between them, and were very 
expensive at that time to all but M.P.’s, who could 
frank them for themselves or their friends. And so 
it was that while John and Adam occasionally heard 
of each other, and exchanged messages by mutual 
friends, or even met after intervals of years, they 
nevertheless lived as in different lands. 

It was late on the Tuesday after his flight 
that Jock Hall, for reasons known only to him- 
self, entered the cottage of John Spence and 
walked up to the blazing fire, beside which the 
old keeper was seated alone. 

**Wat day, Mr. Spence!” said Jock, as his 
clothes began to smoke almost as violently as the 
fire which shone on his wet and tattered garments, 

John Spence was evidently astonished by the 
sudden appearance and blunt familiarity of a total 
stranger, whose miserable and woe-begone condition 
was by no means prepossessing. Keeping his eye 
on him, John slowly drew a crutch between his 
knees, as if anxious to be assured of present help. 

‘*Wha the mis-chief are ye?” asked Spence in 
an angry voice. 

‘*A frien’, Mr. Spence—a frien’! But let me 
heat mysel’ awee—for I hae travelled far through 
moss and mire, and sleepit last nicht in a roofless 
biggin’, an’ a’ to see you—and syne I'll gie ye my 
cracks,” 

Spence, more puzzled than ever, only gave a 
growl, and said, ‘‘ A frien’ in need is nae doot a 
frien’ indeed, and I suppose ye’ll be the frien’ in 
need, and ye tak’ me for the frien’ indeed, but maybe 
ye’re mistaen!” 

Hall being longer silent than was agreeable, 
Spence at last said impatiently, ‘‘Nane o’ yer 
nonsense wi’ me! I'll ca’ in the keepers. Ye’re 
ane o’ thae beggin’ ne’er-do-weel tramps that we 
hae ower mony 0’. Gang to the door and cry 
loud for Hugh. He’s up in the plantin’; the guid- 
wife and bairns are doon at the Castle. Be quick, 
or be aff on yer business.” 

Jock very coolly replied, ‘‘My business is wi’ 


| you, an’ I’m glad I hae gotten ye by yersel’ an’ 


rocks which ramparted the higher peaks, around | 





| 


miles, there had been little intercourse between | 





naebody near. I'll no ca’ Hugh, an’ I ken ye canna 
do’t. Sae I'll jist wait till he comes, and tell ye 
my business in the meantime. Wi’ your leave, 
Mr. Spence, I'll tak’ a seat ;” on which he drew a 
chair to the side of the fire opposite old John, who, 
partly from fear and partly from a sense of his own 
weakness, and also from curiosity, said nothing, but 
watched Hall with a look of childish astonishment, 
his under lip hanging helplessly down, and his 
hand firmly grasping the crutch. His only remark 
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was—‘* My certes, ye’re a cool ane! I hae seen the | me, as ye seem feared for me;” and he motioned 


day” but what he had seen vanished in another 
growl, ended by a groan. 

‘* Tak’ a snuff, Mr. Spence,” said Hall, as he rose 
and offered his tin box to the keeper. “Snuff is 
meat and music; it’s better than a bite o’ bread 
when hungry, and maist as gude as a dram when 
cauld, and at a’ times it is pleasant tae sowl and 
body. Dinna spare’t!” 

There was not, as usual, much to spare of the 
luxury, but Spence refused it on the ground that he 
had never snuffed, and ‘“ didna like to get a habit 
o’t. ” 

“I think,” said Jock, “‘ ye micht trust yersel’ at 
fourscore for no doing that.” 

The keeper made no reply, but kept his small 
grey eyes under his bushy eyebrows fixed on his 
strange visitor. 

When Jock had resumed his seat he said, ‘‘ Ye’ll 
ken weel, I’se warrant, Mr. Spence, a’ the best 
shootin’ grun’ aboot Benturk? Ye’ll nae doot ken 
the best bits for fillin’ yer bag when the win’ is east 
or wast, north or south? And ye'll ken the Lang 
Slap? and the Craigdarroch brae? and the short 
cut by the peat moss, past the Big Stane, and doon 
by the whins to the Cairntupple muir? And ye'll 
ken——” 

Old-Spence could stand this no longer, and he 
interrupted Jock by exclaiming, ‘‘Confoond yer 
gab and yer impudence! dauring to sit afore me 
there as if ye were maister and I servant! What 
do ye mean?” 

*“*T was but axin’ a ceevil question, Mr. Spence ; 
and I suppose yell no deny that ye ken thae 
places ?” 

‘* An’ what if I do? what if I do?” retorted the 
keeper. 

“* Jist this,” said Jock, without a movement in 
the muscles of his countenance, ‘‘ that I ken them 
tae for mony a year; and sae baith o’ us hae common 
frien’s amang the hills.” 

** What do ye ken aboot them?” asked Spence, 
not less pacified, nor less puzzled. 

‘* Because,” said Jock, ‘‘ I hae shot ower them a’ 
as a poacher—my name is Jock Hall, parish o’ 
Drumsylie—and I hae had the best sport on them 
ever——” 

But this was too much. With an exclamation 
that need not be recorded, Spence made an attempt 
to rise with the help of his crutches, but was gently 
laid back in his chair by Jock, who said— 

‘*Muckle ye'll mak o’t ! as the auld wife said to 
the guse wammlin in the glaur. Sit doon—sit doon, 
Mr. Spence,” as he quietly helped him back to his 
chair. ‘I'll be as guid to you as Hugh; an’ I'll 
ca’ in Hugh ony time ye like: sae be easy. For I 
wish atween oursels to tell ye aboot an auld 
poacher and an auld acquaintance o’ yours and 
mine, Sergeant Adam Mercer ; for it’s aboot him 
I’ve come.” This announcement induced John to 
resume his seat without further trouble, on which 
Jock said, ‘Noo I’ll ca’ Hugh to ye, gin ye bid 





as if to go to the door. 

**T’m no feared for you nor for mortal man!” 
replied Spence, asserting his dignity in spite of his 
fears ; ‘‘ but, my fac! ye micht be feared pittin’ yer 
fit into a trap like this! and if Hugh grips ye !——” 
He left the rest to be inferred. 

“* Pfuff!” said Jock. ‘As to that, man, I hae 
been in every jail roon’ aboot! A jail wad be com- 
fort compared wi’ the road [ hae travelled and the 
hole I been sleepin’ in sin’ I left Drumsylie! But 
wull ye no hear me aboot Adam Mercer?” 

Spence could not comprehend the character he 
had to deal with, but beginning to think him pro- 
bably ‘‘a natural,” he told him to “‘ say awa’.” 

Jock now gathered all his wits about him, so as 
to be able to give a long and tolerably lucid history 
of the events which were then agitating the little 
world of Drumsylie, and of which the Sergeant was 
the centre. He particularly described the part that 
Mr. Smellie had taken in the affair, and, perhaps, 
from more than one grudge he bore to the said 
gentleman, he made him the chief, if not the only 
real enemy of the Sergeant. 

The only point which Jock failed to make intelli- 
gible to the keeper was his account of the Starling. 
It may have been the confusion of ideas incident 
to old age when dealing with subjects which do 
not link themselves to the past, or it may have 
been something else ; but so it was that there got 
jumbled up in the keeper’s mind such a number of 
things connected with a bird which was the bairn 
of the Sergeant’s bairn, which whistled songs, and 
told Jock he was a man, and disturbed the peace 
of the parish, and broke the Sabbath, and deposed 
the Sergeant, that he could not solve the mystery 
for himself, nor could Jock make it clearer. He 
therefore accepted of Spence’s confusion as the 
natural result of a true estimate of the facts of the 
case, and accordingly declared that ‘‘the bird was a 
kin’ o’ witch, a maist extraordinar’ cratur, that 
seemed to ken a’ things, and unless he was mistaen 
wad pit a’ things richt gin the hinner en’.” The 
keeper declared “his detestation o’ a’ speakin’ 
birds;” and his opinion that “‘ birds were made for 
shootin’, or for ha’ein’ their necks thrawn—unless 
whan layin’ or hatchin’.” 

But what practical object, it may be asked, had 
Hall in view in this volunteer mission of his? It 
was to get Spence to ask his Lordship, as being the 
greatest man in the district, to interfere in the 
matter, and thus by all possible means to get 
Smellie, if not Mr. Porteous, muzzled. 

Jock had, however, touched a far sorer point 
than he was aware of when he described Smellie as 
the propagator of the early history of the Sergeant 
as a poacher. This, along with all that had been 
narrated, so roused the indignation of Spence, who 
had the warmest regard for the Sergeant apart from 
his being his cousin, and from the fact of his having 
connived in some degree at his poaching, that, for- 
getting for a moment the polluted presence of a 
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what ye are, my man? It’s easy to get oot o’ the 
teeth o’ an auld dog like me, wha’s a guid bit aboon 
fourscore. 
us ower his head! What wad he say if he kent 
a poacher was sitting at his fireside?” 

**T didna say, Mr. Spence, that I am a poacher, 
but that I was ane; nor did I say that I wad be 
ane again; nor could Hugh or ony ane else pruve 
mair than has been pruved a’ready against me, and 
paid for by sowl and body to jails and judges: sae 
let that flee stick to the wa’!” answered Jock; and 
having done so, he went to the door aud, with sten- 
| torian lungs, called the younger keeper in a voice 
which waked up all the dogs to howl and bark as 
| if they had been aware of the poaching habits of 
| the shouter. 


| confessed poacher like Hall, he told him to call 
Hugh ; but added, ‘ What wull ye do if he kens | 
a bill for 50/.! 


But Hugh !—certes he wad pit baith o’ | 


As Hugh came to the door, at which Jock calmly | 


stood, he said to him in a careless tone, as if he had 
| known him all his life: ‘‘ Yer faither wants ye,” 
and, entering the kitchen, he resumed his former 
seat, folding his arms and looking at the fire. 

‘* Wha the sorrow hae ye got here, faither, cheek 
by jowl wi’ ye?” asked the tall and powerful keeper, 
scanning Jock with a most critical eye. 


old Spence. ‘‘ But speer ye nae quastions, Hugh, 
and ye'll get nae lees. He has come on business 
that I'll tell ye aboot. But tak’ him ben in the 
meantime, and gie bim some bread and cheese, wi’ a 
drap milk, till his supper’s ready. He’ll stay here 
till morning. Mak’ a bed ready for him in the laft.” 

Hugh, in the absence of his wife, obeyed his 
father’s orders, though not without rather a strong 
feeling of lessened dignity as a keeper in being 
thus made the servant of a ragged-looking tramp. 
While Jock partook of his meal in private, and after- 
wards went out to smoke his pipe and look about 
him, old Spence entered into earnest conference with 
his son Hugh. After giving his rather confused and 











story, he concentrated his whole attention and that 


time; that he had joined the minister to persecute 
him; and, among other things, had also revealed 


years before, to raise prejudice against his character 
and that of Spence as a keeper. 

“*Wha’s Smellie? I dinna mind him!” asked 
Hugh. 

‘*Nae loss, Hugh !—nae loss at a’. I never 
sy:ak’ o’t to onybody afore, and ye'll no clipe aboot 
it, for every dog should hae his chance; and if a 
|| man should miss wi’ ae barrel, he may nevertheless 
| hit wi’ the tither; and I dinna want to fash the 





man mair than is necessar’. But this same Smellie 
had a shop here at the clachan aboon twenty years 
syne, and I got him mony a job to do—for he was 
tnen in the grocer line—aboot the Castle ; an’ didna 


| crows flying to their rookery. 





maninawhisper. Hugh nodded. ‘ An’ didna the 
rogue,” continued old John, ‘‘ forge my name tae 
That did he; and I could hae 
hanged him! But J never telt on him till this hour, 
but made him pay the half o’t, and I paid the ither 
half mysel’; and Adam seed me sae distressed for 
the money that he gied me 5/. to help. Naebody 
kent o’t excep’ mysel’ and Adam, wha was on a 
veesit to ine at the time, and saw it was a forgery ; 
and I axed him never to say a word aboot it, and I’ll 
wager he never did, for a clean-speerited man and 
honourable is the Sergeant! Weel, Smellie by my 
advice left the kiutra-side for Drumsylie, and noo 
he’s turning agaiust Adam! Isna that awfu’? 
Is’t no deevilish? Him like a doug pointing at 
Adam! As weel a moose point at a gled !” 
‘**That’s a particular bonnie job indeed,” said 
Hugh. ‘I wad like to pepper the sneaky chiel wi’ 
snipe-dust for’t. But what can be dune noo?” 
“Dune! Mair than Smellie wad like, and 
eneuch to mak him lowse his grip o’ Adam!” said 
the old man. ‘‘I hae a letter bamboozlin’ my head, 
and I'll maybe grip it in the mornin’ afore breakfast- 
time! Be ye ready to write it doon as I tell ye, 
and it'll start Smellie ower his calico and braid 


| claith, or I’m mistaen !” 
‘* A frien’ o’ my cousin’s, Adam Mercer,” replied | 


Hugh was ordered to meet his father in the 
morning, to indite the intended epistle. 

As the evening drew on, the family who occupied 
the keeper’s house were gathered together like 
Mrs. Hugh, who 
had been helping at a large washing in ‘‘ the big 
house,” 
and womanly kindness. 

‘**Hech! but I hae had sic a day o’t! 
washing ! an’ it’s no half dune! 


What a 
But wha hae we 


, here?” she asked, as she espied Jock seated near 


muddled, yet sufficiently correct, edition of Mercer’s | 


of his son on the fact that Peter Smellie was the | 
enemy of Adam Mercer, and had been so for some | 


the story of Adam’s poaching more than thirty | 


the fire. ‘‘ Dae I ken ye?” she further inquired, 
looking at him with a sceptical smile, as if she 
feared to appear rude to one whom she ought, per- 
haps, to have recognised. 

Jock, with a sense of respect due to her, rose, and 
said, ‘‘ 1 houp no, for maybe I wad be nae credit to 
ye as an acquaintance.” 

‘*A frien’ o’ my cousin’s, Adam Mercer o’ Drum- 
sylie. Sit doon, my man,” remarked old Spence. 

**7’m glad to see ye,” said the happy sonsy wife, 
stretching out her hand to Jock, who took it 
reluctantly, and gazed in the woman’s face with an 
awkward expression. 

‘**Tt’s been soft weather, and bad for travellin’, 
and ye hae come a far gait,” she continued; and 
forthwith began to arrange her house. Almost at 
her heels the children arrived. There were two 
flaxen-haired girls, one ten and the other near 
twelve, with bare feet, and their locks tied up like 
sheaves of ripe golden grain. Then came in a stout 
lad of about seven, from school and play. All looked 
as fresh and full of life as young deer from the 
forest. 

‘** Gang awa, bairns, and snod yersels,” said Mrs. 


the rogue——lIs the door steekit?” asked the old | Hugh. 


returned with a blythe face, full of cheer - 
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“This man,” said old Spence, who was jealous of ment as Jock, but did not interrupt him except 
his authority over the household, pointing to Jock. with a laugh expressive of his delight. 
‘‘wull tak’ his supper wi’ us. He’s to sleepin the | ‘An’ then,” continued Jock, ‘‘whana muckle chiel 
stable-laft.”. | o’ a salmon, wi’oot time to consider whether yer flee 

‘+ He’s welcome, he’s welcome,” said Mrs. Hugh. is for his wame or only for his mouth—whether 
“The bed is no braw, but it’s clean, and it’s our | its made by natur’ or by Jock Hall,—plays flap ! and 
best for strangers.” by mistak’ gangs to digest what he has gotten 

The last to enter, as the sun was setting, was John, for his breakfast, but canna swallow the line alang 
the eldest, a lad of about fourteen, the very pic- | wi’ his mornin’ meal till he taks some exercise !— 
ture of a pure-eyed, ruddy-complexioned, healthy, an’ then to see the line ticht, and the rod bendin’ 
and happy lad. He had left school to assist his | like a heuk, and tae fin’ something gaun frae the 
father in attending to his duties. 








boy entered with his fishing basket over his | you; until the bonnie cratur’, after rinnin’ up and 


shoulder. doon like mad, skulkin’ beside a stane to cure his 
‘* Middling only,” replied John, ‘‘the water was | teethache, and trying every dodge, at last gies in, 


raither low, and the tak’ wasna guid. There were | comes to yer han’ beat in fair play, and lies on the | 





fish up the line and rod till it reaches yer verra | 
‘*What luck, Johnnie?” asked his father as the | heart that thumps pit pat, at yer throat, in spite o’ | 





plenty o’ rises, but they were unco shy. But I hae | shore sayin’ ‘Waes me’ wii his tail, an’ makin’ his | 


gotten, for a’ that, a wheen for breakfast ;” and he | will wi his gills and mouth time aboot !—eh, man! || 
unslung his basket and poured out from it a number | it’s splendid!” Jock wearied himself with the de- | 


of fine trout. scription. 

Jock’s attention was now excited. Here was evi- ‘*Whaur hae ye fished?” asked Hugh, after a 
dence of an art which he flattered himself he under- | pause in Which he had evidently enjoyed Jock’s 
stood aud could speak about. description, 

‘* Pretty fair,” was his remark, as he rose and ‘In the wast water and east water; in the big | 
examined them ; ‘‘ whaur got ye them?” linn and wee linn, in the Loch o’ the Whinns, in the 

‘*In the Blackcraig water,” the boy replied. Red Burn, an’ in——” 


‘*Let me luik at yer flee, laddie?” asked Jock. ‘*I dinna ken thae waters at a’,” remarked the 
The boy produced it. ‘‘ Broon heckle—bad !—ye | keeper, interrupting him, ‘nor ever heard o’ them!” 
should hae tried a teal’s feather on a day like this.” ‘** Nor me,” chimed in old John, ‘though I hae 

Johnnie looked with respect at the stranger. | been here for mair than fifty year.” 

‘* Are ye a fisher?” he asked. ‘*Maybe no,” said Jock with alaugh, ‘‘for they’re 

‘“‘T hae tried my han’,” said Jock. And so the | in the back o’ the beyonts, and that’s a place few 
conversation began, until soon the two were seated | folk hae seen, I do assure you—ha! ha! ha!” 
together at the window. Then followed such a talk | Jock had, in fact, fished the best streams watched 
on the mysteries of the craft as none but students | by the keepers throughout the whole district. Young 
of the angle could understand :—the arrangement | John was delighted with this new acquaintance, and 
and effect of various ‘‘ dressings,” of wings, bodies, | looked up to him with the greatest reverence. 


heckles, &c., being discussed with intense interest, ‘“*What kin’ o’ flee do ye fish wi’?” asked | 
| until all felt they had in Jock a master. Johnnie. 


** Hae ye ony aboot ye enoo?” 

“Ye seem to understan’ the business weel,” ‘*T hae a few,” said Hall, as he unbuttoned his 

remarked Hugh. waistcoat, displaying a tattered shirt within. Then 
‘*T wad need,” replied Jock. ‘‘ When a man’s life, | diving into some hidden recess near his heart, he 


| no to speak o’ his pleasure, depen’s on’t, he needs | drew forth a large old pocket-book and placed it 


| in’t, an’ rowin’ and bubblin’ ower the big stanes, 


| see ye; an’ than to get a lang cast in the breeze 


to fish wi’ a watchfu’ ee and canny han’. But ata’ | on the table. He opened it with caution and cir- 
times, toom or hungry, it’s a great diverteesement!” | cumspection, and spread out before the delighted 
Both Johnnie and his father cordially assented | Johnnie, and his no less interested father, entwined 
to the truth of the sentiment. circles of gut, with flies innumerable. ‘‘That’s the 
‘*Eh, man! what a conceit it is when ye reach a | ane,” Jock would say, holding up a small, black, 


| fine run on a warm spring mornin’, the wuds hotchin’ | hairy thing, ‘“‘I killed ten dizzen wi’—thumpers 


wi’ birds, an’ dauds o’ licht noos and thans glintin’ on 
the water ; an’ the water itsel’ in trim order, a wee 
doon, after a nicht’s spate, and wi’ a drap o’ porter 


tae, three pun’s some o’ them—afore twa o’ clock. 
Eh, man, he’s a murderin’ chiel this!” exhibiting 
another. ‘‘ But it was this ither ane,” holding up one 
larger and more gaudy, ‘‘ that nicked four salmon 
curlin’ into the linn and oot o’t ; and you up tae | in three hours to their great surprise! And thae 
the henches in a dark neuk whaur the fish canna | flees,” taking up other favourites, “‘ wi’ the muir- 


fowl wing and black body, are guid killers; but 
that soughs in the bushes, an’ see yer flee licht | isna this a cracker wi’ the wee touch o’ silver? it 





| in the verra place ye want, quiet as a midge lichts | killt mair salmon—whaur, ye needna speer—than I 


on yer nose, or a bumbee on a flower o’ clover, 


could carry hame on a heather wuddie! But,” he 
an’ a 


added after a pause, ‘‘I maun, as yer frien’, warn 





Johnnie was bursting with almost as much excite- | ye that it’s no the flee, nor the water, nor the rod, 
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nor the win’, nor the licht, can do the job wi’oot 
the watchfw’ e’e and steady han’! I think I could 
maist catch fish in a boyne o’ water if there were 
ony tae catch!” 

While the preparations for supper were going on 
within doors, Jock went out to have a ‘ dauner,” 
or saunter, but, in truth, from a modest wish to 
appear as if not expecting to be asked to partake of 
supper with the family. 

The table was spread with a white home-made 
linen cloth, and deep plates were put down, each 
with a horn spoon beside it. A large pot, con- 
| taining potatoes which had been pared before they 
| were placed on the fire, was now put on the floor, 
and a pound of fresh butter with some salt having 
been added to its contents, the whole was beat 
| and mashed with a heavy wooden beetle worked 
by Hugh and his son—for the work required no small 
patience and labour—into a soft mass, forming an 
excellent dish of ‘‘champed potatoes,” which, when 
served up with rich milk, was ‘‘a dainty dish to 
set before a king,” even without the four-and- 
twenty blackbirds. Then followed a second course 
of ‘‘barley scones,” and thick crisp oatmeal cakes, 
with fresh butter, cheese, and milk. 

Before supper was served Jock Hall was missed, 
and Johnnie sent in search of him. After repeated 
shouts he found him wandering about the woods, 
but he had the greatest difficulty in persuading him 
| to join the family. Jock said ‘‘It wasna for him to 
| gang ben,”—‘‘he had had eneuch in the afternoon.” 
—**he wad hae a bite after hin,” &. But at last 
he entered, and without speaking a word seated 
himself in the place allotted to him. 

‘Tak’ in your chair, Maister Hall,”—Jock could 
not believe his ears!—‘‘and mak’ what supper ye 
can,” said Mrs. Hugh. ‘‘ We’re plain kintra folk here- 
awa’,”—an apology to Jock for their having nothing 
extra at supper to mark their respect for a friend of 
the Sergeant's! What were Jock Hall’s thoughts? 
The character of an impostor seemed forced upon 
him when he most desired to be au honest man. 

Then the old man reverently took off his ‘‘ Kil- 
marnock cowl,” a coloured worsted night-cap, and 
said grace, thanking God for all his mercies, ‘‘ of the 
least of which,” he added, ‘‘we are not worthy.” 
After supper Mrs. Hugh gave a long account of the 
labours of the day, and of the big washing, and 
told how she had met Lady Mary, and Lady 
Caroline, and Lord M——, and how they had been 
talking to the children, and speering for father and 
grandfather. 

A happy family was that assembled under the 
keeper’s roof. The youngest child, a boy, was ever 
welcome on old John’s knee, who never seemed able 
to exhaust the pleasure he derived from his grand- 
son’s prattle. His large watch, which approached 
in size to a house clock, with its large pewter seal, 
was an endless source of amusement; so also was 
the splendid rabbit shadowed on the wall, with 
moving ears and moving mouth, created by John’s 
hands ; and his imitation of dogs, cats, and all other 





domestic animals, in which he was an adept ;—nay, 
his very crutches, were turned to account to please 
the boy, and much more to please bis grandfather. 
The elder daughters clung round their mother in 
a group, frankly talking to her in mutual con- 
fidence and love. The boys enjoyed the same 
liberty with their father, and indulged unchecked 
in expressions of affection. All was freedom without 
rudeness, play without riot, because genuine heart- 
felt affection united all. 

Jock did not join in the conversation, except when 
he was asked questions by Mrs. Hugh about Drum- 
sylie, its shops and its people. On the whole he was | 
shy and reserved. Anyone who could have watched | 
his eye and his heart would have seen both busy 
contemplating a picture of ordinary family life such | 
as they had never beheld. But Jock still felt as if he 
was not in his right place—as if he were one who 
would have been cast out into the darkness had his | 
real character been known. His impressions were 
still more deepened when, before going to bed, the 
large Bible was placed on the table, and Hugh, || 
amidst the silence of the family, said, ‘‘ We'll hae || 
worship.” The chapter for the evening was the 
fifteenth of St. Luke. It was as if written 
for poor Hall, though not selected for his special 
benefit. Are such adaptations to human wants to | 
be called chance? He who can feed the wild beasts | 
of the desert, or the sparrow amidst the waste of | 
wintry snows, can surely give food to the hungry 
soul of a Prodigal Son, who does not know the food 
he needs, nor the Father who can supply it. 

They did not ask Jock if he would remain 
for evening worship. ‘‘The stranger within the 
gate” was assumed to be, for the time, a member | 
of the household. It was for him to renounce his | 
recognised right, not for the family either to doubt 
or deny it. But Jock never even argued the ques- 
tion with himself. He listened with head bent | 
down, as if ashamed to hold it up, and following the | 
example set to him, he knelt down—for the first || 
time in his life—in prayer. Did he pray? Was || 
it all a mere form ? 
willingly ? 


prayer to the living God, who can tell? But if the 
one thought even, for the first time, possessed him, || 
that maybe there was a Person beyond the seen and || 
temporal who belonged not to the world and man, 
but to whom both belonged, whose Name he could 
now associate with no evil but with all good, who 
possibly knew him and wished him to be good like 
Himself ;—if there was even a glimmer in his soul, as 
he knelt down, that he might say ‘‘Our Father which 
art in Heaven,” then was there cast into his heart, 
though he knew it not, the germ of a new life which 
might grow into life eternal. 

The prayer of Hugh the keeper was simple, 
earnest, and direct, a real utterance from one person 
to another—yet as from a man to God, couched in 
his own homely dialect to Him whom the people 
of every language and tongue worship. It grew 























Was it by constraint, and not |! 
What his thoughts were on such an || 
occasion, or whether they were gathered up in || 
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naturally out of the chapter which he had just read. 
He acknowledged that all were as lost sheep; as 
money lost in the dust of earth; miserable pro- 
digals lost to their Father and to themselves, and 
who were poor and needy, feeding on husks, having 
|| no satisfaction, and finding no man to give unto 
| them. He prayed God to bring them all into the 
| fold of the Good Shepherd, who had given his life 
for the sheep, and to keep them in it; to gather 
them as the lost coins into the treasury of Him who 
'| was rich, yet for our sakes became poor; to stir 
them all to say ‘‘I will arise, and go to my Father,” 
in the firm hope that their Father would meet them 
afar off, and receive them with joy. After praying 
for the afflicted in body and mind, for the orphan 
and widow, the outcast and stranger, he prayed that 
God, who had mercy on us who deserved nothing, 
would make us merciful to others; and then con- 
| cluded with the Lord’s Prayer. 
| Had any one seen poor Hall that night as he lay 
in the hay-loft, a clean blanket under him and 
| more than one over him, they might have dis- 
covered in his open eyes, and heard in his half- 
muttered expressions, and noticed even from his 
wakeful tossings to and fro, a something stirring 
in his soul the value of which he himself could not 
fully estimate. 


CHAPTER VIII.—JOCK HALL’S RETURN. 

Oxtp John Spence was an early riser. He did 
| not share Charles Lamb’s fears of indulging the 
| ambition of rising with the sun. The latter 

part of the day was to him a period of repose, a 
| siesta of half-sleepy meditation, which not unfre- 
quently passed into a deep-toned sleep in his arm- 
| chair. In a lucid interval, during the evening of 
| Jock’s arrival, he had been considering how he 
| might best help the Sergeant out of his difficulties. 
He had not for a moment accepted of Hall’s policy 
| suggesting his lordship’s interference. With the 
'| instinct of an old servant, he felt that to be out of 
|| the question. So he had informed Jock, bidding 
him not to think of his lordship, but assuring him 
that he would see what could be done to muzzle 
|| Smellie. Having matured his plans, he was ready 
|| at daybreak to execute them, and accordingly em- 
braced the first opportunity of taking Hugh into a 
|, small closet, where the little business which re- 
quired writing was generally transacted, and where 
|, a venerable escritoire stood, in whose drawers and 


relating to that department of his lordship’s estate 
| Over which John was chief. 
The door having been carefully shut and barred, 
| the old keeper seated in an arm-chair, and his son 
Hugh at the escritoire, John said, ‘Get the pen 
|, and paper ready.” 
| “A? richt,” said Hugh, having mended his pen 
| and tried it on his thumb-nail, looking at it care- 
| fully as he held it up in the light. . 
** Weel, then, begin! Write—‘Sir;’ no ‘Dear Sir,’ 
| but jist ‘Sir.’ Of course ye’ll pit the direction 








‘To Mr. Peter Smellie.’ Eh?—halt a wee—should 
I say Mr. or plain Peter? Jist mak’ it pnin Peter— 
say, ‘To Peter Smellie.’” 

“To Peter Smellie,” echoed Hugh. 

‘* John Spence, keeper—or raither, John Spence, 
senior keeper—wishes to tell ye that ye are a | 
scoondrill.” 

After writing these words with the exception of 
the last, Hugh said, ‘‘ Be canny, faither, or maybe 
he might prosecute you.” 

‘** Let him try’t!” replied John; ‘* but let scoon- || 
drill stan’, It’s the verra pooder and shot o’ my 
letter ; wi’oot that, it’s a’ tow and colfin.” 

‘*[’m no sure, faither, if I can spell’t,” said Hugh 
who did not like the rather doubtful expression 
and put off the writing of it by asking, ‘‘ Hoo 
faither, d’ye spell scoonrell ?” 

** What ither way than the auld way?” 

**But I never wrote it afore, for I hae had little | 
to do wi’ ony o’ the squad.” 
“Weel, I wad say—s, k, 00, 00, n, d, r, i, 1, 1, or 
to that effec’. Keep in the drill whatever ye do, for 

that’s what I mean to gie him!” 

Having written this very decided introduction, 


> 


> 


| Hugh went on with his letter, which when com- 


pleted ran as follows :— 


** John Spence, Senior Keeper, Castle Bennock, to 
Peter Smellie, Draper, Drumsylie. 

**You are a skoondrill, and you kno it! But 
nobody else knos it but my son and me and Serjent 
Mercer. I wuss you to understan that he knos 
all about yon black business o’ yours, 20 year back. 
This comes to let you kno that unless you leve 
him alone, and don’t molest him, I will send you 
to Botany Bay, as you deserve. Medle not with 
the Sergeant, or it wull be to your cost. Attend 
to this hint. I wull have you weel watched. You 
are in Mr, Mercer’s power. Bewar! 

** Your serv 
‘* JoHN SPENCE.” 


**T houp,” said John, as he had the letter read 
over to him, ‘‘ that will mak’ the whitrat leave aff 
sookan the Sergeant’s throat! If no, I'll hunt him 
like a fox oot o’ the kintra side. But no’ a word o’ 
this, mind ye, to ony leevan cratur, mair especial to 
yon trampin’ chiel. Gie Smelliea chance. Sae let 
the letter be sent aff the nicht wi’ Sandy the Post. 
The sooner the better. The nesty taed! Him tobe | 


| preaching to Adam oot o’ his clay hole!” 
| secret recesses were carefully deposited all papers | 


The letter was despatched that night by the post. 
It was not thought discreet to intrust Jock with 
the secret, nor to let Adam Mercer know in the 
meantime anything about this countermine. 

Breakfast being over, Hall proposed to return to 
Drumsylie. Before doing so he wished some positive 
assurance of obtaining aid in favour of the Sergeant 
from Spence. But all he could get out of the 
keeper was to “‘ keep his mind easy—no to fear—he 
wad look after the Sergeant.” 

Old Spence would not, however, permit of Jock’s 
immediate departure, but invited him to remain a 
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day or two “and rest himsel’.” It was benevolently 
added, that “‘he could help Johnnie to fish at an odd | 
hour, and to sort the dogs and horses in ordinar’ 
hours.” The fact was, old Spence did not wish 
Hall to return immediately to Drumsylie, until | 
events there had time to be affected by his letter to 
Smellie. Jock was too glad of the opportunity | 
afforded him of proving that he might be trusted 
to do whatever work he was fitted for, and that he | 
was not ‘‘a lazy tramper” by choice. 

As the week was drawivg to an end, Jock made 
up his mind to return to his old haunts, for home he 
had none. He had also an undefined longing to see 
the Sergeant, and to know how it fared with him. 

But when the day arrived for his departure, Hugh 

suggested that perhaps Jock would like to sce the 
Castle, where he had business with his Lordship to 
transact pertaining to the game. It was not, he 
said, every day he would have such a chance of 
seeing so grand a place, and maybe he might see 
his lordship!—at a distance. Besides, it would 
not take him far out of his road; and Hugh, when 
he had finished his business, would accompany him 
apart of the way home, as he had to visit a distant 
part of the estate in the discharge of his professional 
|| duties. 
Jock’s curiosity was excited to see the great 
house not as a beggar or a poacher, but under 
the genteel protection of a keeper and confidential 
servant, when a live lord might be scanned from 
afar without fear. 

When Jock came to bid farewell to old Spence, 
he approached him, bonnet in hand, with every 
token of respect. He said little but ‘‘ Thank ye— 
thank ye, Mr. Spence, for yer guidness ;”’ and whis- 
pering, added, ‘‘I’m sorry if I offended ye. But | 
maybe ye could get a job for me if I canna fa’ into | 
honest wark at Drumsylie? I'll break my back, or 
break my heart, to please you or ony dacent man | 
that will help me to feed my body (it’s no mickle | 
buik) and to cover't—little will keep the cauld 
oot, for my hide is weel tanned wi’ win’ and | 
weather.” 

Spence looked with interest at the poor but 
| earnest pleader at his elbow, and nodded encou- 
|| ragingly to bim. 
| ‘Eh, man!” said Jock, ‘‘ what a pity ye dinna 
snuff! I wad lee ye my auld snuff-box ’gin ye wad 
tak’ it.” 





Spence smiled and thanked him—ay, even shook 
hands with him !—an honour which went to Jock’s 
heart ; and Spence added, ‘‘ My compliments to my 
| cousin Adam, and tell him to keep his heart up and 
his pooder dry.” 

Mrs. Spence had prepared a good “rung” of | 
bread and cheese, which she stuffed into Jock’s | 
| pocket to support him in his journey. 

** Awfw’ guid o’ ye—maist awfu’!” said Jock, as | 
he eyed the honest woman pressing the food into | 
its ragged receptacle. 

Jock looked around and asked for Johnnie. On | 
being told that he was at the stables, he went off , 


to find him, and, having succeeded, took him aside 
and said—‘‘ Johnnie, laddie, I hae been treated by 
yer folk like a lord, tho’ after a’ I dinna weel ken 


, hoo a lord is treated; but, howsomdever, wi’oot 


ony clavers aboot it, here’s to ye in a present the 
best buik o’ flees in the kintra side. Tak’ them, 
and welcome.” And Jock made up his ‘‘ Book of 
Sports,” which had been his most cheerful com- 
panion for many a year, and almost forcing John 
to take it, added, ‘‘I hae a obligation to ax: 
never tell yer folk aboot it till I’m awa’, and never 
tell ony stranger atween this and Drumsylie that 
ye got it frae Jock Hall.” And before the astonished 
boy could thank him as the generous giver of so 
many keys to unlock every pool of its treasure, on 
every day in the year and at all seasons, Jock was 
off to join Hugh. 

In a short time Hugh was conducting Jock 
towards the Castle. After they passed the lodge, 
and were walking along the beautiful avenue and 
beneath the fine old trees, with the splendid park 
sweeping around, the moment the turrets of the 
Castle were descried Hugh said, ‘‘ Now, Hall, 
dinna speak to onybody unless they speak to you, 
and gie a discreet answer. The least said is soonest 
mended. Dae my biddin’; for I’m takin’ a great 
responsibility in bringin’ ye in here. His lordship 
wadua be pleased to see a trampin’ chiel like you. 
But I'll tak’ care he doesna see ye.” 

‘* Never fear me,” said Jock; ‘‘T’ll be as quiet 
as a dead rabbit. But I think I see’d his lordship 
afore?” 

‘*Whaur?” asked Hugh, with an expression of | 
astonishment. | 

‘** He ance tried me, I think, as a maugistrat’,” 
replied Jock, equally placid. 

‘*Tried ye!” exclaimed Hugh, pausing in his 


| walk as if he had got into some scrape and was | 


about to enter a secoud—‘‘ tried ye for what?” 

‘Oh, never heed,” said Jock; ‘‘dinna be ower 
particular. It was a drucken habble I got into wi’ 
twa tailor chappies that struck me, and my head 
and ee were bun’ wi’ a bluidy napkin at the trial, 
and bis lordship wull no keu me.” 

‘*Was that a’!” carelessly remarked Hugh. ‘‘ Ye 
micht hae thrashed nine o’ them and no got yersel’ 
hurt.” 

But Jock did not tell the whole history of one 
of his poaching affrays. 

Hugh ensconced Jock in the shrubbery until he 


| ascertained from one of the servants that his lord- 


ship had gone out to walk in the grounds, that the 
ladies were taking an airing in the carriage, and 
that it was quite possible to get a peep into the 
great hall and the public rooms opening from it, 
without being discovered. As Hugh, accompanied 
by Jock, crept almost noiselessly along the passages, 
he directed with under-breath Jock’s attention tv 
the noble apartments, the arms and suits of mail 
hung round the walls of the great entrance-hall, 
the stags’ heads, the stuffed birds, and one or 
two fine paintings of boar-hunts. But when the 
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drawing-room door was opened, and there flashed 
unon Jock’s eyes all the splendour of colour 
reflected from large mirrors, in which he saw, for 
the first time, his own odd figure from crown to toe 
(that made him start back as if he had seen a ghost), 
and when through the windows he beheld all the 
beauty of flowers that filled the parterres, dotted 
with jets (eaux, white statues and urns, and sur- 
rounded by bowery foliage, a vision presented 
itself which was as new to him as if he had passed 
into Eden from the lodgings of Mrs. Craigie. 

He did not speak a word, but only remarked that 
it was ‘* nae doubt unco braw, and wad cost a heap 
o’ siller.” But, as they were retreating, suddenly 
the inner door of the hall opened, and his lordship 
stood before them ! 


‘‘Heeven be aboot us!” exclaimed Spence, and | 


in a lower voice added, ‘‘ Dune for, dune for 
life!” He looked round him, as if for some means 
of concealing himself, but in vain. 
which they had entered was closed behind them. 


Jock, seeing only a plain-looking little gentleman 


in a Glengarry bonnet and tweed suit, never ima- | witted character, who did not comprehend the | 


gined that this could be a lord, and was accord- 
ingly quite composed. Spence, with his eyes fixed 
on the ground and his face flushed to the roots 
of his hair, seemed speechless. 

His lordship was a slight-built man, of about 
forty, with pleasing hazel eyes and large moustache. 
He had retired from the army, and was much liked 
for his frank manner and good humour. Seeing his 
keeper in such perplexity, accompanied by a person 
so disreputable-looking, he said, ‘* Hollo, Spence! 


whom have you got here? I hope nota poacher, eh?” | 


**T humbly beg your lordship’s pardon; but, 
my lord, the fac’ is -—’’ stammered Hugh. 
**Ts that his lordship?” whispered Jock. 


* Haud yer tongue!” replied Hugh in an under- | 


tone of intense vehemence. Then addressing his 
lordship, he said, ‘* He’s no poacher, my lord ; no, 
no, but only ——” 

**Oh! an acquaintance, I suppose, who ——” 


“No that either, no that either,” interrupted | 
Hugh, as his dignity was frying on account of his | 


companion, whom he wished a hundred miles away, 
‘*but an acquaintance o’ an acquaintance o’ my 
faither’s lang syne—a most respectable man—Ser- 
geant Mercer, in Drumsylie, and I took the leeberty, 
thinking yer lordship was out, to——’’ 

**To show him the house. Quite right, Spence ; 
quite right; glad you did so.” Then addressing 
Jock, he said, ‘‘ Never here before, I suppose ?” 

Jock drew himself up, placed his hands along 
his sides, heels in, toes out, then gave the military 
salute. 

‘*Been in the army ? In what regiment? 
you seen service ?” 

“*Yes, sir—yes, my lord,” replied Jock; ‘‘as 
yer honour says, I have seen service.” 

This was information to Spence, who breathed 
more freely as he received such unexpected evi- 
dence of Jock’s respectability. 


Have 


The door by | 


| ‘** Where?” inquired his lordship, seating him- 
self on one of the lobby chairs, and folding his 
arms. 

‘In the berrick-yaird o’ Stirlin’, yer honour,” 
replied Jock ; ‘* but in what regiment I dinna mind. 
It was a first, second, or third something; but I 
hae forgotten.” 


that severe campaign ?” 


** About a week, or may be a fortnight,” said 
Jock. 


** What!” exclaimed his lordship ; “‘ a fortnight 
only? And what after that?” 





stopped till I reached Drumsylie.” 

Hugh turned his back as if to run away, with 
sundry half-muttered exclamations of horror and 
alarm for the friend of a sergeant. His lordship 
burst into a fit of laughter, and said,—‘‘On 
my honour, you’re a candid fellow.” But he 
evidently assumed that Jock was probably a half- 


full meaning of his admission. He was confirmed 
in his supposition by Jock going on to say, in the 
most easy and simple fashion, — 

**T ‘listed when I was fou; and though I had nae 


| objections at ony time to fire a gun at a bird or a | 


| Frenchman, or to fecht them that wad fecht me, 
yet the sodjers at Stirlin’ made a fule o’ me, and 


keepit me walkin’ and trampin’ back and forrid | 
for twa wecks in the yaird, as if they were breckin’ | 


a horse ; and I could dae naething, neither fish, nor 
even shoot craws, wi’oot the leave o’ an ill-tongued 
corporal. I couldna’ thole that, could I? It wasna 
in the bargain, and sae I left, and they didna think 
it worth their while to speer after me.” 

“‘“Egad!” said his lordship, laughing, ‘I dare 
say not, I dare say not! Do you know what they 
might have done to you if they had caught you, my 
man?” asked his lordship. 
| ‘*Shot me, I expec’,” said Jock; ‘* but I wasna 
worth the pooler; and, to tell the truth, I 


paitrick’s nest, than be kept a’ my days in a cage 
o’ a berricks at Stirlin’! I wasna heedin’ whether 
they shot me or no,” added Jock, looking round 
him, and stroking his chin as if in a half dream. 


lost his temper. ‘‘ My lord, I declare——” 

‘*Never mind, Spence, never mind; let him 
speak to me; and go you to the servants’ hall until 
I send for you.” 

Spence bowed and retired, thankful to be released 
from his present agony. His lordship, who had a 
passion for characters which the keeper could not 
| comprehend, gave a sign to Jock to remain, and 
then went on with the following catechism. 

‘* What did your parents do?” 
‘*Little guid and mickle ill.” 
‘* Were you at school?” 

** No that I mind o’.” 











‘“‘The barrack-yard?” said his lordship, laugh- | 
ing; ‘‘ pray how long did you serve his Majesty in 


“*T ran off as fast as I could,” said Jock ; ‘‘never 


wad raither be shot like a gled for harryin’ a | 


“The black dog tak’ ye!” said Spence, who | 






































| thinks. 


| He! he! 
| shoon afore ony o’ them wad tak Jock Hall—unless,” 
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** How have you lived ?” 

** Guid kens !” 

‘¢ What have you been?” 

‘¢ A ne’er-do-weel—a kin’ o’ cheat-the-wuddy. Sae 
folk tell me, and I suppose they’re richt.” 

‘“¢ Are you married ?” 

‘¢That’s no a bad ane, after a’!” said Jock, with 
a quiet laugh, turning his head away. 

‘“¢ A bad what?” asked his lordship, perplexed by 
the reply. 

“JT jist thocht,” said Jock, “yer honour was 
jokin’ to think that ony wumman wad marry me! 
Lassies wad be cheaper than cast-awa 


he added, in a lower tone, with a laugh, ‘ane 
like Luckie Craigie. But yer lordship wull no ken 


| her, I’se warrant.” 
**T have not that honour,” said his lordship, with | 


a smile. ‘But I must admit that you don’t give 
yourself a good character, anyhow.” 

**T hae nane to gie,” said Jock, with the same 
impassible look. 

‘On my word,” added his lordship, ‘‘I think 
you’re an honest fellow ! ” 

“It’s mair,” said Jock, ‘“‘than onybody else 
But if I had wark, I’m no sure but I wad 
be honest.” 

His lordship said nothing, but stared at Hall as 
if measuring him from head tofoot. Jock returned 
his gaze. It was as if two different portions of a 
broken-up world had met. His lordship felt un- 
certain whether to deal with Jock as a fool or as a 
reprobate. He still inclined to the opinion that he 
had ‘‘a want,” and accordingly continued his 
catechism, asking ‘‘ whether he would like to have 


| this house ?” 


**T wad that!” said Jock, emphatically. 

*‘And what would you make of it?” 

**T wad,” replied Jock, ‘‘ fill it fu’ wi puir ne’er- 
do-weel, faitherless and mitherless bairns, and pit 


| Sergeant Mercer and his wife ower them—that’s 


Mr. Spence’s cousin.” 
‘** Hillo!” said his lordship, ‘‘that would make 


| @ large party ! and what would you do with them, 
| when here assembled, my man?” 





| mither and sisters. 


**T wad feed them,” said Jock, ‘‘wi’ the sheep and 
nowt in the park, and the birds frae the heather, 
and the fish frae the burns, and gie them the flowers 
aboot the doors—and schule them weel, and learn 
them trades; and shoot them, or hang them, if 
they didna do weel after that.” 

**Ha!ba!ha! And what would you do with me 
and my wife and daughters?” asked his lordship. 

**T wad mak you their faither, and them their 
Ye never wad be idle or 
want pleasure among sic a hantle o’ fine lads and 
lasses. Eh! yer honour,” continued Jock, with fire 


| in his eyes, ‘‘ ye never lay trimblin’ on a stair-head 
on a snawy nicht; and got a spoonfu’ or twa o’ 


cauld parritch in the mornin’ tae cool ye, wi curses 
and kicks tae warm ye, for no stealin’ yer ain meat; 
nor see’d yer wee brithers an’ sisters deein’ like 


| troots, openin’ their mooths wi’ naethin’ to pit in 
| them; or faix ye wad be thankfw’ tae help mither- 
| less and faitherless bairns, and instead o’ sendin 
young craturs to jail wad sen’ aulder folk that. 
ill-used them ; ay, and maybe some rich folk, and 
some ministers and elders amang them for no luikin’ 
after them.” 

His lordship looked with wide-open eyes at 
Jock; and for a moment, amidst his ease and 
luxury, his fits of ennui and difficulty in killing 
time, his sense of the shallowness and emptiness of 
much of his life, with the selfishness of idle 
society, there flashed upon his naturally kind heart 
a gleam of noble duties yet to perform, and noble 
privileges to enjoy, though not perhaps in the 
exact form suggested by Jock Hall. But this was 
not the time to discuss these. So he only said, 
‘*You are not a bad fellow—not at all. Here are 
| a few shillings for you.” 

‘Na! na!” said Jock, “I didna come here to 
| beg; I'll no tak them.” 
| **Come, come!” said his lordship, ‘‘ you won’t 
| disoblige me, will you?” and he thrust the money 
| into Jock’s hand; and ringivg a bell, he ordered the 
| servant who appeared in reply to it to take Jock 
to the servants’ hall, and to send Hugh Spence to 
| the business room. 
| Jock made a low bow and salaam, and retired. 
| ‘* William,” said his lordship to another servant, 
| who happened to be passing, ‘‘ go to the old clothes 
| press and select a complete suit for that poor 
fellow.” 

When Hugh was summoned into the presence of 
his lordship, he had sad misgivings 4s to the result 
| of the interview, and had prepared a long apologetic 
| speech, which however he had hardly begun when 

he was cut short by his lordship saying, ‘*‘ You have 
picked up arare character, Spence, upon my honour ! 
| But I like the fellow. He is an original, and has 
| something in him. I can’t quite make him out.” 
| **Nor me either, my lord, I do assure you,” 
interrupted Spence. 

** But I have taken rather a fancy for him. 
| He is neither knave nor fool, yet I cannot call 
him good or wise—no, no—ha! ha! ha!—not 
| that, quite; but there is something about him 
| which takes me, and if any friend of yours has an 
| interest in him, I won't object—quite the reverse— 
|to your getting him something to do about the 
| kennels. I really would like it. So look to him.” 
| Hugh, having made a low bow and remained dis- 
| creetly silent, according to his own prudential 
aphorism of ‘‘least said being soonest mended,” his 
lordship conversed on the special business for which 
| he had sent for him, with which we have nothing 

to do. 

When Jock and Spence returned along the avenue, 
| not a word was spoken fora time. Jock carried a 
| large bundle, with the general contents of which 
| both were acquainted. After awhile Spence re- 
| marked, as if to break the silence, ‘* Weel, what 
| do ye think o’ his lordship ?” 


| 
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: oe | 
** He looks a fine bit decent sponsible bodie,”said | ‘I'll tell ye,” said Jock, looking earnestly at 


Jock, as if speaking of a nobody. 

‘*T should think sae!” remarked Hugh, evidently 
chagrined by the cool criticism of his companion. 

‘* Were ye no frichted for him?” asked Hugh. 

‘*Wha?—me?” replied Jock. ‘‘Frichted for what? 
He said naethin’ to fricht me. Certes I was mair 
frichted when I stood afore him for thrashin’ the 
twa tailors! The man didna molest me, but was 
unco ceevil, as I was to him, and gied me siller and 
claes as I never got frae mortal man, no tae speak 


o a lord. Frichted! I was ower prood to be | 


frichted.” 

** Aweel, aweel,” said the keeper, ‘‘ye’re a queer 
cratur, Hall! and if ye haena’ gowd ye hae brass. 
I was tremblin’ for ye !” 

**Nae wunner,” said Jock; ‘‘ ye had somethin’ 
tae loose, but I had naethin’s What could he dae 
to me but pit me oot 0’ the hoose? and I was gaun oot 
mysel. Jock Hall is ower far doon for ony mortal 
man tae pit him doon farther. He may be better, 
but he canna be waur. Nacbody can hurt a dead 
dowg, can they?” 

‘*Tuts, Jock,” said Hugh, ‘‘I didna mean to 
flite on ye. I ax yer pardon.” 

‘“‘Gae awa, gae awa wi yer nonsense, Mr. 
Spence!” replied Jock—‘‘that’s what naebody 
ever did, to ax my pardon, and it’s no for a man 
like you to begin. Ye micht as weel ax a rattan’s 
pardon for eatin’ a’ yer cheese. In troth I’m no 
gien mysel tae that fashion o’ axin’ pardons, for 
it wad be a heap o’ trouble for folk to grant 
them. But, man, if I got wark, I would maybe be 
able yet to ax pardon o’ a decent man, and to get 
it too for the axin’ !” 

“Tl no forget ye, I do assure ye,” said Spence, 
kindly. ‘* You and me may meet afore lang up the 
way at the cottage.” 

Jock could not resist the new emotion which 
prompted him to seize the keeper’s hand and give 
ita hearty squeeze. On the strength of the renewed 
friendship, he offered him a snuff. ' 

The keeper, from commands received from his 
lordship, found that he could not accompany Jock 
as far on his road as he had anti¢ipated, but was 
obliged to part with him where his path to Drum- 
sylie led across the moorland. Here they sat down 
on a heathery hill, when Spence said, ‘‘ Before we 
part, I would like to ken frae yersel’, Hall, how ye 
are a frien’ to Adam Mercer ?” 

**T never said I was a frien’ to Adam Mercer,” 
replied Jock. 

Hugh, as if for the first time suspecting Hall 
of deception, said firmly, ‘‘ But ye did! I declare 
ye did, and my faither believed you!” 

**T never did sic a thing,” said Jock, as firmly, 
in reply. ‘‘I couldna say that wi’oot a lee, and 
that I never telt tae you or yours, altho’ I hae telt 
an unco heap to ser’ my turn in my day. But I 
said that Adam Mercer was a frien’ to me.” 

Hugh, not quite perceiving the difference yet, 
asked, ‘‘Hoo was he a frien’ to you?” 


| Hugh. ‘‘Had a man ta’en ye into his hoose, and 
| fed ye whan starvin’, and pit shoon on ye whan 

barefitted, and spak to ye no as if ye were a brute 

beast, I tak it ye wad understan’ what a frien’ was! 
| Mind ye what I said, that I’m no sic a gomeril— 
| bad as [am—or sae wantin’ in decency as to even 
| mysel’ to be the Sergeant’s frien’, but I said he was 
| my frien’—and that he was!” 

‘* What way wur ye brocht up that ye cam to 
be sae puir as to need Adam’s assistance or ony 
other man’s? Ye surely had as guid a chance as 
ony 0’ yer neebors ?” 

Jock’s countenance began to assume that excited 
expression which the vivid recollection of his past 
life, especially of his youth, seemed always to produce. 
But Hall tried to check himself when symptoms of 
his hysteria began to manifest themselves in the 
muscles of his throat. He rose and took a few hur- 
ried paces to and fro on the heather, as if resolved 
to gain his self-possession, and not leave his newly- 
acquired friend the keeper under the impression 
that he was either desperately wicked or incurably 
insane. A new motive had come into play—a 
portion of his heart which had lain as it were 
dormant until stimulated by the Sergeant’s kind- 
ness, had assumed a power which was rapidly, under 
benign influences, gaining the ascendency. Inspite 
of, or rather perhaps because of, his inward strug- 
gle, his face for a moment was deadly pale. His 
hands were clenched. He seemed as if discharging 
from every muscle a stream of suddenly-generated 
electricity. Turning at length to Hugh, he said, 
with knit brow and keenly-piercing eyes, ‘* What 
made ye ax me sic a question, Mr. Spence ?— 
What for? I'll no tell ye, for I canna tell you or 
ony man hoo I was brocht up!” 

But he did tell him—as if forced to do so in order 
to get rid of the demon—much of what our readers 
already know of those sad days of misery, and he 
added, ‘‘ And noo, had ye been like a wild fox and 
the hounds after ye, and nae mair cared for than 
a dowg wi’ a kettle at its tail, hidin’ half mad up 
a close ayont a midden; or a cat nigh staned to 
death, pechin’ its life awa’ in a hole; and if ye 
kent never a man or woman but hated ye, and, 
waur than a’, gin ye hated them ; and if ye heard 
your ain faither and mither cursing ye frae the time 
ye war a bairn till they gaed awa’ in their coffins wi’ 
your curses followin’ after them,—ye wad ken what 
it was to hae ae friend on earth;—and now I hae 
mair than ane!” And poor Jock, for the first time 
probably in his life, sobbed like a child. 

Spence said nothing but “ puir fellow!” and 
whiffed his pipe, which he had just lighted, with 
more than usual vehemence. 

Jock soon resumed his usual calm, 


“ As one whose brain demoniac frenzy fires 
Owes to his fit, in which his soul hath tost, 
Profounder quiet, when the fit retires,— 
Even so the dire phantasma which had crost 
His sense, in sudden vacancy quite lost, 





Left his mind still as a deep evening stream.’* 
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|| man, to keep yersel’ oot.” 
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The keeper, hardly knowing what to say, re- | 
marked, ‘It’s ae consolation, that your wicked 
faither and mither will be weel punished noo for a’ 
their sins. Ye needna curse them! They’re beyond 
ony hairm that ye can do them. They’re cursed 
eneuch, wi’oot your meddlin’ wi’ them.” 

** Guid forbid!” exclaimed Jock. ‘‘ I houp no! 
[houp no! That wad be maist awfu’!” 

‘* Maybe,” said the keeper ; ‘‘ but it’s what they 
deserve. And surely when their ain bairn curses 
| them, he can say naethin’ against it.” 

** Tnever cursed them, did I?” asked Jock, as 
if stupitied. 
| ‘Ye did that, and nae mistak’!” replied the | 
| keeper. 

** Losh, it was a bad job if I did!” said Jock. 
| **T'm sure I dinna want to hairm them, puir bo- 
| dies, though they hairmed me. In fac’ I’m wil- 
| lin’ tae let byganes be byganes wi’ them, and sae 
|| maybe their Maker will no be ower sair on them. 
| Ye dinna think, Mr. Spence, that it’s possible my 
| faither and mither are baith in the bad place?” 

|  **Whaur else wad they be, if no there?” asked 
| the keeper. 

‘¢ It’s mair than I can say!” replied Jock. ‘‘I 
| only thocht they were dead in the kirkyard. But 
—but—ken ye ony road o’ gettin’ them oot if 
they’re there ?” 

‘“*Ye had better,” said Hugh, ‘‘gie ower 
botherin’ yesel’ to take them oot; rather try, 


** Lost sheep !—lost money !—lost, ne’er-do-weel 
prodigal!” muttered Jock, as he gazed on the 
heather at his feet ; ‘‘ an’ 'm here and them there ! 
How comes that aboot?” he asked, in a dreamy 
mood. 

“*God’s mercy!” answered Hugh; ‘‘and we 
should be merciful to ither folk, as God is merciful 
to oursel’s.” * 

‘*¢ That’s what for I wish thae puir sowls to get 
oot o’ that jail! But Ill never curse faither or 
mither mair,” muttered Jock. 

““'The less the better,” said the keeper. ‘‘ That | 
wark is no’ for man! An’ as for them that’s | 
awa’, the Bible says, ‘Shall not the Judge o’ a’ | 
| the yirth do richt?’ I wad think sae! Let us 
tak’ care 0’ oorsel’s, and o’ them that’s leevin’, an’ 
God will do what’s richt tae them that’s ayont the 
grave. He has mair wisdom and love than us!” 

Jock was engaged outwardly in tearing bits of 
heather, and twisting them mechanically together ; 
but what his inward work was [ know not. At last 
he said, ‘‘ I haena heard an aith sin’ I left Drum- 
sylie, and that’s extraordinar’ to me, I can assure 
you, Mr. Spence !” 








**Dinna let yer heart doon ower far, Jock,” said 
the keeper, kindly. ‘I'll stan’ yer friend, espe- 
cially sin his lordship wishes me to help you. Ye 
have got guid claes in that bundle, I’se warrant— 
the verra claes worn by himsel’! Pit them on ye, 
and think what’s on ye, and be dacent! Drop a’ 
drinkin’, swearin’, and sic trash ; bend yer back tae 
your burden, ca’ yer han’s at yer wark, pay yer 
way, and keep a ceevil tongue in yer head, and 
then ‘whistle ower the lave o’'t!’ There’s my 
han’ to ye. Farewell, and ye’ll hear frae me 
some day soon.” 

‘**God’s blessin’ be wi’ ye !” replicd poor Jock. 

They then rose and parted. Each after awhile 
looked over his shoulder and waved his hand. 

One of the first things Jock did after parting with 
Hugh was to undo his parcel, and when he did 
so there was spread before his wondering eyes 
such a display of clothing of every kind as he 
had never dreamt of in connection with his own 
person. All seemed to his eyes as if fresh from 
the tailor’s hands. Jock looked at his treasures in 
detail, held them up, turned them over, laid them 
down, and repeated the process with such a grin 
on his face and exclamations on his lips as can 
neither be described nor repeated. After awhile 
his resolution seemed to be taken ; for descending 
to a clear mountain stream, he stripped himself 
of his usual habiliments, and, though they were 
old familiar friends, cast them aside as if in scorn, 
stuffing them into a hole inthe bank. After per- 
forming long and careful ablutions, he decked him- 
self in his new rig, and tying up in a bundle his 
superfluous trappings, emerged on the moorland 
in appearance and in dignity the very lord of 
the manor! ‘* Faix,” thought Jock, as he paced 
along, ‘‘ the Sterlin’ wasna far wrang when it telt 
me that ‘a man’s a man for a’ that !’” 

Instead of pursuing his way direct to Drumsylie, 
he diverged to a village half-way between Castle 
Bennock and his final destiuation. 


With his money 
in his pocket he put up like a gentleman at a 
superior lodging-house, where he was received with 


the respect becoming his appearance. Early on 
Sunday morning, when few were awake, he en- 
tered Drumsylie with a sheepish feeling and 
such fear of attracting the attention of its gamins 
as made him run quickly to the house of an old 
widow, where he hoped to avoid all impertinent 
inquiries until he could determine upon his future 
proceedings. These were materially affected by the 
information which in due time he received, that 
Adam Mercer had been suddenly seized with illness 
on the day after he had left Drumsylic, and was 
confined to bed. 


(To be continued.) 
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AB London Story. 
By GEORGE MAC DONALD, Author of “ David Elginbrod,” “ Alec Forbes,” &c. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—THE TEMPTER. 

Tue next day, Thomas had made up his mind not 
to go near Guild Court; but in the afternoon 
Mr. Stopper himself sent him to bring an old ledger 
from the floor above Mrs. Boxall’s. As he got down 
from his perch, and proceeded to get his hat— 

“ There’s no use in going round such a way,” said 
Mr. Stopper. “Mr. Boxall’s not in; you can go through 
hisroom. Here’s the key of the door Only mind 
you lock it when you come back.” 

The key used to lie in Mr. Boxall’s drawer, but 
now Mr. Stopper took it from his own. Thomas was 
not altogether pleased at the change of approach, 
though why, he would hardly have been able to tell. 
Probably he felt something as a miser would feel, into 
whose treasure-cave the new gallery of a neighbour- 
ing mine threatened to break. He was, as it were, 
exposed upon the flank. Annoyance instantly clouded 
the expression of eagerness which he had not been 
able to conceal; and neither the light nor the fol- 
lowing cloud escaped Mr. Stopper, who, although the 
region of other men’s thoughts was dark as pitch to 
him in the usual relation he bore to them, yet the 
moment his interests or—rare case—his feelings 
brought him into the contact of opposition with any 


man, all theman’s pregnable points lay bare before him. 
Thomas had nothing to do but take the key and 


go. He had now no opportunity of spending more 
than one moment with Lucy. When the distance 
was of some length, he could cut both ways, and 
pocket the time gained; now there was nothing to 
save'upon. Nevertheless, he sped up the stair as if 
he would overtake old Time himself. 

Rendered prudent, or cunning, by his affections, he 
secured the ordered chaos of vellum before he knocked 
at Mrs. Boxall’s door, which he then opened without 
waiting for the response to his appeal. 

* Lucy! Lucy!” he said; “I have but one half- 
minute, and hardly that.” 

Lucy appeared with the rim of a rainy sunset 
about her eyes. The rest of her face was still as a 
day that belonged to not one of the four seasons— 
that had nothing to do. 

“Tf you have forgotten yesterday, Thomas, I 
have not,’’ she said. 

“Qh! never mind yesterday,” he said. “I’m 
coming in to-night; and I can stay as long as I 
please. My father and mother are gone to Folke- 
stone, and there’s nobody to know when I go home. 
Isn’t it jolly ?” 

And without waiting for an answer, he scudded 
like Poppie. But what in Poppie might be graceful, 
was not dignified in Thomas; and I fear Lucy felt 
this, when he turned the corner to the staircase with 


the huge ledger under his arm, and his coat flying 
—21 





out behind him. But she would not have felt it had 
she not had on the preceding evening, for the first 
time, a peep into his character. 

As he re-entered the counting-house he was aware 
of the keen glance cast at him by Stopper, and felt 
that he reddened. But he laid the ledger on the 
desk before him, and perched again with as much in- 
difference as he could assume. 

Wearily the hours passed. How could they other- 
wise pass with figures, figures everywhere, Stopper 
right before him at the double desk, and Lucy one 
story removed and inaccessible? Some men would 
work all the better for knowing their treasure so 
near, but Thomas had not yet reached such a repose. 
Indeed, he did not yet love Lucy well enough for 
that. People talk about loving too much; for my 
part I think all the mischief comes of loving too little. 
‘The dinner-hour at length arrived. Thomas, how- 
ever, was not in the way of attempting to see Lucy 
at that time. He would have said that there was too 
much coming and going of the clerks about that hour: 
I venture to imagine that a quiet enjoyment of his 
dinner had something to do with it. Now, although 
I can well enough understand a young fellow in love 
being as hungry as a hawk, I cannot quite under- 
stand his spending an hour over his dinner when the 
quarter of it would be enough, and the rest might 
give him if but one chance of one peep at the lady. 
On the present occasion, however, seeing he had the 
whole evening in prospect, Thomas may have been 
quite right to devote himself to his dinner, the news- 
paper, and anticipation. At all events, he betook 
himself to one of the courts off Cornhill, and ascended 
to one of those eating-houses which abound in London 
City, where a man may generally dine well, and 
always at moderate expense. 

Now this was one of the days on which Thomas 
usually visited Mr. Molken. But as he had missed 
two lessons, the spider had become a little anxious 
about his fly, and knowing that Thomas went to dine 
at this hour, and knowing also where he went, he 
was there before him, and on the outlook for his en- 
trance. This was not the sort of place the German 
generally frequented. He was more likely to go 
prowling about Thames Street for his dinner; but 
when Thomas entered, there he was signalling to him | 
to take his place beside him. Thomas did not see | 
that in the dark corner of an opposite box sat Mr. | 
Stopper. He obeyed the signal, and a steak was pre- 
sently broiling for him upon the gridiron at the other 
end of the room. 

“You vas not come fore your lesson de letst time, 
Mistare Verbose,” said Molken. 

“No,” answered Thomas, who had not yet made a 
confidant of Mr. Molken. “ I was otherwise engaged.” 
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He spoke quite carelessly. 
“Ah! yes. Oddervise,” said Molken, and said no 


| more. 


Presently he broke into a suppressed laugh, which 
caused Thomas, who was very sensitive as to his 
personal dignity, to choke over his tankard of bitter 
| ale, with which he was consoling himself for the 
delay of his steak. 
|| What isit you find so amusing, Mr. Molken?” 
|| he asked. 

“TI beg your pardon,” returned Molken. “It was 
very rude; but I could not help it. I will tell you 
one story I did see last night. I am a man of de 
| vorld, as you know, Mr. Verbose.” 

My reader must excuse me if I do not keep to the 
representation of the fellow’s German-English. It is 
hardly worth doing, and I am doubtful, besides, 
whether I can do it well. 

“Tam aman of the world,” said Molken, “ and I 
was last night in one of those shops, what you call 
them—paradise; no, the other thing—hell—where 
they have the spinning thing—the roulette—and the 
Rouge et Noir, and cetera. I do not mean to say that 
I was gambling. Oh! no. I was at the bar having 
a glass of Judenlip, when lo! and behold! down 
through the green door, with a burst, comes a young 
man I knew. He was like yourself, Mr. Worboise, 
a clerk in a counting-house.”’ 


Thomas winced but said nothing. He regarded 


his business as he ought to have regarded himself, 
namely, as something to be ashamed of. 
“Well, he comes up to me, and he says, ‘ Herr 


Molken, we are old friends; will you lend me a sove- 
reign?’ ‘No,’ I said, ‘Mr. ——,’—I forget the young 
man’s name, but I did know him—‘I never lend money 
for gambling purposes. Get the man whowon your last 
sovereign to lend you another. For my own part, 
I’ve had enough of that sort of thing.’ For you see, 
Mr. Thomas, I fave gambled in my time—yes, and 
made money by it, though I spent it as foolishly as I 
gotit. You don’t think I would spend my time in 
teaching Ich habe, Du hast, if I hadn’t given up 
gambling. But university men, you know, learn bad 
habits.” 

“‘ What did he say to that?” asked Thomas. 

“ He swore and turned away as if he was choking. 
But the fact was, Mr. Verbose, I hadn’t a sovereign 
in my possession. I wasn’t going to tell him that. 
But if I had had one, he should have had it; for I 
can’t forget the glorious excitement it used to be to 
see the gold lying like a yellow mole-hill on the table, 
and to think that one fortunate turn might send it all 
into your own pockets.” 

** But he didn’t choke, did he?’ said Thomas, 
| weakly trying to be clever. 

“No. And I will tell you how it was that he 
didn’t. ‘By Jove!’ he cried. NowI had seen him 
fumbling about his waistcoat as if he would tear his 
heart out, and all at once dive his two forefingers into 
_ a little pocket that was meant to hold a watch, only the 
| watch had gone up the spout long ago. ‘ By Jove!’ 
| he said—that’s the right swear isn’t it, Mr. Verbose? 





—and then he rushed through the green door again. 
I followed him, for I wanted to see what he was after. 
In half an hour he had broken the bank. He had 
found a sovereign in that little pocket. How it got 
there the devil only knew. He swept his money into | 
his pockets and turned to go. I saw the people of 
the house getting between him and the door, and 
I saw one of the fellows—I knew him—who had 
lost money all the evening, going to pick a quarrel 
with him. For those gamblers have no honour in | 
them. So I opened the door as if to leave the room, || 
and pretending to hesitate as if I had left something, | 
kept it open, and made asign to him to bolt, which he | 
understood at once, and was down-stairs in a moment, | 
and I after him. Now let me tell you a secret,” conti- | 
nued Molken, leaning across the table, and speaking | 
very low and impressively,—“ that young man con- 
fessed to me that same evening, that when I refused 
him the sovereign, he had just lost the last of two | 
hundred pounds of his master’s money. To-day I 
hope he has replaced it honestly as he ought; for his 
winnings that night came to more than seven hun- 
dred.” 

* But he was a thief,” said Thomas, bluntly. 

“Well, so he was; but no more a thief than many 
a respectable man who secures his own and goes on 
risking other people’s money. It’s the way of the 
world. However, as I told you, J gave it up long 
ago. There was a time in my life when I used to 
live by it.” 

“ How did you manage that ?” 

‘“‘ There are certain rules to be observed, that’s all. | 
Only you must stick to them. For one thing, you 
must make up your mind never to lose more than a | 
certain fixed sum any night you play. If you stick | 
to that, you will find your winnings always in excess | 
of your losses.” 

** How can that be?” 

“Oh, I don’t pretend to account for it. Gam- 
ing has its laws 4s well as the universe generally. 
Everything goes by laws, you know—laws that can- 
not be found out'except by experiment; and that, as 
I say, is one of the laws of gambling.” 

All this time Mr. Stopper had been reading Mr. 
Molken’s face. Suddenly Tom caught sight of his | 
superior ; the warning of Wither rushed back on his | 
mind, and he grew pale as death. Molken perceiving 
the change, sought for its cause, but saw nothing save 
a stony gentleman in the opposite box sipping sherry, | 
and picking the ripest pieces out of a Stilton. 

“Don’t look that way, Molken,” said Tom, in an 
undertone. ‘ That’s our Mr. Stopper.” 

“Well, haven’t we as good a right to be here as 
Mr. Stopper?” returned Molken, in a voice equally 
inaudible beyond the table, but taking piercing eye- 
shots at the cause of Tom’s discomposure. 

The two men very soon had something like each | 
other’s measure. They could each understand his | 
neighbour’s rascality, while his own seemed to each 
only a law of Nature, 

“You generally pay, don’t you?” added Molken. 

Tom laughed. 
































|| besides, which, I will be bound, he does not. 
| that’s nothing to the point. 
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“Yes, I do generally, and a penny to the cook 
But 
He hates me, though 
why, I’m sure I don’t—I can only guess.” 

“Some girl, I suppose,” said Molken, coolly. 

Thomas felt too much flattered to endeavour even 
to dilute the insinuation ; and Molken went on. 

“Well, but how can the fellow bear malice? Of 
course, he must have seen from the first that he 
had no chance with you. I'll tell you what, Wor- 
boise; I have had a good deal of experience, and it is 
my conviction, from what I have seen of you, that 
you are one of the lucky ones—one of the elect, you 
know—born to it, and can’t help yourself.” 
_ Tom pulled out his watch. 

“Half an hour to spare yet,” he said. 
to the smoking-room.”’ 

Having ordered a bottle of Rhine-wine, Tom turned 
to Molken, and said— 

“What did you mean by saying that I was one of 


* Come up 


| the lucky ones ?” 


“Qh, don’t you know there are some men born 


| under a lucky star—as they would have said in old 
times? What the cause is, of course I don’t know, 
| except it be that Heaven must have some favourites, 


if only for the sake of variety. At all events, there 
is no denying that some men are born to luck. They 


| are lucky in everything they put their hands to. Did 


| whatever you tried. You are cut out for it. 
| have the luck-mark on you. 


you ever try your luck in a lottery, now?” 

“T did in a raffle once.” 

Well?” 

“T won a picture.” 

“Ttold you so! And it would be just the same 
You 
I was sure of it.” 

“ How can you tell that?” asked Tom, lingering 
like a fly over the sweet poison, and ready to swallow 


| almost any absurdity that represented him as some- 
| thing different from the run of ordinary mortals, of 


whom he was, as yet at least, a very ordinary 
specimen. 

“Never you mind how I can tell. But I will tell 
you this much, that I have experience; and your own 
Bacon says that the laws of everything are to be found 


| out by observation and experiment. -I have observed, 





and I have experimented, and I tell you you area 
lucky one.” 
Tom stroked the faintest neutrality of a coming 


moustache, ponderingly and pleasedly, and said 


nothing. 
“‘ By-the-bye, are you coming to me to-night?” 


asked Molken. 


**No—o,” answered Tom, still stroking his upper 


lip with the thumb and forefinger of his left hand, 
|| “I think not. I believe I have an engagement to- 


night, somewhere or other.” 
He took out his pocket-book, and pretended to look. 
““Yes. I can’t have my lesson to-night.” 
“Then I needn’t stop at home for you.—By-the- 


|| Way, have you a sovereign about you? I wouldn't 
|| trouble you, you know, only, as I told you, I haven’t 


gotone. I believe your quarter is out to-night.” 





“Oh, I beg your pardon; I ought to have thought 
of that. I have two half-sovereigns in my pocket, | 
and no more, I am sorry to say. Will one of them 
do for to-night? You shall have more to-morrow.” 

“Oh, thank you; if’s of no consequence. Well, I | 
don’t know—I think I wil! take the ten shillings, 
for I want to go out this evening. Yes. Thank 
you. Nevermind to-morrow, except it be convenient.” 

Tom settled the bill, and put the change of the 
other half-sovereign in his pocket. 
at the door of the tavern, and he went back to the | 
counting-house. 

“Who was that with you at the Golden Fleece, 
Tom?” asked Mr. Stopper, as he entered ; for he took 
advantage of his position to be as rude as he found || 
convenient. i! 

Taken by surprise, Tom answered at once— 

“ Mr. Molken.” 

* And who’s he?” asked Stopper again. 

“My German master,’ answered Tom. 

The next moment he could have knocked his head 
against the wall with indignation at himself. For, || 
always behindhand when left to himself, he was ready 
enough when played upon by another to respond and | 


Tepent. 


“He’s got a hang-dog phiz of his own,” said 
Mr. Stopper, as he plunged again into the business 
before him, writing away as deliberately as if it had | 
been on parchment instead of foolscap; for Stopper | 
was never in a hurry, and never behind. 

Tom’s face flushed red with wrath. 

“Tl thank you to be civil in your remarks on my 
friends, Mr. Stopper.” 

Mr. Stopper answered with a small puff of windy || 
breath from distended lips. He blew, in short. Tom 
felt his eyes waver. He grew almost blind with 
rage. If he had followed his inclination, he would 
have brought the ruler beside him down, with a ter- 
rible crack, on the head before him. ‘“ Why didn’t 
he?” does my reader inquire? Just because of his 
incapacity for action of any sort. He did not refrain 
in the pity that disarms some men in the midst of 
their wrath, nor yet from the sense that vengeance is 
God’s business, and will be carried out in a mode 
rather different from that in which man would pro- | 
secute his. 


CHAPTER XIX.—HOW TOM SPENT THE EVENING. 


Wuen Tom left the office he walked into Mr. 
Kitely’s shop, for he was afraid lest, Mr. Stopper 
should sce him turn up to Guild Court.- He had 
almost forgotten Mr. Kitely’s behaviour about the 
book he would not keep for him, and his resentment 
was gone quite. There was nobody in the shop but 
Mattie. 

“Well, chick,’ said Thomas, kindly, but more 
condescendingly than suited Miss Matilda’s tastes. i] 

“ Neither chick nor child,” she answered promptly, | 
though where she got the phrase is a mystery, as in- 
deed is the case with almost all the sayings of such 
children. 

«‘ What are you, then? A fairy?” 














Molken left him || 
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| off. 


| nor there. 
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“Tf I was, I know what I would do. Oh, wouldn’t 
I just! I should think I would!” 

“Well, what would you do, little Miss What’s- 
your-name ?”’ 

“My name is Miss Kitely ; but that’s neither here 
Oh, no! it’s not me! Wouldn’t I just!” 

“Well, Miss Kitely, I want to know what you 
would do if you were a fairy ?” 

“T would turn your eyes into gooseberries, and 
your tongue into a bit of leather a foot long; and 
every time you tried to speak your long tongue would 
slap your blind eyes and make you cry.” 

“What a terrible doom!” returned Thomas, offended 
at the child’s dislike to him, but willing to carry it 
“ Why ?” 

“ Because you’ve made Miss Burton’s eyes red, you 
naughty man! Jknow you. It must be you. No- 
body else could make her eyes red but you, and you 
go and do it.” 

Thomas’s first movement was of anger; for he felt, 
as all who have concealments are ready to feel, that 


| he was being uncomfortably exposed. He turned his 


back on the child, and proceeded to examine the 
books on a level with his face. While he was thus 
engaged, Mr. Kitely entered. 

* How do you do, Mr. Worboise?”’ he said. “ I’ve 


| got another copy of that book you and I fell out 


{ 
: 








about some time ago. 
at half the price.” 

It was evident that the bookseller wanted to be 
conciliatory. Thomas, in his present mood, was 
inclined to repel his advances, but he shrunk from 
contention, and said, 

“Thank you. I shall be glad to have it. 
much is it?” 

Mr. Kitely named the amount, and, ashamed to 
appear again unable, even atthe reduced price, to pay 
for it, Thomas pulled out the last farthing of the 
money in his pocket, which came to the exact sum 
required, and pocketed the volume. 

“Tf you would excuse a man who has seen some- 
thing of the world—more than was good for him at 
one time of his life—Mr. Worboise,” said Mr. Kitely, 
as he pocketed the money, ‘ I would give you a hint 
about that German up the court. He’s a clever 
fellow enough, I daresay—perhaps too clever. Don’t 
you have anything to do with him beyond the Ger- 
man. Take my advice. I don’t sit here all day 
at the mouth of the court for nothing. I can see 
what comes in my way as well as another man.” 

“What is there to say against him, Mr. Kitely ? 
I haven’t seen any harm in him.” 

“T’m not going to commit myself in warning you, 
Mr. Worboise. But Ido warn you. Look out, and 
don’t let him lead you into mischief.” 

“TI hope I am able to take care of myself, Mr. 


I can let you have this one 


How 


| Kitely,’’ said Thomas, with a touch of offence. 


“TI hope you are, Mr. Worboise,” returned the 
bookseller, drily ; “ but there’s no offence meant in 
giving you the hint.” 

At this moment Mr. Stopper passed the window. 


; Thomas listened for the echo of his steps up the arch- 





way, and as none came, he knew that he had gone 
along the street. He waited, therefore, till he thought 
he must be out of sight, and then sped uneasily from 
the shop, round the corner, and up to Mrs. Boxall’s 
door, which the old lady herself opened for him, not 
looking so pleased as usual to see him. Mr. Molken 
was watching from the opposite ground-floor window. 
A few minutes after, Mr. Stopper repassed the win- 
dow of Mr. Kitely’s shop, and went into the count- 
ing-house with a pass-key. 

Thomas left Mrs. Boxall to shut the door, and 
rushed eagerly up the stuirs, and into the sitting- 
room. There he found the red eyes of which Mattie 
had spoken. 
her manner was constrained, and her lips trembled 
as if she were going to cry. Thomas would have 


put his arm round her and drawn her to him, but she | 


gently pushed his arm away, and he felt as many a 
man has felt, and every man, perhaps, ought to feel, 
that in the gentlest repulse of the woman he loves 
there is something terribly imperative and absolute. 

“ Why, Lucy!”’ he said, in a tone of hurt; “ what 
have I done?” 

“Tf you can forget so soon, Thomas,’ answered 
Lucy, “I cannot. Since yesterday I see things in a 
different light altogether. I cannot, for your sake 
any more than my own, allow things to go on in this 
doubtful way.” 

“Oh! but, Lucy, I was taken unawares yesterday ; 
and to-day, now I have slept upon it, I don’t see there 
is any such danger. I ought to be a match for that 
brute Stopper, anyhow.” 

Yet the brute Stopper had outreached him, or, at 
least, “‘ served him out”’ three or four times that very 
day, and he had refused to acknowledge it to him- 
self, which was all his defence, poor wretch. 

“ But that is not all the question, Thomas. It is 
not right. At least, it seems to me that it is not right 
to go on like this. People’s friends ought to know. 
I would not have done it if Grannie hadn’t been to 
know. But then I ought to have thought of your 
friends as well as my own.” 

“But there would be no difficulty if I had only a 
grandmother,” urged Thomas, “and one as good as 
yours. I shouldn’t have thought of not telling.” 

“T don’t think the difficulty of doing right makes 
it unnecessary to do it,” said Lucy. 

“T think you might trust that to me, Lucy,” said 
Thomas, falling back upon his old attempted relation 
of religious instructor to his friend. 

Lucy was silent for a moment; but after what she 
had gone through in the night, she knew that the 
time had come for altering their relative position if 
not the relation itself. 

“No, Thomas,” she said; “I must take my own 
duty into my own hands. I wild not go on this way.” 

“Do you think then, Lucy, that in affairs of this 
kind a fellow ought to do just what his parents 
want?” 

“No, Thomas. But I do think he ought not to 
keep such things secret from them.” 

‘Not evenif they are unreasonableand tyrannical?” 








Lucy rose and held out her hand, but | 
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“No. A man who will not take the consequences | “Up stairs, uncle, I believe.” 


of loving cannot be much of a lover.” 
’ “Tucy!” cried Thomas, now stung to the heart. 


| «Is she aware of that fellow’s presence ?”’ 


** You are not very polite, uncle,” said Lucy, with 


“T can’t help it, Thomas,” said Lucy, bursting | dignity. “This is my friend, Mr. Worboise, whom I 


into tears ; “I must speak the truth, and if you cannot 
bear it, the worse for me—and for you, too, Thomas.” 

“Then you mean to give me up?” said Thomas, 
pathetically, without, however, any real fear of such 
an unthinkable catastrophe. 

“Tf it be giving you up to say I will not marry a 
man who is too much afraid of his father and mother 
to let them know what he is about, then I do give you 
up. But it will be you who give me up if you re- 
fuse to acknowledge me as you ought.” 

Lucy could not have talked like this ever before in 
her life. She had gone through an eternity of 
suffering in the night. She was a woman now. She 
had been but a girl before. Now she stood high above 
Thomas. He was but a boy still, and not beautiful 
as such. She was all at once old enough to be his 
mother. There was no escape from the course she 
took; no dodging was possible. This must be. But 
she was and would be gentle with poor Thomas. 

“You do not love me, Lucy,” he cried. 

“My poor Thomas, I do love you; love you so 
dearly that I trust and pray you may be worthy of 
my love. Go and do as you ought, and come back to 
me—like one of the old knights you talk about,” she 
added, with the glimmer of a hopeful smile, “ bring- 
ing victory to his lady.” 

“T will, I will,” said Thomas, overcome by her 
solemn beauty and dignified words. It was as if she 
had cast the husk of the girl, and had come out a 
saving angel. But the perception of this was little 
more to him yet than a poetic sense of painful pleasure. 

“T will, I will,” he said. “ But I cannot to-night, 
for my father and mother are both at Folkestone. 
But I will write to them—that will be best.” 

“ Any way you like, Thomas. I don’t care how 
you do it, so it is done.” 

All this time the old lady, having seen that some- 
thing was wrong, had discreetly kept out of the way, 
for she knew that the quarrels of lovers at least are 
most easily settled between themselves. Thomas now 
considered it all over and done with, and Lucy, over- 
joyed at her victory, leaned into his arms, and let 
him kiss her ten times. Such a man, she ought not, 
perhaps—only she did not know better—to have 
allowed to touch her till he had done what, he had 
promised. To some people the promise is the difficult 
part, to others the performance. To Thomas, un- 
happily, the promising was easy. 

They did not hear the door open. It was now 
getting dark, but the two were full in the light of the 
window, and visible enough to the person who entered. 
He stood still for one moment, during which the 
lovers unwound their arms. Only when parting, they 
became aware thata man was in the room. He came 
forward with hasty step. It was Richard Boxall. 
Thomas looked about for his hat. Lucy stood firm 
and quiet, waiting. 

* Lucy, where is your grandmother?” 


believe you know. Of course I do not receive visitors 
without my grandmother's knowledge.” 

Mr. Boxall choked an oath in his throat, or rather 
the oath nearly choked him. He turned and went 


down the stair again; but neither of them heard the 
Thomas and Lucy stared at each 


outer door close. 
other in dismay. 

The facts of the case were these, as near as I can 
guess. The Ningpo had dropped down to Gravesend, 
and the Boxalls had joined her there. But some 
delay had arisen, and she was not to sail till the next 
morning. Mr. Boxall had resolved to make use of |! 
the time thus gained or lost, and had come up to }| 
town. I cannot help believing that it was by contri- | 
vance of Mr. Stopper, who had watched Tom and seen | 
him go up the court, that he went through the door |! 
from his private room, instead of going round, which | 
would have given warning to the lovers. Possibly | 
he returned intending to see his mother; but after | 
| the discovery he made, avoided her partly because 
he was angry and would not quarrel with her the || 
last thing before his voyage, 
sideration, he must have seen that he had no ground | 





| known nothing about Tom in relation to Mary, ex- 
| cept Tom had told her, which was not at all likely. 
| But before he had had time to see this, he was on 
| his way to Gravesend again. 
wellas obstinate about everything wherein his family 
was concerned, that the sight of Tom with his Mary’s | 
cousin was enough to drive all reflection out of him | 
for an hour at least. 

Thomas and Lucy stood and stared at each other. 
Thomas stared from consternation; Lucy only stared 
at Tom. 

* Well, Thomas,” she said at last, with a sweet | 
watery smile; for she had her lover, and she had lost 
her idol. She had got behind the scenes, and could 
worship no more; but Dagon was a fine idea, not- 
withstanding his fall, and if she could not set him up 
on his pedestal again, she would at least try to give 
him an arm-chair. Fish-tailed Dagon is an unfor- 
tunate choice for the simile, I know, critical reader ; 
but let it pass, and, the idea it illustrates being by no 
means original, let the figure at least have some claim 
to the distinction. 

“ Now he’ll go and tell my father,” said Tom; 
“and I wish you knew what a row my mother and 
he will make between them.” 

“ But why, Tom? Have they any prejudice 
against me? Do they know there is such a person?” 

“T don’t know. They may have heard of you at 
your uncle’s.” 

“Then why should they be so very angry ?” 

‘ My father because you have no money, and my | 
mother because you have no grace.” 

* No grace, Tom! Am I so very clumsy ?’ 

Thomas burst out laughing. 
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Upon maturer con- |! 


| for quarrelling with her at all, for she could have || 


He was so touchy as || 
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“T forgot,” he said. ‘ You were not brought up to 
| my mother’s slang. She and her set use Bible words 
| till they make you hate them.” 

“ But you shouldn’t hate them. They are good in 
| themselves, though they be wrong used.”’ 

“ That’s all very well. Only if you had been tried 
| with them as I have been, I am afraid you would have 
' had to give in to hating them, as well as me, Lucy. 

| I never did like that kind of slang. But what am I 

|| to do with old Boxall—I beg your pardon—with 
| your uncle Richard? He’ll be sure to write to my 

father before he sails. They’re friends, you know.” 
“‘ Well, but you will be beforehand with him, and 

then it won’t matter. You were going to do it at any 

rate, and the thing now is to have the start of him,” 

; said Lucy, perhaps not sorry to have in the occurrence 
| an additional spur to prick the sides of Thomas’s 
| intent. 

“Yes, yes, that’s all very well,” returned Thomas, 

dubiously, as if there was a whole world behind it. 

“Now, dear Tom, do go home at once, and write. 
|| You will save the last post if you do,” said Lucy 
|; decidedly ; for she saw more and more the necessity, 
|| for Thomas’s own sake, of urging him to action. 

“So, instead of giving me a happy evening, you 
| are going to send me home to an empty house!” 

* You see the thing must be done, or my uncle will 
be before you,” said Lucy, beginning to be vexed 
with him for his utter want of decision, and with her- 
self for pushing him towards such an act. Indeed, 
she felt all at once that perhaps she had been un- 
maidenly. But there was no choice except to do it, 
or break off the engagement. 

Now whether it was that her irritation influenced 
her tone and infected Tom with like irritation, or that 
he could not bear being thus driven to do what he so 
‘f much disliked, while on the whole he would have 

' preferred that Mr. Boxall should tell his father and 
so save him from the immediate difficulty, the evil 
| spirit in him arose once more in rebellion, and, like 
| the mule that he was, he made an effort to unseat the 
| gentle power that would have urged him along the 
only safe path on the mountain-side. 
“Lucy, I will not be badgered in this way. If 
you can’t trust me, you won’t get anything that way.” 
Lucy drew back a step and looked at him for one 

‘|; moment; then turned and left the room. Thomas 
|| waited for a minute ; then, choosing to arouse a great 

,|| sense of injury in his bosom, took his hat, and went 
|! out, banging the door behind him. 

‘||. Justas he banged Lucy’s door, out came Mr. Molken 
|; from his. It was as if the devil had told a hawk to 

|| wait, and he would fetch him a pigeon. 

‘|| “Coming to have your lesson after all?” he asked, 
0 as Thomas, from very indecision, made a step or two 
‘|! towards him. 

| No; I don’t feel inclined for a lesson to-night.” 
||“ Where are you going, then?” 
“Oh, I don’t know,” answered Tom, trying to 
look no-how in particular. 
“ Come along with me, then. I’ll show you some- 
| thing of life after dark.” 
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“ But where are you going ? 

“You'll see that when we get there. 
afraid, are you?” | 

“ Not I,” answered Tom; “ only a fellow likes to 
know where he’s going. That's all.” 

“Well, where would you like to go? A young | 
fellow like you really ought to know something of | 
the world he lives in. You are clever enough, in all | 
conscience, if you only knew a little more.” 

“Go on, then. I don’t care. It’s nothing to me | 
where I go. Only,’’ Tom added, “I have no money 
in my pocket. I spent my last shilling on this copy | 


You're not | 


of Goethe’s poems.” | 


“ Ah, you never spent your money better! There 





| 
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was a man, now, that never contented himself with | 
hearsay ! He would know all the ways of life for him- || 


self—else how was he to judge of themall? He would | 


taste of everything, that he might know the taste of || 


it. Why should a man be ignorant of anything that 


can be known? Come along. I will take care of | 


you. See if I don’t!” 
“ But you can’t be going anywhere in London for | 
nothing. And I tell you I haven’t got a farthing 
in my purse.” 

“‘ Never mind that. 
Now I am going to make a clean breast of it, as you 
English call it; though why there should be any- 
thing dirty in keeping your own secrets I don’t know. 
I want to make an experiment with you.” 

“Give me chloroform, and cut me up ?” said Tom, 
reviving as his quarrel with Lucy withdrew a little 
into the background. 


“Not quite that. You shall neither take chloro- | 


form, nor have your eyes bandaged, nor be tied to the 


table. You can go the moment you have had enough | 
En- | 


of it. It is merely for the sake of my theory. 
tirely an experiment.” 

“Perhaps, if you told me your theory, I might 
judge of the nature of the experiment.” 

“T told you all about it the other day. You are 
one of those fortunate mortals doomed to be lucky. 
Why, I knew one—not a gambler, I don’t mean that 
—whose friends at last would have nothing to do 
with him where any chance was concerned. If it 
was only sixpenny points, they wouldn’t play a single 
rubber of whist with him except he was their partner. 


In fact, the poor wretch was reduced to play only | 
with strangers—comparative strangers, I mean, of 


course. He won everything.” 

“Then what do you want with me? Out with it.” 

*T only want to back you. You don’t understand 
the thing. You shan’t spend a farthing. I have 
plenty.”—Here Molken pulled a few sovereigns from 
his pocket as he went on, and it never occurred to 
Tom to ask how he had them, seeing he was so hard- 
up at dinner-time.— It’s all for my theory of luck, I 
assure you. I have given up practical gambling, as 
I told you, long ago. It’s not right. I have known 
enough about it, I confess to you—you know we un- 
derstand each other; but I confess too—my theory 
—I am anxious about that.” 


It shan’t cost you anything.— | 


All this time they had been walking along, Thomas _ 
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paying no heed to the way they went. He would 
have known little about it, however, well as he 
thought he knew London, for they had entered a 
region entirely unknown to him. 

“But you haven’t told me, after all,” he said, 
‘where you are going.” 

“Here,” answered Molken, pushing open the swing- 


door of a publichouse. 
* 


* * * * 


The next morning Thomas made his appearance in 
the office at the usual hour, but his face was pale and 
his eyes were red. His shirt-front was tumbled and 
dirty, and he had nearly forty shillings in his pocket. 
He never looked up from his work, and now and then 
pressed his hand to his head. This Mr. Stopper saw 
and enjoyed. 


CHAPTER XX.—HOW LUCY SPENT THE NIGHT. 
Wuen Lucy left the room, with her lover—if lover 
he could be called—alone in it, her throat felt as if it 
| would burst with the swelling of something like 
bodily grief. She did not know what it was, for she 
had never felt anything like it before. She thought she 
was going to die. Her grandmother could have told 
_ her that she would be a happy woman if she did aot 
have such a swelling in her throat a good many times 
without dying of it: but Lucy strove desperately to 
| hide it from her. She went to her own room and 
| threw herself on her bed, but started up again when 
| she heard the door bang, flew to the window, and 
saw all that passed between Molken and Thomas till 
they left the court together. She had never seen 
| Molken so full in the face before; and whether it 
was from this full view, or that his face wore more 
| of the spider expression upon this occasion I do not 
| know—I incline to the latter, for I think that an 
| on-looker can read the expression of two counten- 
| ances better, sometimes, than those engaged in con- 
versation can read each other’s—however it was, 
| she felt a dreadful repugnance to Molken from that 
|; moment, and became certain that he was trying in 
| Some way or other to make his own out of Thomas. 
| With this new distress was mingled the kind, but 
| mistaken self-reproach that she had driven him to it. 
|| Why should she not have borne with the poor boy, who 
| was worried to death between his father and mother 
|, and Mr. Stopper and that demon down there? He 
| would be all right if they would only leave him alone. 
| He was but a poor boy, and, alas! she had driven 
| him away from his only friend—for such she was sure 
she was. She threw herself on her bed, but she could 
_ not rest. All the things in the room seemed pressing 
upon her, as if they had staring eyes in their heads; 
| and there was no heart anywhere. 
| Her grandmother heard the door bang, and came in 
| Search of her. ° 
|  What’s the matter, my pet?” she asked, as she 
| entered the room and found her lying on her bed. 
“Oh, nothing, grannie,” answered Lucy, hardly 
| knowing what she said. 
“You’ve quarrelled with that shilly-shally beau of 
yours, I suppose. Well, let him go—/e’s not much.” 





Lucy made no reply, but turned her face towards 
the wall, as mourners did ages before the birth of 
King Hezekiah. Grannie had learned a little wisdom 
in her long life, and left her. She would geta cup of 
tea ready, for she had great faith in bodily cures for 
mental aches. But before the tea was well in the tea- 
pot Lucy came down in her bonnet and shawl. 

She could not rest. She tossed and turned. What 
could Thomas be about with that man? "What mis- 
chief might he not take him into? Good women, in 
their supposed ignorance of men’s wickedness, are not 
unfrequently like the angels, in that they understand it 
perfectly, without the knowledge soiling one feather 
of their wings. They see it clearly—even from afar. 
Now, although Lucy could not know so much of it as 
many are compelled to know, she had some acquaint- 
ance with the lowest castes of humanity, and the vice 
of the highest is much the same as the vice of the 
lowest, only in general worse—more refined, and more 
detestable. So, by a natural process, without knowing 
how, she understood something of the kind of gulf 


into which a man like Molken might lead Thomas, || 


and she could not bear the thoughts that sprung out 
of this understanding. Hardly knowing what she 


did, she got up and put on her bonnet and shawl, || 


and went down stairs. 


“Where on earth are you going, Lucy?” asked 


her grandmother, in some alarm. 


Lucy did not know in the least what she meant to do. | 


She had had a vague notion of setting out to find 
Thomas somewhere, and rescue him from the grasp 
of Moloch, but, save for the restlessness with which 
her misery filled her, she could never have enter- 
tained the fancy. 
asked her the question, she saw how absurd it would 
be. 
answer, and ordered her way according to her word. 

“T’m going to see little Mattie,” she said. 


walk.” 

“Do then, my dear. 
said the grandmother. 
of tea first.” 


It will do you both good,” 


Lucy drank her cup of tea, then rose, and went to 


the bookshop. Mr. Kitely was there alone. 


“ How’s Mattie to-night, Mr. Kitely? Isshe any | 


better, do you think ?” she asked. 
“She’s in the back room there. 


questions. 
“Oh! I'll just goin to her. You wouldn’t mind 
me taking her out for a little walk, would you ?” 
“Much obliged to you, miss,” returned the book- 
seller, heartily. “It’s not much amusement the poor 
child has. I’m always meaning to do better for her, 
but I’m so tied with the shop that—J don’t know 


hardly how it is, but somehow we go on the old way. | 


She’ll be delighted.” 
Lucy went into the back parlour, and there sat 
Mattie, with her legs curled up beneath her on the 


window-sill, reading a little book, thumbed and worn | | 


at the edges, and brown with dust and use. 


| 
| 


The moment her grandmother | 
Still she could not rest. So she invented an | 
“The | 
child is lonely, andsoamI. I will take her out for a || 


“Only you must have a cup 


I'll call her,’’ | 
said the bookseller, without answering either of Lucy's 
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‘Well, Miss Burton,” she cried, before Lucy had 
time to speak, “I’ve found something here. I think 
it’s what people call poetry. I’m not sure; but I am 
sure it’s good, whatever it is. Only I can’t read it 
very well. Will you read it to me, please, miss ? 
I do like to be read to.” 

“T-want you to come out for a walk with me, 
Mattie,” said Lucy, who was in no humour for read- 
ing. 

Wise Mattie glanced up in her face. She had recog- 
nized the sadness in her tone. 

“Read this first, please, Miss Burton,” she said. 
“I think it will do you good. Things will go wrong. 
I’m sure it’s very sad. And I don’t know what’s to 
be done with the world. It’s always going wrong. 
It’s just like father’s watch. He’s always saying 
there’s something out of order in its inside, and he’s 
always a-taking of it to the doctor, as he calls the 
watchmaker to amuse me. Only I’m not very easy 
to amuse,” reflected Mattie, withasigh. “ But,’ she 
resumed, “I wish I knew the doctor to set the world 
right. The clock o’ St. Jacob’s goesall right, but I’m 
sure Mr. Potter ain’t the doctor to set the world right, 
any more than Mr. Derry is for Mr. Kitely’s watch.” 

The associations in Mattie’s mind were not always 
very clear either to herself or other people: they 
were generally just notwithstanding. - 

“ But you have never been to Mr. Potter’s church 
to know, Mattie.” 

“Oh! haven’t I just? Times and times. Mr. 
Spelt has been a-taking of me. I do believe mother 
thinks I’m going to die, and wants to get me ready. 
I wonder what it all means.” 

“Nonsense, Mattie!’ said Lucy, already turned a 
little aside from her own sorrow by the words of the 
child. ‘ You must put on your hat, and come out 
with me.” 

‘My bonnet, miss. Hats are only fit for very little 
girls. And I won’t go till you read this poetry to 
me—if it be poetry.” ‘ 

Lucy took the book, and read. The verses were 
as follow :— 

As Christ went into Jericho-town, 
*Twas darkness all, from toe to crown, 
About blind Bartimeus, 
He said, Our eyes are more than dim, 
And so, of course, we don’t see Him, 
But David’s Son can see us. 
Cry out, ery out, blind brother, cry ; 
Let not salvation dear go by; 
Have mercy, Son of David. 
Though they were blind, they both could hear— 


They heard, and cried, and he drew near ; 
And so the blind were saved. 


O Jesus Christ, I’m deaf and blind, 
Nothing comes through into my mind, 
I only am not dumb. 
Although I see thee not, nor hear, 
I ery because thou may’st be near: 
O Son of David, come. 


A finger comes into my ear; 

A voice comes through the deafness drear: 
Poor eyes, no more be dim. 

A hand is laid upon mine eyes ; 

I hear, I feel, I see, I rise— 
’Tis He, I follow him. 





Before Lucy had finished reading the not very 
poetic lines, they had somehow or other reached her 
heart. For they had one quality belonging to most 
good poetry—that of directness or simplicity; and | 
never does a mind like hers—like hers, I mean, in || 
truthfulness—turn more readily towards the unseen, 
the region out of which even that which is seen | 
comes, than when a rain-cloud enwraps and hides the ‘| 
world around it, leaving thus, as it were, only the 
passage upward open. She closed the little book 
gently, laid it down, got Mattie’s bonnet, and heedless | 
of the remarks of the child upon the poem, put it on | 
her, and led her out. Her heart was too full to 
speak. As they went through the shop— 

“ A pleasant walk to you, ladies,” said the book- 
seller. 

“Thank you, Mr. Kitely,” returned his daughter, | 
for Lucy could not yet speak. 

They had left Bagot Street, and were in one of the 
principal thoroughfares, before Lucy had got the 
lump in her throat sufficiently swallowed to be able 
to speak. She had not yet begun to consider where | 
they should go. When they came out into the wider || 
street, the sun, now near the going down, was shining | 
golden through a rosy fog. Long shadows lay or 
flitted about over the level street. Lucy had never | 
before taken any notice of the long shadows of even- | 
ing. Although she was a town-girl, and had there- | 
fore had comparatively few chances, yet in such wide | 
streets as she had sometimes to traverse they were 
not a rare sight. In the city, to be sure, they are | 
much rarer. But the reason she saw them now was | 
that her sorrowful heart saw the sorrowfulness of the | 
long shadows out of the rosy mist, and made her | 
mind observe them. The sight brought the tears 
again into her eyes, and yet soothed her. They || 
looked so strange upon that wood-paved street, that | 
they seemed to have wandered from some heathy | 
moor and lost themselves in the labyrinth of the city. || 
Even more than the scent of the hay in the early || 
morning, floating into the silent streets from the fields | 
around London, are these long shadows to the lover of | 
nature, convincing him that what seems the unna- | 
tural Babylon of artifice and untruth, is yet at least | 
within the region of nature, contained in her bosom, | 
and subjected to her lovely laws; is on the earth as | 
truly as the grassy field upon which the child sees with | 
delighted awe his very own shadow stretch out tosuch | 
important, yea portentous length. Even hither come 
the marvels of Nature’s magic. Notallthecommon- | 
places of ugly dwellings, and cheating shops that 
look churches in the face and are not ashamed, can 
shut out that which gives mystery to the glen far 
withdrawn, and loveliness to the mountain-side. 
From this moment Lucy began to see and feel things 
as she had never se@n or felt them before. Her | 
weeping had made way for a deeper spring in her 
nature to flow—a gain far more than sufficient to re- | 
pay the loss of such a lover as Thomas, if indeed she 
must lose him. 

But Mattie saw the shadows too. 

* Well, miss, who'd have thought of such a place 
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as this! I declare it bewilders my poor head. I feel 
every time a horse puts his foot on my shadow as if I 
must cry out. Isn’t it silly? It’s all my big head 
—it’s not me, you know, miss.” 

Lucy could not yet make the remark, and there- 
fore I make it for her—how often we cry out when 
something steps on our shadow, passing yards 
away from ourselves! There is not a phenomenon of 
disease—not even of insanity—that has not its 
counterpart in our moral miseries, all springing from 


| want of faith in God. At least, so it seems to me. 
| That will account for it all, or looks as if it would; 





and nothing else does. 

It seems to me, too, that in thinking of the miseries 
and wretchedness in the world we seldom think of 
the other side. We hear of an event in association 
with some certain individual, and we say—“‘ How 
dreadful! Howmiserable!’’ And perhaps we say— 
“Ts there—can there be a God in the garth when 
such a thing can take place?’”’ But we do not see 
into the region of actual suffering or conflict. We 
do not see the heart where the shock falls. We 
neither see the proud bracing of energies to meet 


_ the ruin that threatens, nor the gracious faint in which 
| the weak escape from writhing. 


We do not see the 
abatement of pain which is paradise to the tortured ; 


| we do not see the gentle upholding in sorrow that 
| comes even from the ministrations of nature—not to 


speak of human nature—to delicate souls. In a 
word, we do not see, and the sufferer himself does not 
understand, how God is present every moment, com- 
forting, upholding, heeding that the pain shall not be 


| more than can be borne, making the thing possible 
| and not hideous. 
' fruits that are to spring therefrom ; and who shall: 
| dare to say where they shall not follow upon such 


I say nothing of the peaceable 


tearing up of the soil? Even those long shadows 
gave Lucy some unknown comfort, flowing from Na- 


| ture’s recognition of the loss of her lover; and she 


clasped the little hand more tenderly, as if she would 
| thus return her thanks to Nature for the kindness 
received. 

To get out of the crowd on the pavement Lucy turned 


| aside intoa lane. She had got half-way down it before 


she discovered that it was one of those through which 
she had passed the night before when she went with 
Thomas to the river. She turned at once to leave it. 
As she turned, right before her stood an open church- 
door. It was one of those sepulchral city churches, 


| where the voice of the clergyman sounds ghostly, and 


it seems as if the dead below were more real in their 


| presence than the half-dozen worshippers scattered 
| among the pews. 


On this occasion, however, there were seven present 
when Lucy and Mattie entered and changed the 


_ mystical number to the magical. 


It was a church named outlandishly after a Scan- 
| dinavian saint. Some worthy had endowed a week 
evening sermon there after better fashion than another 
had endowed the poor of the parish. The name of 
| the latter was recorded in golden letters upon a black 
‘tablet in the vestibule, as the donor of £200, with 





the addition in letters equally golden, 
was ever paid by his trustees. 

I will tell you who the worshippers were. There 
was the housekeeper in a neighbouring warehouse, 
who had been in a tumult all the day, and at night- 
fall thought of the kine-browsed fields of her child- 
hood, and went to church. There was an old man 
who had once been manager of a bank, and had 
managed it ill both for himself and his company; and 
having been dismissed in consequence, had first got 
weak in the brain, and then begun to lay up treasure 
in heaven. Then came a brother and two sisters, 
none of them under seventy. The former kept shift- 
ing his brown wig and taking snuff the whole of the 
service, and the latter two wiping, with yellow silk 
handkerchiefs, brown faces inlaid with coal-dust. 
They could not agree well enough to live together, for 
their father’s will was the subject of constant quarrel. 
They therefore lived in three lodgings at considerable 
distances apart. But every night in the week they 
met at this or that church similarly endowed, sat or 
knelt or stood in holy silence or sacred speech for an 
hour and a half, walked together to the end of the 
lane discussing the sermon, and then separated till 
the following evening. Thus the better parts in 
them made a refuge of the house of God, where they 
came near to each other, and the destroyer kept a 
little aloof for the season. These, with the beadle and 
his wife, and Lucy and Mattie, made up the congre- 
gation. 

Now when they left the lane there was no sun to be 
seen; but when they entered the church, there he was 
—his last rays pouring in through a richly-stained 
window, the only beauty of the building. This window 
—a memorial one—was placed in the northern side 
of the chancel, whence a passage through houses, chim- 
neys, and churches led straight to the sunset, down 
which the last rays I speak of came speeding for one 
brief moment ere all was gone, and the memorial as 
faded and grey as the memory of the man to whom 
it was dedicated. 

This change from the dark lane to the sun-lighted 
church, laid hold of Lucy’s feelings. She did not 
know what it made her feel, but it aroused her with 
some vague sense of that sphere of glory which 
enwraps all our lower spheres, and she bowed her 
knees and her head, and her being worshipped, if her 
thoughts were too troubled to go upwards. The 
prayers had commenced; and as she kneeled, the 
words “‘ He pardoneth and absolveth,” were the first 
that found luminous entrance into her soul; and with 
them came the picture of Thomas, as he left the court 
with the man of the bad countenance. Of him, and 
what he might be about, her mind was full; but 
every now and then a flash of light, in the shape of 
words, broke through the mist of her troubled 
thoughts, and testified of the glory-sphere beyond ; 
till at length her mind was so far calmed that she 
became capable of listening a little to the discourse 
of the preacher. 

He was not a man of the type of Mr. Potter of 
St. Jacob’s, who considered himself possessed of 


None of which 
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| worldly privileges in virtue of a heavenly office not 


one of whose duties he fulfilled in a heavenly fashion. 
Some people considered Mr. Fuller very silly for 
believing that he might do good in a church like this, 
and with a congregation like this, by speaking that 
which he knew, and testifying that which he had seen. 
But he did actually believe it. Somehow or other— 
I think because he was so much in the habit of look- 
ing up to the Father—the prayers took a hold of him 
once more every time he read them; and he so de- 
lighted in the truths he saw that he rejoiced to set 
them forth—was actually glad to talz about them to 
any one who would listen. When he confessed his 
feeling about congregations, he said that he preferred 
twelve people to a thousand. This he considered a 
weakness, however ; except that he could more easily 
let his heart out to the twelve. 

He took for his text the words of our Lord: “Come 
unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden.” 
He could not see the faces of the strangers, for they 
sat behind a pillar, and therefore he had no means of 
discovering that each of them had a heavy-laden 


| heart: Lucy was not alone in trouble, for Syne had 


| been hard upon-Mattie that day. 


He addressed him- 


self especially to the two old women before him, of 


whose story he knew nothing, though their faces 
were as well known to him as the pillars of the 
church. But the basin into which the fountain of his 
speech flowed was the heart of those girls. 

No doubt presented itself as to the truth of what 


| the preacher was saying; nor could either of them 


| have given a single argument from history or criti- 
cism for the reality of the message upon which the 


| preacher founded his exhortation. 
|| dependent upon proof for its working. 


The truth is not 
Its relation 
to the human being is essential, is in the nature of 
things; so that if it be but received in faith—that is, 
acted upon—it works its own work, and needs the 
buttressing of no arguments any more than the true 
operation of a healing plant is dependent upon a 
knowledge of Dioscorides. My reader must not, there- 
fore, suppose that I consider doubt an unholy thing ; 
on the contrary, I consider spiritual doubt a far more 
precious thing than intellectual conviction, for it 
springs from the awaking of a deeper necessity than 
any that can be satisfied from the region of logic. 
But when the truth has begun to work its own in- 
fluence in any heart, that heart has begun to rise out 
of the region of doubt. 

When they came from the church, Lucy and Mattie 
walked hand in hand after the sisters and brother, 
and heard them talk. 

“ He’s a young one, that!” said the old man. 
“He'll know a little better by the time he’s as old as 
I am.” 


«Well, I did think he went a little too far when 


| he said a body might be as happy in the work’us as 


with thousands of pounds in the Bank of England.” 
“T don’t know,” interposed the other sister. “He 


| said it depended on what you'd got inside you. Now, 


if you’ve got a bad temper inside you, all you’ve got 
won’t make you happy.” 





“Thank you, sister. You're very polite, as usual. 
But,.after all, where should we have been but for the 
trifle we've got in the bank ?” 

“You two might ha’ been living together like 
sisters, instead of quarrelling like two cats, if the 
money had gone as it ought to,” said the old man, 
who considered that the whole property belonged of 
right to him, 

By this time they had reached the end of the lane, 
and, without a word to each other, they separated. 

“ Syne,” said Mattie, significantly. Syne was evi- | 
dently her evil incarnation. Lucy did not reply, but | 
hastened home with her, anxious to be alone. She | 
did not leave the child, however, before she had put | 
her to bed, and read again the hymn that had taken | 
her fancy before they went out. 

I will now show my reader how much of the | 
sermon remained upon Lucy’s mind. She sat a few | 
minutes with her grandmother, and then told her that | 
she felt better, but would like to go to bed. So she 
took her candle and went. As soon as she had closed | 
her door, she knelt down by her bedside, and said | 
something like this—more broken, and with long | 
pauses between—but like this :— 

““O Jesus Christ, I come. I don’t know any other | 
way to come. I speak to thee. Oh, hear me. I am | 
weary and heavy laden. Give me rest. Help me to 
put on the yoke of thy meekness and thy lowliness 
of heart, which thou sayest will give rest to our | 
souls. I cannot do it without thy help. Thou couldst 
do it without help. I cannot. Teach me. Give me | 
thy rest. How am I to begin? How am I to take 
thy yoke on me? I must be meek. I am very 
troubled and vexed. Am I angry? Am I unfor- 
giving? Poor Thomas! Lord Jesus, have mercy 
upon Thomas. He does not know what he is doing. 

I will be very patient. I will sit with my hands 
folded, and bear all my sorrow, and not vex Grannie 
with it; and I won’t say an angry word to Thomas. 
But, O Lord, have mercy upon him, and make him | 
meek and lowly of heart. I have not been sitting at 
thy feet and learning of thee. Thou canst take 
all my trouble away by making Thomas good. I 
ought to have tried hard to keep him in the way 
his mother taught him, and I have been idle and 
self-indulgent, and taken up with my music and || 
dresses. I have not looked to my heart to see | 
whether it was meek and lowly like thine. O Lord, | 
thou hast given me everything, and I have not 
thought about thee. I thank thee that thou hast || 
made me miserable, for now I shall be thy child. 
Thou canst bring Thomas home again to thee. | 
Thou canst make him meek and lowly of heart, and || 
give rest to his soul. Amen.” 1] 

Is it any wonder that she should have risen from | 
her knees comforted? I think not. She was already \| 
—gentle and good as she had always been—more || 
meek and lowly. She had began to regard this | 
meekness as the yoke of Jesus, and therefore to will 
it. Already, in a measure, she was a partaker of his 
peace. 

Worn out by her suffering, and soothed by her 
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prayer, she fell asleep the moment she laid her head 
| upon the pillow. And thus Lucy passed the night. 


CHAPTER XXI.—MORE SHUFFLING. 


Tom went home the next night with a racking 
headache. Gladly would he have gone to Lucy to 
comfort him, but he was too much ashamed of his 
behaviour to her the night before, and too uneasy in 
| his conscience. He was, indeed, in an abject con- 
dition of body, intellect, and morals. He went at 
| once to his own room and to bed; fell asleep; woke 
in the middle of the night miserably gnawed by 
“Don Worm, the conscience;’’ tried to pray, and 

found it did him no good; turned his thoughts to 
| Lucy, and burst into tears at the recollection of 
how he had treated her, imagining over and over 
|| twenty scenes in which he begged her forgiveness, 
|| till he fell asleep at last, dreamed that she turned her 
back upon him, and refused to hear him, and woke 
in the morning with the resolution of going to see 
her that night, and confessing everything. 

His father had come home after he went to bed, 
and it was with great trepidation that he went 
|| down to breakfast, almost expecting to find that he 
|| knew already of his relation to Lucy. But Richard 
|| Boxall was above that kind of thing, and Mr. Wor- 
‘| boise was evidently free from any suspicion of the 
|| case. He greeted his son kindly, or rather frankly, 
|| and seemed to be in good spirits. 
| Our friends are well down the channel by this 
| time, with such a fair wind,’ he said. “ Boxall’sa 
| lucky man to be able to get away from business like 
|| that. I-wish you had taken a fancy to Mary, Tom. 
|; She’s sure to get engaged before she comes back. 
|| Shipboard’s a great place for getting engaged. Some 
|| hungry fellow, with a red coat and an empty breeches- 
|| pocket, is sure to pick her up. You might have 
| had her if you had liked. However, you may do as 
| well yet; and you needn’t be in a hurry now. It’s 
|| mot enough that there’s as good fish in the sea: they 
| must come to your net, you know.” 

Tom laughed it off, went to his office, worked the 
| weary day through, and ran round to Guild Court 
| the moment he left business. 

Lucy had waked in the night as well as Tom; but 
| she had waked to the hope that there was a power 
| somewhere—a power working good, and upholding 
them that love it; to the hope that a thought lived 
| all through the dark, and would one day make the 
darkness light about her; to the hope that a heart 
| of love and help was at the heart of things, and would 
|| show itself for her need. When, therefore, Tom 
|| knocked—timidly almost—at the door, and opened it 
| inquiringly, she met him with a strange light in 
\| her pale face, and a smile flickering about a lip that 
| trembled in sympathy with her rain-clouded eyes. 
| She held out her hand to him cordially, but neither 
| offered to embrace—Thomas from shame, and Lucy 
from a feeling of something between that had to 
| be removed before things could be as they were—or 
| rather before their outward behaviour to each other 





could be the same, for things could not to all eternity 
be the same again: they must be infinitely better | 
and more beautiful, or cease altogether. 

Thomas gave-a look for one moment full in Lucy’s 
eyes, and then dropped his own, holding her still 
by the consenting hand. 

“Will you forgive me, Lucy ?” he said, in a voice 
partly choked by feeling, and partly by the presence 
of Mrs. Boxall, who, however, could not hear what | 
passed between them, for she sat knitting at the 
other end of the large room. 

“Oh, Tom!” answered Lucy, with a gentle pres- 
sure of his hand. 

Now, as all that Tom wanted was to be reinstated | 
in her favour, he took the words as the seal of the | 
desired reconciliation, and went no farther with any | 
confession. The words, however, meaning simply 
that she loved him and wanted to love him, ought to 
have made Tom the more anxious to confess all—not | 
merely the rudeness of which he had been guilty and 
which had driven her from the room, but the wrong 
he had done her in spending the evening in such 
company ; for surely it was a grievous wrong to a 
pure girl like Lucy to spend the space between the | 
last and the next pressure of her hand in an atmos- 
phere of vice. But the cloud cleared from his brow, | 
and, with a sudden reaction of spirits, he began to | 
be merry. To this change, however, Lucy did not | 
respond. The cloud seemed rather to fall more 
heavily over her countenance. She turned from him, 
and went to a chair opposite her grandmother. Tom | 
followed, and sat down beside her. He was sympa- 
thetic enough to see that things were not right 
between them after all. But he referred it entirely 
to her uneasiness at his parents’ ignorance of their 
engagement. 

Some of my readers may think that Lucy too was | 
to blame for want of decision; that she ought to 
have refused to see Thomas even once again, till he | 
had made his parents aware of their relation to each | 
other. But knowing how little sympathy and help | 
he had from those parents, she felt that to be severe 
upon him thus would be like turning him out into a 
snowstorm to find his way home across a desolate 
moor; and her success by persuasion would be a | 
better thing for Thomas than her success by compul- 
sion. No doubt, if her rights alone had to be con- 
sidered, and not the necessities of Thomas’s moral 
nature, the plan she did not adopt would have been 
the best. But no one liveth to himself—not even 
a woman whose dignity is in danger—and Lucy did 
not think of herself alone. Yet, for the sake of 
both, she remained perfectly firm in her purpose 
that Thomas should do something. 

“Your uncle has said nothing about that unfortu- || 
nate rencontre, Lucy,” said Tom, hoping that what 
had relieved him would relieve her. “My father | 
came home last night, and the paternal brow is all || 
serene.” | 

“Then I suppose you said something about it, 
Tom?” said Lucy, with a faint hope dawning in | 
her heart. 
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“Oh! there’s time enough for that.—I’ve been 
thinking about it, you see, and I'll soon convince 
' you,” he added, hurriedly, seeing the cloud grow 
deeper on Lucy’s face. ‘I must tell you something 
which I would rather not have mentioned.” 

“Don’t tell me, if you ought not to tell me, 
Tom,” said Lucy, whose conscience had grown more 
delicate than ever, both from the turning of her own 
face towards the light, and from the growing feeling 
that Tom was not to be trusted as a guide. 

“There’s no reason why I shouldn't,” returned 
Tom. “It’s only this—that my father is vexed with 
me because I wouldn’t make love to your cousin 
Mary, and that I have let her slip out of my reach 
now ; for, as he says, somebody will be sure to snap 
her up before she comes back. So it’s just the worst 
time possible to tell him anything unpleasant, you 
know. I really had far better wait till the poor girl 
is well out to sea, and off my father’s mind; for I 
assure you, Lucy, it will be no joke when he does 
know. He’s not in any mood for the news just now, 
I can tell you. And then my mother’s away, too, 
and there’s nobody to stand between me and him.” 

Lucy made no reply to this speech, uttered in the 
| eagerness with which a man, seeking to defend a bad 
position, sends one weak word after another, as if the 
accumulation of poor arguments would make up for 
| the lack of a good one. She sat for a long minute 
| looking down on a spot in the carpet—the sight of 
which ever after was the signal for a pain-throb ; 
then, in a hopeless tone, said, with a great sigh— 

 T’ve done all I can.” 

The indefiniteness of the words frightened Thomas, 
and he began again to make his position good. 

“T tell you what, Lucy,” he said; ‘I give you 
| my promise that before another month is over—that 
is to give my father time to get over his vexation— 
I will tell him all about it, and take the conse- 
quences.” 

Lucy sighed once more, and looked dissatisfied. But 
again it passed through her mind that if she were to 
insist farther, and refuse to see Thomas until he had 
complied with her just desire, she would most likely 
so far weaken, if not break, the bond between them, 
as to take from him the only influence that might 
yet work on him for good, and expose him entirely 
to such influences as she most feared. Therefore 
she said no more. But she could not throw the 
weight off her, or behave to Thomas as she had be- 
haved hitherto. They sat silent for some time— 
Thomas troubled before Lucy, Lucy troubled about 
Thomas. Then, with another sigh, Lucy rose and 
went to the piano. She had never done so before 
when Thomas was with her, for he did not care much 
about her music. Now she thought of it as the only 
way of breaking the silence. But what should she 
play ? 

Then came into her memory a stately, sweet song 
her father used to sing. She did not know where he 
got either the words or the music of it. I know that 
the words are from Petrarch. Probably her father 
had translated them, for he had been much in Italy, 
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and was a delicately gifted man. But whose was the | 


music, except it was hisown,I do not know. And as 


she sang the words, Lucy perceived for the first time || 


how much they meant, and how they belonged to 


her; for in singing them she prayed both for herself || 


and for Thomas. 


I am so weary with the burden old 

Of foregone faults, and power of custom base, 
That much I fear to perish from the ways, 
And fall into my enemy’s grim hold. 

A mighty friend, to free me, though self-sold, 
Came, of his own ineffable high grace, 

Then went, and from my vision took his face. 
Him now in vain I weary to behold. 

But still his voice comes echoing below : 

O ye that labour! see, here is the gate! 

Come unto me—the way all open lies! 

What heavenly grace will—what love—or what fate— 
The glad wings of a dove on me bestow, 
That I may rest, and from the earth arise ? * 


Her sweet tones, the earnest music, and the few 


phrases he could catch here and there, all had their 
influence upon Tom. They made him feel. And 
with that, as usual, he was content. 
had felt as she had never felt before, and, therefore, 
sung as she had never sung before. And Tom was 
astonished to find that her voice had such power over 
him, and began to wonder how it was that he had 
not found it out before. He went home more 
solemn and thoughtful than he had ever been. 
Still he did nothing. 


CHAPTER XXII.—A COMING EVENT. 


Tuvs things went on for the space of about three 
weeks. Tom went to see Lucy almost every night, 
and sometimes stayed late; for his mother was still 
from home, and his father was careless about his 
hours so long as they were decent. Lucy’s face 
continued grave, but lost a little of its trouble; 
for Tom often asked her to sing to him now, and she 
thought she was gaining more of the influence over 
him which she so honestly wished to possess. As 
the month drew towards a close, however, the look 
of anxiety began to deepen upon her countenance. 

One evening, still and sultry, they were together 
as usual. Lucy was sitting at the piano, where she 
had just been singing, and Tom stood beside her. 
The evening, as the Italian poets would say, had 
grown brown, and Mrs. Boxall was just going to 
light the candles, when Tom interposed a request for 
continued twilight. 

“Please, grannie,” he said—for he too called her 
grannie—“ do not light the candles yet. It is so 
sweet and dusky—just like Lucy here.” 

“ All very well for you,” said Mrs. Boxall; “ but 
what is to become of me? My love-making was 
over long ago, and I want to see what I’m about 
now. Ah! young people, your time will come next. 
Make hay while the sun shines.” 


Lucy herself 


“‘ While the candle’s out, you mean, grannie,” said 


Tom, stealing a kiss from Lucy. 





* Petrarch’s sixtieth Sonnet. 
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“TJ hear more than you think for,”’ said the cheery 
|| old woman. “I'll give you just five minutes’ grace, 
and then I mean to have my own way. I am not so 
fond of darkness, I can tell you.” 


“ How close it is!” said Lucy. ‘‘ Will you open 


the window a little wider, Tom. Mind the flowers.” 


|| She came near the window, which looked down on 
|| the little stony desert of Guild Court, and sank into 
|| a high-backed chair that stood beside it. 
|| ' “TI can hardly drag one foot after another,” she 
| said, “I feel so oppressed and weary.” 
|| And I,” said Tom, who had taken his place be- 
|| hind her, leaning on the back of her chair, “am as 
| happy as if I were in Paradise.” 

“There must be thunder in the air,” said Lucy. 
“T fancy I smell the lightning already. Oh dear!” 

“Are you afraid of lightning then?” asked 
|| ‘Thomas. 
|| “Ido not think Iam exactly; but it shakes me 
| so! Ican’t explain what I mean. It affects me 
like a false tone on the violin. No, that’s not it. I 
can’t tell what it is like.” 

A fierce flash broke in upon her words. 

| Boxall gave a scream. 
| The Lord be about us from harm!”’ she cried. 
Lucy sat trembling. 
Thomas did not know how much she had to make 
| her tremble. It is wonderful what can be seen in 
| a single moment under an intense light. In that 
one flash Lucy had seen Mr. Molken and another man 
seated at a table, casting dice, with the eagerness of 
hungry fiends upon both their faces. 

A few moments after the first flash, the wind began 
to rise, and as flash followed flash, with less and less of 
an interval, the wind rose till it blew a hurricane, roar- 
ing in the chimney and through the archway as if 
it were a wild beast caged in Guild Court, and 
wanting to get out. 

When the second flash came, Lucy saw that the 
blind of Mr. Molken’s window was drawn down. 

All night long the storm raved about London. 
Chimney-pots clashed on the opposite pavements. 
One crazy old house, and one yet more crazy new 
one, were blown down. Even the thieves and burglars 
retreated to their dens. But before it had reached 
its worst Thomas had gone home. He lay awake 
for some time listening to the tumult and rejoicing 
in it, for it roused his imagination and the delight 
that comes of beholding danger from a far-removed 
safety—a selfish pleasure, and ready to pass from a 
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sense of our own comfort into a complacent satisfac- 
tion in the suffering of others. 

Lucy lay awake for hours. There was no more 
lightning, but the howling of the wind tortured her 
—that is, drew discords from the slackened strings 
of the human instrument—her nerves; made “broken 
music in her sides.” She reaped this benefit, how- 
ever, that such winds always drove her to her 
prayers. On the wings of the wind itself, she 
hastened her escape “from the windy storm and 
tempest.”” When at last she fell asleep, it was to 
dream that another flash of lightning —when or where 
appearing she did not know—revealed Thomas cast- 
ing dice with Molken, and then left them lapt in the 
darkness of a godless world. She woke weeping, 
fell asleep again, and dreamed that she stood in the 
darkness once more, and that somewhere near Thomas 
was casting dice with the devil for his soul, but 
she could neither see him nor cry to him, for the 
darkness choked both voice and eyes. Then a hand 
was laid upon her head, and she heard the words— | 
not in her ears, but in her heart—“ Be of good cheer, 
my daughter.” It was only a dream; but I doubt if 
even—I must not name names, lest I should be in- | 
terpreted widely from my meaning—the greatest 
positivist alive could have helped waking with some 
comfort from that dream, nay, could have helped | 
deriving a faint satisfaction from it, if it happened 
to return upon him during the day. ‘“ But in no 
such man would such a dream arise,’ my reader 
may object. ‘Ah, well,” I answer, because I have 
nothing more to say. And perhaps even in what I 
have written 1 may have been doing or hinting some 
wrong to some of the class. It is dreadfully difficult 
to be just. It is far easier to be kind than to be fair. 

It was not in London or the Empire only that that 
storm raged that night. From all points of the com- 
pass came reports of its havoc. Whether it was the 
same storm, however, or another on the same pight, I 
cannot tell; but on the next morning save one, a vessel 
passing one of the rocky islets belonging to the Cape 
Verde group, found the fragments of a wreck floating 
on the water. The barque had parted amidships, for, 
on sending a boat to the island, they found her stern 
lying on a reef, round which little innocent waves 
were talking like human children. And on her stern 
they read her name, Ningpo, London. On the narrow 
strand they found three bodies; one, that of a young 
woman, vestureless and broken. They buried them 
as they could. 
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THE COUNTRY SERMON. 


Ir was a shining Sunday morn, , 
Out of a week of thunder born ; 

And soothing bells their summons peal'd, 

For country-folk, o’er farm and field. 


I sought the church that on the hill 
Towered in the sunlight pure and still; 
I sat upon a grave-slab grey, 

To breathe the balm of that bright day. 


I watched the people gathering slow 
From the far parish spread below, 
From gabled grange, historic hall, 
From many a cottage, rude and small. 


They came in choicer Sunday guise, 
With Sabbath peace in patient eyes, 
As those who doubtless looked to find 
Some holy boon for life and mind. 


I had not thought to leave the stone 
Whereon I sat and mused alone, 
But something in me seemed to say 
That theirs might be the better way. 


T rose, and joined the church-bound train ; 
My voice blent with their chanted strain ; 
And my dry heart drank freshening ease 
From streams of pleading litanies. 


And one spake words not ill in tune 
With beauty of that summer noon: 
** How all of brightest, best, we see 
Must shadows of the heavenly be ; 


* How the blue dawn, and morning’s glow, 
And the vast sunset’s fiery show, 

Soft pearly moon, and stars of night, 

Are shadows of the heavenly light ; 


s 





“ How all the sweetest sounds of earth, 
Musie of winds, birds, infants’ mirth, 
Anthems that float church-aisles along, 
Are shadows of the heavenly song ; 


* How mother’s fondness, rich and fair, 
Large trust of child and father’s care, 
The selfless loves that deepliest move, 
Are shadows of the heavenly love ; 


‘“* How the delights that kindle here, 
How gay heart-laughter ringing clear, 
How ecstasies without alloy, 

Are shadows of the heavenly joy ; 


“ How blessed moods of quiet deep, 

How placid dream and death-like sieep, 
How sleep-like death in snow shroud drest, 
Are shadows of the heavenly rest ; 


“ And how, if leal—through suffering, loss, 
And thrift more perilous, to the Cross, 

In our inferior measure, we 

May shadows of the heavenly be: 


“ Until at last, when Time is o’er, 
And its vain visions vex no more, 
All the pale shadows we shall miss 
In sheer supreme substantial bliss.” 


The simple words, with feeling fraught, 
A warmer faith and juster wrought ; 
And forth I went, with brighter eye, 
To find a fairer land and sky. 


For things about, within me, wore 
Divine new meanings hid before ; 
And unto life, thought, work, was given 
The sacred light of final Heaven. 

JOSEPH TRUMAN. 





THE FENS. 


A cerTAmN sadness is pardonable to one who 
watches the destruction of a grand natural phe- 
nomenon, even though its destruction bring blessings 
to the human race. Reason and conscience tell us, 
| that it is right and good that the great Fen should 
| have become, instead of a waste and howling wilder- 
ness, a garden of the Lord, where 

“ All the land in flowery squares, 
Beneath a broad and equal-blowing wind, 
Smells of the coming summer.” 
And yet the fancy may linger, without blame, over 
the shining meres, the golden reed-beds, the count- 
less water-fowl, the strange and gaudy insects, the 
wild nature, the mystery, the majesty—for mystery 
and majesty there were—which haunted the deep 
fens for many a hundred years. Little thinks the 
Scotsman, whirled down by the Great Northern 





Railway from Peterborough to Huntingdon, what 2 || 
grand place, even twenty years ago, was that Holme 
and Whittlesea, which is now but a black, un- || 
sightly, steaming flat; from which the meres and | 
reed-beds of the old world are gone, while the corn 
and roots of the new world have not as yet taken 
their place. 

But grand enough it was, that black ugly place, 
when backed by Caistor Hauglands and Holm Wood, 
and the patches of the primeval forest; while dark- 
green alders, and pale-green reeds, stretched for 
miles round the broad lagoon, where the cooi clanked, 
and the bittern boomed, and the sedge-bird, not con- 
tent with its own sweet song, mocked the notes of all 
the birds around; while high overhead hung, motion- 
less, hawk beyond hawk, buzzard beyond buzzard, 
kite beyond kite, as far as eye could see. Far off, 
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upon the silver mere, would rise a puff of smoke from 
a punt, invisible from its flatness and its white paint. 
Then down the wind came the boom of the great 
stanchion-gun; and after that sound another sound, 
louder as it neared ; a cry as of all the bells of Cam- 


|| bridge, and all the hounds of Cottesmore ; and over- 


1} 
1} 


head rushed and whirled the skein of terrified wild- 


|| fowl, screaming, piping, clacking, croaking, filling 
|| the air with the hoarse rattle of their wings, while 
|| clear above all sounded the wild whistle of the curlew, 
|, and the trumpet note of the great white swan. 


They are all gone now. No longer do the ruffs 


| trample the sedge into a hard floor in their fighting- 
| rings, while the sober reeves stand round, admiring 
|, the tournament of their lovers, gay with ears and 


|| tippets, no two of them alike. 


Gone are ruffs and 


| reeves, spoonbills, bitterns, avosets; the very snipe, 











one hears, disdains to breed. Gone too, not only 


|| from Whittlesea, but from the whole world, is that 


most exquisite of English butterflies—Lycena dispar 
—the great copper; and many a curious insect more. 
Ah, well, at least we shall have wheat and mutton 
instead; and no more typhus and ague; and it is to 


| be hoped, no more brandy-drinking and opium-eat- 
ing; and children will live and not die. 


For it was 
a hard place to live in, the old Fen; a place wherein 
one heard of “‘unexampled instances of longevity,” for 
the same reason that one hears of them in savage 
tribes—that few lived to old age at all, save those 
iron constitutions which nothing could break down. 
And now, when the bold Fen-men, who had been 
fighting water by the help of wind, have given up 
the more capricious element for that more ma- 
nageable servant, fire; have replaced their wind- 


| mills by steam-engines, which will work in all 


weathers; and have pumped the whole fen dry— 
even too dry, as the last hot summer proved; when 
the only bit of the primeval wilderness left, as far 
as this writer knows, is two hundred acres of sweet 
sedge and Lastrea thelypteris in Wicken Fen: there 
can be no harm in lingering awhile over the 
past, and telling of what the great Fen was, and 


| how it came to be that great flat which reaches 


(roughly speaking) from Cambridge to Peterborough 


| on the south-west side, to Lynn and Tattershall 
| on the north-east, some forty nfiles and more each 


way. 
To do that rightly, and describe how the Fen 


| came to be, one must go back, it seems to this 
|| writer, to an age before all history; an age which 
| cannot be measured by years or centuries; an age 


shrouded in mystery, and to be spoken of only in 


| guesses. To assert anything positively concerning 


that age, or ages, would be to show the rashness of 
ignorance. “I think that I believe,” “I have good 
reason to suspect,” “TI seem to see,” are the strongest 
forms of speech which ought to be used over a matter 
so vast, and as yet so little elaborated. 

“T seem to see,” then, an epoch after those strata 


| were laid down with which geology generally deals ; 
_ after the Kimmeridge clay, Oxford clay, and Gault 
| Clay, which form the impervious bedding of the 





fens, with their intermediate beds of coral-rag and 
green sand, had been deposited; after the chalk had 
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been laid on the top of them, at the bottom of some | 
ancient ocean; after (and what a gulf of time is | 
implied in that last “after!”’) the boulder-clay 


(coeval probably with the “till” of Scotland) had 
been spread out in the “‘age of ice” on top of all; 
after the whole had been upheaved out of the sea, 
and stood about the same level as it stands now: 
but before the great valley of the Cam had been 
scooped out, and the strata were still continuous, 
some 200 feet above Cambridge and its colleges, 
from the top of the Gogmagogs to the top of Mading- 
ley Rise. 

In those ages—while the valleys of the Cam, the 
Ouse, the Nene, the Welland, the Glen, and the 
Witham were sawing themselves out by no violent 
convulsions, but simply, as I believe, by the same 
slow action of rain and rivers by which they are 
sawing backward into the land even now—I “seem 
to see’’ a time when the Straits of Dover did not 
exist—a time when a great part of the German Ocean 
was dry land. Through it, into a great estuary 


between North Britain and Norway, flowed together 
all the rivers of north-eastern Europe—Elbe, Weser, | 


Rhine, Scheldt, Seine, Thames, and all the rivers of 
east England, as far north as the Humber. 

And if a reason be required for so daring a theory 
—first started, if I recollect right, by the late 
lamented Edward Forbes—a sufficient one may be 


found in one look over a bridge, in any river of the | 


east of England. There we see various species of 


Cyprinide, “rough” or “ white” fish—roach, dace, | 
chub, bream, and so forth, and with them their | 


natural attendant and devourer, the pike. 


Now these fish belong almost exclusively to the || 


same system of rivers—those of north-east Europe. 


They attain their highest development in the great | 


lakes of Sweden. Westward of the Straits of Dover 
they are not indigenous. They may be found in 


the streams of south and western England; but in || 
every case, I believe, they have been introduced | 


either by birds or by men. From some now sub- | 
merged “centre of creation” (to use poor Edward | 
Forbes’s formula) they must have spread into the | 
rivers where they are now found ; and spread by fresh | 
water, and not by salt, which would destroy them in | 


a single tide. 


Again, thore lingers in the Cam, and a few other | 


rivers of north-eastern Europe, that curious fish the 


eel-pout or “ burbot” (Molva loia). Now he is utterly | 
distinct from any other fresh-water fish of Europe. | 


His nearest ally is the ling (Molva vulgaris) ; a deep- 
sea fish, even as his ancestors haye been. Origin- 
ally a deep-sea form, he has found his way up the 
rivers, even to Cambridge, and there remains. The 
rivers by which he came up, the land through 
which he passed, ages and ages since, have been all 
swept away; and he has never found his way back 
to his native salt-water, but lives on in a strange 
land, degraded in form, dwindling in numbers, and 





now fast dying out. The explanation may be strange: | 
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but it is the only one which I can offer to explain 
the fact—which is itself much more strange—of the 
burbot being found in the Fen rivers. 

Another proof may be found in the presence of the 
edible frog of the continent at Foulmire, on the edge 
of the Cambridge Fens. It is a moot point still with 
some, whether he was not put there by man. It is 
a still stronger argument against his being indige- 
nous, that he is never mentioned as an article of food 
by the medieval monks, who would have known— 
Frenchmen, Italians, Germans, as many of them were 
—that he is as dainty as ever was a spring chicken. 
But if he be indigenous, his presence proves that 
once he could either hop across the Straits of 
Dover, or swim across the German Ocean. 

But there can be no doubt of the next proof. The 
presence in the Fens—where he is now probably ex- 
tinct—and in certain spots in East Anglia, which this 
writer will take care not to mention, of that exquisite 
little bird the “‘ Bearded Tit’’ (Calamophilus biarmicus). 
Tit he is none; rather, it is said, a finch, but con- 
nected with no other English bird. His central home 
is in the marshes of Russia and Prussia ; his food the 
mollusks which swarm among the reed-beds where 
he builds; and feeding on those from reed-bed to 
reed-bed, all across what was once the German Ocean, 
has come the beautiful little bird with long tail, orange 
tawny plumage, and black moustache, which might 
have been seen forty years ago in hundreds on every 
reed-rond of the Fen. 

One more proof—for it is the heaping up of facts, 
each minute by itself, which issues often in a sound 
and great result. In draining Wretham Mere, in 
Norfolk, not so very far from the Fens, in the year 
1856, there were found embedded in the peat moss 
(which is not the Scotch and Western Sphagnum 
palustre, but an altogether different moss, Hypnum 
Jluitans), remains of an ancient lake-dwelling, sup- 
ported on piles. A dwelling like those which have 
lately attracted so much notice in the lakes of 
Switzerland: like those which the Dyaks make 
about the ports and rivers of Borneo; dwellings 
invented, it seems to me, to enable the inhabitants 
to escape not wild beasts only, but malaria and night 
frosts; and, perched above the cold and poisonous 
fogs, to sleep, if not high and dry, at least high and 
healthy. 

{n this district had been previously found, in the 
peat, two shells of the fresh-water tortoise, Lmys 
luéaria, till then unknown in England. 

These little animals, who may be seen in hundreds 
in the meres of eastern Europe, sunning their backs 
on fallen logs, and diving into the water at the sound 
of a footstep, are eaten largely in continental capitals 
(as is their cousin the terrapin, Emys picta, in the 
Southern States). They may be bought at Paris, at 
fashionable restaurants. Thither they may have been 
sent from Vienna or Berlin; for in north France, 
Holland, and north-west Germany they are unknown. 
A few specimens have been found buried in peat in 
Sweden and Denmark; and there is a tale of a live 
one having been found in the extreme south part of 








Sweden, some twenty years ago.* Into Sweden, 
then, as into Englandy the little fresh-water tortoise 
had wandered, as to an extreme limit, beyond which 
the change of climate, and probably of food, killed | 
him off. 

But the emys which came to the Wretham bog 
must have had a long journey; and a journey by | 
fresh water too. Down Elbe or Weser he must 
have floated, ice-packed, or swept away by flood, till | 
somewhere off the Doggerbank, in that great net- | 
work of rivers which is now open sea, he or his | 
descendants turned up Ouse and Little Ouse, till they 
found a mere like their old Prussian one, and there | 
founded a tiny colony for a few generations, till they 
were eaten up by the savages of the table dwelling ; 
or died out—as many a human family has died out— 
because they found the world too hard. 

It was thus necessary, in order to account for the 
presence of some of the common animals of the fen, 
to go back to an epoch of immense remoteness. 

And how was that great lowland swept away? 
Who can tell? Probably by no violent convulsion. 
Slow upheavals, slow depressions, there may have 
been—indeed must have been—as the sunken fir- 
forests of Brancaster, and the raised beach of Hun- 
stanton, on the extreme north-east corner of the 
Wash, testify to this day. But the main agent of 
destruction has been, doubtless, that same ever-gnaw- 
ing sea-wash which devours still the soft strata of the 
whole east coast of England, as far as Flamborough 
head ; and that great scavenger, the tide-wave, which 
sweeps the fallen rubbish out to sea twice in every 
twenty-four hours. Wave and tide by sea, rain 
and river by land; these are God’s mighty mills 
in which he makes the old world new. And as 
Longfellow says of moral things, so may we of 
physical :— 

“ Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they grind 
exceeding small. 


Though He sit, and wait with patience, with exactness 
grinds He all.” 


The lighter and more soluble particles, during that 
slow but vast destruction which is going on still to 
this day, have been carried far out to sea, and depo- 
sited as ooze. The heavier and coarser have been left 
along the shores, af the gravels which fill the old 
estuaries of the east of England. 

From these gravels we can judge of the larger 


animals which dwelt in that old world. About 
these lost lowlands wandered herds of the woolly 
mammoth, Elephas primigenius, whose bones are 
common in certain Cambridge gravels, whose teeth 
are brought up by dredgers, far out in the German 
Ocean, off certain parts of the Norfolk coast. With 
them wandered the woolly rhinoceros (2. tichorhinus) 
the hippopotamus, the lion—not (according to 
some) to be distinguished from the recent lion of 
Africa—the hyzena, the bear, the horse, the reindeer, 
and the musk ox; the great Irish elk, whose vast 





* For these details I am indebted to a paper in the 
“ Annals of Natural History,” for September, 1862, by 
my friend, Professor Alfred Newton, of Cambridge. 
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horns are so well known in every museum of northern 
| Europe; and that mighty ox, the Bos primigenius, which 
still lingered on the continent in Cesar’s time, as the 
urus, in magnitude less only than the elephant,—and 
not to be confounded with the bison, a relation of, if 
| not identical with, the buffalo of North America, 
which still lingers, carefully preserved by the Czar, 
in the forests of Lithuania. 

The remains of this gigantic ox, be it remembered, 
| are found throughout Britain, and even into the 
Shetland Isles. Would that any gentleman who 
| may see these pages would take notice of the fact, 
| that we have not (so I am informed) in these islands 
a single perfect skeleton of Bos primigenius ; while the 
| Museum of Copenhagen, to its honour, possesses five 
| er six from a much smaller field than is open to us; 
and be public spirited enough, the next time he hears 

| of ox-bones, whether in gravel or in peat (as he may 
| in the draining of any northern moss), to preserve 
|| them for the museum of his neighbourhood—or send 
|| them to Cambridge. 
|| But did all these animals exist at the same time? 
It is difficult to say. The study of the different 
gravels is most intricate—almost a special science in 
| itself{—in which but two or three men are adepts. 
|| Zt is hard, at first sight, to believe that the hippopo- 
|| tamus could have been the neighbour of the Arctic 
reindeer and musk ox: but that the woolly mammoth 
| not only may have been such, but was such, there 
can be no doubt. His remains, imbedded in ice at 
| the mouth of the great Siberian rivers, with the wool, 
skin, and flesh (in some cases) still remaining on the 
bones, prove him to have been fitted for a cold'climate, 
and to have browsed upon the scanty shrubs of Nor- 
thern Asia. But, indeed, there is no reason, d priori, 
why these huge mammals, now confined to hotter 
eountries, should not have once inhabited a colder 
|| region, or at least have wandered northwards in whole 
| herds in summer, to escape insects, and find fresh 
food, and above all, water. The same is the case with 
the lion, and other huge beasts of prey. The tiger 
|| of Hindostan ranges, at least in summer, across the 
|| snows of the Himalaya, and throughout China. Even 
|| at the river Amoor, where the winters are as severe 
as at St. Petersburg, the tiger is an ordinary resi- 
dent at all seasons.* The lion was, undoubtedly, an 
| inhabitant of Thrace as late as the expedition of 
| Xerxes, whose camels they attacked; and the “Ne- 
|| maean lion,” and the other lions which stand out in 
|| Grecian myth, as having been killed by Hercules and 
| the heroes, may have been the last remaining speci- 
| mens of that Felis spelea (undistinguishable, accord- 
| ing to some, from the African lion), whose bones are 
| found in the gravels and the caverns of these isles. 
| And how long ago were those days of mammoths 
| and reindeer, lions and hyznas? We must talk not 
of days, but of ages; we know nothing of days or 
years. As Professor Sedgwick has well said :— 
“We allow that the great European oscillation, 


| skein of geese paddle hastily out of sight round a 





* See “The Zoology of Anci ” 
Newton. sy ncient Europe,” by Professor 
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which ended in the production of the drift (the 
boulder clay, or till), was effected during a time of | 
vast, but unknown length. And if we limit our | 
inquiries, and ask what was the interval of time | 
between the newest bed of gravel near Cambridge, 
and the oldest bed of bog-land or silt in Cambridge- 
shire and Norfolk, we are utterly at a loss for a 
definite answer. The interval of time may have 
been very great. But we have no scale on which to 
measure it.” 

Let us suppose, then, the era of “gravels” past; 
the valleys which open into the fen sawn out by 
rivers to about their present depth. What was the 
special cause of the fen itself? why did not the great 
lowland become a fertile “carse’’ of firm alluvial 
soil, like that of Stirling ? 

One reason is, that the carse of Stirling has been 
upheaved some twenty feet, and thereby more or less 
drained, since the time of the Romans. A fact patent 
and provable from Cramond (the old Roman port of 
Alaterna) up to Blair Drummond above Stirling, 
where whales’ skeletons (and bone tools by them), 
have been found in loam and peat, twenty feet above 
high-water mark. The alluvium of the fens, on the 
other hand, has very probably suffered a slight 
depression. 

But the main reason is, that the silt brought down 
by the fen rivers cannot, like that of the Forth and 
its neighbouring streams, get safe away to sea. 
From Flamborough Head, in Yorkshire, all down 
the Lincolnshire coast, the land is falling, falling for 
ever into the sea; and swept southward by tide and 
current, the débris turns into the Wash between 
Lincolnshire and Norfolk, there to repose, as in a 
quiet haven. 

Hence that vast labyrinth of banks between Lynn 
and Wisbeach, of mud inside, brought down by the 
fen rivers, but outside (contrary to the usual rule) of 
shifting sand, which has come inward from the sea, 
and prevents the mud’s escape. Banks parted by 
narrow gullies, the delight of the gunner with his 
punt, haunted by million wild-fowl in winter, and in 
summer hazy steaming flats, beyond which the trees 
of Lincolnshire loom up, raised by refraction far 
above the horizon, while the masts and sails of distant 
vessels quiver, fantastically distorted and lengthened, 
sometimes even inverted, by a refraction like that 
which plays such tricks with ships and coasts in the 
Arctic seas. Along the top of the mud banks lounge 
the long black rows of seals, undistinguishable from 
their reflection in the still water below; distorted 
too, and magnified to the size of elephants. Long 
lines of sea-pies wing their way along at regular 
tide-hours, from or to the ocean. Now and then a 


mud-cape; or a brown robber gull (generally 
Richardson’s Skua) raises a tumult of screams, by 
making a raid upon a party of honest white gulls, to 
frighten them into vomiting up their prey for his 
benefit; or a single cormorant flaps along, close to 
the water, towards his fishing ground. Even the fish 
are shy of haunting a bottom which shifts with 
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every storm; and innumerable shrimps are almost 
the only product of the shallow barren sea: beside, 
all is silence and desolation, as of a world waiting 
to be made. 

So strong is the barrier which these sea-borne 
sands oppose to the river-borne ooze, that as soon as 
a sea-bank is built—as the projectors of the “ Victoria 
County” have built them—across any part of the 
estuary, the mud caught by it soon “warps” the 
space within into firm and rich dry land. But that 
same barrier, ere the fen was drained, backed up for 
ages not only the silt, but the very water of the fens ; 
and spread it inland into a labyrinth of shifting 
streams, shallow meres, and vast peat bogs, on those 
impervious clays which floor the fen. Each river 
contributed to the formation of those bogs and meres, 
instead of draining them away ; repeating on a huge 
scale the process which may be seen in many a high- 
land strath, where the ground at the edge of the 
stream is firm and high; the meadows near the hill- 
foot, a few hundred yards away, bogland lower than 
the bank of the stream. For each flood deposits its 
silt upon the immediate bank of the river, raising it 
year by year; till—as in the case of the “ Levée” of 
the Mississippi, and probably of every one of the old 
fen rivers—the stream shall run at last between two 
natural dykes, at a level considerably higher than 
that of the now swamped and undrainable lands right 
and left of it. 

If we add to this, a slope in the fen rivers so ex- 
traordinarily slight, that the river at Cambridge is 
only thirteen and a half feet above the mean sea 
level, five-and-thirty miles away, and that if the 
great sea-sluice of Denver, the key of all the eastern 
fen, were driven away, the tide would back up the 
Cam to within ten miles of Cambridge; if we add 
again the rainfall upon that vast flat area, utterly 
unable to escape through rivers which have enough 
to do to drain the hills around; it is easy to un- 
derstand how peat, the certain product of standing 
water, has slowly overwhelmed the rich alluvium, 
fattened by the washing of those phosphatic green- 
sand beds, which (discovered by the science of the 
lamented Professor Henslow) are now yielding round 
Cambridge supplies of manure seemingly inexhaust- 
ible. Easy it is to understand how the all-devouring, 
yet all-preserving peat-moss swallowed up gradually 
the stately forests of fir and oak, ash and poplar, 
hazel and yew, which once grew on that rank land ; 
how trees, torn down by flood or storm, floated and 
lodged in rafts, damming the waters back still more ; 
how streams, bewildered in the flats, changed their 
channels, mingling silt and sand with the peat-moss ; 
how Nature, left to herself, ran into wild riot and 
chaos more and more; till the whole fen became one 
Dismal Swamp,” in which the “Last of the Eng- 
lish” (like Dred in Mrs. Stowe’s tale) took refuge 
from their tyrants, and lived, like him, a free and 
joyous life awhile. 

For there were islands, and are stjll, in that wide 
fen, which have escaped the destroying deluge of 
peat-moss; outcrops of firm land, which even in the 





Middle Age preserved the Fauna and Flora of the 
primzeval forest, haunted by the descendants of some 
at least of those wild beasts which roamed on the 
older continent of the “gravel age.’’ The all-pre- 
serving peat, as well as the monkish records of the 
early Middle Age, enable us to repeople, tolerably 
well, the primeval fen. 

The gigantic ox, Bos primigenius, is still there, 
though there is no record of him in monkish tales. 
But with him has appeared (not unknown toward the 
end of the gravel age) another ox, smaller and with 
shorter horns, Bos longifrons ; which is held to be the 
ancestor of our own domestic short-horns, and of the 
wild cattle still preserved at Chillingham and at 
Cadzow. The reindeer has disappeared, almost or 
altogether. The red deer, of a size beside which the 
largest Scotch stag is puny, and even the great Car- || 
pathian stag inferior, abound; so does the roe; so |; 
does the goat, which one is accustomed to look on as 
a mountain animal. In the Woodwardian Museum || 
there is a portion of a skull of an ibex—probably || 
Capra sibirica—which was found in the drift-gravel at 
Fulbourne. Wild sheep are unknown. The horse || 
occurs in the peat; but whether wild or tame, who || 
can tell? Horses enough have been mired and || 
drowned since the Romans set foot on this island, to |} 
account for the presence of horses’ skulls, without the || 
hypothesis of wild herds, such as doubtless existed in 
the gravel times. The wolf, of course, is common ; 
wild cat, marten, badger, and otter all would expect; 
but not so the beaver, which nevertheless is abundant 
in the peat; and damage enough the busy fellows 
must have done, cutting trees, damming streams, 
flooding marshes, and like selfish speculators in all 
ages, sacrificing freely the public interest to their 
own. Here and there are found the skulls of bears, 
in one case that of a polar bear, ice-drifted; and one 
of a walrus, probably washed in dead after a storm. 

Beautiful, after their kind, were these fen-isles, in 
the eyes of the monks who were the first settlers in 
the wilderness. The author of the History of Ramsey 
grows enthusiastic, and, after the manner of old monks, 
somewhat bombastic also, as he describes the lonely 
isle, which got its name from the solitary ram who 
had wandered thither, either in some extreme drought 
or over the winter fee, and never able to return was 
found, fat beyond the wont of rams, feeding among 
the wild deer. He tells of the stately ashes—most of 
them cut in his time, to furnish mighty beams for |' 
the church roof; of the rich pastures painted with all 
gay flowers in spring; of the “ green crown” of reed || 
and alder which girdled round the isle; of the fair 
wide mere with its “sandy beach” along the forest || 
side: “a delight,” he says, “to all who look thereon.” || 

In like humour, William of Malmesbury, writing || 
in the first half of the twelfth century, speaks of || 
Thorney Abbey and isle. “It represents,” he says, 
“a very Paradise, for that in pleasure and delight it 
resembles heaven itself. These marshes abound in || 
trees, whose length without a knot doth emulate the || 
stars. The plain there is as level as the sea, which |) 
with green grass allures the eye, and so smooth that 
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there is nought to hinder him who runs through it. 


Neither is therein any waste place; for in some parts 
are apple trees, in others vines, which are either 
spread on the ground or raised on poles. A mutual 


| strife is there between nature and art; so that what 


| one produces not, the other supplies. 
say of those fair buildings, which ’tis so wonderful to 


What shall I 


see the ground among those fens upbear ?”” 
But the most detailed picture of a fen-isle is that 


| in the second part of the Book of Ely; wherein a 
| single knight of all the French army forces his way 
| into the isle of St. Ethelreda, and, hospitably enter- 


tained there by Hereward and his English, is sent 
back safe to William the Conqueror, to tell him of 


, the strength of Ely isle. 


He cannot praise enough—his speech may be 


| mythical; but as written by Richard of Ely, only one 


generation after, it must describe faithfully what the 
place was like—the wonders of the isle: its soil the 


_ richest in England, its pleasant pastures, its noble 


hunting-grounds, its store of sheep and cattle (though 


| its vines, he says, as a Frenchman had good right to 
| say, were not equally to be praised), its wide meres 


and bogs, about it like a wall. In it was, to quote 
roughly, “abundance of tame beasts and of wild 
stag, roe, and goat, in grove and marsh; martens, 


| and ermines, and fitchets, which in hard winter were 





caught in snares or gins. But of the kind of fish 


| and fowl which bred therein, what can I say? In 
_ the pools around are netted eels innumerable, great 


water wolves, and pickerel, perch, roach, burbot, 


, lampreys, which the French called sea-serpents ; 
| smelts, too; and the royal fish, the turbot (surely a 


mistake for sturgeon), are said often to be taken. But 
of the birds which haunt around, if you be not tired, 
as of the rest, we will expound. Innumerable geese, 
gulls, coots, divers, water-crows, herons, ducks, of 
which, when there is most plenty, in winter, or at 
moulting time, I have seen hundreds taken at a time, 
by nets, springes, or birdlime,” and so forth; till, as 
he assures William, the Frenchman may sit on Had- 
denham field blockading Ely for seven years more, 
“ere they will make one ploughman stop short in 
his furrow, one hunter cease to set his nets, or one 
fowler to deceive the birds with springe and snare.” 

| And yet there was another side to the picture. 


| Man lived hard in those days, under dark skies, in 
| houses—even the most luxurious of them—which we 


| Should think, from draughts and darkness, unfit for 
| felons’ cells. Hardly they lived; and easily were 


they pleased, and thankful to God for the least gleam 
of sunshine, the least patch of green, after the ter- 


|, Tible and long winters of the Middle Age. And ugly 
| enough those winters must have been, what with 
| Snow-storm and darkness, flood and ice, ague and 
| rheumatism ; while through the dreary winter nights 
| the whistle of the wind and wild cries of the water- 


fowl were translated into the howls of witches and 

demons ; and (as in St. Guthlac’s case) the delirious 

fancies of marsh fever made those fiends take hideous 

shapes to the inner eye, and act fantastic horrors 
| round the old fen-man’s bed of sedge. 











The Romans seem to have done something toward 
the draining and embanking of this dismal swamp. 
To them is attributed the car-dyke, or catch-water 
drain, which runs for many miles from Peterborough 
northward into Lincolnshire, cutting off the land || 
waters which flow down from the wolds above. To || 
them, too, is to be attributed the old Roman bank, 
or “ vallum,” along the sea-face of the marshlands, 
marked to this day by the names of Walsoken, Wal- | 
ton, and Walpoole. But the English invaders were || 
incapable of following out, even of preserving, any | 
public works. Each village was isolated by its 
own “ march” of forest; each yeoman all but 
isolated by the “eaves-drip,” or green lane round || 
his farm. Each “cared for his own things, and | 
none for those of others ;” and gradually, during the 
early Middle Age, the fen—save those old Roman | 
villages—returned to its primeval jungle, under || 
the neglect of a race which caricatured local self- 
government into public anarchy, and looked on every | 
stranger as an alien enemy, who might be lawfully | 
slain, if he came through the forest without calling | 
aloud or blowing a horn. Till late years, the |! 
English feeling against the stranger lasted harsh 
and strong. The farmer, strong in his laws of settle- 
ment, tried at once to pass him into the next parish. || 
The labourer, not being versed in law, hove half-a- | 
brick at him, or hooted him through the town. It 
was in the fens, perhaps, that the necessity of com- 
bined effort for fighting the brute powers of nature || 
first awakened public spirit, and associate labour, | 
and the sense of a common interest between men of | 
different countries and races. | 

But the progress was very slow; and the first 
civilisers of the fen were men who had nothing less | 
in their minds than to conquer nature, or call to- | 
gether round them communities of men. Hermits, | 
driven by that passion for isolated independence 
which is the mark of the Teutonic mind, fled into the 
wilderness, where they might, if possible, be alone | 
with God and their own souls. Like St. Guthlac of || 
Orowland, after wild fighting for five-and-twenty || 
years, they longed for peace and solitude; and from | 
their longing, carried out with that iron will which | 
marked the medieval man for good or for evil, || 
sprang a civilisation of which they never dreamed. || 

Those who wish to understand the old fen life, || 
should read Ingulf’s “‘ History of Crowland” (Mr. | 
Bohn has published a good and cheap translation), | 
and initiate themselves into a state of society, a form || 
of thought, so utterly different from our own, that || 
we seem to be reading of the inhabitants of another 
planet. Most amusing and most human is old Ingulf, || 
and his continuator, “Peter of Blois;” and even || 
when their facts are not to be depended on as having || 
actually happened, they are equally instructive, as 
showing what might, or ought to have happened, in 
the opinion of the men of old. 

Even more naive is the Anglo-Saxon life of St. 
Guthlac, written possibly as early as the eighth 
century, and literally translated by Mr. Goodwin, of 
Cambridge. 




















|| noble, Guthlac (“The Battle-Play,” 





| Fauna now happily extinct in the fens: 
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There they may read how the young warrior- 
the “Sport of 
War”), tired of slaying and sinning, bethought him 


| to fulfil the prodigies seen at his birth; how he 


wandered into the fen, where one Tatwin (who 


|| after became a saint likewise) took him in his 
| canoe to a spot so lonely as to be almost unknown, 
| buried in reeds and alders; and among the trees, 
; nought but an old “law,” as the Scots still call a 
|| mound, which men of old had broken into seeking 
| for treasure, and a little pond; 


and how he built 
himself a hermit’s cell thereon, and saw visions and 
wrought miracles; and how men came to him, as to 
a fakir or shaman of the East; notably one Beccel, 
who acted as his servant; and how as Beccel was 
shaving the saint one day, there fell on him a great 
temptation: Why should he not cut St. Guthlac’s 
throat, and instal himself in his cell, that he might 
have the honour and glory of sainthood? But St. 
Guthlac perceived the inward temptation (which is 
told with the naive honesty of those half-savage 
times), and rebukes the offender into confession, and 
all goes well to the end. 

There you may read, too, a detailed account of a 
of the 
creatures who used to hale St. Guthlac out of his 


i hut, drag him through the bogs, carry him aloft 


through frost and fire— Develen and luther gostes”’ 


| —such as tormented in likewise St. Botolph (from 
'| whom Botulfston = Boston, has its name), and who 
|| were supposed to haunt the meres and fens, and to 


have an especial fondness for old heathen barrows 
with their fancied treasure-hoards ; how they “filled 


|| the house with their coming, and poured in on every 
| side, from above, and from beneath, and everywhere. 


They were in countenance horrible, and they had 
great heads, and a long neck, and a lean visage; 


|| they were filthy and squalid in their beards, and 
|| they had rough ears, and crooked ‘nebs,’ and fierce 
|| eyes, and foul mouths; and their teeth were like 

| horses’ tusks; and their throats were filled with 

| flame, and they were grating in their voice; they 
|| had crooked shanks, and knees big and great behind, 
1 and distorted toes, and cried hoarsely with their 
|| voices; and they came with such immoderate noise 


| and immense horror, that him thought that all be- 


|| and led him to the swart fen, and threw and sunk 
|| him in the muddy waters. After that they brought 
|| him into the wild places of the wilderness, among the 
|| thick beds of brambles, that all his body was 
|| torn... . » After that they took him and beat him 


with iron whips, and after that they brought him on 


'| their creaking wings between the cold regions of the 





air.” 
But there are gentler and more human touches in 
| that old legend. You may read in it, how all the 
wild birds of the fen came to St. Guthlac, and he fed 
them after their kind. How the ravens tormented 


him, stealing letters, gloves, and what not, from his 
visitors ; and then, seized with compunction at his 





| illustrious kings ; 
| tween heaven and earth resounded with their voices. | 
||... « And they tugged and led him out of the cot, | 





reproofs, brought them back, or hanged them on the | 
reeds; and how, as Wilfrid, a holy visitant, was | 
sitting with him, discoursing of the contemplative | 
life, two swallows came flying in, and lifted up their | 
song, sitting now on the saint’s hand, now on his | 


shoulder, now on his knee. And how, when Wilfrid 
wondered thereat, Guthlac made answer, 
you not that he who hath led his life according to 


God’s will, to him the wild beasts and the wild birds 


draw the more near !” 
After fifteen years of such a life, in fever, agues, 


and starvation, no wonder if St. Guthlac died. They || 
buried him in a leaden coffin (a grand and expensive || 
luxury in the seventh century) which had been sent | 


to him during his life by a Saxon princess; and 
then, over his sacred and wonder-working corpse, as 
over that of a Buddhist saint, there rose a chapel, 


* Know || 


with a community of monks, companies of pilgrims | 


who came to worship, sick who came to be healed; 
till, at last, founded on great piles driven into the 
bog, arose the lofty wooden Abbey of Crowland ; in 


its sanctuary of the four rivers, its dykes, parks, | 
vineyards, orchards, rich ploughlands, from which, | 
in time of famine, the monks of Crowland fed all | 
people of the neighbouring fens; with its tower with | 


seven bells, which had not their like in England; 


its twelve altars rich with the gifts of Danish | 


Vikings and princes, and even with twelve white 


bear-skins, the gift of Canute’s self; while all around || 


were the cottages of the corrodiers, or folk who, for a 


corrody, or life pittance from the abbey, had given || 
away their lands, to the wrong and détriment of their | 


heirs. 


But within these four rivers, at least, were neither || 
Those who took refuge in St. || 
Guthlac’s place from cruel lords must keep his || 
peace toward each other, and earn their living like | 
honest men, safe while they so did; for between || 
those four rivers St. Guthlac and his abbot were || 
the only lords, and neither summoner, nor sheriff of || 


tyranny nor slavery. 


the king, nor armed force of knight or earl, could | 


enter—* the inheritance of the Lord, the soil of St. 


| 


Mary and St. Bartholomew, the most holy sanctuary |) I} 
of St. Guthlac and his monks; the minster free from | 


worldly servitude; the special almshouse of most || 
the sole refuge of any one in || 


worldly tribulation; the perpetual abode of the 


saints ; the possession of religious men, specially set || 
apart by the common council of the realm ; by reason || 


of the frequent miracles of the holy confessor St. | 


Guthlac, an ever-fruitful mother of camphire in the 


vineyards of Engedi; and by reason of the privileges | 


granted by the kings, a city of grace and safety to all | 


who repent.” 


Does not all this sound—as I said just now—like || 
a voice from another planet? It is all gone; and it | 
was good and right that it should go when it had || 


done its work, and that the civilisation of the fen 


should be taken up and carried out by men like the || 


good knight, Richard of Rulos, who, two generations 
after the Conquest, marrying Hereward’s grand- 
daughter, and becoming Lord of Deeping (the deep 
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|| meadow), thought that he could do the same work 
| from the hall of Bourne as the monks did from 
1 their cloisters, got permission from the Crowland 
||monks, for twenty marks of silver, to drain as 
|| much as he could of the common marshes, and then 
| shut out the Welland by strong dykes, built cot- 
|| tages, marked out gardens, and tilled fields, till “ out 


| of slough and bogs accursed, he made a garden of 
| pleasure.” 

|| Yet one lasting work those monks of Crowland 
|| did, besides those firm dykes and rich corn lands of 
|| the Porsand, which endure unto this day. For 
| within two generations of the Norman conquest, 
|| while the old wooden abbey, destroyed by fire, was 
|| being replaced by that noble pile of stone whose 
'| ruins are still standing, the French abbot of Crow- 
|| land sent French monks to open a school under 
} the new French donjon, in the little Roman town of 
| Grante-brigge ; whereby—so does all earnest work, 
however mistaken, grow and spread in this world, 
| infinitely and for ever—St. Guthlac, by his canoe- 


|| voyage into Crowland Island, became the spiritual 
| father of the University of Cambridge in the old 
world; and therefore of her noble daughter, the 
|| University of Cambridge, in the new world which 
fen-men, sailing from Boston deeps, colonised 
|| and Christianised, 800 years after St. Guthlac’s 
| death. 
|| The drainage of the fens struggled on for these 
| same 800 years slowly, and often disastrously. Great 
mistakes were made; as when a certain bishop, some 
700 years ago, bethought him to make a cut from 
Littleport drain to Rebeck (or Priests’-houses), and 
| found, to his horror and those of the fen-men, that 
| he had let down upon Lynn the pent-up waters of 
the whole higher bogs; that rivers were running 
backwards, brooks swelling to estuaries, and the 
whole north-eastern fen ruinate, to be yet more 
| ruinate by banks confusedly thrown up in self- 
defence, till some order was restored in 1332, and the 
fens prospered—such little of them as could be 
drained at all—for nigh 200 years. Honour, mean- 
while, to another prelate, good Bishop Morton, who 
cut the great leam from Guyhirn—the last place at 
which one could see a standing gallows, and two 
| Irish reapers hanging in chains, having murdered 
|, the old witch of Guyhirn for the sake of hidden 
|, treasure, which proved to be some thirty shillings 
|| and a few silver spoons. 
| The belief is more general than well-founded that 
| the drainage of the fens retrograded on account of the 
dissolution of the monasteries. The state of decay 
into which those institutions had already fallen, and 
which alone made their dissolution possible, must 
have extended itself to these fen-lands. No one can 
read the account of their debts, neglect, malversation 
of funds, in the time of Henry VIII., without seeing 
that the expensive works necessary to keep fen-lands 
dry must have suffered, as did everything else be- 
longing to the convents. 
It was not till the middle or end of Elizabeth’s 
|| reign that the recovery of these “drowned lands” 





was proceeded with once more; and during the first 
half of the seventeenth century there went on, more 
and more rapidly, that great series of artificial works 
which, though often faulty in principle, often un- 
expectedly disastrous in effect, have got the work 
done, as all work is done in this world, not as well as 
it should have been done, but at least done. 

To comprehend those works would be impossible 
without maps and plans; to take a lively interest in 
them impossible, likewise, save to an engineer or a 
fen-man. Suffice it to say, that in the early part of 
the seventeenth century we find a great company of 
adventurers—more than one Cromwell among them, 
and Francis, the great and good Earl of Bedford, at 
their head—trying to start a great scheme for drain- 
ing the drowned “middle level” east of the Isle of 
Ely. How they sent for Vermuyden, the Dutchman, 
who had been draining in North Lincolnshire, about 
Goole and Axholme Isle; how they got into his 
hands, and were ruined by him; how Francis of 
Bedford had to sell valuable estates to pay his share ; 
how the fen-men looked on Francis of Bedford as their 
champion ; how Charles I. persecuted him meanly, 
though indeed Bedford had, in the matter of the 
“Lynn Law” of 1630, given way, as desperate men 
are tempted to do, to something like sharp practice 
unworthy of him; how Charles took the work into 
his hands, and made a Government job of it; how 
Bedford died, and the fen-men looked on him as a 
martyr; how Oliver Cromwell arose to avenge the 
good earl, as his family had supported him in past 
times ; how Oliver St. John came to the help of the 
fen-men, and drew up the so-called “ Pretendod 
Ordinance” of 1649, which was a compromise be- | 
tween Vermuyden and the adventurers, so able and | 
useful that Charles II.’s Government were content to 
call it “ pretended” and let it stand, because it was | 
actually draining the fens; and how Sir Cornelius | 
Vermuyden, after doing mighty works, and taking | 
mighty moneys, died a beggar, writing petitions 
which never got answered; how William, Earl of 
Bedford added, in 1649, to his father’s “‘ old Bedford 
River” that noble parallel river, the Hundred foot, | 
both rising high above the land between dykes and | 
‘‘ washes,” z.e. waste spaces right and left, to allow 
for flood water ; how the Great Bedford Rivers silted | 
up the mouth of the Ouse, and backed the floods up 
the Cam; how Denver sluice was built to keep them | 
back; and so forth,—all is written, or rather, only | 
half or quarter written, in the histories of the fens. 

Another matter equally, or even more important, is || 
but half written—indeed, only hinted at—the mixed i 
population of the fens. 

The sturdy old “ Girvii,”’ “ Gyrwas,” men of the 
‘‘ ovras”’ or marshes, who in Hereward’s time sang 
their three-man glees, “ More Girviorum tripliciter 
canentes,”’ had been crossed with the blood of Scan- 
dinavian Vikings in Canute’s conquest ; crossed again 
with English refugees from all quarters during the 
French conquest under William. After the St. Bar- 
tholomew they received a fresh cross of Huguenot, 
fleeing from France—dark-haired, fiery, earnest folk, 
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whose names and physiognomies are said still to 
remain about Wisbeach, Whittlesea, and Thorney. 
Then came Vermuyden’s Dutchmen, leaving some of 


| their blood behind them. After the battle of Dunbar 
| anotaer cross came among them, of Scotch prisoners, 
| who, employed by Cromwell’s government on the 


dykes, settled down among the fen-men to this day. 
Within the memory of men, Scotchmen used to come 
down into the fens every year, not merely for harvest, 


| but to visit their expatriated kinsmen. 


To these successive immigrations of strong Puritan 
blood, more than even the influence of the Cromwells 


| and other Puritan gentlemen, we may attribute that 
| strong Calvinist element which has endured for now 


nigh three centuries in the fen; and attribute, too, 
that sturdy independence and self-help which drove 


| them of old out of Boston town, to seek their fortunes 
| first in Holland, then in Massachusetts over sea. And 
| that sturdy independence and self-help is not gone. 
| There still lives in them some of the spirit of their 
| mythic giant Hickafrid (the Hickathrift of nursery 


rhymes), who when the Marshland men (possibly the 


| Romanised inhabitants of the wall villages) quarrelled 


with him in the field, took up the cart-axle for a club, 


| smote them hip and thigh, and pastured his cattle in 
_ their despite in the green cheese-fens of the Smeeth. 


No one has ever seen a fen-bank break, without ho- 
nouring the stern quiet temper which there is in these 
men, when the north-easter is howling above, the 
spring-tide roaring outside, the brimming tide-way 
lapping up to the dyke-top, or flying over in sheets 


| of spray; when round the one fatal thread which is 


trickling over the dyke—or worse, through some for- 
gotten rat’s hole in its side—hundreds of men are 
clustered, without tumult, without complaint, mar- 


| shalled under their employers, fighting the brute 
; powers of nature, not for their employer’s sake alone, 


but for the sake of their own year’s labour, and their 
own year’s bread. The sheep have been driven off 
the land below ; the cattle stand ranged shivering on 
high dykes inland ; they will be saved in punts, if the 
worst befall. But a hundred spades, wielded by prac- 
tised hands, cannot stop that tiny rat-hole. The 
trickle becomes a rush—the rush a roaring waterfall. 
The dyke-top trembles—gives. The men make efforts, 
desperate, dangerous, as of sailors in a wreck, with 





faggots, hurdles, sedge, turf: but the bank will | 
break, and slowly they draw off—sullen, but uncom. | 
plaining ; beaten, but not conquered. A new cry | 
rises among them. Up, to save yonder sluice; that 
will save yonder lode; that again yonder farm; that 
again some other lode, some other farm, far back in- 
land, but guessed at instantly by men who have 
studied from their youth, as the necessity of their 
existence, the labyrinthine drainage of lands which 
are all below the water level, and where the inner ' 
lands, in many cases, are lower still than those out- | 
side. 
So they hurry away to the nearest farms; the 
teams are harnessed, the waggons filled, and drawn '' 
down and emptied; the beer-cans go round cheerily, '| 
and the men work with a sort of savage joy at being i! 
able to do something, if not all, and stop the sluice | 
on which so much depends. As for the outer land, it 
is gone past hope; through the breach pours a roar- | 
ing salt cataract, digging out a hole on the inside | 
of | the bank, which remains as a deep sullen pond || 
for years to come. Hundreds, thousands of pounds |! 
are lost already, past all hope. Be it so, then. At || 
the next neap, perhaps, they will be able to mend the || 
dyke, and pump the water out; and begin again, | | 
beaten but not conquered, the same everlasting fight | 
with wind and wave which their forefathers have || 
waged for now 800 years. | 
He who sees—as I have seen—a sight like that, 
will repine no more that the primeval forest is cut | 
down, the fair mere drained. For instead of mam- 
moth and urus, stag and goat, that fen feeds cattle | 
many times more numerous than all the wild venison } 
of the primeval jungle ; and produces crops capable 
of nourishing a hundred times as many human 
beings ; and more—it produces men a hundred times as | 
numerous than ever it produced before ; more healthy ‘| 
and long lived—and if they will, more virtuous and | 
more happy—than ever was Girvian in his log-canoe, | | 
or holy hermit in his cell. So we, who knew the deep || 
fen, will breathe one sigh over the last scrap of wil- || 
derness, and say no more; content to know that—_ || 


|| 
|| 
| 


“ The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfils himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world.” 


CHARLES KINGSLEY. 





THE SON FRETTING AGAINST THE RESTRAINTS OF HIS HOME. 


“Yea, hath God said, Ye shall not eat of every tree of the garden ? ”—Genesis iii. 1. 


‘¢ Tue son of Adam, which was the son of God,”’ is 
the climax, in St. Luke’s Gospel, of the human 
genealogy of Jesus.* Adam was, in right of creation 
—a right as yet clear and unforfeited—a son of God. 
And this son, like other sons, had a home—a home 


| in the blessed Paradise, watered by its four streams, 


and enlightened by a supernatural Presence. And 
that home, like other homes, had its restraints as 
well as its blessings. There stood just one tree in 





the very midst of the garden, concerning which it 

was said to him, “‘ Thou shalt not eat of it. In the 
day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.” | 
And the text tells how there arose—we know not || 
whether late or early, for the flight of years is un- |, 
marked in the paradisiacal blessedness—a fretting of || 
this son against the restraints, against this one re- 
straint, of his home ; how the fallen spirit used this as || 
the engine of his first assault upon man’s innocence, |} 
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making him ponder the fact and question the reason- 
ableness of this single prohibition by which the 
Almighty Father asserted his sovereignty over the 
child whom He had formed and the earth which He 
had created. 

Thus the third chapter of the Bible furnishes the 
|| appropriate text for our present meditation, of which 
|| the thesis is— 


Home. 

His Home. The word Home is full of restful thoughts 
and tender associations. The family, of which home 
is the centre, is God’s primary and original ordinance. 
There was a family before there was a state: there 
was a family before there was a Church. Out of 
family life grew naturally all other modes of being 
—social, civil, political, ecclesiastical. For long ages 
the family was the Church ; and the birthright of the 
firstborn included the priesthood and the intercession. 
If the stream of civilisation should ever flow back 
upon itself—if factitious inequalities should be levelled, 
political institutions overthrown, the Church itself 
(so far as it rests upon outward supports) demolished 
and done away—there would still be the source and 
spring of all, so long as there is the Home: there 
might man still love, and there might the universal 
Father still be worshipped. 

Even as it is, while the complications of society 
continue as we have them, the deepest of all truths, 
| the most real of all facts, the most stable and solid of 
| all relations, is that of the family, that of the home. 
| It begins earlier, it strikes deeper, it penetrates more 





| thoroughly the whole fabric of the being, than any 


other influence or any other reality. If a home is 
corrupt, woe to the life! Ifa father’s character, if a 
mother’s example, cannot be depended upon, where is 
the new cruse, where is the healing salt, which shall 
give back its sparkling vitality to that spring of the 
waters? Even without this worst supposition, who 
has not noticed the injurious effect upon a young 
life, upon the character of a man throughout life, to 
have had, from circumstances, no home—to have been 
deprived, by death, or by a separation like death, of 
the enjoyment, of the use, of the possession, of a 
home ? 

Children, young men, grown men, value your 
homes! Give God daily thanks for them. Little do 
you know—for these are blessings seldom appreciated 
till they are withdrawn—all that is contained for 
you—all of safety, all of happiness, all of blessing— 
within the four walls of your home. 

But now this Home, of which such glorious things 
are spoken, and of which we have not told one 
thousandth part of its mercies—this home is a society, 
this home is a polity, is a little state, is a little 
church. Then, like other societies, it must have its 
rules; like other polities, it must have its laws. And 
rules are restraints. They are, so far as they go, 
limitations upon the self-will. They are conditions 
upon which alone the benefits of the community can 
be enjoyed. Where is the home which has no laws? 
which imposes no restrictions upon its members— 











The son fretting against the Restraints of his | 





whether natural members, the children—or acquired 
and temporary, like its hired servants? That home 
cannot be safe; that home cannot be happy. There 
must be restraints upon the free will of each, if there 
is to be any security, or if there is to be any comfort, 
for the body, which is the whole. In these days it is 
the fashion to relax rules. Homes try to dispense 
with restraints. Each child, from the first beginning 
of speech, is to express his own opinion: each child, 
from the first power of motion, is to do his own will. 
Entreaty replaces command, and persuasion super- 
sedes authority. Does happiness result from this 
sort of freedom? If there was once too much of dis- 
tance between the parents and the children, may 
there not well be too little? Is it to be desired that 
the father and his son should (as it is sometimes 
avowed, sometimes even boasted) live together like 
brothers? This is an inversion of God’s order; and 
God’s order can never be changed without mischief 
and without suffering. In place of authority, plainly 
asserted and gravely maintained, there will always 
grow up something else; something more unequal, 
more uncertain, more trying and irritating therefore 
to all; hasty snatchings of the reins from time to time, 
as temper, or caprice, or experience of inconvenience, 
may dictate: and thus the self-will, which might 
have been gradually disciplined into obedience, kicks 
against the sudden goad of an occasional interference ; 
and the son, who would have borne the light burden 
and easy yoke of an equable subordination, frets 
against the unexpected thwartings of a restraint at 
once violent and unprincipled. 

But our present subject should remind us rather 
of a fretting against home restraints, which has no 
such excuse to palliate it. It does happen—such is 
fallen nature—even to a wise and loving father, to 
have, in the best of homes, an unamiable and a dis- 
obedient son. There is a vast difference—who can 
gainsay it ?—between the natural dispositions, tem- 
pers, and temptations of different persons. In one 
point of view, this is a great mystery. Where is the 
equality of God’s government, even in moral and 
spiritual things? Where is that reconciling, harmo- 
nizing principle which shall make compensation for 
what we cannot but call the diverse advantages of 
one and another, even for obedience, even for morality, 
even for salvation? We must leave these questions in 
the hands of God. “Shall not the Judge of all the 
earth do right?” “Shall the thing formed say to Him 
that formed it, Why hast Thou made me thus?” This 
we know already—that no one need be wicked. The 
struggle may seem to be more severe for one than for 
another ; but God “ giveth more grace” as man needs 
more, and will most surely give enough of His grace 
to every one who asks Him. 

Meanwhile every home has its restraints, and the 
undutiful son frets against them. He is impatient of 
its indirect, unexpressed, understood restrictions. He 
feels himself ill at ease in that presence in which an 
irreverent expression would be an insult, and an 
impure jest an impossibility ; in which, whatever he 
may be elsewhere, he cannot possibly introduce any 
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thing or any person but that which is decent and 
honourable and of good report. And he is impatient 
also of its more direct rules. What is the use, he asks, 
of this punctuality of hours, this enforcement of par- 
ticular times for meals and prayers, for resting and 
rising; this displeasure at an occasional lateness; this 
rigid compulsion of my presence within doors before 
a certain striking of the clock at evening? Am I not 
old enough—and the question is asked early—to have 
a little control over my own going and coming, over 
my presence here or there, over my companionships 
and choice of friends? Another, whom I know, is 
not thus watched and guarded: why should I par- 
ticularly be thus under suspicion and inspection ? 
Surely it is time that I should be more trusted : nay— 
for such is the addition sometimes made to the argu- 
|| ment of the self-deceiver—it would be better even for 
the development of my character that I should be 


|| more let alone. 


And so it comes to pass, year after year, in the 
million homes of England, that the story of the 
sacred Parable is again and again acted: the son says 
to his father, in thought if not in words, Give me my 
portion and let me begone! the days of childhood are 
past; the time of self-reliance, the time of self-responsi- 
bility, the time of liberty and independence, is come! 
O, we often hear it—and always, whether it be said 
in words, or only shown in the manner, in the look, in 
the tell-tale countenance, whenever we perceive it, we 
tremble ! 

It is the fashion of the times to indulge this spirit. 
From an early age, in many towns, the son only 
lodges with his parents; pays his rent, pays for his 
board, like any stranger; and if a word of re- 
proof or remonstrance is uttered, will even change his 
lodging and begone! The son frets against the re- 
straints of his home, and if these restraints be reduced 
to a mere shadow, he will rebel against them and he 
will resent them still. 

But was it then for the sake of a discourse on 
family life—its blessings, its trials, and its sorrows— 
that we chose the subject now before us? These 
things are an allegory. What we see in human 
homes is a type of what God sees in the great human 
home every day. And thus we find ourselves in the 
very heart of a deeply spiritual subject, through 
which may God guide us to some serious reflections, 
and to an earnest amendment of life. 

The Son spoken of is, like Adam, a son of God. 

I know that there are persons who would deny this. 
The creation claim of sonship, they say, is lost and 
gone: it isonly by individual conversion that any one 
now can be a son of God. I do not quite think so. I 
think that in a true sense every created being, who has 
reason, and who has a soul, isa son of God. I think 
that in a yet higher sense every redeemed person— 
and is not redemption co-extensive w:th mankind ?—is 
asonof God. And I think that, in a sense closer and 
more personal still, every one who is made a member 
of the Christian Church by baptism, is a son and child 
of God. ‘ We are compelled by the Christian verity” 
so to speak. Sonship in this application is, of course, 





in some degree a figure: but we have the warrant 
of Scripture for this threefold use of it, and it has a 
meaning, and it has a reality, and it has a power in it, 
in every one, and in all of these applications. “When 
ye pray, say, Our Father” —without stopping to ask 
whether you, personally and individually, have en- 
tirely lived and felt and acted towards Him as a son. 
No man by well-doing can earn for himself a father: 
nor can any man, by any undutifulness, quite cease 
to be a son. Even the prodigal, even in the far 
country, could say still, “I will arise and go to my 
father.” Undutiful, disobedient, exile, outcast, he 
was a son still. 

So then I say, concerning each one of us, that there 
is a true claim and a real relation of sonship involved 
in these three things combined—creation, redemption, 
baptism. We are all God’s children: we have alla 
place in God’s home. 

What is the Home? We might call the earth a 
home of God: so minute is His Providence over it, 
so wonderful its marks of His presence, so near to 
every one of us the very Person of Him in whom we 
all live and move and have our being. We might cal? 
each family a home of God: so marvellous, so life- 
like is the representation and reproduction, in each, 
of some features of the Divine likeness—so instruc- 
tive the working, in these poor, faint, feeble imita- 
tions, of His oversight, His governance, His love. 
But far more correctly do we designate the Church 
as God’s Home and Household—using the very lan- 
guage of Scripture, and speaking now of a presence 
not natural, but spiritual; not of mere superinten- 
dence and governance, but of influence and inhabita- 
tion—of inworking, both to will and to do—of in- 
dwelling, both to cheer and to quicken, both to 
sanctify, and to enable, and to transform. ‘“ Whose 
house,” Scripture says, “are we.” “TI will dwell 
in them, and walk in them. I will be a father 
unto you, and ye shall be my sons and daughters, 
saith the Lord Almighty.” 

Thus, then, we have the son, and we have the 
home. We have the House of God, which is the 
Church of the living God—a society, not nominal but 
real—a vast body of living people, receiving the 
Bible as their book of truth, acknowledging Christ as 
their only Saviour and only Lord, signed and sealed 
as His in holy baptism, assembling themselves to- 
gether to worship on the strength of His work and 
promise, and celebrating from time to time, in the 
congregation, that second special ordinance of His 
institution, which is the sacrament of the Life, as the 
other was the sacrament of the Regeneration. These 
are the sons, and this is the home, spoken of in our 
subject. And we are all of us—not by profession 
only, but by right and title—inside that home, chil- 
dren of that family. God has made us so, by promise 
and providence, by word and ordinance, by the call 
of His Gospel, and by the sacrament of His consecra- 
tion. I beseech you not to deal with Him so un- 
thankfully as to doubt this. Do not choose the outer 
darkness: do not deny, or gainsay, that Divine rela- 
tionship which, without merit or quest of yours, God | 
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himself has bestowed upon you: do not say, God is 
| not my Father, because I do not feel towards Him 
| asa son should: God has not brought me into His 
| home, because I find myself fretting against its rules 

| and against its restrictions. This is not humility; 
| this is rather the mask of pride, and the expression of 
| a churlish, unfilial independence. 
| The work of humility is not this. Humility is not 
| shown in saying, God has not done for me this or 
| this ; God has not taken me for His son, nor set upon 
| me the seal of the inheritance and the adoption. 
| Rather is humility seen in this other and most oppo- 
site confession—God has done all this for me, and I 
would not! God took me for His own child by 
adoption, and I fretted against Him and would none 
of Him! Yes, there is room enough for humility 
there! and this is a wholesome and genuine humility, 
as the other is morbid, and spurious, and untrue. 

The home of God, then, in the third place, has its 
restraints. Every one who would dwell within God’s 
| family is bound to keep its rules. Like other homes, 
| it has its hours of refreshment and worship, its con- 
| ditions of conduct and companionship, its regulations 
| of speech and work, its requirements of duty, and its 
| punishments of transgression. And all these things, 

though good in themselves, are of the nature of checks 
and thwartings to the fallen Adam. 
| Take an example or two. 
| The life of the soul depends upon communion with 
| God. The Gospel invites us to the free and loving 
exercise of this communion. The ordinance of prayer, 
in private and in the congregation—the ordinance of 
devout study of God’s word—the ordinance of self- 
examination and meditation in holy things—the ordi- 
nance of humble and regular participation in the 
_ sacrament of the Lord’s Supper—all these are delights 
and privileges to the established Christian ; but they 
are commands and duties too—rules of the Divine 
| household, restraints upon that unbounded exercise of 
| the freewill which cannot be trusted to know its own 
good, or to seek its own good, without direction and 
without compulsion from the Head and Lord of the 
Church. All these things begin as duties for most 
men; by degrees they become habits, and then by 
degrees they become pleasures. But for most men 
they begin by being acts of obedience, rendered in 
reliance upon promise and in gratitude for redemption. 
Now who is there who has not fretted sometimes 
| against these rules of the Home? Where is the young 
| man who has not often departed—departed some- 
times for long seasons—from the rule of prayer? 
Where is he who has not said in his heart, This 
| necessity of devotion is irksome—let it alone? Sons 
| of the house—if indeed redemption and baptism make 
| us SO—are absent for years and months from the meals, 
| from the refreshments of the family: the Lord’s Table 
is almost empty of its guests, and the daily prayers 
of the Home are deserted utterly by the children. 
| It needs a second adoption—it needs a conversion, 
| most often, even for those who never were aliens—to 
“recall the unruly, the disobedient son, from a wan- 
| dering which has been all inside the Home. 


























Again, our Lord Jesus Christ has distinctly warned 
us of the need of abstinence, on the part of God’s 
children, from all those fleshly and sinful lusts which 
(He says) war against the soul. This is one of the 
rules, one of the restraints, of the Home. Yet who 
is there who submits himself readily, thoroughly, and 
of a glad will, to this severe self-discipline? How 
many are they who say in their hearts, “ Why this || 
extreme strictness? why may not I, like other | 
men, just taste at least, just enjoy for a season, the 
pleasures of sin? why strain to this uttermost limit 
the conditions of Christianity and the Gospel? A 
short time shall suffice me—but for a short time, or, 
if not in act, yet in thought, let me know what it is 
to be my own master, to be trusted, to be free!’ 
Yes, it is the old story: the tempter comes to us 
still, as he came in Eden, with the insidious sugges- | 
tion, “ Yea, hath God said, Ye shall not eat of every | 
tree of the garden?” Is it so that the Creator, that || 
the Redeemer, has hemmed you in with these restric- 
tions of speech and action, when He knows all the 
while that, if you were but free from these fetters, 
you might be as gods, knowing good and evil? Ah! 
if He wished your happiness—if He desired the || 
development of your whole being in the limitless || 
regions of power and gladness, He would have left no || 
one tree under the ban of this arbitrary prohibition— | 
He would have allowed you, He would have bidden |} 
you to eat, without stint or precaution, of the tree of 
knowledge and of the tree of life! | 

The son listens, O how readily! and frets thence- | 
forth against the restraints of his home. 

One other reflection springs out of the former. 

A watchful home is obliged to use some caution as 
to the admission of books. It is one part of the duty | 
—not always attended to—of a Christian parent, to |! 
watch over the literature which is in large part to | 
form the principles, as well as to gratify the taste, of | 
the young. There lies a serious responsibility upon 
the heads of each family, to maintain a sufficient. 
familiarity with the current writings of the day, to 
be able to say with decision and with intelligence, 
This book shall not enter my doors, and this other 
shall be welcome. In general, there is both an igno- 
rant exclusion, and then, on the other side, as its 
natural accompaniment, a no less ignorant admis- 
sion. It must be so. All parents are not readers: 
and all readers are not judges. 

But the experience itself illustrates one of the re- 
straints of the Divine Home. The narrative of man’s 
life in Paradise seems to indicate to us a restriction 
even then upon his knowledge. The one tree from 
which he was debarred was the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil. Of that tree man has eaten—and by 
reason of it sin entered into the world, and death by 
sin. But yet, though it be too late to keep from any 
man the general knowledge of evil, it is not too late 
to limit and fence for each man the familiarity with 
what Holy Scripture calls “the depths of Satan.’’ 
Such knowledge is not necessary for us—conscience 
will warn us, without minute foresight, when danger 
is threatening: the knowledge of the mystery of evil 
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|| isnot needful, and it is in itself debasing and defiling. 
Let the son of God’s House keep not only the con- 
|| science, but (so far as it may be) the understanding 
| pure. If fallen nature frets under the restraint, let 
the ambition of grace answer it. If I through mercy 
am to be (as God promises) a partaker of the Divine 
|| nature, I must flee away, in its every form, from the 
corruption that is in the world through lust! 

It is of the first risings of discontent within against 
the restraints of God’s Home that we speak now. 
We are not to tell now of the flight nor of the 
exile. We are only to seek to awaken, through grace, 
|| the wholesome dread of murmuring, even in thought, 
|| against the safeguards with which God has surrounded 
|| us. Let us say to ourselves, when prayer is irksome 
|| to us, when the Bible refuses to open—when some 
| sinful thought seems pleasant, when the companion- 
|| ship of an unprincipled friend looks at once joyous 
|| and harmless—when some difficult duty has to be 


|| done, or some strong inclination to be striven with | 
|| unto the death—let us say to ourselves then, This is | 








the mark of my being in God’s Home—I have to do | 
this, I have to bear this, against my natural wish, | 
just because I have the joy and the glory of being | 
one of Christ’s redeemed, one of God’s sons: this | 
little struggle, this severe conflict, is a sign that I am 
on the way to glory. I will not fret against the re- 
straints of my home, but rather bless God for every- 
thing which He makes a sign and proof of my son- 
ship ; praying Him not to suffer me to depart from 
His house, but to dwell there all my brief lifetime, | 
setting forth His praise, and receiving more and more | 





upon my soul the likeness and the impress of His | 


glory! ‘One thing have I desired of the Lord— 
that will I seek after: that I may dwell in the house 


of the Lord all the days of my life, to behold the | 


beauty of the Lord, and to enquire in His temple.” 
So, “ when my father and my mother forsake me, the | 
Lord will take me up.”’ So, “ when the earthly house 
of this tabernacle is dissolved,” I shall “ have a build- 
ing of God—an house not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens.” 

Cc. J. VAUGHAN. 





MY SLAVE LIFE. 
By tur REV. SELLA MARTIN. 


THERE are few slave mothers who know enough 
|, about dates, or remember them sufficiently, to put 
|, any of their children in possession of the knowledge of 
|, the day, the month, or even the year of their birth. 
My mother was an exception to this, however, owing 
|| to the fact that,a famous negro insurrectionist was 
hanged on the day of my birth, the 17th of Septem- 
|| ber, 1882. The occurrence not only fixed the date in 
|| my mother’s memory, but from her frequent mention 
of it, I think I can trace the purpose gradually 
formed, never to submit to a flogging ; and the inten- 
tion, early cherished, of escaping from slavery. 
Then, too, I must have had a superstitious glimpse of 
the doctrine of old Pythagoras, who held that when any 

one died some one that moment was born, in whom 
| the spirit of the departed found a new abode. So I 
always felt myself to be in a better condition than it 
was said President James Buchanan was in; for one 
|| of his reviewers, in speaking of this doctrine and 
|| Buchanan’s meanness, averred that when Buchanan 

was born nobody died. I had early dreams about 

taking up this negro’s work where he had left off, 

and of becoming an emancipator myself; but Chris- 
| tian light and better sentiments prevailed, and now I 
| am realising my desire in a better and holier way. 
| Like too many slave girls, my mother had been 
| made a victim of the selfish designs of her mis- 

tress in securing an eligible match in marriage 

for the heir of her property. Mr. Martin, her 

brother’s only child, and her only heir, was des- 

tined by the old folks in both families to marry a 

young lady of wealth and position, who was some 
|| eight years his junior; and that this purpose might 
|| not be thwarted by her nephew forming attachments 











elsewhere while the girl was a minor, Mrs. Henderson, | 
by methods known only to the system of slavery, 
encouraged, and finally secured, a relationship be- | 
tween Mr. Martin and my mother, of which my sister | 
Caroline and myself were the fruits. 

My mother’s name was Winnifred. She was what | 
is called, in the technical language of slave-dealing, | 
a “ griff’—that is, three quarters negro and one | 
quarter white. She had a separate establishment set | 
up for her on the estate ; that is, she had a cabin all | 
to herself, which is very rare, except in such cases. | 
Her duties about the house were merely nominal, and 
her fare was from the table of her mistress. 

This state of things continued till I was six, | 
and my sister ten years of age. 
lady who was betrothed to my father had reached a 
marriageable age, but as he showed no disposition | 
to marry her, Mrs. Henderson began to realise | 
that the relation of my father and mother, like all | 
wicked expedients, was likely to produce what she 
had adopted it to prevent—viz., a separation be- | 
tween her nephew and the young heiress. But the 
unscrupulousness which first suggested the idea 
of accomplishing her end in this way soon came to | 
her rescue, and she determined to separate those | 
whom she herself had united. | 

Accordingly, Mr. Martin, who had no property of 
his own, and whose only business was to attend to 
his aunt’s property, was sent to Virginia ostensibly 
on matters relating to the estate. 
after his departure my mother was awakened from her 
bed by a negro trader whom she knew, and told by him 
that he had bought her and her children, and that she 


must dress and go with him to the prison where he 
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kept his slaves. My mother was at first disposed to 
treat this information as some ill-timed piece of plea- 
santry; and it was not till the negro trader, who 
|| knew well how my mother had been enticed into her 
relation with my father, and who with a feeling to 
which, as a general rule, his class are strangers, de- 
nounced Mrs. Henderson’s conduct, and spoke of the 
crushing blow it would be to my father, that my 
mother was made to realise fully the misery of her 
| condition. 

After the most earnest entreaties with the negro 
trader she was permittted to go to the great house, 
|| that she might learn from her mistress the reason of 
| these unlooked for and undeserved proceedings; but 
her mistress refused to see her or to speak to her, 
| and sent for the negro trader to come and drag her 
|| from the house. 

While conveying us to the “pen,” or traders’ 
|| prison, the trader did all in his power to soothe the 
|| irritated and wounded spirit of my mother. He tried 
| to console her by mention of the fact that her children 
were spared to her, and with the promise of tender 
|| treatment, with the pledge that he would try to get 
| her a kind master, and that he would sell her and 
| her children, together. My mother remembered and 
spoke of this kindness, from such an unexpected 
quarter, till the day of her death. 
| The next morning but one we started with this 
| negro trader upon that dreaded and despairing jour- 
| ney to the cotton fields of Georgia. Mother has often 
| told me of the heart-breaking scene. A long row of 
men chained two-and-two together, called the “cofile,” 
| and numbering about thirty persons, was the first to 
| march forth from the “pen;” then came the quiet 
slaves—that is, those who were tame in spirit and 
degraded; then came the unmarried women, or those 
without children; after these came the children who 
were able to walk; and following them came mothers 
with their infants and young children in their arms. 
This “gang” of slaves was arranged in travelling 
| order, all being on foot except the children that were 
| too young to walk and too old to be carried in arms. 

These latter were put into a waggon. But mothers 
| with infants had to carry them in their arms; and 
| their blood often stained the whip when, from ex- 
| haustion, they lagged behind. When the order was 
|| given to march, it was always on such occasions accom- 
| panied by the command, which the slaves were made 
|| to understand before they left the “ pen,” to “strike 
|| up lively,” which means that they must begin a 
| Song. 

Oh! what heartbreaks there are in these rude and 
simple songs! The purpose of the trader in having 
|| them sung is to prevent among the crowd of negroes 
|| whousually gather on such occasions, any expression of 
|| Sorrow for those who are being torn away from them; 
but the negroes, who have very little hope of ever 
seeing those again who are dearer to them than life, 
|| and who are weeping and wailing over the separation, 
often turn the song thus demanded of them into a 
farewell dirge. The following song may be taken as 
| @ Specimen :— 








THE COFFLE SONG. 


Oh! fare ye well, my bonny love, 
I’m gwine away to leave you, 
A long farewell for ever, love, 
Don’t let our parting grieve you. 
(Chorus) Oh! fare ye well, my bonny, &c. 


The way is long before me, love, 

And all my love’s behind me ; 

You'll seek me down by the old gum-tree, 
But none of you will find me. 


Tl think of you in the cotton fields; 
I'll pray for you when resting; 

V'll look for you in every gang, 

Like the bird that’s lost her nesting. 


T'll send you my love by the whoop-o’-will ; 
The dove shall bring my sorrow; 

I leave you a drop of my heart’s own blood, 
For I won’t be back to-morrow. 


And when we’re mouldering in the clay, 
All those will weep who love us ; 
But it won’t be long till my Jesus come, | 
He sees and reigns above us. | 

| 





T will not take up the time of the reader by relating || 
what my mother has told me of this journey of seven | 
weeks from her native home to the State of Georgia,” 
made during the coldest weather. Let it suffice to | 
state that we reached Columbus, Georgia, in safety, 
and having received all the kind treatment which 
the negro trader promised. But here my mother 
found a new form of trial and constant cause for 
disgust. While travelling, the camping time being 
short, and there being different tents for the slaves | 
to sleep in, she saw very little of slave life among 
traders. Her own immediate circle was small, and, 
for slaves, sclect; but when she had spent a short | 
time in the city “pen,’ in Columbus, she was || 
sickened to the heart by the systematic falsehoods 
which the trader made the slaves tell to those who || 
came to purchase them; by the vice which was in- || 
separable from crowding men and women together, | 
and by the terrible cruelty which the trader practised 
upon those who would not give up their virtue and 
their honour at his bidding. The trader, however, 
kept his word to my mother, and not only succeeded | 
in getting us a kind master, but one who bought the | 
three of us—my mother, my sister, and myself. 

A Dr. C. bought us, and for three years we were | 
as happy as it falls to the lot of slavestobe. But the 
spirit of gambling which slavery engenders, soon 
blasted our home, and scattered us to different parts 
of the country. 

I remember the morning—the dreadful morning— | 
when I was made to realise for the first time that I | 
was a slave. Stephen, the son of my master, and 
whose attendant I was, came in with me from play, | 
when his mother, with bloodshot eyes and in a trem- 
bling manner, caught him up and looked into his large 
blue eyes for awhile in silence; and then, putting him 
down, she stroked his head and said:—“‘Oh, my 
God, what will become of us here in this slavery- 
cursed land? Can the law take you from me, my 
darling?’ Then she added passionately —* No, no, 
they dare not take you!” 
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* What is the matter ?” we both asked. 
“Oh,” she replied, “ the law has robbed my house- 


|| hold, and left me miserable!” 


Of course we knew nothing about the law, except 
that he might be some great overgrown man who had 


|| robbed us, we knew not of what ; and, to tell truth, 
|| I don’t think Mrs. C. knew much more about it 
|| than we did. She was a pure-minded and simple- 
|| hearted lady, who had been brought up in the North, 
| where she had lived for the first six years of her 


| married life. 


She came into a slave state for the first 


| time only about two months before her husband 


bought us, and, therefore, she had little knowledge 


|| of slavery, and still less of the feelings of slave- 
|| holders. 


Seeing her so disturbed, we both began to inquire 


| as to the cause; and at last we got the information 
|| that the law had compelled Dr. C. to sell me, and 
|| that on that very morning a man was coming to tear 








| rushed to him for an explanation. 


me away from my home. On hearing this I rushed 


| out to the kitchen to get my mother’s protection, but 
| when I entered I saw a tall black woman standing at 


the table where my mother usually worked. ‘ Where 
is my mother?” Iasked. “Ask your ‘ mistis,’”’ she 
replied, drily. I rushed back into the house, and 
found that my mistress knew no more than I did. 
She went with me back into the kitchen, and upon 
making inquiry of this woman, who it scems had 
come the night previously as assistant to my mother, 


| She ascertained that about an hour before a white 
| man, along with Dr. C., had come in at the back gate 


and called my mother down to the stable, and there 
handcuffed her, and with threats as to what they 


| would do with her if she cried out, they had carried 
| her off in a waggon. 
| house, Dr. C. came in at the front gate, accompanied 


As we came out to go into the 


by a white man, and Mrs. C., unable to restrain herself, 
“Don’t be a fool, 


| Lizzie,” he said; “come into the house, and this 


|| will speak to him.” 


gentleman will tell you all about the matter.” ‘Oh, 
then,” I thought, “this man has my mother. I 
But Dr. C. drove me away, and 


|| sent Stephen with me. 


When we had been in the garden about a quarter 


|| of an hour we heard my sister screaming, and upon 


going round to the front door we saw the man who 


|, came in with Dr. C. leading her away by the arm, 


and cuffing her to make her keep silent. Looking 
towards the gate I saw a horse and “buggy” 
standing, and expected to see my sister put into it; 
but when she got outside the gate, another vehicle 


| drove up, and she got into that, then the man in the 


first vehicle got out, and coming up, asked Dr. C. if I 
was the boy. Receiving an affirmative answer, he 


| took me by the arm, and in the other hand took a 


| 


little box with my clothing in it, and started towards 


1 the gate. 


I, of course, was bewildered and confounded, both 


|| by the suddenness and the extent of the calamitics 


| | 


l 


which fell on me, and so Mrs. C. appeared to be too ; 
but when Stephen began to cling to me, and cry as I 
was being carried off, it aroused her beyond control. 





She threw herself between the man and the gate, and 
it took all Dr. C.’s strength to pull her away. 

In a little while I found myself on the way up | 
town, and as I had learned that I was not going out 
of the city, and hoped that I might be going to my 
mother and my sister, I tried to cheer up. 

In about twenty minutes we stopped before a shop, 
and I was ordered to go up-stairs, which I did. There 
I saw an old gentleman of a kindly and fatherly | 
look, who welcomed me as his slave, but informed 
me that he had nothing for me to do; and also that I 
had become his property as security for debt, and, if 
Dr. C. paid him, I might eventually go back to my 
oldhome. He could tell me nothing about my mother 
or my sister. It was after I left him, and when I was 
quite alone, that I had my first realisation that I was a, | 
slave—a slave for life—a slave without a mother or a 
friend who could help me; and as I walked upon the 
gravel in the backyard, every echo of my footsteps 
seemed to say, “You are a slave—a slave for life!” 
Bitter as was my experience at this time, I have 
since seen abundant reason to be thankful for it. A 
pleasant home and kind treatment were producing in 
me indolence of character and selfishness of disposi- 
tion. But this first sharp blow made me aware of 
the intoxication of ease and selfishness in which I 
had been living, and awakened me into soberness of 
thought and purpose. 

It is true I lost by the blow the ministrations of an 
affectionate mother, the freshness of whose character 
still dwells with me as a living presence, and an 
affectionate sister, whose likeness to my mother fur- 
nishes me with the only picture I have of her. But 
this loss was partially compensated, if it was not 
entirely overruled, in the production of sympathy 
for my suffering fellow-bondsmen, and hatred of the | 
system that oppressed us. It may be that without 
this experience I should never have been stimulated 
to escape from slavery, nor been permitted to contri- 
bute, even to the extent of my humble ability, to the 
overthrow of that oppression in which at present all 
true men rejoice. 

The old gentleman, who became, as it appeared, 
unwillingly my master, and who, it seems, regarded 
me very much as the man did the elephant which he 
won at the raffle, sent me to the hotel where he 
boarded, and ordered the steward to have me in 
readiness to keep the flies off him while he ate his 
food. 

I was accordingly furnished with a long peacock- 
tail fan, with which, like a young Pharaoh, I was to 
contend against an army of flies. This occupation | 
was all the more useless as there was a long row of 
fans attached to a cord arranged upon springs, to | 
keep these pests of a Southern dining table from either 
devouring the food or mingling in it, to the disgust of 
the caters. But though my occupation was useless as 
regards the flies, it was useful to me. Having nothing 
to do between meals, I was made the errand-boy of | 
the gamblers who infested Columbus, and who made | 
this hotel their head-quarters. This class of persons | 
travelled a great deal, and from their conversation I 
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| learned that there were coloured people in some far 


off place called Canada who were free. I learned, 


| too, from seeing them reading and writing, that they 
| could make paper and the little black marks on it 
| talk. It is difficult for children who see this from 


their earliest years to realise the incredulity with 
which a slave-boy ten years of age regards the 
achievement of reading when he notices it for the 
first time. For a long time I could not get it out of 


|, my head that the readers were talking to the paper, 


rather than the paper talking to them. When, how- 


| ever, it became a reality to me, I made up my mind 
_ that I would accomplish the feat myself. But when 


I asked the white boys with whom I played marbles 
to teach me how to read, they told me that the law 
would not allow it. Now the law was a sort of 


| hobgoblin who had not stood very high in my 
|| opinion ever since he had torn my mother and sister 
| from me, and me from my home; and as I hoped to 
| get back to my old home, where I was certain my 
| mother and sister would join me after awhile, I had 
|| no disposition to provoke the law to tear me away 


from where I then was. So, for a time, I abandoned 


| the idea of learning to read. 


But though the white boys would not teach me to 


| read, they could not control or prevent the acquisi- 
|| tions of a quick and retentive memory with which I 


was blessed, and by their bantering one another at 


|| spelling, and betting each on his proficiency over the 
|| other, I learned to spell by sound before I knew by 
| sight a single letter in the alphabet. 


My occupation gave me much time for play, and 


| marbles being the general game of boys in the South, 
| and the spirit of gambling being the prevailing 


passion with the young as well as with their elders 
in slaveholding society, I soon became not only a 


proficient, but also a wealthy marble player. 


There was a white boy who belonged to the hotel, 


| and as he was a poor marble player and rather low 
|| in stock, he proposed to go in partnership with me. 


This was just what I had tried to get older white 


|| boys to do before, but they were either ashamed of 
| having a slave-boy for a partner, or else they coveted 


my large stock of marbles, and meant, by combina- 


| tion with other boys, to “break” me, as it is called 


in gaming parlance. Perhaps they too were afraid of 
the law. Now I knew that this boy, Eaton Bass, 
only wished my partnership that he might have a 
banker upon whom to draw, as he was constantly 
getting “broke.” But as I had designs against him 
quite as selfish, I readily consented to the terms of 
partnership. He had no stock to begin with, and, 
therefore, I insisted on his putting in an equivalent 
in the way of service to me, which service was to 
teach me the alphabet. 

He resisted this enticement for some days, for, 
young as he was, he had been taught by his parents 
that he was not to teach a slave to read. But the 
vice which has proved itself to be, if not the parent, 
at least the confederate of all other vices—the in- 
fatuation of gaming—an infatuation that increases 


'| in proportion to the want of skill or the bad luck of 





the player—was too strong for him, and after three or 
four days the partnership was solemnly formed by 
his giving me one of his books as my own, and 
teaching me my first lesson. 

That was a great day for me. When Eaton left 
me with the A BC ringing in my memory, I saw 
myself already writing a free-pass, and with it 
travelling to find my mother and sister; and then, 
with another that I should write, leading them to 
Canada. 

I soon got into the habit of spelling signs and 
trying to read placard advertisements for runaway 
slaves, and so the slaves soon found out that I could 
spell, and, as they thought, read too. 

One Sunday, I was sitting at the back gate of the 
hotel, when three coloured men came up to me, and | 
invited me to go with them to the woods to gather 
wild grapes; and I readily consented to go, as it was 
something of an honour to be invited by my elders to | 
be their companion. When we got into the woods, | 
instead of their gathering grapes, one of them took 
from his bosom a newspaper, and, handing it to me, | 
said, “ Dare, read dat ar, and tell us whut him say | 
*bout de bobbolishunis.”’ | 

Had a knife been drawn on me, with a threat of | 
taking my life, I should not have been more as- 
tounded. How he had got the idea into his head | 
that I could read, when it was not in my own, was | 
a great wonder, but that he should think I could | 
read a newspaper, and that I could read about the 
strange “ bobbolishunis,’ bewildered me still more. 

However, as they fell to affirming and denying 
what one of them had heard his master read in this | 
paper, and at the very spot which he had marked and | 
pointed out to me when he handed me the paper, I | 
found time to recover and to determine what to do. 
This was my course: I reflected first that even 
though I could not read, neither could they; and | 
next, that if I refused to pretend I could, they might | 
suspect me of a mere unwillingness to gratify them, or 
accuse me of fearing to run the risk of being found out. 
Such an accusation would carry with it a suspicion of | 
treachery on my part ; and should they entertain it, I | 
trembled for my fate, alone as I was with them in the 
woods. Then, too, it must be remembered that | 
slavery is no great promoter of transparency of | 
character, or of the belief that deception is wrong. This 
must be my excuse for looking over the paper with the 
determination to read what I felt they would be pleased | 
to hear, no matter though it should not be in the paper. | 
I handled the paper witha trembling hand, and, looking 
to the column pointed out by the slave, to my great | 
surprise, I made out this heading of a leading article: | 
“ Henry Clay an Abolitionist.”” I read on a little further, 
and found that the editor, in reviewing one of Henry 
Clay’s speeches, tried to show that his tendencies 
were towards Abolitionism. Of course I did not 
make out fully all the long words, nor did I get any | 
intelligent understanding of the leader, but I made a 
new discovery about my being able to read at all, 
and that, too, in a newspaper. What I read, or 
pretended to read, gave the most intense satisfaction, 
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and awakened the wildest hopes about freedom 
among my hearers, and elevated me to the judgment- 
seat of a second young Daniel among them. 

That night, after returning to the city, and when 
the slaves got through with their household duties, I 
found the kitchen unusually full of the neighbouring 
slaves; and I remember to this day the ludicrous 
manceuvres of many of them to get me apart from 
the other slaves, that I might read some book or 
newspaper which they had filched from their masters’ 
libraries. This prepared the way for it to become 
my regular task to read to them. 

This clandestine and all but universal reading ‘for 
the slaves could not continue long without spite or 
hope of reward begetting in the breast of some slave 
the purpose to betray me. So one night, when 
I came into my master’s room, where I slept, 


\| he called me to him, and, with a threatening 


warning as to my telling him a falsehood, asked 
me if I could read. I thought it safest to own it, 
and did so. After a great deal of questioning, he thus 
delivered himself: “I am a Northern man, though I 
have been here twenty-three years. I have made my 
money here, and, unlike the Southern spendthrifts, I 
have kept what I have made. Those among them 
who hate my country, and hate me for being a 
Northern man, are nevertheless dependent on me for 


| the loan of my money when they are in pecuniary 


| my money and hate my politics. 


difficulties. But their dislike of me is only smothered, 
not extinguished, and they would very readily find 
cause of accusation against me, because they envy me 
They are a wild 


kind of people, and though my leaving here would be 
| a great misfortune to many, there are others who 
| think that to get rid of me is to get rid of their obli- 


gations to pay me what they owe me. Nothing 


| would serve the purpose of such better than to prove 
| me, as they already believe me to be, an enemy to 


slavery. Now, if you go on reading to the slaves, I 
shall either be compelled to give you up to the City 
Marshal to be flogged, or sell you. Don’t let me hear 


, of your reading to the slaves again.” 


I told him that it was the Bible I read generally, 


, and certainly there could be no harm in that. “Read 
| nothing to the slaves,” he replied, and the conversa- 


| 
| 
| 


tion ended. 

I must confess I did not obey him. For beside the 
importance which was accorded me as an oracle 
among the slaves, and the ties which bound me in a 
confederacy of what, under the circumstances, I felt 
to be wrong-doing—ties that, in this, as in all cases 


| of wrong-doing, it seemed safer to run the risk of 


| 


_ being crushed by, than to attempt to break—besides 
| all this, I got paid for reading, and I was laying up 


; Iny money to pay my travelling expenses in going to 


|, See my mother, and to purchase something to carry 
|| toher as a proof of my love. 


Not long after this my 


| filial affection found stimulation from an unexpected 


source. 

One day, when I was talking to a coloured man 
from the country, who had brought in a load of 
cotton, he asked me if I knew such a man as Dr. C., 





my former master. I told him I did; and after my 
telling him where he lived—for I went now and again 
to see my kind-hearted old mistress and Stephen, 
though Dr. C. never recovered from his losses—when 
I told the waggoner where they lived, he set a time 
for me to go with him to them that night. While we 
were on the way there, he told me what he might 
have told me before, namely, that he was going to 
see if Winnie’s son lived with them yet. I trembled all 
over as Lasked her son’s name, for I was sure he knew 
where my mother was. I stopped, and sat down on a 
stump to collect myself, and when I got strength I 
told him who I was. “ Well,” he replied very drily, 
“Winnie told me to give you dis ’ere;” and he 
handed me a rag of cotton cloth, tied all about with 
a string. I opened it, and found some blue glass 
beads—beads given to my mother by her mother as || 
a keepsake when she died. I knew by that token || 
that he was a messenger from my mother, though of || 
course my mother and myself had had no time to 
agree on any such thing before we were parted. But 
I had often heard her say that nothing would make || 
her part with these beads. 

I gave the man a silver piece worth a shilling, and || 
asked him if he would go back with me to my home. 
He readily consented, and, after two hours’ conver- 
sation with him, I learned all about my mother’s 
condition, which, according to his account, was a very 
hard one indeed. 

The next morning I met him at the stable where || 
he kept his horses, and, after giving him quite as || 
much as I sent my mother, in the shape of sugar, || 
candies, and calico cloth, I parted with him. | 

I then began to besiege my master to let me go to || 
see my mother. He seemed glad that I had found || 
out where she was, and promised me that I should 
shortly go to see her. He promised in the genuine- || 
ness of his joy to take me himself. But when he got || 
cool on the subject, and reflected how sentimental, || 
and therefore how silly, to slaveholders, it would 
appear to go sixty miles to the plantation of a slave- || 
holder, with whom he had no business, merely to take 
a slave-boy to seea slave-woman, he began to dissuade 
me from the purpose of going; and, at last, told me 
that he could not go, and that he would not trust me 
to go alone. This, I am sure, was from no want of || 
feeling, because he said that he would think the 
matter over about buying my mother, though he had, 
he said, no desire to buy a slave, as he had never 
done so. 

About this time there came to the hotel to board, 
from Montgomery, Alabama, a family named Young, 
and one morning, a day or two after their arrival, as 
I was passing through one of the passages near their 
nursery, I saw a coloured girl, who arrested my at- 
tention, and I stopped. Just as I stopped I heard 
one of the children call her Linie—the diminutive 
for Caroline all over the South. Advancing still 
nearer to the door, I called her too, but by her full 
name, and in a moment or two she came to the door. | 
I could not summon the courage to speak, and 
after a moment’s attempt to realise where she was, 
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| she said, “Is your name Sella? Are you my bro- 

ther?’? We had been separated for years, but 

| happily neither of us had changed much. She soon 

sent me away, for fear of giving offence to her mis- 

| tress, who was a sickly, querulous sort of a lady; 

but at night she got out a little while, and told me of 

all her adventures, after having heard from me first 

all the facts of the discovery of the whereabouts of 

our mother. Mr. Young came to Columbus in search 

of health for his wife and business for himself, and 

to my infinite satisfaction he found the latter, and 

settled there. So I had the happiness of seeing my 
sister every week till I was sold from Columbus. 

It had been a year since I first heard from my 

_ mother, and having lost all hope of Mr. Powers going 

with me to see her, or even consenting that I should 

| go myself, I made up my mind that I would run away 

and go. Accordingly I wrote me a pass, prepared a 
| parcel of good things to carry to her, and after 
| spending a night with my sister, to get her messages, 
I set off the next night. 

I was fortunate in falling in company with a 
coloured man who said he was going within a mile 
| of the place. I had provided myself with pen, ink, 
| and paper, to write a pass for my mother, in case she 

agreed to run away with me. So when this man 
} joined me, I asked him if he had a pass, and offered 
to write one for him. He accepted my offer. But 
|, though he had a pass, he would not, as I wished, 
|| travel by day, and even at night he took by-paths. 
Our journey on this account occupied three nights. 

At the end of the third night, or about two o’clock in 
| the morning, this man pointed out to me my mother’s 
| cabin. Oh! with what anxiety did I approach it! 
Perhaps, I thought, she may have been sold away 
since I heard from her, for my companion said he did 
not know whether she was there still or not, and he 
| Seemed to know a great deal. Then, again, as he did 
not know even whether she was on the place, might 
he not be mistaken about her cabin; and if I were 
to wake up some other slave, might not they betray 
my presence? But supposing my mother here, and 
this her cabin, how could I awaken her without dis- 
, turbing the slaves in the adjoining cabin? With 


| 











| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


thoughts like these I walked around that cabin on a 


| 
\ cold night, or rather morning, for an hour. No 
| wild beast on the point of starvation ever walked 
with a stealthier tread around the snare that held the 
food for which he was dying, or eyed it with a 
|, more critical, suspicious, but longing look, or ever 
| shivered with irresolution and burned with desire, as 
|, I did during that hour. No heart but the heart of a 
mother or a child in such circumstances can measure 
_ the weight of uncertainty, the agony of fear, that 
pressed me down and consumed me. I had pulled 
the string of the wooden latch twenty times without 
, Success; I had whispered my mother’s name at every 
| corner of the cabin again and again, each with the 
|, indistinctness and suppressed tone of voice that 
| Sprung from a fear that my whisper might be heard 
| by wrong and hostile listeners. I had meditated 
| going down the chimney and run the risk of being 





caught as a robber, rather than expose my mother 
to the charge of harbouring me, should any of the 
slaves find out I was there. At last I made up my 
mind to retire to the woods and sleep, and then some- 
how or other I would secure my mother’s attention 
the next evening early, as she was going into her 
cabin. I turned away with a sorrowful heart, and 
went to the fence over which I had clambered to get 
in. Just as I got upon the fence, some one behind , 
me called out in a suppressed tone, “‘ Who are you?” 
I had dropped my bag of goods for my mother over 
the other side of the fence, and I jumped quickly 
over after it. But my interlocutor was by my side | 
in a minute, and repeated his question. It was pretty | 
dark, and it took me some time to make out what he 
looked like. After a little he bent his head down || 
close to me, and I recognised him at once as the || 
waggoner from whom I had first learned the where- | 
abouts of my mother. I said to myself, “It’s all up || 
with me! This man lives here, as he told me; and || 
as he was wonderfully reserved in his talk for a || 
slave, and cold in his manner when he told me about 
my mother, he is very likely, rather than run any |, 
risk, to give me up to my mother’s master.” 

When he recognised me he simply said, “ Oh, || 
it’s Winnie’s boy,” as if speaking to himself, and as || 
if he expected me to be there, though I had no || 
reason to think that he expected to see me. [I || 
answered, yes, I was Winnie’s son; but made haste || 
to add that my mother did not know that I was there, 
and therefore she was not to blame. “What ’ve I got || 
to do with blaming her?” he rejoined, in that same | 
dry manner of his; and cold as his manner was, it || 
reassured me. “ Do you want to see her?” heasked. || 
I answered hastily that I did, if he would hold her | 
clear of all blame. “ That’s her business,’ he said, 
“not mine. If she will attend to her business, and 
not act likea fool through her joy at seeing you, she 
may do well enough.” I then told him about my || 
trying to get in, and my fears of being discovered. 
When I got through my story he simply said to me, 
“You wait here.” I waited: it was an age of || 
anxiety. What, thought I, if he has gone to betray | 
me. He is long, he must be informing his master. 
But as I remembered his cold, honest way, I felt that. || 
he was not a traitor. Presently I heard footsteps, and || 
putting my head up as high as the fence, I saw that || 
there were but two persons, and one a woman. I 
jumped over the fence into the yard again, and ina 
few moments I was in my mother’s arms. 

Three or four hours of converse followed, as sweet as 
ever mother and child indulged in, as it concerned the 
blessedness of reunion and the buoyancy of hope for 
freedom; and as bitter as was ever realised when it 
touched on the sufferings of a mother, torn from her | 
children for no crime but the colour of her skin— 
sufferings that owed, at least, their physical agony to | 
the lash, which was put in use on account of her at- | 


| tempts to see her children or to learn their fate: for my | 


mother had run away three times to reach Columbus 
after she found out where I was, and each time had || 
failed, paying for the failure with many drops of 
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blood from her bare back, upon which I saw the 
terrible furrows made by the cow-hide. This con- 
verse of three or four hours brought in the dull grey 
| light of the morning, and at my mother’s direction 
| I left her cabin and found a hiding-place in the 
| woods among some dry pine straw, where from ex- 
| haustion I soon fell asleep. 


About four o’clock in the afternoon I was awakened 


| By careful listening I learned that they were digging 
I learned also that it was for one of the 


| by hearing persons near me digging in the ground. 
| 
| 


ing, which was Sunday. They were evidently afraid 


| of being overheard in their conversation, so that the 


information I got while listening was very unsatis- 


|| factory. About eleven o’clock at night, my mother 


came to me and took me into her cabin, and from her 


| I learned the following story about the tragic end of 


the slave for whose corpse his fellows were digging 
the grave. 

His name was Flanders, and he had been a terror 
to negro-drivers all his life, having made up his 
mind never to submit to a flogging, he inva- 
riably supported his resolution by a resistance 
which, while it had left upon him many scars of 
the conflicts, had tended only to strengthen his re- 
| solve. He had had about thirty different masters ; 
but the one before the last one had never attempted 
| to flog him, and had given him a good character for 
industry, though he frankly informed Mr. Terry—the 
man who bought him last, and who was the owner of 
| my mother—that he was an unruly and incorrigibly 
rebellious slave. Mr. Terry had been in early life a 
negro-driver, and being a man of athletic frame and 
great physical courage, he prided himself on never 
having been outdone by a slave’s resistance. So 
| when he bought Flanders, he told him that he would 
| subdue him or kill him. In about a month after he 
purchased Flanders he gave him orders to trim his 
horse’s main and tail on Saturday night. Unable 
to get the pine knots to make a light sufficient for 
him to perform this duty on Saturday night, Flanders 
had left it to Sunday morning, and sleeping rather 
late from not having to be called to work on Sunday, 
his master on going to the stable found his commands 
unfulfilled. He went to the cabin where Flanders 
slept, and fell upon him while sleeping, with a large 
hickory club, with which he had provided himself for 
the purpose. Flanders, though stunned by the blows 
given him in his sleep, struggled up, and true to his 
| reputation, grappled with his assailant; and athletic 
as Terry was, he found himself getting so much the 
worst of the encounter that he cried aloud for help. 
The slaves soon came to his assistance, and finally, 
after a severe struggle, overpowered Flanders. Terry 
ordered him to be taken to the smoke-house, where 
bacon is hung to be cured, and following the slaves 
there, he commanded Flanders to be tied with one 
end of a rope; the other end was thrown over the 
cross beams which supported the roof, and Flanders 
was drawn up until the tips of his toes could just 
touch the ground. Terry then with his own hand 





gave Flanders, with a raw hide, four hundred and 
seven lashes, the number being counted by one of 
the slaves at Terry’s order. | 

Angered to madness on account of resistance from | 
Flanders, Terry’s blows were laid on so heavily and 
took such terrible effect, that the blood followed at 
every stroke, and saturated the ground from the body 
of the still-defiant slave. This defiance but angered 
Terry the more, and he continued to flog his victim till | 
he was insensible. One of the slaves observing his in- 
sensibility, called his master’s attention to it, and 
expressed the belief that he was dying. Terry, after 
giving him a few more blows, accusing him at the 
same time of “ playing ’possum’’—that is, feigning 
insensibility—ordered him to be taken down. And 
Flanders still remaining apparently insensible, he 
took out his knife, and stuck it in the foot of his vic- 
tim two or three times. Seeing at last that his victim 
was beyond the power of feeling, Terry turned to his 
slaves and said, “ Yes, he isdead. And let every one 
of you take warning by his fate; for I swear that I | 
will kill every slave I own before one of them shall 
outdo me.” 

This all happened early in the morning; so that | 
Mr. Terry, who was a licentiate in the Presbyterian | 
Church, had time to dress and to quiet his perturbed | 
spirit, and to ride upon that same horse, for the | 
neglect of which he had taken the life of a human | 
being, nine miles from his home to preach the Gospel || 
—“the glorious Gospel of the blessed God”—to || 
preach the glad tidings of Him who came to “ open | 
the prison-doors to the captive, to bind up the broken- | 
hearted, and to preach the acceptable year of the | 
Lord.” 

His servant who waited on him to church told my || 
mother, as soon as he got back, that Terry in the 
course of his sermon, in illustrating some principle || 
which he had laid down, said that “that very day he | 
had seen the punishment of a wicked temper. He | 
had,” he continued, “‘ undertaken to give one of his | 
slaves a light ‘ brushing,’ and he resisted ;. but when | 
he found himself overpowered he became so violent 
that he died in a fit of anger.” 

Of course a tale of horror such as this disposed me | 
to leave this estate as soon as possible; but I could | 
not consent to leave my mother at the mercy of a | 
man whose fiendish temper and consummate hypo- || 
crisy allowed him to murder at seven and preach at 
eleven o’clock the same day. 

My promise to write a pass with which my mother 
and I could travel on the road, my horrible fore- 
bodings of my mother’s end if she stayed on this 
plantation, and my almost heart-breaking entreaties | 
for her to fly with me, were all answered, though in | 
tears and with the deepest sense of the affection which | 
prompted my entreaties, yet with a mournful shake of 
the head by my mother. And at last she began to en- 
treat me to leave her and returntomy home. “Ihave 
borne a great deal in my life,” she said, “so much 
that my spirit is crushed and all courage is gone from 
me, and my body is worn out with labour and the 
lash. It will not be long, therefore, before I shall be 
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where poor Flanders now lies—in the cold grave. 
And,” she added, with a despair that crushed every 
hope of getting her to leave—“ and God knows, my 
dear boy, I don’t care how soon the time comes for 
me to lie there. There is no hope of our ever being 
together on earth, and therefore the sooner I start on 
my journey to heaven the sooner will my misery 
from our separation and from slavery cease.”’ 

I could say nothing to these crushing words, so I 
fell on her shoulders and saturated her dress with 
my tears. 

In a little while her anxiety for me returned, and 
she began to entreat me to go back to my home in 
Columbus. I at last reluctantly consented to leave 
her; and bowed on my knees, with my head in her 
lap, I received her counsels, and a message of love 
for my sister. 

Before she had finished all she had to say, we heard 
footsteps at some distance from the cabin; but, as they 
continued to draw nearer, my mother said to me, 
“Perhaps that is Mrs. Terry. She has been to her 
mother’s since Thursday, and Mr. Terry told me she 
might be home to-night. And if it is, she is coming 
to order me to cook some refreshments. She must 
not see you—so you just get in this clothes-press.” 
And with these words my mother opened a rudely- 
constructed clothes-press that fastened with a wooden 
button on the outside. I got in and she fastened the 
door. 

I had not been in a minute before I heard a heavy 
footstep enter the cabin, and a heavy, gruff voice say, 
Of course 


| this astonished my mother, and for a moment she 
| was incapable of a reply. The question was repeated 
| two or three times, with a threat that Terry—for it 


was he—would knock her down if she did not an- 


|| swer. My mother of course refused to betray me, 
|| and at last, losing all patience, he struck her a blow 
| with the same heavy hickory stick which he had 
| used that morning upon poor Flanders, and which 


he always carried with him. When I heard the 
blow, forgetting that I was a boy and a slave, and 


| that he was a strong man and a merciless slave- 








holder, I burst the door of my hiding-place open by 
dashing with all my might against it. He was stand- 





ing so near it as to be struck when it flew open, and 
being off his guard for any such occurrence, he was 
staggered to the ground. Ata glance, as I emerged, 
I saw him down ; but seeing my mother lying on the 
floor, I forgot Terry in a moment, and rushed towards 
my mother. I bent over her, and found the blood 
streaming from a frightful gash in her forehead into 
her eye. I took her apron to wipe the blood away, 
and just as I did so I felt a terrible blow on my own 
head, and then another—but I felt no more, for I be- 
came unconscious. 

When I came to myself, about an hour afterwards, 
I found a coloured man keeping guard over me. My 
first request was for water, so excruciating was my 
thirst. The slave, while getting it, soundly abused 
me for running away and getting my mother into 
trouble, and for keeping him from visiting his wife on 
a neighbouring plantation, he having been put to 
guard me till the morning. The mention of my 
mother’s name recalled the scene and events of the 
cabin, and I asked quickly where she was. 

‘She’s in de smoke-house,”’ was the answer; “and 
gittin’ all dis *buse about you. Master been whip- 
ping her dare for de last quarter uf hour—dare the 
lash goes now.” 

And listening, I heard that awful sound of the 
blows of a raw hide coming in contact with human 
flesh—a sound that was always horrible to me, but 
which now seemed as if every blow tore from my 
own heart pieces of quivering flesh. I cried aloud to 
be untied; I besought the slave to let me up. But 
the poor fellow was afraid to do it, and I was 
compelled to lie there and listen for the next ten 
minutes—minutes that made ages of agony—to the 
sound of the lash and the loud outcries, and then the 
wailing, and then the groaning, and at last the moan- 
ing of my mother. Remembering what had occurred 
there that morning, the low moaning of my mother 
sounded like her dying farewell to me; and the 
thought became so overpowering that for awhile I 
seemed to go mad, and raved so that another slave 
came to the help of the guard. Let me be silent on 
the time I spent from this till morning, and leave this 
part of my narrative by simply stating that the time 
embraced nearly four hours. 


(7o be continued.) 





A BIRD IN THE HAND IS WORTH TWO IN THE BUSH. 


In the hand—fluttering fearfully, 
Lonely and helpless—poor little thing! 
In the bush—peeping out cheerfully, 
Two together, gaily they sing. 
Why is it best to have one in the hand ? 
Father, tell me,—I can’t understand. 


Best it is because you have hold of it; 
Child, it is only a figure of speech ! 
Sunset shines, you look at the gold of it, 
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Knowing well it is out of your reach ; 
But the sixpence your godmother gave, 
Yours it is, to spend or to save. 


Ah, that sixpence! already I’ve done with it: 
Never a penny with me will stay. 
If I could buy but an inch of the sun with it, 
I might look at it every day. 
Father, the birds shall stay in their nest! 
Things that we never can have are best. 
M. B. SMEDLEY. 
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AT DOCTOR WARBR’S. 


“ T nope there will be no objection, Michael Green.” 
“Oh no, sir, of course not—there’s no objection; 


but I want to know if I may go to Aunt Campbell’s 


| so,’ and your nay ‘I trust not.’” 


this evening ?” 

“T hope there will be no objection, Michael Green,” 
Doctor Warr repeated, with marked emphasis. 

I could not make out what my new schoolmaster 
meant, and was going to question him farther, when 
one of the other boys came up and pulled me away, 
saying, ‘“‘ What a muff you are, an’t you? Why he 
means you may go, of course.” You see I was fresh 
to the school then, and didn’t understand the Doctor’s 
ways, or I should have known he was never accus- 
tomed to use stronger affirmatives or negatives than, 
*T hope so,”—* TI trust not,’”—* I hope there will be 
no objection;” “Yes” and “No” being weighty 
asseverations reserved by him for the most solemn 
occasions, when other men would employ an oath. 
This was the Doctor’s reading of “ Let your yea be 
yea, and your nay, nay ;”” but as we never once in all 
our lives heard him employ those words, we used to 
fancy he read the passage, ‘“ Let your yea be ‘I hope 
Indeed, it was a 
standing joke in the school that when Doctor Warr 
married Mrs. Warr, and was asked if he would take 
that lady to be his wedded wife, he had undoubtedly 


| replied, with gravity, “I hope there is no objection.” 


If you had met our schoolmaster in company you 


would probably have thought of him only as a quiet, 


mild, little man of about eight and thirty, whose dress 
you would remark as rather shabby. You might 
have also noticed the peculiar deference with which 
he would listen to the conversation of other people, 
seldom obtruding a remark of his own. He was one 


| of the very few who are not content with admiring 


Carlyle’s precept, “Speech is silvern, silence is 
golden,” but act upon it. You would require to see 
a great deal of our Doctor before it would occur to 
you to recognise in such a gentle, quiet, unobtrusive 
man the deep thinker and the subtle philosopher 
which he was. It was a great treat tosee him when a 
new boy described his attainments in Euclid, algebra, 
trigonometry, Greek, Latin, or Hebrew. Only an 
old boy could distinguish the odd twinkle in the 
Doctor’s eye as he congratulated the new-comer on 
his knowledge, and trusted we should find it so. “ It 
is my practice,” he would say, “to begin at the be- 
ginning, and it will doubtless prove beneficial to you 


_ to refresh your memory with the first three rules of 


arithmetic and a little of the earlier portions of the 
Latin grammar.” A simple sum in subtraction or 
Ppivision, or some odd question on the Latin declen- 
sions, as Doctor Warr would put it, was always suffi- 
cient to floor the new boy. Our Doctor would never 
teach a pupil until he had made him feel exceedingly 
ignorant, which. is only another word for teachable, 


, and then he would begin with him at first principles. 


| 
| 


Doctor Warr kept school neither for profit nor 
fame. A wealthy man, and a wise one, an LL.D. of 





Dublin University, he thought he could best employ || 
his leisure for the benefit of others in teaching. And | 
probably no one before or since ever conducted a || 
school in the same manner. I am sure no one ever || 
knew the ways of boys better. Our number was | 
rigidly restricted to twelve boarders and six day || 
scholars, that being as large a number as Doctor || 
Warr thought he could personally superintend with | 
efficiency. I waited two years before a vacancy 
occurred, and it was thought even then a piece of 
good fortune to get into his school at Vizborough. 
In addition to his own instruction, we had a resident; || 
tutor and lecturer, and two professors came twice 
a week from Marbury College, besides drawing and 
music masters. 
The first innovation I noticed on ordinary school || 
practice was this, we had no school hours. There || 
was so much work for each boy todo every week, and || 
masters were always ready at specified times to hear || 
lessons. It mattered nothing when they were done, so: || 
long as they were done. Certain classes and lectures. || 
had to be attended, but without any of the ordinary || 
restraints of school hours. Each boy was thus placed || 
on an independent footing, similar to that of a man | 
at college. Ifa boy could get through his week’s 
work in five days, so much the better for him if he || 
liked holidays. These were not given us; they were || 
earned ; we bought them. For all our school busi- || 
ness was regulated by a currency of paper money, in | 
which we were paid for everything we did. At the || 
close of each day we made out a bill for work done, || 
thus :— \} 


Doctor Warr, 
Dr. to MicHarLt GREEN, 


To 50 lines Virgil, at 3s. per 100 

» 20 ,, Homer, at 5s.. 

» French lesson 

» 2 propositions Euclid, at 6d. 

» attending lecture . . ° 
English history. . .. .« 


CADOWAN 


5 9 


Every evening the Doctor would sit at his desk and | 
gravely pay our bills in cardboard shillings and 
sixpences and half-crowns, from out his little maho- 
gany box. A boy might do what he pleased so long || 
as he could earn five shillings a day, and be able to || 
pay Doctor Warr thirty shillings of his cardboard || 
money every Saturday night. "Whatever surplus re- || 
mained after paying our Saturday’s dues went towards 
buying a holiday. These were of two kinds, pri- | 
vate and waggon. A private holiday cost you ten | 
shillings. A waggon holiday occurred when the || 
united savings of the whole school amounted to five | 
pounds. On these occasions we had out our large || 
tilted waggon and a pair of horses, and drove away 
for a day’s pic-nic, the locality being settled by the || 
captain for the day, who was the largest contributor || 
to the holiday fund. Marlborough Forest, Stone- | 
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henge, Chantrey’s birthplace at Heddington, Silbury 
Hill—we visited them all in this manner. We might 
go anywhere the horses would take us and our cap- 
tain’s will suggest, and then roam away over the 
Wiltshire Downs until, tired and glowing, we would 
return to the waggon to be taken home at night. 
We could earn a waggon holiday once in three 
weeks if we worked hard. 

The prices paid for our work varied in accordance 
with each boy’s abilities and proficiency. For instance, 
on commencing to read Virgil for the first time you 


| would be paid at the rate of five shillings per hundred 


lines, while, as you proceeded, the price would be re- 
duced until when you got to the 9th book of the 
“ /Eneid”’ you would reccive but one shilling and six- 
pence per hundred. If the Doctor found you dis- 
posed to neglect mathematics for classics, a little 
reduction in the prices paid you for Virgil and Homer, 
and some inducement in the increased scale of pay- 
ment for Euclid, would probably equalise the receipts 
of revenue you derived from the consumption of those 
excisable articles for the current half year. 

We paid our fines in the cardboard currency. Three 
pence for asking unnecessary questions when Doctor 
Warr had once replied to us, and five shillings for 
disobedience. In aggravated cases, when a boy’s 
will was obstinately “ on strike” against his master’s, 
the latter fine was imposed at per minute until obe- 
dience was restored. In one instance I remember 
Richard Vox was fined twenty-two pounds for holding 
outfor an hour and twenty-eight minutes in his persist- 
ent refusal to do a problem over again which he had 


_ been all the morning doing wrong. When a boy got 


behind in his money like this he was kept indoors 
incessantly at work till the fine was earned. At such 
times he felt the restraints of school hours and school 
discipline in a way which those who paid their weekly 
thirty shillings never did. For him there would be no 
holidays—no pleasant jaunts in the waggon—no play 


| time, save an interval of a few minutes twice a day, 
when Doctor Warr would trot him round the play- 
ground for a little air. In Richard Vox’s case the 


sum was one which it would have been utterly im- 
possible to have made up in a whole term. He had 


| certainly applied himself very diligently to his work 
| for three weeks after the fine was inflicted. Then 
| the Doctor came to him and said— 


“Richard Vox, I am afraid you will never pay me 
the debtyou owe.” 

“T am afraid not, sir.” 

“Then, Richard Vox, hadn’t you better do as othor 


| People do when they can’t pay their debts ?” 


| 


“ What is that, sir?” 

“See if your creditor won’t take so much in the 
pound.” 

I belicve Doctor Warr agreed in this case to ac- 
cept a compromise of fourteen pence in the pound, 
and the bankrupt was discharged. 

Nobody ever saw the Doctor in a temper; his 
quiet equanimity was oftentimes very provoking, 
and would occasionally aggravate a boy to call 
him abusive names. ‘“ Hard names break no bones,” 








he would reply at such times, fixing his large, 
calm, brownish-grey eyes on .the offender. ‘Go 
into the playground and pick;me up two thousand 
leaves.” This was a favourite punishment for a boy 
in a passion. I have seen a good many boys go into 
our playground to this task,mad with passion, abusing | 
Doctor Warr and the school, and everything else in 
the world, but I never saw one come back with his 
quota of leaves ina bad temper. It is an old injunc- 
tion, when you are angry count a hundred before 
you speak. Very annoying, no doubt, but an angry 
man is “not himself,” as we say, and if you can only 
prevail on him to do some very monotonous work, 
like counting, for a short time, his mind will come to 
itself simply because it is let alone. And when a 
lad’s mind comes to itself in a mechanical occupation 
of this kind, he begins to think what a fool he must 
have been that he required to be set scavenging leaves, 
and that it should be necessary to make him waste his 
time doing useless work with his hands, in order to keep | 
his mind out of mischief, after the manner of those 
monkeys who work themselves up into such awful 
passions that they are obliged to have a bit of wood 
given them to bite, lest they tear themselves to pieces 
in their rage. The lesson of the leaves was salutary. 

Few men are more ready at rejoinder than was our 
Doctor. 

“Please, sir,”’ said little Bob Miller one day, “ Wick- 
ham is making faces at me.” 

“Don’t look at him, Robert Miller,” said Doctor 
Warr. 

“ Please, Doctor Warr,” cried Wickham presently, 
“Miller called me a beast.” 

“T hope it isn’t true, George Wickham,” was the | 
reply. 

“Doctor Warr,’ I inquired one day, “do you | 
think it is wrong to go to theatres and to read novels ?”” 

«¢ Whatsoever is not of faith is sin,’ Michael | 
Green.” | 

“Do you mean you don’t think it is wrong?” I | 
asked. 

*¢ Whatsoeveris not of faith issin, Michael Green,” | 
he repeated, holding up three fingers, to inform | 
me I had three pence to pay for asking a question 
which had already been answered. For the Doctor 
would never speak when a motion wou!d do as well— 
not from idleness, or to save himself trouble, but | 
because he held that the reason why words are so 
lightly esteemed is that we speak too many of them 
for all sorts of unnecessary purposes. 

“ Arthur Lloyd, do you know what you are doing ?” 
the Doctor would say to a fat lad who was often to 
be found neither at work nor play. 

“ No, sir; I am not doing anything.” 

“You are, Arthur Lloyd; you are tempting the 
devil to tempt you.” 

In the playground Doctor Warr was one of us in 
all our games. He was particularly addicted to leap- 
frog, and would make a “back” for us, going over 
ours in his turn with the best of humours, and when 
we called out “Tuck in your twopenny, Doctor,” he 
would immediately obey the injunction. 
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George Wickham was very clever with the tennis 
ball. He could throw it at the chimneys on the other 
side of the street behind our gates, right from the far 
end of the playground, never failing to make it re- 
bound into his hand again. Other boys attempting 
to do the same broke no end of shop windows in the 
| street, until at last this “ball practice’? was prohi- 
bited by strict order of the Doctor. Wickham, an-. 
| noyed at being forbidden his favourite pastime, used 
| at times to steal out in the playground when we were 
all in at study, and have a shot, just to keep his hand 
in. He very rarely did so, however, without hearing 
\| his name called from somewhere up in the sky, and 
{| looking up to the roofs of some of our school build- 
|| ings, would be sure to see the ubiquitous Doctor 
| prowling about, cat-like, but with five fingers up, to 
| remind him of the amount of the fine he had to pay 
\| for disobedience. 
| * Now look here, Doctor Warr,” said Wickham, 
“mayn’t I have just three ‘shies’ at that farthest 
chimney in your presence, just to convince you it is 
{| not I who break the windows; and if I don’t catch 
| my ball every time I'll never throw again?” 

“Tf you think it will do you any good, George 
Wickham.” 

He had his three shots, and the ball came back to 


'| his hand each time. 


“ There now, Doctor Warr, I told you so.” 
Five fingers were elevated thrce successive times 
| before Wickham’s wondering eyes. 

‘What do you mean, Doctor ?” 

“Three fives will be fifteen, in shillings, George 
Wickham.” 

* But you said I might.” 

“T said if you thought it would do you any good. 
You knew it was forbidden—you also knew the fine 
for disobedience.” 

Deprived of this pleasure, and having stopped in 
for a fortnight to work out his fine, the first use 
Wickham made of his regained liberty in the play- 
ground was to ask the Doctor to go and stand at one 
end of it, and let him have a “shy” at his hat from 
the other. Doctor Warr stood still, saying, “If you 
think it will do me any good you may.” 

Wickham threw the ball almost as cleverly as Tell 
shot his arrow, and knocked the Doctor’s hat off, but 
in doing so the ball struck his head smartly, having 
caught the hat only just above the brim, and hurt 
, Doctor Warr somewhat severely. The five fingers 
went up. 

“You gave me leave, Dr. Warr,” 
Wickham. 

“TI told you if you thought it would do me any 
good, George Wickham. You see it has not.” 

I am not certain, but I think there was the least 
tinge of malice in this instance of the Doctor’s 
inflicting a fine whilst smarting from the blow. 
Possibly he thought so too the next minute, for it 
was the only fine I can remember which was not 
enforced. 

A fight was an incident of such rare occurrence in 
our school, that I only vaguely remember having 


remonstrated 





heard that the punishment for that offence was of asort | 
calculated effectually to prevent its repetition. I had | 
reason, however, before I left, to endorse the popular 
belief from personal experience. I am afraid it must | 
have been dreadfully hypocritical of me to go on pre- 
tending it was my Aunt Campbell I was so anxious | 
to see whenever I could get leave from school—for it | 
was no such thing. I went to my aunt’s house not | 
to see her, but my cousin Fanny. Fanny and I were || 
“engaged” in a regular boy and girl engagement. | 
We used to write to each other at least twice a week, 
contriving to hand our notes clandestinely under the 
tea-table, when absorbed, to all outward appearance, 
in the consumption of seed cake and the rapt contem- | 
plation of the gas-lights. We contrived to go for || 
walks together, too, whereof much of the enjoyment | 
depended on their secrecy and the dread lest we | 
should be found out. Ah me! they were happy walks, 
when we lived in the sunshine of the golden present— | 
walks that come up in my mind as pleasant memories | 
now, though my wife, whose name is not Fanny, has || 
the book-marker she gave me on my birthday! I | 
must have dropped one of Fanny’s little notes from || 
my pocket in the playground, for I was startled to hear | 
George Wickham come behind me reading Fanny’s 
words, and “ making game”’ of them before the other 
boys. In an instant I flew at him like a tiger, tore 
the note away, and struck him a blow in the: face. || 
He returned the blow directly, and in a minute we || 
were fighting desperately, the boys cheering each of || 
us in turn as some well-delivered stroke gave one or 
the other a momentary advantage. We were both 
closing for severe battle, I hot and wild with passion, || 
when the Doctor walked quietly in between, and with- 
out laying so much as a finger on either of us, said, in || 
his calm voice— 
“Michael Green and George W ickham, I wish to 
speak with you in the school-room.” 
He never looked back to see if we followed, but | 
walked leisurely indoors. Doctor Warr was a man 
whom to hear was to obey. We instinctively fol- 
lowed him, dumb, bleeding, and panting. |} 
“T am very sorry to find, Michael Green and || 
George Wickham,” the Doctor began, opening his | 
calm eyes very wide and fixing them on our flushed | 
and burning faces, “that you have not yet learnt one || 
of the first lessons most people learn in infancy—the | 
use of your hands. You have both so obviously mis- | 
taken the purpose for which hands were given you, || 
that I am afraid we must go back again to first prin- || 
ciples. It is not my fault if I treat you like children, || 
but yours that you won’t act like men. Until you || 
know what your hands are for I cannot certainly | 
allow you to use them any more, lest you do more 
mischief. To prevent mistakes, till you know better, 
I am going to tie up your hands, Michael Green and | 
George Wickham.” 
Thereupon the Doctor left the room, and presently | 
returning with a piece of rope, gravely tied our hands || 
behind us. He then added—“ After what has oc- | 
curred, I cannot consider it safe to trust you at large 
with the other boys, lest you do them an injury. 














| 


childish. We might sit and read or study, or do 
| what we pleased, Wickham and I, but it was at a 
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You will therefore remain in the school-room under 


| my charge.” 


At first I was disposed to think the Doctor’s treat- 


; ment slight and inadequate, though I certainly chafed 


and felt annoyed at being punished in a manner so 


|| separate table from the other boys—we could not be 
|| trusted near them. By-and-by I began to find the 


|; punishment so mortifying and irksome, that if my 


|| hands had been free I really felt ready to have exer- 


| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| 
| cised them on Doctor Warr—even in preference 


to Wickham. But the worst was at meal-times. 
| The Doctor himself brought our dinner into the 
| School-room. The food was cut up, because, he ex- 
| plained, since it was not safe to trust us with the use 
| of our own hands, it would be sheer madness and 
| culpable folly on his part to allow us dangesous wea- 
| pons like knives and forks. Wickham’s hands being 
| unloosed for the purpose, he was made to feed me 
| with a spoon before taking hisown dinner. It was at 
| once vexatious and ludicrous to be offered a spoonful 
| of cold mutton and potatoes by the very boy your 
smouldering passion would lead you even now to pum- 
| mel. Had it not been for the comfort I derived from 
| feeling it must be at least as disagreeable to Wickham 
literally to carry out the precept, “if thine enemy 
hunger, feed him,” I believe even the ludicrous view 
of the subject would have proved insufficient to in- 
| duce me to have “coals of fire” thus heaped on my 
| head. But I was hungry, and I took in the cold 
mutton. At tea-time there were more coals of fire, 
with this difference—I was stoker; my hands being 
unloosed this time for the purpose of feeding Wick- 
ham. Supper-time passed in the same manner as 
dinner. After this we were undone again, and seen 
up-stairs to bed by the Doctor, who was wont to con- 
| stitute himself a kind of guardian policeman over a 
| boy ‘in trouble.” 
| You may think the punishment described, a stupid 
| one, but when you come to reflect on the actual stu- 
pidness of all wrong-doing, I don’t think you will 
| feel disposed to cavil at the wisdom of punishing 
faults “in kind” —especially when such punishments 
prove as effectual and deterrent as Dr. Warr’s. I 
know that the very stupidness of the condition in 
which we were placed taught us in a parable the 
lesson we had to learn, and made us both so heartily 
ashamed of ourselves, that before the next day was 
over, when the Doctor inquired if we thought we 
had learned negatively the use our hands were not 
for, and whether we were of opinion that they might 
be restored to us without danger to the rest of the 
community or each other, we were unanimous in the 
affirmative. We were accordingly unloosed, and con- 
gratulated by Dr. Warr on having learned something 
of value. He then shook hands with us severally, 
and recommended our mutually performing the same 











ceremony, as evidence of having discovered one very 
proper use of our hands. 

The respect and love and pride we all had for our 
dear master it is impossible for me to describe. My 
own recollections of Doctor Warr and his school 
(the school now, alas! a thing of the past) are 
among the most pleasurable of my life. They are all 
mixed up with remembrances of pleasant “ waggon 
holidays” passed on the sweet-scented Wiltshire 
downs, among the old camps of the Danes and the 
Romans and the Roundheads, over whose tumuli the 
pure fresh breezes seemed to me to give out more 
oxygen and ozone than a whole sea-side at the pre- 
sent day. Mingled are they, too, with recollections 
of long rambles down in the many windings of Stert 
Valley, spicant with bulrushes; and of walks by the 
Mill, and to the Iron Pear Tree, of whose hard fruit 
no man ever ate, and to the Iron Spring; and, best 
of all reminiscences, of wanderings over the long 
sweeps of Roundway Hill, and the return home 
through the “Go and Do Thou Likewise Gates”— 
this being the motto on the iron gates of the park, 
whose owner drowned himself. I have tried for 
many years to emulate these long schoolboy walks 
of pleasure, but now-a-days I generally manage to 
come home weary and faint, instead of tired and 
hungry. 

Fanny Campbell and I were found out. I hardly 
know how it was, or why such a fuss should have 
been made over it after all. Whether it came about 
through George Wickham, or whether it was my 
aunt’s discovery, I never knew. Our grave Doctor 
came up into my bed-room one night and woke me. 
He spoke in an unusually kind and gentle way. 

“ Michael Green, dress yourself and come with me. 
You will want the keys of your box.” I knew what 
was coming. Hurrying on my clothes, I followed 
him as blindly as if I had been mesmerised. My teeth 
were chattering and my knees knocked together as I 
walked in very distress. When we reached the school- 
room and came to my box, the Doctor continued, 
‘“‘ Your aunt wishes me to receive from you all Miss 
Campbell’s letters.”” I gave them out—all my store 
—all my treasures; and never did beggar feel his 
poverty as I did, now my riches were gone. I flung 
myself down on the empty box—empty now of all 
that could give me pleasure—and sobbed out my 
grief and my distress. Doctor Warr touched me 
softly on the shoulder, and said in his gentlest voice, 
“Michael, there are many who would laugh at a 
boy’s grief in such a case as yours. I do not. I was 
never more deeply in love, or more truly, than when 
I was your age.” 

He saw me to my room; and as I sobbed myself 
to sleep I felt that my first dream of love was over. 

Will you laugh at me if I add that I had vowed 
her eternal fidelity, and sent her thirteen postage 
stamps to write to me during the holidays ? 

EUSTACE HINTON ONES. 
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A PERSONAL EXPERIENCE OF FIRE-DAMP. 


Somer years since I paid a visit in Staffordshire, 
and one of the entertainments by which my host 
sought to make my time pass pleasantly was a de- 
scent into a coal mine. I rather liked the idea, 
as I had never been down one, and at once agreed 
to go. The mine that was to be honoured with 
our inspection was that of West B——. It was an 
old mine, of considerable size and depth—the depth 
| of the shaft being, if I recollect rightly, about 960 
, feet. There were some six or eight in our com- 
pany, ationg whom were two young men, the sons 
of the owner, and a superior workman—I do not 
know his proper technical designation—perhaps under- 
; ground bailiff; at any rate, something equivalent to 
what we above ground should call the foreman. 

I expected that we would go down in a bucket, 
or box, but there was nothing of that sort; we 
stood upon something like a small platform and 
elung to the chain by which we were lowered. I 
rather repented of my readiness to join the party 


'! when 2 saw the means by which we were to descend, 


but I had not courage or time to dissent from what 
seemed the recognised mode of procedure. No one 
else seemed to mind it, and two or three of those who 
| were familiar with the ways of the place stuck out one 
of their legs at right angles to stave us off from the 
sides of the shaft as we descended. “ All right,” said 
| some one, and away we went. My first sensation 
| was that sort of deliquium or swimming in the head 
| that the reader may have experienced when he 
dreams that he is falling down a precipice. For- 
|| tunately it did not relax the muscles, for as it passed 
| away I found myself clinging to the chain like grim 
; death; probably it was only momentary, as I had 
_| time to observe the rapidity with which we passed 
, into total darkness. The story about seeing stars at 
| noonday from the bottom of a coal pit cannot be true, 
| at any rate if the pit is what is called an up-cast 
| shaft. We went down the up-cast shaft—that is, the 
shaft by which the air which has entered the pit by 
| the down-cast shaft returns to the upper regions, after 
| having circulated through the mine ; and looking up- 
wards through this air, we could see nothing of the 
| opening of the pit almost immediately after beginning 
| to descend. I suppose the air was so loaded with 
| impurities, coal dust, vitiated vapours, &c., that, seen 
in quantity, it was as muddy and impenetrable to 
light as the river Thames at London Bridge, although 
on the small scale both appear transparent. Down, 
down, we went, and presently we became aware of a 
little drizzling rain. It was the water, which, pouring 
or trickling from the sides of the shaft, sparked off 
from every projection. As we went deeper this got 
worse, and by the time we reached the bottom we 
were in a heavy shower. 

Suddenly we stopped; we had reached the foot of 
| the shaft. We found ourselves in the midst of a 
group of horses, one of which, a blind old beast, I re- 
member, came knocking up against me, and nearly 





upset me. Some of us were then furnished with | 
lights. I was one of those that were not. When 
I say that the lights were all naked and without 
protection, the reader will see that my visit must 
have been made a good many years ago. Under 
the guidance of the foreman we then set off on our 
tour. The main passage, along which we went at 
first, was what I imagine would be considered a lofty 
and spacious gallery, laid with rails. It was com- 
paratively broad, and seemed to my eye about nine or 
ten feet high. We proceeded along this for, I dare- 
say, a quarter of a mile. By-and-by our leaders 
turned into an apparently unused side gallery, nar-' 
rower than the main passage, in which the foreman 
had something about the ventilation to point out to 
the owners. Hitherto we had seen no men mining; 
we had met men with horses drawing trucks, and 
others going about their occupations, but no men | 
working. We proceeded along this smaller gallery | 
for about 150 yards or so. The place was dirty, 
sloppy, and wet, and, of course, dark; and feeling no 
particular interest in what the foreman was desirous 
of pointing out to the owners, I lagged behind a | 
litfle. I might have been twenty paces behind the 
rest of the party, when a sudden light started up 
among them—TI can compare it to nothing but the 
flash with which lightning is imitated in the theatre. | 
The reader knows (or if he does not know, I shall | 
tell him) that this is done by placing a lighted 
taper-end between the middle and ring finger of the 
hand, held out with the palm upwards. Into the 
palm a quantity of powdered resin is poured, not || 
spread out but piled up around the taper. The resin | 
is then chucked into the air, and is ignited in || 
passing through the flame, which then spreads out | 
like a large mushroom. The whole is over al- || 
most instantaneously, and the resemblance to sheet | 
lightning, to those who do not see the operator or 
the mushroom, but merely the flash of light, is very | 
perfect. Well, this was exactly what I saw—with | 
a difference. The difference was, that when the | 
light flashed up to the roof and assumed the mush- | 
room shape, it did not disappear like the other. In- | 
stead of being extinguished as instantaneously as it | 
arose, it continued extending and spreading out along | 
the roof on every side. My first idea when I saw the | 
light was, that this was some civility on the part of | 
the owners to show off the mysteries of the place to 
their visitors, as I had seen the Blue-John Mine in 
Derbyshire, and other stalactitic caves, illuminated 
by Roman candles and other lights. That idea only | 
lasted fora second. As the light extended, every one 
rushed panic-stricken from it as fast as they could 
run. I guessed the truth in a moment, and turned 
to fly. There was no difficulty in finding my way, 
the whole place being illuminated. After flying along 
for some time I looked back; the whole of the gal- 1 
lery where we had been was one body of fire—not a || 
bright lambent blaze, but lurid, reddish volumes of 1 
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| speed was no greater than that of a man. 
| who were at the end of the gallery where it took 


|, grindstone. 
|| not avoid being struck by their beauty. 


|| instant of time. 
|, rolling on towards me I saw the dark figures of my 
| companions tearing along at headlong speed. Then 
|| turning, I again dashed on. 
\| the loftier main passage I heard a voice behind 
|| me ery out, “Down on your face!” and by-and- 
|| by one figure after another sprang past me and 
|| dashed themselves headlong on the ground. I can 
| liken the reckless, frantic way in which it was 
;| done, to nothing but boys, when bathing, taking 
|| “headers” into a stream. Without reasoning about 
|| it I followed suit, and flung myself into a puddle, and 
|| then peering backwards under my arm, waited the 
|| approach of the sea of flame, the wall of fire, which 
|| was approaching. It had not yet come vut of the 
| side gallery, but the glare of its light preceded it. 
| Presently it rolled into sight, filling the whole mouth 
'| of the side gallery, from top to bottom. Had it over- 
|| taken us in it, not a soul would have escaped alive; 

but when it entered the larger gallery it lifted, just 
'| as one sees a mist lifting on the mountains, and then 
| rolled along the roof, passing over our heads. 
|| much space there was between us and it, I cannot 
|| say; I imagine it filled the upper two-thirds, leaving 
| & space of perhaps two or three feet free from flame. 
| Nor can I well say how long we lay below this fiery 
‘| furnace; it might have been five minutes or a quarter 
| ofan hour. Judging from our sensations it must have 
|| been hours, but we did not experience so great heat 
|| as I should have expected. We felt it more after- 
| wards; probably the anxiety of the moment made us 
|| insensible to its intensity. 
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flame, rolling on like billows of fiery mist. Their 
form was liker that of the volumes of black smoke 
which we may see at times issuing out of large fac- 
tory chimneys, than anything else I can compare 
it to. My notions of explosions of fire-damp were, 


| that they took place with the rapidity of an explosion 
| of gunpowder. But it was not so in this case, at any 


rate. I do not mean that it was slow, but that its 
All those 


place did, in point of fact, outrun it. Neither was 


| there any noise or sound of explosion ; at least, I no- 

| ticed none, and if there had been I think I must have 
|| observed it, for, all things considered, I was tolerably 
|| collected. The report must-have taken place at the 
| pit-mouth, as from the mouth of a gun. 
‘| rolled silently along in great billows of reddish flame, 
|| one wave tumbling over another, in quick succes- 
|| sion. 
|| the edges of these billows; they were fringed with 


The fire 
And a curious and a very beautiful thing was 


sparks of blue flame, dashed off like sparks from a 
Even at that dreadful moment I could 


All this I must have gathered at a glance—in an 
In front of the billowy mass of fire 


When I came to 


How 


After the lapse of some time the volume of fire 


| above began to diminish, the stratum got thinner and 
| thinner; it eddied, and curled, and streamed about, 
|| leaving the more prominent parts of the roof exposed 
|| like islands; then it wandered about like fiery ser- 
|| pents and tongues of flame, licking a corner here, or 





flickering about a stone there, but ever moving to- 
wards the shaft. As it thus abated, presently one 
head was raised from the ground, then another, until 
we all began to get up. We then gathered together, 
but there were no mutual congratulations, nor ex- 
ternal acknowledgment of thanks to God, however 
much some may have felt. But I doubt if there | 
was much feeling of that kind, the sense of peril was 
yet too strong; we had escaped one great danger, 
but we knew that we were still exposed to the risk of 
many others which often followed such explosions. 
The first danger was want of air; the fire had used 
what was in the mine almost wholly up, and we 
might perish from want of it. “Follow me,” said 
the foreman, and he started off, not for the mouth of 
the mine, but for some part of it which, from its con- 
nections or position, he knew to be better, or more 
likely to be supplied with air than any other part. 
The miners knew this too, doubtless, for on our 
arrival at the place in question, we found them 
trooping in from different quarters, until there might 
be above a hundred present; and I was much struck 
by one thing in them which was not according to 
my anticipations. I thought that men who were 
habitually exposed to any danger became callous to 
it, and faced it with indifference. It was not so with 
these miners; we, who scarcely understood the mag- 
nitude of the danger through which we had passed, 
were far cooler and more collected than they. l- 
most every one of them was thoroughly unmanned, 
and shook in every fibre. I know the ague well 
(experientia docet), and the uncontrollable shaking 


-which bids defiance to the strongest exercise of the 


will, but I never saw a worse tremor in ague than in 
these men. While gathered together in this part of 
the mine a loud crack ran through the roof above our 
heads, which so alarmed the already nerveless. miners 
that some of them actually sunk upon the ground. 
The explanation of this anomaly in men’s courage is, 
I think, that where they see their danger, and can exert 
themselves to ward it off or escape it, familiarity with it 
will produce contempt for it; but where they are utterly 
helpless, and ‘know that they are so, familiarity with it 
only adds to its terrors. This is the case with earth- 
quakes. No familiarity with them enables a man to 
meet them with composure ; the more he has felt, the 
more frightened he becomes. I remember seeing 
another instance of the same kind on board the Tyne, 
when she was wrecked on the rocks at St. Alban’s 
Head. The sailors on deck were as cool as cucum- 
bers, but the stokers and firemen below were unmanned 
exactly in the same way as the miners at West B—. 
They could not see their death, and they could do 
nothing to save themselves if the ship had foundered. 

After waiting a considerable time in this part of 
the mine—perhaps an hour—we again started, and 
made for the mouth of the pit. As we approached it 
we heard shouts, and presently came upon a body of 
men, who, having heard the explosion, had been sent 
down to see what mischief had been done. Although 
the explosion had travelled so deliberately when it 
passed over us, it had had sufficient violence when it 
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| the mouth of the mine. 
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reached the shaft to blow the roof of the building 
adjoining the pit-mouth clean off. Fortunately, it had 
not destroyed the gear there, and we were able to 
ascend without delay. Right glad was I to find 
| myself once more in the open air. The explosion 
| had drawn a crowd of agitated men and women to 
Alas! the meaning of the 
dull report, and the cloud of smoke, and the frag- 


| ments of the building at the pit-mouth flying in the 








air, were too well known in the neighbourhood, and 





many an anxious heart found relief in a burst of | 
tears when we were able to announce, on our ap- 
pearance at the surface, that no lives had been lost. 
We escaped with almost miraculously slight injury 
for men who had gone through an explosion of | 
fire-damp. I saw one man, who had got a lick from | 
the flame, having his shoulder treated with oil, or | 
some such application, but that was the only casualty || 
that came under my notice. 
I have never been down a coal-pit since. 
ANDREW MURRAY. 





INTO MARY’S BOSOM. 


By tur AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


{It was a medizval superstition that women dying in child-bed did not go into purgatory, but were carried direct 
into the bosom of the Mother of God.] 


Mary, mother of all mothers, 
First in love and pain,—on earth 
Having known, above all others, 
Mysteries of death and birth, 
Take, from travail sore released, 
One more mother to thy breast! 


She, like thee, was pure and good, 
Happy-hearted, young and swect ; 
Given to prayer, of Dorcas mood, 
Open hand and active feet ; 
Nought missed from her childless life 
In her full content as wife. 


But God said—(though no one heard, 
Neither friend nor husband dear)— 
* Be it according to My word: 
Other lot awaits thee here: 
One more living soul must be 
Born into this world—for Me.” 


So, as glad as autumn leaf 
Hiding the small bud of spring, 
She, without one fear or grief, 
Her “ Magnificat”’ did sing: 
And his wondrous ways adored, 
Like the handmaid of the Lord. 


Nay, as neared her solemn day 
Which brought with it life or death, 
Still her heart kept light and gay, 
Still her eyes of earnest faith 
Smiled, with deeper peace possessed— 
** He will do what seems Him best.” 
And He did. He led her, brave 
In her blindfold childlike trust, 
To the threshold of the grave— 
To His palace-gate. All just 
He must be, or could not, here, 
Thus so merciless appear. 





He must see with larger eyes, 
He must love with deeper love :— 
We, half-loving, scarce half-wise, 
Clutch at those He doth remove ; 
See no cause for—struggle long 
With our sharp mysterious wrong. 


But for her, dear saint! gone up 
“Into Mary’s bosom”’ straight, 
All the honey of her cup 
Yet unspilled—not left to wait 
Till her milky mother-breast 
Felt the sword-thrust, like the rest. 


Eight sweet days she had, full stored 

With her new maternal bliss 
O’er her man-child from the Lord,— 

Then He took her. So, to this 
Melt her seven-and-twenty years ;— 
Gone, like night when morn appears. 
Let the February sun, 

Shining on the bursting buds, 
And the baby life begun, 

And the bird life in the woods,— 
On her grave still calmly shine, 
With a beauty all Divine. 

Though we cannot trace God’s ways, 

They to her may plain appear, 
And her voice that sang His praise 

May still sing it, loud and clear, 
O’er this silence of death-sleep,— 
Wondering at those who weep. 


Thus, Our Father, one by one 
Into Thy bright house we go, 
With our work undone or done, 
With our footsteps swift or slow. 
Dark the door that doth divide,— 
But, O God, the other side. 
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Since Jeremy Taylor and Richard Baxter, English 
Protestantism has had no great casuists. Nor is this 
| to be regretted. Simplicity, robustness, and manli- 

ness of character, are seriously imperilled whenever 
| the conscience is perplexed by the refinements and 
| intricacies in which casuistry delights. It is safer to 
| leave men to the guidance of those great and obvious 
moral laws whose authority every pure and honest 
heart acknowledges. The maxim, “Take care of the 
pence, and the pounds will take care of themselves,” 
| may convey sound advice to a man who wants to 
|| build up a fortune, but it is utterly false when applied 
|| to the culture of character. Not the minor details of 
| conduct, but the supreme objects of human life and 
the broad principles of integrity and honour, should 
| receive our chief thought. To be more anxious to 
| avoid little sins than to develop great virtues, will 
' produce an effeminate moral delicacy, instead of a 
|| heroic vigour; and people who are very scrupulous 
|| about small matters, are often miserably weak in the 
|| presence of great temptations. There is a moral and 
| religious valetudinarianism which is ruinous to moral 
| and religious health. If a man’s physical constitu- 
|| tion is sound, a few general principles will guide him 
|| better than a whole encyclopedia of minute regula- 
tions about “what to eat, drink, and avoid.” A 
healthy appetite, vigorous exercise, pure air, tem- 
perance in all things, and adequate rest, will do far 
| more to keep him in good health than taking inces- 
| sant drugs, and measuring his bread and meat by 
| ounces. And let a man have a fervent love for 
| what is pure, and just, and honourable: let him 
| have a cordial abhorrence of what is sensual, 
| mean, tricky, and ungenerous, and he will not go far 
| Wrong. 

It may be said that casuistry is necessary for spiri- 
| tual “ directors,” just as medical science is necessary 
| for doctors. But Protestantism has, very wisely, 
; made no provision for placing sick souls under the 

care of spiritual physicians. Casuistry and the Con- 
| fessional go together, and we have renounced them 
| both. Our principle is, that the soul is safest in 
| God’s hands; that no man, whatever his sanctity, or 
| knowledge of human nature, or skill in ethical 
| analysis, is competent to “direct” another man’s 
| moral and spiritual life. ‘The diseases to be remedied 
are too subtle, the symptoms, for the most part, too 
| vague and indefinite, to make an accurate diagnosis 
possible; and the “treatment” is beyond the re- 
| Sources of all human wisdom. The only sound 
method of training men to purity, integrity, and 
honour, is to let them know the broad outlines of 
God's Iaw, and then to trust them to the light of 
| conscience and the teaching of the Holy Ghost. 
| Moreover, most of the moral evils from which men 
suffer will not disappear under direct remedies; what 
_ is necessary is, the development of positive loyalty to 
God, and goodness, 
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Practical questions may sometimes actually arise 
about which an honest man may be in doubt, and 
practical questions may be imagined, which only an 
expert could answer; but Jeremy Taylor says, very 
admirably, that “the preachers may retrench in- 
finite number of cases of conscience, if they will 
more earnestly preach and exhort to simplicity and 
love; for the want of these is the great multiplier of 
cases. Men do not serve God with honesty and | 
heartiness, and they do not love Him greatly, but 
stand upon terms with Him, and study how much is 
lawful, how far they may go, and which is their 
utmost stretch of lawful, being afraid to do more for 
God and for their souls than is simply and indispen- 
sably necessary : and oftentimes they tie religion and 
their own lusts together, and the one entangles the 
other, and both are made less discernible and less | 
practicable. But the good man understands the 
things of God; not only because God’s Spirit, by 
secret emissions of light, does properly instruct him, 
but because he has a way of determining his cases of 
conscience which will never fail him. For, if the 
question be put to him whether it be fit for him to 
give a shilling to the poor, he answers that it is not 
only fit, but necessary, to do so much, at least, and to 
make it sure, he will give two; and in matter of 
duty he takes to himself the greater share; in privi- 
leges and divisions of right, he is content with the 
least; and in questions of priority and dignity he 
always prevails by cession, and ever is superior by 
sitting lowest, and gets his will, first, by choosing 
what God wills, and then what his neighbour im- 
poses and desires.”’ * 

As for such questions as good Richard Baxter 
raises in his “ Christian Directory,” many of them 
are so easily solved by plain common sense, others 
are so frivolous, and others arise from such excep- 
tional conditions of human life, that it was hardly 
necessary to discuss them. Who, for instance, need 
make it a matter of solemn inquiry whether or not it 
is lawful “ for a person that is deformed to hide their 
deformity by their clothing ? and for any persons to 
make themselves (by clothing, or spots, or painting) 
to seem to others as comely and beautiful as they 
can?” It is to be hoped, too, that husbands and 
wives are very seldom perplexed with the question, 
“ what to do in case of known intention of one to 
murder the other?” Nor were the men of the 
Commonwealth at all what I take them to have 
been, if they needed to be told what to do “if a gen- | 
tleman have a great estate, by which he may do 
much good, and his wife be so proud, prodigal, and 
peevish, that if she may not waste it all in house- 
keeping and pride, she will die, or go mad, or give 
him no quietness’’—poor gentleman! What a man’s 
duty would be “in so sad a case,” most husbands 





* Ductor Dubitantum, Works, vol. xi. 366, 
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would determine without Richard Baxter’s assistance, 
by the help of a certain rough instinct, teaching them 
that when 


“ Adam, the goodliest man of men since born 
His sons ; the fairest of her daughters, Eve,” 


|| were created, they appeared to the angels, whether 
good or bad, 


“Not equal, as their sex not equal seemed ; 
For contemplation he and valour formed, 
For softness she and sweet attractive grace; 
He for God only, she for God and him. 

His fair large front and eye sublime declared 
Absolute rule.” 


| And if a text was needed, the unhappy “gentleman” 
would be likely to remember what St. Paul said 
about the husband being the “ head of the wife,” even 
i; as Christ is the Head of the Church. 


But if, in our days, and among English evangelical 
| Christians, a casuist. happened to appear, I do not 
'| know that he could, in any way, more usefully or 
| more pleasantly employ the resources of his science 
|| than in discussing the subject of this paper. What 
| amusements are lawful to persons who wish to live a 
| religious life, is one of the questions by which many 
good people are sorely perplexed. The stricter habits 
of our fathers are being everywhere relaxed, and 
| there are very many who wish to do right, who know 
not what to think of the change; they yield to the 
| current of the times, but yield with hesitation, dis- 


|| comfort, and apprehension. 

At first sight, some of the distinctions which have 
| been drawn between amusements which are per- 
|| mitted, and amusements which are forbidden, appear 


| to be altogether arbitrary. They seem to originate 
| in no moral principle—in no spiritual instinct. Why, 
‘| for instance, should bagatelle be played on winter 
evenings in very strict families, and billiards be 
| sternly condemned? ‘Why should whist stamp a 
| man as “ worldly,” and chess be perfectly consistent 
|| with devoutness? Why should draughts be allowed, 
and backgammon abjured? Why should fishing be 
permitted even to clergymen, and shooting be re- 
|| garded by many as a sign of unregeneracy? Why 
'! should people take their children to a circus, who 
would be horrified at their seeing a pantomime ? 
|| The things allowed are so like the things abjured, 
'| that the distinction which has been drawn between 
| them will probably be pronounced by many persons 
| to be altogether irrational. No sensible man, how- 
ever, will ever suppose that strong convictions which 
extend through large communities are altogether 
| without foundation in reason or experience. If he 
cannot understand them, he will acknowledge that it 
| may perhaps be his own fault. Nothing lives without 
|| a realroot somewhere ; if not in the nature of things, 
'| yet im the accidental history of the people among 
whom it has sprung up. Many of the broad moral 
|| distinctions which evangelical Christians make be- 
|| tween amusements which are very much alike, re- 
ceive an easy explanation when we consider the very 





different accessories with which, either in our own 
days or in former times, they have been associated. 

For instance, it is no doubt quite as easy to play | 
at chess for money as to play at whist for money ; 
but people who want the excitement of gambling are 
impatient of the tedious length to which the one | 
game often extends, and prefer the more rapid move- 
ment of the other. The two games are equally games 
of skill, and require an equal amount, though a dif- 
ferent kind, of intellectual effort; but by the one a | 
clever player may win a good number of sixpences or 
half-crowns in an evening, while the other is too 
solemn and slow to be made subordinate to the pecu- 
niary profits of success. Professionals may play for 
a heavy stake, and heavy bets may be laid on the 
rival players as the fortunes of the game ebb and 
flow ; but under ordinary circumstances chess is not 
a convenient disguise for gambling. This is probably | 
the reason that a chess-board may be found in 
hundreds of houses where the difference between 
spades and diamonds is quite unknown. There can 
be no more harm in playing with pieces of coloured 
pasteboard than with pieces of carved ivory; but 
cards have been always associated with gambling, 
and chess has not. 

Nor is it difficult to explain why bagatelle is | 
allowed and billiards are forbidden. A billiard table 
is a large and costly piece of furniture. It needs a 
room for itself, and a room such as few families be- 
longing to the middle classes have ever been able to 
spare for the purpose. It must be treated as tenderly 
as a new-born infant—kept in an unvarying tem- 
perature, if it is to be of any real use. To play at 
billiards, therefore, people have had to go to a public 
table, and generally to an hotel. The game has 
come to be associated with late hours and brandy- 
and-water. Public playing has brought gambling 
with it. But bagatelle boards, sufficiently accurate 
to afford considerable amusement, are cheap enough 
to be within the reach of persons of very moderate 
means; and they have been made of a form ‘and size 
which render a special room unnecessary. Baga- 
telle, therefore, has been dissociated from the evils 
which have given an evil name to billiards; it has || 
made home pleasant; the girls and the boys have 
played with their father. While the nobler game 
has lost its reputation from bad company, the in- 
ferior game has kept its honour almost stainless. 

Again, there are large numbers of good people who 
look kindly upon the rod and the line, though they 
regard a man that carries a gun (unless he happens 
to be an African missionary or a Western settler) as 
belonging to the devil’s regiment. How is this? || 
Has Isaac Walton made all the difference? ‘Would 
shooting have been as innocent as fishing, if its || 
praises had been sung by a spirit as pure and simple 
as that of the biographer of the saintly George || 
Herbert? Hardly. Perhaps the root of the dis- 
tinction lies in this—that men commonly go alone to 
the river, and in parties to the stubble. The angler 
is generally a quiet, meditative man; he is silent, 


| solitary, and gentle; he “handles his worm ten- 
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| derly ;’’ half his enjoyment lies in penetrating into 

the secret places of nature, in surprising her shy and 
| hidden beauties, in watching the pleasant wooing 
| which is always going on in shady places in summer 
| time between the murmuring, rippling waters, and 
| the ash, the beech, and the willow, which stoop to 
| kiss them as they pass. He loves stillness and peace. 


| The country parson may think over his text while 
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| his float drifts lazily with the current, or while he 
| wanders by the stream watching for the silver flashes 
|| which tempt him to throw his fly. The men that 
|| delight to hear the whirr of the partridge are gene- 
| rally of another sort. Anyhow, September brings 
|| shooting dinners as well as birds; and with many 
|| people heavy drinking is inseparably associated with 
|| heavy bags of game. They do not object to eat the 
| partridges when they are shot, but they have the 
| impression that the men who shoot them are a 
|| roystering, rollicking set, with whom it is undesirable 
|| that their sons should be too intimate. All this is 
|| rapidly changing; in many parts of the country it 
|, has quite disappeared; but I am inclined to think— 
|| speaking of those whom I know best—that though 
|| a Nonconformist minister, with a cast of flies on his 
|| hat, and a rod on his shoulder, would feel no shyness 
at meeting accidentally the very gravest of his 
| deacons, he would rather be on the other side of the 
|| hedge if he happened to have on his gaiters and to be 
| carrying his gun. 
The traditions which have come down to us are 
| explicable; and if we are men of sense we shall ask 
|| whether the same circumstances which made certain 
|| amusements objectionable a hundred years ago, or fifty 
|| years ago, make them objectionable now. I believe 
'| in reverence for the deliberate judgments of good 
‘| men ; what they have generally shrunk from and con- 
|| demned must have had some evilinit. Their spiritual 
|| experience, not merely their theoretical opinions, is 
|| embodied in the habits of life which they have trans- 
mitted to their descendants and followers. But we 
|| bring them into contempt if we do not try to under- 
|| stand what it was they really objected to. If they 
|| censured particular amusements because of the acces- 
| Sories with which, in their days, those amusements 
|| were associated, and not because of any evil in the 
| amusements themselves, we are actually imperilling 
|| their reputation for moral discernment and good 
|| Sense, by appealing to their authority in condemna- 
|| tion of what is plainly harmless, when the evil acces- 
|| Sories have disappeared. 
{| 
| In some instances, the very things which they con- 
|| demned have changed, and yet their condemnation 
|| remains uncancelled. Novel reading may, perhaps, 
|| be legitimately considered an amusement. A hun- 
dred years ago devout people were, I suppose, almost 
unanimous in excluding novels from their houses. 
Nothing, they thought, could be more ruinous to their 
children than this captivating, ensnaring, and excit- 
ing literature. But what kind of novels did they 
condemn? Would the men who would as soon have 
seen their girls drinking poison as have seen them 








reading Mrs. Behn, have had the same objection to | 
Miss Muloch? Would the traditional veto on works of | 
fiction, which drove some of us when we were boys to | 
read “Ivanhoe” and the “Heart of Mid-Lothian” on | 
the sly, have ever been uttered if George MacDonald 
had been writing “David Elginbrod’ and “Alec | 
Forbes” a hundred and fifty years ago? There are H 
curious corners of English society where the pleasant | 
fact has not yet been discovered that Sir Walter Scott | 
regenerated fiction; and some of the brightest and | 
noblest creations of modern genius are regarded with 
distrust, on the ground of what was said “by them | 
of old time,” about books which every good man would |) 
thrust into the fire with disgust at their impurity, or || 
fling into his waste-paper basket with contempt for | 
their frivolity. 


We are bound to understand the judgments of our 
fathers before we appeal to their authority; and | 
while we should be guilty of presumptuous folly if || 
we did not honour the cautions suggested by the 
experiences of wise and devout men who have lived || 
before us, we must take care to ask what that expe- 
rience really was. 


Profanity, impurity, and cruclty are always evil, 
whether connected with our amusements or with the 
common business and habits of life. "Whatever tends 
to these things is evil too. If any recreation, how- 
ever pleasant, involves a clear breach of moral laws, | 
it must be bad for all men and under all circum. | 
stances. Or if, though harmless in itself, immorality 
has become undoubtedly connected with it, every 
good man will avoid and condemn it. 

Prize-fighting, cock-fighting, and bull-baiting are 
plainly inhuman sports. It is utterly disgusting that 
men should be able to find any pleasure in them; and 
the right feeling of English society has made them 
all utterly disreputable. As for horse-racing, there 
can be no intrinsic harm, I suppose, in the magnifi- 
cent contest for the St. Leger or the Derby; cruelty 
to the horses is not necessary to the sport. But | 
horse-racing has become a mere pretext for gambling; | 
and if a tithe of what is reported of Doncaster and | 
Epsom during race-week is to be believed, our || 
“Tsthmian games” are disgraced by drunkenness || 
and abominable profligacy. A well-known member || 
of Parliament, a man of the world, making no preten- 
sions to religion, told me, that on being applied to im- 
mediately after his election for the usual subscription || 
to the “ Members’ Plate,’’ he wrote at once to say that 
in his judgment there was no institution which inflicted 
greater moral injury on the community than horse- 
racing, and that sooner than subscribe a single guinea || 
to encourage it he would forfeit his seat. You can- 
not see the horses run without becoming a party to 
the gambling, and to the vices worse than gambling 
which races everywhere encourage; if, so long as the 
sport remains, the wickedness associated with it 
must remain too, no refinements of casuistry are || 
necessary to show that the sport is unlawful. 

But there are amusements which cannot be called 
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immoral either in themselves or their accessories, 
about which a good man will have serious doubts. 
The object of all recreation is to increase our capacity 
for work, to keep the blood pure, and the brain bright, 
and the temper kindly and sweet. If any recreation 
exhausts our strength instead of restoring it, or so 
absorbs our time as to interfere with the graver duties 
of human life, it must becondemned. How does this 
principle affect the great English field sport? There 
are many men to whom hunting is the best possible 
exercise; one day out of seven after the hounds 
doubles their energy during the remaining six. Put- 
ting aside questions which belong to economy rather 
than to ethics—questions about the injury that 
| hunting inflicts on the land—there seems to be no 
| good reason why such men should not hunt. The 
horses like the sport; the dogs like it; and as for the 
fox, he lives such a roguish life that I think he may 
| be sacrificed with an easy conscience for the general 
|| good. But if a man must hunt three days a week 
all through the season, instead of one; if half of his 
waking life during a great part of the year must be 
spent on horseback in the field, he is surely forgetting 
the very object ofrecreation. Now itis hardly possible 
| to maintain a great hunting establishment like the 
famous one at Tedworth, for instance, without mak- 
ing hunting one of the supreme objects of existence ; 
| and, with all respect for enthusiasm whatever 
|| grotesque form it may assume, it is rather hard to 
| accept the faith of one of the late Mr. Assheton 
Smith’s dependents, that “the noblest of hall hoccu- 
|| pations is keeping dogs.” If any one can hunt a 
single day a week, and so keep himself in better con- 
dition for his work in the House of Commons, the 
manufactory, the counting-house, or the study, no 
one has a right to blame him; but when a man begins 
|| to keep hunters, it seems hard to practise moderation. 
|| Nor should Richard Baxter’s sixteenth test to 
| determine the lawfulness of an amusement be for- 
gotten in connection with this recreation—*Too 
costly recreation also is unlawful: when you are but 
God’s stewards, and must be accountable to Him for 
all you have, it is sinful to expend it needlessly on 

|| sport.” 
|| Amusementsare objectionable which interfere with 
|| regular and orderly habits of life, and which, instead 
of increasing health and vigour, produce weariness 
‘| and exhaustion. What time do young ladies break- 
|| fast the day after a ball? How do young gentlemen 
feel at eight or nine o’clock on Friday morning, who 
|| were dancing till a couple of hours after midnight on 
|| Thursday? Dancing itself need not be wrong; and 
' the sweeping moral objections to it which have 
sometimes been urged from the pulpit are unpardon- 
able insults to thousands of women who are as pure- 
minded as any in the country. There may be some 
dances which good taste and delicate moral feeling 
disapprove, but so long as high-minded English ladies 
find pleasure in the ball-room, no one shall persuade 
me that the offensive and indiscriminate charges which 
have been recklessly flung out against dancing have 
any truth in them. But these charges may be all 











false, and yet there may be very adequate grounds 
for discouraging balls. It is very pleasant t see a 
dozen ora score of graceful children, daintily (ressed, 
dancing on a lawn in summer time, or with the 
bright red berries and rich green leaves of the holly 
and the pale white misletoe about them on Twelfth 
Night. Children were made to dance, as birds were 
made to sing. They sleep sounder for it, and wake 
up all the fresher the next morning. And if young 
men and women find themselves getting chilly on a 
snowy winter’s day, or if their spirits are very 
exuberant, I cannot see why they may not push the 
tables aside, and ask some one to sit down at the 
piano and play the Lancers. But for people to leave 
home deliberately at ten o’clock at night, with the 
intention of dancing for three or four hours, appears to 
me to bea violation of all thelaws and principles which 





should determine the choice of our pleasures. There 
is something, too, absolutely grotesque in it. At six | 
o’clock in the evening a grown-up woman goes to her 
dressing-room, spends three or four hours in array- 
ing herself in gorgeous or beautiful raiment, in clouds 
of lace or in shining silk; at nine or ten, perhaps at 
eleven, her carriage comes to the door, and she is 
driven off, it may be through hail, or snow, or 
rain, to a room which soon becomes intolerably hot; 
and there, in the middle of the night, with four 
or five score, or four or five hundred people, she 
spends her time in graceful gymnastics. Gym- 
nastics at midnight! Gymnastics in a crowd! 
Gymnastics in tarletan! Gymnastics for matrons 
of five-and-forty, and solemn serious-looking gentle- 
men of fifty. 

But it is not the gymnastics for which the throng 
assembles. It is for social intercourse. Well, are 
the conditions and circumstances favourable to social 
intercourse of a really pleasant and healthy kind ? 
If we must meet our neighbours, is this a rational 
way of meeting with them? If young gentlemen 
and young ladies must come to know each other, is a 
ball-room, with its heat, and excitement, and flirta- 
tion, the most desirable place for bringing them to- 
gether? If we were savages still, dancing with each 
other might probably be the best possible way of 


spending our time together; but to say that civilised, 


educated people are not able to do something better 
than this, is a grim irony on the last and highest re- 
sults of our national culture. 

I have spoken only of balls which are free from 


obvious moral objection. It is hardly necessary to | 


remind the readers of Good JVords that in all our 
large commercial and manufacturing towns, there are 
public rooms for dancing, much frequented by assis- 


tants in shops, both young men and women, by | 





clerks, by milliners, by girls employed in factories, | 


which have been the moral ruin of thousands. 


Perhaps of all amusements, the theatre involves 


the most intricate and perplexing questions for any | 


one who wishes to do right. That for the last two 
hundred years there should have been a stern and 


deep antagonism to dramatic representations, among | 
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earnestly religious people, need excite no surprise. 
The plays which were acted before Charles II. and 
the aristocracy of the Restoration, and which retained 
their popularity for many a long year after the last of 


the Stuarts had become an exile, are a sufficient ex- 

planation of the horror with which, at least in evan- 
|| gelical families, the stage has been universally re- 
|| garded. But it is urged that all plays are not 
'|immoral. Dramatic genius—the very highest form 


of genius, perhaps, belonging to the province of pure 
literature—need not stain its glory by pandering to 





|| the most corrupt passions of corrupt men. Well, let 


| the play be unexceptionable; purify the theatre from 
all the evil accessories which cling to it in this coun- 
try and in the great cities of continental Europe, but 
| from which, if I mistake not, it is perfectly free in 
| the smaller cities of Germany; what shall we say 
then? Would it still be a sin to laugh at Lord Dun- 
dreary 2? Would it still be a crime to weep over the 
sorrows of Ophelia? and to be moved more deeply 
still by the desolation which comes upon the pride 
| and splendour of Wolsey? To sedentary, careworn 
| men, a brilliant light comedy is almost as refreshing 
| as a day on Snowdon or Helvellyn ; must conscience 
| forbid them the most exhilarating recreation within 
\| their reach ? 
|| The question is not so simple as it looks. There 
|| are people of quick moral sensibility and vigorous 
good sense, who argue that original dramatic genius 
|| is a divine gift, and that dramas, from their very 
|| nature, should be seen, not read; that the powers 
| necessary to a great actor are divine gifts too, and 
| that it cannot be wrong to derive enjoyment from 
witnessing their exercise; that the craving for the 
kind of excitement which is produced by seeing a 
good play well acted is as natural, and therefore as 
|| innocent, as hunger and thirst ; that for good people to 
|| condemn amusements which satisfy a universal and 
|| harmless instinct, is to engage in a perilous contest 
|| with the very constitution of human nature, and 
|| must issue in most lamentable results; that the acci- 
dental evils now connected with the theatre would 
never have existed, or would long ago have disap- 
peared, had religious people not given up all control 
of the stage, so that their alleged mistake has actually 
created, or at least perpetuated, all that is morally 
perilous in the actual condition of the institution ; 
that the real alternative presented to the practical 
wisdom of those who are anxious to promote the 
morality of the community, is not, whether theatrical 
representations shall continue to exist or not—for 
while men continue to be what God made them, the 
passion for the drama will be inextinguishable—but 
whether theatrical representations shall be separated 
and cleansed from the associations which now make 
| the theatre the haunt of vice, and the very centre of 
all the corruption that curses and disgraces great 
cities. 

But, after all, we have to take things as th€y 
stand. It is not our duty to send our sons and 
daughters into a region of moral evil, with the hope 
that in the course of a generation or two their pre- 














sence will cause the evil to disappear. For them- | 
selves, indeed, there may be no serious danger. Our 
presence with them may-shield them from all contact 
with what would harm them. They may be as safe 
in their box from the men and women, from whose 
lightest touch we should wish them to recoil, as 
when they are in our own drawing-rooms. But if 
they go, hundreds and thousands more will go who 
have no parental shelter, and whose purse keeps 
them in the gallery or the pit. Are these young 
men and women exposed to no perils? Moreover, if 
report does not greatly deceive me, there are still 
plays acted on the English stage whose moral ten- 
dencies can hardly be approved by a sensitive con- 
science. Such plays, it is alleged, would disappear 
if the better class of society attended the theatre in 
large numbers. Perhaps they would; meanwhile, I 
do not choose to recommend my friends to sit down 
to a table where they are likely to find poisoned 
dishes, with the hope that by-and-by their influence 
will lead to the production of better fare. 

There is another consideration which appears to 
deserve great weight, though it would take too much 
space fully to develop it. How does it happen that 
actors and actresses have so often been persons of 
questionable character? I am infinitely far from 
thinking that there have not been, that there are 
not now, men and women on the stage of whom 
it would be an atrocious slander to whisper or to 
insinuate an injurious suspicion. Not merely the 
distinguished names of Kemble, Macready, Young, 
Siddons, Faucit, refute the libels which are some- 
times uttered against their profession ; there are many 
less illustrious instances of honour unstained and 
virtue untainted by the perils and excitements which 
beset the actor's life. But are not those*perils very 
serious and grave? They may defy analysis, but do 
they not exist? Should we honour with such warmth 
of admiration those who do not fall, if experience had 
not proved how hard it is to stand? We do injustice 
to those whose lives are blameless, if we think that 
their blamelessness is no proof of exceptional moral 
strength. Now, if any amusement involves grave 
moral danger to those who provide it, a good man 
will shrink from it; just as a gentle, kindly man 
shrinks from witnessing feats of skill which imperil 
the lives or the limbs of the performers. 

What the theatre may be in the next century or the 
century after that, we cannot tell. It is hard to think 
that the genius of great dramatists will disappear 
when the moral condition of sogiety shall have been 
regenerated by the influence of the Christian faith, or 
that the noble physical gifts and intellectual suscep- 
tibilities of great actors will then have a place only in 
the history of the darker times of the human race. 
It may then be found that a profession which appears 
to be singularly perilous to those who enter it, has 
been perilous only from the cireumstances with which 
it has been accidentally connected, and that the 
neighbourhood of a theatre may be as decent and 
respectable as the neighbourhood of achurch. Mean. 
while, it is at least safer to deny ourselves the plea- 
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|| sant excitement which the stage, and the stage alone, 
|| can give, rather than incur the responsibility of 

encouraging the evils which have so long been 
|| associated with its fascinations. 

I have discussed the questions raised in this paper 
solely on moral grounds ; and I have done this inten- 
tionally. The common reason alleged for condemning 
| certain amusements in which no moral evil can be 
| shown to exist, is that they are “worldly.” But 
there is no word in our language which is more 
abused than this. The sin of worldliness is a very 
| grave one; but thousands and tens of thousands of 
| people are guilty of it, who are most vigorous in 
| maintaining the narrowest traditions they have re- 
|, ceived from their fathers. One would imagine, from 
|, the habits of speech common in some sections of reli- 
gious society, that worldliness has to do only with 
our pleasures, while in truth it has to do with the 
whole spirit and temper of our life. To be “worldly” 
is to permit the higher laws to which we owe alle- 
giance, the glories and terrors of that invisible uni- 
verse which is revealed to faith, our transcendent 
relations to the Father of spirits through Christ 
Jesus our Lord, to be overborne by inferior interests, 
and by the opinions and practices of those in whom 
the life of God does not dwell. There is a worldliness 
of the counting-house as fatal to the true health and 
| energy of the soul, as the worldliness of the ball- 
room; and there are more people whose loyalty to 
Christ is ruined by covetousness than by love of plea- 
sure. There is a worldliness in the conduct of eccle- 
siastical affairs quite as likely to extinguish the 
divine fire which should burn in the church, as the 
worldliness which reveals itself in the frivolity of 
those unhappy people whose existence is spent in one 
ceaseless round of gaiety. There is a worldliness in 
politics—an oblivion of what God has revealed con- 
cerning the brotherhood of mankind, and the social 
and national duties which arise from the common 
relationship of all men and all nations to Him—quite 
as hostile to the manifestation of the Kingdom of 
Heaven in human society, as the worldliness which 
openly defies the real or conventional distinctions 
which churches have drawn between lawful and for- 
bidden amusements. Let no man think that he ceases 
to be worldly—ceases, that is, to belong to that 
darker and inferior region of life from which Christ 
came to deliver us—merely by abstaining from half a 
dozen of his old recreations. Not thus easily is the 
great victory won which is possible only to a vigor- 
ous and invincible Faith. * Not thus artificial are the 
boundaries between the heavenly commonwealth, of 
which the spiritual man is a citizen, and the kingdom 
of evil from which he has escaped. 

But let it be granted that certain amusements are 
really “worldly,” and it is still important to remind 
sincerely religious persons that they have no right to 
condemn as morally -wrong amusements which are 
simply distasteful to the higher instincts of their own 
nature; nor must they translate into moral precepts, 
for the guidance of their families and dependents, 
| the higher laws of their spiritual life. A very devout 





man will find himself ill at ease in many circum- | 
stances in which the purest and most upright of his 
friends, who is destitute of religious earnestness, will 
be conscious of no discomfort. Excitementg and plea- 
sures may be morally harmless, and may yet be dis- 
covered by experience to be unfavourable to spiritual 
‘recollections’ and unbroken communion with God. 
Saintly men do not impose as duties on others the 
exercises which they know are essential to the in- 
tensity and depth of their own devotional life; nor 
should they impose as a duty on others abstinence 
from certain pleasures which have become distasteful 
to their own spiritual instincts, or which spiritual 
prudence leads them to avoid. Let it be granted that 
a man who is trying to be earnestly religious will 
shrink from some of the amusements in which no 
one can discover any moral evil, does it follow that 
he is at liberty to require his children to avoid these 
amusements too? By no means. He rightly thinks 
it to be his own duty to spend a couple of hours every 
morning in reading the Holy Scriptures, and medi- 
tating on the glory of God, but he does not insist 
upon all his children doing the same. He knows 
that the protracted religious solitude which to him, 
with his religious intensity, is blessednessand strength, 
would be to them an injurious formality. Can he not 
see that the very same principle should restrain him 
from enforcing on them abstinence from pleasures 
which, not his moral sense, but the sympathies and 
exigencies of his spiritual life alone, have led him to 
renounce ? 


Incomplete as this discussion of a very wide sub- 
ject must necessarily be, it would be unpardonably 
defective if I did not, in closing, remind my readers 
that our Lord’s precept, “Judge not,” has peculiar 
authority in relation to such questions as have been 
treated in this paper. There are amusements which 


| are ruinous to some people, which others can enjoy 


without danger. When the infallible guidance of 
great moral laws fails us, and we have to trust to the 
suggestions of expediency, we should be very cautious 
how we condemn the habits of our neighbours. 
That may be safe to them which is perilous to us. If 
it is not intrinsically wrong we have no right to 
censure them. It may be a sin to me to eat roast 
veal, because it injures my health and unfits me for 
duty ; but all men are not to avoid the luscious dish 
because one man suffers from it. Are the weak always 
to give laws to the strong? Must Professor Tyndall 
never ascend Monte Rosa because my head is weak 
and my footing uncertain? No doubt the strong 
will sometimes avoid what they know to be lawful , 
for themselves, that their weaker brethren may not 
be betrayed into sin; but there are limits to this self- 
abnegation. Weakness is a bad thing; and if a con- 
stant homage to it tends to make me and others weak 
too, I may think it right, for the sake of my own 
moral vigour and for the sake of the moral vigour of 
those who are in danger of becoming morbidly scru- 
pulous, to live the bolder and freer life, which my 
own conscience approves. The sick room is good for | 
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the sick man, but it will make the strong man sick if 


|| he always lives there. Habits of caution, in which 


|| some men find their safety, may be to other men, of 
| a different temperament and character, positively in- 
| jurious. 

|| We must learn, especially in a time like this, to 


trust each other. ‘‘ Who art thou that judgest 
another man’s servant?” It is possible that what I | 
condemn in my brother's life may be as wrong to || 
him as it would be to me; but it is also possible that 
in condemning him for “ worldliness”’ I may be vio- || 
lating the royal law of charity. 


R. W. DALE. 





Here we are, far away from civilisation, out in 
what we call “our principality,” and no European 
to be seen but our two selves. Our bungalow is 
in the log-house style, but pretty-looking outside. 
It has a sitting-room and bed-room, two bath-rooms, 
and a store-room (formerly a powder magazine). 
The rooms are roofed church-fashion, with cross- 
beams of Palmyra wood. There is a punkah in each 
room. Picture to yourself a room twenty fect long 
by fifteen broad ; the walls whitewashed, the floor of 
stone ; two doors opening folding-wise in the outer, or 
road-facing side of the room; a door and a window 
opposite these in the back of the room ; on the left as 
you go in, a door opening into G——’s bath-room. 
All the doors and windows in the bungalow are of 
wood, the windows being simply shutters. Now for 
the equipments of our sitting-room. “Eastern luxury, 
soft divans, and cushioned ease,” no doubt you think 

| of when you think of us. Now for plain English 
facts. In the middle of the room stands a good, 
sturdy, square, teak-built table. There are five arm- 
chairs, with cane—or, as it is always called here, 
“rattan ’’—seats and backs, a side table for luxury, a 
folding iron chair, which, sliding well down, forms 
our “ sofa;’’ a small clock and a thermometer adorn 
the walls. Our whips and sticks furnish one corner. 
A gun and a revolver form part of our necessaries of 
life. The revolver always goes under G——’s pillow 
at night. The doors and windows are painted dark 
green. The floor is carpeted with our tent carpets of 
red and blue striped cotton cloth. The indigo with 
which the blue dye is made scents the room. Now can 
you not fancy our grand reception room? Only add to 
this, that the side-table is covered with books, pam- 
phlets, a piece of rope, a courier-bag, a measuring- 
tape, a glass with a killed beetle in it, a plate, a 
bottle of ammonia, and a gimlet. A chair, serving 
as an additional table, holds a leathern bag and an 
air-cushion. At the centre table sit we writing ; in 
front of G—— his “cutcherry-box” and no end of 
mysterious-looking papers. Now for the bed-room : 
our cots, two tables, one of them is made out of 
G—'s cot-case (cot is the generic name for bedstead 
out here), a few chairs, a portmanteau, a box, which 
Serves as our travelling library, a low wooden folding 
|, Chair, and—that is all. The first night we were 
|| here, “out in the Mofussil,” I was awoke by some- 


| ec my instep and then walked up 














OUT IN THE MOFUSSIL. 


to and over G——’s beard ; it was only a rat! The 
bath-room off the bed-room is mine, find is very 
jolly. There are plenty of chatties of water, and a 
bath which consists of pouring these over your -body 
is not at all an unpleasant one. 

How shall I make you understand what a cuarry 
is? I do not know of any household utensil in 
England that can possibly be said to answer to it. 
Imagine a football made of unglazed red pottery (like 
that of a common flower-pot), with a round piece cut 
out of the top as big round as a Keiller’s marmalade 
pot, and the edge turned over into a lip, like a stone- 
ware pickle jar. No handle, no foot to stand on, so 
that to lift it you have to take it in both hands, or to 
put your hand into the mouth; while, to keep it from 
rolling over, a ring of twisted straw is laid on the | 
floor, on which it stands. This isa “ chatty,” made 
of all sizes, but always of the same shape; and a very | 
useful, cleanly vessel it is. Our potatoes are boiled 
in a “chatty;” our curry is made in a “chatty ;” 
our rice boiled in another; indeed, a “chatty” is the 
household utensil par excellence. As it is in constant 
use, and constantly getting broken, so much for 
“chatties” is a not unfrequent item in our daily 
accounts, but the cost, I am happy to say, is very 
trifling. “The potter’s field” is no fiction, and 
moreover, after the earth has been dug out for 
making chatties, the field is literally used as a burying- 
place. 

I have the honour of having a toilet table; G—— 
has only a chair for his contrivances. Our bed-room 
door is open all night to let in any breath of air that 
may be about, and we screen ourselves in by means of 
a railway rug hung over a bamboo rod, supported on a 
bamboo tripod. Yesterday the Tahsildar (or native 
magistrate of the district) and several other officials 
came to call on us, bringing the customary limes. 
The Tahsildar, a venerable Brahmin, made a speech 
in Tamil: G replied. He had brought his 
grandchild, a little boy about four years of age, to 
see me—such a pretty child, delicate limbed, and 
altogether winning, so much so that I felt strongly 
disposed to pick him up and kiss him. Then my mind 
ran upon sweet biscuits, and I should certainly have 
given him some if I had not fortunately recollected 
forthwith that by so doing I should destroy, or at any 
rate insult, his “caste.” So I was obliged to be || 
contented with looking my pleasure. The little 
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fellow made me a beautiful salaam, and then clam- 
bered up over his grandfather, of whom he is very 
fond. He had on bracelets and anklets, and a 
beautifully fine muslin robe; but as it was only 
fastened at the throat, its use as a clothing garment 
was not very obvious; but I did not grieve over its 
shortcomings, for it was pleasant to see his well- 
formed limbs and graceful little body. He would 
have been a good model for an artist who wanted to 
combine symmetry with Oriental “flesh tints.” 
When all the talking was done, our visitors smiled 
on us, we gave return-smiles, and, with many salaams, 
they walked off. I forgot to tell you the people had 
dressed the pandal with plantain leaves, and made an 
arch of leaves above the gate the day we came, in 
honour of my appearance among them. 

On Tuesday, the 15th of December, we were 
| honoured by a visit from the Zemindar of Punganoor, 
| a sort of petty Rajah, but really and truly only a 
| large landed proprietor. He came on a very high 
|| horse, attended by a numerous retinue of tag-rag 
and bobtail, some of whom were armed with silver 
maces, crozier-shaped. G advanced to meet the 
gentleman, and he came into our drawing-room, 
made salaam, and then shook hands, first with G——, 
and then with me. (I assure you these gentlemen 
| have no traditionary conventionality, and never lose 
sight of one’s being merely the weaker vessel.) Then 
he sat down, and we sat down, and mutually looked 
at one another. An attendant now came to the front, 
bearing flowers, and another with what looked like a 
silver pepper-box. His Rajahship rose, took a wreath 
of flowers and hung it over G ’s neck, and then 
went through a similar ceremony with me. He put 
armlets of flowers on G ; theri he gave a small 
sceptre of flowers, tied up wonderfully on a bit of 
stick, which was covered over with gold-leaf, to 
G——,, and another to me, which, instead of being 
massive in form, like the one G—— got, had twelve 
| stalks coming from it, with flowers at the end of each 
| stalk, and all the stalks were done over with gold- 
| leaf. Then he gave us each a slip of wood with a 
| bit of wool tied on at the end, on which attar of roses 
| had been poured ;—the quantity must have been 
| figurative, as the scent was inappreciably faint. Then 
the attendant handed him the pepper-box before- 
mentioned, and he sprinkled us both (beginning with 
| “His Honour”) with rose-water. This ceremony 
| over, attendant after attendant poured in, each bear- 
| ing a tray of something or other—betel, almonds, 
| sugar-candy, cakes (impossibly noxious to eat), 
| raisins, a sort of toffy, plantains, &c., &c.; these were 
| all, on their respective trays, laid on the floor, and 
formed an effective barrier between us, had not his 
ignorance of our language, and mine of his, done this 
pretty well before. (He only speaks Telugu, and 
Tamil is the language of G——’s district, so he is 
not very fluent in Telugu.) "We then sat down, and 
a conversation of ten minutes’ length was carried on 
by him and G His Highness was dressed in an 
uncomfortably tight-fitting tunic of cloth of gold. It 
was extremely handsome, but he looked as if he were 





pinioned in it. He had red satin trousers, and round | 
his neck a large English dark blue satin handkerchief, | 
tied with bow and ends—such a tie as a large pocket- 
handkerchief would make. Round his waist he had 
a very pretty white and green striped cummerbund. 
On his head a cloth of scarlet and gold, wound round 
prettily in a serpentine way. He mounts his horse 
well, and looks stately on it. I am told he is a great 
Shikari, or sportsman. He looks about twenty-five 
years of age. He, and some of his servants, are the 
darkest-skinned fellows I have seen. He might be 
intelligent, but he had a suppressed look in the 
presence of the English Sahib which made me un- 
comfortable. We relieved our minds, as soon as he 
was gone, with a cup of tea, and then went down 
to the racket-court. He is Sahib Mushtafek Mihr- | 
ban Karam-farmii Mokallisin (so far the title, then 
follow names) Raje Sugutur Tumadi Sankara-Rdyal 
Isovant Bahadar. (The words in italic are the patro- 
nymic.) His lands lie in North Arcot, not far from 
the “Arcot” of history. My Ayah pitied him. | 
“Such a gentleman,” she said to me after he had | 
gone away, “and not speak English; only speak | 
Telugu like me!” | 

His Highness told us he was going up to the Hills, | 
and asked us a great many questions about Ootaca- | 
mund, where we had just been staying. We gaye 
him all the information.we thought likely to be of 
use to him, and told him the climate of the Neil- | 
gherries was very much like that of England, and I 
ventured to hint that his Highness would do well to | 
get some warmer clothes before he went up, or he || 
would suffer from the great change of temperature. | 
We saw him on his return from the Hills, and found | 
he had taken our advice. I was glad he had begun 
to talk about his projected visit to the Hills, as it | 
gave a topic of interest, and he seemed thoroughly 
pleased to hear a little about England. We heard | 
afterwards that he is a very enlightened man; that | 
though he cannot speak our language, he is most 
friendly to our rule, and takes every opportunity of 
showing civility to the English. He keeps a house, 
fitted up in “ Europe” fashion (as known in India), 
for the accommodation of English travellers, with the 
luxury of a good library, and ample stores of “ Crosse || 
and Blackwell” goods, to cheer and sustain the way- || 
worn, weary palefaces who may come within reach | 
of his kind hospitality. 

We had a nice little service on Christmas Day. | 
G—— sent round a notice the day before to all the | 
people, European and East Indian (which latter is | 
our courteous euphemism for what at home you call | 
“ half-caste ;” a phrase not liked out here by those 
to whom it applies, and so avoided by such as do not 
wish to offend). When we entered the chapel on 
Christmas morning the effect was striking. The place 
was nearly full of East Indians, and they had come 
out in “full force.’ I never saw such an array of 
rainbow hues as those which formed the tints of their 
garments. Oh! tints is far too delicatea word. Never | 
mind, they came, and we were very glad to see them. | 
We opened the service with “ Christians, awake” — 
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the first time it had been sung in these parts. In the 
service we had “ Hark! the herald angels sing,” and 
before the sermon, “Oh come, all ye faithful!” 
Fancy Mr. W——,, the Independent minister, mis- 
sionary of the London Missionary Society, who kindly 
lends us his chapel and helps in our services, in this 
morning’s sermon on ‘There were shepherds abiding 
in their fields,’ talking about the “first sermon,” 
and saying, “ Men say we are successors of apostles. 
I go further, and say, we are successors of angels.” 
What, thought I to myself, would my friend Mrs. 
B or Mr. K , of the “A.P.U.C.,” say to 
this? I wonder if the “shepherds abiding in their 
fields’ were like the shepherds here, who are a dis- 
tinct race, called Irula, and are very dark-skinned 
and stupid looking. 

On Sunday, the 28th, we had a visit from a stranger 
and a foreigner (Comte Louis T ), who turned 
out to be a major in the Austrian army on the look- 
out for elephant shooting. G—— gave him plenty 
of information about the whereabouts of this noble 
game, but advised him not to go after elephants just 
then, as the place where they were to be found was 
very feverish at that time of year. He amused us 
by the contempt with which he spoke of jungle-fever. 
He had had so many fevers in his wanderings, that 
he seemed to think one more would not matter. His 
intended homeward route was a little astonishing ; 
he “meant to work his way up to Kurrachee” 
(shooting elephant, tiger, or anything else in the 
small way that might be en route), “get an Arab 
boat across the Persian Gulf; then on by Persepolis 
to Aleppo, or Scutari, or Jaffa, or somewhere.’ I 
wonder what has become of him? Whether he 
succumbed to jungle-fever after all, or lived to be 
the mark of a Prussian needle-gun! Or, mayhap, he 
wanders still in some remote region where there are 
wide hunting-grounds and wild game. 

New Year’s Eve.—We hada visit from the principal 
Sudder Ameen. I thought, as he came in, of Abraham, 
| “in the plains of Mamre,” as he “ sat in the tent door 
| 
| 
| 

















in the heat of the day.” He must have been just such 
| another in appearance, with white head, and long 
| snowy beard, and stately courtesy—a thorough Mus- 
sulman gentleman. His court (in our town) has just 
been abolished, and he retires on a pension of £300 a 
year. He has quite the Arab look, speaks very pretty 
English,and has exce!lent manners. G whispered 
to me to shake hands with him. When I offered my 
| hand the venerable man took it most reverentially and 
kissed it. The only fault I had to find with him is, 
| that he sticks to the Oriental subserviency of lan- 
|| guage; eg., he said, “The English are the only 
people on the earth who have wisdom.” G told 
him he was very glad to see him, and always felt as 
a friend towards him. “Am I not eating your 
was his reply. ‘I have been more 
|| than thirty years under the protection of Mr. T 
and his brother. They gave me first sixty rupees 
(a month), and then raised me to 500 rupees; and 
now I am under your Honour's protection.” 








o” 


Honour’s salt ? 














and I were be-garlanded and be-limed to our heart’s 
content, or rather more. It seemed to me as if not 
only would our path through the rooms be strewn 
with flowers, but be rather perilous from the rolling 
about of gilded limes with which the tables were 
overladen. 

Of course the people commended themselves to 
G—’s protection with the usual formula—“‘ We 
trust to your Honour’s goodness to be our father and 
mother.” All the Cutcherry people came, and very 
pretty it looked to see them, as many as thirty in 
number, coming up the compound, clad in white, with 
red waistcloths. They came in, gave their limes, and 
the head clerk, whom we will call “‘ Daivasikhamani,” 
made an appropriate speech. He is a trustworthy 
Government servant of long service and great attain- 
ments in his own special work, and an altogether 
worthy man. I spoke to one of the office people who 
has been in the habit of sending me lovely roses from 
his own garden every day, and thanked him for his 
courtesy, and he blushed so deeply as to suffuse his 
dark skin. The Tahsildar’s garlands were very gay 
with gilded limes, tassels, and lots of strips of tinsel. 
G——,, being very tired, was lying down for a little 
while in the afternoon, when the Court Sheristadar 
(the principal officer of the Civil and Criminal Judge) 
was announced; so as I know the Sheristad4r—and 
he speaks English very well—G—— asked me to 
see him, to save his having to rise and go through 
another wearying reception. I accordingly went 
into the drawing-room, when, to my horror, a crowd 
of people flocked in, and began garlanding me and 
giving me limes. There was no escape, so I took it 
as calmly as I could, and asked a moonshee, called 
Ramiah, to interpret for me, and tell them that G—— 
was sorry he could not see them, but he was very 
tired (he had been at it all day), and they must ex- 
cuse him, and that I wished them a very happy New 
Year, and so on ad lib. He must have added no 
end of oriental hyperbole to my simple speech, 
for he made so much out of it; but they seemed 
satisfied, and so I was satisfied too. There were 
three “‘Saits,” highly respectable merchants, among 
them, whose present was a dish of excellent sugar- 
candy. 

On our return from our evening walk we found 
such a funny present waiting for us. A man had 


made “a feast for his friends’ (so much that happens | 


out here is thoroughly scriptural), and, including us 
among them, had sent us a regular dinner in different 
dishes. There was curry of two sorts, pillau, lime- 
pickle, and a most extraordinary pudding. We just 
tasted the curry, but we have a wholesome dread of 
eating any of the food-presents that come, lest the 
native love of abundance of ghee in cooking should 
not “ agree to our constitutions” (as a native would 
express it). They send us cakes beautiful to look at, 
just like wedding cakes, but unfortunately, instead of 
making them of wheaten flour, they use ragi (hard g), 
a grain which does not suit the European stomach; so 
we cannot eat our grand gifts, and the servants get 


New Year's Day.—Every one comes, and G—— | them and quarrel over their proportionate shares! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| VvitI—24 
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We had a large dinner sent us one day by a Mussul- 
man gentleman. I was walking across the drawing- 
room at about the time when G—— might be 
expected home, and I saw four men going ronnd 
towards the back verandah, each bearing a yoke 
across his shoulders much like the yoke used by 
London milkmen, only made of bamboo. From this 
depended something much in shape like a crinoline, 


| covered from top to bottom with white, so that each 
| man looked as if he were carrying a ballooned-out 
| crinoline on each side of him. The effect was very 
|| odd. My astonishment was soon set at rest by the 
| butler and G——’s dressing-boy coming in, and look- 


very important and mysterious, while telling me 


| “Suleiman Khan Bahadoor” had sent “ master”’ 


'| “some dinner.” 


Some dinner was accordingly 


| brought in, together with a most courteous letter, and 


|| spread out on the table. 
| fourteen separate and several dishes! 


There were no less than 
I will give 


| you a list of them :— 
| 1. 2. Two pillaus. 


| 
| 
| 
} 
! 
1} 
\| 
i| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


3. One whole cock, grilled. 
. One fowl, cooked with rice. 
. Curry of mutton and vegetables. 
. Fish curry (very red). 
. A plate of cutlets. 
_A “1 of kabobs (bits of meat skewered on bam- 
boo). 
. A plate of rice done up with sugar and cocoanut milk. 
10. A plate of lime-chutney. 
11. Two loaves of bread. 
12. Sweetmeats made of cocoa-nut. 
13. A plate of puffs. 
14, A plate of cakes. 


I wrote a polite note of thanks to the sender, and 
gave some rupees to the bearers. The dinner was a 
great. catch for the servants, for there were a great 
many dishes which we did not care for. The pillau 


| and curries were very nice though, and the cocoanut 


sweets lasted me a long time. 

While we are on the subject of food, perhaps I 
had better give a few details about Indian house- 
keeping and household accounts, as they differ a 
good deal from those you are accustomed to have 
to do with in the “auld countrie.” As you will 
understand, owing to the heat of the climate, all 
perishable articles of food are bought fresh every 
morning. The head-servant gets orders from “missis” 
overnight, and with the orders, a supply of rupees. 


|| Qither he or the cook sets off to the bazaar (market, 


or place of shops, as the case may be), and gets 
the day’s supplies. The baskets containing the things 


| are shown to “missis,’ if she be given to house- 


keeping, when they are brought home. After break- 
fast, a meal which answers strictly to the French 


|| déjeamer a la fourchette, the butler brings his accounts, 


and “ missis’’ goes through them, balances up, and 
gives him more money if needed. These short 
reckonings from day to day are very comforting to 
the domestic mind. The items of a day’s outlay, 
taken just where I open in my housekeeper’s book, 
are as follow :— 
Rupees, Annas, Pies. 
24th March.—Soup meat . 7. =. oS 
Wild duck . =e 8 0 
Loine mutton 0 6 0 





Sheep troter . 
One chicken . 
Sixeggs . ° 
Half viss potatoes 
Pudding sugur . 
One cocoanut . 
Limes . ° 
Left two chicken . 
Firewood . 
Charcoal . ° 
One viss table sugur 

(3lbs.) . ° ° 
Lamp and coco oi ° 


vo bo > 


_ 
OF CRORE DOtOe 


oo coocooeooor 
QO CDOOWAWAAOON 


Total . a . 4 9 0 


I have kept the butler’s spelling, which is not so 
far amiss. Then for each day there is a separate 
account, under the head of “Sundry Expence.” Take 
a day’s “ Sundries.” 


R. 
6th.—Doe’s food . ‘ ‘. «7 
Nine masure gram (grain for 
horses) . . . ° 
One viss soape . 
One bottle blacking 
Chalk ‘ ‘ 
Four cajan ambarla 
Bandy hire for grain . 
Grease for carriage . 
One cooly brought sherry 
Gram wood for 30 days . 
Basket . : ° 
* Paid to tie turbands 
One vinno for sweeper 


o~ 
i) 


f=} lol 
LRRD HP 


MODORMOOSOSSOSSO CN 


oooooooo 
i) 
CPR CIN DWAOQi 


Total . 4 


Two of the items need explanation :— 

“ Four cajan ambarla.”’ Ambarla is umbrella, and 
Cajan means Palmyra laf. These Cajan umbrellas 
are used by natives, servants, and others during the 
monsoon rains. 

“One vinno for sweeper.’ Vinno is the butler’s 
English for broom. He has evidently got a dic- || 
tionary, and looked out his Tamil word, and found it 
rendered by “ brush,’’ “ broom,” “winnow,”’ and has 
pitched upon the last word. The broom is made of 
long stalks of grass. 

An up-country account, given in the day after we 
had had some people to dinner, may amuse you. 


12 


° 


Eight bottle milk, . . . ° 
Butter for kitchen . an ° 
Thirty-six eggs . a : 
One and a half pound suet 
Six chickens ‘ . 
One sucking pig . . 
One turkey 

Ghee. P ‘ 4 : 
Two cocoa-nut . . ° 
Onions . 

Spice ° ° 
Twine for kitchen * 
Half vissalmonds . ° 
Plums d . ° ° 
Limes 


CODOCOROORFRKHOCOOFR 
CHUCK OCH ONDHDNOAAOr 
MOMROOOOSCSOSSOSSH 





* “ Paid to tie Turbans.”—Coachmen’s and horsekeepers’ 
liveries are provided by “master,” and new turbans being 
given, the tying of them (or more properly, rolling), which 
is a professional occupation, has to be paid for. Their | 
turbans are rolled ina mannerall their own, and of course | 
the men who “do coachman and horsekeeper business” | 
like to be “ in the fashion.” 
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| wind up by giving you our “ Baker's bill for month 


| alone know how), eaten with curry; when cooked, very 
| nice; before being cooked, odious of asafetida. 


| the station could boast of. 
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One pound arrowroot . ‘ . ° 
Three measure saltpetre (to make ice) 

* Papadum . : . . ‘ ; 
Half maund potatoes . 

t Twenty-four peanna cooly . 
Paid coolies to bring things 
Dog’s food . ° . . 
Firewood . ° 
Charcole . , 

Paid market cooly 


pper ~ . 
Cooly cook maty 


coooooooroooon 
AHR RR OR COO DON D> 
coooooooooaooNn 


Total . -12 10 0 


The expense of a dinner to a few friends in one of 
the cities is, however, a very much more serious affair 
—costing about four times as much. 

Of course, besides the items which appear in “ ac- 
counts,” missis’s store-room is drawn upon daily for 
sugars, and all “Europe goods”’ of the “ Crosse and 
Blackwell” style, to supplement the butler’s supplies, 
and to provide “ dessert.’”” One more “account” I 
must give you; it is that connected with a flitting 
from one roadside bungalow to another, or from or to 
tents and life in the same :— 


14th February. {Four bandies to P—— 
Horse-ring . 
Bag for horse 
Bamboo ° 
Samiain (carriage of) 


Gram . ‘ ° 
Nails—shoeing horse . 
One bandy . , 

One fowl . 

One chicken 

One cocoanut . 

Six eggs 

Firewood . 

Charcoal 

Ghee . 

Onion. 

Tamarind 

Sugar . 

Milk 

Sweeper 

Water cooly 

Bread cooly 

Salt for horse . 

Ce. « ‘ ‘ 

Pot for boiling gram 


COCOCONFOORUaH 
DoH OOH URoO> 
NAOORCOSCSCOOCN 


oa ma 
oo 


coocooocece|c]e so 
KRONE DNRKOOrFCOFoCF 
Orr om 


COAQAlSOSH 


Total . . 2 
While I am in the thick of accounts, I may as well 


— 
uw 


of March :”— 
R. A, 
Eighty-eight and a half loves of brade 11 1 
Nine masure rolong and flour . — 
Total . ws 
Content receved. 
C, CHELLAPAH CHETTY, 
Baker. 





Also, “ Milkman’s bill for March ’’ :— 
R 


° A. 
Eleven and a half cup of butter . — 9 
Forty-seven and a half masure of milk 7 6 


Total . Pe | 0 3 
* EE. Content reed 
Govinpoo Narpeo, 
Milkman. 

These common details of daily life are, perhaps, | 
more interesting to friends at home, and far less 
| known, than descriptions of grand festivities, cere- 
monials, and the like, so I shall make no apology 
for having given them at length. It is only by 
getting to know what we eat and drink, and what we 
pay for our food and necessaries, that you can find 
out the differences and similarities between life in 
England and life in India. 

Jan. 4.—We left C—— at 12 to-day, reaching the | 
railway-station in time for the 1°35 train. The 
length of time taken in traversing a distance short of 
five miles may be laid at the door of the “D. P. W.” + || 
At the station we found His Highness of Pungancor. | 
He had just come down from the Hills; had evidently 
followed our advice about getting some warm clothes, | 
for he had some of them on still, and such a figure he 
looked! He had on édlack trousers that were so 
narrow you could see the shape of his legs quite 
plainly ; for coat he had on a pale blue jerkin ; over his | 
shoulder, shawl-wise, a large square of beautiful mus- | 
lin with inwoven gold border; and on his head a red 
turban, with inwoven silver border; regular English 
cloth gloves of a dark brown, socks, and native 
slippers. He is not at all bad-looking in spite of his 
motley garb. Fortunately for us, he did not come in 
the train with us, so we mutually salaamed, and we 
passed on: we in our old clothes, and altogether 
travelling gear, being done homage to by a mighty 
one, like Punganoor! We reached E—— at 5P.m., 
found our dog-cart waiting, packed in our traps, and 
went into the bungalow to get our clock, and look 
about generally before going on. DhunSing, the Peon 
in charge, looked right glad to see us again. From | 
E—— we had a nine miles’ drive to B , 80 We 
made no long halt. The road, on the whole, is a 
tolerably good one, only here and there we had to get 
through the heavy sand of the dry nullahs (water- | 
courses), so “old stick-in-the-mud,” as we call our 
horse, though tired, did very well. The Tahsildar 
had sent forward a Masalchi, or torch-bearer, to meet’ 
us, and light us on our way. The torches these men 
use are very bright; they are made of rags rolled 
together tightly ; in one hand the man carries his 
torch, in the other a brass oil-bottle, to feed its fame 
from. We soon reached the bungalow, which, to- 
gether with the great temple buildings close to it, 


* Very thin cakes (made by very old women, who | loomed out grandly through the darkness. Our first 


t Coolies hired to carry a piano from a friend’s house 
to ours for the occasion, hers being the only “ peanna” 


} Bandy is a cart or carriage of any sort; in this case 
4 common country cart. 
§ Sdman means baggage—“ traps” of any sort. 





care was to make our bed, which the boy had not 
been able to do, as he had no linen till we came. My 
next was to put up a mosquito net, for I had been 





* EE. is put for “errors excepted ”—why used I know not. 
+ Department of Public Works, which makes and repairs 
the roads. 
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|, told that this was a famous spot for my invisible 
| tormentors. The next thing it behoved us to do was 
to sit down to a very good dinner. 

I am charmed with the beauty of this place. From 
the verandah in front, facing due north, you see such 
| a lovely view—wood, water, and hills hills piled 
above hills, slowly rising up till they get to the level 
of the great central plateau of Southern India. 

Directly in front, as you look out, is the main 
street of the town, which looks like a sort of Boule- 
vard, with its avenue of trees on each side; but there 
the comparison ceases, for the stir of life here is 
'| thoroughly un-Gallic. Looking off from the street 
to the right hand, you see the river C , with its 

long bridge of twenty-three arches; on the left is the 
| B—, with a bridge of eleven arches; on the further 
side of which is a fine irrigation channel, with beauti- 
| ful mango trees growing along its bank, looking in 
|; the distance delightfully like old English elms. The 

' rivers are not very full just now, as there has been a 

| long drought, but their very emptiness has a beauty 
|’ of its own, inasmuch as it shows the rocky boulders 
that lie along the bed of the rivers, and look like 
stepping-stones of the giants. Parasals (pronounced 
purrashul), just like coracles, are used here instead of 
boats, and the men paddle them among the rocks in 
a wonderfully adroit manner. Our bungalow is a 
fine building—very superior to the ordinary “ travel- 
ler’s bungalow.” It may claim to be called “an 
|| upstair house,” the upstair accommodation consisting 
| of one very large room, with fine verandah, reached 


| by a flight of steps from outside. The bungalow, and 
also the extensive buildings of the pagoda or temple, 
are within the fort walls, and you drive up through 
an old gateway, in either side of which is a small 
| alcove, or shrine, for an ugly little swami (god), in 


| front of which a light is placed in the evening. (If 
| the thoughts of these people are only half as ugly as 
| their gods, they must, indeed, be “ earthly, sensual, 
devilish.””) Of the fort, the walls appear to be the 
only remaining remnant. It was customary in the 
old time to fortify pagodas. These walls are of stone, 

are sixteen feet thick, and you can walk along the 
top of them nearly all the way round. But to go 
back to our talk about the bungalow—when you are 
| dropped down near it, you look up and say, ‘‘ Dear 
|| me, there is room enough here for a man, even though, 
like Job, he has seven sons and three daughters.” 
You go up the noble flight of steps, twenty-six in 
number, and very tiring, as they slope forward, and 
' -you soon find you have been taken in by appearances, 
| for the place consists mainly of one very spacious 
| room, around three sides of which runs a large 
I} verandah, which is supported on pillars that resemble 
black marble, with a band of that yellow Italian 
| marble let in at the capitals. All the chunam work 
| is well done, and highly polished. (Chunam is 
‘| plaster made of fine lime (of burned sea shells), the 
|| outer coat of which is mixed with some glutinous 
|} matter (popularly said to be the white of eggs), and 
| which bears as high a polish as marble, and is nearly 

as hard, and, when uncoloured, of a creamy white.) 


There is a good bamboo pandal (pronounced pan- 
daul) just along the piece of verandah in front of the 
door of the room, which latter faces north, and 
commands the principal street of the town so well, 


just calmly “keep the street.” 

The bungalow was built between fifty and sixty 
years ago by Mr. X——,, the then collector of the 
district ; and I give him credit for good sense ix. his 
selection of a site, and also for having raised his 
rooms well up from the ground—for he has chosen a 


also a lovely view of the two noble rivers, with the 
channel bank; altogether a rich, English-looking 
scene, and one that it does one’s eyes good to rest on, 


homeland. In raising up his room he ensures a 
breath of air to the inhabiter; for whatever air may 


feel there is about it, quite unlike the land breeze, 
which in most places you shrink from, because it 
means aguish fever. It is a pity Mr. X built up 
the large space under his principal room; there it 
remains, a solid mass of rock and earth, and people 
say that he buried in its midst the lakhs of rupees he 
cribbed from the revenue, for which defalcation an 
inquiry was about to be made by special commission, 
when Mr. X—— was summoned to a higher tribunal. 
I should think he probably spent all the money, as 
his habits are said to have been the reverse of careful, 
and he may have dispersed a good deal among his 
temple friends, for, if common “gup” (gossip—re- 
port) says truly, he appears to have been one of those 
who, mingling with the heathen, learned their ways. 
The large room has eight windows and four doors. 
From the south, or back door, you go down a short 
flight of steps, which brings you to a landing, on 
either side of which you find a good-sized bed-room 
and bath-room. Beneath these rooms are correspond- 
ing rooms on the ground-floor, which are used by the 
office people, and as go-downs, and there you have 
the whole house, which covers more ground than 
many a grand “villa residence” at home. A few 
yards across the compound, and you enter the temple. 
The gopuram (pronounced goprum), a building an- 
swering to our church tower or steeple, is very high 
and handsome. But of the temple more another 
time. The day after we came here we walked round 
the walls, and down to the Kudal, or junction of the 


alligators. 
basking on the rocks in the river-bed. We found 
many pretty flowers growing wild among the barren 


to feel that “ every prospect pleases.’”’ The fact that 


about has some ugly swami cut upon its face. 
Jan. 7.—To-day we went to see the anicut, or 











play over the rivers comes in there, and anice healthy 


that a man sitting up here could, with a good rifle, | 





site which, as I said, commands the main street, and || 


as it is luxuriant in verdure, and one’s heart good to || 
think of, as it vividly recalls the scenery of the old | 











rivers. This is a very sacred spot, and there are long | 
flights of steps for the people to go down and bathe || 
in the holy stream, which, by the way, abounds with | 
We constantly saw the ugly creatures | 


rocks. This is the first place where I have been able | 


“man is vile” intrudes itself upon one’s recognition | 
only too constantly—almost every stray bit of rock | 








| Avon, above Bath. 
drawing water, look pretty, and, though rude in 
construction, are an excellent contrivance for the 
purpose to which they are applied. 
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weir, which dams up the waters of the B——, and 
diverts them into the channel for irrigation purposes. 
This anicut, as compared with our home weirs, is on 
a colossal scale, built of large boulders of gneiss 
clamped with iron. The rivers are now very low, 
but how grand it must be, when they are full, to see 
the waters surging and seething over these masses of 
rock which man has piled together to make them 
subserve his use. There is growing up, just below 


| the anicut, quite a forest of trees, but, thick and high 


as they are, the “fresh”’’ of the river pours its waters 


| on and over them, giving them renewed strength and 





vigour as it rushes by. The dammed-up water above 
this weir is just like a good-sized lake, with, oh! such 
lovely trees on its banks! In front it opens out 
towards the further upper end of the river, and on 
the left bank the trees look, in the distance, like 
goodly oaks and elms. The low scrub trees are 
overhung with a profusion of beautiful creepers, and 
even at the distance where we stood we could see 
that they were thickly studded with the large blos- 
soms of the white convolvulus. On the right bank 
the foliage is truly oriental, for you have tall feathery 
cocoa-nut palms and beautiful clumps of the bamboo, 
gracefullest of trees (really a grass) that grace the 
land, and the rich green of the plantain. Leaving 
the anicut, in the centre of which is a swami, we 
went along a few yards to the west to see the head 
sluice of the channel. 

The channel, banks and all, looks exactly like a 
small river, and is nearly as wide as our English 
The pacotahs, or machines for 





We walked along the channel-bank in a southerly 
direction till we came to a tope (or grove) of tamarind 
trees. This we entered, and the sight presented was | 
extraordinary, though I am sorry to say no novelty | 
in this land, where Ezekiel xx. 28 is fully borne out. || 
Here we found a superior style of “ Swami house,” || 
and the potsherd deities numbered as many as thirty, 
new and old. There were also eleven horses, resem- 
bling in shape those shapeless wooden horses, painted 
in spots, with scrub mane, known to most of the 
youngsters of Old England. 

The presiding deity is a swami of very imposing | 
appearance, eighteen fect high, and just a very little | 
like one of those huge Assyrian gods in the British 
Museum. On one platform are a number of women- | 
swamies, each with an infant tucked under her arm, 
which infant’s sex is signified by a large stiff black 
paint moustache! I supposed this to be a shrine to 
which women come to pray for male offspring, for, |, 
like Israelitish women, it is a great object with them | 
to have a son, as a wife may be supplanted by a 
second wife unless she bears a son to perform his 
father’s funeral ceremonies, and deliver his soul from 
Put, or hell. Everything was being cleaned up and 
painted red, ready for the great festival of ‘Tai 
Pungal, which comes on during the second week in 
January. The native, as a rule, is so averse to what 
we call cleanliness, that I often wished the “Tai 
Pungal” came on once a fortnight instead of only | 
once a year. At this time thcy paint their house- 
fronts in stripes of red and white, and even the horns 
of the bullocks are painted alternately red and white, 
or red and blue, 
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CHAPTER IX.—THE QUACK. 


It was true, as Jock Hall had heard, that Sergeant 
Mercer was unwell. The events of the few previous 
weeks, however trivial in the estimation of the great 
world, had been to him very real and afflicting. The 
ecclesiastical trials and the social annoyances, with 
the secret worry and anxiety which they had occa- 
sioned, began to affect his health. He grew dull 
in spirits, suffered from a sense of oppression, and 
was “‘head-achy,” “ fushionless,” and “dowie.”” He 
resolved to be cheerful, and do his work; but he 
could neither be the one nor do the other. His wife 
prescribed for him out of her traditional pharma- 
copeeia, but in vain. Then, as a last resort, “keeping 
a day in bed” was advised, and at once acceded to by 
him. 

It was about this time, at the beginning of his ill- 
ness, that a person, dressed in rather decayed black 
clothes, with a yellowish white neckcloth, looking 
like a deposed clergyman, gently tapped at his door. 





It was opened by Katie. The stranger raised his 
broad-brimmed hat, and saluted her with a low, re- 
spectful bow. He entered with head uncovered, |’ 
muttering many apologies with many smiles. His 

complexion was dark; his black hair was smoothly 
combed back from his receding forchead, and again 
drawn forward in the form of a curl under each | 
large ear, thus directing attention to his pronounced 
nostrils and lips; while his black eyes were bent 
down, as if contemplating his shining teeth. His | 
figure was obese; and his age was between forty and 
fifty. This distinguished-looking visitor introduced 
himself as Dr. Mair, and inquired in the kindest, 
softest, and most confidential manner as to the 
health of “the worthy Sergeant,” as he condescend- 
ingly called him. Katie was puzzled, yet pleased, 
with the appearance of the unknown doctor, who ex- 
plained that he was a stranger—his residence being 
ordinarily in London, except when travelling on pro- 
fessional business, as on the present occasion. He said 
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that he had devoted all his time and talents to the study 
of the complaint under which the Sergeant, judging 
from what he had heard, was evidently labouring; and 
that he esteemed it to be the highest honour—a gift 
from Heaven, indeed—to be able to remedy it. His 
father, he said, had been a great medical man in the 
West Indies, and had consecrated his life to the cure 
of disease, having made a wonderful collection of 
medicines from old Negroes, who had a great know- 
| ledge of herbs. These secrets of Nature he had 
entrusted to him, and to him alone, on the express 
condition that he would minister them in love only. 
| He therefore made no charge, except for the medicine 
itself—a mere trifle to cover the expense of getting 
it from the West Indies. Might he have the privi- 
lege of seeing the Sergeant? One great blessing of 
his medicines was, that if they did no good—which 
rarely happened—they did no harm. But all de- 
pended—he added, looking up to heaven—on His 
blessing ! 

Katie was much impressed by this self-sacrificing 
philanthropist, and expressed a cordial wish that he 
should see the Sergeant. Adam, after some conversa- 
tion with his wife, thought it best, for peace sake, to 
permit the entrance of the doctor. After he had made 
|| some unctuous demonstrations and given assurances 
of his skill, the Sergeant asked him: ‘‘ Hoo do I ken 
| ye’re speakin’ the truth, and no cheatin’ me?” 

“You have my word of honour, Sergeant!” replied 
|| Dr. Mair, “and you don’t think I would lie to you? 
Look at me! I cannot have any possible motive 
for making you unwell. Horrible thought! I hope 
;| I feel my sense of responsibility too much for that!’ 
|, Whereupon he took out of a black bag many phials 
|, and boxes of pills, arranging them on a small table at 
| the window, and proceeding to describe their won- 
|| Gerful qualities in inflated English, which he wished 
|| to be considered the language of a scholarly gentle- 
man, interlarding his speech with Latin terms—of 
| his own invention of course—to give it a learned 
|| colouring. 

“This box,” he said, “acts on the spirits. It 
|| is the spiritum cheerabilum. It cures depression ; 
it removes all nervous, agitating feelings—what 
we call depressiones; it soothes the anxious mind, 
|| because acting on the vital nerves—going to the 
|| root of the sensations through the gastric juice, 
| heart, and liver, along the spinal cord. A few 
doses of this would put you on your legs, Ser- 
geant! I never once knew it fail if persevered in 
| for a few weeks, with faith—with faith!” he added, 
|| with a benignant smile; “for faith, I am solemnly 
|| persuaded, can even now remove mountains!” 

‘Doctor, or whatever ye are,” said the Sergeant, 
in an impatient tone of voice, “I want nane o’ yer 
| pills or drugs; I hae a guid doctor o’ my ain.” 
| “Ha!” said Dr. Mair; “a regular practitioner, 
| I presume? Yes,I understand. Hem! College bred, 
|| and all that.” 
| “Just so,” said the Sergeant. ‘“ Eddicated, as it 
were, to command the regiment; and no an igno- 


|| ramus, wha only says he can do’t.” 





“But can you believe his word?” blandly asked 
Dr. Mair. 

“ Asmuckleas yours,” replied the Sergeant; “mair 
especial’ as guid and learned men agree wi’ him, but | 
no wi’ you.” 

“How do you know they are good and learned ?” 
asked Dr. Mair, smiling. 

‘Hoo do I ken ye’re good and learned, and no leein’ ? 
Their word is surely as guid as yours,” said Adam. 

“But God might surely reveal to me the truth,” 
replied Mair, “rather than to ten thousand so-called 
learned men. Babes and sucklings, you know, may 
receive what is concealed from the great and self- 
confident.” 

“My word! ye’re neither a babe nor a sucklin’, 
doctor, as ye ca’ yersel’; and, depen’ on’t, neither am || 
I!” said the Sergeant. “Onyhoo, I think it’s mair || 
likely the Almighty wad reveal himsel’ to a’ the 
sensible and guid doctors rather than to you alane, 
forbye a’ yer niggers!” 

“ But I have testimonials of my cures!” continued 
Dr. Mair. 

“Wha kens aboot yer testimonials?” exclaimed 
Adam. “Could naebody get testimonials but you? 
And hae ye testimonials frae them ye kill’t? I’se 
warrant no! I tell ye again I dinna believe ye could 
fin’ oot what a’ the clever men in the world couldna.” | 

“ But it’s possible ?”’ asked Dr. Mair, with a smile. | 

“Possible!” said the Sergeant; “but it’s ten thoo- | 
sand times mair possible that ye’re cheatin’ yoursel’ | 
or cheatin’ me. Sae ye may gang.” 

“But I charge nothing for my attendance, my | 
dear sir, only for the medicine.” 

“‘ Just so,” replied the Sergeant; ‘sae mony shil- | 
lings for what maybe didna cost ye a bawbee—pills | 
o’ aitmeal or peasebrose. I’m an auld sodger, and | 
canna be made a fule o’ that way!” 

“T do not depend on my pills so much as on my | 
prayers for the cure of disease,” said the quack, | 
solemnly. ‘Oh, Sergeant! have you no faith in | 
prayer ?”’ 

“T houp I hae,” replied the Sergeant; “but I hae | 
nae faith in you—nane whatsomever!—sae guid day 
wi’ ye!” | 

Dr. Mair packed up his quack medicine in silence, | 
which was meant to be impressive. He sighed, as if 
in sorrow for human ignorance and unbelief; but | 
seeing no favourable effect produced on the Sergeant 
he said, “Your blood be on your own unbelieving 
head! I am free of it.” i] 
“ Amen!” said the Sergeant; “and gang about 
yer business to auld wives and idewits, that deserve | 
to dee if they trust the like 0’ you.” 

And so the great Dr. Mair departed in wrath— | 
real or pretended—to pursue his calling asa leech, | 
verily sucking the blood of the credulous, of whom 
there are not a few among rich and poor, who, loving 
quackery, are quacked. 








CHAPTER X.—CORPORAL DICK. 


Ir was immediately after this interview that a very 
different person paid his annual visit to the Sergeant. 
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|| This was his old comrade, Corporal Dick, who lived 
| in the village of Darnic, several hours’ journey by the 
| “#fighflyer” coach from Drumsylie. 
The Corporal, while serving in the same regiment 
with the Sergeant, had been impressed, as we 
indicated in our first chapter, by the Christian cha- 
racter of the Sergeant. Those early impressions had 
been deepened shortly after his return home. We need 
not here record the circumstances in which this de- 
cided change in his sentiments and character had 
taken place. Many of our Scotch readers, at least, 
have heard of the movement in the beginning of 
this century by the devoted Haldanes, who, as gen- 
tlemen of fortune, and possessing the sincerest and 
strongest Christian convictions, broke the formality 
which was crushing Christian life in many a district 
cf Scotland. They did the same kind of work for 
the Church in the North which Wesley and Whit- 
field had done for that in the South, though with 
| less permanent results as far as this world is con- 
cerned. Dick joined the “ Haldaneites.” Along with 
|| all the zeal and strictness characteristic of a small 
|| body, he possessed a large share of bonhomie, and 
|| of the freedom, subdued and regulated, of the old 
soldier. 
| At these annual visits the old veterans fought 
|| their battles over again, recalling old comrades and 
repeating old stories; neither, however, being old in 
| their affections or their memories. But never had 
| the Corporal visited his friend with a more eager 
desire to “hear his news’’ than on the present oc- 
| easion.. He had often asked people from Drumsylie, 
| whom he happened to meet, what all this disputing 
| and talk about Adam Mercer meant? And every 
| new reply he received to his question, whether favour- 
able or unfavourable to the Sergeant, only puzzled 
him the more. One thing, however, he never 
| could be persuaded of—that his friend Adam Mercer 
would do anything unbecoming to his “ superior 
| officer,” as he called the minister; or “break the 
Sabbath,” which, like every Scotchman, he held in 
peculiar veneration; or be art or part in any mutiny 
against the ordinances or principles of true religion. 
And yet, how could he account for all that had been 
| told him by “ decent folk” and well-informed persons ? 
| The good he heard of the Sergeant was believed in 
|| by the Corporal as a matter of course; but what of 
|| the evil, which seemed to rest upon apparently 
|| equally good authority ? 

Dick would himself hear the details of the “affair,” 
or the battle, as it might turn out. 

It was therefore a glad day for both Adam and 
|| the Corporal when the latter entered his cottage ;—a 
|| most pleasant change of thought to both—a glad 
|| remembrance of a grand old time already invested 
| with romance—a meeting of men of character, of 
truth and honour, who could call each other by the 

loyal name of Friend. 
| We must allow the reader to fill up the outline 
| which alone we can give of the mecting—the 
| hearty greetings between the two old soldiers; the 
_ minute questions by the one, the full and candid an- 





swers by the other; the smiling Katie ever and anon 
filling up the vacancies left in the narrative of eccle- | 
siastical trials by the Sergeant's modesty or his want 
of memory; the joyous satisfaction of Dick, as he 
found his faith in his comrade vindicated, and saw how 
firm and impregnable he was in his position, without 
anything to shake confidence in his long-tried in- 
tegrity, courage, and Christian singleness of heart. 
The Corporal’s only regret was to see the Sergeant 
wanting in his usual elasticity of spirits. The fire in 
his eye was gone, and the quict yet joyous laugh no 
longer responded to the old jokes,—a‘smile being all he 
could muster. But the Corporal was determined to 
rouse him. “The wars” would do it if anything 
would. And so, when supper came piping hot, with 
bubbling half-browned toasted cheese, mutton pie, tea 
and toast, followed by a little whiskey punch, and all 
without gluttony or drunkenness, but with sobriety 
and thankfulness felt and expressed—then did the 
reminiscences begin! And it would be difficult to say 
how often the phrase, “ D’ye mind, Sergeant?” was 
introduced, as old officers and men, old jokes and old 
everything—marches, bivouacs, retreats, charges, | 
sieges, battles—were recalled, with their anxieties 
and hardships passed away and their glory alone 

remaining. 

“ Heigho!” the Corporal would say, as he | 
paused in his excitement, “it’s growing a dream | 
already, Adam! ‘There’s no mony can speak | 
noo aboot these auld times;—no auld to you and 
me, but auld tae them wha’s heads are taen up wi’ 
naething but getting money oot.o’ the peace we 
helped to get for the kintra: and little thanks for a’ 
we did—little thanks, little thanks, atweel!” the 
Corporal would ejaculate in a die-away murmur. 

But this was not a time to complain, but to rouse— | 
not to pile arms, but to fire. And so the Corporal 
said, “ Did I tell ye o’ the sang made by Sandie Tam- | 
son? Ye’ll mind Sandie weel—the schulemaster that | 
listed ? A maist clever chiel!” 

“TI mind him fine,” said the Sergeant. “It was 
me that listed him. I hae heard a hantle o’ his 
sangs.” 

“ But no this ane,” said Dick, “ for he made it—at 
least he said sae—for our auld Colonel in Perth. It 
seems Sandie, puir fallow, took to drink—or raither 
ne’er gied it ower—and sae he cam’ beggin’ in a kin’ 
o’ private genteel way, ye ken, to the Colonel; and | 
when he got siller he wrote this sang for him. He 
gied me a copy for half-a-crown. I’ll let ye hear’t— 
altho’ my pipe is no sae guid as yer Sterlin’s.” 

As the Corporal cleared his voice, the Sergeant 
lifted the nightcap from his ear, and said, “Sing 


,” 


awa. 


Dost thou remember, soldier, old and hoary, 
The days we fought and conquered side by side, 
On fields of battle famous now in story, 
Where Britons triumphed, and where Britons died? 
Dost thou remember all our old campaigning, 
O’er many a field of Portugal and Spain? 
Of our old comrades few are now remaii 
How many sleep upon the bloody plain! 
Of our old comrades, &c. 
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Dost thou remember all those marches weary, 
From gathering foes, to reach Corunna’s shore ? 
Who can forget that midnight, sad and dreary, 
When in his grave we laid the noble Moore! 
But ere he died our General heard us cheering, 
And saw us charge with vict’ry’s flag unfurled ; 
And then he slept, without his ever fearing 
For British soldiers conquering o’er the world. 
And then he slept, &c. 
Rememb’rest thou the bloody Albuhera ! 
The deadly breach in Badajoz’s walls! 
Vittoria! Salamanca! Talavera! 
Till Roncesvalles echoed to our balls! 
Ha! how we drove the Frenchmen all before us, 
As foam is driven before the stormy breeze ! 
We fought right on, with conquering banners o’er us, 
From Torres Vedras to the Pyrenees. 
We fought right on, &. 
Those days are past, my soldier, old and hoary, 
But still the scars are on thy manly brow; 
We both have shared the danger and the glory, 
Come, let us share the peace and comfort now. 
Come to my home, for thou hast not another, 
And dry those tears, for thou shalt beg no more ; 
There, take this hand, and let us march together 
Down to the grave, where life’s campaign is o’er ! 
There, take this hand, &c.* 

While the song was being sung the Sergeant 
turned his head on his pillow away from the Corporal. 
When it was finished, he said, ‘‘ Come here, Dick.” 

The Corporal went to the bed, and seized the Ser- 
geant’s proffered hand. 

“That sang will do me mair guid than a’ their 
medicine. The guidwife will gie ye half-a-croon for 
puir Sandie Tamson.”’ 

Then asking Katie to leave him alone for a few 
moments with the Corporal, the Sergeant continued, 
retaining his hand— 

“T’m no ill, my auld friend; but I’mno weel—I’m 
no weel. ‘There’s a weight on my mind, and an op- 
pression aboot me that hauds me doun.”’ 

“Dinna gie in, Adam—dinna gie in, wi’ the help 
o’ Him that has brocht ye thro’ mony a waur fecht,” 
replied the Corporal, as he sat down beside him. 
“D’ye mind the time when ye followed Cainsh up 
the ladder at Badajoz? and d’ye mind when that 
glorious fallow Loyd was kill’t at Nivelle! Noo——” 
| ‘Ah, Dick! thae days, man, are by. I’m no 
| what I was,” said the Sergeant. “I’m a puir 
| crippled, wounded veteran, no fit for ony mair 
service—no even as an elder,’ he added, with a 
bitter smile. 





“Dinna fash yer thoomb, Adam, aboot that busi- | 
ness,”’ said Dick. ‘‘ Ye deserved to hae been drummed 
oot o’ the regiment—I mean the kirk—no your kirk 
nor mine, but the kirk o’ a’ honest and sensible folk, 
gif ye had swithered aboot that bird. I hae had a || 
crack wi’ the cratur, and it’s jist extraordinar sen- 
sible like—sae crouse and canty—it wad be like 
murder tae thraw a neck like that! In fac, a bird is 
mair than a bird when it can speak and sing.” 

“ Thank ye, Corporal,” said Adam. 

“‘Tt’s some glamour has come ower the minister,” 
said Dick, “just like what cam ower our Colonel, 
when he made us charge twa thousand at Busaco, 
and had, in coorse, tae fa’ back on his supports in 
disgrace—no jist in disgrace, for we never cam tae 
that, nor never wull, I hope—but in confusion.” 

“God’s wull be done, auld comrade!” replied | 
Adam; ‘but it’s His wull, I think, that I maun fa’ 
on the field, and if so, I’m no feared—na—na! | 
Like a guid sodger, I wad like tae endure hard- 
ness.” 

“ Ye’re speakin’ ower muckle, 
“and wearyin’ yersel’.” 

“T maun hae my say oot, Corporal, afore the for- | 
lorn hope marches,” continued the Sergeant; “and | 
as I was remarkin’, and because I dinna want tae be 
interrupted wi’ the affairs o’ this life, so as to please | 
Him wha has ca’d me to be a sodger—I maun mak 
my last wull and testament noo or never, and I | 
trust you, Dick, mair than a’ the lawyers and law | 
papers i’ the worl’.” And he held out his feverish 
hand to the Corporal, who gave it a responsive 
squeeze. 

“Ye see, Corporal,’ said the Sergeant, “I hae 
nae fortun’ to leave; but I hae laid by something 
for my Katie—and what she has been tae me, God 
alane kens!”” He paused. ‘And then there’s wee | 
Mary, that I luve amaist as weel as my Charlie; and 
then there’s the bird. Na, Corporal, dinna blame 
me for speakin’ aboot the bird! The Apostle, when 
aboot to be offered up, spak aboot his cloak, and 
nae @ead cloak was ever dearer to him than the 
leevin’ bird is tae me, because it was, as ye ken, dear | 
tae the wee fallow that was my ain flesh and bluid, i} 
wha is waiting forme. Ye mind Charlie?” i} 

“ Mind Charlie!” exclaimed the Corporal. “Wait | 
awee, Adam!” and he brought forth an old pocket- 


” 


interrupted Dick, 





* These words may be sung to the French air of—“ Te souviens-tu? disait un Capitaine :”— 
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book, from which he took a bit of paper, and un- 
folding it, held up a lock of silken hair. The Sergeant 
suddenly seized the relic and kissed it, and then re- 


| turned it to the Corporal, who, without saying a 
| word, restored it to its old place of safety. 


But Dick now began to see that the Sergeant 
seemed to be rather excited, and no longer able to 
talk in his usual slow and measured manner; and so 
he said to him— 

“Wait till the morn, Adam, and we'll put a’ richt 
to yer satisfaction.” 

“Na, na, Corporal!” replied Adam, “TI never like 


| pittin’ aff—no a fecht even. What ought to be 


dune, should be dune when it can—sae listen to 


| me:—Ye’ll help Katie tae gaither her siller and gear 

thegither—it’s no muckle atweel!—and see that her 
| and Mary, wi’ the bird, are pit in a bit hoose near 
} yersel’, They can fen’ on what I’ll lea’ them, wi’ 
|| theirain wark tachelp. Ye’ll stan’ their frien’—I ken, 


Iken! And oh, man, when ye hear folk abuse me, 
dinna say a word in my defence! Let gowans grow 
frae my grave, and birds sing ower’t, and God’s sun 

| shine on’t, but let nae angry word, against even an 
enemy, ever be heerd frae’t, or be conneckit wi’ my 
memory !” 

Dick was silent. He felt too much to speak. The 
Sergeant continued—“ Gie a’ my boots and shoon 
tae Jock Hall. Katie wull tell ye aboot him.” 

After a pause, he said—I ask forgiveness 0’ 
the minister, if I hae wranged him in ignorance. 
But as to Smellic—” and the Sergeant turned his 
head away. ‘The heart, Corporal,” he added, “is 
hard! I’m no fit for that yet. God forgie me! but 

| Icanna wi’ oot hypocrisy say———” 

| “T’ll no let ye speak another word, Adam!” said 
Dick. “Trust me as to yer will. I'll be faithfu’ 
unto death!” and he drew himself up, and saluted 
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| the Sergeant, placing his hand on his heart. 
| There was not a bit of the conscious dramatic in 


} 

|| this; but he wished to accept the trust given him in 
|| due form, as became a soldier receiving important 
|| orders from a dying friend. 


Adam did not like to confess it; but he was so 


|| Wearied that he could speak no more without pain, 


and so, thanking the Corporal, he turned round to 


\| Sleep. 


CHAP. XI.—CORPORAL DICK AT THE MANSE. 


Apvam had received his pension-paper, which re- 


|, quired to be signed by the parish minister, as certify- 
| ing that the claimant was in life. Dick was glad of 
|| this opportunity of calling upon the minister to 
|| Obtain for his friend the required signature. He 


| was known to Mr. Porteous, who had met him once 


|, before in Adam’s house, and had attacked him rather 


sharply on his Haldaneite principles, the sect being, 


|| 48 he alleged, an uncalled-for opposition to the regular 
|| parish clergy. 


A few minutes brought Dick to the Manse. After 
a few words of greeting he presented the Sergeant’s 
paper; Mr. Porteous inquired, with rather a scep- 
tical expression on his countenance— 





“Ts Mr. Mercer really unwell, and unable to 
come?” 

“T have told you the truth, sir,” was the Corporal’s 
dignified and short reply. 

Mr. Porteous asked what was wrong with him? 
The Corporal replied that he did not know, but that 
he was feverish he thought, and was certainly con- | 
fined to bed. 

“The Sergeant, as you are probably aware,” re- | 
marked the minister, signing the paper and returning 
it to the Corporal, “has greatly surprised and an- 
noyed me. He seems quite a changed man—changed, 
I fear, for the worse. Oh! yes, Mr. Dick,” continued 
the minister in reply to a protesting wave of the 
Corporal’s hand, “he is indeed. He has become 
proud and obstinate—very.” 

“Meek as a lamb in time of peace, but brave as a 
lion in time of war, I can assure you, Mr. Porteous,” 
replied the Corporal. 

“T know better!” said the minister. 

“ Not better than me, sir,” replied Dick, “ for tho” 
ye have kent him as well as me, perhaps, in 
peace, yet ye didna ken him at all in war, and a 
trucr, better, nobler sodger than Adam Mercer never 
raised his arms in fight or in prayer; that I'll say 
before the worl’ !” 

“Remember, Corporal, you and I belong to diffe- 
rent churches, and we judge men differently. We 
must have discipline. Some churches are more or 
less pure, according as Ki 

“'There’s nae kirk pure, wi’ your leave, neither 
yours nor mine!” exclaimed the Corporal. “I’m 
no pure, and accordingly when I joined my kirk 
it was pure nae langer; and, wi’ a’ respec’ to you, 
sir, I’m no sure if your ain kirk wasna fashed wi’ 
the same diffeeculty when ye joined it.” 

“ Discipline, I say, must be maintained—must be,” 
said Mr. Porteous; “and Adam has come under it 
most deservedly. First pure, then peaceable.” 

“Tf ever a man kept discipline in a regiment, he 
did! My certes!” said Dick, “‘I wad like to see the 
man wad raggle the regiment when he was in’t!”’ 

“T am talking of church discipline, sir!’’ said the 
minister, rather irate. ‘ Church discipline, you ob- 
serve; which—as I deny your being in a properly 
constituted church, but a mere self-constituted 
sect—you cannot have.” 

“We're a kin’ o’ volunteers, I suppose?” mterrupted 
Dick with a laugh ; “the Haldancite volunteers, as ye 
wad ca’ us; but maybe after a’ we'll fecht agin the 
enemy, an’ its three corps o’ the deevil, the world, 
and the flesh, as weel as your ain can do.” 

“They are not the regular army anyhow,” said | 
the minister, “and I do not recognise them.” 
“The mair’s the pity,” replied the Corporal, “ for 
I consider it a great blin’ness and misfortin’ when ae 
regiment dislikes anither. An army, minister, is no 
ae regiment, but many. There’s cavalry and artillery, 
light troops and heavy troops, field guns and siege 
guns, and each does its ain wark sae lang as it obeys 
the commander-in-chief, and fechts for the kingdom. 

What's the use o’ fechtin’ agin each ither ?” 
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The minister looked impatiently at his watch. Dick 


| went on to say— 


‘In Spain, I can tell ye, we were thankfu’ for thae 
mad chiels the guerillas, and muckle guid they did 
us. 
regular drilled regiment, Scotch or English, the Duke 
was thankfu’ for them. Noo, Mr. Porteous, altho’ 
ye think us a sort o’ guerillas, let us alame,—let us 
alane !—dinna forbid us tho’ we dinna follow your flag, 
but fight the enemy under our ain.” 

“Well, well, Dick, we need not argue about it. 


My principles are too firm, too long made up, to be | 


shaken at this time of day by the Haldaneites,” said 
Mr. Porteous, rising, and looking out of the window. 
“ Weel, weel!’”’ said Dick. “I’m no wantin’ to 
shake your principles, but to keep my ain.” 
At this stage of the conversation Miss Thomasina 


| entered the room, with “‘I beg pardon,” as if search- 


ing for something in the press, but for no other | 
purpose, in her eager curiosity, than to ascertain | 


what the Corporal was saying, as she knew him to 


be a friend of the Sergeant’s. Her best attention, 


with her ear placed outside the door, had made out 
nothing more than that the rather prolonged conver- 


| sation had something to do with the great ecclesias- 
|| tical question of the passing hour in Drumsylie. 


Almest breathless with indignation that any one, 
especially a Haldaneite, should presume to take the 


| part of the notorious heretic in the august presence 
|| of his great antagonist, she broke in with what was 
intended to be a good-humoured smile, but was, to 


ordinary observers, a bad-natured grin, saying, “‘ Eh! 


|| Mr. Dick, you too stand up for that man—suspended 


\ at the root.” 





by the Session, and deservedly so—yes, most deservedly 
so. Him and his starling, forsooth! It’s infidelity 


“Tt’s what?” asked the Corporal, with amazement. 
“Infidelity did you say, my lady ?” 

The “ my lady ” rather softened Miss Thomasina, 
whoreturned to the charge more softly, saying, “Well, 
it’s pride and stubbornness, and that’s as bad. But I 
hope his illmess will be sanctified for changing his 
heart!’’ she added, with a sigh, intended to express 
a very deep concern for his spiritual welfare. 

“T hope not, wi’ your leave!” replied the Corporal. 

“Not wish his heart changed ?”’ exclaimed Miss 
Thomasina. 

“No!” said Dick, emphatically, “not changed, for 
it’s a good Christian heart, and, if changed at all, it 
wad be changed for the worse.” 

“A Christian heart, indeed! a heart that would not 
kill a starling for the sake of the peace of the Session 
and the Kirk! "Wonders will never cease !’’ 

“T hope never,” said Dick, “if that’s a wonder. 
Our Lord never killed in judgment man nov beast ; 
and I suppose they were both much about as bad 
then as now; and his servants should imitate his 
example, I take it. He was love.” 

“ But,” said Mr. Porteous, chiming in, “ love is all 
very well, no doubt, and ought to be, where possible ; 
but justice must be, love or no love. The one is a 
principle, the other a feeling.” 


Altho’ they didna enlist into the 92nd or ony 


| 
| 


| 





“T tak’ it, with all respect to you, sir, and ‘to 
madam,” said Dick, “that love will aye do what’s 
right, and will, therefore, aye do what's just and 


generous. We may miss fire pointing the gun wi’ | 
The | 


Exeuse | 


the eye o’ justice, but never wi’ the eye o’ love. 
sight is then always clearer anyhow to me. 
me, Mr. Porteous, if I presume to preach to you. 


es 


We Haldaneites do a little in that line, tho’ we're no | 


ministers. [’ma plain man that speaks my mind, and 
sin’ ye hae gien me liberty to speak, let me ax if ye 
wad hae killed yon fine bird, that was wee Charlic’s, 
wi’ yer ain han’, minister?” 

“Ay, and all the birds under heaven!” replied 
Mr. Porteous, “ if the law of the Church required it.” 

“T should thimk so! and so would I,” added Miss 
Thomasina, walking out of the room. 


“It wad be a dreich warl’ wi'oot a bird in the || 
wuds or in the lifts!” said the Corporal. “ Maybe it’s || 


because I’m a Haldaneite, but, wi’ a’ respect, I think 


I wad miss them mair than a’ the kirk coorts in the | 


country !”’ 


“Drop the subject, drop the subject, Mr. Dick!” | 


said the minister, impatiently; “you are getting | 


personal.” 


The Corporal could not see how that was, but he | 


could see that his presence was not desired. So he | 
rose to depart, saying—“I’m feared I hae been im- 


pudent, but, in candid truth, I wasna meanin’ to be 
sae. But jist let me say ae word mair; ye’ll aloo 
this, that a fool may gie an advice tae a wise man, 
and this is my advice—the advice o’ an auld sodger 
and a Haldaneite ; no muckle worth, ye may think :— 
Dinna hairm Adam Mercer, or ye’ll hairm yer best 
frien’, yer best elder, and yer best parishoner. I beg 
pardon for my freedom, sir,” he added, with a defe- 
rential bow. The minister returned it stiffly, remark- 
ing only that Mr. Dick was ignorant of all the | 
facts and history of the case, or he would have | 
judged otherwise. 
Something, however, of what the Corporal said 
stuck in the heart of the minister. | 


CHAPTER XII.—DR. SCOTT AND HIS SERVANT. 


Tue Corporal was obliged, on family or on Haldaneite 
business, we know not which, to return by the “ High- 
flyer’’ next morning. As that slow but sure convey- 
ance jolted along the road but twice a week, he 
could not, in the circumstances in which he was 
placed, remain until another journey. 

So when he left the Manse, he proceeded at once to 
the house of Dr. Scott, the well-known doctor of 
the parish, and of a district around it limited only 
by the physical endurancé of himself and of his 
brown horse, “ Bolus.” When the Corporal called, | 
the Doctor was absent on one of his constantly recur- 
ring journeys. Being a bachelor, his old servant | 
Effie received the visitor. She kept the shop as well | 
as the house, and was as well known in the parish | 
as her master. And indeed she was suspected by many 
to have equal skill, very likely owing to the powerful 
effects produced by her doses. On learning the 
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absence of the doctor, the Corporal inquired when he 
was expected home ? 

“Wha i’ the warl’ can tell that ? 
tion tae spier o’ me !”* exclaimed Effie. 

“T meant no offence,” replied the Corporal; ** but 
my friend, Sergeant Mercer——” 

“I beg yer pardon,” interrupted Effie; “ I wasna 
awar ye were a frien’ o’ the Sergeant’s, honest man! 
Sae I may tell you that the doctor may be here in a 


Whatna quas- 


| minute, or maybe no till breakfast-time the morn ; or 


he may come at twal, at twa, or Gude kens whan! But 
if it’s an ordinar’ thing ye want for yersel’ or Adam, I 
can gie’t to ye :—sic as a scoorin’ dose o’ sauts or castur- 
ile, or rubhard pills, or seena leaf, or even a flee 


| blister, or a few draps o’ lodamy.” 


The Corporal listened with all respect, and said, 
“JT want nothing for mysel’ or Adam; but Dr. Scott 


is requested to veesit him on his return hame, or as 


| kent in Drumsylie for the doctor! 


soon after as convenient.” 
“ Convenient!’’ exclaimed Effic, “that’s no a word 


|| ax the folk if it was convenient for them to hae a 


son or a dochter at twal hours i’ the day or at twal 


|| at nicht, on a het day or on a snawy ane; or to ax 
|| when it was convenient for them to burn their fit, 


|| efter a fair. Convenient! 


break their leg, or play the mishanter wi’ themsels 
Keep us a’! But depen’ 


| on’t he’ll mak’ it convenient to atten’ Mr. Mercer, 


nicht or mornin’, sune or early.” 
“T am sorry to trouble him, for I am sure he is 
unco’ bothered and fashed,” said the Corporal, 


| politely. 


“Fashed!” exclaimed Effie, thankful for the 


| opportunity of expressing sympathy with her master, 
| and her indignation at his inconsiderate patients ; 


| “Naebody kens that but him and me! 
|, man haesna the life o’ a streyed dog or cat! 


Fashed ! the 
There's 


|, na a lameter teylor wi’ his waik fit, nor a bairn wi’ a 


sair wame frae eatin’ ower mony cruds or grosats, nor 


| an auld wife hostin’ wi’ a grew o’ cauld, nor a farmer 


efter makin’ ower free wi’ black puddins and haggis 


|| when a mart is kill’t—but a’ maun flee tae the 


doctor, yam, yam, yammerin’, as if he had the poower 


'| 0’ life and death! Puir bodie, I could maist greet if 


I wasna sae angry, to wauk him in his first sleep in a 


|, Winter’s nicht to ride aff on auld Bolus—that’s his 


decent horse—and for what? Maybenaething! I as- 


|| Sure you he has a dirty fleece tae scoor in this 


parish!” Effie stopped, not from want of illustration, 


| but from want of breath. 


“A hard life, a hard life, nae doot,”’ remarked 


|| the Corporal; “but it’s his duty, and he’s paid 
|| for’t.”” 


“Him!” said Effie, ‘‘I wad like tae see the biller; 


|| 28 the watchmaker said—The Doctor, quo’ he, should 
|, let them pay the debt o’ nature if they wadna pay his 
| ain debts first. He wasna far wrang. But I was for- 
|, gettin’ the Sergeant—what’s wrang wi’ him? That’s 


a man never fashes the doctor or onybody; and he aye 


| pays what he gets. But ither folk fash the Sergeant 


—I wuss I had the doctorin’ 0’ some o’ them I ken! 


Feggs, I wad doctor them! I wad gie them a blister 


He micht as well | 
| but in deeds of patience and self-sacrifice, for | 
which, from too many, he got little thanks, and less | 





or twa o’ Spanish flees that they wadna forget in a | 


hurry—but what's wrang?”’’ she asked once more 
halting in her eloquence. 

“That's just what we want tae ken,” replied the 
Corporal, quietly. 

“T'll tell the Doctor,” said Effie. “I think ye said 
yer name was Dick—Cornal Dick ?” 

“No, no! not Cornal yet,” replied Dick, smiling, 


“I’m sorry tae say, my braw woman, but Corporal | 


only.” 
The epithet “braw” drew down a curtsy from 


Effie in reply to his “Gude day; ye'll be sure to | 


send the Docter.’’ 


Dr. Scott, whom Effie represented, was aman of few | 


words, who never attempted to explain the philosophy, 
if he knew it, of his treatment, but prescribed his doses 
as firmly and unfeelingly as the gunner loads his 
cannon. 


He left his patients to choose life or 


death, apparently as if their choice was a matter of | 
indifference to him; yet nevertheless he possessed a | 


most feeling heart, revealed not in looks or words, 


pay, as Effie had more than insinuated. Every one 
in the parish seemed to have a firm conviction 
as to the duty of the doctor to visit them, when unwell, 
at all hours, and from all distances, by day or night ; 
while their duty of consideration for his health was 
dim, and for his pocket singularly procrastinating. 
“TI do not grudge,” he once said, “to give my pro- 
fessional aid gratis to the poor and needy, and even 
to others who could pay me if they would; nay, I 
do not grudge in many cases to send a bag of meal 
to the family, but I think I am entitled, without being 
considered greedy, and without my sending for it, to 
get my empty bag returned!” 

The doctor was ever riding to and fro, his face 
red with winter’s cold and summer’s heat, nodding 
oftener on his saddle than at his own fire-side, watch- 
ing all sorts of cases in farm-houses and lowly 
cottages by night, and cantering by day for miles to 
return again to the anxiety and discomforts of the sick- 
room. Poor fellow! is it to be wondered at that he 
was too often tempted to depend on stimulants to 
support his strength and keep up the genial spirits, 





which regular food, rest, and a happy home should | 
have supplied. But all liked the Doctor, and trusted | 
him ; though, alas! such men as Dr. Mair—herbalists, | 


vendors of wonderful pills and “saws,” bone-setters, 
and the whole race of ignorant and presuming 
quacks, resident or itimerant—could always impose on 
the credulous, and could sell their marvellous cures 


for such prices as seldom entered poor Scott’s | 


pocket. 

The doctor in due time visited Adam. “What's 
wrong, Sergeant ?” was his abrupt question; and he 
immediately proceeded to examine tongue and 
pulse, and other signs and symptoms. He then 
prescribed some simple medicine, rather gentler 


than Effie’s; and said little, except that he would | 


call back soon. The case was at last declared to be 
typhoid fever. 
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CHAPTER XIII.—MR. SMELLIE’S DIPLOMACY. 

Mr. Smet was not only a draper, but the greatest 
in that line in the parish of Drumsylie. 
| had the largest display of goods in the village. 
Handkerchiefs, cravats, Paisley shawls, printed cali- 
coes, &c., streamed in every variety of colour from | 
strings across the large window, dotted with hats and 
bonnets for male and female customers. He was 
looked upon as a well-to-do, religious man, who care- 
fully made the most of both worlds. He was a | 


bachelor, and lived in a very small house, above his | 


shop, which was reached by a screw stair. A small 
charity boy, with a singularly sedate countenance— | 
he may for aught I know be now a rich merchant on 


the London Exchange—kept the shop. I mention his | 


name, Eben, or Ebenezer Peat, to preserve for some 


possible biographer the important part which the | 
The | 


as yet great unknown played in his early life. 
only domestic was old Peggy; of whom, beyond her 
name, I know nothing. She may have been great, 
and no doubt was, if she did her duty with zeal and 
love to Peter Smellie. She inhabited the kitchen, and 
her master the parlour, attached to which was a small 
bed closet. The parlour was cold and stiff; like a cell 
for a condemned Pharisee. There was little furniture 
in it save an old sofa, whose hard bony skeleton had 
a hide of black haircloth over it, and a small round 
| cushion of the same character, with rather bristly 
| hairs, in a recess at the end of it. A few stuffed 
mahogany chairs were ranged along the wall; an 
arm-chair beside the small fire, and a round table 
with a dark wax-cloth cover, completed the furni- 
ture of the apartment. There were, besides, a few 
old books of theology — which guaranteed Mr. 
Smellie’s orthodoxy, if not his reading; a copy of 
* Buchan’s Domestic Medicine,’ and a sampler 
which hung on the wall, sewed by his only sister, 
long dead, on which was worked a rude symbol of 
Castle Bennock, and three swans floating under it, 
nearly as large as the castle, while beneath all, 
amidst what was intended for flowers, were the sym- 
bols “ For P. 8. by M. 8.” 

Mr. Smellie sat near a small fire that seemed like a 


yellow cairngorm shining amidst basalt, reading his | 


newspaper, when a letter was laid upon his table by 
Peggy without any remark except, “ A letter.” 

“ From whom, Peggy ?” asked Smellie. 

* Dinna ken; was left on the coonter.”’ 

Mr. Smellie opened it. No sooner did he recognise 
the signature, than he laid aside the paper—the 
Edinburgh Courant, even then long established. 

He read the letter over and over again, very possi- 
bly a hundred times if one might judge from the 
time it remained in his hands. At last he put it 
down quietly, as if afraid it would make a noise, and 
stared at the small fire. He then paced across the 
room; lay down on the sofa ; resumed his seat at the 
fire ; took up the letter, again perused it, and again 
laid it slowly down. He alone could decipher his own 
thoughts while doing all this. For a time he was 
confused and bewildered, as if endeavouring to com- 
prehend his altered position. It was to him as if 


His shop | 


some one whom he had hanged or murdered had come 
What was he to do now with reference || 
to the Sergeant? This was what puzzled him— || 


to life again. 


what could he do to save himself? He had felt safe 
in the hands of an honourable man—ata distance. 
| He had in fact, during many years of comparative 
| attempt at cheating. He had long ago repented, as he 
| thought, of the crime; but that which was past had 
now risen from the dead, and God seemed to require 
| it at his hands! 


Had not his own continued sinfulness restored the 


dead past to life? It was a great shock for him to | 


| learn for the first time that his enemy, as he looked 
upon Adam, knew it all, and had him in his power. 
And then to learn also that the Sergeant had never 
divulged it! What could he do? Would he provoke 
Adam to blast his character, to triumph over him, to 
expose him to the Kirk Session and the parish? nay 
to—to banish him! Or would herepent truly of all this 
false, hollow past which was now being dimly re- 
vealed to him ; confess his evil doing to the Sergeant, 
and ask his forgiveness, as well as that of God; trust 
his mercy, bless him for his generosity, acknow- 
ledge that he was the better man, and seek by a 
new and true life to imitate him? O Mr. 
Smellie! this is indeed one of those mom€nts in thy 
life on which a single step to the right or left may 
lead thee to light or darkness, to heaven or to hell. 
Thy soul, of immeasurable littleness estimated by 
the world, but of infinite greatness estimated by 
eternal truth and righteousness, is now engaged in a 
battle in which its eternal destiny is likely to be 
determined! Confront then the good and evil masters, 
God and Mammon, who are contending for the mas- 
tery; serve the one and despise the other, and even thou 
mayest yet be great because good. But if not! then 
in a few minutes mayest thou be irrecoverably on the 
road to thine own place; and though this will be 
nothing to Drumsylie, it will be everything to thee! 
The battle went hard against Saul, and the Phi- 
listines of vanity, pride, and a wicked consistency 
| were pressing hard upon him! One thing only, the 
easiest for the time, he determined to do, and that 


possible. He must not keep up the quarrel longer 
with the Sergeant; this much seemed clear: for 


his commands. So, without delay, 


from God, to be silent regarding the old crime; 


geant out of trouble, which would be at once his 
duty and his pleasure. 
was a great relief to his mind 
he hoped, from immediate danger at least, and 
enabled him to concentrate his acute faculties on the 
carrying out of his plans for securing his own safety. 











ease as to worldly things, almost forgotten this his old 





Peter | 





was to get out of the scrape—as his bad angel | 
soothingly suggested—as speedily and as easily as | 


such a course was dangerous. He must also im- | 
mediately assure John Spence of obedience to | 
he wrote to | 
Spence, imploring him, as he himself expected mercy | 


assuring him that he had mistaken the part he | 
had taken in this most painful case, and pro- , 
mising him to do all he could to deliver the Ser- 


This letter, being written, i 
: it delivered him, as || 
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| tomed smile. 
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_ tably—nay, I would say kindly. 
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His thoughts were for the moment broken by 


|| Eben announcing, as he was wont to do, a supe- 
|! rior customer whom it was expedient for the master 


himself to serve. The customer on the present 
occasion was Miss Thomasina Porteous, who had 
come to purchase some article for herself, and a 


| cheap shawl, out of the Session Charity Fund, for 
| their poor, persecuted, common friend, as she called 
| Mrs. Craigie. 


Mr. Smellie was unusually silent: he did not re- 
spond to the order for Mrs. Craigie with his accus- 
After a little, Miss Thomasina blandly 
remarked, “The Sergeant is very ill, and I have 
no doubt from a bad conscience—there’s no peace, 


] you know, Mr. Smellie, to the wicked.” 
i| 


“T am aware!” said Mr. Smellie, drily. ‘ This 
cheap shawl,” he added, selecting and spreading out 
one before her, “is good enough, I suppose, for a 
pauper ?”” 

“Considering all she has suffered from that man, 
I think she should get a better one, or something in 


| addition, Mr. Smellie,” said the lady. 


“Eben!” said Smellie, “go up-stairs. 
speak to Miss Porteous alone.” 

The boy disappeared. 

“Asa friend, Miss Porteous,” whispered Smellie, 


I wish to 


| “permit me to say, in strictest confidence—you un- 
| derstand ?” 


“ Quite!’ replied Miss Thomasina, with a look of 
intense curiosity. 

“That I have learned some things about Mrs. 
Craigie,” continued Mr. Smellie, “ which should make 
us extremely cautious in helping or trusting her.” 

“ Indeed !’’ said Miss Thomasina. 

“And as regards the Sergeant,” said Mr. Smellie, 
“there is—rightly or wrongly is not the question— 
astrong sympathy felt for him in the parish. It is 
human nature to feel, you know, for the weak side, 
even if it is the worst side; and from my profound 
respect for our excellent minister, over whom you 
exercise such great and useful influence, I would 
advise——” 

“That he should yield, Mr. Smellie?’’ interrupted 
Miss Thomasina, with an expression of wonder. 

“No, no, Miss Porteous,” replied the worthy Peter, 
“that may be impossible; but that we should allow 
Providence to deal with Adam. He is ill. The Doctor, 
I heard to-day, thinks it may come to typhus fever. 
He is threatened, at least ; and——’”’ 

“He may die?” said the lady. “I hope not, poor 
man, for his own sake. It would be a solemn judg- 
ment!” 

“T did not say die,” continued Smellie; “ but 
many things may occur—repentance—a new mind, 
&e. Anyhow,” he added with a smile, ‘‘he should, 
in my very humble opinion, be dealt wi’ chari- 
Our justice should 
be tempered wi’ mercy, so that no enemy could 
rejoice over us, and that we should feel a good 
conscience—the best o’ blessings,” he added, with a 
sigh—‘ as knowing that we had exhausted every 


means o’ bringing him to a right mind; for, between 





us baith, and knowing your Christian principles, I do 
really houp that at heart he isa good man. Forgie 
me for hinting it, but I really believe it. Now, if he 
dees, we'll have no blame. So I say, or rather 
suggest, that, wi’ your leave, we should in the mean- 
time let things alone, and say no more about this 
sad business. I leave you to propose this to our 
worthy minister.” 

“T think our kindness and charity, Mr. Smellie,”’ 
replied Miss Porteous, “are not required at present. 
My word, no! My poor brother requires both, 
not Mercer. See how he is petted! Those up- 
start Gordons have been sending him, I hear, all 
sorts of things: wine and grapes—grapes that even 
I tasted once only in my life, when my mother died. 
And Mrs. Gordon called on him yesterday in her 
carriage! It’s absolutely ridiculous! I would even 
say an insult! tho’ I’m sure I don’t wish the 
man any ill—not I; but only that we must not 
spoil him, and make a fool of my brother and the 
Session, as if Mercer was innocent. I assure you my 
brother feels this sort of mawkish sympathy very 
much—very much.” 

“Tt is quite natural that he should do so,” replied 
Mr. Smellie; “and so do I. But nevertheless, I 
again say we must be merciful; for mercy rejoiceth 
over judgment. So I say, let things alone for the 
present. Let us withdraw our hand when Providence 
begins to work ;—in the meantime, in the meantime.” 

Miss Thomasina was not prepared for these new 
views on the part of the high-principled, firm, and 
consistent elder: they crossed her purpose. She 
had no idea of giving up the battle in this easy 
way. What had she to do with Providence? To 
stand firm and fast to principle was, she had ever 
been taught, the one thing needful; and until the 
Sergeant confessed his fault, it seemed to her that he 
should be treated as a heathen and a publican! 

Mr. Smellie very properly put in the saving clause, 
“ But no waur—no waur, Miss Porteous.’’ He also 
oiled his argument by presenting his customer with 
a new pair of gloves out of a parcel just received from 
Edinburgh, as evidence of his admiration for her 
high character. 

The lady smiled and left the shop, and said she 
would communicate the substance of their conversa- 
tion to her brother. 

“Kindly, kindly, as becomes your warm heart,” 
said Mr. Smellie. He also expressed a hope that the 
gloves would fit her fingers as neatly as in his heart 
he hoped his arguments would fit the mind of his 
minister. 

Another diplomatic stroke in Mr. Smellie’s ex- 
tremity was to obtain the aid of his easy brother- 
elder, Mr. Menzies, to adjust matters with the Ser- 
geant, so as to enable Mr. Porteous to back out of 
the ecclesiastical mess in which the Session had 
become involved. 


“JT hae been thinking, my good frien’,” said 


Smellie to Menzies, as both were seated beside the 

twinkling fire in the sanctum over the draper’s shop, 

“that possibly—possibly—we micht men’ matters 
. 
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| atween the Session and Sergeant Mercer. 
verra ill, an’ the thocht is neither pleasant nor satis- 
factory tous that he should die—a providential event 
which micht happen—wi’ this scandal ower his head. 


able in the case, and I’m sure sae are ye; for ye 
ken, Mr. Menzies, there’s nae man perfec’—nane! 
The fac is, I’m no perfec’ mysel’!” confessed Mr. 
Smellie, with a look intended to express the humility 
of which he was profoundly unconscious. 

Mr. Menzies, though not at all prepared for this 
sudden outburst of charity, welcomed it very sin- 
eerely. “I’m glad,” said he, “to hear a man 0’ 
your influence in the Session say so”—for Menzies 
had himself personally experienced to a large degree 
the dour influence of the draper over him; and, 
though his better nature had often wished to 
rebel against it, yet the logical meshes of his more 
astute and strong-willed brother had hitherto en- 
| tangled him. But now, with the liberty of speech 
granted in so genial a manner by Smellie, Mr. 
Menzies said, “I wull admit that Mr. Mercer was, 
until this unfortunate business happened, a maist 
respectable man—I mean he was apparently, and I 
wad fain houp sincerely —a quiet neebour, and a 
douce elder. I never had cause to doot him till 
the day ye telt me he had been ance a poacher. But 
we mauna be ower hard, Mr. Smellie, on the sins 0’ 
youth, or even o’ riper years. Ye mind the para- 
phrase— 


“¢ For while the lamp holds on to burn, 
The greatest sinner may return.’ 


I wad do onything that was consistent to get him 
oot o’ this job wi’ the minister an’ the Session. But 
hoo can it be managed, Mr. Smellie ?” 

“T think,” said Smellie, meditatively, “that if we 
could only get the minister pleased, things wad richt.” 

** Between oorsels as his frien’s,’’ said Menzies, 
with a laugh, “he’s no easy to please when he taks 
athraw! But maybe we’re as muckle to blame as 
him.” 

“ That bird,” remarked Smellie, as he poked up his 
almost extinguished fire, “has played a’ the mis- 
chief! Could we no get it decently oot o’ the way 
yet, Mr. Menzies?” 

“What d’ye mean, neebour?” asked Menzies, 
looking puzzled. 

“Weel, I’ll tell ye,” replied the draper. “The 
Sergeant and me, ye ken, cast oot ; but you and him, 
as well as the wife, are friendly. Noo, what do ye say 

| to seeing them ina friendly way ; and as the Sergeant 
|| is in bed “i 

“‘They say it’s fivver,” interrupted Menzies, “and 
may come to be verra dangerous.” 

“ Weel, a-weel,” said Smellie, “in that case what 
I propose micht be easier dune: the wife micht gie 
you the bird, for peace sake—for conscience sake— 
for her guidman’s sake—and ye micht do awa’ wi'’t, 
and the Sergeant ken naething about it; for, ye see, 
being an auld sodger, he’s prood as prood can be; 
and Mr. Porteous wad be satisfied, and maybe, for 


He is | 





peace sake, wad never speer hoo it was done, and we 
wad hae a guid excuse for sayin’ nae mair about it 
in the Session. Ifthe Sergeant dee’d, nae hairm would 


be done ; if he got weel, he wad be thankfu’ that the 
I am willin’, for ane, to do whatever is reason- | 


strammash was a’ ower, and himsel’ restored, wi’ oot 
being pit aboot for his bird. Eh?” 

“T wadna like to meddle wi’ the cratur,” said | 
Menzies, shaking his head. 

* But, man, do ye no see,” argued Smellie, “ that 
it wad stultify you to refuse doing what is easier for | 
you than for him todo? Hoo can ye blame him for | 
no killing a pet o’ his dead bairn, if ye wadna kill a | 
strange bird yoursel’ ?” 

“Can ye no kill’t then?” asked Menzies. 

“T wad hae nae difficulty in doing that—nane,” || 
said Smellie, “ but they wadna trust me, and wadna | 
lippen to me; but they wad trust you. It’s surely | 
your duty, Mr. Menzies, to do this, and mair, for 
peace.” 

“ Maybe,” said Menzies. 
think aboot it.” | 

“ Ay,” said Smellie, putting his hand on his || 
shoulder; “‘an’ ye’ll do it, too, when ye get the oppor- || 
tunity—I dinna say to kill’t, that needna be; but || 
onyhoo, to let it fiee awa’—that’s the plan! Try’t. 
If the wife consents ye canna blame yersel’. I’m 
awfw’ keen to get this job by, an’ this stane 0’ 
offence out o’ the road. But mind, ye’ll never, never, 
let on I bid ye, or it will blaw up the mercifw’ plan. 
Will ye keep a quiet sough aboot me, whatever ye 
do? And, moreover, never breathe a word about the 
auld poaching business; I hae reasons for this, 
Mr. Menzies—reasons.”’ 

Such was Smellie’s “ game,” as it might be called. 
For his own selfish ends he was really anxious to get 
Mr. Porteous to feel kindly towards the Sergeant, 
and to retrace as far as possible all the steps he had | 
taken in the case. He was actuated by fear lest | 
Adam, if crushed, should be induced to turn against 
him, and, in revenge, expose his former dishonest | 
conduct. There possibly mingled with this motive || 
a slight feeling of admiration and gratitude for | 
the generous part which Adam had played towards | 
him—though it is just as likely that he hated Adam; || 
—for there is nothing more hateful to a proud, bad 
man, than to be under an obligation to one whom he 
personally dislikes. It was very doubtful how far 
Mr. Porteous, from the strong and public position he 
had taken in the case, would, or could yield, unless 
he had opened up to him some such back-door of 
escape as Smellie was contriving. If this could be 
accomplished without himself being implicated, Smellie 
saw some hope of ultimate reonciliation, and the 
consequent removal on the Sergeant’s part of the 
temptation to “ peach.” 

Mr. Menzies was ill at ease. The work assigned to 
him by Smellie was not agreeable, and he was only 
induced to. attempt its performance in the hope that 
the escape of the starling would lead ultimately to 
the restoration of Adam, and the quashing of all pro- | 
ceedings against him. 

With these feelings he called upon Mrs. Mercer. 


“Tt’s a cruel job. I'll || 
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| of him. 
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He was received very coldly by her. She asso- 


|| eiated him with what she called the “ conspiracy,” 
|| and felt grieved besides that he had never visited her 
| husband during those previous weeks of trial. He 
|| was, as'she expressed it, “a sight for sair een.” Mr. 
| Menzies made the best excuse he could, and described 


the circumstances in which he had been placed to- 


| wards Adam as the reason why he had not visited her 
| sooner. He said that however painful it was to him, 


he had nevertheless been obliged by his ordination 


| vows to do his duty, and he hoped not in vain, as he 


might now be the means of making peace between his 
friend, Mr. Mercer, and the minister. 

“T’m Charlie’s bairn,” said the Starling, just: as 
Menzies had given a preliminary cough, and was 
about to approach the question which had chiefly 
brought him to the cottage. ‘I’m Charlie’s bairn— 
a man’s a man—kick kur—whitt, whitt.” 

The Starling seemed unable or unwilling to end 
the sentence ; at last it came out clear and distinct— 
a man’s a man for a’ that.” 

Mr. Menzies did not feel comfortable. 

“T dinna wunner, Mrs. Mercer,” at last he said, 
“at you and Adam likin’ that bird! He is really en- 
ticing, and by ordinar, I maun confess.” 

|| “There’s naething wrang wi’ the bird,” said Katie 
examining the seam of her apron, and adding in an in- 
different tone of voice, “if folk wad only let it alane, 

| it’s discreet, and wad hairm naebody.” 

| “Tm sure, Mrs. Mercer,” he said, “I’m real sorry 
aboot the hale business; and I am resolved, if possible, 
to get Adam oot o’ the han’s o’ the Session, and bring 
peace atween a’ parties.” 

| Katie shook her foot, twirled her thumbs, but said 

| nothing. 

“It’s a pity indeed,” the elder continued, “ that a 
| bird should come atween an office-bearer like Adam, 
|| and his minister and the Session! It’s no richt—it’s 

no richt ; and yet neither you nor Adam could pit it 
awa, e’en at the request o’ the Session, wi’ yer ain 
| haun’s. Na, na—that was askin’ ower muckle.” 

“Ye ken best, nae doot,’” said Katie, with a touch of 
| Sarcasm in her voice. ‘‘ You and the Session hae 

made a bonnie job o’ the guidman noo!” 
“Tm grieved he’s no weel,” said Menzies; “but 
| to be candid, Mrs. Mercer, it wasna a’ the faut o’ the 
| Session at the warst, but pairtly his am. He was 
ower stiff, and was neither to haud nor bin’.” 
| “A bairn could haud him noo, and bin’ him tae,” 
| said Katie. 

“There's a chasteesement in’t,”’ remarked Menzies, 
becoming slightly annoyed at Katie’s cool reception 

: “He should hear the voice in the rod. 
Afflictions dinna come wi’ oot a reason. They spring 
not from the ground. They’re sent for a purpose; and 


| ye should examine and search yer heart, Mrs. Mereer, 
| i @ sincerity and humility, to ken why this affliction 


has come, and at this time,” emphatically added Mr. 
Menzies, 


“Nae doot,” said Katie, returning to the hem of 
her apron. 


The way seemed marvellously opened to Mr. 





Menzies, as he thought he saw Katie humbled and 
alive to the Sergeant’s greater share of wrong in 
causing the schism. He felt as if the Starling were 
in his hand,—a fact of which the bird seemed 
ignorant, as he whistled “Wha’ll be king but 
Charlie!” 

Mr. Menzies continued—“ If I could be ony help to 
ye, Mrs. Mercer, I wad be proud and thankfu’ to bring 
aboot frien’ship atween Adam and Mr. Porteous; and 
thus gie peace to puir Adam.” 

“Peace to Adam?” exclaimed Katie, looking up to 
the elder’s face. 

“ Ay, peace to Adam,’’ said Mr. Menzies, encou- 
raged to open up his plan; “but, I fear, as lang as 
that bird is in the cage, peace wull never be.” 

Katie dropped her apron, and stared at. Mr. Menzies 
as if she was petrified. 

“ Dinna think, dinna think,” said Mr. Menzies, 
“that I propose to kill the bit thing ’’—Katie dropped 
her eyes again on her apron—“ but,” he continued, 
“T canna see what hairm it wad do, and I think it 
wad do a hantle o’ guid, if ye wad let me tak oot the 
cage, and let the bird flee awa’ to sing wi’ the lave o’ 
birds.” 

Katie rose up, her face pale with—dare we say it? 
—suppressed passion. This address of Menzies was 
strength and comfort indeed in her afiliction! She 
seized his arm, drew him gently to the door of her 
bed-room, which was so far open as to enable him to 
see Adam in his bed sound asleep. One arm of the 
Sergeant was extended over the bed, his face was 
towards them, and his grey locks escaped from under 
his nightcap; he looked calm and composed. Katie 
then led Menzies to the door, and he followed her as 
by a blind instinct. She then whispered in his ear— 

“T wadna gie that man in health or sickness, life 
or death, for a’ the Session! If he’s no a Christian, 
I’m nane, for I want to be like him. If he hasna 
God’s blessing, wae’s me for the world! I daur ye to 
come here, and speak ill o’ him, as if he was in ony 
faut! I daur ony o’ ye touch his bird! As weel 
howk a grave for me as for Charlie’s bairn! Tell 
that to Smellie—tell’t to the parish, and lee me alane 
wi’ my ain heart, my ain guidman, and my ain 
Saviour, to live or dee as the Almighty wills!” 

Katie turned back into her kitchen, while poor 
Menzies walked out into the street, feeling no anger 
but much pain, and more than ever convinced that 
he had been made a tool of by Smellie, contrary to 
his own common sense and better feeling. 

Menzies made a very short report of the scene to 
the draper, saying that he would wash his hands 
clean of the whole business; to which Smellie only 
said thoughtfully, as Menzies left his shop, “I wish 
I could do the same—but I'll try!” 

Miss Thomasina had, in the meantime, told her 
brother what had taken place during her interview 
with Mr. Smellie. Mr. Porteous was amazed and 
confounded by the sudden and unaccountable revolu- 
tion in his elder. But his own resolution to remain 
firm was as decided as ever; for there is a glory 
often experienced by some men when placed in cir- 
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cumstances where they stand alone—the glory of 
recognising themselves as being necessarily sufferers 
for conscience sake—of being above all earthly in- 
fluences—of being firm, consistent, fearless, true to 
their principles, when others prove weak, cowardly, 
or compromising. Doubts and difficulties, . from 
whatever source they come, are then looked upon as 
so many temptations; and the repeated resistance 
of them, as somany evidences of unswerving loyalty 
to truth. There is no genuine money but has a 
false coinage very like it in circulation. Members of 
the Drumsylie Session had genuine money, but also 
some amalgam that was not the pure gold though 
it glittered. 

“T shall never yield one jot of my principles,” 
Mr. Porteous said to Miss Thomasina, “come what 
may! Yield? Never! The man must and shall 
acknowledge his sin before the Kirk Session, should 
they meet, duly constituted, round his bed, before 
I can be reconciled to him!” And yet all this 
vehemence was in no small degree occasioned by 
| the intrusion of better thoughts, which because 
they rebuked him were so unpleasant. His irri- 
tation measured on the whole very fairly his dis- 
belief in the thorough soundness of his own position, 
end made him more willing than he had any idea of 
to be reconciled to Adam. 

We need not report the conversation which 
immediately after this took place in the Manse 
between Smellie and Mr. Porteous. The draper 
was calm, smiling, and circumspect. He would 
follow Mr. Porteous into the darkest recesses of 
his den, in order to draw him out into his own light. 
He repeated all he had said to Miss Thomasina 
as to the necessity and advantage of leniency, 
forgiveness, and mercy; but apparently in vain. 
The minister was not verily “given to change.” 
The case, he said, had been finally settled by the 
Session, and must go to the Presbytery, which alone 
could determine its final issue. But he was willing 
to reconsider the question as put by Mr. Smellie, and 
to meet his wishes if possible—though he did not see 
how. And so Smellie returned to his room and went 
to bed, wishing he had left the Sergeant and his bird 
to their own devices; and Mr. Porteous retired to 
rest with very much the same feelings. 


CHAPTER XIV.—THE SERGEANT’S SICKNESS AND HIS 
SICK NURSE. 
Dr. Scorr, as the reader knows, visited Adam, 


and felt a great interest in his patient. The Doctor 
was a man of few words, very shy, and, as has 
been indicated, even abrupt and gruff, his only af- 
fectation being his desire to appear devoid of any 
feeling which might, as it were, interfere with severe 
| medical treatment or a surgical operation. He liked 
to be thought stern and decided. The fact was that 
his intense sympathy pained him, and he tried to 
steel himself against it. When he scolded his patients 
it was because they made him suffer so much, and 
because, moreover, he was angry with himself for 
being angry with them. He, therefore, affected un- 





concern at the very time when his anxiety for a 
patient made him sleepless, and compelled him often, || 
when in bed, to read medical journals with the aid 
of a long yellow candle, instead of spending in sleep | 
such portions of his night-life as the sick permitted | 
him to enjoy. He had watched Adam’s whole con- | 
duct as an elder—had heard much about his labours 
from the village patients—and, as the result of his | 
observations, had made up his mind that he wasaman | 
of a rare and right stamp. When the “ disturbance,” — 
as it was called, about the Starling agitated the com- || 
munity, few ever heard the Doctor express his opinion || 
on the great question; but many listened to his loud 
laugh—wondering as to its meaning—when the case | 
was mentioned, and when he only stroked his chin, || 
as if to calm his merriment. Some friends who were | 
more in his confidence heard him utter such phrases, || 
in alluding to the matter, as—“ only indigestion,” || 
“ ecclesiastical hysteria,’ referring to forms of evil || 
that are rarely dealt with in church courts. 

His attendance on the Sergeant was, therefore, a 
duty which was pleasing to him. He was not very 
hopeful of success, however, from the time when the | 
fever developed into typhoid of a malignant and ex- 
tremely infectious type. | 

The first thing which the Doctor advised as neces- 
sary for the Sergeant’s recovery, was the procuring 
of a sick nurse. Poor Katie protested against the 
proposal, What could any one do that she was not 
fit for? What cared she for sleep? She never at 
any time slept soundly—so she alleged—and could 
do with very little sleep ; was easily wakened up—the 
scratch of a mouse would do it; and Adam would 
do her bidding, for he was always so good and kind : 
a stranger, moreover, would but irritate him, and 
“put her about.” And who would assist? Who 
would risk their life? Had they not their own 
family to attend? Would they bring the fever into 
their own house? &c. &e. 

“‘Na, na;” she concluded, “lee Adam to me, and 
God will provide!” 

So she argued, as taught by observation and 
experience ; for most people in our country villages 
—now as then—are apt to be seized with panic in the || 
presence of any disease pronounced to be dangerous 
and contagious. To procure, therefore, a nurse for 
the sick, except among near relations, is extremely 
difficult ; unless it be some worthless creature who 
will drink the wine poured out for the patient, 
or consume the delicacies left for his nourishment. 
We have known, when cholera broke out in a |} 
country town in Scotland, a stranger nurse refused || 
even lodgings in any house within it, lest she should || 
spread the disease! 

It was a chill and gusty evening, and Katie sat || 
beside the fire in the Sergeant’s room, her mind full || 
of “hows” and “ whens,” and tossed to and fro by 
anxiety about her Adam, and questionings as to what 
she should or could do for his comfort. The rising 
wind shook the bushes and tree-tops in the little 
garden. The dust in clouds hurried along the street 
of the village. The sky was dark with gathering signs | 
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of rain. There was a depressing sadness in the world 
| without, and little cheer in the room within. The 
| Sergeant lay in a sort of uneasy restless dose, some- 
times tossing his hands, starting up and asking where 
| he was, and then falling back again on his pillow with 
| a heavy sigh. Although his wife was not seriously 
| alarmed she was nevertheless very miserable at heart, 
and felt unutterably lonely. But for her quiet faith 
in God, and the demand made upon her for active 
exertion, she would have yielded to passionate grief, 
or fallen into sullen despair. 
Her thoughts were suddenly disturbed by little 
| Mary telling her that some one was at the street 
door. Bidding Mary take her place, she hastened to 
the kitchen and opened the door. Jock Hall entered, 
in his usual unceremonious way. 

**Yeneedna speak, Mistress Mercer,’’ he said as he 
sat down on a chair near the door; “I ken a’ aboot 
it!” 

Katie was as much startled as she was the first 
| time he entered her house. His appearance as to 
|| dress and respectability was, however, unquestion- 
j| ably improved. 

“Jock Hall, as I declare!’’ exclaimed Katie ina 

whisper. 

“The same, at yer service; and yet no jist the 
same,” replied Jock in as low a voice. 

“Ye may say sae,” said Katie. ‘What's come 
| ower ye? Whaurhae ye been? Whaur got ye thae 
| claes? Ye’re like a gentleman, Jock!’ 

“T houp sae,” replied Hall; “I oucht to be sae; 
| I gat a’ this frae Adam.” 
| “The guidman ?” inquired Katie; “that’s impos- 
|| sible! He never had claes like thae!” 

“Claes or no claes,” said Jock, “it's him I got 

them frae.”’ 

“T dinna understan’ hoo that could be,” said Katie. 

“ Nor me,”’ said Jock ; “ but sae it is, and never heed 
| the noo hoo it is. I’m come, as usual, on business.” 

“Say awa,” said Katie, “ but speak laigh. It’s nae 
| shoon ye’re needin’, I houp? For " 

Jock waved his hand as if to silence her, and pro- 

ceeded— 
|| “I’m telt my frien’—I mean the Sergeant—is 
| awfu’ ill wi’ a fivver that’s deedly smittal.” 
| We may here explain that Jock had previously 

called upon Dr. Scott, and thrusting his head into the 

surgery—his body and its new dress being concealed 
|| by the half-opened door—had asked— 

“Is’t true that Sergeant Mercer is awfu’ ill wi’ 
a smittal fivver ?” 

The Doctor, who was writing some prescription, on 
discovering who the person was who put this ques- 
tion, said no more in reply than—“ Deadly! deadly! 


so ye need not trouble them, Jock, by begging at | 


their door—be off!” 
| “Mrs. Mercer,” replied Jock, “wull need a nurse 
| —wull she?” 
“No doubt,” replied the doctor with a smile, “ but 
| IT have no time to speak to you on such business; you 
| had better go and get your friend Mrs. Craigie. 


She'll help Mary,” 
| Vilt—25 > 





“Thank ye!” said Jock, and disappeared. 

But to return to his interview with Mrs. Mercer. 

“T’m telt, Mrs. Mercer,” he said, “that the Ser- 
geant needs some nurse—that is, as I understan’, 
some ane that wad watch him day and nicht, and keep 
their een open like a whitrat; somebody that wadna 
heed haein’ muckle tae do, and that could haud a 
guid, but friendly grip o’ Mr. Mercer gif his nerves 
rise. An’ I hae been thinkin’ ye’ll fin’t a bother 
tae get sic a bodie in Drumsylie—unless, maybe, ane 
that wad wark for a hantle o’ siller; some decent 
woman like Luckie Craigie, wha micht——” 

*‘Dinna bother me the noo, Jock, wi’ ony non- 
sense,” said Katie, “I’m no fit for’t. If ye need ony- 
thing yersel’, tell me what it is, and, if possible, I’ll 
gie ye’t; for I maun gang back tae the room.” 

“Ay,” said Jock, “ that’s jist it. I want some- 
thing frae ye, and I houp I'll get it. I want an ex- 
traordinar favour o’ ye; for, as I was sayin’, ye’ll 
fin’t ill tae get ony ane to watch Mr. Mercer. But if J 
get ane that doesna care for his life—that respecs and 
loes Adam—that wadna take a bawbee o’ siller—” 

“T’ll pay them decently,” interrupted Katie. 

“ And that,” continued Jock, as if not interrupted, 
“has strength tae watch wi’ leevin’ man or woman,— 
what wad ye say ?” 

‘“‘ Tf there’s sic a bodie in the toon as that,” said 
Katie, “‘I wad be blythe tae try them; no tae fix 
them, maybe, but to ¢ry, as the Doctor insists on’t.”” 

“Weel,” said Jock, “the favour I hae to ax, 
altho’ it’s ower muckle, is to let me try my han’— 
let me speak, and dinna lauch at me! I'm no feered 
for death, as I hae been mony a time feered for life. 
I hae had by ordinar experience watchin’, ye ken, 
as a poacher, fisher, and a’ that kin’ o’ thing, sin’ I 
was a bairn; sae I can sleep wi’ my een open; and 
I’m strong, for I hae thrashed keepers, and tailors, 
and a’ sorts o’ folk; fac, I was tempted to gie a blue 
ee tae Smellic! But let sleepin’ dogs lie.” 

Katie was taken so much aback by this speech as 
to let Jock go on without interruption; but she at 
last exclaimed—“ Ye’re a kind cratur, Jock, and I’m 
muckle obleeged to you; but I really canna think 
o't. It’ill no work; it wad pit ye aboot, an’ mak’ a | 
cleish-me-claver in the toon; an’—an’——” 1| 

“T care as little for the toon,” said Jock, “as the || 
toon cares for me! Ye’ll no be bothered wi’ me, 
mind, gif ye let me help ye. I hao got clean pease || 
strae for a bed frae Geordie Miller the carrier, and « || 
sackfu’ for a bowster; and I ken ye hae a sort o’ 
laft, and I’ll pit up there; and it’s no aften I hae sic 
a bed; and cauld parritch or cauld praties wall dus 
for my meat, an’ I need nae muir; an’ I hae braw 
thick stockin’s—I can pit on twa pair if necessar’, 
tae walk as quict asa cat stealin’ cream; sae gif ye’ll 
let me, I’ll do my best endeevour to help ye.” 

“Oh, Jock, man!” said Mrs. Mercer, “ ye’re unco 
guid. I’ll think o’t—I’ll think o’t, and speer at the 
Doctor—I wull, indeed; and if sae be he needs— | 
Whisht! What's that?” ejaculated Katie, starting 
from her chair, as little Mary entered the kitchen 
hurriedly, saying— 
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“* Come fast, mither!” | 
| Katie was in a moment beside her husband, who | 
| for the first time manifested symptoms of violent 
| excitement, declaring that he must rise and dress for 
church, as he heard the eight o’clock bells ringing. | 
| In vain she expostulated with him in the tenderest | 
| manner. He ought to rise, he said, and would | 
rise. Was he not an elder? and had he not to stand 
at the plate? and would he, for any consideration, 
be late? What did she mean! Had she lost her 
senses! And so on. 

This was the climax of a weary and terribly | 
anxious time for Katie. For some nights she had, | 
as she said, hardly “‘ booed an ee,” and every day | 
her lonely sorrow was becoming truly “ too deep for 
tears.” The unexpected visit of even Jock Hall 
had helped for a moment to cause a reaction and to 
take her out of herself; and now that she perceived 
|| beyond doubt, what she was slow hitherto to believe, 
| that her husband “ wasna himsel’’”’—nay, that even 
| she was strange to him, and was addressed by him in 
accents and with expressions betokening irritation 
towards her, and with words which were, for the 
first time, wanting in love, she became bewildered, 
and felt as if God had indeed sent her a terrible 
chastisement. It was fortunate, indeed, that Hall 
| had called—for neither her arguments nor her 
strength could avail on the present occasion. She 
immediately summoned Jock to her assistance. He 
| quickly cast off his boots, and approached the bed 
| softly and gently. ‘With a strong hand he laid the 
| Sergeant back on his pillow, saying, “ Ye will gang 

to the kirk, Sergeant, but I maun tell ye something 
| afore ye gang. Ye’ll mind Jock Hall? him that ye 
gied the boots to? An’ ye’ll mind Mr. Spence? I 
| hae got an erran’ frac him to you. He said ye 
wad be glad tae hear’t.”’ 

The Sergeant stared at Jock with a half-excited, 
half-stupid gaze. But the chain of his associations 
had for a moment been broken, and he was quiet as 
a child, the bells ringing no more, as he paused to hear 
the message from Spence the keeper. Jock’s first 
experiment at nursing had proved successful. He 
was permitted, therefore, for that night only, as Katie 
said, to occupy the loft, to which he brought his 
straw bed and straw bolster; and his presence 
|| proved, more than once during the night, an invalu- 
able aid. 


The Doctor called next morning. 


Among his 
other causes for anxiety, one, and not the least, had 
been the impossibility of finding a respectable nurse. 
He was therefore not a little astonished to discover 
Jock Hall, the “ne’er-do-weel,” well dressed, and 


seated beside the Sergeant. He did not at first ask 
any explanations of so unexpected a phenomenon, but 
at once admitted that he was better than none. But 
before leaving, and after questioning Jock, and 
| Studying his whole demeanour, and, moreover, after 
| hearing something about him from Mrs. Mercer, he 
| smiled and said, ‘‘ Keep him by all means—I think I 
| can answer for him;” and muttering to himself— 
“ Peculiar temperament—hysterical, but curable with 








diet—a character—will take fancies—seems fond of | 
the Sergeant—contagious fever—we shall try him 
by all means.” 

“Don’t drink?” he abruptly asked Jock. 

‘“‘ Like a beast,” Jock replied; “ for a beast drinks 


jist when he needs it, Doctor, and sae div I; but Idinna | | 


need it, and winna need it, I noo think, a’ my days.” | 
You'll do,” said the Doctor; and so Jock was 


| Officially appointed to be Adam’s nurse. 


Adam Mercer lay many weary days with the fever 
heavy upon him—like a ship lying to in a hurricane, 
all the waves and billows pressing on her, while the 


| question is, which will last longest, the storm or 


the ship? Those who have watched beside a linger- 
ing case of fever can alone comprehend the effect 


| which intense anxiety, during a few weeks only, 
| . 
| caused by the hourly conflict of “hopes and fears 


that kindle hope, an undistinguishable throng,” 
duces on the whole nervous system. 

Katie was brought into deep waters. She had 
never taken it home to herself that Adam might 
die. Their life had. hitherto been quict and even— 
so like, so very like, was day to day, that no 
storm was anticipated as likely to disturb the 
blessed calm. Now at the prospect of losing him, 
and being left alone in the wide, wide wilderness, 
without her companion and guide—her earthly all, 
in spite of the unearthly links of faith and love 
that bound them—her whole flesh shrunk as from the 
approach of a terrible enemy. ‘Then it was that old 
truths lying in her heart were summoned to ‘her 
aid, to become practical powers in this her hour of 
necd. She recalled all she had learned as to God’s 
ends in sending affliction, with the corresponding 
duties of a Christian in receiving it. She was made 
to realise in her experience the gulf which separates 
Knowing from being and doing—the right theory from 
the right practice. And thus it was that during a 
night of watching she fought a great battle in her 
soul between her own will and God’s will, in her en- 
deavour to say, not with her lips, for that was easy, 
but from her heart, “‘ Thy will be done!”” Often did 
she exclaim to herself, “‘Na, God forgie me, but I 
canna say ’t!” and as often resolved, that “say ’t 
she wad or dee.” At early morn, when she opened 
the shutters, after a long and weary time of this 
mental struggle, and saw the golden dawn pouring 
its effulgence of glory along the eastern sky, steeping 
the clouds with splendours of every hue from the sun 
of heaven, which as yet itself was unseen ; and heard 
the birds salute his coming—the piping thrush and 
blackbird beginning their morning hymn of praise, a 
gush of love and holy confidence filled her heart, as 
if through earth and sky she heard the echo of her 
Father’sname. Then, losing herself in the universal 
peace, she sank down on her knees, beside the old 
arm-chair, and with a flood of tears that eased her 
bursting heart, she cried, “Father! Thy will be 
done!” 

In ashort time she rose with a feeling of peaceand 
freedom at her heart, such as she had never hitherto 
experienced in her best and happiest hours. A great 


pro- 
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weight of care seemed removed, as if lifted off by 
some mighty hand; and though she could not say 
that she was prepared for whatever might happen, 
she had yet an assured confidence in the goodness of 
One who would prepare her, and whose grace would 


| be sufficient for her in any hour of need. 


The interest felt by the parish generally, on the 


Sergeant’s dangerous state becoming known, was 


| 





very great and sincere. In the presence of his suf- 


| ferings, with which all could more or less sympathise 


—whether from their own experience of sorrow, from 


| family bereavements, or from the consciousness of 
| their own liability to be at any moment visited with 
| dangerous sickness—his real or supposed failings were 


for the time covered with a mantle of charity. It 


| was not for them to strike a sorely wounded man. 


Alas! for one that will rejoice with those who 


|| rejoice, many will weep with those who weep. Sym- 


pathy with another’s joy is inseparabie from the 


|| unselfishness of love; but sympathy with another’s 
|| sorrow may co-exist with the pride of pity. 


But it is neither gracious nor comforting to scru- 


|| tinise too narrowly the motives which influence 
|| human nature in its mixture of good and evil, its 
|| weakness and strength. We know that we cannot 
|| stand such microscopic examination ourselves, and 
|| ought not, therefore, to apply it to others. 


Enough that much real sympathy was felt for 


| Adam. Some of its manifestations at an earlier stage 
| of his illness were alluded to by Miss Thomasina in 
| her conversation with Mr. Smellie. 
| that Mrs. Gordon had called, in her carriage, and 
|| that repeatedly, to inquire for him—a fact that 


It was true 


greatly impressed those in the neighbourhood who 
had treated him as a man far beneath them. Mr. 
Gordon had been unremitting in quiet attentions ; 


| and Mrs. Mercer was greatly softened, and her heart 


delivered from its hard thoughts of many of her 
old acquaintances, by the kind and constant inquiries 
which day by day were made for her husband. Little 
Mary had to act as a sort of daily bulletin as she 
opened the door to reply to those who “speered for 


| the Sergeant;” but no one entered the dwelling 
|| from the natural fears entertained of the fever. 


Would it not be well if those who act on the 


principle of saying all that is good about the dead, 
|| were to spend some portion of their charity upon 
|| them while living? ‘Their post mortem store would 
| not be diminished by such previous expenditure. No 
|| doubt it is “better late than never;” but would it 
| not be better still if it was never so late? -Per- 








| the Sergeant’s illness ? 


haps not. So far as the good man himself is con- 
cerned, it may be better that the world should 
not learn the many premiums he has paid for the 
good of posterity until all is returned, like his in- 
surance policy, with a goodly sum, after he is 
screwed down in his coffin. 


CHAPTER XV.—MR. PORTEOUS VISITS THE SERGEANT. 
Bur what was the minister thinking about during 

: His principles were sufli- 

ciently strong to meet the occasion ; and one of them 





was, to visit the sick in his parish, whatever the || 
nature of their sickness might be. He was not a man || 
to flinch from what he saw to be his duty. Cowardice 
was not among his weaknesses. It would be unjust 
not to say that he was too real, too decided, too stern 
for that. Yielding to feelings of any kind, whether 
from fear of consequences to himself, physically, 
socially, or ecclesiastically, was not his habit. He 
did not suspect—nor would he have been pleased 
with the discovery had he made it—that there was 
in him a softer portion of his being by which he 
could be influenced, and which could, in favourable 
circumstances, dominate over him. ‘There were in 
him, as in every man, holy instincts stronger than 
his strongest logic. 

When he ascertained that the Sergeant was ill— 
very ill, delirious—nay, that the fever was highly 
contagious, he determined to visit him. He also put 
—not from feeling, as he said, but from a sense of | 
duty—in each of his great-coat pockets, a bottle | 
of his best port wine for Mr. Mercer, of which he | 
had, possibly, not more than a dozen in his cellar. | 
He had many mingled thoughts as he knocked, one 
Saturday—in spite of his “ preparations ”’—at the | 
cottage door, which, as usual, was opened by Mary. | 
Recognising the minister, she went to summon Mrs. | 
Mercer from the Sergeant’s room; while Mr. Por- 
teous stood with his back to the kitchen fire, and 
once more gazed at the Starling, who again re- 
turned his gaze as calmly as on the memorable 
morning when they were first introduced. 

Mrs. Mercer did not immediately appear, as she 
was disrobing herself of some of her night-gear 
—laying aside her flannel cap and large shawl, 
and making herself more tidy. Mary, as she 
peeped through the partially opened door, saw the 
minister giving a bit of bread that was on the table 
to the Starling. Though the bird did not acknow- 
ledge the gift except by a few gutturals, yet he 
was pleased to accept it as a token of good-will, for 
he ate it with evident satisfaction, and cleaned his 
beak as if for other occupation. 

Katie soon emerged from the room, from which 
no sound came save an occasional heavy sigh, and 
mutterings from Adam, in his distress. Her hair 
was dishevelled, her face pale, her step tottering, and 
years seemed to have been added to her age. Her eyes 
had no tear to dim their earnest and half-abstracted 
gaze. This visit of the minister, which she instinc- 
tively interpreted as one of sympathy and good-will 
—how could it be else?—at once surprised and | 
delighted her. It was like a sudden burst of sun- | 
shine, which began to thaw her heart, and also 
to brighten the future. She sat down beside Mr. | 
Porteous, who, with outstretehed hand advanced to 
meet her; and holding his hand with a firm grasp, | 
she gazed into his face with a look of silent | 
but unutterable sorrow. He turned his face away. || 
‘Qh! sir,” at last she said, “‘God bless you—God 
bless you for comin’! I’m lanely, lanely, and my 
heart is like to break. It’s kind, kind o’ ye;” and 
still holding his hand, while she covered her eyes 
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with her apron as she rocked to and fro in the an- 
guish of her spirit; “the loss,” she continued, “o’ 
my wee pet was sair—ye ken what it was to us 
baith,” and she looked at the empty cot opposite, 
“‘when ye used to sit here, and he was there—but 
oh? it was naething to this, naething to this!” 

‘The minister was not prepared for this welcome, nor 
| for this mark of unbounded confidence on Katie's part, 
| revealed in her open heart, which poured itself out 
| before him. He returned the pressure of her hand, 
and said— 

“ Be comforted, Mrs. Mercer! It is the Lord! He 
| alone, not man, can aid.” 

Katie gently withdrew her hand from his, as if 
she felt that she was taking too great a liberty, and 
as if fora moment the cloud of the last few weeks 
had returned and shadowed her confidence in his 
| good-will to her. The minister, too, could not at 
| once dismiss a feeling of awkwardness from his 
mind, though he sincerely wished to do so. He 
| had seldom come into immediate contact, and never 
| in circumstances like the present, with such simple 
| and unfeigned sorrow. 

“Oh, sir,” she said, “ye little ken hoo Adam 
respeckit and lo’ed ye. He never, never booed his 
knee at the chair ye’re sittin’ on wi’oot prayin’ for 
you—prayin’ for a blessin’ on yoursel’, on your wark, 
an’ on your preaching. I’m sure, if ye bad only heard 
him the last time he cam frae the kirk’”’—the mi- 
| nister recollected that this was after his deposition 
by the Session—‘ hoo he wrastled for the grace o’ 
God tae be wi’ ye, it wad hae dune yer heart guid, 
and greatly encouraged you. TF orgie me, forgie 
me for sayin’ this: but eh, he was, and is, a precious 
man; tho’ he’ll no be lang wi’ us noo!” And 
Katie, without weeping, again rocked to and fro. 

The minister opened his heart to all Mrs. Mercer 
said, and her words dropped into it, without any 
argument to prepare their way, like drops of dew. 

“He is a good man,” he replied; ‘‘ yes, a good 

man is Adam; and I pray God his life may be 
| spared.” 

“O thank ye, thank ye!” said Katie. ‘Ay, pray 
God his life may be spared—and mine too, for I’ll 
| no survive him; I canna do’t! nae mair could wee 
| Mary!” 

Mary was all the while eagerly listening at the 
| door, which was not quite closed, and as she heard 
|| those words and the low cry from her “ mother” 
i| beseeching the minister to pray, she ran out, and 
falling down before him, with muffled sobs hid her 
|| face in the folds of his great-coat, and said, “ Oh, 
minister, dinna let faither dee! dinna let him 
| dee!” And she clasped and clapped the knees of 
| him whom she thought had mysterious power with 
| God. 

| ‘The minister lifted up the agonised child, patted 
| her fondly on the head, and then gazed on her thin 
but sweet face. She was pale from her self-denying 
labours in the sick room. 

““Ye maun excuse the bairn,” said Katie, “ for she 
haesna been oot o’ the hoose except for an errand 





sin’ Adam grew ill. I canna get her tae sleep or eat | 
as she used to do—she’s sae fond o’ the guidman. 
I’m awfu’ behadden tae her. Come here, my weo | 
wifie.” And Mrs, Mercer pressed her head and 
tearful face to her bosom, where Mary’s sobs were | 
smothered in a large brown shawl. “ She’s no strong, | 
but extraordinar’ speerity,” continued Mrs. Mercer | 
in a low voice and apologetically to Mr. Porteous; | 
‘and ye maun just excuse us baith.” 

“T think,” said the minister, in a sad voice, “ it 
would be good for us all to engage in prayer.” 

They did so. 

Just as they rose from their knees, the slight noise | 
which it occasioned—for hitherto the conversation |} 
had been conducted in whispers—caused the Starling || 
to leap up on his perch. Then with clear accents, that 
rung over the silent house, he said, ‘‘ I’m Charlie’s 
bairn !” 

Katie looked up to the cage, and for the first time | 
in her life felt something akin to downright anger at | 
the bird. His words seemed to her to be a most | 
unseasonable interruption—a text for a dispute—a 
reminiscence of what she did not wish then to be 
recalled. 

“Whisht, ye impudent cratur!” she exclaimed; 
adding, as if to correct his rudeness, “ ye’ll disturb 
yer maister.” 

The bird looked down with his head askance, 
and scratched it as if puzzled and asking ‘“ What's 
wrong?” 

“Oh,” said Katie, turning to the minister as if 
caught in some delinquency, ‘‘it’s no my faut, sir; 
ye maun forgie the bird; he doesna ken better.”’ 

“Never mind, never mind,” said Mr. Porteous, 
kindly, “it is but a trifle, and not worthy of our 
notice at such a solemn moment; it must not distract 
our minds from higher things.” 

“I’m muckle obleeged to ye, sir,” said Katie, rising 
and making a curtsey. Feeling, however, that a 
crisis had come from which she could not escape 
if she would, she bid Mary “ gang ben and watch, 
and shut the door.” When Mary had obeyed, she 
turned to Mr. Porteous and said, ‘‘ Ye maun excuse 
me, sir, but I canna thole ye to be angry about the 
bird.” 

“Pray say nothing more of that business, I 
implore you, Mrs. Mercer, just now,” said Mr. 
Porteous, putting his hand kindly on her arm; 
“there is no need for it.” 

This did not deter Katie from uttering what was 
now oppressing her heart more than ever, but rather 
encouraged her in it. 

“Ye maun let me speak, or I’ll burst,” she said. 
“ Oh, sir, it has been an awfu’ grief this—just awfu’ 
to us baith. But dinna, dinna think Adam was to 
blame as muckle as me. I’m in faut, no him. It 
wasna frae want o’ respec’ to you, sir; na, na, that 
couldna be; but frae love to our bairn, that was sac 
uncommon ta’en up wi’ yersel’.” 

“IT remember the lovely boy well,” said Mr. Por- 
teous. 

‘‘ Naebody that ever see’d him,” continued Katie, 
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“but wad mind. him—his honnie een like blabs 
o’ dew, and his bit mooth that was sae sweet 
An’ ye mind the nicht he dee’d, hoo 
he clapped yer head when ye were prayin’ there at 


| his bedside, and hoo he said his ain wee prayer; and 
| hoo——” 
| manner, and opened a press, and taking from it several 
| articles, approached the minister and said—‘ See, 


Here Katie rose in rather an excited 


there’s his shoon, and there’s his frock; and this 


| is the clean cap and frills that was on his bonnie 


head when he lay a corp; and that was the whistle 


| he had when he cracked wi’ the bird, and gied him 
| a bit o’ his piece; and it was the last thing he did, 
| when he couldna eat, to insist on me giein’ a wee bit 
| tae his bairn, as he ca’ed it, ye ken; and he grat 
| when he was sae waik that he couldna whistle 


till’t. O, my bairn, my bonnie bairn!” she went 


| on, in low accents of profound sorrow, as she returned 
| to the press these small memorials of a too cherished 


grief. 

“You must not mourn as those who have no hope, 
my friend,” said the minister; “ your dear child is 
with Jesus.” 

“Thank ye, sir, for that,” said Katie, but continued 
to press towards the point she hadin view. ‘“ An’ it 
was me hindered Adam frae killin’ my bairn’s pet,” 
she continued, resuming her seat beside the minister. 


'| “ He said he wad throttle it, or cast it into the fire.’’ 


The minister shook his head, remarking, “Tut 


| tut! that would never do.” 


“That’s what I said,’ continued Katie; ‘an’ 


|| whan he rowed up the sleeves o’ his sark, and took 


| haud o’ the bit thing tae thraw its neck, I wadna 
| let him, but daured him to do it; and I ken’t ye wad 
|| hae dune the same, fur the sake o’ wee Charlie, that 


|| Was sae fond o’ you. 
| Was wrang! 





O forgie me, forgie him, if I 
A mither’s feelings are no easy hauden 
doon!” 

Was this account the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth? Perhaps not. But then, 


good brother or sister, I defend not even this weary 
| mourner from thee ! 
| at her! Yet methinks as you do so, I see the Perfect 


Take the first stone and cast it 


One writing on the ground ; and if He is writing her 

| condemnation, ’tis in the dust of earth, which will 
soon be covered over. 

“No more about this painful affair, I beseech 

you,” said the minister, taking a very large and long 

| pinch of snuff; “let us rather try and comfort Adam. 


|| That is our present duty.” 


“God Himsel’ bless ye!” said Katie kissing the 


| back of his hand; “but ye maunna gang near him; 


dinna risk yer valuable life; the fivver is awfu’ smittal. 


| _ Dr. Scott wull let naebody in.” 


“And have you no nurse?” inquired Mr. 


|| Porteous. 


This question recalled to her mind what seemed 
nother mysterious stumbling-block. She knew not 


|| what to say inreply. Jock Hall was at that moment 


seated like a statue beside the bed, and what would 


the minister think when he saw this representative 


| of parish wickedness in an elder’s house ? 





She had no time for lengthened explanations; all she 
said, therefore, was, “The only nurse Dr. Scott and 
me could get was nae doot a puir bodie, yet awfu’ 
strang and fit tae haud Adam doon, when aside him- 
sel’; and he had nae fear o’ his life—and was a 
gratefu’ cratur—and had taen a great notion o 
Adam, and being kin’ o’ reformed—that—that I 
maun jist confess, the nurse is Jock Hall.” 

“Jock Hall!” exclaimed the minister lifting his 
eyebrows with an expression of astonishment; “ is it 
possible? But I leave to you and the Doctor the 
selection ofa nurse. Itisa secular matter, with which 
officially I have nothing to do. My business is with | 
spiritual things; let me therefore see the Sergeant. 
I have no fear. I’m in God’s hands. All I have to , 
do is my duty. That is my principle.” 

“Jist let me ben a minute first,” asked Katie. 

She went accordingly to the room and whispered | 
to Jock, ‘Gang to the laft; the minister is comin’ 
ben.—Quick !” 

“Mind what ye’re aboot!” said Jock, pointing to 
his patient. ‘ Be canny—be canny—nae preachin’, 
or ye'll rue’t.” 

As the minister entered the room he saw Jock Hall 
rapidly vanishing from behind the door like a 
spectre, as he stole to his den among the straw. 

Mr. Porteous stood beside the Sergeant’s bed, and 
Katie said to her husband, bending over him— 

‘“‘ This is the minister, Adam, come to see you.” 

She somehow felt it right that he should know the 
fact. 

“God bless you and give you his peace!” said Mr. |} 
Porteous in a low voice. 

The Sergeant opened his eyes, and slowly turned | 
his head, breathing hard, and gazing with a vacant 
stare at his pastor. 

“Do you know me, Adam?” asked the minister. 
The Sergeant gave the military salute and replied, 
“We are all ready, Captain! Lead! we follow! and | 

please God to victory! He was evidently in the 
“current of the heady fight,” and in his delirious | 
dreams fancied that he was once more one of a for- | 
lorn hope about to advance to the horrors of the | 
breach of a beleaguered city, or to mount the ladder 
to scale its walls. Closing his eyes and clasping 
his hands, he added with a solemn voice, “ And now, 
my God, enable me to do my duty! I put my trust 
in thee! If I die, remember my mother. Amen. 
Advance, men! Up! Steady!” 

The minister did not move or speak for a few 
seconds, and then said, “It is peace, my friend—not 
war. It is your own minister who is speaking to 
you.” 

Suddenly the Sergeant started and looked upward 
with an open, excited eye, as if he saw something. A 
smile played over his features. Then witha tone of 
voice tremulous with emotion, and his arms 
stretched towards some silent object, he said, “‘ My 
boy—my darling! You there! Oh, yes. I'm | 
coming to you. Quick, comrades! Up!” A | 
moment's silence, and then if possible a steadier | 
gaze with a look of rapture. ‘“‘Oh, my wee Churlic! 
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| Thear ye! Is the starling livin’ ? Ay, ay—that it is! 


I didna kill’t!' Hoo could ye think that? It was 
dear to you, and was therefore dear to me and to 
yer mither—an’—”’ Then covering his face with 
his hands he said, ‘Oh! whatna licht is that? I 
canna thole’t it’s sae bricht! It’s like the Son o’ 
man!” 

He fell back exhausted into what seemed an almost 
unconscious state. 

‘“‘He’s gane—he’s gane!”’ exclaimed Katie. 

“He’sno gane! gie him the brandy!” said Jock, 
ashe slipped rapidly into the room from the kitchen ; 
for Jock was too anxious to be far away. In an in- 
stant he had measured out the prescribed quantity of 
brandy and milk in a spoon, and, lifting the Sergeant’s 
head, he said, “Tak it, my bonnie man!” The 
Sergeant obeyed as if he was a child; and then 
whispering to Katie, Jock said, ‘‘ The doctor telt ye, 
woman, to keep him quiet;’’ and then he slipped 
again out of the room. 

The Sergeant returned to his old state of quict 


| repose. 


Mr. Porteous stood in silence stroking his chin. 
Seizing the fevered hand of the Sergeant he fervently 
said, “God bless and preserve you, dear friend!” 
Then turning to Mrs. Mercer, he motioned her to 
accompany him to the kitchen. But for a few 
seconds he gazed out of the window blowing his 
nose. At length, turning round and addressing her, 
he said, “I have taken the liberty of placing these 
two bottles of my own port in that corner for Mr. 
Mercer. Be assured that I feel deeply for you. Do 
not distrust me. Let me only add that if Mary 
must be taken out of the house for a time to escape 
infection, as I am disposed to think she should be, I 
will take her to the Manse, if I cannot find another 
place for her as good as this—which would be 
difficult.” 

“Oh, Mr. Porteous! I maun thank ye for——” 

‘Not a word, not a word of thanks, Mrs. Mercer,” 
interrupted the minister; “it is my duty. But rely 
on my friendship for you and yours. The Lord 
has smitten, and it is for us to bear;” and shaking 
her hand cordially, he left the house. 

“‘God’s ways are not our ways,” said Katie to her- 
self, “and He kens hoo to mak’ a way 0’ escape out 
0’ every trial.” 


CHAPTER XVI.—THE UPSHOT. 

As the minister walked along the street, with the 
old umbrella, his inseparable companion in all kinds 
of weather, wet or dry, under his arm, and with his 
head rather bent as if in thought, he was met by 
Mrs. Craigie, who suddenly darted out—for she had 
been watching his coming—from the “close” in 
which she lived, and curtsied humbly before him. 

“Beg pardon, sir,” she said, “it’s a fine day—I 
houp ye’re weel. Ye’ll excuse me, sir.”’ 

“What is it? what is it?” asked Mr. Porteous, 
in rather a sharp tone of voice. 

** Weel,” she said, cracking her fingers as if ina 
puzzle, “I just thocht if my dear wee Mary was in 





ony danger frae the fivver at the Sergeant’s, I wad be | 
willint—oo ay, real willint—for freendship’s sake, to | 
tak her in.” 

“Very possibly you would,” replied Mr. Porteous, 
drily, “and if I think this advisable I shall let you 
know. But my own decided opinion at present is, 
that in all probability she won’t need your kind- 
ness.” 

“Thank ye, sir,” said the meek Craigie, whose | 
expression need not be analysed as she looked after | 
Mr. Porteous, who paced on with his usual step to | 
Mr. Smellie’s shop. 

No sooner had he entered the “ mercantile estab- | 
lishment ’”’ of this distinguished draper, than with a 
nod he asked its worthy master to follow him up to | 
the sanctum. The boy was charged to let no one in- | 
terrupt them. 

When both were seated in the confidential retreat,— 
the scene of many a small parish plot and plan,—Mr. | 
Porteous said, “I have just come from visiting our || 
friend, Adam Mercer.” 

“Indeed,” replied Smellie, as he looked rather | 
anxious and drew his chair away. “I'm tellt it’s | 
most dangerous and deadly.” 

“ Are you afraid? Anelder? Mr. Smellie!” 

“Me; I’m not frightened,” replied the elder, as he 
drew his chair back to its former position nearer that 
of his minister. “I wasn’t thinking what I was 
doing. How did ye find the worthy man? for worthy 
he is, in spite o’ his great fauts—in fact, I might 
say, his sins.” 

“T need not, Mr. Smellie,” said Mr. Porteous, 
“now tell yourall I heard and witnessed, but I may 
say in general that I was touched—very much touched 
by the sight of that home of deep sorrow. Poor 
people !’”? and Mr. Porteous seemed disposed to fall 
into a reverie. 

If there is any thing which can touch the selfish 
heart and draw it forth into brotherly sympathy, it 
is the coming into personal contact with a good man 
who suffers from causes beyond his will. The sense 
is awakened of the presence of a higher power dealing 
with him, and thus averting the arm disposed to strike. 
We dare not smite one in the hands of God. It kindles 
in us a feeling of dependence on the same*omnipotent 
power, and quickens the consciousness of our own 
deserts were we dealt with according to our sins. 
There is in all affliction a shadow of the cross, which 
must harden or soften—lead us upward or drag us 
downward. If it awakens the pride of pity only in | 
those who stand afar off, it opens up the life-springs | 
of sympathy in those who draw nigh. | 

Mr. Smellie was so far off from the Sergeant that 
he had neither pity nor sympathy: the minister's | 
better nature had been touched, the shell of the 
nut had been pierced, and he now possessed both. 

“TI hope,” said Smellie, “ye will condescend to 
adopt my plan of charity withhim. Ye ken, sir, I aye 
stand by you. I recognise you as my teacher and 
guide, and it’s not my part to lead, but to follow. 
Yet if ye could see—oh, if ye could see your way, in 
consistency, of course, with principle, to ye un- 
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derstan’, sir? I hope I do not offend. I’m for peace; 
more especially as the Doctor thinks he may recover.” 

And if he should recover, Mr. Smellie, thy charity 
might induce him to think well of thee. Is that 
your plan? 

“Recover,” said Mr. Porteous, with a sigh, “I 
fear not. He is feeble, the fever is strong.” 

“ Maybe, then, it might be as well to say nothing 


mined whether he lives or dies ?”’ inquired the elder. 
Did he now think that if the Sergeant died he 
would be freed from all difficulty, as far as Adam 
was concerned? Ah, thou art an unstable because 
double-minded man, Mr. Smellie! 
“‘T have been thinking,’ Mr. Porteous went on to 


as possible the wishes of my people—as far as possible, 
observe, that is, in consistency with higher prin- 
ciples—I am quite willing to meet your wishes, and 
those of the Session, should they agree with yours,and 
to recognise in the Sergeant’s great affliction the hand 
of a chastening Providence, and as such to accept it. 
And instead, therefore, of our demanding, as we had 
a full right to do in our then knowledge of the case, 
| any personal sacrifice on the part of the poor Ser- 





|| geant—a sacrifice, moreover, which I now feel would 


| be but we need not discuss again the painful 
| question, or open it up; it is res judicata. But if 
|| you feel yourself free at our first meeting of Session to 
| move the withdrawal of the whole case, on the several 
|| points I have hinted at, and which I shall more 
|| fully explain to the Session, and if our friend Mr. 
|| Menzies is disposed to second your motion, I am 
|| willing to yield—I won’t object.” 

|| Mr. Smellie was sincerely disposed, for reasons 
|| known to the reader, to agree with Mr. Porteous in his 
|| view of the case. He perceived at once that his being 
|| the originator of such a well-attested and official 
|| movement as was proposed on behalf of the Sergeant 
|| would be such a testimonial in his favour as would 
|| satisfy John Spence should the Sergeant die; and 
|| also have the same good results with all parties, as 
|| far as his own personal safety was concerned, should 
|| the Sergeant live. 

With this understanding they parted. 
| Next dayin church Mr. Porteous offered up a very 
|| earnest prayer for “one of our members, and an 
|| Office-bearer of the congregation, who is in great 
| distress,” adding the petition that his invaluable life 
|| might be spared, and his wife comforted in her great 
|| distress. One might hear a pin fall while these 

words were being uttered; and never did the hearts 
|| of the congregation respond with a truer “ Amen” 
to their minister’s supplications. 

At the next meeting of Session, Mr. Smellie brought 
|| forward his motion in most becoming and feeling 
|| terms. Indeed, no man could have appeared more 
feeling, more humble, or more charitable. Mr. Men- 
|| les seconded the motion with real good-will. Mr. 
| | Porteous then rose and expressed his regret that duty, 


principle, and faithfulness to all partics had com- 
| pelled him to act as he had hitherto done; but he 


about this business until, in Providence, it is deter- 


say, “that, as it is a principle of mine to meet as far | 





added that from the interview he had had with | 
Mrs. Mercer, and from the scene of solemn and | 
afflicting chastisement he had witnessed in the Ser- | 
geant’s house, and from his desire always to meet | 
the wishes of his Kirk Session, he was disposed to | 
recommend Mr. Smellie’s motion to their most | 


favourable consideration. 


The motion was received with much surprise 
and pleasure by the minority. Mr. Gordon, in his | 
own name, and in the name of those who had sup- | 
ported him, thanked their worthy Moderator for the | 


kind and Christian manner in which he had acted. 


All protests and appeals to the Presbytery were | 


withdrawn, and a minute to that effect was prepared 
with care by the minister, in which his principles 
were not compromised. And so the matter “ took 
end” by the restoration of Adam to his position 
as an elder. 

No one was happier at the conclusion come to by 
the Session than the watchmaker. He said that “he 
took the leeberty o’ just makin’ a remark to the effect 
that he thocht they wad a’ be the better o’ what 
had happened; for it was his opinion that even 
the best Kirk coorts, like the best toon clocks, 
whiles gaed wrang. Stoor dried up the ile and 
stopped the wheels till they gaed ower slow and 
dreich, far ahint the richt time. An’ baith coorts 
and clocks were therefore a hantle the better o’ 
bein’ scoored. Depen’ on’t,” he added, “‘ the Session 
wull gang fine and smooth after this repair ;” and 
he thanked the minister for his motion, without 
insinuating that he had caused the dust, but rather 
giving him credit for having cleared it away, and 
once more oiling the machine. In this sense the 
compliment was evidently understood, and blandly 
accepted by Mr. Porteous. Even the solemn Mr. 
Smellie smiled graciously. 

We must return now to the Sergeant. 

It would only weary the reader to give a narra- 
tive of the events which happened during the 
period of his recovery. Dr. Scott watched by 
him many a night, fecling his pulse, and muttering 


to himself about the twitching of the muscles | 


of the fingers, as indicating the state of the brain. 
Often did he warn Katie, when too hopeful, that 
“he was not yet out of the wood,” and oftener en- 


couraged her, when desponding, by assuring her that | 


he “had seen worse ships come to land.” As the 
captain steers his ship in a hurricane, adjusting 
every rag of sail, and directing her carefully by the 
wind and compass, according to the laws of storms, 
so did the Doctor guide his patient. What a quan- 
tity of snuff he consumed during those long and 
dreary days! What——- No! he had not once taken 
toddy until the night when bending over the Ser- 
geant he heard the joyful question put by him, “Is 
that you, Dr. Scott? What are you doing here?” 
and when, almost kissing Katie, he said, “ He is oot 
o’ the wood at last, thank God!” 

“The Almighty bless you!” replied Katie, as she, 





too, bent over her husband and heard him once more | 


in calmness and with love utter hername. His next 
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questions were, “ Hoo’s wee Mary? Is the bird 
livin’ ?” 

One evening soon after this, Adam, pale and 
weak, was seated, propped up with pillows, in his 
old arm-chair, near the window in his kitchen. 
The birds and the streams were singing their old 
songs, and the trees were unfolding their last leaves, 
and robing themselves in the rich foliage of ‘the 
leafy month of June;” white fleecy clouds were 
sailing across the blue expanse of the sky; the sun 
in the west was displaying its glory, ever varying 
since creation; and all was calm and peaceful in the 
heavens above, and, as far as men could see, in the 
earth beneath. 

Jock Hall was seated beside Adam, looking up 
with a smile into his face, and saying little except 
such expressions of happiness as, “I’m real prood to 
see you this length, Sergeant! Ye’re lookin’ braw! 
It’s the wifie did it, and maybe the Doctor; but baith 
are by ordinar’. Keep in yer haun’s, or ye'll get 
cauld and be as bad as ever.” 

Katie was at his other hand knitting. Why in- 
terpret her quiet thoughts of deepest peace? And 
little Mary sat on her chair by the fire. 

This was the first day in which Adam, weak 
and tottering, had been brought, by the Doctor’s 
advice, out of the sick room. 

Mr. Porteous unexpectedly rapped at the door, and 
on being admitted, gazed with a kindly expression 
Approaching them, 


| he shook hands with each, not omitting even Jock 


Hall, and then sat down. After saying a few 


| suitable words of comfort and of thanksgiving, he 


remarked, pointing to Jock, that ‘‘ he was snatched as 
a brand from the burning.” Jock, as he bent down, 
and counted his fingers, replied that the minister 
‘‘ wasna maybe far wrang. It was him that did it,” 
he added, as he pointed his thumb over his shoulder ; 
‘an’ though he wasna frichted for the lowe, I’m 
thinkin’ he maybe got his fingers burned wi’ me.” 
After a minute of silence, Mr. Porteous said, 





“T am glad to tell you, Mr. Mercer, that the Session | 
have unanimously restored you to the office of elder. | 
When you are better we shall talk over this business | 


as friends, though it need never be mentioned more. 
Hitherto, in your weakness, I requested those who 
could have communicated the news to you not to do 
so, in case it might agitate you; besides, I wished to 
have the pleasure of telling it to you myself. I shall 
say no more, except that I give you full credit for 
acting up to your light, or, let me say, according to 
the feelings of your kind heart, which I respect.” 

A few quiet drops trickled down Adam’s pale cheek, 
as in silence he stretched out his feeble and trem- 
bling hand to his minister. The minister accepted 
it, and shook it cordially, and then gazed up to the 
roof, his shaggy eyebrows working up and down as if 
they were pumping tears out of his eyes, and sending 
them back again to his heart. Katie sat with 
covered face, not in sorrow as of yore, but in grati- 
tude too deep for words. 

“Will ye tak’ a snuff, sir?” said Jock Hall, as he 
offered his tin box to the minister. ‘ When I fish 
the Eastwater I’ll sen’ ye as bonnie a basketfu’ as 
ever ye seed, for yer kindness to the Sergeant; and 
ye needna wunner muckle if ye see me in the kirk 
wi’ him sune.” 


The Starling, for some unaccountablereason, hopped | 
from spar to spar of his cage, as if he was leaping | 


for a wager. 

Mary was attracted by the bird. Supposing 
him to want food, she rose, mounted a chair, and 
noiselessly opened the door of the cage, yet for- 
getting the food in her eagerness and suppressed 
excitement. As she descended for it, the Starling 
found the door open, and stood at it for a moment 
bowing to the company. He then flew out, and, 
lighting on the shoulder of the Sergeant, looked 
round the happy group, fluttered his feathers, gazed 


on the minister steadily, and uttered in his clearest | 
tones, “I’m Charlie’s bairn—‘A man’s a man for a’ |! 
| that!’” 


End, 
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COURT. 


A Bondon Story. 





CHAPTER XXIII.—MATTIE’S ILLNESS. 

Tue storm of that night beat furiously against poor 
Mattie’s window, and made a dreadful tumult in her 
big head. When her father went into her little 
room, as was his custom every morning when she did 
not first appear in his, he found her lying awake, 
with wide eyes, seemingly unaware of what was 
before them. Her head and her hand were both hot ; 
and when her father at length succeeded in gaining 
some notice from her, the words she spoke, although 


| in themselves intelligible enough, had reference to 


what she had been going through in the night, 
in regions far withdrawn, and conveyed to him no 


| understanding of her condition farther than that she 
| was wandering. In great alarm, he sent the charwoman 


(whose morning visits were Mattie’s sole assistance 
in the house, for they always had their dinner from 
a neighbouring cook-shop) to fetch the doctor, while 
he went up the court to ask Lucy to come and see her. 

Lucy was tossing in a troubled dream when she 
~woke to hear the knock at the door. Possibly the 
whole dream passed between the first and second 


| summons of the bookseller, who was too anxious and 


eager to shrink from rousing the little household. 
‘She thought she was one of the ten virgins, but 
whether one of the wise or foolish she did not know. 
She had knocked at a door, and as it opened, her 
lamp went out in the wind it made. But a hand laid 
hold of hers in the dark, and would have drawn her 
into the house. Then she knew that she was holding 
another hand, which at first she took to be that of 
one of her sisters, but found to be Thomas’s. She 


_ clung to it, and would have drawn him into the 


house with her, but she could not move him. And 
still the other hand kept drawing her in. She woke 


| inan agony just as she was losing her hold of Thomas, 


and heard Mr. Kitely’s knock. She was out of bed 
in a moment, put on her dressing-gown and her 
shoes, and ran down stairs. 

On learning what was the matter, she made haste 
to dress, and in a few minutes stood by Mattie’s bed- 
side. But the child did not know her. When the 
doctcr came, he shook his head, though he was one 
of the most undemonstrative of his profession ; and 
after prescribing for her, said she must be watched 
with the greatest care, and gave Lucy urgent direc- 
tions about her treatment. Lucy resolved that she 
would not leave her, and began at once to make what 
preparations were necessary for carrying out the 
‘doctor’s instructions. Mattie took the medicine he 
sent; and in a little while the big eyes began to close, 
sunk and opened again, half closed and then started 
wide open, to settle their long lashes at last, after 
many slow flutterings, upon the pale cheek below 
them. te Lacy wrote a note to Mrs. Morgenstern, 
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and left her patient to run across to her grand- 
mother to consult with her how she should send it. 


But when she opened the door into the court, there || 
was Poppie, who of course flitted the moment she saw || 


her, but only a little way off, like a bold bird. 

“Poppie, dear Poppie!” cried Lucy, earnestly, 
“do come here. I want you.” 

- “ Blowed if I go there again, lady!” said Poppie, 
without moving in either direction. 

“Come here, Poppie. I won't touch you—I pro- 
mise you. I wouldn’t tell you a lie, Poppie,’”’ she 
added, seeing that she made no impression on the 
child. 

To judge by the way Poppie came a yard nearer, 
she did not seem at all satisfied by the assurance. 

“Look here, Poppie. There’s a little girl—you 
know her—Mattie—she’s lying very ill here, and I 
can’t leave her. Will you take this letter for me—to 
that big house in Wyvil Place—to tell them I can’t 
come to-day ?” 

“They'll wash me,” said Poppie, decisively. 

“Oh, no, they won’t again, Poppy. They know 
now that you don’t like it.” 

“They'll be giving me something I don’t want, 
then. I know the sort of them.” 

“You needn’t go into the house at all. Just ring 
the bell, and give the letter to the servant.” 

Poppie came close up to Lucy. 

“T tell you what, lady: I’m not afraid of him. 
He won’t touch me again. If he do, I'll bite worser 
next time. But I won’t run errands for nothink. 


Nobody does, miss. You ’ain’t forgotten what you | 


guv me last time? Do it again, and I’m off.” 


“A good wash, Poppie—that’s what I gave you | 


last time.” 

‘* No, miss,”’ returned the child, looking up in her 
face beseechingly. ‘ You knows as well as me.” 
And she held up her pretty grimy mouth, so that 
her meaning could not be mistaken. 
Flanaghan gave me a kiss once. You remember her 
gin-bottle, don’t you, miss?’’ she added, still holding 
up her mouth. 

For a moment Lucy did hesitate, but from no 


yielding to the repugnance she naturally felt at dirt. | 
She hesitated, thinking to make a stipulation on her | 


side, for the child’s good. 


“T tell you what, Poppie,” she said; “I will kiss | 


you every time you come to me with a clean face, as 
often as you like.” 

Poppie’s dirty face fell. She put out her hand, 
took the letter, turned, and went away slowly. Lucy 
could not bear it. She darted after her, caught her, 
and kissed her. 
instantly scudded. 

Lucy could hardly believe her eyes when, going 





“Old Mother | 


The child, without looking round, | 
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down at Mr. Kitely’s call, some time after, she found 
Poppie in the shop. 

“She says she wants to see you, miss,” said 
Kitely. ‘I don’t know what she wants. Begging, 
I suppose.” 

And so she was. But all her begging lay in the 
cleanness and brightness of her countenance. She 
| might have been a little saint but for the fact that 

her aureole was all in her face, and around it lay a 
border of darkness that might be felt. 

“‘ Back already!’’ said Lucy in astonishment. 

“Yes, lady. I didn’t bite him. I throwed the 
| letter at him, and he throwed it out again; and says 
| I, pickin’ of it up, ‘You'll hear o’ this to-morrow, 
| Plush.’ And says he, ‘Give me that letter, you 

wagabones.’ And I throwed it at him again, and 
he took it up and looked at it, and took itin. And 
here I am, lady,’”’ added Poppie, making a display of 
her clean face. 

Lucy kissed her once more, and she was gone in a 
| moment. 

While Mattie was asleep Lucy did all she could to 

change the aspect of the place. 
| “She shan’t think of Syne the first thing when 
| she comes to herself,’’ she said. 

With the bookseller’s concurrence, who saw the 
reason for it the moment she uttered it, she removed 
all the old black volumes within sight of her bed, 
and replaced them with the brightest bindings to be 
found in the shop. She would rather have got rid 
of the books altogether; but there was no time for 
that now. Then she ventured, finding her sleep 

| still endure, to take down the dingy old chintz 
| curtains from her tent bed, and replace them with 
| her own white dimity. These she then drew close 
| round the bed, and set about cleaning the window, 
inside and out. Her fair hands were perfectly fit for 
such work, or any other labour that love chose to re- 
quire of them. ‘“ Entire affection hateth nicer hands,” 
is one of the profoundest lines in all Spenser’s pro- 
| found allegory. But she soon found that the light 
would be far too much. for her little patient, espe- 
| cially as she had now only white curtains to screen 
| her. So the next thing was to get a green blind for 
| the window. Not before that was up did Mattie 
| awake, and then only to stare about her, take her 
medicine, and fall asleep again, or, at least, into some 
state resembling sleep. 

She was suffering from congestion of the brain. 
| For a week she continued in nearly the same con- 
| dition, during which time Lucy scarcely left her 
| bedside. And it was a great help to her in her own 
| trouble to have such a charge to fulfil. 

At length one morning, when the sun was shining 
clear and dewy through a gap between the houses of 
the court, and Lucy was rising early according to 
her custom—she lay on a sofa in Mattie’s room— 
the child opened her eyes and saw. Then she closed 

| them again, and Lucy heard her murmuring to 

| herself— 

| “Yes, I thought so. I’m dead. And it is so nice! 
I’ve got white clouds to my bed. And there’s Syne 





cutting away with all his men—just like a black 
cloud—away out of the world. Ah! Isee you, Syne! 


| 


You ought to be ashamed of yourself for worrying of 


me as you’ve been doing all this time. You see it’s 
no use, You ought really to give it up. He’s too 
much for you, anyhow.” 

This she said brokenly and at intervals.—The 
whole week had been filled with visions of conflict 
with the enemy, and the Son of man had been with 
her in those visions. The spiritual struggles of them 
that are whole are the same in kind as those of this 
brain-sick child. They are tempted and driven to 
faithlessness, to self-indulgence, to denial of God and 
of his Christ, to give in—for the sake of peace, as 


they think. And I, believing that the very hairs of || 


our heads are all numbered, and that not a sparrow 


can fall to the ground without our Father, believe | 


that the Lord Christ—I know not how, because such 


knowledge is too wonderful for me—is present in the || 
soul of such a child, as certainly as in his Church, || 
or in the spirit of a saint who, in his name, stands || 


against the whole world. There are two ways in 


which He can be present in the Church, one in the | 


ordering of the confluence and working of men’s || 


deeds, the other in judgment; but he can be present 


in the weakest child’s heart, in the heart of any of || 


his disciples, in an infinitely deeper way than those, 


and without this deeper presence, he would not care | 


for the outside presence of the other modes. 


which he sends forth fresh influences. 


visions of a tormented brain, 


“ As thick and numberless 
As the gay motes that people the sunbeams.” 


Lucy did not venture to show herself for a little | 
while, but at length she peeped within the curtain, || 
and saw the child praying with folded hands. Ere || 
she could withdraw, she opened her eyes and saw || 


her. 


“T thought I was in heaven!” she said; “but I || 
don’t mind, if you’re there, miss. I’ve been seeing || 


you all through it.—But it’s over now,” she added 
with a sigh of relief. 


‘“-You-must be very still, dear Mattie,” said Lucy. 


“You're not well enough to talk yet.” 


“I am quite well, miss; only sleepy, I think.” 


And before Lucy could answer, she was indeed asleep 
once more. 

It was quite another fortnight before Lucy ven- 
tured to give up her place to her grandmother. During 
this time, she saw very little of Thomas—only for a 
few minutes every evening as he left the place—and 
somehow she found it a relief not to see more of him. 

All the time of Mattie’s illness, Mr. Spelt kept 








It is in || 
the individual soul that the Spirit works, and out of || 
And I believe || 
that the good fight may be fought amidst the wildest || 
visions of a Saint Anthony, or even in the hardest | 
confinement of Bedlam. It was such a fight, perhaps, || 
that brought the maniacs of old time to the feet of || 
the Saviour, who gave them back their right mind. || 
Let those be thankful who have it to fight amidst || 
their brothers and sisters, who can return look for || 
look and word for word, and not among the awful || 
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| great gift in waiting, the little man. 
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coming to inquire after her. He was in great concern 
about her, but: he never asked to see her. He hada 
Possibly he 
fared the better, like Zaccheus, who wanted only to 
see, and was seen. But perhaps his quietness might 


be partly attributed to another cause—namely, that 
| since Mattie’s illness he had brooded more upon the 











suspicion that his wife had had achild. I cannot in 
the least determine whether this suspicion was a mere 
fancy or not; but I know that the tailor thought he 
had good grounds for it; and itdoes not require a very 
lawless imagination to presume the thing possible. 
Every day of those three weeks, most days more 


|| than once or twice even, Poppie was to be seen at one 


hour or other in Guild Court, prowling about—with 
a clean face, the only part of her, I am all but cer- 
tain, that was clean—for the chance of seeing Lucy. 


|| From what I know of Poppie, I cannot think that it 
|| was anxiety about Mattie that brought her there. I 
|| do not doubt that she was selfish—prowling about 
|| after a kiss from Lucy. 


And as often as Lucy saw 
her, she had what she wanted. 
But if Lucy did not see her sometimes, at least there 


'| was one who always did see her from his nest in the— 


rock, I was going to say, but it was only the wall. I 
mean, of course, Mr. Spelt. He saw her, and watched 
her, until at length, as he plied his needle, the fancy 
which already occupied his brain began to develop 
itself, and he wondered whether that Poppie might 
not be his very lost child. Nor had the supposition 


| lasted more than five minutes: before he passionately 


believed, or at least passionately desired to believe it, 


| and began to devise how to prove it, or at least to act 
upon it. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—FISHING FOR A DAUGHTER. 
Mr. Spex sat in his watch-tower, over the head of 


|| patiently cobbling Mr. Dolman, reflecting. He too 
|| was trying to cobble—things in general, in that active 
| head of his beneath its covering of heathery hair. 
| But he did not confine his efforts to things in general : 
|| one very particular thing had its share in the motions 


of his spirit—how to prove that Poppie was indeed 
his own child. He had missed his little Mattie much, 
and his child-like spirit was longing greatly after 
some child-like companionship. This,.in Mattie’s 
case, he had found did him good, cleared his inward 
sight, helped him to cobble things even when her 
questions showed him the need of fresh patching in 
many a place where he had not before perceived the 
rent or the thin-worn threads of the common argu- 
ment or belief. And the thought had come to him 
that perhaps Mattie was taken away from him to 
teach him that he ought not, as Mattie had said with 
regard to Mrs. Morgenstern, to cultivate friendship 
only where he got good from it. The very possibility 
that he had a child somewhere in London, seemed at 
length to make it his first duty to rescue some child 
or other from the abyss around him, and they were 
not a few swimming in the vast vortex. 

Having found out that Mrs. Flanaghan knew more 
about Poppie than anyone else, and that she crept 


oftener into the bottom of an empty cupboard in: her 
room than anywhere else, he went one morning to see 
whether he could not learn something from the old 
Irishwoman. The place looked very different then 
from the appearance it presented to Lucy the day she 
found it inhabited by nobody, and furnished with 
nothing but the gin-bottle. 

When the tailor opened the door, he found the 
| room swarming with children. Though it was hot 
summer weather, a brisk fire burned in the grate; | 
and the place smelt strongly of reesty bacon. ‘There 
were three different groups of children in three of the 
corners: one of them laying out the dead body of a 
terribly mutilated doll ; another, the tangle-haired 
members of which had certainly had no share in the || 
bacon but the smell of it, sitting listlessly on the lj 


without hope and without God in the world; one of 


she had just had her breakfast, the other two lying ill 
of the measles on a heap of rags. Mrs. Flanaghan 
was in the act of pouring a little gin into her tea. 


this at a glance. But he thought he saw something 
more, namely, the sharp eyes of Poppie peeping || 
through the crack of the cupboard. He therefore | 
thought of nothing more but a hasty retreat, for 
Poppie must not know he came after her. 
“ Good morning to you, Mrs. Flanaghan,’’ he said, | 
with almost Irish politeness. Then, at a loss for 


think, ma’am, you'll have too much on your hands | 
if all them children takes after the two in the corner ? 
They've got the measles, ’ain’t they, ma’am?” i} 

“True for you, sir,” returned Mrs. Flanaghan, | 
whom the gin had soothed after the night’s abstinence. || 


rising from her seat. ‘Praise God the Father! 
we'll soon get rid o’ them.—Get out wid ye!” she || 
went on, stamping with her foot on the broken floor. 
“Get out! What are ye doin’ i’ the house whan ye || 
ought to be enjoyin’ yerselves in thefresh air?—Glory | 
be to God !—there they go as I tould you. And now || 
what'll I do for yerself this blessed marnin’ ?” 

By this time the tailor had. made up his mind to | 
inquire after a certain Irishman for whom he had 
made a garment of fustian, but who had never | 
appeared to claim it. He did not expect her to 
know anything of the man, for he was considerably 


decent pretext. Mrs. Flanaghan, however, claimed 
acquaintance with him, and begged that the gar- | 
ment in question might be delivered into her hands || 
in order to reach him, which the tailor, having re- 
spect both to his word and his work, took care not to 
promise. 

But as he went to his workshop, he thought what a 
gulf he had escaped. For suppose that Mrs. Fla- 
naghan had been communicative, and had proved to 
his dissatisfaction that the girl was none of his! Why, 
the whole remaining romance of his. life would have 
been gone. It was far better to think that she was 

















floor, leaning their backs against the wall, apparently || 


the third group searching for possible crumbs where |} 


The tailor was quick-eyed, and took in the most of || 


anything more, he ventured to add— Don’t you || 


“But we'll soon get rid o’ the varmint,” she said, || 


above Mrs. Flanaghan’s level, but it afforded a || 
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| or might be his child, than to know that she was not. 
And, after all, what did it matter whether she was or 
was not ?—thus the process of thinking went on in the 
tailor’s brain—was she not a child? What matter 
whether his own or some one else’s? God must have 
, made her all the same. And if he were to find his 
own child at last, neglected and ignorant and vicious, 
could he not pray better for her if he had helped the 
one he could help? Might he not then say, “O Lord, 
they took her from me, and I had no chance with her, 
but I did what I could—I caught a wild thing, and I 
tried to make something of her, and she’s none the 
worse for it: do Thou help my poor child, for I could 
not, and Thou canst. I give thee back thine, help 
mine.” Before he had reached his perch, he had 
resolved that he would make no farther inquiry 
whatever about Poppie, but try to get a hold of her, 
and do for her what he could. For whether he was 
her father or not, neither case could alter the facts 
that she was worth helping, and that it would be very 
hard to get a hold of her. All that Poppie could 
know of fathers would only make her more unwilling 
to be caught if she had a suspicion that Mr. Spelt laid 
such a claim to her; and he would therefore scheme 
as if their nearest common relations were “the grand 
old gardener and his wife,’ and with the care which 
the shy startling nature of Poppie, to use a Chaucerian 
word, rendered necessary. Tailors have time to think 
about things; and no circumstances are more favour- 
able to true thought than those of any work which, 
employing the hands, leaves the head free. Before 


another day had passed Mr. Spelt had devised his 
bait. 

The next morning came—a lovely morning for 
such fishing as he contemplated. Poppie appeared in 
the court, prowling as usual in the hope of seeing 


Lucy. But the tailor appeared to take no notice 
of her. Poppie’s keen eyes went roving about as 
usual, wide awake to the chance of finding something. 
Suddenly she darted at a small object lying near the 
gutter, picked it up, put it in her mouth, and sucked 
it with evident pleasure. The tailor was as one who 
seeing sees not. Only he plied his needle and thread 
more busily, casting down sidelong glances in the 
drawing of the same. And there was no little 
triumph, for it was the triumph of confidence for the 
future, as well as of success for the present, in each 
of those glances. Suddenly Poppie ran away. 

The morning after she was there again. Half 
involuntarily, I suppose, her eyes returned to the 
spot where she had found the bull’s-eye. There, to 
the astonishment even of Poppie, who was very sel- 
dom astonished at anything, lay another—a larger 

, one, as she saw at a glance, than the one she had 

| found yesterday. It was in her mouth in a moment. 
But she gave a hurried glance round the court, and 
scudded at once. Like the cherub that sat aloft and 
saw what was going to come of it all, the little tailor 
drew his shortening thread, and smiled somewhere 
inside his impassive face, as he watched the little 
human butterfly, with its torn wings, lighting and 
flitting as in one and the same motion. 





The next morning there again sat Mr. Spelt at | 
his work—working and watching. With the queerest 
look of inquiry and doubtful expectation, Poppie ap- 
peared from under the archway, with her head already 
turned towards El] Dorado—-namely, the flagstone 
upon which the gifts of Providence had been set forth 
on other mornings. There—could she, might she, 
believe her eyes ?—lay a splendid polyhedral lump of 
rock, white as snow, and veined with lovely red. It 
was not quartz and porphyry, reader, but the most 
melting compound of sugar and lemon-juice that the 
sweet-inventing Genius—why should she not have 
the name of a tenth muse? Polyhedia, let us call 
her—had ever hatched in her brooding brain, as she 
bent over melting sugar or dark treacle, “in linked 
sweetness long drawn out.’ This time Poppie hesi- 
tated a little, and glanced up and around. She saw 
nobody but the tailor, and he was too cunning even 
for her. Busy as a bee, he toiled away lightly and 
earnestly. ‘Then, as if the sweetmeat had been a 
bird for which she was laying snares, as her would- 
be father was laying them for her, she took two steps 
nearer on tip-toe, then stopped and gazed again. It 
was not that she thought of stealing, any more than |' 
the birds who take what they find in the fields and on || 
the hedges ; it was only from a sort of fear that it was 
too good fortune for her, and that there must be |, 
something evanescent about it—wings somewhere. Or || 
perhaps she vaguely fancied there must be some un- || 
fathomable design in it, awful and inscrutable, and || 
therefore glanced around her once more—this time all | 
but surprising the tailor, with uplifted head and the || 
eager eyes of afowler. But the temptation soon over- || 
came any suspicion she might have. She made one || 
bound upon the prize, and scudded as she had never 
scudded before. Mr. Spelt ran his needle in under || 
the nail of his left thumb, and so overcame his de- || 
light in time to save his senses. 

And now came a part of the design which Mr. Spelt 
regarded as a very triumph of cunning invention. That 
evening he drove two tiny staples of wire—one into Mr. || 
Dolman’s door-post close to the ground ; the other into 
his own. The next morning, as soon as he arrived, || 
he chose a thread as near the colour of the flagstones || 
that paved the passage as he could find, fastened one’)| 
end with a plug of toffee into a hole he bored with || 
his scissors in another splendour of rock, laid the bait 
in the usual place, drew the long thread through || 
the two eyes of the staples, and sat down in his lair 
with the end attached to the little finger of his left 
hand. 

The time arrived about which Poppie usually ap- |; 
peared. Mr. Spelt got anxious—nervously anxious. || 
She was later than usual, and he almost despaired; 
but at length, there she was, peeping cautiously round || 
the corner towards the trap. She saw the bait—was 
now so accustomed to it, that she saw it almost with- 
out surprise. She had begun to regard it as most || 
people regard the operations of nature—namely, as || 
that which always was so and always will be so, and | 
therefore has no reason in it at all. But this time 4 
variety in the phenomenon shook the couch of habi- 
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|, tude upon which her mind was settling itself in re- 


1] 
| 


gard to the saccharine boulders; for just as she 


|| stooped to snatch it to herself and make it her own, 


| away it went as if in terror of her approaching 


fingers—but only to the distance of half a yard or 


| so. Eager as the tailor was—far more eager to catch 
| Poppie than Poppie was to catch the lollypop—he 
| could scarcely keep his countenance when he saw the 

blank astonishment that came over Poppie’s pretty 
| brown face. Certainly she had never seen a living 
| lollypop, yet motion is a chief sign of life, and the 
! lollypop certainly moved. Perhaps it would have 
| been wiser to doubt her senses first, but Poppie had 
| never yet found her senses in the wrong, and there, 
| fore had not learned to doubt them. Had she been a 





child of weak nerves, she might have recoiled for 
a moment from a second attempt, but instead of 
that she pounced upon it again so suddenly that 
the Archimago of the plot was unprepared. He 
gave his string a tug only just as she seized it, and, 
fortunately, the string came out of the plugged hole. 
Poppie held the bait, and the fisherman drew in his 
line as fast as possible, that his fish might not see it. 
The motions of Poppie’s mind were as impossible to 
analyse as those of a field-mouse or hedge-sparrow. 
This time she began at once to gnaw the sugar, star- 
ing about her as she did so, and apparently in no 
hurry to go. Possibly she was mentally stunned by 
the marvel of the phenomenon, but I do not think so. 
Poppie never could be much surprised at anything. 
Why should anything be surprising? ‘To such a 
child everything was interesting —nothing over- 
whelming. She seemed constantly shielded by the 
| divine buckler of her own exposure and helplessness. 


|| You could have thought that God had said to her as 


to his people of old, “ Fear not thou, O Poppie,”’ and 
_ therefore Poppie did not fear, and found it answer. It 
| isa terrible doctrine that would confine the tender care 
of the Father to those that know and acknowledge it. 
| He carries the lambs in his bosom, and who shall 
say when they cease to be innocent lambs and become 


|| naughty sheep? Even then He goes into the moun- 


| tains, and searches till He finds. 
Not yet would the father aspirant show his craft. 
' When he saw her stand there gnawing his innocent 
bait, he was sorely tempted to call, in the gentlest 
| Voice, “ Poppie, dear ;” but, like a fearful and wise 
| lover, who dreads startling the maiden he loves, he 
must yet dig his parallels and approach with guile. 
He would even refine upon his own cunning. The 
next morning his bait had only a moral hook inside, 
that is, there was no string attached. But now 
that happened which he had all along feared. A 
child of the court—in which there were not more than 
two, I think—whom Mr. Spelt regarded, of course, 
as a stray interloper, for had she not enough of the good 
things already ?—spied the sweetmeat, and, follow- 
ing the impulses of her depraved humanity, gobbled 
it up without ever saying, like heathen Cassius, “ By 
| your leave, gods.” Presently after Poppie appeared, 
| looked, stared—actually astonished now—and, with 
| fallen face, turned and went away. Whether she or 











her cunning enemy overhead was the more disap- 
pointed, I will not venture to determine, but Mr. Spelt | 
could almost have cried. Four-and-twenty long 
tedious hours of needle and thread must pass before | 
another chance would arrive—and the watersofavour- 
able, with the wind from the right quarter just cloud- 
ing its surface, and the fly so taking !—it was hard to 
bear. He comforted himself, however, by falling back 
upon a kind of divine fatalism with which God had 
endowed him, saying to himself, “ Well, it’s all for | 
the best,”—a phrase not by any means uncommon 

amongst people devoutly inclined ; only there was this | 
difference between most of us and Mr. Spelt, that 

we follow the special aphorism with a sigh, while he | 
invariably smiled and brightened up for the next 

thing he had to do. To say things are all right and 

yet gloom does seem rather illogical in you and me, || 
reader, does it not? Logical or illogical, it was not | 
Spelt’s way anyhow. He began to whistle, which he | 
never did save upon such occasions when the faithful || 
part of him set itself to conquer the faithless. | 

But he would try the bait without the line once || 
more. Am I wearying my reader with the process ? 

I would not willingly do so, of course. But I fancy 
he would listen to this much about a salmon any day, 
so I will go on with my child. Poppie came the || 
next morning, notwithstanding her last disappoint- 
ment, found the bull’s-eye, for such I think it was || 
this time, took it, and sucked it to nothing upon the || 
spot—did it leisurely, and kept looking about—let us 
hope for Lucy, and that Poppie considered a kiss a 
lovelier thing still than a lollypop. 

The next morning Mr. Spelt tried the string again, 
watched it better, and by a succession of jerks, not 
slow movements, lest, notwithstanding the cunning of | 
the colour, she should see the string, drew her step 
by step in the eagerness of wonder, as well as of that || 
appetite which is neither hunger nor thirst, and yet || 
concerned with the same organs, but for which we | 
have, as far as I am aware, no word, I mean the |! 
love of sweets, to the very foot of his eyrie. When | 
she laid hold of the object desired at the door-post, | 
he released it by a final tug against the eye of the | 
staple. Before she could look up from securing it, :, 
another lump of rock fell at her feet. Then she did | 
look up, and saw the smiling face of the tailor looking | 
out (once more like an angel over a cloudy beam) |} 
over the threshold, if threshold it could properly be 
called, of his elevated and stairless door. She gave || 
back a genuine whole-faced smile, and turned and || 
scudded. The tailor’s right hand shuttled with in- | 


| 


creased vigour all the rest of that day. | 


ae 


CHAPTER XXV.—MR. FULLER. 


| 
j 
| 


One evening Lucy was sitting as usual with Mattie, | 
for the child had no friends but her and grannie: her {| 
only near relative was a widowed sister of her father, || 
whom she did not like. She was scarcely so well as | 
she had been for the last few days, and had therefore || 
gone early to bed, and Lucy sat beside her to comfort | 
her. By this time she had got the room quite 
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transformed in appearance—all the books out of it, a 
nice clean paper up on the walls, a few coloured 
prints from the Iilustrated London News here and 
there, and, in fact, the whole made fit for the abode 
of a delicate and sensitive child. 

“What shall I read to-night, Mattie ?’’ she asked. 
For Mattie must always have something read to'‘her 
out of the New Testament before she went to sleep: 
Mr. Spelt had inaugurated the custom. 

“Oh, read about the man that sat in his Sunday 
clothes,” said Mattie. 

“T don’t know that story,” returned Lucy. 

“‘T wish dear mother was here,’’ said Mattie, with 
the pettishness of an invalid. “He would know what 
story I mean—that he would.” 

“Would you like to see Mr. Spelt?” suggested 
Lucy. ‘He was asking about you not an hour ago.”’ 

“Why didn’t he come up then? I wonder he 
never comes to see me.” 

“I was afraid you weren’t strong enough for it, 
Mattie. But I will run and fetch him now, if’he’s 
not gone.” 

“Oh, yes; do, please. Iknow he’s not-gone, for I 
; have not heard his step yet. I always watch him 
| out of the court when I'm in bed. He.goes right 
under me.” 

Lucy went, and Mr. Spelt came gladly. 

“Well, mother,” said Mattie, holding out a*worn 
|| little cloud of a hand, “how do you do?” 

Mr. Spelt could hardly answer for emotion. He 
took the little hand in his, and it seemed to melt 
away in his grasp, till he could hardly feel it. 

“Don’t ery, mother. I am very happy. I do 
believe I’ve seen the last of old Syne. I feel just 
like the man that had got his Sunday clothes on, you 
Imow. You seewhat a pretty'room Miss Burton has 
made, instead of all those ugly books that Syne was 
so fond of: well, my poor head feels just like this 
room, and I’m ready to listen to anything about Some- 
body. -Read about the man in his Sunday clothes.” 

But Mr. Spelt, no less than Lucy, was puzzled as 
to what the child meant. 

“T wish that good clergyman that talked about 
Somebody’s burden being easy to carry, would come 
and see me,” she said. ‘I know he would tell me 
the story. He knows all about Somebody.” 

‘Shall I ask Mr. Potter to come and see you?” 
said Spelt, who had never heard of Mr. Fuller by 
name, or indeed anything about him, but what Mattie 
had told him before'she was taken ill. 

“*T-don’t mean Mr. Potter—you know well enough. 
He's always pottering,”’ said the child, with a 
laugh. 

She had not yet learned to give honour where 
honour is not due; or, rather, she had never been 
young enough to take seeming for being, or place for 
character. The consequence was that her manners 
and her modesty had suffered—not her reverence or 
her heart. 

“T want to see the gentleman that really thinks 
it’s all about something,” she resumed. “Do you 
know where he lives, Miss Burton ?”’ 





“No,” answered Lucy; “but I will:find out to- 


morrow, and ask him to come and see you.” 
“ Well, that will be nice,” returned Mattie. 
to:me, Mr. Spelt—anything you like.” 


(Good Words, June 1, 1367. | 
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“Read | 


| 


The little tailor was very shy of reading before || 
Lucy, but Mattie would hear of nothing else, for she || 
would neither allow Lucy to read nor yet to.go away. || 


“Don't mind me, Mr. Spelt,” said Lucy, be- 
seechingly. “Weare all friends, you know. If we 


belong to the Somebody Mattie speaks about, we | 


needn’t be shy of each other.” 
Thus encouraged, Mr. Spelt could refuse no longer. 


He read about the daughter of Jairus being made || 


walive again. 


“Qh, dear me!”’ said Mattie. 
gone dead when Syne was tormenting of me, He could 
have come into the room, and taken me by the hand 
and said, ‘Daughter, get up.’ 
be if He said, ‘Daughter’ to me, for then He would 


be my father, you know. And they say He's a || 
king. I wonder if that’s why Mr.-Kitely calls me | 
To'have Mr. Kitely and Somebody,” she | 


princess. 
went on, musingly, “both for fathers is more than I 
can understand. There's something about godfathers 


and .godmothers in the Catechism, ain’t there, Miss | 
Then, without waiting for a reply, she | 


Burton?” 
went on, “I wish my father would go and hear what 


that nice gentleman—not Mr. Potter—has got'to say || 
Miss Burton, read the hymn about blind || 
Bartimeus, and that'll do mother good, and then I'll || 


about it. 


go to sleep.” 


The next day, after she came from the Morgen- || 
sterns’, Lucy went to find Mr. Fuller. She had been || 
to the week-evening service twice since Mattie began | 
to recover, but she had no idea where Mr. Fuller i 
lived, and the only way she could think of for finding | 


him was to ask at’ the warchouses about the church. 

She tried one after another, but nobody even knew 

that there was any service there—not to say where 

the evening preacher lived. With its closed, tomb- 

like doors, and the utter ignorance of its concerns 

manifested by the people of the neighbourhood, the 

great ugly building stood like some mausoleum | 
built in honour of a custom buried’ beneath it, a monu- 

ment of the time when men could buy and sell and° 
worship God. So Lucy put off farther inquiry till 

the next week-evening service, for she had found 

already that Mr. Fuller had nothing to do with the 

Sunday services in that church. 

How she wished that she could take Thomas with | 
her the next time she went to receive Mr. Fuller’s | 
teaching! She had seen very little of Thomas, as I 
have said, and had been so much occupied with 
Mattie, that she did not even know whether he had | 
fulfilled his promise about telling his father. I sus- 
pect, however, that she had been afraid to ask him, 
foreboding the truth that he had in fact let his 
promise lapse in time, and was yet no nearer towards 
its half-redemption in act, which was all that re- 
mained possible now. And, alas! what likelihood 
was there of the good seed taking good root in a 
heart where there was so little earth ? 


“And if I had || 


How strange it would || 
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Finding Mr. Kitely in his shop door, Lucy stopped 
to ask after Mattie, for she had not seen her that 
morning. And then she told him what she had been 
about, and her want of success. 

“What does the child want a clergyman for?” 
asked Mr. Kitely, with some tone of dissatisfaction. 
“T’m sure you're better than the whole lot of them, 
miss. Now I could listen to you—” 

“ How do you know that?” retorted Lucy smiling; 
for she wanted to stop the eulogium upon herself. 

“Because I’ve listened to you outside the door, 
Miss Burton, when you was a talking to Mattie 
inside.” 

“That wasn’t fair, Mr. Kitely.” 

“No more it wasn’t, but it’s done me no harm, nor 
you neither. But for them parsons !—they’re neither 
men nor women. I beg their pardons—they are 
old wives.” 

“ But are you sure that you know quite what you 
are talking about? I think there must be all sorts of 
them as well as of other people. I wish you would 
come and hear Mr. Fuller some evening with Mattie 
and me when she’s better. You would allow that he 
talks sense, anyhow.” 

“T ain’t over hopeful, miss. And to tell the truth, 
I don’t much care. I don’t think there can be much 
in it. It’s all an affair of the priests. To get the 
upper hand of people they work on their fears and 
their superstitions. But I don’t doubt some of them 
may succeed in taking themselves in, and so go on 
like the fox that had lost his tail, trying to make 
|| others cut off theirs too.” 


Lucy did not reply, because she had nothing at 


| hand to say. The bookseller feared he had hurt 


|| her. 


“ And so you couldn’t find this Mr. Fuller? Well, 
you leave it tome. I'll find him, and let you know 
| in the afternoon.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Kitely. Just tell Mattie, will 
| you? I must run home now, but I'll come in in the 
| afternoon to hear how you have succeeded.” 

About six o’clock, Lucy re-entered Mr. Kitely’s 
| shop, received the necessary directions to find the 

“parson,” ran up to tell Mattie that she was going, 
| for the child had not come down stairs, and then set 
| out. 

To succeed she had to attend to Mr. Kitely’s 
rather minute instructions; for although the par- 
sonage lay upon the bank of one of the main 
torrents of City traffic, it was withdrawn and hidden 
behind shops, and amongst offices, taverns, and ware- 

|| houses. After missing the most direct way, she 
|| arrived at last, through lanes and courts, much to her 
|| surprise, at the border of a green lawn, on the oppo- 
site side of which rose a tree that spread fair branches 
across a blue sky filled with pearly light, and blotted 
here and there with spongy clouds that had filled 
themselves as full of light as they could hold. The 
other half of the branches of the same tree spread 
themselves across the inside of a gable, all that 
remained of a tavern that was being pulled down. 
The gable was variegated with the incongruous 





papers of many small rooms, and marked with the 
courses of stairs, and the holes for the joists of the 
floors; and this dreariness was the background 
for the leaves of the solitary tree. On the same 
side was the parsonage, a long, rather low, and 
country-looking house, from the door of which Lucy 
would not have been surprised to sce a troop of child- 
ren burst with shouts and laughter, to tumble each 
other about upon the lawn, as smooth, at least, if not 
as green, as any of the most velvety of its kind. 
One side of the square was formed by a vague 
commonplace mass of dirty and expressionless London 
houses—what they might be used for no one could 





tell—one of them, probably, an eating-house—mere | 


walls with holes to let in the little light that was 


to be had. The other side was of much the same | 
character, only a little better ; and the remaining side | 
was formed by the long barn-like wall of the church, | 
broken at regular intervals by the ugly windows, 

with their straight sides filled with parallelograms, | 
and their half-circle heads filled with trapeziums— | 
the ugliest window that can be made, except it be | 


redeemed with stained glass, the window that makes 
the whole grand stretch of St. Paul’s absolutely a 
pain. The church was built of brick nearly black 


below, but retaining in the upper part of the square | 


tower something of its original red. All this Lucy 
took in at a glance as she went up to the door of the 
parsonage. 


She was shown into a small study, where Mr. | 


Fuller sat. She told him her name, that she had 
been to his week-evening service with Mattie, and 
that the child was ill and wanted to see him. 


« Thank you very much,” said Mr. Fuller. “Some | 
of the City clergymen have solittle opportunity of being | 
useful! I am truly grateful to you for coming to me. | 


A child in my parish is quite a godsend to me—I do 
not use the word irreverently—I mean it. 
lighten my labour by the news. 
to say I am sorry she is ill. 


You | 
Perhaps I ought | 
I daresay I shall be | 


sorry when I see her. But meantime, I am very glad 


to be useful.” 


He promised to call the next day ; and after a little | 


more talk, Lucy took her leave. 


Mr. Fuller was a middle-aged man, who all his | 


conscious years had been trying to get nearer to his 


brethren, moved thereto by the love he bore to the | 


Father. 
God, the more he felt that the high-road to God lay 


The more anxious he was to come near to | 


through the forest of humanity. And he had learned | 
that love is not a feeling to be called up at will in | 
the heart, but the reward as the result of an active | 


exercise of the privileges of a neighbour. 
Like the poor parson loved of Chaucer, “ he waited 
after no pomp ne reverence ;” 


and there was no 


chance of preferment coming in search of him. He was | 


only a curate still. 
an old man, with a grown-up family, almost unfit 


But the incumbent of St. Amos, 


for duty, and greatly preferring his little estate in Kent | 


to the City parsonage, left everything to him, with 
much the same confidence he would have had if Mr. 
Fuller had been exactly the opposite of what he was, 
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paying him enough to live upon—indeed paying him 
well for a curate. It was not enough to marry upon, 
| as the phrase is, but Mr. Fuller did not mind that, 
| for the only lady he had loved, or ever would love 
| in that way, was dead; and all his thoughts for this 
life were bent upon such realizing of divine theory 
about human beings, and their relation to God and to 
each other, as might make life a truth and a gladness. 
It was therefore painful to him to think that he was 
but a City curate, a being whose thirst after the re- 
lations of his calling amongst his fellows reminded 
himself of that of the becalmed mariner, with 
“water, water everywhere, but water none to drink.” 
He seemed to have nothing to do with them, nor 
they with him. Perhaps not one individual of the 
crowds that passed his church every hour in the 
week would be within miles of it on the Sunday ; for 
even of those few who resided near it, most forsook 
the place on the day of rest, especially in the summer; 
and few indeed were the souls to whom he could 
offer the bread of life. He seemed to himself to be 
greatly overpaid for the work he had it in his power 
to do—in his own parish, that is. He had not 
even any poor to minister to. He made up for this 
by doing his best to help the clergyman of a neigh- 
bouring parish, who had none but poor; but his 
heart at times burned within him to speak the words 
he loved best to speak to such as he could hope 
had the ears to hear them; for amongst the twelve 
| people—a congregation he did not always have—that 
i! he said he preferred to the thousand, he could some- 
, times hardly believe that there was one who heard 
| and understood. More of his reflections and resolu- 
tions in regard to this state of affairs, we shall fall in 
| with by and by. Meantime, my reader will believe 
that this visit of Lucy gave him pleasure, and hope 
of usefulness. The next morning he was in Mr, 
Kitely’s shop as early as he thought the little in- 
valid would be able to see him. 

“Good morning, sir,’ said Mr. Kitely, brusquely 
as usual. ‘ What can I do for you this morning ?” 

If Mr. Fuller had begun looking at his books, 
Kitely would have taken no notice of him. He 
might have stayed hours, and the bookseller would 
never have even put a book in his way; but he 
looked as if he wanted something in particular, and 
therefore Mr. Kitely spoke. 

“You have a little girl that’s not well, haven’t 
you ?” returned Mr. Fuller. 

“Qh! you’re the gentleman she wanted to see. She’s 
been asking ever so often whether you wasn’t come 
yet. She’s quite impatient to see you, poor lamb!”’ 

While he spoke, Kitely had drawn nearer to the 
curate, regarding him with projecting and slightly 
flushed face, and eyes that had even something of 
eagerness in them. 

“TI would have come earlier, only I thought it 
would be better not,’’ said Mr. Fuller. 

Mr. Kitely drew yet a step nearer, with the same 
expression on his face. 

“You won't put any nonsense into her head, will 
you, sir?” he said, almost pleadingly. 





“ Not if I know it,” answered Mr. Fuller, with a 
smile of kind humour. “I would rather take some 
out of it.” | 

“For you see,” Kitely went on, “ that child never | 
committed a sin in her life. It’s all nonsense; and | 
I won’t have her talked to as if she was a little hell- | 
cat.” 

“But you see we must go partly by what she | 
thinks herself; and I suspect she won’t say she never 
did anything wrong. I don’t think I ever knew a 
child that would. But after all, suppose you are 
right, and she never did anything wrong——” 

“T don’t exactly say that, you know,” interposed 
Mr. Kitely, in a tone of mingled candour and defence. | 
“T only said she hadn’t committed any sins.” | 

“ And where’s the difference ?”’ asked Mr. Fullcr 
quietly. 

“Oh! you know quite well. Doing wrong, you | 
know—why, we all do wrong sometimes. But to 
commit a sin, you know—I suppose that’s something 
serious. That comes in the way of the Ten Com- 


mandments.”’ 
“T don’t think your little girl would know the 
difference.” 
‘“* But what’s the use of referring to her always?” | 
“ Just because I think she’s very likely to know | 
best. Children are wise in the affairs of their own | 
kingdom.” | 
| 


“Well, I believe you’re right; for she is the 
strangest child I ever saw. She knows more than | 
any one would think for. Walk this way, sir. You'll 
find her in the back room.” 

“Won't you come too, and see that I don’t put | 
any nonsense into her head ?” 

“IT must mind the shop, sir,” objected Kitely, 
seeming a little ashamed of what he had said. 

Mr. Fuller nodded content, and was passing on, 
when he bethought himself, and stopped. 

“Oh, Mr. Kitely,” he said, “there was just one 
thing I was going to say, but omitted. It was only 
this, that suppose you were right about your little | 
girl, or suppose even that she had never done any- |} 
thing wrong at all, she would want God all the same. | 
And we must help each other to find him.” 

If Mr. Kitely had any reply ready for this remark, | 
which I doubt, Mr. Fuller did not give him time to | 
make it, for he walked at once into the room, and | 
found Mattie sitting alone in a half twilight, for the | 
day wascloudy. Even the birds were oppressed, for not | 
one of them was singing. A thrush hopped drearily | 
about under his load of speckles, and a rose-ringed | 
paroquet, with a very red nose, looked ashamed of the 
quantity of port wine he had drunk. The child was | 
reading the same little old book mentioned before. | 
She laid it down, and rose from the window-sill to 
meet Mr. Fuller. 

“Well, how do you do, 
glad you are come.” 

Any other child of her age Mr. Fuller would have | 
kissed, but there was something about Mattie that | 
made him feel it an unfit proceeding. He shook 
hands with her and offered her a white camellia. 


sir?’”’ she said. “I am 
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| “Thank you, sir,” said Mattie, and laid the little 
| transfiguration upon the table. 
“ Don’t you like flowers ?”’ asked Mr. Fuller, some- 
what disappointed. ‘“Isn’t it beautiful now ?” 
“Well, where’s the good?” answered and asked 
Mattie, as if she had been a Scotchwoman. “It will 
be ugly before to-morrow.” 
“Oh, no; not if you put it in water directly.” 
“ Will it live for ever, then ?”’ asked Mattie. 
“No, only a few days.” 
“Well, where’s the odds, then? To-morrow or 
|| next week—where’s the difference? It looks dead 
'| now when you know it’s dying.” 
i “ Ah!” thought Mr. Fuller, “I've got something 
| here worth looking into.” "What he said was, “You 
|| dear child !” 
| “You don’t know me yet,” returned Mattie. “I’m 
|| not dear at all. I’m cross and ill-natured. And I 
|| won’t be petted.” 
“You like the birds though, don’t you ?”’ said Mr. 
H Fuller. 
|| “Well, yes. Mr. Kitely likes them, and I always 
|| like what he likes. But they are not quite comfort- 
i able, you know. They won’t last for ever, you know. 
i One of them is dead since I was taken ill. And father 
\ meant it for Miss Burton.” 
“Do you like Miss Burton, then ?” 
“Yes, I do. But she'll live for ever, you know. 
| —I’ll tell you something else I like.” 
| “What is that, my child?” 
| « Oh, I’m no such a cchild! But I'll tell you what 
| Llike. There.” 
| And she held out the aged little volume, open at 
| the hymn about blind Bartimeus. 
“Will this live for ever, then ?”’ he asked, turning 
the volume over in his hand, so that its withered con- 
| dition suggested itself at once to Mattie. 
| “Now you puzzle me,” answered Mattie. “ But let 
me think. You know it’s not the book I mean; it’s 
| the poem. NowI have it. If I know that poem by 
heart, and I live for ever, then the poem will live for 
| ever. There!” 

“Then the book’s the body, and the poem the soul,”’ 
said Mr. Fuller. 

“One of the souls; for some things have many 
souls. I have two, at least.’ 

Mr. Fuller felt instinctively, with the big forehead 
and the tiny body of the child before him, that they 
were getting on rather dangerous ground. But he 
must answer. _ 

“Two souls! That must be something like what 
King David felt, when he asked God to join his 
heart into one. But you do like this poem?” he 
hastened to add. “ May I read it to you?” 

“Oh yes; please do. I am never tired of hearing 
it. It will sound quite new if you read it.” 

So Mr. Fuller read slowly—* As Jesus went into 
Jericho town.” And from the way Mattie listened, 
he knew what he must bring her next—not a camellia, 
but a poem. Still, how sad it was that a little child 
should not love flowers ! 


“When were you in the country last, Miss Kitely?” 


| 
| 
| 











“ I never was in the country that I know of. My 
name’s Mattie.” 

“ Wouldn’t you like to go, Mattie?” 

“No, I shouldn’t—not at all.” 

“ Wh ? ” 

“Well, because—because—it’s not in my way, 
you see.” 

“ But surely you have some reason for not liking 
the country.” 

“ Well, now, I will tell you. The country, by all 
I can hear, is full of things that die, and I don’t like | 
that. And I think people can’t be nice that like the || 
country.” 

Mr. Fuller resolved in his heart that he would | 
make Mattie like the country before he had done | 
with her. But he would say no more now, because 
he was not sure whether Mattie as yet regarded him | 
with a friendly eye; and he must be a friend before 
he would speak about religion. He rose, therefore, |! 
and held out his hand. | 

Mattie looked at him with dismay. 

* But I wanted you to tell me about the man that | 
sat at Somebody’s feet in his Sunday clothes.” 

Happily for his further influence with her, Mr. | 
Fuller guessed at once whom she meant, and taking 
a New Testament from his pocket, read to her about || 
the demoniac, who sat at the feet of Jesus, clothed, | 
and in his right mind. He had not known her long 
before he discovered that all these stories of posses- | 
sion had an especial attraction for Mattie: she evi- 
dently associated them with her own visions of Syne | 
and his men. 

“Well, I was wrong. It wasn’t his Sunday 
clothes,” she said. “Or, perhaps, it was, and he had || 
torn the rest all to pieces.” 

“Yes; I think that’s very likely,” responded Mr. | 
Fuller. 

“T know: it was Syne that told him, and he did 
it. But he wouldn't do it any more, would he, after |' 
he saw Somebody ?” 

“T don’t think he would,” answered Mr. Fuller, | 
understanding her just enough to know the right 
answer to make.— But I will come and see you 
again to-morrow,” he added, “and try whether I 
can’t bring something with me that you will like.” 

“Thank you,” answered the old-fashioned crea | 
ture. “But don’t be putting yourself to any expense: || 
about it, for I am not easy to please.” And she lifted 
her hand to her head and gave a deep sigh, as if it || 
was a very sad fact indeed. ‘I wish I was easier to: |! 
please,” she added to herself—but Mr. Fuller heard |, 
her as he left the room. 

“She’s a very remarkable child that, Mr. Kitely 
—too much s0, I fear,’”’ he said, re-entering the shop. | 

“I know that,” returned the bookseller, curtly, | 
almost angrily. “I wish she wasn’t.” 

“I beg your pardon. I only wanted——” 

“‘ No occasion at all,” interrupted Mr. Kitely. 

“T only wanted,” Mr. Fuller persisted, “to ask 
you whether you do not think she had better go out. | 
of town for a while.” \j 

“JT daresay. But how am I to send her? The | 
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child has not a relation but me—and an aunt she 
can’t a-bear; and that wouldn’t do—would it, sir? 
She would fret herself to death without some one 
she cared about.” 

“Certainly it wouldn’t do. But mightn’t Miss— 
I forget her name o 

“Miss Burton, I daresay you mean.” 

“T mean Miss Burton. Couldn’t she help you? 
Is she any relation of yours?” 

** None whatever. Nor she’s not like it. 
she’s a stray, myself.” 

“What do you mean, Mr. Kitely?” asked Mr. 
Fuller, quite bewildered now. 

“Well, sir, I mean that she’s a stray angel,” 
answered Mr. Kitely, smiling; “for she ain’t like 
any one else I know of but that child’s mother, and 
she’s gone back to where she came from—many’s the 
long year.” 

“‘T don’t wonder at your thinking that of her if 
she’s as good as she looks,” returned Mr. Fuller. 
And bidding the bookseller good morning, he left 
the shop and walked home, cogitating how the child 
could be got into the country. 

Next morning he called—earlier, and saw Lucy 
leaving the court just as he was going into the shop. 
He turned and spoke to her. 

‘* Fancy a child, Miss Burton,’’ he said, “ that does 
not care about flowers—and her heart full of reli- 
gion too! How is she to consider the lilies of the 
field? She knows only birds in cages; she has no 
idea of the birds of the air. The poor child has to 
lift everything out of that deep soul of hers, and 
the buckets of her brain can’t stand such hard 
work.” 

“‘T know, I know,” answered Lucy. 
can I do?” 

* Besides,”’ Mr. Fullercontinued, “ what notion of the 
simple grandeur of God can she have when she never 
had more than a peep of the sky from between these 
wretched houses? How can the heavens declare the 
glory of God to her? You don’t suppose David un- 
derstood astronomy, and that it was from a scientific 
point of view that he spoke, when he said that the 
firmament showed His handiwork? That was all 
he could say about it, for the Jewish nation was not 
yet able to produce a Ruskin. But it was, neverthe- 
less, the spiritual power of the sky upon his soul— 
not the stars in their courses, but the stars up there 
in their reposeful depth of blue, their ‘ shining nest’— 
which, whatever theory of their construction he might 
have, yet impressed him with an awe, an infinitude, 
a shrinking and yet aspiring—made his heart swell 
within him, and sent him down on his knees. This 
little darling knows nothing of such an experience. 
We must get her into the open. She must love the 
wind that bloweth where it listeth, and the clouds 
that change and pass. She can’t even like anything 
that does not last for ever; and the mind needs a 
perishing bread sometimes as well as the body— 
though it never perishes when once made use of, as 
Mattie told me yesterday. But I beg your pardon: 
I am preaching a sermon, I think. What a thing 


I believe 


* But what 





it is to have the faults of a profession in addition to 
those of humanity! It all comes to this—you must 
get that child, with her big head and her big con- 
science, out of London, and give her heart a chance.” 

“Indeed, I wish I could,” answered Lucy. “I | 
will do what I can, and let youknow. Are you going 
to see her now, Mr. Fuller?” 

“Yes,I am. I took her a flower yesterday, but I 
have brought her a poem to-day. I am afraid, how- 


ever, that it is not quite the thing for her. I thought | 
I could easily find her one till I began to try, and 
then I found it very difficult indeed.” 

They parted: Lucy to Mxs. Morgenstern’s, Mr. 
Fuller to Mattie. 

I will give the hymn—for the sake, in part, of 
what Mattie said, and then I will close the chapter. 


“ Come unto me,” the Master says. 
But how? I am not good; 
No thankful song my heart will raise, 
Nor even wish it could. 


I am not sorry for the past, 
Nor able not to sin; 

The weary strife would ever last 
If once I should begin. 


Hast thou no burden then to bear? 
No action to repent? 

Is all around so very fair? 
Is thy heart quite content ? 

Hast thou no sickness in thy soul? 
No labour to endure ? 

Then go in peace, for thou art whole, 
Thou needest not His cure. 


Ah! mock me not. Sometimes I sigh; 
I have a nameless grief, 

A faint sad pain—but such that I 
Can look for no relief. 


Come then to Him who made thy heart ; 
Come in thyself distrest ; 

To come to Jesus is thy part, 
His part to give thee rest. 

New grief, new hope He will bestow, 
Thy grief and pain to quell ; 

Into thy heart Himself will go, 
And that will make thee well. 


When Mr. Fuller had finished the hymn, he closed 
the book and looked towards Mattie. She responded— 
with a sigh: 

“Well, I think I know what it means. You see 
I have such a big head, and so many things come and 
go just as they please, that if it weren’t for Somebody 
I don’t know what I should do with them all. But 
as soon as I think about Him, they grow quieter 
and behave better. But I don’t know all that it 
means, Will you lend me the book, Mr. Fuller?” 

All the child’s thoughts took shapes, and so she 
talked like a lunatic. Still, as all the forms to which 
she gave an objective existence were the embodiments 
of spiritual realities, she could not be said to have 
yet passed the narrow line that divides the poet from 
the maniac. But it was high time that the subjects 
of her thoughts should be supplied from without, and 
that the generating power should lie dormant for 4 
while. And the opportunity for this arrived sooner 
than her friends had expected. 
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CHAPTER XXVI.—THE NINGPO IS LOST. 

Lucy was so full of Mattie and what Mr. Fuller 
| had said that she told Mrs. Morgenstern all about 
|| it before Miriam had her lesson. After the lesson 
'| was over, Mrs. Morgenstern, who had, contrary to 
|| her custom, remained in the room all the time, said— 

“Well, Lucy, I have been thinking about it, and 
|| I think I have arranged it all very nicely. It’s 

clear to me that the child will go out of her mind if 
she goes on as she’s doing. Now, I dort think 
| Miriam has been quite so well as usual, and she has 
not been out of London since last August. Couldn’t 
| you take her down to St. Leonard’s—or I dare say 
you would like Hastings better? You can go on 
| with your lessons there all the same, and take little 
Mattie with you.” . 
| But what will become of my grandmother?” 
said Lucy. 
| “She can go with you, can’t-she? I could ask her 
to go and take care of you. Itwould be much better 
| for you to have her, and it makes very little differ- 
| ence to me, you know.” 
| “Thank you very much,” returned Lucy, “ but 
| I fear my grandmother will not consent to it. I will 
|| try her, however, and see what can be done. Thank 
| you a thousand times, dear Mrs. Morgenstern. 
| Wouldn't you like to go to Hastings, Miriam ?”’ 

Miriam -was delighted at the thought of it, and 

Lucy was not without hopes that if her grandmother 

| would not consent to go herself, she would at least 

|| wish her to go. Leaving Mattie out of view, she 
would be glad to be away from Thomas for a while, 

for, until he had done as he ought, she could not feel 

happy in his presence ; and she made up her mind that 

| she would write to him very plainly when she was away 
| —perhaps tell him positively that if he would not end 
it, she must. I say perhaps, for ever as she approached 

the resolution, the idea of the poor lad’s helpless 
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him? This he could not help yet. 
for what might turn up. 


He would wait 


| 


| 


What Mr. Worboise’s feelings were when. first he | 


read the paragraph in the paper I do not know, nor 
whether he had not an emotion of justice, and an in- 
clination to share the property with Mrs. Boxall. 
But I doubt whether he very clearly recognized the 
existence of his friend’s mother. In his mind pro- 
bably her subjective being was thinned by age, little 
regard, and dependence, into a thing of no account 
—a shadow of the non-Elysian sort, living only in 


the waste places of human disregard. He certainly | 


knew nothing of her right to any property in the 
possession of herson. Of one of his feelings only am I 
sure: he became more ambitious for his son, in whom 
he had a considerable amount of the pride of paternity. 


Mrs. Boxall was the last to hear anything of the | 


matter. She did not read the newspapers, and, accus- 


tomed to have sons at sea, had not even begun to look | 


for news of the Ningpo. 


“ Ah, Miss Burton,” said Mr. Sargent, “I am just | 
I thought perhaps you would not be gone | 


in time. 
yet. Will you come into the garden with me for a 
few minutes? I-won’t keep you long.” 


Lucy hesitated. Mr. Sargent had of late, on several | 


occasions, been more confidential in his manner than 
was quite pleasant to her, because, with the keenest 
dislike to false appearances, she yet could not take 
his intentions for granted, and tell him that she was 
engaged to Thomas. He saw her hesitation, and 
hastened to remove it. 

“T only want to ask you about a matter of busi- 
ness,” he said. ‘TI assure you I won’t detain you.” 


Mr. Sargent knew something of Mr. Wither, who 
had very “good connexions,” and was indeed a | 


favourite in several professional circles; and from 


him he had learned all about Lucy’s relations, without | 


even alluding to Lucy herself, and that her uncle and 





whole family had sailed in the Néngpo. Anxious to | 
do what he could for her, and fearful lest, in their | 
unprotected condition, some advantage should be | 
taken of the two women, he had made haste to offer | 
his services to Lucy, not without a vague feeling | 
that he ran great risk of putting himself in the false | 
position of a fortune-hunter by doing so, and heartily 


desertion arose before her, and she recoiled from 
| abandoning him. Nothing more could be deter- 
|| mined, however, until she saw her grandmother. 
|| But as she was going out she met Mr. Sargent in 
| the hall. He had come to see her. 
| This very morning the last breath of the crew and 




















| passengers of the Néngpo had bubbled up in the news- 
| papers; and all the world who cared to know it 
knew the fact, that the vessel had been dashed to 
| pieces upon a rock of the Cape Verde Islands; all 
hands and passengers supposed to be lost. This the 
| underwriters knew a few hours before. Now it was 
| known to Mr. Stopper and Mr. Worboise, both of 
| whom it concerned even more than the underwriters. 
| Mr. Stopper’s first feeling was one of dismay, for the 
| articles of partnership had not been completed before 
Mr. Boxall sailed. Still as he was the only person 
who understood the business, he trusted in any case 
to make his position good, especially if he was right 
in imagining that old Mrs. Boxall must now be heir- 
at-law—a supposition which he scarcely allowed him- 
self to doubt. Here, however, occurred the thought 
of Thomas. He had influence there, and that in- 
fluence would be against him, for had he not insulted 








abusing himself for not having made more definite | 
advances before there was any danger of her becoming | 


an heiress; for although a fortune was a most de- 
sirable thing in Mr. Sargent’s position, especially if 
he wished to marry, he was above marrying for 
money alone, and in the case of Lucy, with whom 
he had fallen in love—just within his depth, it must 
be confessed—while she was as poor as himself, he was 
especially jealous of being unjustly supposed to be in 
pursuit of her prospects. Possibly the consciousness of 
what a help the fortune would be to him, made him 
even more sensitive than he would otherwise have 
been. 
being useful to the girl, trusting that his honesty 


would, despite of appearances, manifest itself suffi- | 
ciently to be believed in by so honest a nature as 


Lucy Burton. 


Still he would not omit the opportunity of | 
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“Have you heard the sad news?” he said, as 
soon as they were in the garden. 

“No,” answered Lucy, without much concern; 
for she did not expect to hear anything about 
Thomas. 

“T thought not. 
lost.” 
|| Lucy was perplexed. She knew the name of her 
|| uncle’s vessel ; but for a moment she did not associate 
| the name with the thing. In a moment, however, 
| something of the horror of the fact reached her. She 
| did not cry, for her affections had no great part in 
| any one on board of the vessel, but she turned very 
| pale. And not a thought of the possible interest she 
| might have in the matter crossed her mind. She had 
never associated good to herself with her uncle or 
any of his family. 

“How dreadful!’”? she murmured. “ My poor 
cousins! What they must all have gone through! 
Are they come home ?”’ 

“ They are gone home,” said Mr. Sargent, signifi- 
cantly. ‘ There can be little doubt of that, I fear.” 

You don’t mean they’re drowned?’’ she said, 
turning her white face on him, and opening her eyes 
wide. 

“Tt is not absolutely certain; but there can be 
little doubt about it.” 

He did not show her the paragraph in the Times, 
though the paper was in his pocket: the particulars 
were too dreadful. 

“ Are there any other relations but your grand- 
mother and yourself?” he asked, for Lucy remained 
silent. 

“T don’t know of any,” she answered. 

Then you must come in for the property.” 

“Oh, no. He would never leave it to us. 
didn’t like me, for one thing. But that was my fault, 
perhaps. He was not over kind to my mother, and 
so I never liked him.” 

And here at length she burst into tears. She wept 
very quietly, however, and Mr. Sargent went on. 

“But you must be his heirs-at-law. Will you 
allow me to make inquiry—to do anything that may 
be necessary, for you? Don’t misunderstand me,” 
|| he added, pleadingly. “It is only as a friend—what 
T have been for a long time now, Lucy.” 

Lucy scarcely hesitated before she answered, with 
a restraint that appeared like coldness— 

“Thank you, Mr. Sargent. The business cannot 
in any case be mine. It is my grandmother’s, and I 
can, and will, take no hand in it.’’ 

Will you say to your grandmother that I am at 
her service ?” 


It is very sad. The Ningpo is 


He 





“Tf it were a business matter, there is no one I | 
would more willingly——ask to help us; but as | 
you say it is a matter of friendship, I must refuse | 
your kindness.” 

Mr. Sargent was vexed with himself, and dis. | 
appointed with her. He supposed that she had mis- | 
interpreted his motives. Between the two, he was 
driven to a sudden unresolved action of appeal. 

‘** Miss Burton,” he said, “for God’s sake, do not | 
misunderstand me, and attribute to mercenary motives | 
the offer I make only in the confidence that you will | 
not do me such an injustice.’’ 

Lucy was greatly distressed. Her colour went 
and came for a few moments, and then she spoke. 

“Mr. Sargent, I am just as anxious that you 
should understand me; but I am in a great difficulty, 
and have to throw myself on your generosity.” 

She paused again, astonished to find herself making 
aspeech. But she did not pause long. 

“T refuse your kindness,” she said, “ only because 
I am not free to lay myself under such obligation to 
you.—Do not ask me to say more,” she added, finding 
that he made no reply. 

But if she had looked in his face, she would have 
seen that he understood her perfectly. Honest dis- 
appointment and manly suffering were visible enough 
on his countenance. But he did not grow ashy pale, 
as some lovers would at such an utterance. He 
would never have made, under any circumstances, a 
passionate lover, though an honest and true one; for 
he was one of those balanced natures which are never 
all in one thing at once. Hence the very moment 
he received a shock was the moment in which he 
began to struggle for victory. Something called to 
him, as Una to the Red-Cross Knight when face to 
face with the serpent Error— 


“Strangle her, else she sure will strangle thee.” 


Before Lucy’s eyes and his met, he had mastered 
his countenance at least. 

“T understand you, Miss Burton,’ he said, in a 
calm voice which only trembled a little—and it was. 
then that Lucy ventured to look at him—“ and 1 
thank you. Please to remember that if you ever 
need a friend, I am at your service.” 

Without another word, he lifted his hat and went 
away. 

Lucy hastened home full of distress at the thought 
of her grandmother’s grief, and thinking all the way 
how she could convey the news with least of a shock; 
but when she entered the room, she found her already 
in tears, and Mr. Stopper seated by her side comfort- 
ing her with commonplaces. 
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EARL BROWNLOW. 





IN AFFECTIONATE REMEMBRANCE OF 
JOHN WILLIAM SPENCER, EARL BROWNLOW. 


APPARELLED richly in presence of the Gods, 
With crown upon his brow, the old Greek stood, 
And offered up his soul at sacrifice : 

Even then the tidings came, ** Thy Son is dead !” 


They saw the sharp words pierce him through and 
through, 

The firm lip quiver, and the fave grow white: 

They saw the strong man tremble to the knees: 

Slowly the big drops gathered in his eyes; 

Slowly he took the crown from off his head, 

And let it fall to the ground, as one who feels 

Heart-broke all over—for his pride of life 

Hath faded, and his strength is spilled in dust. 


But when the Messenger went on to tell 

The exulting story, how the valiant youth 
Had lost a life to win a country’s love; 

How bravely he had borne him in the battle : 
How well he fought, how gloriously he fell ; 
The weeping father put his war-look on, 
And rose up with the stature of his soul— 


| All his life listening at the hungry ear ; 
| His eyes burned with the splendour of quenched 


tears! 


| He stooped and picked the crown up from the ground ; 
| With pillared chin firm-set, and brave mouth clenched, 


In calm resolve to bear, and on his face 
A smile as if of sword-light, he arose; 
Gently replaced it on his brow, and wore 


| It proudly, as the visible symbol of 


That other awful crown, which darkened down. 


| So, when the word came that our friend was dead, 


We bowed beneath the burden of our loss, 
And could have straightway grovelled, prone in dust ; 
But thinking of the happy death he died, 


| And thinking of the holy life he lived, 


And knowing he was one of those that soon 
Attain their starry stature, and are crowned, 
We were up-borne from earth, as if on wings: 


|| A sun-burst in the soul dried up the tears: 


For his dear sake, we could afford to smile. 


Why should we weep, when ’tis so well with him ? 
Our Loss even cannot measure his great Gain ! 
Why should we mourn when death is but a mask 
Through which we know the face of Life beyond ? 
For such a vestal soul as his, so pure, 

We almost saw the angel shining through, 

*T was but a step from out our muddy street 

Of earth, on to the pavement all of pearl! 


i Why should we weep? We do not bury Love. 
| Death emptiecth the House, but not the Heart— 


i That keeps its darlings safe, tho’ out of sight. 


Let us uplift the eyelids of the mind, 
To see the living Love who dwelt awhile 
In that frail body, now an Angel of Light, 





All jubilant upon the hills of God. 

This gloom we feel, this mourning that we wear, 
Is but the shadow of his lordlier height. 

Why should we weep, who have another friend 
In Heaven, another tie to draw us Home, 

A firmer foothold in the Infinite, 

Another voice to greet us thro’ the Void ? 


The dearest souls, you know, must part in sleep, 
And death is but a little longer night. 

A little while, and we shall wake to find 

Our lost ones with us hand-in-hand, and feel 
All years of yearning summed up in a kiss. 
Why should we fear the grave? It is the bed 
Where the King lay in state, with angels round, 
And hallowed it for evermore to us. 

Why should we fear the grave? It is the way 
The Conqueror went, and made the very dust 
Grow starry with the sparkle of His splendour, 
And left the darkness conscious of His presence. 


Thro’ His dear love who hath abolished death, 
We may shut up our graveyards of the heart, 
That look’d so grim of old, and plant anew 

This Garden of our God to smile with flowers. 


Why do we shrink so from Eternity ? 

We are in Eternity from Birth, not Death! 
Eternity is not beyond the stars— 

Some far Hereafter—it is Here, and Now ! 
The Kingdom of Heaven is Within, so near 
We do not see it, save by spirit-sight. 

We shut our eyes in prayer, and we are there 
In thought; and thoughts are spirit-things ; 
Realities upon the other side. 

In death we close our eyelids once for all, 

To pass for ever, and seem far away. 

And yet the distance does not lie in death: 
Death’s not the only door of spirit-world, 

Nor Visibility sole sign of Presence ! 

The Near or Far is in our depth of Love, 

And height of Life: we look Without, and find 
Our Lost Ones are beyond all human reach: 
We feel within, and lo! they are nestling near. 


Flow soft, ye tears, adown my Lady’s face, 

And bathe the broken spirit with your balm, 

And melt the cloud about her into drops 

That glister with the light of Heaven's own smile. 
She sorroweth not as those who have no hope: 
Her House is not left loveless—desolate ! 

Oh, grief, lie lightly on my Lady’s brow! 

She gave her best of life in love for him: 

A crown of glory wears the dear bowed head 
That hath grown grey in noble sacrifice! 


Ah me! I know the heart must have its way: 
I know the ache of utter loneliness ; 
The silence, never broken by a sound 
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We still keep listening for—the spirit’s loss 

Of its old clinging place, that makes our life 

A dead leaf, drifting desolately free— 

The many thousand things we had to say ; 

And on the dear still face that hushing look, 

As if the sweet life-music yet went on, 

Though too far off for hearing (as it doth). 
Thrice have I wrestled, and been thrown by Death: 
Thrice have I given my dear ones to the Grave. 
And yet I know—see it, in spite of tears— 
These are His ways to draw us nearer Him, 
And we must climb by pathways of the cloud. 


O Lady! let mine be the songbird’s part, 

That singeth after rain, and shakes the wet 

Down, with his thrillings, from the drooping spray, 
And sets it softly springing nigher heaven, 

That smiles out ’twixt the clouds with gladdest blue! 


What did we ask, with all our love for him, 

But just a little breath of fuller life 

To float the labouring lungs? and God hath sent 
Him Life itself; full, everlasting life! 

What did we pray for? rest, even for a night, 
That he might rise with sleep’s most golden dews 
Refreshed, and feel the morning in his soul ? 

And God hath given him His eternal rest. 

We could not offer freedom for one hour 

From that dread weight they bear, who try and try 
For years and years to shake Death’s shadow off ; 
And God hath made him free for Evermore. 


Before me hangs his picture on the wall, 

Alive still with the loving, cordial eyes; 

How tenderly their winsome lustre laughed ! 
The fine pale face pathetically sweet, 

So thin with suffering, that it seemed all soul, 
We feared the angels might be kissing it 

Too often, and too wooingly for us: 

The hands too exquisitely delicate, 

| That day by day were gliding from our grasp ; 
They used to make my heart ache many a time! 


| I see another picture now! the form 

| Ye sowed in weakness hath been raised in power,— 
| A palace of pleasure for the old prison of pain! 
The same kind face, but changed and glorified. 
In outer likeness of the indwelling love. 

From life’s unclouded summit it looks back 
And sweetly smiles at all the sorrows past, 
With such a look as taketh away grief: 

No longer pale, and there is no more pain; 
His face is rosed with Heaven’s eternal bloom; 
For he hath found the land of health at last, 
The One Physician who can cure all ills; 

And he hath eaten of the tree of life, 

And felt immortal balms, in brain and breast, 
Make lusty life that lightens forth in love. 


I see we caught a glimpse, in many ways, 
Of the blest shape his spirit weareth now. 

A sweeter, nobler nature, could not breathe ; 
He was affection in the human form. 





But, gentle as he was, how gallantly 

He bore his suffering—kept the worst from sight! 
How freely would he spend his little hoard 

Of saved-up strength, with spirit lordly and blithe, 
To enrich a welcome and make gladder cheer! 

He had the heroic flash of English blood : 

And to the poor he was all tender heart. 

The very last time that he talked with me, 

His trouble was to know how poor folks live 
Upon so small a pittance, and he sighed 

For life, for strength to do more than he could ; 
And in his kingly eyes great sadness reigned. 
Indeed, indeed, as the old poet saith, 

He was a very perfect gentle knight. 


To me his life is like the innocent flower 

That springs up for the light and spreads for love, 
Breathes fragrantly in gratitude to God, 

And in sweet odours passes from our sight. 

But there’s no jot of all his promise lost, 

Each golden hint shall have fulfilment yet, 

All that was heavenliest perfected in Heaven! 
All the shy modesties of secret soul 

That breathed like violets hidden in the duslk ; 
The folded fragrance, the unfingered bloom ; 
The unsunned riches of his rarer self, 

Are shut up softly to be saved by Him 

Who gave us of the Flower, but keeps the Fruit. 


The best his life could grow on earth is given, 
The rest can ripen till ye meet in heaven. 


And, dear my Lady, little can we guess 

What God hath planned for those he loves so well, 
And beckons home so early to Himself. 

May some full foretaste of his perfect peace 

Fall on you, soiacing with solemn joy. 

Of such as he was, there be few on earth ; 

Of such as he is, there are many in heaven ; 

And Life is all the sweeter that he lived; 

And Death is all the brighter that he died ; 

And Heaven is all the happier that he’s there. 


And ’tis so sweet to feel, as under-foot 

The path slopes for the valley of Death’s Shade, 
Our best half landed in the better life— 

The balance leaning on the other side— 

And we are weaning kindly to leave go 

Our hold of earth; and as the evening gloom 
Gathers, to know our stars smile overhead— 
Glad memories of Hesper gentleness— 

Bright Phosphor-hopes that tell of coming day— 
And death grows radiant with our Shining Ones. 


Blessed are they whose treasures are in Heaven! 
Their grief’s so rich it needs no comforting. 


Let us put.on the robe of readiness ; 

The golden trumpet will be sounding soon 

That bids us to the gathering in the Heavens! 

Let us press forward to their summit of life 

Who have won the regions of eternal rest, 

And there is no more parting, no more pain. 
GERALD MASSEY. 
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Dvurine the last fifteen years, quite enough has 
been said about the sanctity of the body; and the 
protest against the strange fancy that we honour and 
please God by impoverishing, torturing, and marring 
the beauty of what He “curiously wrought,” has run 
|| into extravagance. A few sensible men proclaimed 
war against the saintliness of physical weakness, 
filth, and suffering ; and before long their wholesome 
doctrine was incessantly reiterated with all the pas- 
sion of fanaticism in every part of the country; the 
new gospel found its way into innumerable sermons 
and lectures, into the columns of every newspaper 
and the pages of every popular magazine. “ Great 
was the company of the preachers.” The “tub” 
became a means of grace; and a clean skin the sure 
means of getting acleanheart. Volunteer regiments 
|| were addressed as though they were religious orders, 
|| destined to regenerate the moral life of the nation. 
|| Cricket, rowing, running, and jumping, were to do 
|| men more good than praying; and the “trainer” 
|| was to accomplish the work which the preacher and 
|| the philosopher had attempted in vain. 
|| Nodoubt it is a very fine thing for a man to be 
|| able to -walk forty miles a day, but that does not 

make him a saint. There is no virtue in being sickly ; 
|| but neither, so far as I can see, is it the highest attri- 
|| bute of piety to have the digestion of an ostrich, or 
|| the lungs of a racehorse. Many a fool has had 
|| muscles of iron, and nerves of steel; and I imagine 
| that it is even possible to be a member of the Alpine 
| Club, and yet to break all the Commandments. 

Still it is true that both the Jewish and the Chris- 





| tian Scriptures speak of our physical nature with 

honour. They never represent the body as the work 
of some inferior, and perhaps malignant deity, who 
| so contrived it that we should be constantly tempted 
| tosin. It is God’s own handiwork—“ fearfully and 


wonderfully made.” It is the visible temple of the 

Holy Ghost—the only visible temple in which God 
| has dwelt since the glory passed away from the inner 
sanctuary at Jerusalem. Death is not to destroy it. 
Sown in corruption, it isto be raised in incorruption ; 
sown in weakness, it is to be raised in power. The 
Incarnation and the prophecy of the Resurrection 
have finally redeemed it from contempt. That God 
was manifest in the flesh is the fundamental article 
of the Christian creed; and when we listen to the 
desolate words, “dust to dust, ashes to ashes,” we 
confidently believe that the time is coming when 
“all that are in the graves” shall hear the voice 
of the Son of God “and shall come forth;” that 
| the gracious form and the kindly face have not 
| Vanished for ever; that the body, not the same flesh 
and blood indeed, but still the body which it has been 
pleasant for us to look upon on earth, will reappear 
among the shining splendours of heaven. 

The body, therefore, with its instincts and wants, 
is not to be treated as the enemy of the soul, but as 
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ite friend—a friend of inferior rank, but still a friend. 
It asks for warmth and clothing, food and shelter, and 
for ease and rest after labour; and it should have 
them all. Let men say what they will in praise of 
the celestial influence of hunger, whether voluntary 
or involuntary, it is difficult to see that hunger encou- 
rages any human virtue, or any Christian grace. As 
for a hard and severe life, as a rule it is probably as 
injurious to the intellect and the heart, as it certainly 
is to physical health and beauty. "When the Apostles 
warned men against ‘“fleshly lusts,’ there is no 
reason to suppose that they meant to require Christian 
people to live a life of discomfort and privation. 

But that it is necessary, if we are to live a pure 
and devout life, that we should firmly control our 
inferior instincts and passions, has been the common 
faith of all saints; and carelessness in the discipline 
of the body is, perhaps, the real cause of the miser- 
ably ignoble life of many Christian men. They 
have no strong and clear vision of God, no vivid 
anticipation of everlasting blessedness and purity. 
Their love for Christ smoulders like a half-extin- 
guished fire —without heat, without brightness, 
without intensity. ‘ Fleshly lusts” unsubdued are 
the true explanation of their moral weakness and 
spiritual sluggishness. If a man is conscious that 
his spiritual nature has no elasticity, that his re- 
ligious life is dull and heavy, that his prayers have 
no heart in them, and his thanksgivings no rapture, 
that his Christian work is fecble and mechanical, a 
burden to himself and no blessing to others, let him 
ask whether the flesh has not mastered the spirit, and 
set himself vigorously to assert his freedom. 


Let him ask himself, for instance, whether he 
would not be a better man if he drank less. It is 
not merely men who drink till they are drunk that 
are guilty of intemperance, there are many people 
who do what is perhaps worse than that. I have 
heard able medical men give it as their deliberate 
opinion that a man who gets drunk once a month 
receives less physical injury than a man who never 
loses self-command, but drinks habitually more than 
he ought. Which suffers most morally, it may be 
hard to determine. Unhappily, drinking which does 
not end in positive intoxication is regarded as inno- 
cent. The men who are guilty of it would resent 
even an implied censure on their excesses. They 
think they “‘live freely,” but that they are blameless. 
Their friends become used to their habits; mere 
acquaintances say that they never seem very bright 
or active, but charge them with no sin; their own 
consciences are drugged into silence; but all moral 
nobleness and all lofty devotion inevitably disappear 
from their character. It will not do to speak of exces- 
sive drinking as a vice of which only the poor are guilty. 
No rank orculture exempts us from danger. Medical 
men have assured me again and again that in houses 
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where no one would suspect it, actual drunkenness is 
the real cause of apparently inexplicable illness. Now 
and then I have been shocked at finding that women, 
educated women of good family, and occupying a good 
| social position, are guilty of it. There are circum- 
|| stances which make the temptation to this vice specially 
perilous to women whose circumstances exempt them 
from the necessity of earning their own bread. Take 
| the case of a young girl whose home before marriage 
was a very bright and merry one ; she was surrounded 
with brothers and sisters and troops of friends; her 
| mind was oceupied with her music, her drawing, and 
her books; two or three times a year she made long 
visits to relatives at a distance; she was as free from 
eare as the lilies that neither sow nor spin, or as 
the birds of the air that make the spring-time 
j}| merry with their songs; her whole life was joyous, 
|| varied, and animated. After marriage she has to 
|| spend the greater part of nearly every day at home 
| and alone. Her husband leaves her directly after 
.| breakfast, and does not return till night. She has 
| her home and servants to attend to; but to a bright, 
| clever girl the managing of household affairs is apt to 
become depressing. She has children by-and-by, 
perhaps, but the society of children does not give her 
the intellectual stimulus and excitement to which she 
| has been accustomed. Her heart dies down. She 
| gets weary of the grey, dull sky under which she 
| lives, and the habit steals almost insensibly upon her 
| of taking stimulants to make her pulse beat faster 
| and her spirits move more lightly. If she does not 
| ‘break it off at once, she is lost. Let her do anything 
that is at all innocent to escape from her doom. Let 
her get to her music again or to her drawing; let 
her spend her time in dressing herself daintily, or in 
manufacturing the gossip which is common at morning 
calls; better still—if she can—let her give herself 
vigorously to some kindly, womanly, Christian work 
for the poor, in which she can find a real interest. 
i! Anyhow, let her get some colour, some animation 
into her life from harmless sources, or else she will 
soon beruined; unless she can find healthy excitement 
somewhere, the dulness, stillness, and sameness of 
'| ‘her life will be her destruction. 


There is another vice to which we Englishmen are 
|| specially prone. Our climate makes a large amount 
|| of solid food necessary to us, and for want of genius 
to do better we eat grossly. We have no scruples 
about it. We are ravenous and voracious, and feel 
|| no self-reproach. I am inclined to think that good 
| eookery might do at least as much for the morals of 
| the country as gymnastics. Dine in Paris on fourteen 
courses, and you feel lighter and brighter when you 

| have finished than when you began; “do justice,’’ 
i| as the phrase is, to an English dinner of the old 
|| fashioned sort, and, without the liberal assistance of 
|| sherry and champagne, you are too stupid to talk of 
anything except local politics and the state of the 
crops. French wines will never become popular in 
this country till we get French cooks. The ethics of 
dining is a neglected branch of the science of morals 





which urgently requires investigation. Meantime, 
let men remember that excessive eating is a foul and 
disgusting vice ; its evil effects may be less obvious 
than those of excessive drinking, but they are not 


less real, perhaps they are not less serious. All the |! 
finer sensibilities of the soul, all moral grace and || 
beauty, are perhaps more certain to perish in the |! 


glutton than even in the drunkard. 


The moral degradation which comes from another | 


“ fleshly lust’’—physical indolence—it is less easy to 
define. 


Few men can help working ; most men have to work 
hard. But sluggishness, an indisposition to make 
any exertion unless compelled to make it, is some- 
times to be met with even in this restless and active 
age, and in every social condition. I mean that there 
are people who can never be induced to put out their 
strength, and who never do anything with their 
“might.’? We all know men who continue to the 
end of their days “ unfulfilled prophecies ;”” who have 
shown in their youth the promise of high achieve- 
ment, and perhaps the sign of genius, but who leave 
the world with their fortunes unmade, or their poems 
unwritten, or their schemes of philosophy unorganized, 
or their social and political reforms unattempted. 
Such men are often illustrations of the failure that is 
the inevitable penalty of indolence. Its moral effects 
are not less disastrous. 

As for some of the tests of sluggishness which are 
often to be found in good books written for young 
people, it is difficult to see their value. I cannot 
perceive, for instance, what virtue there can be in 
getting up several hours before daylight in the month 
of January. To make early rising, for its own sake, 
one of the cardinal virtues, has always seemed to me 
utterly preposterous. Why should we not wait, as 
Charles Lamb puts it, till the world is “aired’’ before 
we venture out? Ifa man can do more work in the 
day when he lies till half-past seven, than when he 
gets up at half-past five, if he is better tempered at 
breakfast-time, if his mind is fresher and his heart 
kindlier, for the rest of the day, it passesmy comprehen- 
sion why he should turn out at the earlierhour. Some 
people think he ought; and I have honestly tried to 
discover some intelligible explanation of what seems 
to me this singular article of faith, but I cannot. If 
through rising late on week-days, a man has to hurry 
away to business without family prayer, if his tem- 
per is ruffled morning after morning by the haste 
and disorder in which it involves him ; if he gets up 
so late on Sunday that he has to make a violent effort 
to reach his place of worship in tolerable time, and 
gradually comes to think that he is quite early enough 
if he is in his seat five minutes after service has be- 
gun, then of course he is to be blamed ; but though 
I have areal respect for traditional wisdom, I have 
never been able to understand why a man should get 
up at unseemly hours in the night for the mere sake 
of doing it. 

There is a Sluggishness, however, which is fatal to 








Most of us may thank God that the very || 
circumstances of our life keep us safe from this sin. 
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manly energy and Christian earnestness. Some men 
|| fall into such physical habits that they never seem to 
| be fairlyawake. Hard work of every kind, whether of 
|| muscle or brain, they systematically evade. They 
| “take things easy.”’ They “do not excite them- 
| selves.” They think they are very harmless, and 
| even very praiseworthy people ; and do not see that 
indolence has grown upon them till the soul is no 

| longer master of itself, or of the body which ought 
to serve it. The immorality of their life it may 

| perhaps be impossible to make clear to them; but 
they may be made to perceive that habits which de- 

| stroy all intensity, and depth, and vehemence of reli- 
|| gious feeling must involve them in guilt. Every 
spiritual impulse is enfeebled, every devout affection is 

| deadened, every act of worship is made a weariness by 
| the sluggishness into which they have permitted 
|| themselves to sink. The fiery chariot in which the 
| soul should rise triumphantly to heaven in exult- 
ing praise and rapturous adoration has had all its 
splendours quenched; now and then they may be 

| feebly stirred by the fervour and passion of men of 
| nobler temper, but it is only for a moment; “ of the 
earth, earthy,’ they have become incapable of the 


|, diviner movements and joys of the spiritual life. 


|| Very wonderful is the intimate connection, the 
|| subtle interaction, between the forces of our physical 
|| and moral nature. It is one of the chief mysteries of 
| our mysterious being. But it is nota mystery merely ; 

| it is a fact of infinite practical significance which can- 
|| not be ignored without grave peril. The intelligent 
|| recognition of it would save many good people from 
much sorrow, as it would save others from grievous 

| sin. I should like to have the “ Diaries” which re- 
|| cord the spiritual experience of certain excellent per- 
|| sons, illustrated with notes by wise physicians who 
had known them intimately. Periods of spiritual 
desertion, when “the light of God’s countenance”’ 

|| was hidden from them, apparently without any reason, 
might receive a very instructive explanation. It 
| might be found that God had been less arbitrary, or 
as they would say less sovereign, in his treatment of 
| them than they supposed. I once tried whether the 
strange vicissitudes of glory and gloom which oc- 
| curred in the interior life of an eminently good man 
| could be accounted for by the physical causes which 
his own diary suggested; and though the materials 
|| af my command were, of course, very imperfect, as’ I 
|| had never known him, and could only infer what his 
| physical history was from accidental and fragmentary 
_ hints occurring here and there among the record of 
his labours, his thanksgivings, his confessions, and his 

| bitter cries to God for the restoration of spiritual j joy, 
| the attempt was not altogether unsuccessful. A wise 





discipline of the body would free many a devout soul 
from the evil thoughts with which it is haunted, and 
which are supposed to come from evil spirits, from |; 
the gloomy fears which are interpreted as signs of 
a deep-rooted unbelief, and from the despondency 
which is regarded as the result of the Divine dis- 
pleasure. 

Let no one suppose that I ascribe to merely physi- 
cal causes all the unspeakable joy and all the un- 
speakable agony which find a place in the spiritual 
history of every man who is endeavouring to live, and 
move, and have his being in God. This material 
universe may be an illusion; its stars and suns, its 
mountains and oceans, may all be a mere fleeting 
show, projected by the action of the powers of my 
own inexplicable nature, and without any solid and 
substantial being ; but that my soul is saddened and 
blessed by its failures and triumphs, by the eclipse of 
the divine glory, and by the recovery of the beatific 
vision—this I cannot doubt. It is, however, equally 
certain that body and soul, flesh and spirit, are so 
strangely blended, that the lights and shadows which 
chase each other across our interior life, do not all 
come from the upper heavens. By honouring the 
laws of our physical nature, some of us might come 
to live a more equable spiritual life. 


As for “ fleshly lusts” which betray us into sin, the 
line of duty is simple and definite—we must “‘abstain”’ 
from them. Every man must learn for himself 
where his own danger lies, and then must resolve, at 
whatever cost, to have done with his sin. Our choice 
lies between yielding to the degrading bondage which 
has made us despise ourselves, and a life inspired 
with the Holy Ghost,—a life of strength, joy, and 
blessedness. It is of no use to try to pray, unless we 
“abstain” from that which makes prayer dull and 
heartless, and renders us incapable of receiving the 
very blessings we ask for. It is of no use to try 
to meditate on the majesty and goodness of God, 
unless we “ abstain” from that which almost incapa- 
citates us for lofty meditation, and which, if for a 
moment we are swept upwards among the harps and 
songs of angels, sinks us down at once into our 
earthly dust again. For some men to rise to a nobler 
life it may be quite as necessary to eat less as to pray 
more ; to spend less time over their wine as to spend 
more time over their Bible ; to ride, to walk, to run, 
to bathe, as to engage in regular and earnest Chris- 
tian work. 

We wait for the redemption of our body; but we 
must not wait for the Resurrection to liberate us from 
“fleshly lusts:” these “war against the soul;” and 
unless they are resolutely resisted and subdued, the 
soul may be in peril of final destruction. 

R. W. DALE. 
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THE GREAT PYRAMID, AND EGYPTIAN LIFE OF 4,000 YEARS AGO. 


FIRST PAPER. 


1. The Pyramids of Egypt generally. 

Wuo has not heard of the Pyramids of Egypt? and 
yet who is there who will venture to respond, “ Oh 
yes, we know all about them.” There are some men, 
though, who may be found, here a few and there a few, 
and when the Pyramids themselves are far out of sight 
—some who will brazen themselves up to utter, as 
from superior knowledge, a few contemptuous remarks 
about them. For did not Sir Walter Scott, in the 
last century, run down the Pyramids of Egypt in his 
writings, and declare them to be simply very ugly 
and very useless? and he was, of course, a great 
authority to all the world of letters. And, seventeen 
centuries earlier, did not the diligent naturalist of 
imperial Rome, the Encyclopedic Pliny, inveigh 
against both the Pyramids and the vain ostentation, 
atrocious cruelty or tyrannical oppression of the 
Egyptian kings, their builders? And six hundred 
years earlier still, were not the Greeks of the old 
country quite furious at their travelling compatriot of 
Halicarnassus for having paid—undeservedly, as they 
held—so much attention to the Pyramids when he 
was ip Egypt. ‘“ What! did not their own divine 
“Greece possess monuments much more worthy of 
* intelligent admiration. Had not Greece the omphalos 
“or navel stone of the whole earth to show in the 
“temple of Delphi, in order to prove that Greece was 
“the centre of the vast world plain? Were not 
“Greek rocks and hills, Greek fountains and groves, 
“all hallowed by the presence of Grecian gods and 
“ goddesses of every degree? And were not the then 
* inhabitants of Greece descended by direct line from 
“those superhuman beings ? What need had a Greek 
“to go to distant Egypt, and admire anything not 
“erected by genius of Grecian artists ?” 

Yet, in spite of this opposition from the most intel- 
lectual nation of the world in the age of 500 z.c., 
nay, indeed, in spite of the 2,400 years of attempts 
by all nations since then to write them down, the 
Pyramids of Egypt refuse to be driven into oblivion. 
These most irrepressible monuments will even still 
assert their right to a hold and influence over the 
general human mind, which no dicta of chosen philo- 
sophers of any age has ever been able to do away with, 
and which even still shows itself superior to the effects 
produced by all more recent buildings. Only in last 
month’s number of a contemporary journal, an elo- 
quent writer therein—a charming painter, too, of 
word-scenes, sketched in with forcible truth from the 
very life—describing his winter voyage up the Nile, 
is great on the beneficence of the mighty river, the 
agricultural wealth of the favoured strip of well- 
watered land on either bank, and the glories of Nile 
vegetation; he can descant, too, at any length on the 
manners and customs of either the present tulip- 
coloured crowds of Muslim inhabitants, or the earlier 





and sterner actors in Egyptian history ; and he can 
conduct us, like a well-trained guide, in and out 
amongst half-ruined Sultans’ tombs, or wholly ruined 
Ramsean temples, and even break open sarcophagi, 
and unroll the mummied corpses, in wealth of gar- 
rulous delight and descriptive phraseology ; but when 
he comes to speak of the Pyramids, what does he say 
then? "Why, he has merely a gasp or two of some 
deep-felt awe which nearly overpowers him, and 
makes him relate that he has known a large, laughing, 
talking, hilarious party of men, when their dahabeah 
boat had passed some obstructing object on the river 
bank—has known them suddenly hushed into invo- 
luntary silence at the mere appearance, on the distant 
horizon, of the Pyramids—these mysterious sentinels 
of another age, but still on their watch over the 
doings of men. 

And again, another author, of pure artistic turn, who 
had delineated the adventures of the several Brown, 
Jones, and Robinsons of his party, and figured them 
playing their idle pranks or mischievous pleasures in 
every temple of Egypt, from distant Abusimbel down 
to Phile, Thebes, Abydos, and even the tombs of 
Benihassan—when at last he comes to the end of his |, 
book, and cannot conclude without a picture of the 
‘Pyramids,’ and does insert one with that name 
below it—what are its contents? No Pyramids 
visible certainly; but in the midst of a flat desert 
plain, a whole crowd of modern travellers on Cairo 
donkeys, preceded by a gorgeous dragoman similarly 
mounted, may be seen; and they are all suddenly 
stopped in the midst of a wild hurry-scurrying canter 
—stopped quite short, and the animals thrown back 
on their haunches; while the riders gaze speechless 
at something they have just caught sight of in front 
of them, but out of the limits of the plate. All the 
available area of that pictured surface is occupied in 
portraying this mental effect on animals and men. 
What can the object be, then, which produces such 
eminent consequences? Why, the Pyramids of 
course, and nothing but the Pyramids could have 
done it. The artist accordingly writes their name 
underneath, but was too wise and cautious a man to 
attempt with his pencil what he knew to be far 
above the powers of that limited instrument. 


2. The Great Pyramid. 

But that device of the artist to get out of his artis- 
tical difficulty, is evidently only the same species of 
trick as Sir Joshua Reynolds's prize-student’s method 
at the Royal Academy, when he made Agamemnon, 
at the sacrifice of Iphigenia, show his deep mental 
emotion by concealing his face—a pictorial, or rather 
histrionic, action which is effective once, but when 
repeated becomes an impertinence intolerable, and a 
proof of weakness in the author concerned. "Where- 
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fore we are bound in this latest writing on the 
|| Pyramid subject to attempt, with whatever little 
'| amount of gifts to that end we may possess, to present 
\| before our readers some more definite and straight- 
forward particulars of what the Pyramids really are ; 
or to indicate possibly whereupon they do thus exert, 
|| and always have exerted, throughout the whole of 
|| human written history, and probably for a much 
|| longer period still, so remarkable an effect on the 
|| mind of man. 

Not indeed that we can hope to do more within the 
brief limits of two papers, than to lay down a few step- 
ping stones for the foundations of the requisite know- 
ledge; but some such firm, unyielding blocks of granite 
to form a beginning are precisely what are required 
|| just now, in the midst of the seas of doubt and loose 
sands of conjecture, or fancy, or mere esthetic revel- 
lings on the topic which are at present afflicting so- 
ciety. And whatever we attempt in this simple road- 
making manner, we can at least promise shall be in 
the plainest of language; and, if in the slowest, yet in 
|| the securest of steps. 

Now hitherto we have spoken of the pyramids of 
Egypt only generally, or vaguely; and as they 
stretch along the course of her river at intervals, in 
separate groups, for nearly fifty miles of latitude, it 
is important to warn our readers, that from the time 
of Herodotus to our own, universal popular instinct 
has invariably singled out the Jeezeh group, which is 
in latitude 30°, as containing all that is really impor- 
tant to study under that mysterious name “the 
pyramids.” Not only so too, but the Jeezeh group of 
three large and six smaller pyramids derives all of its 
unique importance, in the very land of pyramids, 
from one of their number only—viz., the greatest of 
them all, or that one which is known the wide world 
over as “the Great Pyramid;” and which, when 999 
out of every 1000 travellers have once seen and 
touched, they leave the neighbourhood for ever, their 
minds satiated with content. 

On this point, strange to say, while intuitive human 
instinct has always been settled, and has by the last 
applications of modern science been proved to be 
right, yet the varied forms of literary learning which 
have in the interval dominated the field, never had 
any sufficient explanation to give. - Nay, even up to 
|| the present moment, if appeal be made to the hiero- 

logists, Egyptologists, and other modern decipherers 
of ancient hieroglyphics—and who have done much 
very able and important work in translating the 
legends on many and many an Egyptian temple, 
tomb, or statue—when these undoubtedly sage scholars 
are applied to on the subject, they declare there is 
nothing importantly different in the Great Pyramid 
from all other Egyptian pyramids ; that is, of course, 
they know of nothing, and can by their art and 
science perceive nothing. Some of them even occa- 
sionally lose patience at being so often asked the 
same question; and declare roundly, “that the Great 
“Pyramid is merely a king’s tomb, like any other 
“pyramid, or any other very great building in Egypt ; 
“and that no one possessing the smallest sense or 
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“any experience of what the ancient Egyptians were, 
“should ever have had the slightest doubt on the 
“ point.” 

But this answer, like the crying of “peace, peace, 
‘‘when there is no peace,”’ gives little rest and less satis- 
faction to the inquiring and sensitive souls of mankind. 
Some hidden impulse, above philosophy to explain, 
causes them invariably to reject it; so that ever and 
anon arises once again the demand— Why hangs 
“there so much traditional lore about the Great 
“Pyramid in particular ; why is it connected in the || 
“legends of many nations with Seth and Enoch; | 
‘why has it so often been claimed as a treasure-house | 
* of scientific information ?”” "When these questions, | 
too, come’ to be joined with the reports of some scien- 
tific travellers who have carefully examined the Great | 
Pyramid, and are supplemented by their further 
demands to know “what need had the corpse of a 
“king for a thorough and complete system of venti- | 
“ation to his sarcophagus-chamber? Why was the | 
“interior of the king’s tomb so perfectly plain and 
“void of all ornament of carving, painting, or hiero- | 
* glyphics, when his subjects revelled in such things | 
‘up to the utmost extent of their wealth? Why were | 
“the passages leading to the supposed secret sepul- 
“ chral chamber lined with white stone, as if to lead a 
* would-be depredator, and without a chance of mis- 
“sing his way, right up to the very place, where, on 
“the sepulchral theory, he ought not to go? Why 
“was so different a shape employed for a king’s tomb 
‘to all his subjects’ tombs, prince and peasant alike ? 
“Why did pyramid building cease so early in Egyp- | 
“tian history, that it had become a forgotten art in 
“the times of Egypt’s chief greatness under the so- 
“called new Empire at Thebes, Luxor, and Karnak ; 
“yet an empire earlier than the siege of Troy ; when 
“the Egyptian kings too were richer, more des- || 
* potic, and more fond of grand sepulture than at any | 
‘ former period of their history ?”’ | 

When all these additional questions were asked of 
the learned men who had up to that time engrossed 
the Great Pyramid, as their own peculiar possession 
in the field of science—and when those learned men |! 
answered again, “that the questions were silly ; hadi 
“no point in them; were quite unrecognised by 
‘interpreters of hieroglyphics; and that the Great 
“Pyramid must be simply an Egyptian tomb, because 
“there were many Egyptian tombs round about it” — 
the world, we suspect, began to doubt whether hiero- 
glyphiology was a science, after all, really capable of, 
or adapted to, being applied with much force to a 
building like the Great Pyramid, ostensibly and 
mainly without any hieroglyphics. 

The world was, however, so perfectly tired out and 
sick at heart with the fruitlessness of all efforts 
hitherto to discover, what it believed to be the real 
secret, or efficient cause, or worthy object of the 
Great Pyramid—that seeing, moreover, how the 
monument was daily disintegrating and decaying, 
partly by the slow action of even the exceedingly 
dry climate of Egypt, but much more by reason of 
the destructive hand of man; the world, we. say; 
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seemed generally to give itself up to despair, and dis- 
believed that the secret would ever be discovered. 
Nay, indeed, those who might have been more hope- 
ful, even took rather a melancholy pleasure in insist- 
ing that every possible opportunity and means for 
making such a discovery were now gone for ever with 
| the ages that were passed; those ages which had in 
their flight carried most of the fiducial markings of 
the Great Pyramid with them; and certainly all its 
exterior surface, together with the inscription reported 
| so absurdly by Herodotus, on erroneous explanations 
| of a priesthood, ignorant themselves, and bent upon 
| deceiving him : or as the Italian poet Petrocchi (trans- 
lated by the late Rev. C. Strong) expressed the 
| case :— 


“T ask’d of Time: ‘To whom arose this high 
Majestic pile, here mouldering in decay ?’ 
He answer’d not, but swifter sped his way, 
With ceaseless pinions winnowing the sky. 
To Fame I turn’d: ‘Speak thou, whose sons defy 
The waste of years, and deathless works essay !’ 
She heaved a sigh, as one to grief a prey, 
And silent, downward cast her tearful eye. 
Onward I pass’d, but sad and thoughtful grown, 
When, stern in aspect, o’er the ruin’d shrine 
I saw Oblivion stalk from stone to stone. 
* Dread Power !’ I cried, ‘ tell me, whose vast design—’ 
He check’d my further speech, in sullen tone; 
* Whose once it was, I care not; now ’tis mine!’” 


3. A New Light. 


One class of man is very fond of saying that “when 
| “things come to the worst, they are sure to mend ;” 


|| while another thinks he has more reason on his side 

| when he exclaims, on witnessing the same pheno- 
mena, that “ man’s extremity is God’s opportunity,” 
and insisting that there is such a thing going on 
still as a Divine government of the world, which 
permeates and fore-ordains all human actions. Into 
that broad question we are not intending to venture ; 
but only set before ourselves the task of describing 
the actual phenomena observed in the course of the 
progress of knowledge touching the Great Pyramid, 
and find them to be as follow. 

Hardly had the foregoing translation been published 
and admired, lamented over and condoled with, than 
there appeared, in the year 1859, a little book by a 
man neither a scientist nor a hierologist, and very 
long past his three-score and ten years of ordinary 
human life—viz., the late John Taylor; and in that 
book its venerable author set forth—on the strength 
of measurements by various learned travellers, and 
already in print among many nations—that no hiero- 
logist’s knowledge, so called, was required to interpret 
the Great Pyramid; for that the things it contained 
or symbolised by mechanical arrangement of parts, 
were such as were entirely unknown to the Egyptians, 
Greeks, Romans, and, indeed, all varieties of man- 
kind, up to extremely recent and Christian days; for 
those things so alluded to, were some remarkable and 
most recondite truths of nature, both abstract and 
applied, which nothing but the progress of modern 
|| Science has at last, and in some cases only very lately 
| indeed, made us otherwise acquainted with. 





Thus the aged John Taylor showed more or less 
clearly that— 

1. The angle at which the sides of the Great Pyra- 
mid (but of no other pyramid throughout all Egypt) 
are inclined towards its central axis, is such, that its 
vertical height is to the continued length of the four 
sides of its base, as the radius to the circumference of 
a circle ; and this is a quantity expressible only in an | 
endless and very peculiar fraction, which lies at the | 
base of mathematics, and which not a few men in the 
world are rather hazy about even yet. 

2. The size of the Great Pyramid had been so 
proportioned, as to indicate the number of turns made | 
by the earth on its axis in the course of a year, in | 
terms of a certain unit of linear measure, whereof | 
the precise and round number of 10,000,000 mea- 
sure the length of the semi-axis of the earth’s rota- | 
tion. 
3. This unit of length was the same as the sacred- 
cubit of the Hebrews, absolutely different from the 
cubits of the Egyptian and other ancient idola- 
trous nations; but identical, again, on division by 
the pyramid number of 5 X 5, or 25, with the inches 
of our own ancestral Anglo-Saxon tribes ; and still the 
same as the present British imperial inch, to within 
one-thousandth part. 

4. A certain empty, lidless, hollow, box-like stone 
vessel in the central chamber of the whole Pyramid— 
well adapted too from its shape to be a standard 
measure of capacity—actually did measure precisely 
the contents of the one laver or four chomers of the 
sacred Hebrews, and also the one chalder or four 
quarters of the Anglo-Saxon system ; to such a nicety 
too, that the present quarters wherein the British 
farmer measures his wheat, and which have nothing 
in existent British metrology to which they refer, 
are yet accurately fourth parts or veritable quarters 
of this stone coffer of the king’s chamber in the Great 
Pyramid; and 

5. So many instances of knowledge infinitely above 
all the human learning of its own age—diverse from 
anything subsequently practised by any heathen 
people—but agreeable with what was taught the 
chosen nation of the Hebrews by its greatest prophet 
of ancient days, viz., Moses, as being “sacred to 
“Jehovah thy God’’—all these things concentered 
in a building full 800 years earlier than the time 
of Moses—made John Taylor come to the final con- 
clusion, that the Great Pyramid itself was neither 
more nor less than—in so far as what it contained 
and was intended to typify or enforce—a building 
erected according to a design furnished to chosen 
men by inspiration from the Almighty himself. 
That it contained in so far a revelation in stone, from 
the same source, though not for the same purposes, 
as the subsequent written revelation accorded to 
Moses and engrossed in the Bible; and, though much 
earlier in point of time, yet with the most admirable 
proofs of authenticability about it, because seen still 
in the very original, and not in a fallible human 
copy—as with a book, copied from some other copy 
equally fallible, and that, again, from another copy, 
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which, together with the original, has long since 
disappeared from the face of the earth. 

Here was a discovery, indeed, to be made in these 
latter days of the world. A revelation in stone, a 
pre-Mosaic revelation too, which throughout history 
had always been before mankind—had always been 
pressing on their spirits and exciting their deepest 
attention, almost innate awe; but was never under- 
\| stood until modern science, working on and on in its 
own appointed channels, has at last furnished to men 
|| certain advanced physical knowledge which is an 
effective key tothe mystery. Proving the latter more- 
| over to be of such noble origin, that its interpre- 
| tation, when securely attained, must be allowed much 
|| of the weight attachable to the Bible itself; while it 
| constitutes the only addition to man’s stock of in- 
| spiration-wisdom, since the Scripture records ceased 
nearly 1,800 years ago. 
|| This surely, even in the mere possibility of its 
|| being true, should have found a trumpet-note capable, 
|| if not of waking the dead, of forcibly calling the 
| attention of the living to the remarkable times we 
|| have fallen on in the history of the world. Know- 
|| ledge has increased, and runs to and fro over the 
surface of the earth, but with so uncertain a purpose, 
that religious persons are more alarmed by, than 
comforted at, its progress. Nota Church in Christen- 
|| dom but is reeling from the indifferentism, if not 
|, sometimes actual atheistical tendencies, of minds 
| brought up and educated within its pale. And what- 
ever the general Church may have already passed 
through, vastly more serious events are in store for 
|| her in the time that is coming. 
| In the recent address of the Lord Rector of a 
|| northern university,—and he too speaking, not as a 
reader of the Bible, caring for, or influenced by any 
| of its prophecies, but merely as a shrewd, worldly 
|| politician, judging of the signs of the times by his 
|, own rules and methods,—even he warns all the 
|, divinity students in the college hall before him, that 
far more difficult problems will have to be solved in 
| their subjects of study in the course of the small re- 
|| mains of the present century, than ever have fallen to 
|, this nation in the times that are past. Wherefore he 
advises them—paraphrasing a great poet’s address to 
| Kings—* Oh, priests,” says he, “be learned; for the 
\| “people under ye is becoming very learned too!” 
| But this maxim is decidedly of the earth, earthy ; 
| and in religion or knowledge of God, no human learn- 

ing can ever presume to stand in place of revelation. 

What, then, ought not to be the fervent delight with 
| which all who understand the dangers, responsibilities, 
and opportunities of our age and position on earth, 
should greet the unexpected news,—that in the 
world’s greatest and oldest wonder celebrated by 
| Man, is contained a record of Divine inspiration ; a 
record never yet understood by any nation, or tongue, 
| or people, but now interpretable? O what delight 
should the announcement have excited! for how 
| Much most requisite illumination may not its kindred 
beams be enabled to shed, on some acknowledged 
| difficulties in Sacred Writ—difficulties which have 





hitherto perplexed every student of Europe, and | 
caused circling rings of doubt and despair to spread | 
through many, many human minds! 

Yet, with the exception of a very few individuals, 
the religious-minded public made no account of John 
Taylor’s announcement ; many openly rebuked it as 
verging on the profane ; others secretly shrunk away || 
from its neighbourhood, for they did not like any ' 
disturbance in the precise stock of ideas which they i 
had been taught from their infancy up; and the irre- || 
ligious turned it into open and heartless ridicule. 

If the Pyramid unit of linear measure was designed 
according to inspiration, why the British inch, || 
they argued, which was practically the same in || 
length, must be inspired too; and then they made , 
scoffing remarks on “ the inspired British inch,” and || 
inveighed against the man who had perpetrated such }| 
a breach in the methods of modern science, as to |! 
bring in inspiration for any of its results. 

Yet what if the original of the said inch was given | 
to men by inspiration in primzval days; and what if 
the Great Pyramid is precisely one of those grand and | 
unprecedented questions which was intended to come | 
on during, and to be the burden of, the latter part of 
the present century; or to form the duty of every | 
man now living to pronounce his own independent 
opinion upon, and.show that his mind is capable of 
judgment, clear, impartial, able, and untainted with 
any prejudices of former teachings! 

Such thoughts occurring to the author of this paper 
in 1864, he examined all available printed original 
authorities, either for or against John Taylor’s con- 
clusions; and finding, after clearing up several 
arithmetical errors and some needless digressions, that 
the chief purport of his announcements was not only | 
corroborated, but rather notably extended into new 
departments of natural knowledge, he—the writer— 
prepared a full account of his researches; and the 
proprietor and publisher of Good Words, just then 
returned from a visit to the Great Pyramid and the 
East, had sufficient of the spirit of faith and the 
spirit of earnestness to undertake the publishing of 
that account as an independent octavo book, under 
the title of “Our Inheritance in the Great Py- 
ramid.” 

“What! are you too a believer in the Great Pyra- 
“mid! Is that your idea of making scientific obser- 
“ vations—viz., not to observe Nature herself, but to 
“go and read off something already done to your 
“hand and stuck up in an old building? just as if || 
‘any ancient men knew more than we do of modern 
“science! The whole thing is a mere lusus ingenit. 
“You have contrived very cleverly to pick a bit here 
“and a bit there out of the conflicting accounts of 
“modern travellers, and have made a very pretty 
“ piece of patchwork to look at—but no one will care 
* for it. You'll lose your character altogether as an 
“astronomer if you begin to bring inspiration into 
“ any of your references; so the sooner you leave the 
“Pyramid alone the better for you. Indeed, by 
** dropping it, much more than by holding on to its 
“ crumbling old stones, will you show that you have 
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“‘ something of the true wisdom of the learned Egyp- 
| “ tians about you.” 

Such were, amongst many others, the remarks 
| showered on the author, from sources both public and 
| private, immediately after the appearance of the 
| above-mentioned book. And the author’s mental 
resolve in reply was :—“ That he fully believed in the 
“powers of modern science to settle, by correct mea- 
| “surements of the Pyramid, whether John Taylor's 
“theories of its objects, purposes, and inspiration 
| “origin, were true or not. That it was strictly in 
| accordance with the methods of modern science, to 
| “test any material thing whatever, by observation 
“and measure in number and weight. And if the 
* subject should be found, on actual trial, to admit of 
| “rigid examinations of that order, no theory founded 
| “on the results and closely representing them should 
| “be called a /usus ingenii, but rather ‘ the truth of the 
case.’ And finally, that to the best of his poor judg- 
| “ment, though earnest consideration, no opportunity 
| ‘of equal importance to the best interests of all man- 
“‘kind—should John Taylor’s theory prove to hold— 
‘had occurred within the compass of modern science 


practical part of his labours, is compelled for the time 
to let the theory itself drop almost into oblivion ; or, 
at least, into a very second-rate position of mere 
occasional use. As, for instance, to let its office be, 
just to keep in his remembrance that some one prac- 
tical feature of the thing to be measured “being of 
‘importance in the theory,” he had better measure 
it again and again with all his pains, and all his 
varied instrumental means ; while some other feature 
being “‘ by-the-bye only,”’ and quite on one side of the 
theoretical idea, may be passed over comparatively 
quickly, if he is much pressed for time. 

This system, at all events, was that which the 
writer found it expedient to adopt when once he came || 
face to face with the Great Pyramid, where it stands |} 
in majestic grandeur, the silent monarch of a lifeless, 
yellow, desert scene of sun-scorched rocks and arid | 
sands on the western, Libyan, or more intensely | 
African, side of Egypt's fertile valley. 

The writer endeavoured even, for awhile, to free 
himself from all theoretical ideas, and to inyestigate 
the huge and mysterious subject before him as though | 
it had been some new and simple scientific wonder | 





“to assist in settling, since there had been any culti- 

‘* vation of science in the world.” 
Wherefore the writer was content to let his cha- 
| racter as an astronomer take care of itself; while, 
assisted by a wife who also saw the unique importance 
of the occasion, he invested the savings of many years 
| in a variety of appropriate measuring instruments, 
and then set sail one stormy November for Egypt, 


of which he was bound to give the best account he | 
could in number, weight, and measure,—by guiding | 
his examination solely according to the forms and | 
features of the strange phenomenon itself, as it 
occurred visibly before him. Hence, if he were to | 
describe in these pages the first three weeks of his 
experimental labours, they would be taken up with 
little more than how, with the assistance of two reis | 
(or captains) and twenty men and boys (most 
obligingly lent by His Highness the Vice Roy of | 
Egypt), the inside of the Greek Pyramid was cleared 

out, and made fit for any sort of measures or obser- 

vations whatever, being conducted within it decently. | 

Mere housemaid’s work may this be considered; || 
and that an astronomer—nay, the Astronomer Royal | 
for Scotland—should have been soemployed! “Tell || 
“it not in Gath, lest (the members of the —— || 
Society) rejoice!” But it was absolutely necessary 
as a preliminary to what was to come; for not only | 
were huge, obstructing heaps of sand, broken stones, 
and generally “the rubbidge’’ described by medieval | 
travellers, still obstructing the passages and defiling | 
the chambers of the Pyramid’s interior, but there 
was the dust of countless centuries there; dust that 
rose at every step you took, and so fine that once 
raised it remained suspended in the air for hours, to 
the confusion of the eyes and choking of the lungs of 
any intending measurer. 

Twice a day accordingly, when employed in 
reforming this state of things, would the Reis Alee 
Shafei report himself at those tombs in the eastern cliff 
of the Pyramid hill, whereat the writer and his wife 
had fixed their abode for just so many months as the 
Pyramid investigation should last. Twice a day 
would that redoubtable chief superintendent of the 
cleaners come for more candles (there being no day- 
light in the Pyramid’s interior), and more lucifers, 
brooms, cloths, and wooden apologies for scrapers, 
picks, shovels, and baskets. On each occasion, too, 


| intending to do his utmost both in examining the 
Great Pyramid as a scientific problem, and in trying 
to clear up the many residual uncertainties which 
undoubtedly beset the proving, or disproving, of any 





theory connected with it. A difficulty caused, too, 
| not by the building’s own errors, but by-the exceed- 
| ing diversities in the statements of different travellers 
reporting their measures of one and the same part. 
“Why do you seek to deter me from the practical 
“trial?” was the writer obliged to argue against 
“fone of his objectors. ‘ What is there to fear from 
“careful measures and calculations, founded on 
‘modern scientific knowledge of nature, being applied 
| “to an ancient monument? If the structure is, after 
' all, merely a work of ignorant men, will not the 
‘measures immediately show it? thereby clearing 
, “away from the horizon of intellectual progress one 
|| “very serious stumbling-block? ‘While, on the other 
|| “hand, if the Pyramid really ¢s a structure that was 
|| “devised by an intelligence higher than man’s, 
| “though my measures will not then be able to find 
|, “out more than a tithe of its excellence, may they 
‘| “not succeed in directing other men’s attention 
“towards what will, in such case, most assuredly 
‘prove the best acquisition for mankind both of this 
|, “and many ages?” 


4. Practical Mensuration. 


When once an extensive set of measurements has 
| been commenced for the testing of any very new 
| theory, the measurer, if he enter fully into this 
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would he take the opportunity, so grateful to his 
vanity, of announcing and re-announcing that his 
work was going on gloriously, but was supereminently 
difficult. 

Each time, he said, that they swept out “the 
king’s Chamber”’ the dust for the most part rose in a 
dense fog, filled the air, and made their breathing so 
difficult that they had to leave after a couple of hours 
of it: and when they went back next day, there was 


|| all that raised and floating dust of yesterday neatly 
|| deposited again on floor, and coffer, and everything 
‘| else, very much as before. 


Then when they came to 
the Grand Gallery, and began to sweep its extensive 
but long neglected surfaces, and clear out “ the ramp 
holes”’ from their collections of ages,—the bearded 
Reis declared, with all his Mohammedan modes of 
asseveration, that the limestone powder rose in 
whirlwinds perfectly volcanic ; and from time to time 


|| he heard travellers entering at the lower end of the 


|| gallery, and saying “ What's all this? Dreadful!” 
and then in a little time more exclaiming wildly, 
“Qh, take me out! take me out! or I shall die!” 
But the gallant Reis and his little men went on 
| bravely for all that, labouring away at the upper end 
\| of the same grand hall; and worked on, they said, 
| until they could see no longer through the medium 
| | of air, thickened with dust of stone; that is, his men 
worked before him, while he, the Reis, looked on 
with the calmness of Oriental dignity, as he sat in 
] state on his little bit of carpet spread out upon the 
southern step of the gallery,—and smoked his long 
| pipe until the air about him was so thick, that he 
|| declared that there was no escape for the fragrant 
| clouds he tried to puff out of his mouth. 
1 It was rather stifling work certainly, as the writer 
|| tried by experience again and again; and whenever 
| the poor little boys came out from their labours there, 
| they looked like a set of perverted chimney-sweeps, 
being naturally and originally black, but now defiled 
| by white dust; their eyelashes indeed, on which the 
i ] dust had descended copiously, forming brilliant circles 
} of white round their glancing black and brown eyes. 
|| At length, however, there came an end—most de- 
! voutly desired—to all this clearing away of medieval 
| “rubbidge,” and sweeping up of ancient dust. A 
| host of young Arabs were next employed to carry 
water up to the Pyramid, and such a washing down 
|| of its interior walls and lengthy inclined floors took 
|| place, as had never before been performed within his- 
|| torical times; and was continued until tho colour of 
|| the original stone could everywhere be seen. Pre- 
sents were then given to those who had been thus 
usefully employed ; they showed the breadth of their 
backs to the Pyramid, as they returned to resume 
their places in the Egyptian Government’s excava- 
tions at Sakkara, and the scientific part of the 
measurement began. 
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It was on a quiet, hot, sunshiny morning, towards 
the end of January,—the first day too, that year, of 
the Muslim feast of Ramadan,—when the natives 
generally were dozing away the, to them not only 
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dull, but painful hours, in order more easily to stifle 
the forbidden calls of hunger within them,—on such 
a morning that the writer, accompanied by one Arab, 
and with a heavy burden of measuring rods, lamps, 
candles, and note-books, approached the ancient and 
venerable form of the Great Pyramid, with the hope 
of the exacter portions of his task before him. 

Not with the exterior, where as yet the fiducial 
lines were still encumbered by vast heaps, and even 
hills of rubbish, too great to be removed except by 
some national effort,—but with the interior of the 
structure, did his occupation lay. Yet when arrived 
at the beginning of the so-called entrance passage, 
situated on the north face,—the one and only entrance 
which the great building possesses, and no more than 
47 inches high by 41 wide, or the smallest of all door- 
ways to the greatest of all buildings in the world,— 
when arrived there, came the question pointedly, what 
was first to be measured ? 

Olden practice was always to hasten in, get through 
all the passages one way or another as quick as pos- 
sible; and on finally arriving at the King’s Chamber, 
—the chief and terminal apartment of the whole 
interior of the Great Pyramid,—then and there do 
something extraordinary. 

Not so, however, did the writer proceed; for he 
was struck with admiration at the very entrance, by 
the mechanical arrangements of the ancient builders 
for producing efficiency, economy, and very peculiar 
results. This first entering passage of theirs, for in- 
stance, descends at a most unusual angle in architec- 
ture, of between 26 and 27 degrees; and though its 
bore, or transverse size, as given above in inches, be 
so exceedingly small,—yet was the passage a most 
important feature to the builders, as evidenced by the 
superior pains they had taken there, and by even the 
mighty preparations they had made for securing last- 
ing accuracy. These things seeming to aver, that 
they had at that point considered above everything 
else, and with certain modern devisers of standard 
measures, “ the importance of durability, and the con- 
* servation of certain lengths and positions.” 

Thus throughout the whole general mass of the 
giant edifice,—covering, as it does, nearly fourteen 
acres with solid masonry,—the style of building is, 
though rough, yet honest and substantially good ; 
being arranged in courses accurately horizontal, and 
composed of blocks fairly squared, besides being 
cemented on every surface, and keyed into each 
other: their material, however, a somewhat inferior 
and discoloured limestone. But on approaching tha 
neighbourhood of the entrance passage, you see the 
introduction there of inclined courses, parallel with 
its axis, and composed of stones so white, dense, and 
hard, that you recognize immediately that the builders 
must have sent far, even to the Mokattam hills, on 
the opposite side of Egypt, for them,—seeing that 
neither the hill of the Pyramids, nor the whole 
Libyan range, produce anything so fine. Not only 
thus too as to material; but these blocks are worked 
with greater truth, and cemented with a purer cement, 
in joints which become finer and finer as you approach 
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the passage itself; until there are some there which,— 
by their fineness having escaped modern violence, and 
the insertion of travellers’ knives to see if they can 
«r cannot put in the points of them,—are nearly 
microscopic for closeness. 

Now this was a degree of excellence of workman- 
ship, in itself so far above anything the writer him- 
self could have done in that line,—so absolutely good, 
moreover, as compared with what is performed by 
most modern professional masons,—and so clearly 


The Great Pyramid and the Second Pyramid, from the Sand- 
plain, North-Eastward. 


Entrance into the Great Pyramid, showing also Khaliph 
Almamoon's forced hole. 


To this end he began a series of measures of the 
| size and shape, with notes of the quality and circum- 
stances of every stone in the passage; «.¢. in either 
| of its walls, and in floor and roof also; going over 
each and all of the said measures three separate times, 
as a check upon his own liability to, and limits of, 
unavoidable small errors. A slow, toilsome work was 
this occupying many days; but well worth the pains, 
from the positive communion of feeling and senti- 





thereof, still amenable to measure and observation. | 


cient authors to have been men so evidently capable | 





directed towards realizing some particular purpose,— || 
that the writer paused on this inclined threshold of 
the Pyramid, asking himself whether he was yet 
worthy, or fit, to go in further to all the grand and | 
ultimate scenes of the Pyramid’s internal architec- || 
ture. And when the mental answer that came up 
unbidden was not very satisfactory, he set himself, as 
his first lesson at the Great Pyramid, to endeavour to | 
acquire a real, practical acquaintance with the artisan | 
modes of construction which had been employed in | 





The Socket-hole of the corner-stone of the ancient exterior 
casing of the Great Pyramid, at its North-East angle. 





The Coffer in the King’s Chamber, by magnesium light. 
| 
ment which the modern measurer began at last to 
feel with the ancient builders, on becoming acquainted | 
with their modes of workmanship, through means of | 
all the innumerable standing and speaking facts | 


These indubitable witnesses, too, proved their an- | 


of the highest accuracy of work, with such an appre- 
ciation of rectangular shapes, and such a pervading 
sentiment of always rising in excellence of perform- 

ance with the importance of the part they we | 
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, labouring for,—that when at last the writer found one 
| section of the floor composed of harder stone than the 
rest, and two amazingly fine joint lines therein not at 
right angles to the axis, he knew instantly that such 
| a thing there, was no accident or error, but something 
| executed of settled design and purposed intention. A 
little further examination, moreover, of attendant cir- 
| cumstances soon showed, that in this apparent anomaly, 
| was really a key-mark left behind by the original 
| architects to guide men who should enter the build- 
ing—not soon after them, but long, long after; pos- 
| sibly many thousands of years—yet a mark which 
| should securely lead such latter-day entrants to the 
|| chief secret of the whole monument, if it still lay un- 
|| discovered by man. 
| But this mark was not to guide every one, at any 
time. And accordingly, what crowds of visitors, age 
| after age, have tramped, in creeping attitude, with 
| rude and stumbling steps, up and down that sloping 
| entrance passage,—and not one of them ever saw—or 
if he saw, did not appreciate—those key lines on the 
floor; until at last a single individual came—not 
sharper-sighted or quicker-witted than the average of 
his predecessors, but simply endued with more feeling 
of respect for the original designer of the ancient 
building—and then the mark was discovered at once. 





Linear measures yielded results of this order, and 
then came measures of angle: for the entrance-pas- 
|| sage dips, as already stated, at a very peculiar slope; 
and the next passage after it rises, as likewise does 
|| the Grand Gallery, which is still further on in the 
heart of the Pyramid ; and each of these slants had to 
be very carefully measured. 

It was not until after near two months of appren- 
ticeship at pyramid mensuration, that the writer at 
length undertook that most important question of the 
precise angle of the Grand Gallery ; and a long, try- 
ing day he had of it. If some little description thereof 
be now attempted,* our readers will have an idea of 
certain disturbances which take place more or less in 
the Great Pyramid every day, and form some of the 
| most serious obstacles which beset the path of any 
|| quiet measurer there. Ata moderate distance off, and 
| on many favoured, cultivated, and refined minds, the 

Pyramids may excite all that sense of undefined awe 

we have already alluded to. But on many other minds, 
| the impression produced seems rather to be, that the 

Great Pyramid belongs inalienably to the whole 

world in common stock ; and that therefore the whole 
| world, represented for the time by themselves, has a 

right to go out to the Pyramid hill, and put in a 
| legal and visible claim to the possession of its own— 

whenever they choose or find it convenient so to do— 
| and by the method, very dear to them, of holding 
| madder revelry either within, or upon, the monument, 

than they would venture to indulge in anywhere else 
| through all civilized lands. 
| Hence it occurred, one morning, that the writer, 








* Quoting from the author’s recent book, “Life and 
| Work at the Great Pyramid.” Three vols. Edmonston 
| and Douglas, Edinburgh. 








having got to work at an early hour with a grand 
clinometric instrument (intended to measure the angle 
of the Gallery's floor-line, at intervals of 120 inches 
along its whole length), and armed with an array of 
candles on portable brackets, and a clamping ma- 
chinery to keep the whole apparatus from sliding 
down the dangerous slope—his Arab attendant pre- 
sently pleaded that he must go outside the Pyramid 
to say his prayers towards Mecca, in open sunlight. 
Of course, there was no refusing such a request as 
that, though the object was really to endeavour te 
gain illicit “‘ baksheesh’’ by attending on strangers, 
and accordingly, though he had promised, with many 
protestations, to return immediately, one hour passed, | 
and another too, without his making a reappearance. 

The writer contrived, however, to proceed with the 
work by himself, gradually getting higher and higher 
up the steep inclined floor and rising ramp,—in the || 
dead silence and perfect stillness that reigned through- || 
out those dark heart-cavities, the central chambers || 
and passages of the most mysterious monument of the || 
world. Another, hour still passed in absolute silence || 
under the seven “ overlappings” of those solemn | 
walls. The writer, indeed, had then the whole | 
interior of the Great Pyramid to himself and to | 
observation ; in which service he had just succeeded |! 
in getting the large and yet delicate apparatus. || 
advanced above a dangerous break in the eastern |' 
ramp,—when faint, distant voices were heard, as of |' 
many waters; or as if a certain living Egyptian 
philosopher’s theory was then being realised, and ||; 
causing the Pyramid slowly to sink beneath the level | 
of the sea, which was at that moment rising with its | 
tumultuous waves against the mouth of the entrance- 
passage, and closing that narrow exit for ever. 

Of course it was nothing of the sort; but in such 
manner came the first intimation of “travellers” | 
having arrived; and the writer’s heart, so far as 
fixed on accurate scientific observing being procured | 
that day, sank within him. By-and-by the sound |, 
waxed loudtr, growing more human-like—and that 
meant tht the travellers had reached the part called 
Al Mamoon’s hole; then some lights were seen 
twinkling at the bottom of the narrow-ascending 
passage ; next they were evidently approaching, but 
undergoing numerous eclipses; the noises, however, 
inereasing all the time up to a perfect Babel of con- 
fusion—until the mingled stream of diverse-coloured 
men and flaring candles at length rushed up over- 
flowingly into the northern end of the Grand 
Gallery—surging up upon the ramps and floor-end 
on every side; amid such shoutings and waving of 
lights, and momentary glimpses of brown-limbed, 
frantic figures, engaged in bewildering motions, as 
could hardly be imagined on any earthly scene. 

But the travellers were now actually mounting the 
long incline of the floor of the Grand Gallery; and 
the writer had only just time to hook the front foot 
of the clinometer into a ramp-hole, as an additional 
precaution to its anchor and clamping-rope, and to 
secure every loose light in other ramp-holes, note- 
books in his pockets, &o., &c., when the earlier of 
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the visitors began to pass him, in trios with their 
Arabs; the travellers roaring out songs and waving 
big pipes, the Arabs brandishing their candles the 
| while, and assuring their employers that they were 
at that moment transcending all the kings of the 
Pyramid. The numbers of those who thus passed 
were almost interminable ; both Australian and Ba- 
| tavian steamers, it was said, had, the previous day, 
| disgorged their loads of passengers at Suez ; and with 
| them now, the Arabs of at least three villages must 
| have been present. Some go-ahead men tried to 
| push past their companions unceremoniously ; and 
these, almost knocked off their feet, often tried to 
| catch hold of the clinometer to save themselves; others, 
again, were at all times so fearful of the long smooth 
slope of the floor, that they could only be got up by 
two extra-stout Arabs apiece—these Arabs having 
|| candles in their outer hands, but taking the traveller 
| round the waist with their inner hands; while he, the 
| traveller, hugged with both his arms close round the 
Arabs’ necks on either side of him; in the same 
| fashion, indeed, as that in which lady-travellers usually 
ascend the Grand Gallery. 
| Costumes were very various: many men in thin 
silks; but one elderly gentleman from Java, in a 
mackintosh cloak, of all things for such a heat; and 
| the Arabs in very little clothing at all. But everyone 
| was vieing with another in making multifarious noise ; 


|| while the earlier arrivals, having already entered the 


|| King’s Chamber, had got up there a wild dance— 
| over old Cheop’s gravestone,”’ as they said—to music 
| produced by banging the poor “coffer’s”’ sides with big 
| stones, that brought ont its deep, “bell-like sound,” 
as though it were the very death-knell of the ancient 
| Pyramid; producing too—from the reflected echoes 
| of polished granite walls, and their strange emission 
through the low ante-chamber passage—a sort of 
continued bass stratum of demoniac organ music, on 
which all the individual whoops and yells of particu- 
lar “travellers” were set off like streaks of crimson 
on a lurid neutral tint. 


The astronomical observations, on the other hand, 
taken chiefly at dead of night, were less interrupted 
by lawless visitors; and least of all did those suffer 
which were made during one particular night on the 
isolated summit of the Great Pyramid. 

Somewhat of a striking scene was that, to have 
been anything of an actor or partaker in: and when the 
many Arabs who had carried the boxes of the large 
altitude-azimuth circle and telescope to the top of 
the monument, during the later hours of the after- 
noon, had been discharged, there were left on the 
terminal summit platform only the writer, his brave 
wife, and two attendant Arabs. The sun was then 
setting in a dense and lurid haze over the rocky desert 
table-land towards the north-west; a strong and 
rather cold wind was blowing from the same direc- 
tion; and little time was to be lost in getting lamps 
lit, instruments mounted, boxes arranged into a 
secure enclosing fence, and many other such night 
preparations made. Very soon after the accomplish- 





ment of which needful work, the two native guards- 
men went fast asleep under their many-folded 
mantles near one corner of the little platform ; all the 
rest of which was then quite free for the two visitors 
from another land to walk over, or gaze from, or 
observe upon—as the view towards any quarter, or 
the culminating of certain stars at different hours of 
the night, should induce or permit. 

To the south-west stood the gazers’ nearest neigh- 
bour, almost on a level with them, the summit of the 
second pyramid. Tinged, at first by the glow of the 
sunset sky on one side, and blanched by the pale 
light of the rising moon on the other, that monu- 
ment’s venerable head rose high out of the mists of 
evening—which hastened to fall on all the lower coun- 
try, and leave the two primeval pyramids in isolated 
grandeur, to address each other with ease over the 
blue and deep abyss between them—an aerial gulf 
where from time to time a broad pinioned eagle went 
floating serenely along, but looking downwards on 
other things as much as the observers were looking 
down on him. 

Towards the east, on the other hand, and beyond 
the darkened plain, rose the faint grey forms of the 
Mokattam hills, projected on the moonlit sky. Smooth 
along their summits are they, but breaking down 
steeply towards the north,—where the fretted city-line 
of domes and minarets of Cairo can just be made out 
along the horizon-edge ; and a few tall chimneys, 
too, for burning the black stone, brought now-a-days 
from the land of the Giaours, to the very spot where 
the Emperor Saladin used once to hold his court, and 
collect his lean and sun-dried warriors to send on 
passionate campaigns against Richard Coeur-de-Lion. 

Except a chance light in the villages, all was now 
dark in the inhabited valley ; for at that season there 
were no traces of water left on the surface of the soil, 
capable of reflecting the moonlight and forming 
bright eyes in the landscape, such as had been s0 
abundant in the months immediately following the 
fertilising inundation. Egypt, in this apparently 
waterless condition, reminds one of some of its 
troubles of old; for when its water was gone its 
wealth and health had departed likewise; even as 
when Aaron was ordered to take his rod and stretch 
it forth “upon the waters of Egypt, upon their 
streams, upon their rivers, and upon their ponds, and 
upon all their pools of water,” until they should be 
smitten, that there be no more water; and that 
Pharaoh might know the Lord was against him— 
Pharaoh, “the great dragon that lieth in the midst of 
his rivers, which has said, My river is mine own, and 
I have made it myself.” 

Meanwhile the stars were abundantly appearing in 
the sky ; for the moon’s declination being south, the 
extinguishing tendency of its light, though near the 
full and in a latitude almost tropical, was by no 
means overpowering ; leaving, in fact, on the northern 
side of the heavens, quite enough of those invaluable 
stellar milestones of ethereal space to enable an in- 
teresting comparison to be made between our present 
pole-star, a Urse Minoris, with that other orb in 
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Draco which once held the same useful reference 
position there, when the Great Pyramid was in pro- 
gress of building. Not only so, too, but aliowing a 
clear idea to be formed of the many thousands of 
years which must have elapsed since that operation, 
by the amount of angular movement performed in 
the interval by the pole of rotation, on the circum- 
ference of a physically described circle amongst the 
stars, the numbers on which circle’s rim do not begin 
to repeat themselves until after 25,878 years have 
passed by. 

Towards the south, at the same time, were to be 








seen that night a glowing full-moon, and the shapely 
stars in Orion, with Venus brilliant on one side and 
Jupiter as bright on the other. Orbs of matchless 
beauty were all these, glittering down through the 
blue luminous canopy; yet more still did the ob- 
servers prefer to gaze on the clustering splendours of 
the constellation Taurus, and the scintillating cloudlet 
of the Pleiades. 

Why it should have been so particularly, to any 
one standing on the summit of the Great Pyramid 
may not at once appear; but we shall hope to make 
it abundantly intelligible in a second paper. 

C. PIAZZI SMYTH. 





Ar one of the recent meetings of the Food Com- 
mittee of the Society of Arts, the chairman, the 
Right Hon. H. A. Bruce, M.P., asked their scientific 
adviser, Dr. Thudichum, if “he looked upon meat as 
essential to human food?” “Certainly,” was the 
doctor’s laconic reply. And yet the fact is undoubted 
that throughout Europe, in every age, the agricul- 
tural labourer has subsisted almost exclusively upon 
a vegetable diet ; and we know of no other peasant 
who has ever obtained so much animal food as the 
English ploughman. 

The Roman agricultural writers leave us in no 
doubt as to the dietary of the slaves who cultivated 
ancient Italy. It was exclusively a vegetable diet. 
The labourer received from 3 to 5 Ibs. avoirdupois of 
bread per day, the quantity varying according to the 
season of the year and the amount of workdone. He 
had also some slight additions—olives and such like ; 
but there is no mention of meat of any kind, or even 
of milk. For drink he had wine—or at least a liquor 
made from the skins and stones of the grapes—of 
which he received about 74 gallons in the year. 

Sheep were then reared in Italy for their milk and 
their wool, oxen for their labour, and to kill the latter 
for food was at one period a capital offence. Like the 
Saxons, the Romans had no single word for beef or 
mutton, ané@ such food is never heard of amid all the 
luxury of their banquets and feasts. 

The Sixth Report on Public Health by the Medical 
Officer to the Privy Council, an important and un- 
usually interesting Blue Book, presents us with what 
seems an exceedingly accurate account of the nature 
and amount of food at present obtained by agricul- 
tural labourers in every district of England; the 
reporter, Dr. Edward Smith, having personally in- 
vestigated 634 individual cases. Dr. Smith also 
reports the result of similar inquiries in several of the 
counties of Ireland and Scotland, and some of the 
conclusions of this scientific inquiry may probably be 
read by many persons with surprise. The first of 
these conclusions is, that from a scientific point of 
view, the Scottish farm-labourer is shown to be better 
fed than his brethren in the other divisions of the three 
kingdoms. The whole food of every description, fluid 
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or solid, consumed by the adult male labourer, is thus 
summarised and chemically expressed :— 


Carbon, grains Nitrogen, grains 
per week. per week. 
Scotland . 48,980 ... . 2,348 
Wale ..... 40eA . ... Sl 
Ireland ... . 43,360... . 2,434 
England 40,673 . .. . 1,504 


It may render these figures more intelligible to state 
that Dr. Smith calculates that the lowest dietary 
capable of warding off starvation diseases is, for an 
average man, 30,000 grains of carbon, and 1,400 grains 
of nitrogen per week; and this amount was the mini- 
mum considered necessary for the Lancashire opera- 
tives when out of employment. 

We are next struck with the amazing disparity 
which exists between the amount of food obtained by 
labourers in various counties, and even in different 
portions of the same county, in England, as well as 
by the disparity which too frequently exists between 
the redundant meals supplied to the unmarried plough- 
boy in farmers’ kitchens, and the scanty fare of the 
married labourer’s family. Of the many details given 
we shall reproduce several examples of the two 
dietaries, taking the kitchen system first :— 
NoTTINGHAM. 

Breakfast, 6°30 a.m. Bread and boiled milk, followed 

by cold boiled bacon and bread. 

Lunch, 10°30 a.m. Bread and cheese in the field. 

Dinner, 3 p.m. Broth, pudding, meat, hot and cold 
alternately, with bread, ale, and vegetables, (Sundays, 
hot roast beef, and Yorkshire pudding.) 

Supper, 7 p.m. Cold bacon and bread. 

SALOP. 

Breakfast, 7 a.m. Broth made from meat, oatmeal, and 
vegetables, with bread, cheese, and beer. In summer, 
hot and cold milk. 

Iunch,10 a.m. Bread, cheese, and beer. 

Dinner,1 p.m. Boiled meat and bacon, with vegetables, 
bread, and beer. Dumpling or pudding twice or 
thrice per week. 

Supper, 7 p.m. Same as breakfast, or meat pie. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Breakfast. Milk (hot in winter, cold in summer), 
followed by cold meat or bacon. 

Dinner. Butchers’ meat five days in the week. Broth 
when there is hot meat, and pudding when the meat 
is cold, with vegetables and bread. 

Supper. Meat or bacon, new milk, bread and cheese. 
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Devon. 

Breakfast and Supper. Bread and clotted cream, fol- 
lowed by fried potatoes, and boiled milk, and plum- 
pudding, or bread and cheese, and cider, or cold 
meat. 

Dinner. Hot meat always, with vegetables, bread and 
milk pudding, and 13 pints cider. 

Yorxksuirz (near Malton). 

Breakfast. Beef or bacon pies, with bread and milk. 

Dinner. Beef, bacon, and vegetables, and broth (two 
or three days meat-pies and milk). The meat roasted 
and boiled alternately. In this case no beer. 

YorxksHIRE (near Burlington). 

Breakfast and Supper. Beef or bacon pies, cheese- 
cakes, or custard-puddings, milk and bread. 

Dinner. Hot boiled meat and broth, three days, hot 
meat-pies four days, with vegetables, fruit-pies, or 
milk-pudding and bread. Beer at discretion. 


From the above examples, it will be seen that 
young ploughmen in various English counties re- 
ceive four meals per day, and that at three of these 
animal food is supplied, with ale, beer, or cider. All 
the food is given in unlimited quantity; and Dr. 
Smith closes this part of his subject with the follow- 
ing remark :—“ It seems absurd to find in Yorkshire 
that cheese-cakes and custards are given almost daily 
both at breakfast and dinner, the men taking a nap 
for an hour after swallowing the latter. So well fed 
are they, that they object to mutton because it is fat, 
and when supplied with it they only eat the lean, 
throwing the fat under the table.” 

Having looked upon this somewhat unlovely pic- 
ture, let us now glance at the other side of the medal, 
and look into the cottage of the married labourer— 
the same man, perhaps, who was wont to reduce fat 
to lean by tossing the former away. It may be, too, 
he has married one of the girls who used to cook his 
food, and who, no doubt, would share his plenty, and 
both are likely now to wish that they could eat of 
the crumbs that fell from their too prodigal table. 
Let the reader remember the “clotted cream” and 
hot meat of the Devonshire ploughman, when he 
reads of his cottage fare. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Breakfast. “Tea-kettle broth” (i.¢., bread, hot water, 

and 4 pint of milk, with bread and treacle). 

Dinner. The husband, bacon and pudding. Wife and 

children, tea, bread and treacle. 

Supper. Husband, cocoa and bread, or pudding and 


cabbage. Wife and family, tea, bread and treacle, 
and sometimes a little butter. 
SoMERSsET. 
Breakfast. “ Bread broth ” (7.e., bread, milk, salt, and 
pepper boiled in water). 
nner. Boiled rice, salt or sugar. 
Supper. Tea, bread, treacle. 
Dorset. 
Breakfast. Husband, bread and cheese. Wife and 
children, dry bread. 
Dinner. Husband, breadand cheese. Wife and child- 
ren, dry bread. 
Supper. Bacon and cabbage. 
Wits. 
Breakfast. Bread and butter, or water broth. 
Dinner. Bread and cheese. 
Supper. Bread and butter with onions. 


ANTS. 
Husband has all the bacon, Tea is taken twice a day. 
Supper. Hot bacon, cabbage, and flour-pudding. 





CAMBRIDGE. 
Husband breakfasts in the fields on a mess composed of 
bread, water, butter, with pepper and salt. 
Dinner. Husband, meat-pudding, and onions. Wife 
and children, dumpling made of flour and yeast. 
Supper. Tea, bread and butter. 
RUTLAND. 
Breakfast. Coffee, bread and dripping. 
Dinner. Husband, broth and vegetables. Wife and 
children, tea and bread. 
Supper. Tea, bread and dripping. 


These are examples of the poorest rural dietaries ; 
and it is satisfactory to be able to say that in many 
counties the labourers’ families are rather better off ; 
but still it is too clear that in most districts of Eng- 
land the rural cottagers are under fed, and Dr. Smith 
states that “in almost every county wives and grow- 
ing children obtain an insufficient quantity of food.” 
It must not, however, be supposed that there is any- 


thing brutal or savage in the male head of the family | 
eating the most nutritive portion of the daily pro- | 
visions. The family depending upon the strength of | 
the husband, it is not selfishness, but the exigencies of | 
his condition, that force him to consume nearly all | 
the bacon and the beer. Potatoes, it will be observed, | 
almost never appear in the English labourer’s die- | 
tary, but more cabbage is used in broth than in | 
Scotland. It is also to be noted that in winter, when | 
most food is required, the southern labourer’s family | 
is worse off, the husband at that season being fre- | 


quently unemployed. 


Turning to Ireland, we find that agricultural | 
labourers may be classed under two heads—those | 
who are permanently engaged by the same employer, | 


and those who depend upon casual employment. 
Wages in all save. the best-cultivated districts, do 
not exceed an average of 6s. per week. As may be sup- 


posed, with such a miserable income, butchers’ meat is | 
unknown in the Irish cabin, and bacon only rarely | 


appears in its dietary, whilst bread, butter, and tea 

are luxuries which are only occasionally obtained. 
Even potatoes, once the staple, and still the typical 

food of Ireland, no longer occupy the predominant 


place they so long held in the Irishman’s bill of fare. | 


In bygone times there was a period of the summer 


called the “ July pinch.” ‘That was when the old | 
stock of potatoes was exhausted, and the new had | 
not come in; but now the redoubtable “murphies” | 
are absent for the greater part of the year. Housed | 


in a ruinous hovel—his wife and children more 


ragged, if possible, than himself—the Irish peasant 
and his family are stout and healthy, and, as we || 
have already shown, are more substantially fed than | 
those of the average English labourer. Milk and | 
maize, a patch of potato ground, and the facilities || 


for keeping a cow, form the secret of this mystery. 


The wages are spent almost exclusively on food, and || 


that purchased food is in many parts of the country 


exclusively maize. Indian corn costs from one shil- || 


ling to one shilling and twopence per 14 Ibs., being 


less than half the price of flour or meal. Of | 


this grain a mess called “stirabout,” similar to por- 


ridge, is made and eaten with milk, or, where that | 


cannot be obtained, with sugar. Upon this food the 
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"tall peasantry of Tipperary, the finest men in Ire- 

| land, exclusively subsist; and a gentleman farming in 
Mayo informed us he had known his men work full 

| days’ labour for months at a time, though sustained 
by nothing save one single meal of Indian corn. 

Unfortunately, maize is far from being palatable, 

| and the Irishman longs for his feast of potatoes 
savoured with bacon; but no other food which he could 
| possibly purchase is at once so economical and so 
| strength sustaining. There is no doubt that an in- 
crease in the wages of agricultural labour would solve 
many of the perplexing problems of Irish social 
| life. No population can be contented with a pay- 
ment of six shillings a week, and no labourer will do 
| a full day’s work for half a day’s wage. Ten or 
| twelve shillings a week would change the whole 
| character of the farm work in Ireland, and would 
| make Irishmen better workers as well as better sub- 
jects. Fenianism is a monster which is fed by 
| poverty and starvation, and which would itself starve 
if the people were better off. 

In Scotland, while the price paid for agricultural 
labour is more uniform than in England, the form of 
payment varies very much, and the conditions of the 
ploughman’s life are very different in one part of the 

|| country from what they are in others. In some dis- 
| tricts, including the highly-cultivated south-eastern 
'| counties, every ploughman is a householder, living 
|| with his family in a cottage situated near the stead- 
| ing of the farm upon which he works, whilst the cen- 
|| tral districts, including Stirling, Perth, Forfar, and 
|| Kincardine, are cultivated under what is called the 
'| “ Bothy system.” To save the building of cottages, 
|| the labourers on the farm, generally young men, are 
|| lodged together in a single building, where their pri- 
|| mitive meals are cooked in a common apartment, in 
|| most cases by themselves. Their wages consist of 
|| money, milk, and meal. The money varies from £16 
'| to $20 a year, according to the age or qualifications 
| of the ploughman, but the payment in “ kind’’ is in 
| almost every case identical. Of oatmeal the labourer 
|| receives 17} lbs. per week, and of new milk 12 gills 


but this is properly a gratuity. 
In Perthshire, which may be looked upon as in the 
centre of the system, the men breakfast and sup on 
| porridge and milk, and dine at mid-day upon “ brose ” 
’ || and milk. In all cases the whole allowance of milk 
|| is used, but in most instances a portion of the meal is 
| sold, and we think we have ascertained that this 
|; amounts on an average to 141b. per week, leaving 
|| 16 Ibs. as the actual quantity consumed. 
| Bread, tea, cheese, bacon, and herrings may no 
doubt occasionally enter into the dietary of the bothy- 
man, but, upon the whole, his fare is almost absolutely 
; uniform. As regards milk, the only wish of the men 
| is to get more of it; and as regards the dict as a 
| whole, we believe a Forfarshire ploaghman expressed 
| the general opinion when he said to us that “he had 
| lived thirty-six years on meal and milk, and he did 
_ not like anything else.”’ There are many races of men 
| Whose food is as simple and as unvaried as that of 


| 
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the bothy-man. The South Sea Islander with his | 
bread-fruit and cocoanuts, the Hindoo with his rice, | 
the Arab with his milk and dates, the Neapolitan with | 
his maccaroni, the Guacho with his endless beef, and, 
most curious of all, the Tierra del Fuegean with his 
single cryptogamic plant, a tree-growing fungus, 
eaten raw. We doubt, however, if any other dietary 
could be so accurately estimated as to weight and 
quantity as the Scotch ploughman’s uniform allow- 
ances of milk and meal. 

In Aberdeenshire, while a considerable number of 
young men are fed in the farmers’ kitchens, the bothy 
system is alsocommon, and it may be remarked that the 
oatmeal is generally used in a manner to which plough- 
men in more southern counties are unaccustomed. 
Porridge is by no means so common, “ brose,”’ that is, 
oatmeal merely scalded with boiling water, being sub- 
stituted for it, and the mess is made so thick that men 
from the south say they cannot eat it. The milk, too, 
is frequently soured before being used. Advancing 
farther north, we find the labourers worse housed, but 
better fed. In Ross, Sutherland, and Caithness the 
dwellings are generally very wretched, but the diet 
of the men is more liberal and varied. In Perthshire 
a section of the ploughmen recently endeavoured to 
establish a legal claim to 16 in place of 12 gills of 
milk per day. They lost their cause, the sheriffs decid- 
ing that 12 gills was the usual and settled, though 
not the universal, quantity ; but in the far north the 
coveted 16 gills are often obtained, many men having 
as much as 18 gills in summer, though only 12 in 
winter. Fish, too, caught by themselves, is a fre- 
quent article of dict, and a few potatoes are almost 
always given as a gratuity. 

Passing from the mainland to the remote but most 
interesting county which comprises the two archi- 
pelagoes of Orkney and Shetland, we find a popula- 
tion of nearly seventy thousand persons, for the most 
part small crofters, herdsmen, and fishers, who, though 
miserably poor as far as money goes, are yet rich in 
the means of obtaining an abundant supply of food. 

In Shetland in particular nothing can exceed the 
abject poverty indicated by the dwellings of the peo- 
ple—dark, dismal, ruinous hovels filled with a hetero- 
geneous mass of broken sticks, stones, rags, and non- 
descript rubbish, an indistinguishable chaos which 
represents furniture. But casual, careless, agricul- 
tural labour enables the cottager to procure meal; im- 
memorial custom permits him to keep a cow, and 
perhaps several sheep; a patch of ground supplies 
him with potatoes, and the sea, nowhere distant, is 
affluent of fish. His cookery is peculiar. Meal, milk, 
and fish are each manufactured into dishes designated 
respectively “ burstan,” “blund,” and “blaun.” To 
produce the latter delicacy a vast pile of fish, generally 
cod or ling, is seen near the door of the cottage, in size 
emulating the peat stack. The olfactory nerves of a 
stranger tell him at some distance that decomposition 
has begun. A partial fermentation also takes place, 
and the final result is a staple article of food, highly 
relished by the Shetlander, but which our uncultivated 
taste denies us the pleasure of being able to appreciate. 
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The north-west of Scotland, including portions of 
Argyle and Inverness, as well as Skye and the Heb- 
rides, is inhabited by a race which differs from that 
of the south in blood, in language, and in character. 

Here only has an absolute want of food been 
occasionally experienced in Scotland. 

The rainfall is always large, and any great increase 
of the ordinary amount of moisture and cold is apt to 
destroy the scanty crops of oats and potatoes, and it 
is singular that Indian corn has never to any extent 
been resorted to, as it has by the analogous popu- 
lations of the west of Ireland. This is the only portion 
of the country where we have not had an opportunity 
of personally inquiring into the subject of the food of 
the peasantry. 

It consists of potatoes, oatmeal, fish, and milk; 
whilst shepherds receive, as part of their wages, a 
certain portion of mutton, the meat of sheep that die 
on the farm. 

This “braxy,” as it is called, is also purchased by 
cottagers, the price being generally 50s. per “ herring 
barrel.” The meat is steeped for fifteen hours, and the 
water once changed before being used, and many of 
those who eat it declare they prefer it to ordinary 
butchers’ meat. Constant experience in all parts of the 
country has proved that this food is perfectly whole- 
some. Itis,no doubt, due to this mutton that Dr. Smith 
places the food of the Argyleshire crofter so high in 
the scale of dietaries, and we can readily sympathize, 
both with the doctor and the shepherds, whom he 
questioned, when he recounts the difficulties of the 
examination. “The labourers,” he says, ‘were 
slow either to appreciate the object of the inquiry, or 
to give the required information, so that it was ne- 
cessary to exercise much patience and whatever tact 
might be possessed, and to give as much time to each 
case as would have obtained the answers from three 
cases in England. So great was the reluctance to be 
personally questioned that, in some instances, the 
beads of perspiration would stand upon the man’s brow 
whilst passing through the examination.” We think 
we can understand this scene. A Highland shepherd, 
a splendid fellow, who, were it necessary, would con- 
front a regiment of dragoons, is suddenly accosted by 
an English savant. For the first time in his life he is 
subjected to a string of interrogatories, in what per- 
haps, to him, is an almost unknown tongue. He is 
asked to state what articles he eats and drinks, and 
how much of these he habitually consumes. The 
stranger notes down his replies in a book. ‘What 
can it mean?” he asks himself. “Is it a gauger 
wanting to see if I keep a ‘still’? Does the laird 
think I take too much braxy? Is he one of the Eng- 
lishmen that has the game, and does he think I poach 
his deer or his grouse ?” 

Leaving this sorely perturbed mountaineer, we 
shall conclude our survey of the various agricultural 
dietaries by turning to that of the cottage plough- 
men of Scotland, the householders who cultivate the 
south-eastern districts. These men were, until lately, 
paid altogether in “ kind,” but nearly a third of their 
wages is now given to them in money. The fol- 





lowing detail of a ploughman’s wages may serve to 
indicate his mode of living, as well as the amount of 
his income :— 


A cottage on the farm rent free. 

A small garden, with manure for it. 

Coals at the price of the pit mouth. 

Leave to keep a pig. 

A cow’s grass, or £5 in lieu of it. 

Food (porridge, milk, bread, and a bottle of light 
beer) for four weeks during harvest. 

Eight hundred yards of potato drill, with manure 
(he supplies his own seed). 

Six and a half bolls of oatmeal. 

Four bushels of beans. 

Twelve bushels of barley. 

In money, £14. 
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The values of these wages vary of course with the 
price of grain, but they may be held as averaging 
15s. per week. 

With the substitution of money fora portion of 
the grain, and with the gradual change in the man- 
ners and habits of the people, the dietary of the hind, 
and still more of his wife and children, has become 
less primitive, and not quite so substantial. Pur- 
chased wheatea bread has taken the place of home- 
made bannocks of barley and oats and bean flour, 
whilst tea has become an indispensable article of 
consumption. 

No butchers’ meat, however, crosses the plough- 
man’s door, save on high-days and holidays, such as 
New Year and Hansel Monday; but pork, fed by 
himself, is seldom absent from his dinner-table. His 
daily food may be described as consisting of porridge 
and milk for breakfast, or tea and bread when milk 
cannot be had. Broth, made of pork and vegetables, 
with potatoes, is his usual mid-day meal, and in the 
evening, tea with bread and butter. No liquor of 
any description—beer, ale, or whiskey—enters into 
the ploughman’s diet, and, as a body, they are as 
thoroughly sober as any class of men in the kingdom. 
Extra allowances at markets may occasionally be 
spent on a dram, and on all festive occasions they are 
glad to have one, but neither health nor purse is ever 
impaired by strong drinks. 

Having thus endeavoured to give our readers some 
idea of the various dictaries upon which our agri- 
cultural labourers exist, we shall now make some 
suggestions for their improvement, which we venture 
to think are practical, and such as individual pro- 
prietors and farmers might be able to carry into 
effect. Beginning with the simplest of all the die- 
taries, that of the Scottish bothy-man, we would say 
at once that, so long as the system itself exista, the 
primitive “milk and meal”’ is the best diet which the 
circumstances admit of, and the changes which we 
would suggest are slight. We would urge, in the 
first place, that a certain amount of potatoes be in 
every case given as wages, and that four additional 
gills of milk be allowed per day, making the quantity 
16 in place of 12. On the other hand we suggest 
that the quantity of oatmeal be reduced. The whole 
17} Ibs. is not at present consumed, and the sale of || 
the surplus has been declared by the Sheriff of Perth- 
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shire to have betrayed the men, in many cases, into 
dishonest practices. 

The simplicity of these labourers’ fare we need not 
pity. Science and practical experience have alike 
shown that it is amply sufficient to sustain health, 
and to build up stalwart frames which need not fear 
a comparison with any others on the face of the 
earth. Then as to taste, we are very sure that were 
we to carry a Forfarshire ploughman to the Paris 
Exhibition, and treat him to all the delicacies of the 
Trois Fréres, he would not think the dinner an im- 
provement upon his own. But the men, one and all, 
desire more milk; and we are certain their masters 
would not be losers if they granted them the addi- 
tional quantity. 

Of the lads fed in farmers’ kitchens we say nothing. 
In Scotland they are- plainly and substantially fed; 
in England, as we have shown, they are in many 
cases over-fed, and we only wish we could transfer 
some of their redundant fare to the scanty boards of 
| their mothers, and little brothers and sisters, who 
| starve upon bare bread and tea-kettle broth. 
| Neither do we purpose, as regards the cottage 

homes of England and Scotland, to advocate the in- 
| troduction of any new or unusual articles of diet. It 





is well, no doubt, that the Society of Arts is devoting 
| time to the question whether the overplus of animal 
| food in Australia and South America can be made 
| available in this country. We confess, however, that 
|| as yet the efforts which have been made in this 
direction have not been crowned with any marked 
success. The salted meat is simply uneatable, and 
the “extract”—the sight of which, Liebig says, 
“transported him with joy ’’—besides being expen- 
sive, is pronounced to be deficient in several essentials 
of food. ; 

Horse-flesh and esculent funguses have each their 
earnest, and, indeed, enthusiastic, advocates; and as 
regards the latter, we know from practical experience 
that much excellent food is offered by nature and re- 
jected by man. But all strange foods must be appre- 
ciated by peers before peasants can be induced to 
taste them, “Na, na, nane o’ eer deed horse an’ 
paddy stills for me!’’ we fancy we hear a “ hind’s 
wife”’ exclaim. A comparison of the daily food of 
English and Scottish labourers seems to us to suggest 
that the dietaries of both might be improved by 
simply borrowing from each other. The English 
bake, the Scotch boil. Wheat is the Englishman’s 
staff of life’; oats, to a great extent, is still that of the 
Scot. The English cottager cultivates a variety of 
kitchen vegetables, and far too few potatoes; the 
Scotchman exactly reverses the mistake. Above all, 
the English labourer drinks beer; the Scottish 
ploughman drinks milk. 

Taking the case of the Englishman first, we find 
that he has too frequently the great disadvantage of 
living in a village at some distance from the farm 
upon which he works, and that he has also the sad 
temptation of having an ale-house near his door, in 
which his evenings, and even those of his wife, are 
too frequently spent. We earnestly wish that milk 


























could be given as wages in place of beer, over which 
its superiority as an article of food is no longer a 
matter of dispute. Milk, as Professor Johnston 
says, ‘is a model food.” It contains the curd and 
butter which represent the musculine and fat of beef, 
and at the same time a large proportion of sugar, 
which represents the starch of bread. Its advantage 
over beer in a family where there are children cannot |! 
be expressed by chemical analyses. It represents || 
health and strength and rosy cheeks. Oatmeal 
porridge and milk for breakfast would strengthen | 
the English labourer alike in limb and brain, and 
alter his whole personal appearance. It would en- 
large his shrunk shanks and curtail his protuberant 
stomach, and take from his eye that lack-lustre look 
which so many English writers and speakers now | 
deplore. 

Why should a labourer’s family breakfast upon | 
“tea-kettle broth,” and dine upon bread and cider, | 
amid the rich dairy pastures of Devonshire? Surely || 
there are many kindly masters who would not refuse || 
to keep an additional cow in order to give his servants 
milk for their families, i in place of a quantity of cider 
for themselves. No Scotchman can advocate the | 
use of porridge and milk more fervently than Dr, | 
Smith has done in his report, and yet, like every 
Englishman since the days of grand old Johnson, 
he cannot allude to oatmeal without having one 
parting fling at it. He slily remarks, that however 
much Scotchmen may be devoted to oatmeal in their 
own country, they invariably discontinue its use when 
they come to reside in England. 

Had Dr. Smith been lecturing on food to an 
English audience, we can imagine the smile he would 
have evoked at poor Sawney’s expense ; but for all 
that, it is the Doctor who has misunderstood the 
circumstances of the case. Scotchmen do cease to 
eat porridge in England, but it is simply because 
they cannot procure the description of meal to which 
they have been accustomed. One stout Scot in 
Cheshire answered for the whole, when he told us, 
“We cannot get porridge in England; the meal is 
apothecary’s stuff that would sicken a dog.” 

Notwithstanding the almost prohibitory prices of 
butchers’ meat, exactly double what it was thirty 
years ago, there are still some portions of oxen and 
sheep which it would be well to find occasionally 
upon the cottager’s table. The following, for ex- 
ample, are generally to be had at something like the 
affixed prices:— 

Half anoxhead.. . 
re ’s head and trotters . 








1s. 4d. to 1s. 6d. 
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° d, 
ig’s head and feet . . per Ib. 3d. 
Ar Costing as io food, when potted, 3d. ag ~\ “ 

Tripe. . per 1 
Ox _ aot Sateen Mes oe ee » iz ; 
Oxheart .. 2 3d. 
Ox chips (i.e. , bony portions of neck) . ». oe 
Ox raw bones. . — 
Calves’ head at certain seasons . 8d. to 1s. Od. 
Suet . eS a SS Oe ee ee 
Sheep’s pluck . . ° 6d. 


In Scotland the aS le S family i is in general 
much better off as regards a supply of milk than that 
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In several counties the 
excellent system prevails of the hind keeping a cow 
of his own, and it would be difficult to over-rate the 
advantages he derives from it. It costs him, in re- 
duction of wages, only £5, whilst the value of its 
produce calculated in money would be very much 
more. Its possession induces careful and frugal 
habits on the part of his wife, and its milk helps to 
fatten his pig as well as to feed his family, and so 
marked are the effects upon his children, that an 
eminent agriculturist in East Lothian said he could 
tell from the looks of the boys and girls whether 
their father did or did not keep a cow. Persons not 
familiar with the custom have objected that the death 
of the cow would nearly ruin the hind, and that his 
wife might be tempted to pilfer farm produce in order 
to better its fare. 

The loss from death is, however, in a great measure 
met by insurance, which is universally adopted, and 
it would be very difficult for one of “the wives’’ to 
steal systematically without the others finding her 
out. If one cow got fatter than the rest, the fact 
would be quickly noted by a jealous female police, 
who would not be slow in acting the part of detec- 
tives. We would, therefore, on behalf of the plough- 
men, strongly advocate the continuance and extension 
of this system; but where it is not followed out, the 
farmer ought to see that the servant has the power of 


| obtaining an adequate quantity of milk in some other 


way. Dr. Edward Smith has well remarked that 


| “the supply of milk is virtually a monopoly, and 


that a heavy responsibility rests with those who have 
z control over that monopoly.” 

In the art of cookery we fear rural housewives are 
in Scotland very defective, and their pride or their 


| prejudices make it a difficult task to instruct them. 


Most of them have ample opportunities for improve- 


| ment if they would only use them. Cooks and other 
domestic servants are very frequently ploughmen’s 


daughters, and ultimately become ploughmen’s wives, 


.and thus, in almost every farm, there is some one of 


the women who has a good knowledge of cookery, and 
avho would be flattered by being requested to instruct 





her neighbours. We fear they are seldom asked. 
We recently inquired of a ploughman’s wife, whom 
we knew to be a thoroughly good cook, if the people 
living beside her ever requested any hints. Before 
replying, “ she laughed a laugh of merry scorn,” that 
told as plainly as words, that she thought we might 
have known better than to ask her such a question. 
“ They confess their inferiority by coming to her for 
help!” 

A short, simple work on cottage cookery, specially 
adapted to the circumstances of a ploughman’s family, 
would, we think, be of great use, and would soon find 
its way into hinds’ houses. All existing works are 
rendered nearly unserviceable from the fact that the 
weights and measures are English, and that the books 
themselves are more fitted for villagers than for agri- 
cultural labourers. One great step in the direction 
of improving the dietaries, as well as the cookery of 
Scottish farm-servants, would be the introduction of 
grates furnished with ovens into their cottages, as is 
the custom in England. Excellent cottage grates of 
this description can be purchased from £1 10s. to 
£2 10s., and a good many ploughmen have provided 
themselves with such at their own expense; but we 
would suggest that each cottage should be furnished 
with one as part of the fixtures of the house, which 
the occupant should be bound to keep and leave in 


repair. We would also wish the Scottish plough- |, 


men to follow the example of their English brethren 
as to the management of their gardens by cultivating 
a greater variety of vegetables, instead of planting 
them almost entirely with potatoes. 

The hind has from the farm, as part of his wages, 
an amount of potatoes, which is, in most cases, greater 
than he is able to consume, and he has therefore a 
surplus to dispose of; but because a larger amount 
of food, and of money value, is produced by this root 
than by other vegetables, he fills his little garden 
with it. He thus loses variety in wanting various 
useful pot herbs ; the Englishman, on the other hand, 
who has not potatoes from the farm, should grow 
more of them himself. 

ROBERT SCOT SKIRVING. 





THE CABIN-BOY. 


I. 


Uron the bridge, at id break of day, 

{ stood, and saw a solitary. bark 

Move from her moorings ia the harbour dark ; 
Silent and ‘spectral: in the shadowy gray, 


| Tower’d the great masts, and flung their pennons gay. 
| Among the sailors; cheerily as a lark, 
| Whistled a cabin boy, an elfin spark, 


Newly apprenticed to the fearful spray. 

He stalked about, and watch’d the brightening beams 
Kiss the topgallant with a golden tone 

That took his fancy to diviner skies, 

Where isles remote made music in his dreams: 

He sniff’d the gales that murmur round Ceylon; 
While all the Indies flash’d within his eyes. 





Il. 


Unhalting, wheel’d the inevitable year; 

And once again upon the bridge I paced 

Beside a mother, sad, prophetic-faced, 

Each sea-gust m misery in her ear. 

Behind us humm’d the city; and more near, 

The harbour rustled with the windy masts. 

Then lo! a ship rush’d in before the blasts, 

A batter’d phantom of the pitiless seaA— 

The same proud bark which, one brief year ago, 

Bore to the gleaming dreamlands of the East, 

That. beauteous boy. ‘‘O Captain, where is he?” 

By sapphire - the fairies of the yeast 

Loved him, and took him down the eel flow, 

On their soft bosoms, to a marriage feast. 
WILLIAM FREELAND. 
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MY SLAVE LIFE. 


By tHe REV. SELLA MARTIN. 


(Continued from page 321.) 


AxovtT six or seven o’clock on the morning after 
the events I have described, Terry and a man whom 
I knew came in where I was, and then I found out 
that my suspicions that the slave who showed me 
my mother’s cabin had betrayed me to Terry were 
|| unfounded. The man with Terry was my master’s 
business agent, who had been sent to fetch me, as my 

master was certain I had gone to see my mother. 
| I was thrown into the waggon, bound as I was; 
| and though I pleaded to see my mother, and, indeed, 
| pleaded only to know if she was living, I got no 
| answer. When we were about two miles from the 
plantation, the man who had showed me my mother’s 
| cabin came out from the side of the road, and be- 
| gan to abuse me for running away and for bring- 
ing my mother into trouble. My hands were swelling 
at a fearful rate from the tightness with which the 
cords were tied, and my master’s agent noticing it, 
asked this coloured man to hold me while he untied 
me to readjust the rope. So the slave got up into the 
waggon, and while my master’s agent was fastening 
the horse to a tree, this man, who had helped in my 
filial devotion twice, again came to my aid and whis- 
pered in my ear, “ Your poor mother is not dead, 
though she is dreadfully bruised ; and from what you 
said to master to convince him that your mother 
besought you to go home, I don’t think he will whip 
her any more.” Then he added, “ You must not 
mind my scolding you just now. I only did so to get 
a chance to tell you your mother was alive—you 
seemed so dreadfully ‘cut up’ about it when you 
left.” 

When I heard that my mother had not been mur- 
dered, all the pain of my position left me, and hope 
revived that I might save her from this cruel man yet. 

When we arrived at Columbus, my master came 
out to the backyard, and began to ridicule me as 
being adorned with bracelets, which were worthy 
of my late achievements. His purpose was to bring 
me to a repentant state and.to have me confess it; 
but I was too reckless to care what became of me. 
Still, as I remember the affair now, I feel I was un- 
necessarily defiant. 

This angered Mr. Powers beyond his usual display 
of temper, and, both as a gratification of his feelings 
and as a measure likely to subdue me, he ordered his 
agent to take me to prison. 
|  Ihad not been in gaol three days before an oppor- 
| tunity offered itself of escaping, and as I felt that 
| my master was fully alienated from me, I was not 
| Slow in making use of the opportunity. I was cap- 
| tured, however, in three or four days after escaping ; 
| and Mr. Powers, either from a belief that I was an 
incorrigible runaway, or to appease the popular 
| feeling —— the slaveholders against me, gave it 





out that he intended to sell me. I suspect that it was 
more to appease the slaveholders than anything else ; 
for he put such a high price on me that he did not 
have more than one or two offers, and those nowhere 
near what he asked. 


It was his custom to go north to some of the | 





watering-places every summer, and to stay four or | 
five months. Fearing, as I now think, that it would | 
not be safe to leave me in Columbus, with the jealousy | 
against him and the ill-feeling against me, he left | 
me in gaol when he went North, which was nearly two | 


months after my incarceration. 
months. 


He was away five | 


A few days after I was captured and brought back | 
to gaol, one of the white men with whom I escaped | 


was also captured and brought back. 


He was a | 


Northern man, and possessed of fine abilities, both | 


natural and acquired; and as our rooms joi=.. cach || 


other, and the time hung heavy on the hands of the | 


turnkey, he used sometimes to open my door and let | 


me into my fellow-prisoner’s room, and the three of | 


us would join in a game at cards. 


This took place | 


occasionally at first, and then it got to be more fre- | 


quent, and after awhile, from the good feeling thus 


engendered, the door between was never fastened. | 


So that Green, my fellow-prisoner, and I spent 
most of our time together. 

I stayed in this gaol seven months; but they were 
the most valuable of all the months of my life. 

This man taught me grammar, history, geography, 
and arithmetic. 
States and Canada, and gave me the fullest directions 


He told me also about the Northern | 


how to reach them; and informed me as to what was | 
necessary for the undertaking; and when I did | 
escape, it was by carrying out the instructions which | 


I received from him. 


At the end of seven months, when the feeling had | 
died out against me, my master, after making me | 
promise any and everything, released me from gaol, | 


and took me back to his bachelor quarters. 


| 


He was shortly after attacked with sore eyes, and | 


it became my duty to read the newspaper to him 


every morning. After awhile I got to reading novels, | 


and then histories, and finally not only all that he 
wanted read, but all that I wished to read also. 


Many things on which Green only gave me hints | 
were fully explained by him or his books, so that I | 


got to be tolerably informed on general subjects. 
In 1850 this kindhearted old gentleman died, and 


in his will left an old coloured woman, who had been | 


his laundress and chambermaid for twenty years, and | 


myself, free. But the heirs-at-law came down from 


the North, and by finding a flaw in the will—which, || 
by the way, is a very easy thing to do when a negro’s || 
freedom is in question—had us both sold at the auc- 
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tion block, and the proceeds of the sale divided among | which he soon lost. The man into whose hands I 
them; though each had got six thousand pounds | fell told me that I could remain at the hotel where I | 
sterling by the will, exclusive of the price we brought. | was boarding till he should want me. While in the | 
It would be equally difficult for me to describe my | barber’s shop one day, a gentleman came in, and as | 
grief in losing such a kind old protector as my master, | all the barbers were busy, he requested me to stroke 
to describe my despair, or to make known my sense | his head, as he found that a relief for headache, from | 
of humiliation at being put upon the auction block; | which he seemed to be suffering extremely. I com- | 
and happily this latter task is now unnecessary. | plied, and during the conversation that sprang up 
|| Mrs. Stowe, and others of less ability, have thrown | between us, as he became relieved, I learned that his 
| sufficient light upon that horrible and inhuman agency native place was also my own, that he had known my 
of slavery, and the hand of an Almighty Providence | mother, and was acquainted with her history up to | 
has shattered for ever the instrument which most | the time she left Charlotte, North Carolina, where I 
disgraced Americans. was born; that he knew my father, and that he had 
The result of this auction sale placed me in the hands | recently seen him. He learned during this conver- |! 
| of a coloured man as his slave. I have a dim recol- | sation, and another which I had with him the fol- || 
lection of having done him injustice by the reluctance | lowing evening, all about my past history and my || 














with which I submitted to his authority—a line of | 


| conduct which I can explain only in the light of the 
|| inevitable effects of slavery upon its victims, in making 
| them to distrust the goodness and undervalue the 
| claims of all persons bearing their colour. 
My rebellion caused him ultimately to sell me; and 
| that he might avenge himself for the implied insult 
|| to his colour, he sold me to a negro trader. This 
| trauca uad a secretary who was addicted to the exces- 
|| sive use of strong drink, the love of which had so 
|| grown upon him, that in the beginning of the trading 
journey in which I was about to join, he was dis- 
| missed. Wood, the negro trader, having learned 


that I could read and write—accomplishments of 
which he was innocent—I was soon installed as an 
| unpaid secretary. 


In our journey of five months down the banks of 
| the Alabama river, from Montgomery to Mobile in 
that State, I saw sights of suffering and wrong-doing, 
| the remembrance of which makes me shudder as I 
| write. But time and space forbid the mention of 
| them here. 
When the gang of seventy slaves with which we 
| left Montgomery had been sold, down to three persons, 
and we turned our faces homeward, it was with 
|| feelings amounting almost to despair in my case. I 
did not care so long as we were going South. New 
Orleans was the place I desired to reach, that I might 
conceal myself on some steamboat, and come up the 
Mississippi river to the. Ohio river, and so reach 
Ohio, a free State. I tried in Mobile to give my 
master the slip, but he would never allow me out of 
his sight. There was therefore no help but to go 
back three hundred miles in a direction that seemed 
|| to be beyond the boundaries of hope. 
After four days on the steamboat, we landed again 
| in Montgomery. The trading journey had been very 
profitable to Wood, and, as is the case generally with 
these negro traders, after they pay up all accounts 
against them, he began what in their vernacular is 
termed a “spree.” At first he was content with 
drinking till I was often compelled to get aid to 
| carry him to his room; but, under the stupefying 
| effects of drink, he soon became a victim of gamblers ; 


| and after betting for two days at a faro-table, he was 
so reduced in funds as to pledge me to raise money, 





present condition. 

When I had ended a recital in which he seemed to | 
take the deepest interest, he told me that he knew my | 
father’s affection for my mother to be real, and after | 
giving me an account of his attempt to recover us | 
after we had been sold from Charlotte, he informed 
me that he had stopped in Montgomery on purpose 
to buy an intelligent young man to assist him in a dry | 
goods store which he carried on. “If Hamilton,” he | 
continued, “is the man I believe him to be, he will 
buy you and set you free ; but if not, I guess we can | 
get on together, and if you like I will buy you now, | 
and take you with me, and when Hamilton finds | 
out through me where you are, I will let him have | 
you if he wants you. But I fear he has not got 
the money to pay for you, for his old aunt has all the 
money, and I doubt if she would let him have enough 
to buy you, as she still hates your mother for winning | 
Hamilton’s affections, when she desired them to be 
bestowed upon Miss Spring, that her money bags | 
might be joined to the Hendersons’.”’ 

Of course I regarded this proposal as a token of | 
good, and with the deepest feelings of gratitude, | 
accepted its terms at once; and after a day or two of 
bargaining, I saw Mr. Marriot’s and my own wishes, 
so far as the purchase was concerned, realised. 

We arrived at our home in Carrolton, Pickens 
County, Alabama, without any occurrence worth 
relating, and I began, and for some months per- 
formed, the duties required of me in the store. The 
fact, however, did not escape either of us that the 
slaveholders were suspicious, the poor whites jea- 
lous, and the negroes envious of me in the posi- 
tion of assistant clerk. In about five months this 
feeling was exhibited in the following disagreeable 
manner. I carved at the table in the hotel at Car- 
rolton as a compensation for my board, and one day 
one of the boarders called me from the side table 
where I was standing to show me a knife which was | 
unfit to eat with. I expressed my regret that he had | 
such a knife at his seat; but at the same time in- 
formed him that I had nothing to do with the matter, 
my business being that of carver, and my connection 
with the hotel only that of a boarder. This answer 
so exasperated him that he cried out, “‘ Yes, you are 
too much of a gentleman to clean knives,” and he || 
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| saw that, though I had never harmed one of them, I 


| left the dining-room, followed by the jeering of the 


| excited manner, he soon learned the truth. No en- 
| demand satisfaction of the man who threw the knife ; 
| present at a session of the County Court, there would 


| have been bloodshed between them. These judges, 
| when they had got back to the store, frankly told 


| question. Had he not better sell out, and go to some 
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| threw the knife at me. All the others at the table 
| joined him in ridiculing my position as clerk, and I 


had not a single friend among them. I immediately 


more noisy, and the hate, I felt, of all. Knowing 
Mr. Marriot to be a brave and generous fellow, I 
determined to keep the matter a secret from him; but 
the store being near by, and the long pent-up feelings 
of the people having at last broken out, the noise was 
so great that he heard it ; and seeing me enter in an 


treaties of mine could dissuade him from going to 


and but for the presence of two judges who were 


him that they did not consider it safe either for him 
or for me to remain in Carrolton any longer. They 
gave him a full account of the feeling they knew 
to exist against me, and also of the threats they had 
that day heard. 

Mr. Marriot and myself spent the night in con- 
ference. He had a letter from my father confirming 
Mr. Marriot’s fears that my father could not raise 
the money to buy me. That, then, was out of the 


other place, was his own question; and it soon 
answered itself. Locality would not change the 
nature of slaveholders. . At last he decided to take 
me to Columbus, Mississippi, and leave me to get 
what work I could that he might have more time for 
consideration. Accordingly we left Carrolton the 
next morning before day, and arrived in Columbus 
about dark. He found an old friend who undertook 
_ to act as my guardian, and after spending a day or 
two with him, left again for home. 

In a short time I got the berth of captain’s mes- 
senger on one of the boats running on the Tombigbie 
river from Columbus, Mississippi, to Mobile, Alabama; 

| and getting my guardian’s consent, I began my new 
undertaking. Once a week Mr. Marriot used to 
come to Pickensville—a place on the river where the 
boat stopped on her way up and down the river— 
both to look after his merchandise on freight with 
us, and to see me. On one of these occasions he came 
prepared to go up to Columbus to spend a day or 
two, and on the boat he met some old friends who 
enticed him till he began drinking. He had been 
very intemperate when he was a younger man, and 
finding there was no cure in his case but leaving off 
altogether, he had joined a lodge of ‘Sons of Tem- 

perance,” and remained an efficient and consistent 
member of it for nine years. Let me draw the 

curtain of silence over the only thing I ever knew 

in him unbecoming a man, and let me spare myself 
| the pain which even the recounting of his virtues 

| would give me in this connection. Suffice it to 


say that this generous, brave, pure fellow died in four 
| weeks from the time he went to Columbus of delirium 





The public administrator of unsettled estates met 
me at Pickensville, and gave me the dreadful intelli- 
gence of Mr. Marriot’s death, and informed me at the 
same time that I must leave the boat and go back to 
Carrolton with him. It may be imagined that this 
was the last place that my choice would have led me 
to, and that, in view of the treatment I had so lately 
received there, I went with as much misgiving as 
reluctance. I was, however, mistaken as to the greet- 
ing I should receive on my arrival there. The sudden, 
appalling, and painful end of Mr. Marriot had soft- 
ened asperities to such a degree that I was received 
with kindly greetings on all hands. Then, too, my 
own conduct was brought to their recollection. I 
learned afterwards that the general verdict was, that 
though I could read and write, there was no proof 
that I had ever tampered with the slaves. On the 
contrary, it was remarked that there was nothing 
in common between them and myself except our 
condition. These feelings were so strong that 
the administrator of Mr. Marriot’s estate left me 
at the hotel, as before, to do the carving for my 
board. 

There was a rich slaveholder, one of the heredi- 
tary stamp, but as mean as he was well connected, 
who determined to buy me when I was sold. There 
was also a man at Pickensville with whom I had 
become acquainted while the boat, on which I was 
messenger, was running there, and both on account 
of his interest in Mr. Marriot, and his belief that 
the purchase would be a good speculation, he de- 
termined to buy me. I very much desired that 
he should do so, because he offered to let me go 
back on the boat as messenger. The fact was 
well known that both these persons intended to 
buy me, and as they belonged to two opposite, and 
to some extent hostile, wings of the slave-holding 
party—one having risen from the ranks, and the 
other, as I have said, belonging to the hereditary 
party—the approaching sale excited some interest in 
this dull country town. 

The day came. I ascended the auction-block—shall 
I say with shame? Yes; but this second time that I 
adorned this hideous medium of exchange I fear there 
was some hate mingled with my humiliation. The 
bidding began, and for the first half hour—think of 
it, a half hour of this hideous work—for the first 
half hour the bidding was slow and cautious on each 
side, each raising the bid only ten dollars. At last 
Sherrod, the self-made man, clenched his teeth, and 
making a stride or two forward towards the auction- 
block, saying, as he did so, “I will have him if it 
cost me @ farm,” bid fifty dollars more. The heredi- 
tary shareholder held on to his ten-dollar bids. 
Sherrod repeated his fifty advances till seventeen 
hundred and fifty dollars were bid! At every rise 
the bystanders cheered, each party his man; and 
when the last bid was made, and Sherrod’s oppo- 
nent walked away leaving the field to Sherrod, the 
applause given to his pluck, and what many felt to 
be a partial devotion to the memory of his friend 





tremens. 


Mr. Marriot, was deafening. I did not share so fully 
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in this feeling as I might have been expected to, be- 
cause I knew that Sherrod had bought me, or at 
least he had undertaken to do so, because I had told 
him I could pay him about seventy-two pounds a year 
if he would allow me to go as messenger on the boat. 
This amount would be an enormous interest for twice 
the sum he had paid, though of course the price was 
unusually large. Nor was I mistaken in the esti- 
mate I had put on his conduct, for in about fifteen 
months after, when from some information he re- 
ceived about my getting books, and the favour of 
Northern men generally who travelled with us, his 
suspicions were aroused, and he took the first oppor- 
tunity of selling me ; and that, too, without my know- 
ledge of the transaction. 
My new master bought me to serve as steward in 
a hotel at Mobile, but he was prevailed upon to let 
me find a substitute for this work, on condition that 
I would pay him, for the privilege of continuing at 
my former occupation, the sum of ninety-eight pounds 
per annum. I took advantage of a change of masters 
to change my route, and instead of running up the 
river, 1 got a situation on Lake Pontchatrain, and 
sailed between New Orleans and Mobile. I got ac- 
quainted with an Italian while on this route, and 
when he learned what I was paying my present 
master, he concluded he would buy a young man 
and make a captain’s messenger of him. But as 
skilful trading is the main reliance to make the situa- 
tion pay, he found it difficult to find one possessed of 
either the intelligence or the experience to succeed. 
It had been my object for six or seven years to 
reach New Orleans as a place of residence to lay my 
plans in, and seeing that this Italian was eager to 
turn coloured people to account, I suggested that he 
should buy me. But as we both feared the difficulty 
of getting my present master to sell me, I adopted 
an expedient, which I need not relate here, to make 
him do so, and it was successful. Angelo, the Italian, 
was nothing in my estimation but a means to an end; 
and as he had come from a land that held no slaves, 
to stain his hands with the iniquities of slavery for 
mere gain, I had no consideration about him except to 
make my escape as soon as possible. This I found 
after a little was impossible, for he had secured the 
| berth of captain’s messenger for me on the same boat 
where he was bar-keeper, and so I was always under 
his eye. 
He was living with a coloured woman as his wife ; 
| and as he insisted on my lodging there when I was 
in the city, I turned this circumstance to account by 
| constantly quarrelling with her. I meant to provoke 
him either to sell me or to release me from a vigi- 
lance that was standing in the way of my plans for 
escape. I finally succeeded in getting him to sell me 
to a man named Cady, who lived in New Orleans. 
| This man intended to make money out of me, 
| though he was not so unreasonable in his charges for 
| the hire of my time as the Mobile master and Angelo 
| had been. I paid him seventy-two pounds a year, 
| and kept at my old business during the winter. In 
the summer I generally went to the adjacent watering- 


| 
lL 





places. The last summer of my stay in the South I | 
went to Mississippi City, on the Lake, as ticketer of 
luggage. 

There was that summer in command a man who | 
had envied me my easy situation on the boat when he 
was second bar-keeper; and when he found me, by | 
accident, under his authority, he did all in his power | 
to make me feel it. Among other things he tried to | 
prevent my eating at the steward’s table, and ordered | 
me to the servants’ hall. On this occasion such high | 
words passed between us that I began to fear for my 
safety, and I therefore secretly left the place and re- 
turned to New Orleans. The next day but one, when 
I met Mr. Cady in the city, he inquired about my 
quarrel with this man on the lake, and among other 
things he said, “ Your notions are too elevated for a | 
slave, and if you are going on in this way insulting | 
white people, some one of them will kill you, and be 
justified for doing it, and I shall lose you without hope 
of compensation.”” Nothing that I could say had 
any effect upon this merely mercenary spirit, and I 
became, I doubt not, a little saucy in my remarks. | 
At last Cady thus delivered himself—* TI have nothing 
against you myself, you have always paid me your 
wages, but I cannot run the risk of losing you; and | 
the manner in which you have spoken to me to-day 
convinces me that I am running that risk every day. 
I feel, therefore, bound to sell you, but I will give | 
you an opportunity to get any one you like to buy 
you.” I saw that here was the spot that I had been 
looking for ever since I had been in New Orleans, 
just as New Orleans was the spot I had been trying 
to reach for seven years. I therefore thanked him 
and took the paper, which stated that I had “per- 
mission to confer with any gentleman who might 
wish to buy me, and that such gentlemen were re- 
ferred to John P. Cady.”” The permit was to be good 
for ten days. Here I must break the thread of my 
story to catch up a most important link which other 
matters have thrust aside. 

The slave laws of Louisiana did not allow a 
coloured person born in another state to come into it 
to reside; but as thousands of coloured people de- 
sired to reside there who were not thus qualified, | 
quite a brisk business was carried on by the poor and 
unscrupulous whites, who for twenty pounds would 
swear before a magistrate that free coloured men born 
in other states were natives of Louisiana. This, how- 
ever, they would not do for slaves. A coloured man 
sailing on the same boat with me the winter before | 
Cady concluded to sell me, had got some of these | 
unprincipled white men to swear that he was born in 
the state, although he was born in Kentucky. He | 
could not read or write himself, and as he had great | 
confidence in me, he came to me to ascertain if the | 
papers these men had got for him were genuine. As | 
soon as I saw the papers I knew by the seal of the 
county and State upon them, that they were genuine, | 
but a thought flashed into my mind of making use of | 
them without any injury to him. I accordingly took 
his papers, asking him at the time that they might 
be left with me a while, that I might have full oppor- | 
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'| tunity to examine them. In the course of the after- 
noon my friend came back to know if I had found | 
|| the documents all right. 
| and pretended to look for them where I had placed 
| them, but the search of both of us was fruitless. He 
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I assured him that I had, 


seemed to be in great distress at the loss until I as- 
sured him that if I did not secure him other docu- 
ments just like them, I would pay him the twenty 
pounds he had given for them. When I told him, 


|| further, how easy it was to get a duplicate set, he 


| seemed perfectly satisfied. 

When we got back to New Orleans I went with 
| him to the recorder of the city, and told him that 
| my friend had lost his free-papers; and being as- 
sured that they had not fallen into other hands, but 
were lost in the river, he readily furnished him with 
others. Of course I had taken care that the papers 
were well concealed, and the safest place I could find 
was between the outer cloth of my coat and the lining, 
where I had sewed them up myself. 

So when Cady gave me the permit to find a master 
of my liking, I very naturally, with these papers in 
my possession, began to seek a method of finding the 
one I had been in search of for the last six or seven 
years—namely, myself. 

By a little aid from a friendly source, I was enabled 
to secure a berth on a boat running as high up on the 
Mississippi river as St. Louis. 

The second night out of port, the clerk of the boat 
called me to the office to learn my condition, and the 
amount of wages I was getting. I showed my free- 
papers as proof that I was a free man, and told him I 
was getting £6 per month. 

Now my papers described a man thirty-two years 
of age, and I was ten years younger at the time. This 
discrepancy did not escape the notice of the clerk, 
and he began to question me pretty closely as to my 
age, my birthplace, &c., and though I answered all 
these questions according to the description of the 
papers, he did not seem to be satisfied. At last he 
said, “ These papers are not satisfactory alone, and 
unless you can get some responsible person aboard to 
vouch for your being free, I shall have to order the 
mate to put you inirons.” Just at this juncture a 
coloured man, the pantryman, came to the office to 
introduce and vouch for a young man he had hired to 
aid him in his duties, and hearing this remark by the 








|| clerk, he told him that he would vouch for me, as he 


| knew me to be a free man. 
This he did innocently enough, as he had only 


|| known me as a fellow-lodger in the house of a free 
|| person of colour since I had belonged to Cady, and as 


the laws affecting the association of free and slave 
| coloured people were very rigid and strictly enforced, 
he felt certain that he was telling the truth to the 


| clerk. This man being an old employée of the boat, 


and a man of some property, the clerk took his word 
at once. He knew that if the boat was sued for my 
value, in case I did happen to be a slave, the company 


|, could recover the amount from the coloured man; 


| and, beside this, the clerk knowing that the coloured 
man was liable to imprisonment for five years, beside 


escape if I were a slave, had all his doubts removed. 


the fine of my value as a slave, for aiding in my | 





But for myself, what appeared at first a providential || 
interference on the part of the coloured man, after an | 
hour or two assumed the aspect of ill-luck. Know- | 


ing how this man would be exposed to loss and | 


imprisonment if I made my escape, when it should 


be known that I had escaped on his boat and through | 


his voucher, I was placed in a position of the most 
painful uncertainty as to what to do. The hope of 
liberty so nearly realised was too sweet to be relin- 
quished without a great moral struggle. But by the 
help of God I was enabled to overcome the temptation 
of getting my freedom at the expense of another's 
loss and bondage. 

I soon made up my mind what course to pursue, 
which was to leave the boat at Vicksburg. When 
we were very nearly at the landing, therefore, I 
found occasion of picking a quarrel with the steward, 
which was at once so unprovoked and so violent on 
my part, that he ordered me to be paid my wages, 


and dismissed me from the service of the boat. I | 


took my luggage ashore at Vicksburg in such a noisy 


manner that almost all on the boat became aware of | 


my leaving, a piece of information I desired all to 
possess, because I had in my pocket a yearly permit 
to run on any boat between New Orleans and 


Vicksburg, and as Cady had not revoked the per- | 


mission, he could hold no boat responsible for taking | 


me as high up the river as that. 

I was, however, greatly perplexed as to what I 
should do. I could not continue my journey, for no 
boat would ship me unless a white man entered into 


bonds of £400 that I was a free man; and it would | 


even be difficult for me to venture to return to New 
Orleans, as there were but few boats going down the 


river, and all those were Upper Mississippi boats, 1) 


upon which I had no acquaintance whatever. 


But after a night of almost intolerable suspense, 


my usual good fortune favoured me. A boat that I 
had been on as messenger, but which had been 
aground on a sand-bar, had got off by a rise in the 


river; and in about an hour after I reached the | 


wharf, she came rounding to, for the purpose of 
loading with cotton for New Orleans. 

It may be imagined with what alacrity I went 
aboard of her, and resumed the duties of my situation. 
When I got back to New Orleans, I felt that it was 
useless to attempt to escape, and I was tempted to go 
and look for some master who would allow me to run 
higher up the Mississippi, that I might have a better 
chance of escaping. Six of my days had been wasted, 
and I feared that to start again would be to excite 
Cady’s suspicions, and the telegraph could stop me at 
any port—even at Cincinnati, a free city. 

Just as I was making up my mind to go and 
report myself to Cady, a free coloured man whom I 
knew met me, and, after some other conversation, 
gave me to understand that I would do him a favour 
if I would take a berth that he held, and go as 
captain’s messenger to St. Louis, as he desired to 





remain for that trip in the city. I eagerly accepted 
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his offer, and we started to the boat that he might 
introduce me to the captain. On my way to the 
boat, I began to reflect that if I allowed this man to 
introduce me, it would be virtually a voucher on 
his part, and that I would be in no better con- 
dition, morally, than if I had escaped on the other 
boat. I therefore suddenly stopped, and made 
|| an excuse why I could not go, which silenced all 
| remonstrance on the part of my friend, and he left 
| me to go and find some one else. He had told the 
captain he could not go, and as the boat was to leave 
that night, I was tolerably sure he could not find any 
one to take his place; and also that if he went up to 
town to hunt up a man, the boat would leave before 
he got back. In view of all this, I walked boldly to 
|| the captain’s office, and asked him if he wanted a 
| messenger. His first question was as to who sent 


|| me. I told him I came of my own accord. Finding 


| that this coloured man had not sent me, he told me 
| to wait till he should hear from him. I waited till 
|| about half-an-hour to the time of starting, and then 
|| went to him again. As his messenger had not 
returned, he concluded it was impossible to get any 
| one at such a short notice, and, after looking at my 
| papers, he employed me. The hurry of starting gave 
' him no time to detect the discrepancy which the 
clerk on the other boat had noticed, and I suppose he 
| never had a doubt about me, for he said no more 
| about my papers during the trip. 
| We were eight days going from New Orleans to 
Cairo, Illinois, and as the mercury had been falling 


from three to eight degrees every twenty-four hours, 
when we got to Cairo the Missouri river had frozen 


over. We were compelled, therefore, to stop short of 
our destination, which was St. Louis. 

Now nothing could have been more fortunate for 
me. All along I had been wondering and scheming 
how to get across the Missouri river into Illinois, 
when the boat should land at St. Louis, which is in a 
slave State, where every negro is watched by a 
constant guard of river police. But here I found a 
solution of my difficulty, for Cairo is an arm of the 
free State of Illinois running down to the Missouri 
river. But though Cairo was free in name, it was 
one of the most active depdts of the negro catchers, 
who, because of its peculiar situation, watched for 
fugitive slaves, and made quite a large income by 
returning them to their masters under the sanction of 
the Fugitive Slave Law. 

On the morning of our arrival, the captain told me 
that he would have to lie at Cairo for eight or ten days, 
because his cargo would have to be stored, asthe river 
had frozen over for the winter. Upon hearing this, I 
concluded to make a bold stroke for freedom. So I 
summoned up all my courage and calmness, and re- 
plied, “ Well, captain, I have business in Chicago, and 
if we are to remain so long here, I think I had better 
improve the opportunity of going there to get what 
it seems I am not likely to get without going.” I 
waited as for sentence from a judge on a matter of 
life and death, and it may be imagined with what 
relief I heard this reply: “ Well, if you mean to go, 





the sooner you go and get back the better; for I shall | 
not need you for a day or two, as we must wait to | 
hear from the owners of the boat; but I shall need | 
you as soon as they make up their minds whether I 
must return in ballast, or go up the Ohio for a cargo | 
to take back to New Orleans.” 

I left him, and ordered the porter to take my | 
trunk to the railway-station, giving him to under- | 
stand that it belonged to one of the passengers. | 
When I got to the ticket-office the ticket-agent told | 
me in a most insulting manner that he did not sell 
tickets to coloured people unless they got some one | 
to vouch for their freedom. Reminding him that | 
this was not a slave, but a free State, and that by the | 
laws I had a right to a ticket till I was proved to be | 
a slave, had no effect on him. I saw nothing for it 
but to go to the captain, and yet this was dangerous. | 
The hurry that made him pass over my papers 80 | 
lightly, and my usefulness to him, that had caused him | 
to forget that, as a captain, he had but poorly done 
his duty to the slave laws, had so far favoured me; | 
but to arouse his attention, and provoke his exami- 
nation on the subject, was not to my liking. I | 
therefore went back to the ticket-oflice to refer the | 
man to the captain, in hopes that he would simply 
inquire of him if I was free; but he said his business 
was to sell tickets to people who had a right to them, 
and not to hunt up their claims. | 

There was a Californian standing at the ticket-office 
when I went the second time, who had come up on my 
boat from New Orleans, and when some of his company 
was being cheated out of their money by card-sharpers © 
at the beginning of the trip, I gave him 4 hint of what 
was being done in time for him to save them from 
much loss, and on this account he felt kindly towards 
me. He left the ticket-office when I left, without 
purchasing the ticket he intended, and taking me out 
of the room, asked seriously if I was free. I showed 
him my free papers, which he seemed to read care- 
fully over, and leaving me, he went and purchased 
his tickets for his company, and among them one for 
me. 

In an hour more we were on our way to Chicago, 
where, without further accident, we arrived the 
next morning by eight o’clock, on the 6th day of 
January, 1856. I thus became a Frer Man. 

I cannot close without giving a few reminiscences 
such as those can appreciate who may have lost a 
mother, from whom, under great difficulties and in 
the midst of great darkness, they first imbibed the 
love of the Gospel, and a knowledge of our Lord and 
Saviour JesusChrist. My mother died in 1852. Though 
I had not the privilege of receiving her last dying | 
word, yet I had this message conveyed to me, which 
has turned out to be a prophecy—“ Tell my son he | 
shall not wear out his days in slavery.”” She was 
buried in unconsecrated ground, outside the grave- 
yard for the whites, and her grave was walked over 
every day of the week by the beasts of the field. 
After my mother was buried I went to that part of || 
the country, and got a man, at considerable expense, | 
to point out the place where she was sleeping. I puta 
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| board at the head of it, and measured its distance from 


| a tree, so that I might know it again. 


On my first visit to this country I was fortunate 
enough to meet with the Honourable Arthur Kinnaird, | 


| Lord Gainsborough, and others, who, when they | 


learned of my having a sister with two children in | 


| slavery, sent me back to America with £500 in British 


| gold. I purchased their liberty, and they are now in- 





| who can look unmoved on a multitude. 
| so with Jesus Christ. 


|| cities and villages of Galilee, carrying everywhere the 
| Gospel of the kingdom, and healing every sickness 
| teeming population of His earthly country: He dis- 
|| not—a disease deeper than sickness, and a danger. 


| the spirit, scattered abroad as sheep having no shep- 
| herd, and He bade His disciples to pray for them, that 


| white to the harvest. 


| human bodies, that aggregate of brute force, that 
| momentum of flesh and blood, is a formidable thing. 


i 
i 


habitants of Jamaica. My sister, after her release from | 
slavery, met me first in Cincinnati, and after the first | 


| greeting was over, she took from her bosom a bit of | 
|| paper carefully folded and tied, and handed it to me. 


I knew instinctively that it velated to my mother. I 


opened it, and found a bit of the decayed wood from || 
the rude head-board which I had set to mark her last || 


| resting-place, and some of the dust from off her grave |! 


—poor but precious memorials of a soil sacred to me al- || 
ways, but now doubly so, since it is no longer cursed | 
by the footsteps of a slave. My readers will perceive || 
that to go back to that soil, to stand there as a man, | 


| and work on an equality with other people, to labour || 
| for the elevation of my race, to preach the everlasting || 


gospel of Jesus Christ, is to me a prospect inde- \| 
scribable in pleasure, and will be in its reali- | 
sation one of the greatest blessings that God can 
give me. 





THE CHRISTIAN ASPECT OF A MULTITUDE* 


“When He saw the multitudes, He was 


A MAN must have a dull mind, or else a cold heart, 
It was not 


St. Mark associates this particular emotion with a 
desert place and a sudden gathering. He makes it 
the preface to a miraculous feast—the feeding of the 
five thousand in a wilderness eastward from Galilee. 

But St. Matthew seems to say that the feeling was 
habitual. As Jesus Christ moved about through the 


and every disease among the people, He was moved 
with compassion when He saw around Him the then 


cerned in them something which the common eye saw 


more imminent even than death. He saw them, in 


God would send forth labourers into those fields so 


The Christian Aspect of a Multitude is our present 
subject. 

To some—we can scarcely call them, in this 
point of view, Christian spectators—the sight of 
thronging multitudes brings the hope of gain. These 
crowds must be fed, if not lodged, amongst us: hence 
perhaps a sudden influx of wealth—enough to provide 
for a year’s rent, or to render possible a year’s idle- 
ness. It was not thus that Christ beheld the multitudes. 

Take another step. The sight of a crowd is to 
some natures simply intimidating. That mass of 


See the crowd, as some of us have seen it, turned by 
some sudden impulse into a mob: see it stirred into 
anger: see it swayed hither and thither by some real 
or (more probably) some fancied wrong: see the un- 





* These pages were suggested by the near approach of 
the last Doncaster Races. 





moved with compassion.”—Matt. ix. 36. 


reasoning rage of one multiplied into the unreasoning 
rage of thousands—it is very frightful. It was just 
so that the most horrid scenes of the French Revolu- 
tion were enacted: it was just so that He of whom 
the text speaks, though in fulfilment of Prophecy and 
in the accomplishment of our Redemption, laid down 
His sacred life. 

And that which is physically formidable to some 
natures is morally overwhelming to others. It was 
when there were gathered together (St. Luke says) 
an innumerable multitude of people, insomuch that 
they trode one upon another—it was then that the 
Divine Master took occasion to say to His disciples, 
“ Beware of hypocrisy.”” And He went on to explain 
that He meant, above all, the hypocrisy of dissimula- 
tion; that kind of hypocrisy which consists in dis- 
guising real principles and stifling conscientious con- 
victions. He is a bold man who can face a hostile 
multitude and tell them what he thinks of Christ and 
eternity. Most men, in the face of numbers, are 
arrant cowards: they dress truth itself in masquerad- 
ing costume, and more often seek for themselves a 
miserable refuge in compliments and compromises. 

To others, the presence of numbers is deeply de- 
pressing, entirely discouraging. 

The insignificance of self—a desirable lesson—is 
then learnt with injurious adjuncts. It has passed 
almost into a proverb, loneliness in crowds—the soli- 
tariness of a populous city. Passing along those 
crowded streets, where all are strangers to me, all 
pre-occupied, and all indifferent, I feel myself doubly | 
alone, twice desolate—I have no sympathy from any 
one—no man cares for my soul. 

Worse thoughts folow. Unbelief is busy in crowds. 
I never can believe, some men say then in their hearts, 
that all those multitudes are anything to God. Na- 
ture, chance, destiny, I can understand to have had 
to do with them: but a personal Creator, a particular 
Providence, a universal Redemption, an individual 
striving, a world-wide judgment, a literal alternative 
of heaven and hell—these things seem, at such times, 
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mere figments of the theologian: at home I am a 
believer, but I become a sceptic in a crowd. 

And without going thus far—not yielding to such 
open assaults of the devil—still, even as a Christian 
!| man, one may feel a dreadful sinking of the spirits in 

| the face of numbers. Walk through the main tho- 
|| roughfares of Leeds or London—push your’ way 
||' through our own streets, at certain hours of the week 
enhsuing—look into the faces which surround you; 
see the hardened, besotted, lost look of many; mark 
the careworn, the weather-beaten, the sin-disfigured 
| countenances; imagine, ever so roughly, the home- 


|| life and the heart-life of the individuals which com- 


|| pose this dense mass of being: and then go on to 
contemplate the task set to the Gospel, if it is ever to 
win or force its way into the real existences here con- 
fronting it: think with yourself what you could do, 
in a year, or in a lifetime, to give (instrumentally) 
that Gospel entrance—Oh it is great discourage- 
ment; it needs great faith, gigantic faith, invincible 
faith, to believe that this little Gospel can ever fill 
the earth, or that the kingdoms of this world—if 
that means the subjects and the citizens composing 
them—are ever to become the kingdoms of our God, 
and of His Christ. 

So then the Christian aspect of a crowd—if there 
be such a thing—does not come naturally to any man. 
| It can only be learnt in the school, and from the 

Spirit, of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
| Jesus, when He saw the multitudes, was not stirred 
by thoughts of gain; not tempted to win, as He 
easily might have done, as He had constantly to 
avoid doing, their shallow, short-lived applause; not 
| terrified by them, even though in sure prescience He 
| might already hear the hoarse cry of “ Crucify Him ;” 
| not rendered unbelieving by the sight, as though the 
| task which He had undertaken in delivering man 
were beyond the strength of Omnipotence itself— 
none of these things: something quite opposite: He 
was “ moved with compassion.” 

To the eye of Christ and of His faithful disciples, 
the sight of a crowd is asight deeply touching: it 
fills Him with compassion. 

We may almost propose it as a test of discipleship— 
In what spirit do we behold a mu'titude? What 
thoughts predominate as you move through a crowd ? 
Are they the thoughts which filled at such a moment 
the soul of Christ ? not thoughts of gain; not fear, 
{| moral or physical; not doubt, not depression, not 
| discouragement ; but just this one—compassion ? 
| Let us try to trace it out a little. 

1. Look at that thronging multitude collectively. 

It gives perhaps the best idea. that we can gain 
anywhere of the Fall of Man. 

Men are seldom at their best in a crowd. Some 


|| The crowd assembled at an execution—I fear we must 
|| say, to be truthful, the crowd assembled on a race- 
|| course—may be described, with too much correctness, 
| as composed largely of the worst of men in their 

worst of moods. This is perhaps the most accurate 
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| account of the real evil of such gatherings. It is not | work which must be done in countless homes and | 
} | 


| 
that the gathering creates evil, but it brings the evil | 
which exists toa focus. It concentrates the dissipated. | 
It gathers together, as it were in one, the children | 
of the wicked one, who were scattered abroad. And 
this cannot be without consequences ; consequences | 
all for evil. If St. Paul spoke by the Spirit of God, 
when he said, quoting from a heathen author, “ Evil 
communications corrupt good manners”’—judge ye 
whether bad men can be gathered together, as by 
proclamation, in a particular town for four or five 
days consecutively, and not leave behind them a sedi- 
ment and a poison in some separate houses, a mark 
and a stain upon some individual lives. I say that a 
multitude, viewed collectively, represents to us, as we 
scarcely see it elsewhere, the picture of fallen man. 

Again, the collective aspect of a crowd may well 
do for us what it did of old for a magnificent Persian 
king. He admired first, and then wept, at the sight 
of his own myriads ; not in their terrible discomfiture, 
but in the moment of their fancied triumph. The 
thought would force itself upon him, that not one of 
all those myriads would be alive a hundred years 
hence. Your famous race has been run now for 
ninety years: who is alive this day of all who wit- 
nessed the first? It seems as if a crowd, full as it is 
of life and energy, were peculiarly suggestive of the 
thought of death. I suppose a year seldom passes, in 
which one life, at least, is not left on that race- 
course: men pass it by; walk, as it were, over it; 
ascribe it to its immediate cause—intemperance, cold, 
or cholera: and there it ends: the inquest settles it, 
and the living hurry back to their life. But God has 
seen it; and good men have been saddened by it: and 
apart from this the exceptional case, the very aspect 
of that multitude has suggested the recollection of 
death: where will that crowd be, we ask, not (with 
Xerxes) one hundred, but fifty, or thirty, or ten years | 
hence? The very life that throngs that race-course | 
has in it the seeds of death: not only as all the living | 
carry death in them, but in a more marked sense; for 
the crowd is largely made up of the immoral, and the | 
immoral are proverbially short-lived. So then, when 
Jesus sees the multitudes, He is moved with compas- 
sion, because they not only bring to remembrance 
man’s fall, but also prognosticate man’s death. “ By 
one man sin entered into the world, and death by 
sin; and so death passed upon all men, for that alt | 
have sinned.” 

There is another thing in the collective aspect 
of a multitude. And that is, the thought of a 
harvest disproportioned to the reapers. ‘The 
harvest is plenteous, but the labourers are few.” 
In this autumn of prevailing rain and waters, what 
would it be to one of our chief agriculturists to be 





| prevented by scarcity of labourers from using the few 
| crowds are largely composed of the worst of men. | 


brief intervals of calm and sun? His only hope lies 
in the rapid manipulation of such ears and shocks of 
corn as he can catch between times. Now the same 
feeling pressed here upon our Lord’s mind in spiritual 
things. “The labourers are few.” And when you | 
stand in the midst of a multitude, and think of the 
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innumerable hearts, if any impression whatever is to 
|| be made for God and the Gospel, does not the same 
|| feeling occur to you? Where are the men really given 
to the work? Where is the country—we might ask, 
where is the place—adequately manned for the 
| seeking and salvation of souls? And where are the 
lives, even of ministerial men, really addicted and 
devoted to this toil? It is not in an easy sauntering 
{| through village lanes, with sweet-smiling gardens 
| and comfortable peasant homes: it is face to face 
with great multitudes, in crowded streets or populous 
| gatherings, that this thought is forced upon us— 
“ The harvest is plenteous, the labourers few.” 

And one fourth thing. This aggregation of 
human beings awakens compassion in Christ and His 
people, because it seems so forcibly to bring before us 
another and a greater gathering, in which, as it is 
written, ‘‘ Before Him shall be gathered all nations ;”’ 
in which, it is written again, ‘“‘I saw the dead, small 
and great, stand before God.” The sight of a multi- 
tude, if in one sense it provokes unbelief, seems in 
another sense to realize the judgment. Not only be- 
cause it collects so many of the worthless, and there- 
fore suggests a time when sin must have its punish- 
ment: rather because the gathering itself is a type of 
a greater; reminds us that there are influences, even 
here below, which can congregate men in masses— 
even a political object, even a sight of suffering, even 
a two minutes’ contest, even common curiosity—how 
much more the message, “‘ Behold the Judge!” how 
much more the voice of the archangel, which is the 
trump of God! 

And in that judgment, “if the righteous scarcely 
be saved, where shall the ungodly and the sinner 
appear ?”” 

Jesus, when He saw the multitudes, was moved with 
compassion. 

2. But if the collective aspect of a multitude be 
thus touching and thus saddening, how much more 
when you view it individually and in its parts! 

Take one unit out of that great sum—one man, 
almost at random, out of that moving, restless 
throng. Is there nothing, in that closer view, to 
justify the compassion which was awakened by the 
general and more remote ? 

It is not indeed till we thus analyze the emotion, 

| that we at all appreciate its justice. 

'| Our finite faculties are scarcely equal to a contem- 
|| plation at once summary and searching. Such views 
|| belong to God only. We must descend to particulars 
| if we would apprehend. 

And just two things force themselves upon our 
|, notice when we come to the elements, that is, to the 
| units of a multitude; two things, than which nothing 

more serious, nothing more affecting, can be imagined, 
| if the beholder be indeed a Christian. 

(1.) Each one of these people has a Jife. 

Oh that wonderful word—a life! What does it 
not convey? Look at it any way. 

Every life has a past. Behind that man lies a 

| little history. There has been a birth, and a child- 
hood, and a boyhood, anf a youth. And what a word 
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is each one of those! Whata mystery of being and of | 


becoming lies hidden in each! There has been, some- | 
where or other—far away, perhaps, both in time and | 


space—even for that man, a mother, and a home, and 
an education, and an experience. Ah! those are 
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sacred names: and ill, perhaps, does any one of them || 


seem to fit the case before us! A mother—herself, 
perhaps, neglected, injured, outcast, and then a sinner. 
A home—a single room, perhaps, for all that belonged 


to him, in a squalid tenement of some yard the hot- | 


bed of disease. An education—for all have that ; but 


his, perhaps, justa letting alone—or not even a letting | 


alone—an association from infancy with vile com- 
panions, a familiarity from the cradle with every 
word and every imagination of evil. An experience 


—for all have that also; but his, perhaps, unmarked | 
by any vicissitude of happiness, or any alternative, | 


actually presented to him, of good. 

And every life has a present. That being be- 
fore you is the compound of a thousand influences. 
Legacies of past wretchednesses still endow it, and 
ghosts of past wickednesses still haunt it. But the life 
itself is that which it is. 


It has a “now” as well as | 


a “then’’—a to-day as well as a yesterday. And | 


what is that now—that to-day ? 
loving home from which this man emerged at morn- 


Where is the sweet | 


ing, in which he will find his solace and his repose at | 
evening? What are the actual thoughts of the heart | 


this noonday? Is there any label of rest on that 
anxious brow? any visible mark of honest love, to 
God or man, shining through (as it were) from that 
heart ? 
wicked.” 
And the future? That life which has a past and 
a present, has also a future. 
with hope ? 
the last sickness, and the bed of death? Is there any 
foretaste, now, of comfort or repose then? Is the 


a satisfactory reaping ? 


ing miracle? And “God,” 
also reap.” 

Such is the life. 

(2.) And then, once more, each one of these people 
has a soul. 

A soul made in God’s image: capable not only 
of reflection and reasoning, of action and affection, 
of happiness and misery ; but capable too of moral 
good and evil: capable even of feeling after, and 
knowing, and holding intercourse with God. 

A soul thus constituted: and a soul immortal too. 
A soul, not eternal indeed in the past, but eternal 
(by the will of God) in the future. 

But then, also, a soul inheriting the taint of the 
original Fall: brought into existence, not only in 
close connection with a material and perishing body, 
but also under the condition of exposure to tempta- 
tion; of having solicitations to evil perpetually 
addressed to it, not only by sinful men without, but 











man himself sowing—even in an earthly sense—for 

Has he so laid out his plan | 
of life, as that it can answer, without a miracle—a | 
daily, a perpetual, and (what is more) a God-defy- | 
we know, “is not | 
mocked: for whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he | 


“There is no peace, saith my God, to the | 


Is that future bright | 
What shall the advancing age be, and | 
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even by a wicked spirit applying himself to a carnal 
mind within. 

And the particular soul, which informs and in- 
habits this body, has not remained uninfluenced by 
the circumstances thus described. That particular 


| soul has doubtless yielded, again and again, to the 
| solicitations of evil; has chosen the evil, times with- 


out number, and refused the good; has cherished 


| wrong tempers, has formed bad habits, has listened 
| to the devil instead of listening to God, has 
worshipped and served the creature (in some one or 


| in many of its forms), instead of worshipping and 


serving God alone with the best of the faculties which 
He has given, and with the choicest of the affections 


which He has implanted. 


And then, once more, to this particular soul, thus 
involved, more or less, in the snare and yoke of 
evil, God has addressed Himself in the Gospel of our 
Lord and Saviour. Recognising with exactest truth 
the condition of nature, and the far lower condition 
of the fallen nature, God has spoken to that soul just 
as it is, and has offered to it just that which it wants 
for happiness and for glory. He has not, intention- 
ally or negligently, left it in its lost estate. He has 
promised a free forgiveness through the merits of a 
dying Lord, and He has promised an entire renewal 
by the grace of an in-dwelling Spirit. All this hath 
God done: but this soul would none of Him! This 
soul has wrapped itself in its degradation, and set 
aside, day by day, the pleadings of conscience and 
the strivings of grace. 

And so, finally, there is before the individual, as 
before the multitude, a death and a resurrection, 
a judgment and an eternity. If this be so, and if 
without repentence all must perish, and without 
holiness no man can see the Lord ; if the individual 
soul needs, and is still practically destitute of, Christ’s 
Gospel ; and if the reception of that Gospel, difficult for 
all, has an added and a tenfold difficulty where incli- 
nation and habit, occupation and interest, are all com- 
bined to deny it entrance ; can we wonder if Christ 


| Himself—can we wonder if any man who partakes 


ever so imperfectly of the mind and spirit of Christ— 


| when he sees a multitude, is moved with compassion ? 


| son as has now been portrayed ? 


Not as an idle speculation, but as a solemn practical 


| lesson, would we present the reflection which has now 
| occupied us. 


Let it say this to us, in conclusion— 

Consider thyself. 

It is easy to look upon the condition of others; to 
form a superficial judgment, and heave a sigh of in- 
dolent pity. But it is more profitable to look within. 
One of this multitude I am. Does He, who alone 
can read each condition justly, see in me such a per- 
Does God see in 
me those features of life and soul which I have been 
ascribing to another? In some respects they are 
certainly mine. The lineaments of Creation and of the 
Fall, of a nature prone to evil and a tempter seeking 
to seduce, are common to all men. My danger therefore 
is the same. In other respects the case is as certainly 
not mine. The peculiar disadvantages of such a train- 
ing as was spoken of have not been ours. Our responsi- 





bility therefore in God’s sight is the greater—for to 
whom more is given, of them will more be required. 
How is it then with the main fact? Have I given 
entrance to that Word which is light, to that Gospel 
which is life and peace? Am I ready for the long | 
future and for the great change? Oh, let me cast out | 
of myself everything that defileth, lest Christ should 
say to me, “I never knew thee!” Let me watch | 
and pray, lest I enter into temptation; lest my heart | 
be overcharged with surfeiting, intemperance, or | 
cares of this life, and so that day come upon me | 
unawares ! 

Such thoughts as these are ever wholesome: not 
ministering to arrogance or self-conceit—on the con- | 
trary, teaching humility and stirring to watchfulness. 

Lastly: Think, What can I do ? 

But little, perhaps, directly— in the face of a multi- | 
tude. We are rather bewildered, overborne, daunted, 
by the scene before us: there is nothing that we can do. 

Think yet again. What did Christ Himself bid us | 
to do? 

Not to confront the multitude: not to assail them 
with hard speeches: not even to cast that which is holy 
before hearts unprepared and consciences unawakened. 

But just this. To pray forthem. “Pray ye the 
Lord of the harvest, that He will send labourers.” 
Any one can do this. 

Many things are tried in this age: great schemes, 
busy managements, magnificent enterprises of charity. 
Take heed lest one thing be omitted—Prayer ; prayer 
for all sorts and conditions of men; prayer for the 
careless, the pleasure-hunting, the sinful; that God 
will be pleased to make His ways known to them, 
yea, His saving health—think of those words, His 
saving health—that soul’s health which is the soul’s | 
salvation—among all nations. 

This week—in other respects, a week of interrupted | 
ordinances—let us meet together, in larger numbers 
than usual, day by day, just to pray that prayer; a 
prayer for more labourers in God’s harvest; a prayer 
for a larger blessing from Him who has said, “ All 
souls are mine!” 

And let not even the words of Christ put out of sight 
His great example. He went everywhere preaching 
the Gospel of the kingdom, and healing every sick- 
ness and every disease. 

We cannot do this. 

But every one has a little circle, within which he 
can do something good, something for Christ. 

Just a few sick folk can be visited: a word here 
and there can be spoken in season: a sorrowful heart 
can now and then be comforted, a desponding soul 
cheered, or a feeble mind strengthened. And He who 
counts nothing little which is sincerely and lovingly | 
attempted for His redeemed, will accept and bless | 
even these little offerings—will say of some humble | 
handmaid of the Lord, “She hath done what she | 
could ’”’—and to all who have thus lived, when at } 
last He sits on the throne of His glory, “ Verily, I say 
unto you, Inasmuch as ye have doye it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me!” 

C. J. VAUGHAN. 
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SUMMER IS COMING. 


Meavow flowers, fair and sweet, 
Can you feel the summer ? 

Can you hear her dainty feet, 
Coming softly, light, and fleet ? 
Will ye not outrun her? 


Spring up, white anemone, 
Graceful as court lady ; 
Ring, ye hare-bells, merrily, 
Hyacinths stand cheerily, 
She will greet you, may-be. 


Blushing red, rose-campion fair, 
Like a rustic beauty, 
Hides behind the maiden-hair, 





While veronica, the rare, 
Opes blue eyes from duty. 


She is coming, is our queen, 
Softest breeze shall waft her ; 
Palmy boughs of freshest green 
Wave where’er her robe is seen, 
Little brooks bring laughter. 


Every joyous scent and sound 
Rises swift to greet her ; 

E’en the dull insensate ground 
Shares the fragrance all around. 
Let us go and meet her. 





WHAT THE AMERICAN LADIES DID DURING THE WAR. 


ExamP_ss are not rare in history of the self-sacrifice 
of women for the sake of individuals, or for the gene- 
ral good. If we find more frequent instances of 
heroic and enthusiastic self-sacrifice amongst men, it 
is because physical strength inspires them with 
courage, and with confidence of success. But there 
is another and more difficult sort of devotion, stedfast, 
enduring, and self-denying, rendered sober by its 
long continuance, shown not to individuals only, but 
to all that bears the name of humanity; a devotion 
which consists not in the achievement of any great 
deed, but in the performance of little and unobtrusive 
services, inconspicuous as individual acts, but great in 
their results. ‘This is feminine fortitude, which en- 
dures when man’s courage threatens to fail. 

The countless multitude of these devoted and self- 
denying deeds forms no part of the world’s history ; 
they belong to family life. Modern times, however, 
although reproached as characterised by selfishness 
and love of pleasure, have permitted woman to come 
out of the restricted domestic circle, and called her to 
a larger sphere. Times of distress always become 
times of self-sacrifice. Such deeds become truly great, 
when they do not end with themselves, but become 
the parents of similar ones, and this is always the 
case when men’s minds are prepared for them by the 
prevailing tone of thought. 

| The deeds of Miss Nightingale on the battle-fields 
of the Crimea were carried on by Henry Dunant on 
those of Solferino, by the relief associations of Geneva 
and Germany, by the orders of St. John, in Schles- 
wig-Holstein, in Bohemia and Germany, and in a 
most eminent degree by the Ladies’ Associations in 
America. 

For four years the most fearful civil war raged in 
America. The papers were daily filled with records 
of suffering and horror, of death and slaughter, of 
desolated lands and blighted lives, of commerce des- 
troyed and outrages upon humanity. But we heard 





little of the brighter side: of the great spectacle of |, 
self-sacrifice, called forth by the enterprise of women, | 
which this intelligent, but formerly egotistic nation || 
exhibited to the old world. 1 

We must accord our admiration to the nation as a || 
whole, however individual members of it may offend 
our taste. 

The bloodless bombardment of Fort Sumter in the 
spring of 1861 seemed like a harmless forerunner of || 
succeeding events. But it put an end to suspense, 
and made every one feel that serious times were draw- 
ing near. The excitement was therefore great and 
general, and soon resolved itself into a universal desire 
to do all that was possible to meet the coming evils. || 
People everywhere began making lint, cutting band- || 
ages, and preparing necessaries for hospitals. This 
was the case in every rank of society ; it was done in 
schools and churches; doctors gave public instructions | 
in nursing and dressing of wounds. But it was felt | 
that this was not enough, and nine days after Lincoln’s 
appeal for the first 70,000 volunteers, 100 ladies, 
belonging to the first families of New York, met at | 
the Hospital for Women, to consider how women could || 
best assist the national cause. |; 

This was the small beginning of the great Associa- || 
tion which, though entirely voluntary in its organisa- | 
tion, succeeded in carrying out projects which in 
extent and variety had never been equalled in any 
European war. Its labours were richly blessed. 1] 

The little assembly drew up and put forth an appeal 
to their countrywomen, signed by 91 ladies, to unite all 
their forces to assist the army, by means of contribu- 
tions in money, needlework, and personal assistance. 
In order to further the object a public meeting was || 
called, which took place at New York on the 29th of | 
April. It was the most numerous assembly of ladies 
that had ever been known; the proceedings were pre- 
sided over by Vice-president Hamlin and the revered 
clergyman Dr. Bellows. It resulted in the formation 
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of the “Central Relief Association of the Ladies of 
| New York.” Its object was to benefit the soldiers. 
| To effect this it aimed at obtaining information from 
| official sources of what was most needed, to maintain 
communication with the army surgeons, to establish 
depéts for the reception of materials, to train male and 
female nurses, and to establish local associations. 

Men of position joined the society as counsellors. In 

order to secure a firm stand-point for their labours, and 

to learn what was really required, seventeen compre- 
hensive questions were addressed to the chief of the 
medical department of the army. For example :— 

1. How can voluntary help in the sanitary depart- 
ment be rendered available, without interfering 
with military order and discipline ? 

2. What is the diet of the healthy and of the sick? 
Can any help be rendered in this ? 

3. What medical appliances are still wanting ? 

4. Can a standing official intercourse be established 
between the chief sanitary administration and 
the Association ? 

12. Can the various kinds of disease be estimated 
beforehand ? 

' 13 Can they be prevented by precautionary mea- 

sures ? 
14. As by special examination of the soldiers, and 
investigation of their wants, by improvement of 
| the cooking, of the clothing and shoes ? 
16. Are there sufficient medical men ? 

These inquiries, however, were very ungraciously 
received, for even under a republican government, 

| subjects are supposed to possess but little under- 

| standing. The head of the department politely but 
firmly declined the proffered services. According to 
the usual style of such replies, “ he acknowledged,” 
&e., “he did not doubt,” and so forth; “but the 
army was in good condition, and everything was 

| provided for, so that the Association would be only 
a fifth wheel to a carriage.” 

With a just presentiment of the blessings of its 
labours, the Association was not satisfied with these 
assurances, but put forth a treatise on its objects, and 

| sent an embassy to the seat of government at 

Washington. There, however, no further informa- 
|| tion could be obtained, but the conviction was in- 

creased that nothing was sufficiently provided for, 
| and that help was all the more needed because it was 
| considered unnecessary. The Association established 
|| an office at Washington, in order that every oppor- 
| tunity of getting to work might be seized. 

Eight precious weeks went by, until at last the 
|| Government, urged by importunity rather than con- 
\| viction, gave its sanction to the proposed Sanitary 

Commission, granting it permission only to investi- 
|| gate and advise on the sanitary condition of the troops 
of the United States, and to maintain communication 
| with the military administration. The not very 
| flattering condition was added, “'The Commission 
| will last until the Minister of War shall determine 

; otherwise, if it havo not before dissolved itself.” 

| Underneath the President affixed his signature, on 

the 13th June, 1861. ‘‘Granted—A. Lincoun.” 





It is evident that the Government accepted the pro- 
posed help with distrust, through fear of interference ; 
that it underrated the effort, and had no idea of the | 
need of it. And yet while the number of soldiers | 
was daily increasing, almost everything was wanting. 
The recruits were ready, but not their uniforms. The |! 
cloth for them had to be sent to the Government to || 
prevent its falling into the less patriotic hands of || 
speculators. There were no coverlets, no stockings, | 
neither cloaks nor tents; there was no provisional 
arrangement for hospitals, to say nothing of buildings; 
the doctors were inexperienced, the coffers empty. 
This was the ground on which the Sanitary Com- 
mission began to work. People still shrugged their || 
shoulders at it, though its achievements afterwards 
became so justly renowned and blessed. We will 
now endeavour to trace its steps. 

Its first aim was to collect and organise the powers 
and resources scattered throughout the country. 
Local Associations were everywhere established in 
connection with the central one, and their number at || 
length reached 32,000. The Press was its ally, and || 
a valuable one it was, for it must be remembered that || 
there are in America 4,052 newspapers, issuing an- 
nually 1000,000,000 copies. The post distributed circu- || 
lars and appeals on all the railways. Interest was made | 
with the life assurance offices, because by increasing 
the chances of life, it lessened their liabilities. 

The central committee was soon increased by 21 | 
members, and influential men all over the country 
were associated with it. The Associations now ad- | 
dressed themselves to their task. They wanted | 
money, materials of all sorts, and personal help. | 
Money flowed in abundantly, and goods were offered 
in large quantities. But increasing needs, and great 
distances, as the war spread more widely, occasioned 
difficulties which could only be surmounted by an 
organisation composed of various members, but under 
one head. Goods were accumulated in masses in 
particular places, sometimes in the towns of the 
Northern States ; private houses, warehouses, schools 
and churches were crammed full of bales and casks, 
but no one knew where the contents were most wanted. | 
They were often contributed by one State and destined | 
for that in particular, while they were not required 
there at all, but were wanted in other districts. The 
difficulty occasioned by this geographical division 
and the jealousy of the states, this American “ Canton- 
spirit,’ was at length overcome by a wise regulation. 
The Sanitary Commission dissolved the political | 
boundaries, and partitioned the country anew with | 
reference to the means of communication, rivers, | 
canals, and railways, and planned it into distinct 
districts, each with a central place of meeting. Thus 
120 towns belonged to the district of Cleveland, Ohio, 
1,236 to that of New York. The partition was made | 
by the Washington committee. The longer the 
Commission worked, the more clearly it was seen 
that it was almost useless to send contributions of 
clothing, old linen, and provisions at hap-hazard. It 
was not amidst a well organised state of things that 
it entered upon its labours. The war department, as 
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|| well as the whole Union, was without experience, and 
| the last war in Mexico, in 1846, was begun with but 


20,000 men. The Commission had therefore first to 


|| acquire a knowledge of the real state of things, and 
| as soon as it set to work it was found impossible to 

|| confine its labours to a few special objects, for it 
| discovered not gaps to fill up, but an empty space. 


Upon its labours the health and life of the soldier, 
and therefore the success of the war, depended. With 
these ends in view, nothing was beyond the purpose 
of the Commission, and the task became gigantic. 
It was necessary to effect a division of labour, and 
the work was separated into three main heads: first, 
the health of the army in the field; second, the 
hospitals; third, relief in general. 

In the first department the Commission acted upon 
knowledge of the fact, now clearly ascertained, that 
in great wars the mortality from sickness greatly 
exceeds that from wounds and on the battle-field. 
Disease is caused by a multitude of evils, many of 
which might be avoided, and perhaps all much les- 
sened, by judicious care. Let us see how the Com- 
mission sought to accomplish this object. In order 
to render effective help, it was necessary to be ac- 
quainted with the precise condition of the troops. 
To procure this information, sanitary inspectors were 
appointed, among whom there were always medical 
men. Their task was to make personal observation 


| among the troops, never, however, without the con- 


sent of the commander and the friendly co-operation 


| of the army surgeons, in order that arbitrary inter- 
ference might be avoided. To assist them in their 
observations, they were furnished with comprehen- 
sive instructions approaching the dimensions of a 
book, with a list of all points to be investigated. It 
will give an idea of the thoroughness of the investi- 
gation if we make a few extracts from the particulars 


required. ‘Description and main character of the 
troops. Situation of the camp; its general condition 
and internal arrangements. The tents, of what kind ? 
Ventilation, bed-places and bedding; cleanliness of 
the soldiers and of the camp. Water; is it good, and 
where obtained? Food and cooking, beer-houses, in- 
temperance, recreations, mutual aid societies, disci- 
pline, medical arrangements, medical staff, field hos- 
pitals, prevailing diseases, dress, and arms.’ 

One hundred and eighty questions were added, 
which show what precise information was required. 
For example :— 

83. Are the rations sufficient ? 

| 84. Is the food in general good, and good of its 

| kind? If not, state what is bad. 

| 86. How many times in a week is there fresh meat ? 

| How often fresh, and how often dried vege- 
tables ? 

| 145. Is the hospital of the regiment in a house or a 
tent, or only provisional ? 

| 146. Is it well ventilated? How isit warmed? Is 

it kept clean ? 

. If in a tent, is there drainage ? 

- According to the latest information, what diseases 

prevailed, and what was the rate of mortality ? 


Minne 





What is the number of effective men in the 

regiment ? | 
167. Is the health of the regiment increasing or 

diminishing ? 

By means of thousands of such reports, the Com- | 
mission was probably better informed of the state of 
the troops than the authorities themselves. If ob- | 
stacles were put in the way of the inspecturs, they | 
were directed to communicate with the general, and | 
what could not be accomplished in this way was left | 
to the Commission to carry out itself, or to effect | 
through the mediation of the Government. 

By means of the constant and circumstantial infor- | 
mation thus obtained, of the state of the troops and | 
their requirements, the Commission could interpose | 
wherever it was necessary; and that they did so, on 
a magnificent scale, the following examples will show. | 
In several instances the army was threatened with | 
scurvy, but in every case the Commission succeeded | 
in obtaining fresh vegetables in sufficient quantity | 
to avert it. 

When General Grant’s army was besieging Vicks- 
burg, being in an enemy’s country, it was difficult to | 
obtain sufficient provision, and scurvy was obviated 
by the sending by the Commission of 4,000 ewts. of | 
potatoes, 160 cwts. of dried fruit, 13,000 lemons, and | 
enormous quantities of dried and preserved vege- | 
tables. The same thing occurred in the spring of 
1862 for the*troops on the Mississippi; and it was | 
remarked by one of the inspectors, that “these vege- | 
tables had changed the course of history.” 

A still more striking instance occurred in the | 
summer of 1862, when the Cumberland army was | 
threatened with scurvy, and a Government official 
ordered that potatoes and fruit should be served out; | 
but although they were plentiful among the sur- | 
rounding population, none were sent in on account | 
of the dangers of transport. But the Commission 
became, as it was everywhere, the medium of com- | 
munication between the population and the army, 
and sent in one month 6,000 casks of onions and | 
other vegetables. It provided the hospitals of Wash- 
ington for a year and a half with vegetables, which 
were sent in refrigerating cars from New York and || 
Philadelphia. During the last three months of 1863 
more than 1,030 tons of fresh provisions were sent, of | 
the value of £28,000. 

The Commission also took upon itself the prepara- 
tion of food. The rations of the American soldier 
are probably more abundant than those of any other, 
but he is a very bad cook. The freshly killed meat 
was mostly roasted, or rather burnt, over open fires, 
and the wounded men often received very unsuitable | 
diet. But the Commission introduced a sort of move- 
able kitchen, and brought the most nourishing soup 
to the weary troops in enormous boilers on wheels. 
Another sphere of its labours consisted in distributing | 
medical treatises for the use of the physicians and | 
surgeons of the army, on ‘amputations, wounds, ha- | 
morrhage, fevers, ruptures, yellow fever, vaccination, | 
and the general rules of health. When the freedom 
of medical study and practice in America is con- 
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| sidered, and the large number of medical men re- 
' quired for the army, it will not appear surprising 


that it was deemed advisable to aid their knowledge 


| in this way. 


The second branch of the labours of the Commis- 


sion related to the care of the sick soldiers and to the 


hospital system—a gigantic task when the extent of 


the seat of war and the number of troops is taken | 


into account. But the courage of the Commission rose 
with the greatness of the emergency. At first exist- 
ing hospitals were used, or old buidings turned into 


them ; but this plan was soon given up, and new | 


wooden hospitals, or barracks for the sick, were built 
according to a general plan. They were of various 
sizes, provided with all the requisites of a well- 
appointed hospital, and exceedingly well ventilated 
and warmed. I must abstain from giving a minute 


| description of them; but for the sake of professional 


readers will mention a few points. 
They were all built according to the best known 


| pavilion system—that is, they consisted of buildings 


|| only one story high, containing one ward, with never 


| more than 60 beds, each separated from the others by 
| 30 feet; and at a certain distance were the offices, 
| kitchens, laundries, store-rooms, wards for the con- 
| valescent, nurses’ apartments, chapel, stables, &c. 
| All the buildings were connected by passages and 


| arcades. 


There was almost always a steam-engine 


| for the various kinds of labour. The space allowed 
| for a patient was about 800 cubic feet, ventilation 
| was provided for by means of a double roof with side 


openings, and in winter by means of air-shafts in 

connection with the chimneys. 

| By degrees, 214 of these hospitals arose, with 
133,800 beds, of which, according to a report pub- 

lished in August, 1864, 97,751 were occupied. Some 


of them were very large. That at West Philadelphia 
consisted of 34 such pavilions, with 3,124 beds, and there 


| were 52 doctors and 464 officials of all sorts. The chief 
| hospital at Philadelphia had accommodation for 3,320 


| sick, and employed 622 persons. 


It cost upwards of 


| £50,000. Means were even found to combine the 
| agreeable with the useful. In the hospital with 1,000 
| beds, at Washington, a newspaper came out which was 


| they were required immediately. 


] 


written and printed within the walls, and the profits 
were devoted to the hospital funds. 

Another sort of field-hospital was introduced where 
They consisted of 
poles set up at the needful distances, covered with 
a roof of tarred linen, the sides of linen such as is 
used for tents. They had three advantages: they 
could be very speedily put up, were very spacious, 
and could be easily moved. The first erected was 
for 1,500 beds. 

In this extensive country, where roads are bad, not 
only the operations of war, but of transport, had to 
be determined by the course of railways and rivers, 
and of course the system of relief had to be guided 
by the same considerations. The Sanitary Commis- 
sion, supported by inexhaustible funds, had no dif- 
ficulty in accommodating itself to this necessity. A 
fleet was purchased for the hospital service; two 





large steamers, six coasting vessels, and two hospital | 


| ships, cruised upon the sea; and on the rivers of the 


West eight steamers were employed for the supply of | 
necessaries and for the reception of the sick and | 
wounded. 

The transport ships bore their relief to the troops 
in the most remote parts of the West, almost before 
the enemy’s lines, and the floating hospitals were of 
the greatest service. Provided with all necessaries for 
the sick, bedding and medicines, doctors and nurses, 
with room for from 800 to 1,000 persons, their task 
was to remove the sick to distant and more healthy | 
hospitals, whenever the field hospitals were threatened 
with over-crowding, orunhealthy situationsaggravated | 
disease. This occurred, among other cases, in 
General M‘Clellan’s campaign against Richmond, 
in 1862, when the sick at West Point soon began to 
suffer from overcrowding, heat, and bad air. When 
the hospital ship arrived, it removed them to Pa- 
munkey and York, as far as Fort Monroe and the 
mouth of the Chesapeake, where, revived by the sea 
air, and well cared for by the people of Baltimore, 
they soon improved rapidly. 

The life of the nurses, who often belonged to 
wealthy families, on board these hospital ships, was a 
very exciting one. We make the following extracts 
from the published descriptions of one of them :— 

“Two steamers came alongside the Elm City hos- 
pital ship at midnight, each with 100 sick on board, 
and informed us that the Daniel Webster (Govern- 
ment transport) was stranded not far off with 200 | 
sick, with nobody to nurse them and nothing to eat. | 
Of course, help must be sent to them ; soin asublime | 
and fearful storm, with thunder and lightning, four of | 
us set out in a little boat with tea, bread, brandy, | 
and soup. No one can imagine how it affects my | 
nerves to go about in the night in a little boat, and | 
to have to climb up the little ladders. We gave | 
them food in our usual way. Poor fellows! they 
were almost beside themselves with joy. Then the 
Wassahickon came alongside to take them to the Elm 
City. There was only room for part the first time. 
Dr. Ware, considerate as ever, sent me with them, to | 
spare me the return in the little boat. The Elm City 
had to send us a rope in a boat to tow us up. The 
thunder rolled unceasingly, the rain poured in 
torrents, and almost every moment the scene was 
illumined by flashes of lightning.” 

The following was written after the retreat from 
Chickahominy, when the army of the Potomac 
arrived at James River :— 

“We reached Harrison’s Bar at eleven in the 
morning on the Ist July, and received orders to steer || 
up the James River for Carter’s landing. This obliged | 
us to pass the batteries of City Point, which belonged | 
to the enemy. We were told that we could do this 
without danger, if we hoisted a yellow flag. But we 
had none, and resolved to trust to the red flag of the | 
Sanitary Commission, and got under weigh. From the | 
Galena, an iron-clad Union ship, they called out to us 
that if we were going to pass the batteries, we must 
go below. Shortly afterwards, we met the Monitor, 
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'| pursued our course. 


|| past, and we arrived at Carter’s landing. 


|| they had the best arrangements for it. 
|| hammocks of india-rubber in three tiers along the 
|| walls; they were warmed and lighted, and connected 
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another iron-clad, whose captain gave us the same 


|| advice, and added that he would follow us if he heard 


firing. Our guns we pointed to the shore, and we 
When the Monitor had left us, 
our captain came to me and said, ‘I'll take those 
mattresses you were speaking of.’ 

“We had been jesting about the danger, and I 
proposed to fortify the chief cabin with the mattresses, 
not supposing that this advice, laughingly given, 
would ever be followed. 

“‘ But the captain was in earnest, as he always was. 
So the blacks dragged them up, placed them round 
about the cabin, and the steersman was supported 
against a mast before which a mattress was fixed in 
the rigging. An hour afterwards the danger was 
We had 
60 wounded men on board, 10 of whom were very ill. 
We brought them all safely, but five must have died 


\| the next day if we had left them behind. To-day, 
|| Sunday, they are still living, and we hope to save 
|| them. Can it really be Sunday? What Sundays 
|| these are. 
|| of you so far off peacefully listening to the sound of 
\| the church bells.” 


It is with a peculiar feeling that I think 


For the transport of the sick and wounded upon 


|| the railways, invalid carriages were constructed, which 


were always going to and fro like the floating 
hospitals, and as they carried the sick long distances 
There were 


|| by speaking tubes, and provided with doctors and 
|| nurses, kitchens, and medical stores. 
|| says of one of these hospital trains, that he had carried 


Dr. Barnum 


20,472 invalids in it, and had only lost one, who, in 


|| order to humour him, was taken out of it. Since then 


invalid carriages have been introduced into Europe, 
although not carried to such perfection. 
After having rendered the greatest possible service 


| to the Union army by organising hospitals, and 








succouring the army in the field, the energy of this 
noble society was not exhausted. It was determined 
to render help in every department, and having the 
keen sight to discover where it was needed, it acquired 
the power of caring for the American soldier from 
the time of his joining the army as a recruit, until he 
sought a resting-place as an invalid. The most 
various objects were comprehended within this sphere 
of labour. To name a few of daily occurrence: it 
assisted discharged or disabled soldiers, obtained for 
them their arrears of pay or their papers, or provided 
them with clean clothing. Those who were discharged 
or had leave of absence, were furnished when neces- 
sary, with the means of returning home, railway 
tickets were taken for them, they were protected from 
imposition, removed from the influence of bad com- 


| panions; and with the same conscientious care, the 


society interested itself for the return to their regi- 
ments of those who were recovered. 

It was found necessary to establish an intelligence 
office, in which a precise register was kept of admis- 
sions into hospitals, discharged patients, and deaths. 





All the hospitals were in communication with the 
central office. One service which could not have been 
undertaken by the military administration, was per- 


formed by this office, that of answering inquiries about | | 


the fate of relatives. In the course of four months of 
1863 not less than 513,000 names were entered in these 
lists, and of 13,000 inquiries, 10,000 were answered. 
Of course, registers of the dead, with all particulars, 
whether in hospitals, or, so far as they could be recog- 
nised, on the field of battle, were prepared by the 
military authorities. Lists of them were kept in the 
office of the general adjutant, in the hospitals, and in 
the registers of the district. 
was also in possession of them, and amidst the many 
messages of death, was often able to put an end to 
painful suspense by giving good tidings. 

Another most useful institution was the establish- 


The intelligence office | 





ment of refuges or homes, a repetition under different | 


circumstances of the hospices of Europe in the middle 
ages. It was soon found necessary to provide some 
place where the soldier of the Union could find 
sustenance, advice, and aid on his way to and fro in 
his own great country. The volunteers assembled in 
these asylums before they were accoutred ; the sick, 
the wounded, those who were going home, and those 
who were discharged, availed themselves of them. 


The first was established at Washington, but the || 


number of them at length reached 17. 


The services || 


rendered by them were very comprehensive, and may | 


be understood from a description of Refuge No. 4, at | 
It occupied an area of half an acre, | 


Washington. 


and comprised a dormitory with 96 beds, a dining- | 


room for 100 persons, a large room for shelter in bad | 


weather, a store-room for soldiers’ baggage, and | 
numerous offices for the various departments of busi- | 
ness ; for the regulations of papers, for the reception | 


of pay, a railway ticket office, and another for surgical 
aid. There were shops where the soldier could sup- 
ply his little wants at reasonable prices. It added not 
a little to convenience that the official bureau of the 
Quartermaster was on the same premises. Of course, 
the stay in these homes could only be temporary and 
was reckoned on an average at three days. The service 
rendered by these houses in 1863 may be deduced 
from the following figures. Rectification of papers, 
2,130. Number of soldiers lodged, 12,763. Meals 
served, 67,314. Money received for soldiers, upwards 
of £36,111, which was applied for them according to 
their wishes. The 17 homes received on an average 
2,300 soldiers daily, and up to the end of 1863 dis- 
tributed 1,200,000 meals. 

In reviewing the extent of these patriotic and 
philanthropic labours, we must admire their compre- 
hensiveness and the practical talent with which they 
were carried out. 
sible by inexhaustible supplies of personal devotion, 
and material help. 

This country which possesses no standing army 
was suddenly involved in one of the most gigantic 
wars of modern times. Its inhabitants are accustomed 
with iron will to act for themselves, and to see in 
government only an expression of their own will; and 


But they were only rendered pos- | 






























































































| Were so good and practical that there was always 
|| enough, and never too much. The town was divided 


| 


Street, A, was to furnish so many fowls; Tuesday, 
| 
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conscious of their power, and full of national feeling, 
they set to work themselves, without waiting for the 
mandates of Government. On the first appeal for 
volunteers, the citizens not only offered themselves, but | 
the cities and Siates accoutred the corps they furnished | 
with all that was needed. Millions were spent in this 
way. When the appeal was put forth by the ladies’ 
society and the Sanitary Commission was formed, 
contributions of money and materials flowed in so 
abundantly and continually, that the supplies were 
ever equal to the demands. 

The inhabitants of California sent a contribution of 
£10,000 as a first instalment, and afterwards sub- 
scribed a nearly equal sum. Single firms, cities, and 
States gave on a proportionate scaie. 

Other plans were also devised to enable every one 
to contribute in his own way. Among these were 
gigantic fairs, like raffles for benevolent objects 
among us. They are so characteristic that we must 
give the description now lying before us of the fair at 
Chicago. 

On the 26th October, 1863, the day of the open- 
ing, multitudes of people, and a long train of wagons 
loaded with goods and provisions, were moving 
through the streets of Chicago. 

The shops were shut, for it was a holiday. During 
the fourteen days that the fair lasted fresh supplies of 
provisions were daily sent in, and multitudes of fresh 
purchasers arrived. From a circuit of fifty miles 
round the farmers brought by railway the produce of 
their fields and mills; those who had nothing else, 
brought poultry. Oxen, heifers, and cows, were 
led out of their stalls; peasants brought in a bushel 
of fruit, or potatoes, a few bunches of onions, or a 

eartload of hay from long distances. By all the 
roads leading to the town wagons came in laden 
with all sorts of goods; green vegetables, boots and 
shoes, ducks, turnips, tubs of butter, sacks of beans. 
The farmer drove himself, his wife nursed the baby, 
while two or three other children tumbled about 
among the casks and chests. The sturdy cultivators 
of the north-west gave a thousand similar proofs of 
their zeal in coming to Chicago to put the produce of 
their industry at the disposal of the Sanitary Com- 
mission. The tradesmen and artificers were not 
behind the agriculturists in patriotism. The manu- 
facturer sent his best piano, plough, thrashing or 
sewing machine. All manner of agricultural imple- 
ments, all sorts of mechanical inventions, came to 
market. ‘There were horse-shoes and harness; goods 
in steel, wood, wax, clay ; butter, cheese, bacon, meat ; 
in short, things of all descriptions. All preparations for 
good cheer during the fair were left to the ladies— 
they managed the refreshment department entirely. 
During the fourteen days that the fair lasted, 1,500 
persons dined daily in the exhibition building at half 
a franc ahead. The cookery and waiting was all the 
work of the ladies of Chicago, and the arrangements 


into districts. Thus, for example, on Monday, No. 16 


No. 37 Street, B, 12 apple-tarts; Wednesday, No. 49 
Street, C, 40 Ibs. of roast beef; and so on. All wasso 
arranged that the pleasant duty of hospitality should | 
be as little as possible burdensome to the community. | 
One hundred young girls, in simple but tasteful 
attire, waited on the guests, and they were as well 
served as in the best hotels, although at a much 
lower rate. All the profits accrued to the Sanitary | 
Commission. All the goods so generously contributed 
were sold, and brought in a nett profit of £10,000. 
The example of Chicago was followed by other cities, | 
and similar fairs were organised in Cincinnati, Brook- 
lyn, Albany, Buffalo, Rochester, Cleveland, Boston, | 
Elmira, Washington, Philadelphia, and New York. | 
The receipts of some of these were much larger. At 
Cincinnati they amounted to £53,778; at Brooklyn, | 
in March, 1862, to £80,000 ; at New York, in April, 
1864, to £200,020, and as much at Philadelphia. 

As a memorial of the latter a large medal was 
struck. On one side a wounded soldier is represented 
succoured by the Union in the form of a woman, 
surrounded by the inscription, “‘We give our wealth 
for those who give their health for us.” On the re- 
verse are the words, “In commemoration of the great 
central fair for the U. S. Sanitary Commission held 
at Philadelphia, June, 1864.” I preserve it as a gift 
from an agent of the European department of the 
Commission, Mr. Bowles, of Paris, who took part 
with us as a plenipotentiary at the conference at 
Geneva, on the subject of improving the fate of the 
wounded soldier in the field. 

Of the contributions continually flowing in, no | 
inconsiderable amount came from Europe. At first it | 
was the Americans residing at Paris who formed | 
themselves into a European section of the Sanitary | 
Commission, and at once subscribed £2,600. <A | 
similar auxiliary was formed in London which sent 
£6,400; and considerable sums were sent from | 
different parts of Europe ; for example, from France | 
£5,200, from Rome £2,000, Dusseldorf £1,000, from | 
Switzerland £600, Berlin £480, Frankfort £280, in | 
all £9,560. Besides these sums, contributions in | 
kind were sent. One house in Paris sent to the | 
fair in Boston goods of the value of £3,000, and 
others goods amounting to various sums. | 

The entire amount of material assistance with 
which the Sanitary Commission supported the na- 
tional cause up to the end of 1864 cannot be precisely | 
estimated, owing to the large amount of contributions 
in kind, but as an approximation it may be reckoned 
at £2,600,000. The administration of this colossal | 
sum was so excellent, that although all the inferior 
officers were paid, the expenses of management, | 
according to some, did not exceed 3, and according 
to others, 4 per cent. 

The Commission, however, did not, as we have | 
seen, at first enjoy the confidence of the Government, | 
nor of the troops, until they had experienced the 
benefit of its labours. But in the second year they 
began to value the succour they received, although | 
they were often ignorant of whence it came, and it | 








strengthened their courage and nerved them for their | 
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| fate. ‘Thousands of experienced nurses, male and | 


|| female, were in the hospitals, trustworthy bearers | 


removed the wounded from the field, and there is | 


universal testimony to the promptitude with which | 
| help for the sick and wounded was at hand. 
After the battle of Chattanoga all the wounded | 


i were in hospital, with their wounds dressed, by mid- | 


} 


}| the result set down in figures. 


| night of the same day, a circumstance before unheard | 


| of in the annals of war. After the battle of Chan- 


|| cellorsville, when General Hooker changed his plan | 


of operations, the Commission was informed that | 
| 8,000 sick and wounded were immediately to be re- | 
| moved to Washington from the field-hospitals of 
| Potomac, Acquia Creek, and Falmouth. The trans- 
| port began the same night, and in spite of the short- 
| ness of the time, bread, biscuit, coffee, and everything 
| necessary, were provided, and in two days and three 
| nights all were removed into the various hospitals. 





| During and after the battle of Gettysburg a vast 
| quantity of materials, clothes, linen, shoes, food, 
| drink, and cordials, to the value of £15,000, were | 
| distributed among the troops. 
| As the value of its labours, and its non-interference 
| with military administration was recognised, the 
influence of the Commission with the Government 
| increased. As an instance it may be mentioned that 
| when it was necessary to make a re-appointment to 
| the office of chief of the medical department, on the 
| recommendation of the Sanitary Commission, Lincoln 
proposed to the Congress Dr. Hammond, a young 

assistant-surgeon, who in consequence rose from the 
| rank of first-lieutenant to that of a general of brigade. 
| ‘The choice has been fully justified. 

Thus the Commission, instead of being a fifth wheel 

| to the car of military administration, became its axle- 

tree. 





| Although the advantage from these comprehen- 
| sive labours to the life and health of the soldier is 
| indisputable, we must not omit, in conclusion, to 
|| show that the benefit can actually be calculated, and | 


|| Itis an admitted fact in modern warfare, that on 
‘| an average the loss of men by sickness is about three | 
|| times as great as that in the battle-field and by | 


|| wounds. In campaigns, however, carried on under | between Europe and America, and the much more 


|, unfavourable circumstances, whether avoidable or 
not, the proportion is far greater. 
| It is, therefore, upon sanitary provision and ar- 
|| rangement that the reduction to the lowest possible 
|| rate of the losses in hospital during war in great 
|| Measure depends. It is quite as essential that the 
healthy soldier should be well cared for, as that the 
|| best arrangements should be made for the sick and 
|| wounded. It was at this that the Sanitary Commis- 
| Sion aimed, and it ought to be kept in view by every 
|| military administration. 
i The sanitary prospects of the American soldier 
|| Were not very promising, for the arrangements at 
|| first were very imperfect ; knowledge and experience 


placed the condition of the hospitals in Maryland 


| excite us to imitate them, or to make comparisons 





| were wanting. In the year 1861 Dr. Hammond 
} 
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below those of the Crimea, though they were not so 
bad in many districts. Investigations in the year 
1862 resulted in showing that on the borders of New 
England the regiments had 74 sick in 1,000, in the 


| centre of the country only 56, and in the Western 


States 104. The direct influence of neglect is plainly 
seen in the hospitals at Richmond, in the fate of the 
Unionist prisoners. During the first three months of 
1864, 2,279 were received into the hospitals, of whom 
more than one half died. 

In the first years of the war, when no averages | 
had yet been made, the loss from sickness alone, in | 
some divisions of the army, exceeded 8 per cent. 
The mortality during eighteen years of peace had 
been on an average 2 per cent. During the Mexican 
war it reached 10°3 per cent.; that of the British 
army in the Crimea 20 per cent. After accurate in- | 
vestigation, the mortality of the Union army from | 
wounds and sickness is reckoned at 6 per cent. If, 
on a moderate calculation, it is estimated that during | 
the four years of war the United States had a million 
soldiers in the field, at the rate of 6 per cent. 60,000 || 
died. At the rate during the Mexican war, 100,000 
would have died; at that of the Crimea, 200,000. 

As it was clearly owing to the exertions of the 
Sanitary Commission that improved circumstances 
were brought about, we may safely say that it saved 
the country the lives of at least 40,000 men, and ac- 
cording tothe Crimean rate it would have been 140,000. 

Besides this diminished mortality, it is equally clear 
that by prevention and speedy cure of sickness a 
much larger number of men were fit for service, and 
that therefore the army was spared much temporary, 
as well as absolute loss. Success like this was worth 
the labour and the sacrifice. 

In reviewing these events, the impression they | 
make is much deeper than that made by them at the | 
time of their occurrence, or even a few months ago. 





| Then all these surprising performances were on the 


other side of the Atlantic, and our admiration did not | 


with them. But now we regard them in a different 
light. We have since experienced, in our immediate 
neighbourhood, that notwithstanding the contrast 


favourable conditions of the Old World, the military 
administration is not capable of fulfilling all the 
duties of the sanitary department, nor will it be 
found to be so anywhere. It was the same conviction 
which, in the interests of humanity, called forth the 
international treaty of Geneva, by which all nations 
were called upon to unite in rendering aid. The Re- 
lief Associations have been extremely useful in the | 
short, but sanguinary, war of last year; and in this 
short space of time, if we have not gained ail the re- | 
quired experience, we have seen what is wanted, have. 
acquired a knowledge of the work, and how it is to 
be carried out. 

The American precedent, which may be regarded 
as a practical solution of the great questions before us, 
is therefore worthy of the most attentive consideration. 

R. VOLZ. 
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LIFE AND DEATH. 


We are all so familiar with the thought of life and 
its counter-part death, and see both in such constant 
|| action around us, that we seldom or never stop to 
contemplate their nature or endeavour to fathom 
their mystery. We call one thing “living,” and 


another “ dead,’”’ and we are content with the vague 
idea thus conveyed. We do not try to look below 
the surface, to discover if possible what is life and 
Here truly lies the 


wherein it differs from death. 
great secret of the universe. 

From the moment that God, in his third great act of 
creation, made grass and herb and tree to grow and 
yield seed and fruit, never for one moment has the 
succession failed, but wave after wave of teeming 
life has passed over our globe and sunk again into 
her bosom, to regenerate and reproduce a succeeding 
generation. Man and animals, endowed with the 
same mysterious “force,” have come and gone in 
similar endless variety and succession, marching ever 
on, coming we know not whence and vanishing again 
we know not whither. It,is not then to be wondered 
at that philosophers and sages in all ages have tried 
to fathom the mystery of this animating principle, 
and have but too often lost themselves in groundless 
hypothesis and useless conjecture, supposing they 
were explaining it when at best they were but noting 
its manifestations and modes of acting. Life and 
death are the closest links of the “ golden chain” 
which binds us and “ the whole round earth” to the 
feet of God; and are far more noble than any mere 
material thing, be it sun or star. 

To study reverently the great enigma of life and 
death is well worthy of our highest powers. “If the 
knowledge of things becoming and honourable,” says 
old Aristotle, “be held deservedly in high estimation, 
and if there be any species of knowledge more ex- 
quisite than another, either on account of its accuracy 
or the objects to which it relates being more excellent 
or more wonderful, we should not hesitate to pro- 
nounce the history of the animating principle justly 
entitled to hold the first rank.” That such has been 
a common opinion the universal interest which think- 
ing men have taken in the study is the best evidence. 

What is life? What is the nature of that force 
or principle in virtue of which I am a sentient, 
thinking, active being? What is it which moves my 
heart, stirs my brain, and supports the ceaseless 
activity of my many functions? What again is 
death? How does it come about? How is it caused ? 
These questions, so interesting, arrest the thoughts of 
only a few occupied in the great turmoil of life. 
Many avoid them from their difficulty ; some from 
fear; many more never think of them at all. Yet 
is there any change or contrast so striking as that 
which on all sides we see wrought by the action 
of this same life and death! In man himself 
what a change! The restless activity of every 
part rendered silent and still for ever. Heart and 





pulse, nerves and brain without a throb or quiver, 
and yet scalpel and microscope and chemical test || 
may fail to detect any change or want from their | 
former composition or arrangement, yet on a sigh or 
breath that impalpable, imponderable, ungraspable |! 
something has gone which constituted “the being” 
before us; which rendered “ him” capable of loving || 
and being loved ; which gave light and intelligence to || 
the eye, the warm grasp to the now shrunken hand; || 
which marked the forehead with the lines of thought, |! 
gave high resolves, tender fancies and noble purposes i} 
to the brain, and accents of holy praise or cheering || 
hope to the now silent tongue. That mysterious 
power has gone as inexplicably as it came. For a 
term of years, perhaps, it has pervaded that now 
aged form, it has given to what is now but an inert || 
mass a place in the world, by the very activity it en- | 
gendered it has worn out the machinery by which it 
worked, and after being cribbed and fettered more 
and more from the growing imperfection of its in- || 
struments, it at last fled, and has left us but this husk, | 
which dissolves so soon as it is so abandoned! | 

How remarkable, too, is the instinctive difference | 
of feeling both man and the lower animals entertain | 
towards their living and dead fellow-creatures. || 
Abraham’s desire to bury “out of his sight” his || 
dead and much-loved wife was but the natural re- || 
vulsion which we all feel when decay begins to efface || 
the cherished features. Not only the tent in which 
a person died, but he who touched the body, were by 
the Jews accounted unclean. On the other hand, we 
have a regard for that which lives or even appears to 
live. We love the spring, which calls up vege- 
table nature from the sleep of winter and fills our | 
woods with song. We love the restless tide and 
rippling sea—the driving wind, the “ living stream,” 
and the falling torrent. We call them all lively,” 
and we connect the idea of mirth and gladness with 
that activity in which they imitate one of the most 
common manifestations of life. Scenes that are un- 
interesting and still again we designate as “dead.” 
It is the presence or recollection of human activity, 
be it in courage, or endurance, or benevolence, which 
sanctifies to us some places above others. 

Further, think how great is the value we put upon 
life. How much of the sore travail which men un- 
dertake is to guard and cherish this divine gift! How | 
will not a man abandon all to retain this, and that too || 
not unfrequently when apparently all its objects and 
purposes and aims have been annihilated. When 
this priceless gem is at stake, be it with ourselves or 
those dear to us, what can comfort us? The tiny 
spark which animates the feeble infant may alone 
sustain the courage of that strong man who has 
turned the tide of battle or subdued the lion. It is 
the slender but holy and precious link which binds 
husband and wife, parent and child together, and 
how tenaciously they all cling to it! If it is broken, 
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all is lost. How many devices and shifts have men 
not tried in order to save and prolong it! Amidst 
storm and hurricane, in battle and sickness, in 
arctic wilds and tropic deserts, the preservation of 
this one secret thing has been man’s main aim and 
regard. .To shield it from destruction, and heal the 
dents in its protecting armour, has been the great 
object of medical science, accumulating from age to 
age, and studied with a persevering constancy un- 
equalled in any other pursuit. In days gone by it was 
the dream of science to discover some infallible means 
of restoring and prolonging it; while in modern times, 
taking a truer road, that end has been in a consider- 
able measure attained by a study of all those causes 
which tend to shorten the tenure of it allowed to man. 
With all this, how curiously inconsistent appears the 
bonds of union between this principle and the human 
body. Sometimes the most trifling accident—a slip 
or fall, the wrench of a fibre, or the giving way 
of a minute blood-vessel—severs the tie for ever; 
while at other times no hardship, or suffering, or 
cruel mutilation, seems to affect it. The brain may 
be carried away in masses, and the very heart pierced 

the frame may be shivered and torn, and the 
“living” blood poured out in torrents, and yet the 
citadel is not scaled, nor the royal occupant dethroned. 
A feeble infant may kill a giant, and he who has 
circumnavigated the globe, or ruled a hundred fights, 
may die by a paltry casualty at his own threshold. 

Again, no human being, however ingenious, has ever 
been able to endow anything with a semblance of life 
as seen even in the lowliest forms of creation. The 
most ingenious automaton can at best but in a feeble 
and clumsy way, and for a very limited space, assume 
the appearance of life. ‘“ Eyes have they, but they 
see not ; they have ears, but they hear not; neither is 
there any breath in their mouths.” The Promethean 
fire does not obey man, and no one can even say ‘in 
what particular part of the frame it resides. It is 
certainly not to be found in any special speck of grey 
cerebral matter, nor in the heart (as modern and 
ancient speculators thought), as life may continue 
after both are removed. By the action of certain 
poisons we can make the heart cease to beat, and we 
can arrest the respiration, and annul muscular power 
by others, so as to present the extraordinary condition 
of adead heart in a living frame, or the contrary, 
and yet the being is not “dead.” We cannot handle 
it, or see it, or touch it. The chemist cannot produce 
it, nor the sculptor or painter call it forth; and no 
man, however powerful, can recall it to the meanest 
flower or animal when it has once fled. 

Again, think of the astonishing diffusion of life 
throughout the universe! In the tiny atom which 
our own world presents in the spheres, what a 
marvellous overflow of living organisms have existed ! 
In the rocks which form the mountains and gird the 
seas—in the dust which flies before the gale—deep in 
the soil beneath our feet—in the very air we breathe— 
in the waters which hem in our globe,—everywhere, 
do we find endless forms of living organisms, or we 
encounter the graves of millions who have enjoyed 























life and passed away. It is well known that much 
of the outer crust of our earth has been formed of 
the remains of past existences—that great mountains 
and continents, islands and reefs, have been built of 
their bodies; so that every square inch of many of its 
rocks contains millions of bodies, showing that all 
that now live are but a trifle to those that have 
already fretted their short span on the stage of life, 
and passed away even before man himself appeared 
—the remains of the departed often serving to con- 
struct the abode of man, and in their decay producing 
much of the beauty and fertility of our globe.* The 
ocean flashes from pole to pole with the light emitted 
by living organisms, or is in some places covered by 
almost solid masses of their bodies. ‘There is not a 
space, however solitary, of the burning desert, which 
is not instinct with life. On the summit of the 
loftiest mountain, high above the clouds—deep in the 
“sabbath-depths”’ of the sea, where no eye but God’s 
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ever penetrated—on lonely reef and polar ice—in | 


caves and the most solitary places of the earth—in 
the very dew-drop which trembles on the leaf, and 
in the rain and snow which falls on the meadow, we 
find countless varieties of living beings. In places 
the most unlikely they occur. Vomited forth from 
volcanoes—in strong chemical solutions—in the mould 
on our walls, and in the midst of the tissues and 
organs of our own bodies, unknown and unheeded 
forms of existence reside. The whole earth seems 
too small to contain them, so that as far as the tele- 
scope reaches, and as much as the most powerful 


microscope can discover, does not bring us to the | 


confines of creation; thus the human intellect is 
bafiled in attempting to comprehend the number and 
variety of their formations. More powerful appli- 
ances may yet open up to us realms of being as yet 
undreamed of, which in beauty may excel all we at 
present know. Every hour of the day and night 
calls into activity special multitudes of plants and 
animals—every variation of temperature replaces one 
set with another—the summer solstice and the winter’s 
frost have each their own dependants. 

Further, consider for a moment how all this pro- 
fusion of life demands for its continuance the abidance 
of all those physical conditions which the Almighty 
has established on our globe. If any of these were 
to fail, even for a short time, if each did not receive 
the constant upholding care of its Maker, then life 
on our globe would be no longer possible. If the 
sun were not to afford light and heat—if the law of 
gravitation was no longer obeyed—if the electric 
condition of our globe was seriously disturbed, the 


whole drama would come to a stand, and life pass || 


away as a vapour.T 





* The stone of which Paris is built, no less than the 
materials of the Great Pyramid, is composed for the most 
part of organic remains. 

+ Let me mention a few facts in illustration. Many 
more could be added. An ounce of sand from the An 
tilles was calculated to contain three million eight hun 
dred thousand foraminiferous shells, Ehrenberg found in 
two cubic feet of the Tripoli slate of Billin, 140 billions of 
infusorial animalcules, Mountain ranges extend for 
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| origin and cause,” and departing when that organisa- 


| which were the figments of their own imaginations, 
| and which they represented as being acted on by 


| of life was very different from what modern physio- 


| call it this or that, but our supposed explanations are 
| mere words, and are but feeble attempts to express 
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The opinion held by the ancients as to the nature 


logists entertain. They believed it to be an entity 
which when united or separated from the body caused 
that body to live or die. Now life is spoken of as 
the result of organisation—that it results from a 
certain structure and the action of certain external 
stimuli on that structure, and that in itself it is the 
phenomena which arises from their mutual action. 
It is “a series of effects of which organisation is the 


tion decays and no longer responds to the stimuli 
which act upon it. Life was in the olden time 
ascribed to many sources; to the “elements,” as 
fire, air, earth, and water were erroneously called 
before they were separated into more simple combi- 
nations. Each of these in turn and in union were 
supposed to originate life. So too light, and heat, 
and vapour, electricity and motion, also harmony 
and numbers, was in some obscure way supposed to 
produce life. The very exhalations from the body— 
dryness and moisture and other such absurdities, satis- 
fied the mystics as explaining life. The materialists 
thought it more consistent with reason to ascribe its 
production to “a fortuitous concourse of atoms,” or to 
a union of “organic molecules,” or to the blind impulse 
of what they designated “ monads”’ or corpuscles, 


a mysterious occult power which they variously called 
“nature,” the “anima mundi,” “natura naturans,” 
“vis essentialis,’ ‘anima vegetativa,” “mens de- 
vina,”’ “rerum natura creatrix,” &c., &c. This they 
thought more “ philosophical” ‘than recognising an 
all-powerful, omnipresent, moral Governor, and they 
unhesitatingly explained much by the operation of 
“laws,” while they ignored the lawgiver. In our 
own day, life, like everything else, is sometimes re- 
solved into “ force,’””—that power which in steam- 
engine and furnace, in whirlwind and telegraph, is 
supposed to pervade and govern the universe, and 
though ever changing its mode of development and 
action, is never lost or annihilated. But no! We 
may vary the terms of the problem as we please, and 


the modes in which life manifests itself—they do not 
touch the real essence, or isolate the underlying 
“ quid.” 





1,140 geographical miles in one direction, and 840 in 

another, in Europe alone, composed of white chalk which 
| consists mainly of organic remains. Beneath the Atlantic, 
| for a space of 1,300 miles by a breath of 600, nine-tenths 
| of the mud consists of organic remains, and that at a 

depth of from 12 to 14,000 feet. Every on. of the great 
| ocean within wide limits is tenanted by a living, spark- 
| ling animal, which gives to its waves their wonderful 
| brilliancy. The common aphis, weighing 1-1,000th of a 
grain, has been calculated to give existence, in one warm 
| season, to no fewer than a quintillion of descendants! 
| Then think of the vast shoals of herring and other fish, of 
| the flights of locusts which darken the air in many 


creatures that live or have lived on the earth. 


It was most natural for those who observed the 
marvellous influence of the sun’s rays, especially in 
those lands where they are most powerful, in de- 
veloping life on the earth—how when they were 
withheld animals and plants languished and died—to 
suppose that the sun was the source of life. They 
saw how heat animated and cold killed, and they | 
could trace from pole to equator the continuous aug- | 
mentation of the sun’s power in producing life. But | 
it is not to be found there. The sun’s heat but | 
hastens dissolution when life is absent. It cannot | 
beget it, though it can quicken its energies, and give | 
it strength and vigour. So great did Hippocrates 
suppose the influence of heat in the economy of the 
world, that he did not scruple to ascribe to it both 
immortality and omniscience. 
Light, so helpful to life, and water, which forms 
so large a bulk of the tissues of both animals and 
plants, and electricity, which is so largely evolved in 
the actions of the body, and which can effect such 
marvels, were, as might be expected, credited with 
the production of life. Those who on the banks of 
the Nile saw, as Humboldt afterwards did in Ameri 
the vast tracts of desiccated mud start into riotous life 
on the periodic return of the waters, might be excused 
for supposing that heat, mud, and water could in 
combination beget life. Paracelsus professed to 
create his “ Homunculus” from the same source. The 
great Napoleon thought that the experiments of 
Volta had solved the mystery. The alchymists pro- 
fessed to have learned the secret, when in their 
chemical affinities they confused their brains. The 
“Elixor Vite” did not prolong, even to middle life, 
the existence of its discoverer. Chemical affinities 
are but the handmaids of the living principle, and in 
the organism obey its behests. "When life is with- 
drawn they are destructive, and not constructive. 
Many have held that the life of each animal and plant 
was but a portion of that one great central animating 
principle which filled the universe and constituted the 
being of God; “that spirit which rounds the pillars 
of the forest and arches the vaults of the avenue; 
which gives veining to the leaf, and polish to the shell, 
and grace to every pulse that agitates animal organi- 
sation ;’’—that from one great reservoir of life, from 
one “who is over all, and works through all, and dwells 
in all,” all animated existences drew their supply 
during their days or years upon the earth, and that 
into it again at death their portion was absorbed. _| 
In the Scriptures, no less than in the writings of | 
several philosophers, the breath is spoken of as the | 
seat of life, and the breath of the Almighty is, in the | 
former, said to be the animating force. “God | 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life,” and he | 
became a living soul. “He gathered into him his 
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spirit and his breath.” “Thou takest away their 
breath, they die.” “He giveth unto all life, and | 
breath, and all things.” “Thus saith the Lord God | 
unto these bones, Behold, I will cause breath to enter | 
unto you, and you shall live.” Come from the | 
four winds, O breath, and breathe upon these slain 
that they may live,” and “the breath came unto 


























































| countries, and try and calculate the multitudes of living 
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them, and they lived, and stood up upon their feet 
an exceeding great army ;” and so on. 

The very word animal means breather. Shake- 
speare often represents life and breath as being 
synonymous,— 





“ A breath, thou Life— 
Servile to all the skyey influences,” &c. 


So, too, Lear is represented as taking the continuance 
| of the function of respiration as indicative of the pre- 
sence of life,— 

“Lend me a glass. 


If that her breath would moist or stain the stone, 
Why then she lives.” 





| It is true that respiration is a very necessary 
| function to all animals, but it is not life. In many 
| cases of catalepsy it is in abeyance, so far, at least, as 
| any test can determine, and it is at best but a condi- 
tion of life in some organisations. 
|| Again, Harvey and the great Hunter placed the 
|| life in the blood. ‘The blood,” said the former, “ is 
|| the animating principle, or the substance of which 
| the anima or life is only the act.” He, however, at 
|| one time makes the life the blood, and at another 
the blood but the instrument of the life. 
|| The Scriptures employ expressions which imply the 
|| same thing :—‘ The life thereof which is the blood 
|| thereof ;’’ “ Ye shall not eat anything with the blood, 
which is the life,” &c.; and Homer represents this 
|| idea when he speaks of the life of his heroes escaping 
|| with their blood. But however essential the blood 
|| may be to the life of animals (and the sap to plants), 
yet it is not the life. It is, like the respiration, but 
a condition—and not a universal one—to its exercise. 
|| But enough: such speculations are but gropings in 
|| the dark. We are content now-a-days to study the 
|| modes of life’s manifestations—the laws by which it 
|| is exercised, and the effects it produces—as these we 
|| can expect to find and determine by careful observa- 
tion directed to the whole field of animated creation ; 
and we no longer try the hopeless task of seizing the 
central power—the residual element—which remains 
as much as ever a mystery. 

It may be a legitimate hope that in “the elder 
time,” when all knowledge is ripe and about to fall, 
some great master-mind may arise, who, disentangling 
and combining the scattered threads, may weave 

| them into a beautiful whole, and who, with “a test- 
| drop from the divine fountain,’ may separate the 
essential from the unimportant, and, generalising 
all the facts so laboriously collected, will formulise a 
law as grand and simple as gravitation or attraction, 
pervading all animated creation, and regulating 
health and disease, life and death. It is said that 
when Newton made his great discovery, and reached 
the end of his laborious search, he felt inconceivably 
awe-struck, as if he had suddenly penetrated into the 
immediate presence of the Almighty. And if such 
| was the sentiment of one who discovered a purely 
| physical law, what will be the feelings of him who 
shall be permitted to find out the mightier secret, 
: solve the greatest mystery of the universe ? 


Living beings, as we will see, possess a certain 








organisation, and their textures possess peculiar pro- 
perties. Some of these are purely physical, i.e. they 
are due to the laws which regulate physical- forces ; 
while others, which cannot as yet be so explained, 
but which appear to depend on something essential 
and peculiar to living organisms, we term “ vital.” 
In our present ignorance we are content to refer 
these latter to this unknown source. When these 
vital functions cease the body is “‘dead;” but while 


they continue to act they resist the dissolution of the | 
organism in which they dwell. These physical and | 
vital forces are closely united in organised living | 


bodies. The “functions” are the contributions 


which each organ makes to the wellbeing of the | 
whole, and their combined activity gives rise to the | 
These functions are divided into | 


phenomena of life. 


“organic” or “vegetative,” and “animal.” The 


former are common to plants and animals, and consist | 


of nutrition, by which the individual grows and is 
upheld, and reproduction, by which the species is 
renewed in infinite succession. These are indepen- 
dent of the will. 


The “animal” functions, again, are peculiar to 


animals, and acquire a greater complexity and a 


more perfect development, as they are seen in the | 
higher grades of the animal kingdom. They pre- | 
suppose a nervous system, and are, in man, in a great | 


measure subject to the will. The animal functions 
include consciousness, and the power of originating 


motion. Their possessor thus comes to know that | 


he lives, and he establishes relations between himself 


and the external world. It is thus that we think, || 


and move, and speak, and see and handle, and so 


come out of our individual husks and mix with our || 
kind, It is in virtue of these functions that we enjoy | 
that apparent perfectness of the senses by which we | 
Yet the | 
horizon of our knowledge, and the action of our || 
minds so dependent thereon, is, after all, very con- | 
tracted by the imperfection of these instruments. | 
But we look for their infinite improvement in that || 


encompass so much by the eye and ear. 


“spiritual body” which, framed to subserve the 
higher development of the renewed man, will enable 


him to “see into the life of things;” to hear all the | 
harmonies, and enjoy those things which “it hath | 


not entered into the heart of man”’ even to conceive. 
By the vegetative functions the body grows, and is 


supported; while by the exercise of the animal | 


functions it is constantly wasted. Not a thought 
courses through the brain, or a motion is communi- 
cated to the hand, or an image is impressed on the 
eye, but is attended by a certain waste; and it is to 
supply this that the vegetative functions labour. 
Without these organic functions the animal would 
soon fail, and so finely are our parts adjusted that im 
another sense the vegetative are dependent on the 
animal, as it is only by their exercise that food—the 
pabulum of the vegetative—can be sought for and 
transmitted along the alimentary canal. The food, 
however, being got and introduced, is digested and 
assimilated by the vegetative functions into blood, 
and from this bounteous current each tissue and 
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organ chooses what it needs as the “living stream” 
courses through or by them, and each part thus pos- 
sesses the power of sustaining itself, as it were, in- 
dependently of the rest, but yet is bound to act with 
the other organs and tissues for the good of the whole 
republic. 

| Let us now see if we can define those characters 
which distinguish living from dead bodies. 

First. Living bodies are peculiar in their structure 
and composition. They are formed of an intimate 
| mixture of solid and fluid portions, which mutually 
| re-act on one another. The components of living 
| bodies are formed of diverse elements, and their shape 
|| and bulk are exact and definite. The simplest and 
| most elementary form of a living structure is the 
round cell where a delicate wall contains hetero- 
geneous elements within it. Inanimate bodies, again, 
are best illustrated by the crystal, which is homo- 
geneous, of indeterminate size, and is made up of flat 
surfaces and angles, and straight bounding lines. 

Second. Living bodies originate from parents of a 
similar species to themselves. They appear as a 
simple germ detached from the parent, and they 
assume an individual existence, and are capable of 
being developed into a form like their parent. In 
this way nature “ works from death to life ;’’ for as 
one individual or race ends, another begins, and so 
the succession is maintained. The reproduction of 
their kind is thus a characteristic of living organisa- 
“La vie ne nait que de la vie” was the 
| fundamental dogma of Cuvier. Death may destroy 
the individual, but the species survives and carries on 
the chain of life. 

There is no study more fit to produce admiration 
and astonishment, or more difficult and open to false 
observations and wrong deductions, than that which 
relates to reproduction. It has naturally attracted 
} much attention from the earliest times, and has been 
| much overlaid by unwarranted hypothesis and ground- 
less conjecture. The development to all their won- 
derful perfectness of vegetables and animals from a 
minute germ must ever be a source of amazement. 
The cell which produces the philosopher and states- 
| man, and that which develops the lowest quadruped, 
| are undistinguishable from one another—yet how dif- 
| ferent their destiny! What a mystery is there here 
at the very outset! As the human cell grows, we 
|| find not only all the mechanisms of the higher organi- 
| sation appear, but the likeness of bodily conformation, 
and what is still more curious, of mental and moral 
| endowments to the parents, evolved, and that, too, in 
fixed periods—each part having a chronometry of its 
own. Bones and teeth developed in a fixed time, 
the growth, maturity, and decline occurring within a 
definite limit, and each part assuming, by an inherent 
plastic power, a certain definite shape and form. 
How is all this to be explained? So, too, each 
species among the lower organisations have fixed 
periods of evolution to which they ever adhere. 

Minerals, again, are formed and increase by a 
simple aggregation of their elemental particles. They 
are not dependent on any previously existing mineral 





for their origin, and do not arise from germs detached 
from parents like themselves, as vegetables and ani- | 
mals do. 

The almost universal rule is as above stated, and if 
we admit any—even the rarest exceptions—it is only | 
because as yet our means of investigating this obscure | 
point have not enabled us to trace the same process 
as regards these apparently anomalous cases. The | 
doctrine of spontaneous, heterogenous, or equivocal | 
generation has always had its advocates. It supposes 
the pre-existence of a parent germ as not being 
always necessary; but that organised beings—cer- 
tainly of the lowest types—may arise spontaneously 
in certain circumstances. There are many facts 
which cannot yet be explained in any other way, 
but which we believe will in time receive such an in- | 
terpretation as to bring them within the scope of the 
one great law of the universe. It is certainly only in 
rarely exceptional instances, and alone as regards 
some of the simplest forms of vegetables and animals, 
that the difficulty arises; yet the origin of some 
microscopic infusory animalcula and cryptogamic 
plants in various decomposing organic solutions or 
infusions, prepared with the utmost care, by boiling, | 
and the air admitted into them being passed along 
red-hot tubes, so as to destroy all organic germs, 
has not been very clearly accounted for. The long 
latency of life in vegetable spores, and in the minute 
ova of animalcula, and the extraordinary diffusion 
of these through the air, not only in inhabitated 
places, but far out at sea, and on the tops of high 
mountains, where the atmosphere is laden with them, 
while they adhere to every particle of dust, goes a 
long way to explain the difficulty. Yet their tenacity 
of life must be extraordinary to withstand the boiling 
of the infusions, or, as has been done, exposing them in 
an oil bath to a temperature of 400°. More remark- 
able still is the existence, either detached or loose, of | 
Entozoa, or parasitic animals, within closed cavities, | 
and in the very substance of organs of animals, and | 
in many cases, in man himself. They are found in 
the chamber of the eye, the ventricles of the brain, | 
the blood-vessels, within sacs closed off from all the 
external passages, &c. At present we can only con- 
jecture how these originate. However, these apparent 
exceptions to the universal law have been much re- 
stricted as the means of investigation and the accuracy 
of observation have improved, so we may hope that 
what is still obscure may one day be cleared up, 
and these anomalous cases explained.* But to 
return. 

Third. Assimilation, or the power of using for 
their individual requirements, appropriate food, is | 
another characteristic of living beings. In all living | 
creatures there is a constant waste going on in con- || 
sequence of the activity of their functions, and thus a 





* We have every reason to suppose that ova and spores || 
exist many times smaller than the most minute which the | 
eye, aided by our most powerful microscopes at present, | 
enable us to detect. This deduction is based on the great 
minuteness of the living existences we can trace, and & 
calculation of the size which their germs would present. 
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repair. These materials are taken in as food; yet 
not in the form in which they can be employed by 


| the system, and so they have to be converted or 


assimilated by the organs devoted to that purpose 


| before they can be used. This assimilation is accom- 


plished by the agency of mechanical and chemical 
actions, which, in the living organism, effect the end 
desired. Now this conversion and appropriation to 
their wants no inanimate body can accomplish. 
Among living organisms we find the complexity of 
the substances they can thus use up for their ever- 
returning need increases as we ascend in the scale of 
development, till in man a most perfect power of 
appropriation is developed. Vegetables use very 
simple agents for their nourishment; but the higher 
animals employ a much more ample dietary. The 
more complex the structure to be upheld, the more 
multifarious must be the nature of the food sup- 
plied, as each individual must obtain the materials 
required to sustain his own particular structure. 
Between plants and animals a constant circle is esta- 
blished, which begins and ends in the old alma mater, 


| earth. The juices of the soil—* nature’s laboratory” 


—are absorbed and assimilated by plants; these the 
lower animals consume and appropriate to the build- 
ing up of their tissues; and man in turn, eating the 
flesh of such animals, partakes of the doubly assimi- 
lated earth-product, and in turn converts it to the 


| use of his own body, and, finally, when that body is 


laid in the grave, there is restored to earth after 
many days the elements she parted with in the herb, 
and which she is again ready to lend for the support 


|| of another circle of existences. It thus appears how 


rest, but an ever-recurring change. 


life comes out of death, and death follows on life, in 
the economy of the universe, and how there is never 
Nothing is lost. 


|, At dissolution everything finds its place. “The more 
|| subtle particles volatilised return again as rain or 
|, dew, and all conduce to the growth of the herb of the 
|| field and the tree of the forest.” 


From what has been above said, it can be seen how, 
before “the moving creature that hath life” could 


|| appear on the earth, the grass and herb and fruit- 


tree had to flourish, and after plants and beasts came 
man, who was the corner-stone of the whole struc- 
ture, and lord of the creation. 

The distribution of the lower animals on the face 
of the globe is in no small measure regulated by their 
food ; man, however, by his intelligent ingenuity and 
natural constitution, renders himself superior to such 
considerations, and is able to support himself in all 
climates. Further, as every plant is adapted to the 
use of some animal, nothing is useless or lost amidst 
the profuse flora of the earth. What is useless or 
poisonous to one, is the normal food of another; and 
even the refuse of one species, which, if not removed, 
would pollute and corrupt, is taken up by others, and 
purity and salubrity obtained. 

By assimilation, not only do the structures of 
living beings grow from their primitive germ—be- 


come developed and are maintained—but the nume- 











rous injuries which occur in life are repaired, the 
waste caused from within and without made good, 
and even lost parts in some creatures restored, and 
thus the sum of their years completed. 

Fourth. Another characteristic of living beings is 
a constant state of self-generated change. This has 
been already cursorily alluded to. Every atom of 
their bodies is ever undergoing habitual change. In 
our own bodies every effort and act of our muscles 
and brain imposes a certain molecular alteration in 
the apparatus by which it is produced. Not a 
thought, or sensation, or glance, but implies a con- 
version and a waste, without which it could not 
occur. Life is thus “a continual whirlwind,” “an 
ever-moving vortex,” in which some portion of our 
organism is being swept away. It may literally be 
said, that to live we must die, and that continued 
existence implies constant death. The younger and 
more vigorous the body, the more rapid the destruc- 
tion, and the more immediate and complete the 
repair, and consequently the more energetic the vital 
activity. The more active the movement, the greater 
the waste ; and the shorter though the more enjoyable 
the life, as the more energetic is the performance of 
every function. Hence the truth of the lines :— 

“ He most lives 

Who thinks most, feels the noblest, and acts the best.” 
The complete change of every particle of our body is 
achieved in a very short time,—probably every few 
weeks, and not merely every seven years, as is popu- 
larly supposed. We are calculated to pass upwards 
of a ton of material through the workshops of our 
body every year; and yet with all this ever-recurring 
replacement, theindividual in lineamentand expression 
—even in his scars and deformities of body and 
mind—remains to all who look on him as the same 
unchanged person, and the internal consciousness by 
which he recognises his own individuality also re- 
mains unaltered—the “ego” is undisturbed. The 
body of to-day did not exist a year ago, nor will that 
I now inhabit remain with me for another season; 
yet I never doubt my personality, nor does another 
note the change in my outward being. The resolu- | 
tions and enterprises planned to-day must be carried 
out and accomplished by another frame. 

There is thus a constant struggle between the con- | 
structive and destructive forces at work in our bodies, | 
though we may not be conscious of it; the vital re- 
taining, upholding, and governing, while the chemical 
and mechanical agencies which act within tend to | 
dissolve, break down, and exhaust. This continues 
till death, when the inorganic forces have it all their | 
own way, and the complex tissues and multifarious 
organs are dissolved into a few simple elements. 

What an enigma is all this! From the cradle to 
the grave the turmoil never ceases for one moment, 
day or night. From the first moment that the 
divine fire lights up the moving forces of our being, 
and sets its many wheels agoing, till, weary and | 
worn, they are broken at the cistern, there is no 
cessation or rest. ‘The heart pumps, the blood circu- 





lates, the nerves vibrate, the functions act, the tissues 
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are disintegrated and repaired, and so life is but a 
spectre, coming from out the darkness clothed for a 
season in a constantly dissolving, unsubstantial, un- 
abiding garment, and then passing away into the 
darkness, we know not where! 

In some of the lower forms of plants and animals, 
and especially in their seeds and eggs 


ggs, life may re- 


their vitality are withheld. It is thus that grains 
and bulbs have been found retaining life after thou- 
sands of years burial in the catacombs of Egypt, 
guarding silently in their bosoms, amidst the long 


darkness and within the very grasp of. the dead | 
mummy, all that freshness and beauty which was to | 
appear when sunlight and moisture and light and | 


soil were supplied for their development—a fit emblem 


of the new being which is to spring from the dust | 


and darkness of the tomb, and to change the corrup- 
tion for the incorruption, and the dishonour for the 
glory. 

In dried and frozen animals, and in those extra- 
ordinary instances of living creatures enclosed in 
rock, and in the more common phenomenon of hiber- 


of life. How remarkable is all this! So long as the 
seed or the animal continues in this passive state, 
they may rctain their life for very lengthened periods ; 
but once call it into activity, and then how ephemeral 
it becomes ! 

Fifth. Irritability and contractility, by which their 
tissues contract when a stimulus is applied to them, 
is essentially a property of hving creatures. 

No inanimate body possesses such an attribute, 
and its cessation is the only reliable test that life 
has ceased. In animals this is independent of the 
will, and is directly due to the vital. or living pro- 
perties of the tissue; but it is nevertheless in them 
in many cases subject to the volition. The irritability 
of plants (if such a term can be used) does not, how- 
ever, appear to be identical with the condition to 
which that epithet is applied in animals; but yet it 
is closely analogous to it. 

Sixth, and lastly, we may add that living organisms 
are alone subject to disease and death. The derange- 
ments of function which may be recovered from do 
not affect inanimate bodies; and the cessation of the 
same functions—which state we designate Death— 
cannot overtake those who never possessed life. 
While waste and repair balance one another in our 
bodies, we enjoy health; but so soon as the decay 
exceeds the renewal in one department or all, then 
decadence begins and disease is established, which 
would end in death if not arrested. The balance 
may also be destroyed by the injurious influence of 
any mechanical or chemical agency, or any poison, 
or by the effects of excessive heat or cold, or by in- 
appropriate food consumed. 

Death is the inheritance of all who have enjoyed 
life; and the more energetically they enjoy it—the 
more spendthrift they are in its use—the earlier will 


they die. Death comes, then, as a very consequence 








of life: “there is no discharge in that war,’ nor 
hath any man the power to retain the spirit when 
the time comes for its departure. 


To man, moreover, created after God’s image— || 


and in this respect the highest act of His creation, | 


man’s nature being in Jesus of Nazareth united to || 


| the divine—death is a necessity not.so much as in- | 
main latent or dormant for long periods,—so long, in | 


fact, as the stimuli necessary to the development of | 


herent in his nature as the visible sign and sacrament 
of his sin. 
have sinned.” 


“The wages of sin is death.”” Man 


| has therefore come under the law of death as it works 


in the lower worlds of created beings, and so with us 
as with them, the very act of living brings about 
disintegration and death. The “natural” death of 


the old is brought about by the gradual wearing |! 


out of the machinery by which they lived, and their 
“sensible, warm motion becomes a kneaded clod.” 


“ Death hath passed on all men, for all | 


The heart which has for so many long years nobly | 


done its work gets degenerated in its structure, and 
consequently weak and incapable of performing its 


| duty ; the blood-vessels, so long pliant and elastic, 


become stiff and rigid from deposits in their coats; 
the brain comes to feel the deficient nutrition, and, 


organs dependent upon it. 


| not being properly fed, gets torpid and lazy, and | 
nation, we have examples of the same curious latency | fails to respond to the constant telegrams sent to it 
| by the senses, or to regulate by its behests the 


The lungs get clogged | 


by deposits, and their delicate structure so changed | 


as no longer to allow of that imsensible inter- 
change of gases so requisite to life. And thus, from 
many sources, it may be, decay comes. 
not a few dents in the armour he is ever ready to 
assail; and so he gently leads us to the portals of 
the dark valley. 


which we are prepared for the great change! With 
time all the links are gradually and almost imper- 
ceptibly severed. The memory fails first, and with 
it the stirring recollections of the past. Then the 
gateways of knowledge, by which external impres- 


sions are ever pressing in on the attentive mind, are || 
one by one partially and finally wholly closed. The || 


feeble muscles and joints no longer court employ- 


ment; and as the pleasure of living departs, the spirit || 


gets more and more shut up from its intercourse with 
this world, and so the old man passes from earth— 
“ Gently as a weary wave 
Sinks when the summer breeze hath died 
Against an anchored vessel’s side.” 


Death may occur from various causes. It may begin | 


Death finds || 


What a beneficent arrangement, | 
however, is this process of slow and natural decline by |} 


at the heart, lungs, or brain, and from interference with || 


their necessary functions cause the destruction of the | 
whole; yet in many cases it is very difficult to discover | 
by any test, except one—namely, that which deter- 
mines the presence or absence of muscular irritability, | 
or by observing the establishment of putrefaction— 
that Death has actually occurred. The extraordinary 
voluntary trances which Fakirs and others have 
exhibited, sufficiently prove this. Just before the 
spirit departs, physiology has shown that there is & 
remarkable exaltation of function, and that, like the 


augmented flame from the taper, there is a momentary 
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| out-blaze of life before extinction, and that from the 
| centre of the body outwards the dying action spreads 
| so, that after brain and heart are still, there is yet 
life in the distant extremity. 

In plants, death occurs from a like cessation of the 
processes necessary to life. The want of air, or 
| moisture, or light; too great heat or cold, an atmos- 
| phere loaded with deleterious emanations, all tend to 
| deprive the plant of life, and give it over to decay. 
| Death has been very busy since the creation. It 
| has filled our globe with the graves of countless 
| generations of plants and animals, and from their 
remains has had its rocks built and its plains ex- 
| tended. 
| “ All that tread 


The globe are but a handful to the tribes 
That slumber in its bosom.” 


| And thus, as generation succeeds generation, the 
enjoyment of life is extended to vast multitudes 
|| which otherwise could find no room on our globe. 
Death is to the Christian, and to him only, a pre- 
| cious gift, through that wonderful dispensation of 
|| wisdom, grace, and love by which, through Him who 
|| humbled himself unto death, life is restored to the 
body as well as to the soul of redeemed man. Puri- 
fied here by the trials of life, and leaving behind the 
corporeal and corruptible body, with its weakness 
| and dishonour, he gains the spiritual body, with its 
faultless heavenly image, its immortality, and its 
power; and so “death is swallowed up in victory, 
and our dying nature in eternal life.” It is to him 
| but the putting off the old and decayed garment, and 
| the assumption of the royal robe of his inheritance as 
| a son of God. 
| “Death gives us more than was in Eden lost, 

The King of Terrors is the Prince of Peace. 

When shall I die to vanity, pain, death ? 

When shall I die? When shall I live for ever?” 
“Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and 
die, it abideth alone; but if it die, it bringeth forth 
much fruit.’ 

Death is a mysterious departure we know not 
where, unless revelation had taught us. God him- 
self has brought life and immortality to light in the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead. By this 





we are born to a living hope that our whole being 
shall live for ever. 

If it were not for the light thrown beyond the grave | 
by the Christian faith, all would be outer darkness. 
But Revelation clearly shows how, after death, the 
renewed man is to attain a higher development and 
truer “life” in a return to that image in which he | 
was created, and in the glorious company of all the 
wisest and holiest and best that have ever existed. | 
“He that believeth in me, though he were dead, yet || 
shall he live.’”’ “ Thou hast been faithful unto death ; 
the Lord will give thee a crown of life.” It is 
truly this life, and not that beyond, which is the || 
shadow ; for “the world passeth away, and the lust | 
thereof; but he that doeth the will of God abideth 
for ever.” This life is, as George Herbert says, 
but a tuning of the instruments—a preparation for | 
that which is to come. As the blossom is but the || 
forerunner of the fruit and the flower, so the earthly | 
body is but the prelude of the more perfect and more | 
beautiful spiritual existence. This the Christian 
knows, and so he stands ever ready, wearing the 
breastplate of faith and love, and the helmet of 
saving hope, and listening for the shout of his coming 
Lord, and the trump of God, which is to call him to 
his purchased possession. Such is the Christian’s | 
hope; and if in this life only he had hope in Christ, | 
he would be of all men most miserable. ‘“ But now 
is Christ risen from the dead, and become the first- | 
fruits of them that slept. For since by man came | 
death, by man came also the resurrection of the dead. 
For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be | 
made alive. But every man in his own order: Christ 
the firstfruits; afterward they that are Christ’s at his | 
coming. Then cometh the end, when he shall have | 
delivered up the kingdom to God, even the Father; || 
when he shall have put down all rule, and all autho- || 
rity and power. For he must reign, till he hath put 
all enemies under his feet. The last enemy that shall || 
be destroyed is death.’”’ Now we but “see darkly by | 
the reflection of a mirror, but then face to face; now || 
I know in part, but then I shall know God even as | 
now I am known of him;” for “from Him is the | 
beginning, and by Him the life, and in Him the | 
end of all things.” 

G. H. B. MACLEOD. 





THE SEWING MACHINE. 


Tue reader will no doubt be astonished to learn 
that the little instrument which now attracts so much 
attention, and has been introduced into so many 
homes, has been in use in England as long ago as 
November, 1846, at which time it was purchased of 
the inventor, a poor New York mechanic, by Mr. 
Thomas, of Cheapside, for the sum of £250. The 
history of Elias Howe, who in “poverty, hunger, 
and dirt,” laboured in his garret in Cambridgeport, 
Massachusetts, to perfect this machine, destined to 
settle a social problem which for years has been the 
| despair of philanthropists, is perhaps one of the most 





instructive, and we may also say the most encourag- 
ing, we can remember in the history of inventors. 
From the moment he perfected his first machine and 
demonstrated its power as a practical instrument by 
sewing a suit of clothes with it before the workmen 
in the Quincy Hall Clothing Factory, Boston, in 
July, 1845, his difficulties only seemed to increase. 
It is almost incredible, but it only illustrates the pe- 
culiar contradictions that lie in national as in indivi- 
dual character, that the Americans, who are so eager 
after labour-saving machinery, were very slow to 
adopt the new invention. Howe could get no aid || 
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from his countrymen, and had to drink the bitter 
cup so often served to inventors. He was forced to 
make over half the patent to a friend for food and 
lodging afforded him while he was working at it, and 
at last finding none of his own countrymen willing 
to use it, he determined to cross the Atlantic. Upon 
| his arrival in London he was compelled by his ab- 
ject poverty to part with the other moiety to the 
English capitalist for the sum we have mentioned. 
Mr. Thomas, the purchaser, induced him to remain 
in his service on a small stipend to adapt the machine 
for stay-making, the work he required done. This 
poor Howe was obliged to do, but his future seemed 
even more desperate here than at home ; he was often 
in want of food, and had to pawn his clothes to ob- 
tain the necessaries of life. At last he determined 
to leave what then appeared to him our inhospitable 
shores. His hopes of success being destroyed, he sailed 
again for America, and landed in New York in April, 
1849. He soon found that his invention was being 
pirated in every direction, but, by mortgaging the half 
of his patent still remaining to him in America, he 
|| managed to commence an action against one of those 
{| who attempted to defraud him. Luckily he suc- 
|| ceeded, and ever after that triumph his fortunes rose. 
|| The sewing machine is now quite familiar to all per- 
| sons. It was not however until the year 1860, when 
Mr. Thomas’s patent rights expired, that the public 
became aware that such a Robin Goodfellow was in 
our land. Mr. Thomas kept the instrument entirely 
|| in his own hands, granting no licences to others to 
| use the invention, and giving no publicity to the 
| fact of its being in use in his own trade. Some years 
| after Howe received his £250 for that invention, 
Thomas paid upwards of £2,000 to another person for 
a very simple improvement in its feed apparatus. 
Since the patent became open in this country, 
numbers of enterprising American firms possessing 
patent sewing-machines have established themselves 
among us. They are all founded upon the principle of 
Howe’s original instrument, and pay him a royalty, 
but are by no means all equally valuable as sewing- 
machines. The worst, however, is immeasurably 
superior in its work, and the speed with which it is 
performed, to the old hand-sewing. Thirty stitches 
a minute is the average speed a good sempstress makes: 
a Wheeler and Wilson machine, or one of the Howe 
machines, will make five hundred in the same time. 
It is, in fact, to the ordinary hand-sewing what the 
spinning-jenny was to the spinning-wheel; and it 
does everything that a good needlewoman can do— 
hem, tuck, gather, braid, and bind, with a celerity 
and neatness the human hand cannot approach. 
Manufacturers have for some time been steadily 
availing themselves of its use in all matters in 
which the old needle was used, and contrary to all 
anticipations on the part of the workers, they have, 
with one or two exceptions, been the means of advanc- 
ing wages instead of lowering them. In the shoe- 
making trade, for certain parts of the work, they 
have entirely superseded the old needle. 
| uppers of shoes and boots are now done by the 





All the | 


importance, for the occupations of the tailor and the | 


sewing-machine. When they were first introduced 
into Northampton, seven years ago, a thousand men 
in the trade struck work, and left the town rather 
than use them. Now, you cannot go near a cottage in 
the neighbourhood of the town without hearing the 
click of the machine. In Northampton it is the 
custom for the workman to buy his own machine, | 
and work at home. This home-work has an admir- | 
able effect upon the habits of the people, and a | 
pleasanter picture of labour could not well be found | 
than the interior of one of these Northampton cot- | 
tages, in which the sewing-machine finds employ- | 
ment for all the members of the family, even down | 
to the children. One machine is calculated to give 

employment for four persons, in preparing the work | 
for the final process of sewing. In Stafford, where | 
women’s shoes are made, the machine finds work for | 
more hands than can be found—indeed, the cry is, | 
everywhere, for women to work these machines ; and | 
yet, when the agent for Howe’s patent went into the | 
market-place, and, in the presence of ten thousand 

women, sewed, as they had never sewn, before their 

eyes, they were ready to tear him to pieces, and did, 

in fact, drum him out of the town. If he were to 

return, he would meet with a very different reception, 

for not only is there more work than there are | 
hands for, but the pay is far better than of old. In | 
towns, as a rule, it is not so much the fashion to 

find the workman working his own machine. Large | 
capitalists supply them to their workers in large || 
well-ventilated rooms, as different from Hood’s | 
wretched garret as light is from darkness. We in- | 
spected the other day a factory in which five | 
hundred young girls were employed in shirt-making 

by these machines, and a greater contrast to the 

poet’s wretched figure, with “fingers weary and 

worn,” could not have been afforded than by these | 
merry bright-cheeked girls. There is a dark side || 
to every picture, however, and we are sorry to find 

that there is a class of masters in London, and |; 
there only, who, totally regardless of this new 

means of bettering the condition of their needle- 

women, have adopted measures which defeat its || 
value to them, and tend to grind them to the | 
earth as of old. The great ready-made clothiers, || 
instead of employing women in factories under || 
their own eye, buy machines and let them out to || 
middlemen; these again employ the women, and |! 
deprive them of all the advantages of the invention. | 
This abominable employment of middlemen is only || 
resorted to by three or four well-known firms, but || 
their example will do an enormous amount of || 
damage if they cannot be persuaded to work like || 
other manufacturers. 1] 





The machine at one blow emancipates the semps- | 
tress from the fatiguing position, and the contracted | 
chest, that oppressed her of old. The circulation of |; 
the lower half of the body, instead of being deadened | 
by the old forced inactivity, is now on the contrary 
stimulated by the constant action of the feet upon 


the treddle. This is a matter of the very greatest || 
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| needlewoman, under the old conditions, were the 
| most deadly among the various trades. Indeed there 
| can be no doubt that the needle killed far more than 
| the sword ever did. And we trust we may hear no more 
| of young girls done to death by the excessive fatigue 
| caused to poor milliners during the London season. 

What the committee of the House of Lords have 

| failed to accomplish, the poor New York machine 
| willinevitably bring about. Although human muscles 
| break down under the inhuman stress put upon them, 
| the iron fingers of the sewing-machine are all-endur- 
| ing. We are told that whilst a hand-made silk dress 
| occupies eight hours and twenty-seven minutes in 
| making, the machine-made dress only occupies one 
| hour and thirteen minutes ; it is true that lace cannot 
be sewn on by the machine, therefore the trimmings 
would still have to be sewn by hand. But the main 
| part of the work can now be done in an incredibly 
| short time, and there can be no longer need of poor 
| girls sitting up the whole of the night for several 
consecutive nights running in order that “my lady” 
may flutter for an hour or so in the ball-room. 

The only trade that has not to any extent adopted 
the machine in England, is that of the harness maker. 
Through the saddlers’ windows we still see sturdy men 
slowly stitching away like so many women, and on in- 

| quiry we find it asserted that they must use a waxed 
|| thread, with which the machine cannot work. This 
| is the reason put forward, but it is not the true one. 
| All the harness used in the United States is machine- 
| made, even that employed in the artillery, conse- 
| quently it cannot be said that it will not bear 
| ordinary wear and tear. Saddlers and harness 
| makers are, as a trade, highly conservative, and 
| obtain very high prices for their present work, and 
| what keeps the machine at arm’s-length is the fear 
| of strikes and the lowering of prices ; this, however, 
| is beginning to right itself. 

As a rule the greater cheapness of production 
caused by the working of the machine, has not re- 
sulted in cheaping the articles produced to the extent 

| that might have been anticipated; but it must be re- 
| membered the manufacturers have had to embark a 
|| large extra capital in their purchase, and until they 
|| have had reasonable return for this expenditure, 
|| large reductions in prices are not to be expected— 
|| that they will come, and indeed are coming every 
| day, there can be no manner of doubt, and the year 
|| 1877 will see all classes, especially working classes, 
|| largely participating in the advantages of this great 
|| invention. Meanwhile, the cry on every hand is still 
'| for more educated labour. A larger number of hands 
|| must for some time be required. But it must be to a 
| certain extent skilled labour, the hands must be able 
| toworkthemachine, and this requires some instruction. 
| All the unemployed sempstresses in London would be 
engaged in a week if they only knew the manner of 
using it. Here is an admirable opening for philan- 
thropic persons bent upon ameliorating their hitherto 
| forlorn condition. If a few of those individuals who 
| are going about seeking those to whom they may do 
} good were to hire a large room, obtain the loan of a 
4 











score of machines—they would be lent gratuitously 
by the different patentees, we have reason to know— 
and employ half a dozen of instructresses in their use 
to all poor women applying, they would be aiming a 
great blow at the “social evil,” and doing more for | 
the surplus female labour of this country than all 
that has been done heretofore. Ladies. who have 
themselves acquired a general notion of the working 
of the machine could impart the instruction to their 
poorer sisters. Congregations, we believe, could 
effect great changes for the better by raising collec- 
tions or subscriptions to aid a number of struggling 
needle-women to get a machine of their own. 
Thousands of women are starving for want of work, 
on the other hand hundreds of masters are crying out || 
for workers—all that is wanted is the little prelimi- || 
nary education with the machine which neither the 
poor women nor the masters can afford to give; and 
this instruction can easily be acquired by active, in- | 
telligent women in the short period of a week. We | 
have shown how this aid may be afforded, and, we may 
add that the machines of one of the largest patentees | 
have been offered free of charge, and, we regret to | 
say, declined. The thing is to be done, however, and | 
we only desire to make it widely known, sure that 
help is at hand. 
Theblind haveshowna peculiaraptitude for the work. 
We once saw some very beautiful sewing executed by | 
some of these afflicted persons at the office of the Home | 
Teaching Society for the Blind, in New Oxford Street. | 
The-sense of touch is so nice in those that who have | 
lost their eyesight that really they see with their 
fingers as well as others do with their eyes: at all | 
events, the work done by those who are learning at | 
the Society’s rooms, where they have a few machines, 
seemed quite as good as that done in the ordinary way. | 
There are upwardsof 30,000 blind in the United King- 
dom: of these one-half are women, of whom hitherto 
only a very small number have been able to earn | 
anything towards their own support; indeed, the 
same may be said of the men. The sewing-machine | 
will be open to most of these, and they will be able to 
command far better wages than they could at basket- 
making, or mat-making, which heretofore formed their 
principal means of employment. 
With regard to the sewing-machine itself, we may 
be permitted to say a few words. They differ in | 
character like all other patented machines. There 
are some which make what is termed the chain-stitch; 
they are useful for simpler work, such as hemming. 
There are others which make what is termed the 
double or treble chain-stitch: and though it is some- | 
times objected to these that they consume a great deal 
of superfluous cotton, and make an ugly ridge on the 
under side of the sewing, they are well adapted for | 
some sorts of work—for instance, in cases where there 
is a possibility of the work being taken down to 
remake up. The lock-stitch is by far the most per- 
manent and valuable method of sewing, the loch 
of the thread taking place in the substance of the 
material itself, makes it invaluable in shoe-making. 
These machines follow the original patent of Howe. 
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The Wheeler and Wilson machine, and also the 
Singer, are well fitted for home use; but most machines 
| now possess the lock-stitch—the Florence, the Excel- 
sior, the Grover and Baker, the Wanzer, the Alex- 
andra, and each of these besides has merits peculiar 
to itself, which purchasers can learn by reference 
to the catalogues. It is very singular that there is no 
good English sewing-machine in the market. An 
Englishman, Mr. Fisher, of Nottingham, did indeed 
construct a machine for embroidering as early as 
December, 1844, before Howe’s patent was granted, 
and this machine actually contained many of the 
movements of the sewing machine: but the inventor 
did not intend it for that purpose, and the patent 
was allowed to drop. But it was within an ace 
of doing the work Howe a year afterwards accom- 
| plished, and it is an instance of how near a man may 
| come to the most valuable invention and miss it. 
| In America the dearness of skilled labour, and the 
| liberal terms on which the inventor Howe grants his 
| licences to other patentees to use his movements of 
| the machine, have resulted in an enormous number 
| of them being used. In the United States large 
| capital is employed in the manufacture of machines. 
The Wheeler and Wilson Company have a manufac- 
| tory at Bridgeport, Connecticut, which employs thou- 
| sands of men, and an extraordinary number of auto- 
| matic or self-acting machines, for the construction of 





the different parts of their sewing-machine, like our | 
Government manufactory at Enfield. The different 
parts, like those of the famous national rifle, are | 
made to gauge to a thousandth part of an inch, there- | 
fore they are all interchangeable, and if any part of | 
one of these machines is broken, it can be instantly | 
replaced by a duplicate piece. There arealso the large | 
establishments of the Howe Company and Grover and | 
Baker. ‘These manufactories are capable of turning | 
out upwards of three thousand machines weekly. | 
The value of the sewing done by these machines in 
the United States has been proved to be £105,000,000. | 
We in England have not availed ourselves of its 
labours to a fourth part of this amount, but it must 
be remembered that we have only begun to use them 
since the patent rights of Mr. Thomas in the Howe 
machine expired in 1860, whilst our trans-Atlantic | 
brethren have been employing them since the year | 
1856. In another ten years We expect that the ordi- | 
nary needle will become a curiosity, for the sewing- | 
machine is not only taking possession of our manu- 
factories, and is there allying itself to steam power, || 
but it is gradually creeping into our work-rooms at | 
home. Indeed, we may hope to find ultimately that | 
our mothers and sisters, emancipated at once from 
worn fingers and bitter drudgery, are enabled to em- 
ploy more of their time in the art of making home 
intellectual and happy. 





GRACE’S FORTUNE. 


CHAPTER I.—LOVERS’ VOWS. 

RusuHincTon was a house of some pretensions; in 
former times, before the invasion of railways, it would 
have been noted in the road-book as “ Rushington 
House, the seat of Sir Ralph Wedderburn, Bart.’ 
It was a building of modern antique appearance, 
displaying, with that anomalous taste for which we 
are as a nation rather remarkable, a wide Grecian 
portico attached to a square solid mass of masonry, 
highly suggestive of substantiality and comfort, but 
quite out of keeping with the light and elegant pro- 
portions of the fagade. 

It stood in a small but well-wooded park, which 
had once been a deer-park; and not many hundred 
yards from the house, a sheet of water thickly fringed 
with rushes—whence the name of the place—and 
called by courtesy “The Lake,” reflected in its calm 
bosom the varying tints of the sky, and the over- 
hanging trees of a little island which rose somewhere 
about its centre. 

Though located in one of the flattest counties of 
England, the ground of Rushington park undulated 
gently, and presented just such an amount of rise and 
fall as redeemed it from monotony. 

The interior of the house corresponded in great 
measure with its exterior. The rooms were large and 
well proportioned, the furniture for the most part 
solid and old fashioned, yet handsome withal, and 
relieved by some articles of more modern workman- 
ship and of elegant design. Had Messrs. Compo 





and Varnish been sent for from London to inspect the | 
place, these discriminating gentlemen would, no doubt, | 
have pronounced it to be both inwardly and outwardly 
sadly in want of repair; but as this mutual defect of || 
age in no wise interfered with the comfort or conveni- || 
ence of its owners, Rushington had for many yearspast || 
escaped the infliction of either paint, paper, or white- || 
wash. Indeed, the sombre coloured rooms, and faded | 
hangings, from which all freshness and brilliancy || 
had long since departed, harmonized far better with || 
the severe character of the furniture than anything | 
newer or more gaudy would have done; while the || 
grey and ochre-stained external walls of the building | 
had a picturesqueness of their own, and satisfied the || 
eye when it contrasted them with the noble trees that | 
formed the background of the picture. | 

In one of the pleasantest rooms of the dwelling I 
have attempted to describe, a room well stored with || 
books and opening on to the garden, a lady and two 
gentlemen were enjoying the calm freshness of a 
delightful evening towards the end of July. The 
windows were thrown wide open, letting in faint 
perfumes of jessamine and late-blowing roses; soft 
shadows veiled every object in half-mysterious gloom, 
while the baying of a distant watch-dog or the occa- 
sional lowing of cattle were the only sounds that 
disturbed the slumberous stillness of the scene. 

Ina large easy-chair, placed so as to screen its 
occupant from the evening air, while it admitted a 
view of the grey and crimson clouds which streaked || 
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the western horizon, reclined an elderly gentleman, 
who from the similarity of their features, bore evi- 
| dently the relation of father to the young lady who 
sat opposite to him on a little sofa drawn close to the 
open window. 

Sir Ralph Wedderburn in his youth had been 
eminently handsome, and he still retained unmistak- 
able evidences of it. His tall figure, though too 
spare perhaps for perfect symmetry, was well knit 
and active; his high forehead, exaggerated by the 
yearly receding of the iron-grey locks that adorned 
| it, looked more intellectual than the reality; his 
hazel eye had lost little of its fire; the rest of his 
features might have been pronounced faultless, but for 
the weak expression of the mouth. To a critical 
observer this one defect marred the whole. Not un- 
mindful of the conquests of his youth, he was some- 
what of a coxcomb; from his shining silk hat to his 
varnished boots Sir Ralph was still unrivalled for the 
neat precision of his dress and the undeniable cut of 
his garments. 

His daughter possessed his good looks without in- 
| heriting his defects. In her, the forehead was broad 

rather than high, the mouth firm yet sweet, the eyes 

at once bright and tender. In person she was tall, 
| and graceful as a wave of the sea; her hair, of the 
| darkest shade of brown, was drawn simply from the 

face, and arranged at the back in a fashion which 

not only revealed its unusual luxuriance, but the 
| shape of the beautiful head to which it formed so 
| fitting an ornament. She had perhaps never looked 
| better than on the evening in question. Her face 
| was radiant with happiness, and though the eyes 
| were frequently lowered until the long dark lashes 
| rested on the glowing cheek, the dimpling mouth 
| betrayed that they were certainly not down-drooped 
|| in sadness. 

Seated on the same sofa, and in very close proxi- 
mity to her, was a young man whose appearance also 
merits a few words of description. He was rather 

| above the middle height, and extremely well made ; 
and though not many would have called him hand- 
| some, fewer still would have failed to admit that his 
looks were most agreeable, and such as irresistibly to 
| impress the beholder with the idea of a frank and 
| manly character. 
| “Your father is asleep, Grace,” said Captain Wed- 
derburn, glancing at Sir Ralph as he reposed in his 
| easy-chair; “come out to the terrace; stay, let me 
| put this shawl round you—the evenings are a little 
| chilly.” 

Thus invited and thus equipped, Grace, accom- 
panied by her cousin, went out on the broad ter- 
race-walk that fronted the house. As the pair walked 

| slowly up and down im the twilight, they talked, as 
| persons in their position are apt to talk, of past fears, 
| of present happiness, and of future hopes; for they 
were betrothed lovers, and not many hours had passed 
since the important words were spoken that had sealed 
| the fate of both. 

Godfrey Wedderburn and Grace had been youth- 

ful friends and playmates. The Grange was not much 




















above a mile from Rushington, and the cousins met | 
frequently ; but then Godfrey went to Eton, and | 
afterwards into the army, and he was many years | 
abroad with his regiment, and although Grace still 
entertained a friendly feeling for the pleasant, bright- | 
looking boy with whom so much of her early life was 
associated, he had long ceased to be a first object of 
interest with her, and on his return from India, a few 
months before my story opens, they had met, if not | 
like actual strangers, at least like indifferent acquaint- | 
ance. The indifference was, perhaps, more seeming | 
than real. In Grace it was but the natural expression | 
of maidenly reserve; in Godfrey it was half pride, | 
half shyness, together with a kind of awed surprise at 
finding the tall, pale, and somewhat lanky girl he | 
remembered transformed into a graceful and beautiful | 
young woman. There was no use denying it; Cap- | 
tain Wedderburn, albeit not usually troubled with | 
diffidence, could not have jumped back into the care- | 
less freedom of those early years had it been to save 
his life. But by degrees the ice of their reserve 
melted away, and an intimacy sprang up between 
them different in character and far more interesting | 
in its nature than the one which had formerly existed. | 
Godfrey, indeed, made no secret of his admiration for | 
his beautiful cousin ; but Grace was shy and hard to 
win, or at least he fancied so, and railed not unfre- 
quently at her coldness and her pride; whilst she, 
doubtless, during the ague fits of his passion, had her | 
own particular causes for vexation and anxiety. 

But when once our lovers understood each other | 
their happiness was complete; all misgivings on 
either side were forgotten—swallowed up in that huge 
content which, I suspect, rarely comes twice in our 
lives to any of us in its fulness of perfection. But | 
though convinced of the worth and sincerity of her | 
cousin’s attachment, and thrice happy in the convic- 
tion, Grace was not entirely without misgivings on 
another score. She loved Godfrey, but she did not 
much love Godfrey’s father and mother ; and she knew 
that their wishes for their son were of so sordid a 
nature as to move her especial contempt. 


Our lovers still lingered on the terrace. Captain 
Wedderburn had been asking Grace when she might | 
speak to her father— 

“Not until you have spoken to yours,” was the 
reply. “Don’t think me capricious or absurd, God- 
frey ; I have my reasons for this, which you will 
know in time. I will tell my father to-night all which 
it concerns him to know. I have no fears of his 
consent ; I only wish yours may be as propitious.” 

“You have your doubts upon the subject, then ?” 
replied her companion. 

“T have; but you should know best whether your 
father and mother are likely to approve of me as a 
daughter-in-law.” 

She spoke playfully, yet with a meaning in her 
tone not lost upon Godfrey. A cloud came over the 
features of the young man. Grace watched him for 
a few moments in silence, which she broke by say- 
ing— 
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“Tn three days I shall be of age, and I wish to 
invite you and Mr. and Mrs. Wedderburn to dinner, 
in order to celebrate the event. Will you come ?” 

Godfrey looked his answer. 

“T will send a formal invitation to the Grange in 
papa's name, which shall include you all.” 

“Tt is quite unnecessary.” 

“T think not,” she replied, with a smile. “TI have 
| not lived for so many years within a mile-and-a-half 
| of your home without knowing something of the 

temper of those in authority.” 

Godfrey laughed, but his laugh was scarcely eordial, 
and all further discussion of the subject was prevented 

| by a summons from Sir Ralph to tea. 

Captain Wedderburn’s reflections, as he walked 
| back to the Grange after taking leave of Sir Ralph 
| and his daughter, were not all of unqualified delight. 
| The same misgivings which troubled the mind of 
| Grace troubled also his own, and with far greater 
| cause. What with Miss Wedderburn amounted to 
| little more than a suspicion, was to him a very un- 
pleasant certainty. 

It was yet so early when he reached his home that 
none of its inmates had retired to rest, and on enter- 
ing the drawing-room, he found his father and mother 
still engaged over the game of backgammon which 
formed their usual evening resource. 

Mr. Wedderburn had the light-brown hair and 
blue eyes which his son had inherited from him, only 
in the latter the hair had a more chestnut tinge, and 
the eyes were of a deeper blue. Mrs. Wedderburn 
was a little dark-eyed woman, who might once have 
been pretty, before time had sharpened the angles of 
her face and figure. 

Having something to communicate which would 
not bear keeping, something, moreover, which he 
feared would not be particularly palatable, Godfrey 
| eschewed all beating about the bush, and dashed at 
| once into the subject that occupied his thoughts. 

“Well, father! well, mother!” he cried, in a cheery 
voice, as he came into the room, ‘I’ve been and done 
it! Ihave proposed to Grace Wedderburn, and am 

| now an engaged man.” 

“More fool you,” remarked his father, without 
| looking up from the backgammon board. “There, 
| madam, you are gammoned.”’ This last remark was 
| addressed to his wife. 

Mrs. Wedderburn closed the board with an im- 
| patient jerk, and rising from her seat approached her 
| son, who had thrown himself into an easy-chair. 

“What was that you said, Godfrey ?”’ she asked, 
| laying her hand on his shoulder. “I did not quite 

understand you.” 

Godfrey repeated the substance of his former speech. 
| “I have proposed to Grace Wedderburn, and she has 
|| accepted me.” 

The hand laid on his shoulder was pressed down 
|, heavily upon it, and the dark eyes glittered as Mrs. 
|| Wedderburn replied— 
| “You have indeed been guilty of a most egregious 

| piece of folly! Are you not aware that you will both 
| be beggars ?” 











“Oh, yes; I shall sweep a crossing, and Grace will | 
take in plain sewing.” | 
‘Tt is all very well to laugh, Godfrey, but ‘there’s || 
many a true word spoken in jest.’ Grace Wedder- || 
burn will not have a farthing.” 
“Well, and what then? If our means will be || 
moderate, so are our wishes, and I trust I shall have 
enough to satisfy them.” 1 

“Love in a cottage, and all that,” sneered Mr. | 
Wedderburn. “Or worse, following the baggage || 
waggon from country quarters to town quarters, with || 
the alternative of living in barracks, or on the back | 
floor of a stifling lodging. Will that suit the young || 
lady’s taste, think you ?”’ 

“T can’t say,” answered Godfrey, laughing. “It || 
would not particularly suit mine. But this I am sure 
of, that Grace will be contented with anything that 
contents me; her own tastes and habits are simple || 
enough. But Sir Ralph does not live like a poor man.” |} 

“ But he is a poor man, nevertheless,” said Mrs. 
Wedderburn. “In his youth he was frightfully ex- | 
travagant, and it appears that he still retains the 
same propensities. I need not tell you that your | 
father is the next heir to Rushington, and a pretty | 
possession it is likely to prove to him!” 

“Why, is it in debt ?” 

“Tt has been mortgaged over and over again. | 
With that great overgrown house, far too large for | 
the estate in my opinion, it will be more expense than | 
profit to us, should it ever become ours.” 

“Well, mother, it can’t be helped; the deed is 
done, and I certainly do not repent of it. If it must || 
be love in a cottage, why, then, love in a cottage let | 
it be, or the back-room of a lodging; anything, in || 
short, so long as there’s the love.” 





“You talk like a fool, Godfrey !” said his mother, I. 


in a tone of extreme irritation. ‘You talk like a 
person who knows nothing of the world! Your own 
habits are not those of an anchorite, and your circum- || 
stances are such as to make it imperative upon you || 
to marry a woman who has some fortune of her own.” |, 

“T am sorry for it, mother, but it can’t be done at || 
any price. There is but one woman in the world 
whom I wish to marry, or mean to marry, and she || 
happens to be without a fortune.” 

“Tt is perfectly absurd your thinking of marrying || 
Grace Wedderburn,” replied the lady, walking up and |; 
down the room; “the daughter of a ruined man, with || 
nothing but a handsome face to recommend her——’” || 

“Ah, there Godfrey has shown his taste,” remarked || 
Mr. Wedderburn, interrupting her; “she’s a mon- | 
strous fine girl! Hang it! she looks more fit to be a || 
duchess than the wife of a captain of dragoons.” i 

“And proud as Lucifer, as I was going to observe | 
when your father interrupted me; that quality, how- | 
ever, may prove of advantage to us.” 

“Tn what way, may I ask?” 

“T know Grace Wedderburn well enough to feel | 
assured that she will never marry you without our ap- | 
probation and consent; and as you are not likely to | 
obtain that, your engagement with her may be broken 
off without any dishonour on your part.” 
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This was almost too much for Godfrey’s equanimity ; 
he rose from his seat with much disturbance of manner, 
as he replied— 

“Tam extremely obliged to you. You have arranged 
everything to your own satisfaction, at any rate, if 
not to mine; but as I have no intention of breaking 
off my engagement with Grace, your scrupulous 
regard for my honour is thrown away. And, under 
any circumstances, I should consider myself the best 
guardian of it,” he added proudly. 

“Bravo, Godfrey!” laughed his father. ‘There, 
madam, you’ve got a rap over the knuckles; I hope 
you like it.” 

“Now you are angry, Godfrey,” said Mrs. Wed- 
derburn, without heeding her husband's remark ; 
“you are angry and unreasonable. How could you 
expect that we should be gratified at the prospect of 
your marrying Grace Wedderburn? I am ambitious 
for you, my dear boy ; I want you to marry some one 
who by her wealth, or family, or influence, would bring 
you forward in the world, and enable you to take your 
proper place there.” 

“T know to whom you allude,” replied Godfrey. 


| “You are thinking of Selina Charteris; but I have | 
|| told you scores of times that I do not care for her. I | 


could not marry her!” 

“Why, what are your objections ?” 

“Oh, none in particular, except that she is very 
insipid, besides the crowning one thatI don’t love her.” 

“You don’t love her! What a deal of jargon is 
Is she disagreeable 


| talked now-a-days about love! 
|| to you?” 
“Oh, no.” 
“Do not you admire her ?” 
“Yes, she is very handsome.” 


“ Liking and admiration. 

to constitute love ?” 

“That affinity of mind, that secret sympathy of 
|| soul, which draws two persons together and makes 
| them feel that Heaven designed them for each other ; 
| the adoration that a man has for a woman, which 
|| he cannot talk about or define, but which hallows the 
| very air she breathes, and makes every word that falls 
| from her lips like precious pearls to him. This is 
what I feel for Grace Wedderburn; this is what I 
have never felt for any other woman.” 

“Stuff! You make me laugh, Godfrey, with your 
affinities and sympathies ; I own I have no sympathy 
with such high-flown sentiments, and do not pretend 
to understand them: such subtle distinctions between 
liking and loving are too deep for me; but this I 
know, that when two persons intend to marry it is 
desirable not only that they should have something 
to live upon, but something to look forward to, and 
not to run the chance of bringing a set of beggars 
into the world.” 

Mr. Wedderburn laughed one of his little sneering 
laughs at the conclusion of this speech. 

“Your mother is miserably prosaic,” he said, address- 
ing his son. “Such things as ways and means are 
not to be thought of—they never are thought of—by 
‘tre gentlemen who fancy themselves in love.” 


What more is required 








“Will you listen to me, sir?” said Godfrey. 
‘‘ Will you give the matter in hand your serious con- | 
sideration, instead of making a joke of it—it is no 
joke to me, I can assure you; above all, will you | 
return a candid answer to what I am about to say to 
you? Till I know this, I will not utter another | 
syllable.” | 

“Yes, yes, out with it, man; let’s hear what you’ve 
got to say.” 

“T have arrived at an age when most men contem- | 
plate marriage, and I humbly conceive that I am the | 
best judge of what is most likely to promote my | 
happiness in this respect. I love my cousin Grace | 
Wedderburn, and desire to marry her; I am sorry | 
that my choice does not appear to meet with your or | 
my mother’s approbation ; I should have wished my | 
wife to be welcomed to my home with kindness and 
affection ; but, as it seems that may not be, all I want 
to know is this:—Will you, in the event of my mar- 
riage, undertake to increase my present allowance ? 
I will be very moderate, and only ask for an additional 
hundred a year—a sum which I think you cannot in | 
fairness refuse me.” 

“Upon my word, Master Godfrey,” replied his | 
father, “you are a cool hand! Here are you, bent | 
upon a marriage of the most glaring imprudence, and | 
on that account excessively annoying both to your | 
mother and myself, and you expect me to forward your 
views by increasing your allowance; and by-and-by, | 
when ‘ Huz his firstborn and Buz his brother’ arrive, | 
you will be expecting me to increase it still further. 
No, my fine fellow, don’t look to me for help; as you | 
make your bed, so you must lie on it.” 

“Thank you, sir; you have at least given me a | 
plain answer to a plain questions I know now what | 
I have to depend on; and I can only hope that time, | 
and a juster appreciation of Grace’s character, will 
make you view my marriage in a different light—in 
one more consonant with my own wishes.” 

“Tt is not a question of character,” said Mr. Wed- 
derburn ; “the girl may have all the virtues under 
the sun for aught I know”—or care, he was about to 
add, but checked himself; “it is simply a question of 
L. 8. D. If you think that you can live upon your 
present means as a married man, you are at liberty to 
try the experiment; I have no power to prevent you ; 
only don’t expect me to provide the needful.” 

“T perfectly understand you, sir,” replied Godfrey, 
“and have only one more question to ask—which is, 
whether you will receive my wife ?” 

“Receive her? Oh—I don’t know; yes—I sup- 
pose so.” 

“And you, mother?” said Godfrey. 

Mrs. Wedderburn made no answer, but turned | 
away and walked to the window. 

“Mother!” 

Had Mrs. Wedderburn seen the expression of her 
son’s eyes when he turned them towards her, or noted 
the slight unsteadiness in his voice, it is possible that 
she might have relented; but she stood there hardening 
herself in her pride, nor once looked round, and his 
appeal remained unanswered. There was a dead 
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silence in the room for some minutes, interrupted by 
a little sniggering laugh from Mr. Wedderburn, and 
a moment afterwards by the gentle closing of a door. 


| Godfrey Wedderburn had quitted the room. 


|| own way in spite of papa.” 


' 


We have said that it was still early when Captain 


| Wedderburn took leave of Grace and her father on 
| this memorable evening, so early, that after his de- 
parture the young lady made no preparations for 
| retiring, but seated herself quietly at the table, and 


took up a piece of embroidery. She soon, however, 
laid it down again, and addressed Sir Ralph, who 


| was blinking over a novel. 


“Close your book, papa, and listen to me; I have 


| something very particular to say to you.” 


Sir Ralph obeyed her; and Grace, leaving her 
seat, went over to him and began stroking and 
kissing his forehead. 

“Well, Gracey, what’s in the wind now ?” 

“Papa,” she said, blushing beautifully, though 


| there was no one to see her, “ Godfrey has asked me 
| to be his wife.” 


“The deuce he has!” 
“ And Ihave accepted him.” 
“You have? What will the old people say to 


| that, Gracey ?” 


“T don’t care what they say, at least not at this 
moment; I want to hear what you say.” 
“Well, then, Gracey, I think that you might 


| have done better for yourself.” 


©»? 


** How so? 

“You might have secured a richer man.” 

‘** But suppose the rich man never came ?”’ 

‘* He’d have come fast enough if you would have 
let him, Miss Puss.”’ 

“But suppose I don’t happen to like the rich 
man ?”’ 

“ Ah, that’s another matter.” 

“And suppose I do happen to like the poor one? 
Suppose I happen to prefer him to any one else in 
the world ?”’ 

“Why then, I suppose, Miss Wilful must have her 

“You do not dislike Godfrey; papa?” 

“Oh, no, quite the contrary ; I think him a very 
nice young fellow; dresses ill, I should say, but 
that may be mended. I only wish he was rather 
better off.” 

“Oh, papa, we shall be quite well enough off.” 

“Well, nothing very brilliant; I doubt your being 
able to keep your carriage. I own I should like my 


daughter to keep her carriage.” 


“Papa,” said Grace, laughing, “I promise you to 


| keep three, if you will not expect me to use them all 


on the same day.” 
Sir Ralph laughed, and kissed her,—a mark of affec- 


|| tion which his daughter returned with interest. 


“T have not yet said all my say,” remarked Miss 


| Wedderburn, when this little interlude was con- 


cluded. ‘ You know in three days I shall be of age, 


| and I want you to let me have a party to celebrate 


the event.” 





“With all my heart, Gracey. 
ask ?”’ 

“The Haringtons, of course, and the Grange, and 
one or two others, but it must be entirely confined 
to intimates ; and, as the numbers will be limited, I 
think it had better be a dinner party: but you must 
let me manage it all my own way, please. Now 
don’t say a word,” she added, as Sir Ralph was about 
to speak, “I will let you into all my secrets when the 
day comes; but just now I only want your permis- 
sion to write the invitations.” 

‘IT was only going to observe, my love,” said Sir 
Ralph, “that we may as well have a few more while 
we are about it. Why not ask our ‘intimates,’ as 
you call them, to dinner, and the neighbourhood to a 
dance in the evening. It would be very little more 
trouble or expense.” 

Grace knew that it would entail a great deal more | 
trouble and expense; nevertheless, the idea of a | 
dance was not altogether disagreeable to her, and 
she reflected, besides, that people only come of age 
once in their lives; so she replied to Sir Ralph— 

“IT am afraid there would scarcely be time to write | 
the invitations, papa ; and the notice is so short, that 
we should have nothing but refusals.” 

* Pooh! nonsense! I'll help you to write the in- 
vitations ; and as to refusals, country folk don’t get | 
asked to a dance every day in the year. They will || 
only be too happy to come.” 

“I wish Cissy was here!” cried Grace, impa- 
tiently. “She world help me to write the notes, 
What can make her so late to-night, I wonder ?” 

‘Qh, she’s always late home from the Haring- || 
tons,” replied Sir Ralph. ‘But there, I think I | 
hear the wheels of the carriage. Yes, here she is,” 
he added, as a loud ring at the hall door announced 
an arrival. The next minute the door of the apart- | 
ment was thrown impetuously open, and there en- 
tered a very young-looking lady with a little Maltese | 
dog in her arms; she rushed up to Grace and kissed 
her affectionately, performed the same ceremony with | 
Sir Ralph, and finally subsided into an arm-chair, 
exclaiming— 

“ We've had such a delightful evening! 
we, Flo?” 

‘‘ And there is another delightful evening in pros- 
pect for you, Cissy, if you will be a good creature 
and help me to write a few notes.” 

“As many as you please, Grace; what are they 
to be about ?” 

“ Papa is going to give a dance on the 30th, and I 
want to write as many of the invitations as I can 
to-night, in order to send them off the first thing 
to-morrow morning.” 

“Oh, capital!” exclaimed Cissy, clapping her 
hands. ‘Give me a pen, and I'll undertake to 
scribble away for the next two hours.” 

“One hour will accomplish it if we both set to 
work, for the time is so short that we could not at- 
tempt anything beyond quite a small party. There 
is to be a dinner-party first, and a dance afterwards. 
I will write the invitations to dinner.” 


Who shall you | 





Haven't 
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The two girls were soon busily engaged at the 
writing-table, Flo having been summarily ejected 


'| from his fair mistress’s lap,—a liberty which he re- 


| sented by a little acrimonious snarl. Sir Ralph soon 
| lighted his candle and withdrew, leaving his daughter 
| and his ward, Cecilia Musgrave, to their labours, 
| which they enlivened from time to time by snatches 
| of conversation. 

| So you passed a pleasant day, Cissy ?”* 

“Oh, very. Goody was in high force. And, Grace, 
she has actually got a new dress!” 

“You surprise me! What is it like?” 

“A kind of slaty silk. You know she always 

| dresses in dandy-grey russet.” 
| Dear old Goody! And how is Arnold ?” 

“ Pretty well. He is always kind and pleasant, 
though too grave for my taste; but I think he was 
less solemn than usual to-night.” 

“‘T wonder what has caused such an alteration in 

| Arnold?” said Grace, reflectively. ‘He used to be 
| a sociable and very agreeable person; thoughtful, but 


|| never gloomy; but from the time of his father’s death 


|| he has grown reserved and silent, and sometimes I 


fancy he is very much depressed.” 
“Yes; and he pores over those musty old law 
| papers till he looks as white as a sheet.” 
“Was there no one else ?”’ asked Grace. 
“ Oa, yes, Miss Green was there—that girl who 


sets her cap so openly at Arnold; and Edward came 


|| to dinner.” 


“Oh, Edward. That accounts for it, then.” 

* Accounts for what, Grace ?”’ 

“For your having spent such an agreeable even- 
ing. I was wondering what had been the peculiar 
charm.” 


A long silence ; during which both girls scribbled 


|| away vigorously, and made material additions to the 





| little piles of notes which already half covered the 
writing-table. 

“T suppose I am to send an invitation to Sir 
Charles Warren?” said Miss Musgrave at length, 
looking up from her employment. 

“Y-e-s ; I suppose we must ask him.” 

Cecilia regarded her with astonishment. 

“He is not a particular favourite of mine,” said 
Miss Wedderburn, answering her friend’s look. 

“T thought you rather encouraged him, Gracey.” 

“Tdid not mean to do so,” replied Grace, colouring. 


|| “Besides, having encouraged another to some purpose, 


I do not care to have two strings to my bow.” 

“What do you mean, Grace?” said Cecilia, laying 
down her pen and looking full into her companion’s 
face. 

“ Godfrey and I hawe agreed to try the great experi- 
ment, and take each other for better for worse; that 
is all, Cissy.” 

“Dear, darling Grace!” cried Miss Musgrave, 
kissing her rapturously, “how glad Iam! I always 
liked Godfrey, and now I shall love him. And are 
you very happy, Grace?” she added, after a short 
silence. 


“ Yes, very ha: dear Cissy.” 
via PY 7 








“ How quietly you take it! 


excitement.”’ 


“Yours is a more excitable nature than mine, 
Cissy ; it is my habit to take things quietly, but I do 


not feel them the less deeply, perhaps. But, come, | 


have you nothing to cap my bit of news with? No 
novel notices ?” 


“Yes; I heard a very pregnant bit of news at St. | 
Aldates.” 


“Mr. Harington begged me not to repeat it, but I 
am sure he would not mind my telling it to you; he 
merely meant that he would rather not have it openly 
talked about just at present; he knows that you and 
I have no secrets from each other.” 

“Tt seems to require a great deal of preface,” re- 
marked Grace. “TI hope it will be worth hearing.” 

“The Rector of Warndon, old Dr. Marsh,’ is se- 
riously ill, not expected to live ; his death, whenever 
it happens, vacates one of the best livings in the gift 
of M—— College, of which college, as you are aware, 
Edward Harington is a Fellow.” 

“But will Edward be benefited by this circum- 
stance? I am afraid he has not a chance of get- 
ting a living for many years to come.”’ 

“You are mistaken, Grace ; Mr. Harington happens 
to stand first for a living. He is not the Senior 
Fellow, it is true, but of the two who were above him, 
one has given up his fellowship and married, and the | 
other says that he has no intention of entering the 
Church.” 

“T hope he will continue in that mind, Cissy.” 

“So do I. Edward wishes so much to have a 
living ; and he is so well fitted for one, he would 


“He has the ‘suaviter in modo’ as well as the ‘ for- 
titer in re ;’ and both are wanted to manage a parish ; 
in these days, especially.”’ | 

“Well, a few weeks will probably decide it; but it 
is rather shocking to speculate upon the death of any 
one, even though he may be a total stranger to you. 
Edward thinks it so shocking, that he told me ever 
since he had heard of Dr. Marsh’s critical state his 
great endeavour had been to dismiss the subject from 
his mind.” 

Grace Wedderburn smiled. The fact of his com- 
municating the intelligence to Miss Musgrave on the 
very first opportunity did not speak much for the 
success of his efforts. 

The notes were by this time completed, and left, 
duly sorted, on the table, some to be taken by special 
messenger the following morning, and some for the 
early post. 

The next three days were more or less devoted to 
preparations for the projected entertainment, which 
both the girls determined should be as brilliant as 
under the circumstances it would be possible to make | 
it. Miss Wedderburn, indeed, seemed to have come | 
out in a new character, and quite astonished her friend | 














by the zeal with which she threw herself into all the 


Dear me, if I were in | 
your place, I should be quite in a state of flurry and | 


“ May not I hear it?” \| 














make such an excellent parish priest.’ | 
“T think he would,” returned Miss Wedderburn. || 
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details of the party, especially the dinner. With 
reference to this important meal she was closeted with 
Sir Ralph for above half an hour; after which Mr. 
Jones the butler was summoned to assist at their 
deliberations; and when Cecilia entered the library 


| where they were consulting together, to ask some 


trifling question, she evidently interrupted a conver- 


sation which they did not choose to continue in her 
presence, and she withdrew mystified. 


Captain Wedderburn in the meanwhile had con- 
fided to Grace the unsatisfactory result of his inter- 


| view with his father and mother; which was much 
| what she had anticipated. She was not, however, in 
| a mood to feel desponding about anything; and 
| while lamenting the ungracious manner in which 
| they had received the announcement of her engage- 
| ment to their son, she trusted to time and circum- 


stances to soften their feelings, and endeavoured to 
inspire her lover with some of her own hopefulness on 
the subject. 

“They will relent, dear Godfrey,” she said, “they 


| will relent, when they see that your happiness is 


really concerned; and in the meanwhile let us be 


| patient.” 


“Yes, and wait; and wait, till Iam ready to ex- 


| claim, ‘Patience is stale, and I am weary of it!’ But 


I will try to follow your advice, nevertheless.” 
“T hope you will; it is so much better than the 


| other way.”’ 


| 
| 


“ But it is so difficult to be patient,” rejoined God- 
frey—“at least to me. I am afraid mine is not a 
patient nature.” 

“Then I know what I have to expect,”’ laughed 


Grace. “ But courage! I don’t think we shall have | 


to wait very long. I don’t indeed,—for the consent 


| of your father and mother, I mean.” 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


“May you be a true prophetess, dearest! But I 


| wish they hadn’t set their hearts so upon my marry- 
| ing an heiress.” 


“Tt is unfortunate, certainly,” said Grace, smiling 
archly ; “but we won’t torment ourselves about it just 
at present ; I want you to help Cissy and me to adorn 
the ball-room. Will you come?” 

. “With pleasure,” answered Godfrey ; “though I 


| shall make but a clumsy artificer, I fear.” 


And he followed his cousin into the large drawing- 


| room. 


j 
| 
| 





| 


| 


| 


| 


CHAPTER I1.— PRETTY DOINGS FOR A HALF-RUINED 
MAN.” 


Mr. anp Mrs. Weppersurn sent a formal accept- 
ance of the invitation to dine at Rushington on the 
30th of July. 

Grace Wedderburn’s note, couched equally in 
formal terms, had been read with some sneering 
comments at the Grange, Godfrey having informed 
his father and mother of the event they were invited 
to celebrate. 

“So the young lady is of age, eh, Godfrey ? heiress 
to large estates in the moon. Rather unprofitable 
acres, if the astronomers guess aright.” 

“The wretched importance of giving a feast to 





mark such an occasion!” observed Mrs. Wedder- | 


burn. “ But I suppose we must go.” 


And she tossed the note contemptuously on the 


table. 


Godfrey wisely refrained from making any answer | 


to these remarks; possibly he had his own ideas 
upon the subject, but they did not transpire. 

In the meanwhile, of those who had been asked 
to dine at Rushington nearly all had accepted the 
invitation ; yet, when the company were assembled, 
they made but a party of fifteen, one or two failing 
them at the very last. It mattered little; the guests 
were all friends, some even dear friends:—of the 
latter were Arnold and Edward Harington, and their 
aunt Mrs. Fletcher. 


Arnold Harington was a man whom few could have | 


overlooked. His appearance was striking, not more 
from the regularity of his features than from his tall 
and well-proportioned figure. The character of his 


face was of that kind which may most truly be | 


described as attractive; the eyes were kind and 


thoughtful, the expression of the mouth extremely | 
pleasing, especially when it relaxed into a smile of | 


rare but singular sweetness. 
His brother Edward was a well-looking young 
man of eight-and-twenty, two years Arnold’s junior. 


His character may be summed up in one word: he | 


was good—upright, affectionate, and amiable. Tew 


people were more missed from a house when he left | 
it, few more gladly welcomed; and this, not from 
the possession of any brilliant qualities, but from the | 


atmosphere of unselfish cheerfulness which he diffused 
around him. 


The two brothers were warmly attached to each 


other; from boyhood Edward had looked up to | 


Arnold with a trustfulness which spoke volumes for 
his worth, and for the kindness with which his privi- 
leges as elder were exercised. 


Mrs. Fletcher was a widowed sister of the late Mr. | 
Harington; on the death of her husband she had | 
come to reside with her brother, at that time a | 
widower and in want of some one to keep house for | 
him—a part which his sister was well qualified to | 
perform. She was a little fair woman, with pale | 


blue eyes, sandy hair beginning to whiten, and an 
active erect figure. Her nature was one of great 
kindliness, and of almost transparent simplicity. 


Homely in her speech and manners, no one could | 
have accused Mrs. Fletcher of vulgarity, though | 
some might possibly have deemed her wanting in | 
Such as she was, most people liked her; | 


refinement. 
those who knew her best, loved her. 


The rest of the party consisted of Mr. and Mrs. | 
Wedderburn and their son, and two other families | 


with whom Grace and Cecilia were on terms of inti- 
macy: Mr. Chester, his son and daughter; and Sir 
Thomas, Lady, and Miss Charteris. 

Though Sir Ralph had been spoken of by Mrs. 
Wedderburn as a ruined man, certainly as a man of 
broken fortunes, he still prided himself upon the 
appointments of his table; and on the present occa 
sion both these and the entertainment itself were of 
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surpassing elegance. Siberian dinners were not yet 
the fashion, and plate, as well as flowers, was dis- 
played upon the board. The repast was of the most 
vecherché description, and the guests did justice to it. 

Mr. Chester, somewhat of a gourmand, openly 
praised the soup—he was an old friend, be it observed 
; —and Sir Thomas Charteris, a connoisseur in wines, 
| extolled the sherry and the Silery champagne, which 
| latter, he informed the company, was the only kind 
| he ever eondescended to imbibe. 

“You must have a first-rate chef, Sir Ralph,” 

observed Mr. Chester, as he helped himself to some 
| vol au vent. 

“Pretty well,’ replied Sir Ralph, carelessly, but 
| with a countenance which. showed no displeasure at 
| the remark. ‘“ How do you like that brown sherry, 
Sir Thomas ?”’ he said, addressing the baronet. 
| It is superb,” was the answer. “ Plenty of the 
| old madré cask there;” holding his glass up to the 
| 





light. “ You keep this in petto, Sir Ralph ; only pro- 

duce it on rare occasions like the present.” 

Sir Ralph smiled. 

Captain Wedderburn, though not openly invited to 

| do so, had contrived to place himself next to his 
cousin—M iss Charteris being on his left—but as this 
|| brought him within the range of his mother’s eyes, 
| his mannerwas studiously guarded, and neither he nor 
|| Grace ventured upon a look which those keen and 
| watehful eyes could have taken umbrage at. Mrs. 
| Wedderburn, indeed, from her seat opposite, cast 
| sundry significant glances at her son, as she surveyed 
| the well-appointed table and the costly viands, and 
| the mental comment that trembled on her lips and 
almost burned for utterance was—“ Pretty doings 
for a half-ruined man!’’ 

Mr. Wedderburn sat on the other side of Grace, 
regarding her with open admiration—she was looking 
wonderfully handsome—and paying her from time to 
time those old-fashioned flaming compliments which 
some men imagine to be the only style of conversation 

| which young ladies care to listen to. 

| Miss Musgrave bestowed her smiles with commend- 
able impartiality upon the two gentlemen on either 
side of her, Edward Harington and Francis Chester, 
with both of whom she contrived to keep up a lively 
flow of small talk, only that with one the talk, though 
small, was not insignificant. 

Mrs. Fletcher fell to the share of Mr. Chester the 
elder, who considered that he fully performed his 
duty by her when he recommended to her notice 
every dish which he had qualified himself to pro- 








| him that she preferred a slice off the joint to all the 

| complications of made-dishes, because, as she observed, 

| then you knew what you were eating, whereas in the 

| other ease you never did, he deemed himself perfectly 
justified in almost turning his back upon her and 
bestowing all his attentions upon Lady Charteris, 
& sweet, gentle person, who assented to most of 
his remarks, or only negatived them by a quiet 
smile. 

| Arnold Harington, meanwhile, was left to the 


= 





| nounce upon; and when that worthy lady assured | 





tender mercies of Mrs. Wedderburn, who was careful 
to instil homeceopathic doses of poison into his un- 
willing ear, and to make her soreness about every- 
thing relating to Rushington, its present owners, 
their scandalous extravagance and impoverished 
estate, pretty evident. Many times during the 
dinner did he devoutly wish himself seated near 
some one else, and many more times during that 
evening did he long to break away from a seene 
whose gaiety jarred with painful contrast upon his 
disappointed and embittered feclings. 

When the dinner things had been removed, and the 
dessert placed upon the table, Sir Ralph Wedder- 
burn, after catching the eye of Mr. Harington, rose 
from his seat, and addressed the assembled guests. 
He began by thanking them for their presence at his 
table, and for the honour they had done him in 
accepting his invitation to celebrate the coming of 
age of his daughter, an event upon which he ventured 
to solicit their hearty congratulations. He then said 
a few words—words which brought the bright tears 
to Grace’s eyes—touching the lovable qualities of his 
daughter, and his own affection and pride in her; he 
alluded slightly to the extravagance which had cha- 
racterized his earlier life, and the freedom with which 
he lad spent his money, a freedom which would 
have been more blamable had he not known that he 
was not thereby injuring the prospects of his child. 
But—he thanked God for it—his child was amply 
provided for; she would come into possession on this 
day—her twenty-first birthday—of a fortune which, 
though not enormous, was sufficient to secure her 
from the ills of poverty and dependence; which, if 
she remained single, would enable her to live in ease 
and comfort, and if she married, would put it in 
her husband’s power to surround her with some of 
the refinements to which she had been accustomed. 
They might think it strange, perhaps, that this cir- 
cumstance had not transpired, and that the fact of 
Miss Wedderburn being an heiress should have been 
kept so long in the dark; but the provisions of the 
will by which her fortune was secured to her insisted 
upon this concealment. The framer of that will, an 
eccentric old gentleman, Grace’s godfather, had 
strenuously enforced this silence upon his god- 
daughter, and also upon the executors to the will. 
To that document he would not further allude; the 
clause of it in which he would assume they were all 
more or less interested, would be read to them by his 
friend and legal adviser, Mr. Harington, in whose 
possession it had long been. 

Sir Ralph Wedderburn sat down amidst murmured 
expressions of surprise and congratulation, and Mr. 
Harington rose to his feet. He drew a parchment 
from his pocket, which he unfolded, announcing as 
he did so that it was the will of the late Giles Noreote, 
of Hatherstone, in the county of Berkshire, Esq., and 
proceeded to read it. 

I will spare the reader the technicalities of Mr. 
Norcote’s very eccentric will, and content myself 
with briefly stating the substance of it. 

The testator bequeathed to Grace Norcote Wedder- 
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burn the sum of £35,000, for her sole use and benefit 
on her attaining the age of twenty-one, enjoining at 
the same time an absolute silence upon the subject of 
the sum thus bequeathed to her unti] she should be 


| betrothed in marriage, the reason assigned for this 


strange injunction being, that Mr. Norcote desired 
that his goddaughter should be married for herself 
and not for her money, and “to secure her from the 
designs of fortune hunters and needy and avaricious 
persous.”” He had further insured the keeping of his 
secret by appointing Sir Ralph Wedderburn and the 
late Mr. Harington executors to the will; the one, 
Grace Wedderburn’s own father, and, therefore, 
naturally most interested in her welfare, and the 
other that father’s oldest and dearest friend. These 
gentlemen, entering into the spirit which had actu- 
ated the testator, and willing to comply with the 
wishes of the departed friend who had been so great 
a benefactor to one of them, had religiously guarded 
the secret of Miss Wedderburn’s heiress-ship until the 
present moment. On the death of the late Mr. 
Harington, which happened about a year before, the 
will had come into the possession of his son Arnold, 
who succeeded to his father’s business. It had lain 
at his office in a strong box, appropriated to docu- 
ments of a similar description, and he had remained 


| in ignorance of its contents until the moment of 


reading it aloud to the guests assembled round the 


| dining table at Rushington. 


Could it have been this which gave such an unusual 
agitation to his manner, and which caused both hand 
and voice to shake after glancing at those stiff 
cramped characters and taking in their meaning? 
Whatever it was which produced so unwonted an 
emotion, he had to subdue it as best he might, for the 
will must be read; and it fell to his lot moreover to 


| propose Miss Wedderburn’s health in a neat and 
| appropriate speech—which, it must be confessed, he 
| cut uncommonly short—and it would have seemed 
| Strange indeed had he failed to add ius congratula- 
| tions to those which were pouring in upon her from 


all sides. 
After the first flush of joyful surprise, Captain 
Wedderburn had become grave and thoughtful. He 


| sat without speaking, glancing from time to time 
| somewhat moodily at his cousin, radiant with smiles 
| and blushes, as she received, with a grace peculiarly 
| her own, the flattering sympathy of her friends. 
| Suddenly she turned to him. 


“Godfrey!” she said, in a low voice, “ what is the 
matter? Are not you pleased at what you have 


| heard to-day ?” 


| 
| 


“T hardly know, Grace, whether I have cause to 
be pleased.” 

“What do you mean ?”’ 

“Grace Wedderburn without any fortune may be a 
very different person from Grace Wedderburn the 
heiress,” he replied. 

“How wise my good cousin is, and what an in- 
genious self-tormentor! Did you really suppose that 
I was ignorant of my own importance ?” 

‘‘ What reason had I to think otherwise ?” 





“Know then, for your comfort, that I have been 
aware of it for the last four or five years.’ 

“ And you never told me.” 

“You forget that I was bound, in honour and 
gratitude to the kind friend who left me the money, 
to keep the secret till such time as—in short, til} 
three days ago I was not at liberty to divulge it.” 

“And why not then, when the knowledge would 
have spared so much that was painful ?” 

“Alas for the vanity of human expectations!’ 
cried Grace. “Here have I been planning the 
prettiest little surprise for you, as I thought, and you 
are not a bit grateful for it.” 

“T am not ungrateful,” replied Godfrey, fervently; 
“at least, you shall not find me so.” 

“Godfrey,” said Miss Wedderburn, raising her 
eyes to his, “this has been a very joyful day to me. 
To know that I had it in my power to smooth away 
all difficulties, and to make others happy; to know 
also that you loved me for myself, and not for my 
fortune. Ah! my godfather was a wise old man, as 
well as a kind one.” 

“ And yet, Grace, I cannot help wishing that our 
positions were reversed, and that it rested with me 
alone to provide my darling wife with the comforts 
and luxuries I would wish her to erjoy.”’ 


“Pride, Godfrey, pride,”’ answered Grace, shaking 
her head and laughing lightly. Then, altering her | 
tone, she added, “‘ And I also am proud; I am proud | 
to think I can bestow that wealth upon my husband | 
which he so well deserves, and which I know he will | 


employ so nobly.” 


Godfrey thanked her with his eyes, and by a silent | 


pressure of her hand; then, perceiving that another 
pair of eyes were regarding them intently, he did not 
seek to renew a conversation of too interesting a 
nature perhaps for a dinner table. 

The observant eyes were those of Arnold Har- 
ington, and a sharp pang flew to his heart as he 
noted the apparent understanding between the 
cousins. 

All this time Mrs. Wedderburn had been sitting 
with compressed lips and a changing colour, feeling, 
if the truth be told, just the least in the world 
ashamed of herself. Presently, however, she cleared 
her brow. The time had been very short, she re- 
flected, it was quite possible that Godfrey had been 
silent as to her sentiments and those of her husband 
with respect to his engagement; at any rate she 
would assume that he had been so, and be careful not 
to compromise herself by saying anything that might 
appear like an apology for her former conduct. So 
she waited till the ladies adjourned to the drawing- 
room, when, taking Grace aside into the deep recess 
of a window, she embraced her affectionately, called 
her “her dear daughter,’ spoke of Godfrey’s deep 
attachment, of the joy with which she and Mr. Wed- 
derburn would welcome Grace to their home, and 
alluded to her fortune as a subject for congratulation 
only inasmuch as it would enable her to command 
those refinements and elegancies to which she had 
been accustomed, and which her husband, however 
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desirous, might on his limited income be unable to 
give her. 

Miss Wedderburn, though she could not wholly 
repress a feeling of contempt, had no desire to quarrel 
with her future mother-in-law ; she replied, there- 
fore, to this tender effusion with sufficient cordiality 
to satisfy that worthy lady, but she made no effort to 
prolong the interview, and the necessity of adding a 
few final touches to her dress before the rest of the 
company arrived afforded a happy excuse for putting 
a stop to a téte-d-téte which could be really grati- 
fying to neither party. 


CHAPTER IIIl.—A CARPET DANCE. 


Very shortly after the two girls had re-descended 
to the drawing-room in full perfection of toilette 
the rooms began to fill; for people come early in 
the country, especially in anticipation of a carpet 
dance. 

Grace Wedderburn has been described, but her 
friend, Miss Musgrave, deserves also a few words of 
notice. She was very young, not yet eighteen, and 
appeared even younger, with her delicate blush rose 
complexion, her innocent blue eyes and golden hair, 
her little short nose, sweet pouting lips, and figure of 
fairy-like proportions. She looked indeed the very 
queen of the fairies on the evening in question; her 
light gossamer garments floated round her like a cloud, 
and when the dancing began and she was flying 
round the room with Francis Chester in the rapid 
evolutions of a deua-temps, her tiny feet scemed 
scarcely to touch the ground. 

Edward Harington stood looking on, watching 
the whirling couples possibly with envy, for his 
sacred calling precluded him from dancing; never- 
theless, when Cecilia and her partner stopped near 
him, he addressed her thus :— 

“ May I ask the honour of your hand for the next 
quadrille, Miss Musgrave ?”’ 

“ For the next quadrille!” she answered, opening 
her blue eyes very wide. 

“Yes. Is it very extraordinary, very wrong, that 
I should break through my self-imposed rule for once, 
in honour of this day ?” 

“Not at all extraordinary, and not at all wrong,” 
replied Cecilia, with animation. “I shall be de- 
lighted. But stay—I am afraid I am engaged for the 
next quadrille.”’ 

“Then for the one after that,’’ he said. 

“ And for that also.” 

“Perhaps I shall be more fortunate in a third,” he 
said, smiling. 

“T will not dance any more quadrilles except with 
you,” she answered. ‘Indeed, [ would not—I am 
sorry—only I didn’t think——” 

“Oh, pray don’t apologise,’ he replied, laughing, 


| “I am very fortunate to secure you for one.” 


“Come, Miss Musgrave,” cried her partner, some- 


| what impatient of the interruption, “ we are losing 


half our valse.”” And he whisked her away again 
faster than ever. 
Edward Haringion watched them for a few 





moments, then turned away with a heightcned 
colour. 

Miss Wedderburn had opened the ball with her 
cousin—they were only distant cousins, be it observed 
in passing :—she deemed it a good mode of announc- 
ing their engagement, and many present viewed it in 
that light, and openly congratulated her; but Sir 
Charles Warren, who had arrived late, was not of the 
number. He came up to Grace with his usual em- 
pressement, and solicited the honour of dancing with 
her, which she accorded ; he paid her the stock com- 
pliments to which she was in the habit of listening, || 
and which she took at their worth—though scarcely || 
so, perhaps, in this instance, for the baronet’s admira- 
tion of her was sincere as far as it went—and he | 
asked if there were any truth in the whisper he had | 
heard of her accession of fortune; it could not en- || 
hance her merits, or add one iota to her charms, she | 
was a fortune in herself, &c., &c. 

Grace briefly explained, that, having on that day 
attained her majority, she had come into possession | 
of a fortune, left her by her godfather; she did not 
name the amount, or mention any further particulars | 
—she had no wish to take Sir Charles Warren into || 
her confidence. Notwithstanding the almost cold- | 
ness of her manner, he stuck by her with provoking || 
pertinacity, and it was not until Godfrey again || 
claimed her, and in a tone which admitted of no dis- || 
pute, that she was enabled to shake him off. An | 
inkling of the truth dawned upon Sir Charles War- 
ren’s brain. 
assumed indifference, he encountered Mr. Wedder- 
burn. 

“ What is this,’ said Sir Charles, after the usual 
greetings had passed between them; ‘‘ what is this 
that I hear about Miss Wedderburn ?” 

“The young lady has turned out to be an heiress,”’ 
replied the other, “ and no one knew anything about 
it until to-night ; that is, no one except her fatherand | 
Mr. Harington—the late Mr. Harington, I mean.” 

“How very extraordinary! Pray, why was it | 
kept secret so long ?” 

“Oh, it was a whim of her godfather, old Norcote | 
of Hatherstone; he wished to secure the girl from | 
being snapped up by some fortune-hunter. I knew 
Norcote formerly, and I have often wondered what 
became of all his money; but I always imagined that 
he was not so rich as he was reputed to be.” 

“Still, I don’t quite understand,” returned the 
baronet. ‘“ What is to hinder her from being snapped 
up now ?” 

“Not the fact of her being of age, certainly,” 
laughed Mr. Wedderburn ; “ but the executors were 
pledged to secrecy until the legatee should be en- 
gaged to be married.” 

“ And is she engaged to be married ?” 

‘She is.” 

“May I ask the name of the lucky individual ?” 

“She is engaged to my son, Godfrey.” 

Arnold Harington was an unwilling auditor of the 
above conversation ; it did but confirm his previous 
imapressions. 
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Sir Charles Warren resumed his wanderings, and 
presently lighted upon Miss Musgrave, who had just 
completed her quadrille with Edward Harington. 
The baronet begged for the honour of the next 
dance, and struck up a lively flirtation with her, 
which he carried on at intervals through the even- 
ing. He was not without conversational powers, and 
made himself more than commonly agreeable, his 
| object being to convince Miss Wedderburn that he 
| had not the slightest intention of wearing the willow 
| for her. Miss Wedderburn, had she thought about it, 
| would probably have felt grateful for the knowledge; 
| as it was, she merely experienced a sensation of sur- 
| prise at observing his attentions to Cecilia, attentions 
| which that young lady received with no visible marks 
| of displeasure. 

But though Miss Musgrave was undoubtedly “the 
Cynthia of the minute,’’ she was not even on the 
present occasion without a rival in the field, that 
rival being no other than Miss Charteris ; tall, pale, 
and statuesque, and an old flame, moreover, of Sir 
Charles’s, who had deserted her for the superior 
attractions of Miss Wedderburn. 

Miss Green from her post of observation watched 
| all the proceedings: she has been alluded to before 
asthe young lady who set her cap at Arnold Haring- 
ton. She noted the position of the various couples in 
whom she was more or less interested, and was not 
long in remarking that Arnold stood aloof, that he 
neither joined the dancers, nor made one of the 
group of gentlemen who, with true English consis- 
tency, were eagerly discussing politics and farming. 
The thermometer of her hopes rose at the discovery. 
She still sat in the rather retired corner in which she 
had placed herself at first, and quietly and systema- 
tically declined all partners, or offers of a partner for 
quacrille, valse, or galop. Miss Green was not a 
very attraetive looking girl; she was small and fair, 
freckled, and decidedly red-haired, with light blue 
eyes and thin lips ;. she had reached the age of eight- 
and-twenty, and was still Miss Green: those who 
| disliked her maintained that she had never had an 
offer ; those, on the contrary, with whom she was in 
fawour, merely pronounced that she was difficile. 

Aynold Harington, as it has been observed, was 
standing somewhat. apart from the rest, regarding the 
gay scene im an abstracted manner, and apparently 
engrossed by his own thoughts, when Miss Wedder- 
burn came up to him. 

“ Will net you dance, Mr. Harington ?” 

“Tf you will dance with me,” he replied. 

“J am unfortunately engaged ; but there are others 
who ane not.” 

“ ], will dance with any one you please.” 

“Miss Green has not stirred from that corner all 
the evening ; not once have I seen her dancing.” 

“ Poor Miss Green !’’ he replied, with a somewhat 
humorous smile. ‘ But I don’t know why we should 
pity her, since her martyrdom is self-elected.” 

“ Self-eleeted:! Hew do you know ?” 

“ Because I have heard her decline both introduc- 
tions and partners.” 





“Indeed! But perhaps she will think better of it 
if you ask her.”’ 

“ Well, I will; but, remember, it is only to oblige 
you.” 

“ Really, Arnold ?” 

. © Really, Grace.” 

A few minutes later Miss Green and Arnold Har- 
ington were waltzing together. He danced very 
quietly, but remarkably well; there were few girls 
in that room who would not have been pleased to 
have been selected by him, yet Lavinia Green was 
the only one whom he had so distinguished. 

In the meanwhile, the dancing was carried on with | 
great spirit, and the entertainment as a whole seemed | 
to give universal satisfaction. The Wedderburns | 
were popular in the neighbourhood, and did the thing | 
well; the rooms were full enough without being | 
crowded, and when the guests descended to the supper- | 
room allwere unanimous in pronouncing the arrange- 
ments to be most complete and elegant. Champagne 
flowed in abundance; healths were proposed and | 
speeches made,—it was altogether a festive occasion. 





CHAPTER IV.—AFTER THE DANCE. 

Tue last words—those long last words—had been | 
spoken ; some soft adieux had been whispered ; some 
gentle hand-pressures given and returned ; the rooms | 
were deserted, the flowers faded, the lights extin- 
guished or expiring. Captain Wedderburn and Grace | 
still lingered in the conservatory, glad of the oppor- 
tunity for a few minutes of uninterrupted conversation; 
for the hearts of both were full even to overflowing 
with a very rare happiness. 

But even the last words of lovers must come to an 
end—Godfrey had torn himself away, and Grace was 
slowly ascending the stairs to her room, when, hap- 
pening to look up, she saw a little white figure pacing 
up and down the gallery upon which the sleeping 
apartments opencd. It was Cecilia Musgrave; her 
pretty childish face almost as white as the wrapper 
which enveloped her. 

“Why, Cissy !”’ exclaimed her friend, when she 
reached the landing, “you here! E fancied you were 
in bed and asleep by this time ; you went away half- | 
an-hour ago.” 





“There’s no use in going to bed if you cannot 
sleep,” replied Cissy. 

“Why can’t you sleep, darling?” asked eel 
*“T am sure you look tired enough.” 

And she stroked the face which looked so prov ok | 
ingly charming within the borders of its little nes | 
nightcap. 

“Oh, no, I am not tired,” answered Cecilia, “ and | 
I could not sleep. I have got what Goody calls ‘the 
gay vapours.’ ”’ 

“ You are a little excited,” said Grace; “ you have 
been flirting so outrageously.” 

“F lirting ! !”” replied Cissy, with the most innceet | 
expression imaginable. 

“Yes,” laughed Grace; “ what made you flirt so | 


“Did I flirt with him ?” 





desperately with Sir Charles Warren ?” 
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“ Now, Cissy !” 

“Well, I hardly know what you call flirting. Sir 
Charles is very polite and attentive, he dances well, 
and has very agreeable manners; why was I to snub 
him? By-the-bye, Grace, I wonder you could throw 
him over 80 easily.” 

“He submits to it very easily, it seems ; 
not see Edward Harington dancing ?” 

“Yes, he danced a quadrille with me; in honour 
of the occasion, he said.”’ 
| Do you think he had no other inducement ?” 

| asked Miss Wedderburn, slyly. 
“Not if I may judge by his manner.” 
“Why, was there anything particular in his man- 
| ner ?” 
| Well, he was at no particular pains to make him- 
| self agreeable.” 
| «Indeed !” 
| Why are you surprised ? 
| with other men.” 
*T have never thought so,”’ said Miss Wedderburn. 
| “NorTI till this evening. But these lords of the 
creation, whom we think so superior, are not superior 
| to ‘moods’ any more than we poor women are. It 
| is consoling, however, to feel oneself indifferent to 
| them. ” 
And Cecilia yawned. 
Grace looked at her wonderingly. What flighty 
mood had come over her? Only the other day she 
| was a child, but the woman seemed to have developed 
| rapidly in her. 
“Come, Cissy,” said Grace, after a pause of a few 
| moments, and speaking in a tone of some authority; 
“it is high time for us both to be in bed. I am tired 
myself, but I shall not leave you till I have seen that 
| little head of yours safe on its pillow, and those 
| weary eyes closed in slumber.” 
| The kind but decided manner was not without its 
| effect, and Cecilia yielded at once to the gentle in- 
fluence which had unconsciously swayed her since 
| the day when, a little shy girl of cight years old, she 
| had come to take up her abode beneath Sir Ralph 
| Wedderburn’s roof. 


| 


but did I 





He is only of a piece 


“So it seems Miss Wedderburn didn’t fancy me— 
she’s an uncommonly handsome girl—but preferred 
| that good-looking, penniless cousin. Ah, well, 
| there’s no accounting for tastes! Cissy Musgrave is 
| @ pretty little thing, and, I understand, has a pretty 

little fortune of her own; knows how to flirt too, for 
| all she looks such a baby; but she is not so handsome 
| as her friend—or—as Selina Charteris—though she 
| has more animation. Poor Selina! I think she likes 

me, and she wouldn’t make a bad wife—but she is 
| rather insipid—and—hang it! I do like a woman 
| with a little spirit!” 
Such were some of Sir Charles Wurren’s reflections 
| a8 he drove home in the grey dawn of a July morn- 
| ing, after the dance at Rushington. 


| Francis Chester’s remark to his sister on their way 
| home at about the same hour was this :— 





Your friend Cissy Musgrave seems to have come 
out in 2 new character, Lucy.’ 

“In what way ?”’ she asked. 

“As a flirt. She tried it on pretty briskly with 
Warren.”’ 

“She did; I was quite surprised to see her; and I 
always fancied that she—that she didn’t care for Sir 
Charles, at any rate.” 

“‘ Nor does she, in my opinion. I believe she only 
flirted with him to pique some one else.” 

“If it was to pique Edward Harington, it won’t 
answer.” 

“ Why do you think so?” 

“ He is not the kind of man to pique, he would not 
understand it; he is far too. simple and straight- 
forward. Besides, Cissy is such a child, that I can- 
not suspect her of playing at that game. No—TI 
suppose I was mistaken af bg 

“Not a bit of it,” laughed Francis Chester. “I 
like Cissy Musgrave very much; she is a nice little 
thing; but, Lucy, she’s not a child, and don’t you 
fancy it.” 


In the meanwhile, Arnold and Edward Harington, 
as they drove back to Oxford on that same July 
morning, indulged each of them in reflections which 
kept them silent during the greater part of the 
way. 

Arnold was the first to speak. 

“Well, Ned, how have you enjoyed yourself? 
You seem very mum.” 

“It has been a day of surprise,” 
sively. 
will?” 

“No, I was not. But you evade my question.” 

“ Candidly, then, I have not particularly enjoyed 
myself.” 

“ Why, what has been the mischief?” 

“Qh, nothing particular. A ball must always bea 
dull thing to me, because I don’t dance.” 

* But I saw you dancing.” 

“ Well, I did certainly walk through a quadrille 
with Miss Musgrave. It was a departure from my 
rule, but I thought the occasion warranted it.” 

“Decidedly so, in my opinion. But IT suppose 
your scruples interfered to prevent enjoyment.” 

© No, it was not that——”’ 

“ Then Miss Musgrave did not make herself agree- 
able.” 

“‘ Yes, she did. She made horself extremely agree- 
able.” 

“ Why, Ned, man, you are hard to please,” replied 
Arnold, laughing. “If your Phillis dances with 
you, and makes herself unusually gracious, what 
more can you desire ?” 

“How do you know that she is my Phillis ?” 

* How do I know ?” 

“ Well, admitting that she is, for the sake of argu- 
ment; what if she makes herself equally agreeable, 
equally gracious to others ?” 

“In that case you have no particular cause to be 
flattered, certainly. But was it so?” 


he replied, eva- 
*“‘Were you prepared for the contents of the 
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“ Most undoubtedly it was. I wonder you should 
not have perceived it.’’ 

“‘T did not, I assure you; though now I think of 
|| it, Ido remember to have seen her dancing once or 
| twice with Francis Chester.” 

“ Francis Chester! He would never move my 
no, you are on a wrong scent.” 

“ You must set me right, then, for I own to being 
at fault.” 

“* What‘do you say to Sir Charles Warren ?” 

“Sir Charles Warren! That would be a very good 
match for the fair Cecilia.”’ 

“‘So good, that you may be quite sure I shall not 
interfere to prevent it.” 

‘“* But does she care for him, think you ? 

*T don’t know ; I suppose so.” 

“‘So much the better, if he cares for her,” 
| drnold. 

Edward made no answer, but cast a rather surprised 
glance at his brother. The two relapsed into silence, 
which was again broken by Arnold. 

‘* Edward,’ he said, dropping the light tone he had 
hitherto maintained, “I feel I have hardly the right 
to question you, but I wish you would enlighten my 
mind upon one point.” 

*‘T will do my best, Arnold; what is it ?” 

“Have you any serious thoughts respecting Miss 
Musgrave ?”’ 

“ My thoughts about her are not solemn or dismal, 
if you mean that, Arnold; on the contrary, they 
have generally made me feel particularly happy.” 

*¢ Nonsense ; you know what I mean. Either give 
a truthful answer to my question, or leave it unan- 
swered.”’ 

** You must be more explicit, then.”’ 

“T will. In the event of your marrying, is she the 
woman you would ask to be your wife ?”’ 

“She is the woman I would wish to be my wife,” 
replied Edward; “whether I shall ask her must 
depend upon circumstances.” 

“It is as I feared, then,’’ muttered Arnold. He fell 
into grave thought, from which he presently roused 
himself by an effort. 

“ Ned,” he said, laying his hand upon his brother’s 
shoulder, and looking earnestly into his face, “has 
this gone very deep with you, old fellow ?” 

“Why do you ask?’ replied Ned, colouring over 
cheek and brow. 

“T have good reasons, be assured,’ answered 
Arnold, “ or I should not interfere ; and I say again, 
has this affair gone very deep with you? Is it a 
question of happiness or misery? Because, if not, 
let me counsel you, nay, let me entreat you to discard 
it, to whistle it to the winds, to tear it from your 
heart.” 

Edward Harington was absolutely bewildered by 
the strange tehemence of his brother’s manner. 

“Good heavens! Arnold!” he exclaimed, as he 
turned his wondering eyes on him, “what can you 
mean?” 

“T mean this,” replied Arnold, in the same tone, 


observed 


(To be continued.) 


:stole over his face, “do you know anything against | 





“don’t marry Cecilia Musgrave—don’t ask her to 
be your wife—don’t seek to engage her affections.” 
** And why not, pray ?”’ 
“‘T have good reasons, I tell you.” 
** Arnold,” said his brother, while a dark shadow | 


her ?”” 

“Nothing. I believe Cecilia Musgrave to be a 
pure-hearted, pure-minded girl: but I never wish to 
see her your wife.” 

“But suppose I love her? Suppose she happens || 
to be the only woman I would choose for my wife?” || 

“Why, then, Heaven help you! Heaven help us || 
all!’’ said Arnold, desperately. 

“* What has come to you, Arnold! I cannot make 
you out. What possible objection can you have 
to my marrying Cecilia Musgrave ?”’ 

“ Suffice it that I have an objection, an insuperable || 
one.” 
** You can hardly expect me to rest satisfied with 
that, when you will not even tell me its nature.” 
“Tt would make no difference even if I did,” re- 
plied Arnold ; “it would not alter your feelings or | 
influence your actions.” 

“How can you tell ?” 

** My experience teaches me that people are very | 
rarely influenced by the advice of others, especially | 
where the feelings are concerned; if you are in- || 
fluenced by mine, it must be without further ex- 
planation.” 

** You expect too much, Arnold.” 

“Pardon me, I expect nothing.” 

“ Then why have spoken ?”’ 

“*T was moved to it partly by impulse, and partly 
by the wish that you should at least know my senti- 
ments upon the subject. But I shall say no more.” 

** Well,” said Edward,” “I am not going to pro- | 
pose to Miss Musgrave to-morrow. My prospects 
are still quite uncertain, and the very fact of her | 
having a fortune of her own would seal my lips | 
until I had a suitable home to offer her. Besides, as | 
I said before, I shall certainly not interfere with Sir | 
Charles Warren. He would be a far better math | 
for Miss Musgrave than I 
each other—why—”’ 

“ You will bide the issue of events, then ?” wid | | 
Arnold. 1 

“Te.” | 

* And you will not seek to precipitate them?” 

“Bio.” 

“Will you promise me this, Edward ?” 

Edward hesitated an instant before replying. 

“Yes. I think I can safely make you this promise. 
But remember, Arnold, I shall be guided solely by || | 
the turn matters take; should they seem favourable || 
to my wishes instead of the contrary, I shall deem 
myself perfectly at liberty to break through my | 
self-imposed silence without waiting for your per- | 
mission. In short, I must act independently of you.” 

“T have no right to prevent you,” replied Arnold. 

And the conversation dropped. 
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A Fondon Story. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—OF USEFUL ODDS AND ENDS. 
Dunine all this time, when his visits to Lucy were 


| so much interrupted by her attendance upon Mattie, 
| Thomas had not been doing well. 


In fact, he had 


been doing gradually worse. His mother had, of 


| course, been at home for a long time now, and Mr. 


Simon’s visits had been resumed. But neither of 
these circumstances tended to draw him homewards. 
Mrs. Worboise’s health was so much improved by 
her sojourn at Folkestone, that she now meditated 
more energetic measures for the conversion of her son. 


|| What these measures should be, however, she could 


not for some time determine. At length she resolved 
that, as he had been a good scholar when at school— 
proved in her eyes by his having brought home 
prizes every year—she would ask him to bring his 
Greek Testament to her room, and help her to read 
through St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans with the 
fresh light which his scholarship would cast upon the 
page. It was not that she was in the least difficulty 
about the Apostle’s meaning. She knew that as well 
at least as the Apostle himself; but she would invent 
an innocent trap to catch a soul with, and, if so it 
might be, put it in a safe cage, whose strong wires of 
exclusion should be wadded with the pleasant cotton 
of safety. Alas for St. Paul, his mighty soul, and his 
labouring speech, in the hands of twosuch! The 
very idea of such to read him, might have scared 
him from his epistle—if such readers there could have 
been in a time when the wild beasts of the amphi- 
theatre kept the Christianity pure. 

“Thomas,”’ she said, one evening, “I want you to 
bring your Greek Testament, and help me out with 
something.” 


“OQ, mother, I can’t. I have forgotten all about 


| Greek. What is it you want to know?” 


“T want you to read the Romans with me.” 
“Oh! really, mother, I can’t. It’s such bad Greck, 


| you know !” 


“Thomas !”’ said his mother, sepulchrally, as if his 


| hasty assertion with regard to St. Paul’s scholarship 


had been a sin against the truth St. Paul spoke. 

“Well, really, mother, you must excuse me. ] 
can’t. The English is enough for me. Why don’t 
you ask Mr. Simon? He’s an Oxford man.” 

To this Mrs. Worboise had no answer immediately 
at hand.—From the way in which Thomas met her 
request, my reader will see that he was breaking 
loose from her authority—whether for the better or 
the worse does not at this point seem doubtful, and yet 
perhaps it was doubtful. Still he was not prepared 
to brave her and his father with a confession, for such 
it appeared to him to be, of his attachment to Lucy. 

Since he could see so little of her, he had spent 


almost all the time that used to be devoted to her 
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with Molken. 


to consider decent time. When his mother spoke to 
him on the subject he shoved it aside with an * Ah! 
you were in bed, mother,”’ prefacing some story, part 
true, part false, arranged for the occasion. So long as 
his father took no notice of the matter he did not much 
mind. He was afraid of him still ; but so long as he 
was out of bed early enough in the morning, his 
father did not much care at what hour he went to it: 
he had had his own wild oats to sow in his time. The 
purity of his boy’s mind and body did not trouble 
him much, provided that, when he came to take his 
position in the machine of things, he turned out a 
steady, respectable pinion, whose cogs did not miss, 
but held—the one till the other caught. He had, 
however, grown ambitious for him within the last 
few days—more of which by and by. 

In the vacancy of mind occasioned by the loss of 
his visits to Lucy—for he had never entered heartily 
into any healthy pursuits in literature, art, or even 
amusement—-Thomas had, as it were, gradually 


sauntered more and more into the power of Mr. | 


Molken ; and although he had vowed to himself, 


| 
In consequence, he seldom reached | 
home in anything like what he had been accustomed 





after his first experience, that he would never play | 


again, himself not being to himself a very awe- 
inspiring authority, he had easily broken that vow. 
It was not that he had any very strong inclination to 
play—the demon of play had not yet quite entered 
into him: it was only that whatever lord asserted 
dominion over Thomas, to him Thomas was ready to 
yield that which he claimed. Molken said, “Come 
along,” and Thomas went along. Nor was it always 
to the gambling-house that he followed Molken ; but 
although there was one most degrading species of vice 
from which his love to Lucy—for he loved Lucy with 
a real though not great love—did preserve him, there 
were several places to which his friend took him from 
which he could scarcely emerge as pure as he entered 
them. I suspect—thanks to what influence Lucy 
had with him, to what conscience he had left in him, 
to what good his mother and Mr. Simon had taught 
him, in a word, to the care of God over him—Mr. 
Molken found him rather harder to corrupt than, 
from his shilly-shally ways, he had expected. Above 
all, the love of woman, next to the love of God, is the 
power of God to a young man’s salvation ; for all is of 
God, everything, from first to last—nature, provi- 
dence, and grace—it is all of our Father in heaven ; 
and what God hath joined let not man put asunder. 
His gambling was a very trifle as far as money 
went: an affair of all but life and death as far as 
principle was concerned.—There is nothing like the 
amount of in-door gambling that there used to be ; but 
there is no great improvement in taking it to the downs 
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and the open air, and making it librate on the muscles 
of horses instead of on the spinning power of a top 
or the turning up of cards. And whoever gambles, 
whether at rovge-ct-noir or at Fly-away versus Stay- 
well, will find that the laws of gambling are, like 
those of the universe, unalterable. The laws of 
gambling are discontent, confusion, and loss upon 
every one who seeks to make money without giving 
money’s worth. It will matter little to the gambler 
whether the retribution comes in this world, he 
thinking, like Macbeth, to “skip the life to come,” 
or in the next. He will find that one day is with 
the Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand years 
as one day. 

But for Thomas, the worst thing in the gambling, 
besides the bad company it led him into, was that the 
whole affair fell in so with his natural weakness. 
Gambling is the employment fitted for the man with- 
out principles and without will, for his whole being 
is but, as far as he is concerned, the roulette-ball of 
chance. The wise, on the contrary, do not believe 
in Fortune, yield nothing to her sway, go on their 


own fixed path regardless “of her that turneth as a |. 


ball,” as Chaucer says. They at least will be steady, 
come to them what may. Thomas got gradually 
weaker and weaker, and had it not been for Lucy, 
would soon have fallen utterly. But she, like the 
lady of an absent lord, still kept one fortress for him 
in a yielded and devastated country. 

There was no newspaper taken in at Mr. Wor- 
boise’s, for he always left home for his office as soon 
as possible. So, when Thomas reached the counting- 
house, he had heard nothing of the sad news about his 
late master and his family. But the moment he 
entered the place he felt that the atmosphere was 
clouded. Mr. Wither, whose face was pale as death, 
rose from the desk where he had been sitting, caught 
up his hat, and went out. Thomas could not help 
suspecting that his entrance was the cause of Mr. 
Wither’s departure, and his thoughts went back to 
last night, and he wondered whether his fellow-clerks 
|| would cut him because of the company he had been 
'| in. His conscience could be more easily pricked by 
| the apprehension of overt disapprobation than by any 

other goad. None of them took any particular notice 
| of him; only a gloom as of a funeral hung about all 
; their faces, and radiated from them so as to make 
‘' the whole place look sepulchral. Mr. Stopper was 
| sitting within the glass partition, whence he called for 
Mr. Worboise, who obeyed with a bad grace, as anti- 
cipating something disagreeable. 

“There!” said Mr. Stopper, handing him the 
newspaper, and watching him as he read. 

Thomas read, returned the paper, murmured some- 
thing, and went back with scared face to the outer room. 
There a conversation arose in a low voice, as if it had 
been in the presence of the dead. Various questions 





glass, and before he had been long seated he saw Mr. 


| from a drawer, unlock the door, and with the Times 


in his hand walk into Mrs. Boxall’s house, closing 
the door behind him. This movement was easy to | 
understand, and set Thomas thinking. Then first 
the thought struck him that Lucy and her grand- | 
mother would come in for all the property. This 
sent a glow of pleasure through him, and he had |} 
enough ado to keep the funereal look which belonged | 
to the occasion. Now he need not fear to tell his 
father the fact of his engagement—indeed he might 
delay the news as long as he liked, sure that it 
would be welcome when it came. If his father were 
pleased, he did not care so much for his mother. But 
had he known how much she loved him, he could not | 
have got so far away from her as he was now. If, | 
on the other hand, he had fallen in with her way 
of things, she would have poured out upon him so || 
much repressed affection that he would have known || 
it. But till he saw as she saw, felt as she felt, and || 
could talk as she talked, her motherhood saw an || 
impervious barrier between her and him—a barrier || 
she laboured hard to remove, but with tools that |! 
could make no passage through an ever-closing mist. | 
I cannot help thinking that if he had told all || 
now, the knowledge of his relation to Lucy would || 
have been welcomed by his father, and would have 
set everything right. I cannot but believe that Mr. 
Worboise’s mind was troubled about the property. 
With perfect law on his side, there was yet that | 
against him which all his worldliness did not quite | 
enable him to meet with coolness. But the longer the | 
idea of the property rested upon his mind, the more, | 
as if it kad been the red-hot coin of the devil’s gift, it 
burned and burrowed out a nest for itself, till it lay | 
there stone-cold and immovably fixed, and not to be 
got rid of. Before many weeks had passed he not only | 
knew that it was his by law, but felt that it was his by | 
right—his own by right of possession, and the cling- 
ing of his heart-strings around it—his own because || 
it was so good that he could not part with it. Still || 
it was possible that something adverse might turn up, || 








| and there was no good in incurring odium until he || 


was absolutely sure that the fortune as well as the y 
odium would be his; therefore he was in no haste } 
to propound the will. || 

But, as I have said, he began to be more ambi- || 
tious for his son, and the more he thought about the | 
property, the more he desired to increase it by the || 
advantageous alliance which he had nowno doubt he || 
could command. This persuasion was increased by || 
the satisfaction which his son’s handsome person and || 
pleasing manners afforded him; and a confidence of |} 
manner which had of late shown itself, chiefly, it || 
must be confessed, from the experience of the world | 
he had had in the company he of late frequented, | 





| to look about him, and speculate. 

were asked and conjectures hazarded, but nobody | 
| knew anything. Thomas’s place was opposite the | 
| ance that could have aroused such a suspicion in his | 
Stopper take the key of the door of communication 
| his son was leading a rather wild life. 


had raised in his father’s mind a certain regard for | 
him which he had not felt before. Therefore he began 
He had not the | 
slightest suspicion of Thomas being in love; and, | 
indeed, there was nothing in his conduct or appears | 


mind. Mr. Worboise believed, on the contrary, that | 
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It may seem strange that Thomas should not by 
this time have sunk far deeper into the abyss of 
| misery: but Molken had been careful in not trying 
| to hook him while he was only nibbling; and, besides, 
| until he happened to be able to lose something worth 
winning, he rather avoided running him into any 
scrape that might disgust him without bringing any 
considerable advantage to himself. 

There was one adverse intelligence, of whom Mr. 
Worboise knew nothing, and who knew nothing of 
Mr. Worboise, ready to pounce upon him the moment 
he showed his game. This was Mr. Sargent. Smart- 
ing, not under Lucy’s refusal so much as from the 
lingering suspicion that she had altogether misin- 


of proving his disinterestedness: this was his only 
hope; for he saw that Lucy was lost to him. He 
well knew that in the position of her and her grand- 
mother, it would not be surprising if something 


|| with a forked tongue or a cloven foot should put its 


head out of a hole before very long, and begin to 


| creep towards them ; and therefore, as I say, he kept 


an indefinite but wide watch, in the hope which I 
| have mentioned. He had no great difficulty in dis- 
covering that Mr. Worboise had been Mr. Boxall’s 


man of business, but he had no right to communicate 


with him on the subject. This indeed Mr. Stopper, 


| who had taken the place of adviser in general to Mrs. 


Boxall, had already done, asking him whether Mr. 
Boxall had left no will, to which he had received 
a reply only to the effect that it was early days, that 
there was no proof of his death, and that he was 
prepared to give what evidence he possessed at 


the proper time—an answer Mrs. Boxall naturally 


|| courteous. 


| enough, with her fiery disposition, considered less than 
Of this Mr. Sargent of course was not 
| aware, but as the only thing he could do at present, 


|| he entered a caveat in the Court of Probate. 


| Mr. Stopper did his best for the business in the 
| hope of one day having not only the entire manage- 


|| ment as now, but an unquestionable as unquestioned 
|| right to the same. 


If he ever thought of anything 
| further since he had now a free entrance to Mrs. 
| Boxall’s region, he could not think an inch in that 
direction without encountering the idea of Thomas. 
It wasvery disagreeable to Thomasthat Mr. Stopper, 
whom he detested, should have this free admission 
to what he had been accustomed to regard as his pe- 
| culium. He felt as if the place were defiled by his 
presence, and to sit as he had sometimes to sit, know- 
ing that Mr. Stopper was overhead, was absolutely 
hateful. But, as I shall have to set forth in the next 
chapter, Lucy was not at home; and that mitigated 
| thematter very considerably. For the rest Mr. Stopper 
| was on the ‘vhole more civil to Thomas than he had 
| hitherto been, and appeared even to put a little more 
|| confidence in him than formerly. The fact was that 
the insecurity of his position made him conscious 
of vulnerability, and he wished to be friendly on all 
| sides, with a vague general feeling of strengthening 
| his outworks. 
Mr. Wither never opened his mouth to Thomas 


terpreted his motives, he watched for an opportunity ; 





upon any occasion or necessity, and from several 


| symptoms it appeared that his grief, or rather perhaps 


the antidotes to it, were dragging him down hill. 

Amy Worboise was not at home. The mother had 
seen symptoms; and much asshe valued Mr. Simon’s 
ghostly ministrations, the old Adam in her rebelled 
too strongly against having a curate for her son- 
in-law. So Amy disappeared for a season, upon 2 || 
convenient invitation. But if she had been at home, 
she could have influenced events in nothing, for, as 
often happens in families, there was no real com- 
munication between brother and sister. 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—MATTIE IN THE COUNTRY. 

I now return to resume the regular thread of my 
story. 

I do not know if my reader is half as much inter- 
ested in MattieasI am. I doubt it very much. He 
will, most probably, like Poppie better. But big- 
headed, strange, and conceited as Mattie was, she was 
altogether a higher being than Poppie. She thought; 
Poppie only received impressions. If she had more 
serious faults than Poppie, they were faults that be- 
longed to a more advanced stage of growth; diseased, 
my reader may say, but diseased with a disease that 
fell in with, almost belonged to, the untimely de- 
velopment. All Poppie’s thoughts, to speak roughly, 
came from without; all Mattie’s from within. To 
complete Mattic, she had to go back a little, and | 
learn to receive impressions too; to complete Poppie, 
she had to work upon the impressions she received, and, 
so to speak, generate thoughts of herown. Mattie 
led the life of a human being; Poppie of a human 
animal. Mattie lived; Poppie was there. Poppie 
was the type of most people; Mattie of the elect. 

Lucy did not intend, in the sad circumstances in 
which she now was, to say a word to her grand- 
mother about Mrs. Morgenstern’s proposal. But it 
was brought about very naturally. As she entered 
the court, she met Mattic. The child had been once 
more to visit Mr. Spelt, but had found the little nest 
so oppressive that she had begged to be put down. 
again, that she might go to her own room. Mr. Spelt 
was leaning over his door and his crossed legs, for he 
could not stand up, looking anxiously after her; and 
the child’s face was so pale and sad, and she held her 
little hand so pitifully to her big head, that Lucy 
could not help feeling that the first necessity amongst 
her duties was to get Mattie away. 

After the fresh burst of her grandmother’s grief 
at sight of her was over, after Mr. Stopper had gone 
back to the counting-house, and she had fallen into a || 
silent rocking to and fro, Lucy ventured to speak. 

“'They’re gone home, dear grannie,”’ she said. 

“And I shan’t stay long behind thom, my dear,” 
grannie moaned. 

“That’s some comfort, isn’t it, grannie?” said 
Lucy, for her own heart was heavy, not for the dead, 
but for the living ; heavy for her own troubles, heavy 
for Thomas, about whom she felt very despondent, 
almost despairing. 

‘Ah! you young people would be glad enough to 
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| have the old ones out of the way,” returned Mrs. 
Boxall, in the petulance of grief. ‘‘ Have patience, 
| Lucy ; have patience, child ; it won’t be long, and then 
you can do as you like.” 
| “Qh, grannie, grannie!’’ cried Lucy, bursting into 
tears. “Ido everything I like now. I only wanted 
to comfort you,” she sobbed. “I thought you would 
| like to go too. J wish I was dead.” 
| You, child!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Boxall; ‘why 
| should you wish you was dead? You don’t know 
| enough of life to wish for death.” Then, as Lucy 
went on sobbing, her tone changed—for she began 
| to be concerned at her distress. ‘ What is the matter 
with my darling ?’”’ she said. Are you ill, Lucy?” 
| ‘Then Lucy went to her and kissed her, and knelt 
down, and laid her head in the old woman’s lap. And 
| her grannie stroked her hair, and spoke to her as if 
she had been one of her own babies, and, in seeking to 
| comfort her, forgot her own troubles for the moment. 
| You've been doing too much for other people, 
| Lucy,” she said. “ We must think of you now. You 
| must go to the seaside for a while. You shan’t go 
| about giving lessons any more, my lamb. There is 
| no need for that any more, for they say all the money 
will be ours, now.” 
And the old woman wept again at the thought of 
| the source of their coming prosperity. 


“TI should like to go to the country very much, if | 


you would go too, grannie.”’ 

“No, no, child, I don’t want to go. 
|| any doing good to.” 
“ But I don’t like to leave you, grannie,” objected 


I don’t want 


Lucy. 
“ Never mind me, my dear. I shall be better alone 


| fora while. And I daresay there will be some busi- 
|| ness to attend to.” 
|; And so they went on talking, till Lucy told her all 
about Mrs. Morgenstern’s plan, and how ill poor 
Mattie looked, and that she would be glad to go away 
for a little while herself. Mrs. Boxall would not 
consent to go, but she even urged Lucy to accept 
the proposed arrangement, and proceeded at once to 
| inquire into her wardrobe, and talk about mourning. 
Two days after, Lucy and Mattie met Mrs. Mor- 
genstern and Miriam at the London Bridge railway 
station. Mattie looked quite dazed, almost stupid, 
with the noise and bustle; but when they were once 
in motion, she heaved a deep sigh, and looked com- 
forted. She said nothing, however, for some time, 
and her countenance revealed no surprise. What- 
| ever was out of the usual way always oppressed 
| Mattie—not excited her; and, therefore, the more 
| surprising anything was, the less did it occasion any 
outward shape of surprise. But as they flashed—if I 
| may use such au Erinism—as they flashed into the 
| first tunnel, Lucy saw her start and shudder ere they 
vanished from each other in the darkness. She put 
| out her hand and took hold of the child’s. It was 
cold and trembling ; but as she held it gently and 
| warmly in her own, it grew quite still. By the time 
, the light began to grow again, her face was peaceful, 
| and when they emerged in the cutting beyond she 


nena 














was calm enough to speak the thought that had come 
to her in the dark. With another sigh— | 

“T knew the country wasn’t nice,’’ she said. 

“ But you don’t know what the country is yet,” | 
answered Lucy. | 

“IT know quite enough of it,” returned Mattie. “I | 
like London best. I wish [ could see some shops.” | 

Lucy did not proceed to argue the matter with her. | 
She did not tell her how unfair she was to judge the | 
country by what lay between her and it. As well 
might she have argued with Thomas that the bitter- 
ness of the repentance from which he shrank was not 
the religion to which she wanted to lead him; that 
religion itself was to him inconceivable, and could but 
be known when he was in it. 





She had herself, under the earnest teaching of Mr. | 
Fuller, and in the illumination of that Spirit for which | 
she prayed, learned many a spiritual lesson, had | 
sought eagerly, and therefore gained rapidly. For 
hers was one of the good soils, well prepared before- 
hand for the seed of the redeeming truth of God’s love, | 
; and the Sonship of Christ, and his present power in | 

the human soul. And she had tried, I say, to make | 
| Thomas believe in the blessedness of the man whose | 
iniquities are pardoned, whose sins are covered, to 
| whom the Lord imputeth not his transgressions; but | 
Thomas had replied only with some of the stock | 
phrases of assent. A nature such as his could not | 
think of law and obedience save as restraint. While 
he would be glad enough to have the weight of con- 
scious wrong-doing lifted off him, he could not see 
that in yielding his own way and taking God’s, lay 
the only freedom of which the human being, made in 
the image of God, is capable. 

Presently Mattie found another argument upon her 
side, that is, the town-side of the question. She 
had been sitting for half an hour watching the breath 
of the snorting engine, as it rushed out for a stormy 
flight over the meek fields, faltered, lingered, faded, 
melted, was gone. 

“T told you so,” said Mattie: “nothing lasts in the 
country.” 

“What are you looking at now?” asked Lucy, 
bending forward to see. 

“Those white clouds,” answered Mattie. ‘I've 
been expecting them to do something for ever so long. 
And they never do anything, though they begin in 
such a hurry. The green gets the better of them | 
somehow. They meltaway intoit, and are all gone.” | 

“But they do the grass some good, I daresay,” | 
returned Lucy—“in hot weather like this especially.” | 

‘Well, that’s not what they set out for, anyhow,” | 
said Mattie. ‘They look always as if they were just | 
going to take grand shapes, and make themselves up | 
into an army, and go out and conquer the world.” | 

“ And then,’’ suggested Lucy, yielding to the fancy | 
of the child, “ they think better of it, and give them- | 
selves up, and die into the world to do it good, instead | 
of trampling it under their feet and hurting it.” 

“But how do they come to change their minds | 
so soon?” asked Mattie, beginning to smile ; for this | 











She had tried this |, 
| plan with him in their last interview before she left. |, 
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was the sort of intellectual duel in which her little 
soul delighted. 


“Oh, I don’t think they do change their minds. I 


| don’t think they ever meant to trample down the 


_ world. That was your notion, you know, Mattie.” 


“Well, what do you think they set out for? Why 
do they rush out so fiercely all at once ?”’ 

“T will tell you what I think,” answered Lucy, with- 
out perceiving more than the faintest glimmering of the 
human reality of what she said. “I think they rush out 
of the hot place in which they are got ready to do the 
fields good, in so much pain, that they toss themselves 
about in strange ways, and people think they are fierce 
and angry when they are only suffering—shot out 
into the air from a boiling kettle, you know, Mattie.” 

“ Ah! yes; I see,” answered Mattie. ‘That's it, 
isit? Yes, I daresay. Out of a kettle?” 

Miriam had drawn near, and was listening, but she 
could make little of all this, for her hour was not yet 
come to ask, or to understand such questions. 

“Yes, that great round thing in front of us, is just 


| a great kettle,” said Lucy. 


'| thought there wasn’t much in the country. 


“Well, I will look at it when we get out. I 
I sup- 
pose we shall get out again though. This isn’t all 
the country, is it ?”’ 

Before they reached Hastings, Mattie was fast 
asleep. It was the evening. She scarcely woke 
when they stopped for the last time. Lucy carried 


|| her from the carriage to a cab, and when they arrived 
| at the lodgings where they were expected, made all 
haste to get her to bed and asleep. 


But she woke the earlier in the morning, and the 


| first thing she was aware of was the crowing of a very 
| clear-throated cock, such a cock as Henry Vaughan 
\| must have listened to in the morning of the day when 


he wrote 


“Father of lights! what sunnie seed, 
What glance of day hast thou contined 
Into this bird? To all the breed 
This busie Ray thou hast assigned ; 
Their magnetisme works all night, 
And dreams of Paradise and light.” 


| She could not collect her thoughts for some time. 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


| what was it? 


| crept out of bed and went to the window. 


She was aware that a change had taken place, but 
Was she somebody else? What did 
they use to call her? Then she remembered Mr. Spelt’s 
shop, and knew that she was Mattie Kitely. What 
then had happened to her? Something certainly had 
happened, else how could the cock crow like that ? 
She was now aware that her eyes were open, but 
she did not know that Lucy was in another bed in 
the same room watching her—whence afterwards, 
when she put Mattie’s words and actions together, 
she was able to give this interpretation of her thoughts. 
The room was so different from anything she had 
been used to, that she could not understand it. She 
There was 


| no blind to it, only curtains drawn close in front. 


Now my reader must remember that when Mattie 
went to the window of her own room at home she 
saw into Guild Court. The house in which they now 
were was halfway up one of the hills on the sides of 





which great part of Hastings is built. The sun was 
not shining upon the window at this hour of the | 
morning, and therefore did not obstruct the view. | 
Hence when Mattie went between the curtains she | 
saw nothing but that loveliest of English seas—the 
Hastings sea—lying away out into the sky, or rather, 
as it appeared to her unaccustomed gaze, piled up 
like a hill against the sky, which domed it over, 
vast and blue, and triumphant in sunlight—just a | 
few white sails below, and a few white clouds above, | 
to show how blue the sea and the sky were in this | 
glory of an autumn morning. She saw nothing of the 
earth on which she was upheld ; only the sea and the , 
sky. She started back with a feeling that she could | 
never describe; there was terror, and loneliness, and | 
helplessness in it. She turned and flew to her bed, 
but instead of getting into it, fell down on her knees | 
by the side of it, clutched the bed-clothes, and sobbed | 
and wept aloud. Lucy was by her side in a moment, 
took her in her arms, carried her into her own bed, 
and comforted her in her bosom. 

Mattie had been all her life sitting in the camera- 
obscura of her own microcosm, watching the shadows 
that went and came, and now first she looked up and 
out upon the world beyond and above her. All her 
doings had gone on in the world of her own imagin- 
ings; and although that big brain of hers contained 
—no, I cannot say contained, but what else am I . 
to say?—a being greater than all that is seen, 
heard, or handled, yet the outward show of divine 
imagination which now met her eyes might well 
overpower that world within her. I fancy that, like 
the blind to whom sight is given, she did not at first 
recognize the difference between herself and it, but 
felt as if it was all inside her and she did not know 
what to do with it. She would not have cried at the 
sight of a rose, as Poppie did. I doubt whether Mat- 
tie’s was altogether such a refined nature as Poppie’s— 
to begin with: she would have rather patronized the 
rose-tree, and looked down upon it as a presuming , 
and rather unpleasant thing because it bore dying 
children ; and she needed, some time or other, and 
that was now, just such a sight as this to take the 
conceit out of her. Less of a vision of the eternal 
would not have been sufficient. Was it worth while? 
Yes. The whole show of the universe was well 
spent to take an atom of the self out of a child. God 
is at much trouble with us, but he never weighs 
material expense against spiritual gain to one of his 
creatures. The whole universe existed for Mattie. 
There is mofe than that that the Father has not 
spared. And no human fault, the smallest, is over- 
come, save by the bringing in of true grand things. 
A sense of the infinite and the near, the far yet im- |} 
pending, rebuked the conceit of Mattie to the very 
core, and without her knowing why or how. She 
clung to Lucy as a child would cling, and as, all 
through her illness, she had never clung before. 

“What is the matter with you, Mattie, dear?” 
asked Lucy, but asked in vain. Mattie only clung 
to her the closer, and began a fresh utterance of sobs. 
Lucy therefore held her peace for some time and 
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waited. And in the silence of that waiting she be- 
came aware that a lark was singing somewhere out 
in the great blue vault. 

‘“‘ Listen to the lark singing so sweetly,” she said 
at length. And Mattie moved her head enough to 
show that she would listen, and lay still a long while 
listening. At length she said with a sob, 

** What is a lark? I never saw one, Miss Burton.” 

‘‘ A bird like a sparrow. You know what a sparrow 
is, don’t you, dear ?”’ 

“Yes. I have seen sparrows often in the court. 
They pick up dirt.” 

“Well, a lark is like a sparrow; only it doesn’t 
pick up dirt, and sings as you hear it. And it flies 
so far up into the sky that you can’t see it—you can 
only hear the song it scatters down upon the earth.’’ 

“Oh, how dreadful!’’ said Mattie, burying her 
head again as if she would shut out hearing and sight 
and all. 

“What is it that is dreadful ? 
you, Mattie.” 

“To fly up into that awful place up there. 
we have to do that when we die?” 

“Tt is not an awful place, dear. God is there, 
you know.” 

“But I am frightened. And if God is up there, I 
shall be frightened at him too. It isso dreadful! I 
used to think God could see me when I was in 
London. But how he is to see me in this great 
place, with so many things about, cocks and larks 
and all, I can’t think. I’m so little! I’m hardly 
worth taking care of.” t 

“But you remember, Mattie, what Somebody says 
—that God takes care of every sparrow.” 

“Yes, but that's the sparrows, and they’re in the 
town, you know,” said Mattie, with an access of her 
old fantastic perversity, flying for succour, as it 
always does, to false logic. 

Lucy saw that it was time to stop. The child’s 
fear was gone for the present, or she could not have 
talked such nonsense. It was just as good, however, 
as the logic of most of those who worship the letter 
and call it the word. 

** Why don’t you speak, Miss Burton?” asked 
Mattie at length, no doubt conscience-stricken by her 
silence. 

“ Because you are talking nonsense now, Mattie.” 

“T thought that wasit. But why should that make 
you not speak? for I need the more to hear sense.” 

“No, Mattie. Mr. Fuller says that when people 
begin to talk falsely, it is better to béquite silent, 
and let them say what they please, till the sound of 
their own nonsense makes them ashamed.” 

“ As it did me, Miss Burton, as soon as you wouldn’t 
speak any more.” 

“He says it does no good to contradict them then, 
for they are not only unworthy to hear the truth— 
that’s not it—if they would hear it—but they are not 
fit to hear it. They are not in a mood to get any 
good from it; for they are holding the door open for 
the devil to come in, and truth can’t get in at the same 
door with the devil.” 


I don’t understand 


Shall 








“ Oh, how dreadful! 
Syne!” said Mattie. 
Burton. 
and the sparrows. 
counting their feathers? I think I remember Mr. 
Spelt reading that to me one night.” 


To think of me talking like 
“TIT won't do it again, Miss 


“He said something about counting your hairs, || 


Mattie.” 

* Mine 2?” 

“Well, he said it to all the people that would 
listen to him. I daresay there were some that could 
not believe it because they did not care to be told it.” 

“That's me, Miss Burton. But I won’t do it 
again. Well ?—What more ?” 

“ Only this, Mattie; that if God knows how many 
hairs you have got on your head ~ 

“My big head—” interrupted Mattie. ‘ Well ?” 

“Yes, on your big head—if God knows that, youcan’t 
think you're too small for him to look after you.” 

“T will try not to be frightened at the big sky 
any more, dear Miss Burton; I will try.” 

In a few minutes she was fast asleep again. 


Lucy’s heart was none the less trustful that she had || 


tried to increase ,Mattie’s faith. He who cared for 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Do tell me what Somebody said about God | 
Didn’t he say something about | 


the sparrows would surely hear her cry for Thomas, | 


nay, would surely look after Thomas himself. The || 
father did not forget the prodigal son all the time that || 
he was away; did not think of him only when he || 
In teaching || 
She had been awake || 
long before her, turning over and over her troubled || 


came back again, worn and sorrowful. 
Mattie she had taught herself. 


thoughts till they were all in a ravelled sleave of 
care. Now she too fell fast asleep in her hope, and 
when she awoke, her thoughts were all knit up again 
in an even resolve to go on and do her duty, casting 
her care upon Him that cared for her. 

And now Mattie’s childhood commenced. She had 
had noneas yet. Her disputatiousness began to vanish. 
She could not indulge it in the presence of the great 
sky, which grew upon her till she felt, as many 
children and some conscience-stricken men have 
felt—that it was the great eye of God looking at 
her; and although this feeling was chiefly associated 
with awe at first, she soon began to love the sky, and 
to be sorry and oppressed upon cloudy days when she 
could no longer look up into it. 

The next day they went down to the beach, in a 
quiet place, amongst great stones, under the east cliff. 
Lucy sat down on one of them, and began to read a 
book Mr. Fuller had lent her. Miriam was ata little 
distance, picking up shells, and Mattie on another 
stone nearer the sea. The tide was rising. Suddenly 
Mattie came scrambling in great haste over all that 
lay between her and Lucy. Her face was pale, scared, 
and eager. 

“I’m so frightened again!” she said; “and I can’t 
help it. The sea! What does it mean?” 

“What do you mean, Mattie?” returned Lucy, 
smiling. 

“Well, it’s roaring at me, and coming nearer and 
nearer, as if it wanted to swallow me up. I don’t 
like it.” 
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“ You must not be afraid of it. 
| know.” 
| Why does he let it roar at me then ?”’ 

““T don’t know. Perhaps to teach you not to be 
afraid.” 

Mattie said no more, stood a little while by Lucy, 
and then scrambled back to her former place. 

The next day, they managed with some difficulty 
| to get up on the East Hill: Mattie was very easily 
| worn out, especially with climbing. She gazed at 


God made if, you 


| 





| coming, and held her peace and listened. 


the sea below her, the sky over her head, the smooth | 
grass under her feet, and gave one of her great sighs. | 


| Then she looked troubled. 

“T feel as if I hadn’t any clothes on,” she said. ~ 

“ How is that, Mattie ?” 

Well, I don’t know. I feel as if I couldn’t stand 
steady—as if I hadn’t anything to keep me up. In 
| London, you know, the houses were always beside to 
|| hold a body up, and keep them steady. But here, if 
| it weren’t for Somebody, I should be so frightened 
|| for falling down—I don’t know where !” 
|| Lucy smiled. She did not see then how exactly the 

child symbolized those who think they have faith in 
| God, and yet when one of the swaddling bands of 
|| system or dogma to which they have been accustomed 
|| is removed, or even only slackened, immediately feel 
as if there were no God, as if the earth under their 
|| feet were a cloud, and the sky over them a colour, 
| and nothing to trust in anywhere. They restin their 
swaddling bands, notin God. The loosening of these 
|| is God’s gift to them that they may grow. But first 
|| they are much afraid. 
|| Still Mattie looked contemptuously on the flowers. 
|| Wandering along the cliff, they came to a patch 
| that was full of daisies. Miriam’s familiarity with 
| the gorgeous productions of greenhouse and hot- 
|| house had not injured her capacity for enjoying 
these peasants of flowers. She rushed among them 
with a cry of pleasure, and began gathering them 
eagerly. Mattie stood by with a look of condescend- 
ing contempt upon her pale face. 

“Wouldn’t you like to gather some daisies too, 
Mattie?” suggested Lucy. 

“Where’s the use?” said Mattie. 
things ’ll be withered in no time. 
shame to gather them, I do think.” 

“Well, you needn’t gather them if you don’t 
want to have them,”’ returned Lucy. “ But I wonder 
you don’t like them, they are so pretty.” 

“ But they don’t last. I don’t like things that die. 
Thad a little talk with Mr. Fuller about that.” 

Now Mr. Fuller had told Lucy what the child had 
said, and this had resulted in a good deal oftalk. Mr. 
Fuller was a great lover of Wordsworth, and the 
book Lucy was now reading, the one he had lent her, 
was Wordsworth’s Poems. She had not found what 
she now answered, either in Wordsworth’s poems or 
in Mr. Fuller’s conversation, but it came from them 
both, mingling with her love to God, and her 
| knowledge of the Saviour’s words, with the question 
of the child to set her mind working with them all 
| atonce. She thought for a moment, and then said : 


“The poor 
It’s almost a 





Listen, Mattie. 
talk, do you?”’ 

“No, indeed,”’ answered Mattie. 

* You like the words I say to you, then ?” 

‘“* Yes, indeed,” said Mattie, wondering what would 
come next. 

“ But my words die as soon as they are out of my 
mouth.” 

Mattie began to see a glimmering of something 
Lucy 


You don’t dislike to hear me 


went on. 

“Well, the flowers are some of God’s words, and 
they last longer than mine.” 

“ But I understand your words. I know what 
you want to say tome. And I don’t know the mean- 
ing of them.” 

* That’s because you haven’t looked at them long 
enough. You must suppose them words in God’s 
book, and try to read them and understand them.” 

“T will try,” said Mattie, and walked soberly to- 
wards Miriam. 

But she did not begin to gather the daisies as 
Miriam was doing. She lay gown in the grass just 
as Chaucer tells us he used to do in the mornings of 
May for the same purpose—to look at the daisy— 
‘leaning on my elbow and my side;”’ and thus she 
continued for some time. Then she rose and came 
slowly back to Lucy. 

I can’t tell what they mean,” she said. ‘‘ I have 
been trying very hard too.”’ 

*T don’t know whether I understand them or not, 
myself. But I fancy we get some good from what God 
shows us even when we don’t understand it much.” 

‘They are such little things!” said Mattie. “I 
can hardly fancy them worth making.” 

“God thinks them Worth making though, or he 
would not make them. He wouldn’t do anything 
that he did not care about doing. There’s the lark 
again. Listen to him how glad he is. He is so 
happy that he can’t bear it without singing. If he 
couldn’t sing it would break his heart, I fancy. Do 
you think God would have made his heart so glad if 
he did not care for his gladness, or given him such a 
song to sing—for he must have made the song and 
taught it to the lark—the song is just the lark’s 
heart coming out in sounds—would he have made all 
the lark if he did not care for it? And he would not 
have made the daisies so pretty if their prettiness 
was not worth something in his eyes. And if God 
cares for them, surely it is worth our while to care 
for them too.” 

Mattie listened very earnestly, went back to the 
daisies, and lay down again beside a group of them. 
Miriam kept running about from one spot to another, 
gathering them. What Mattie said, or what Miriam 
replied, I do not know, but in a little while Mattie 
came to Lucy with a red face—a rare show in her. 

‘T don’t like Miss Miriam,” she said. ‘“ She’s not 
nice at all.” 

“‘ Why, what’s the matter?” asked Lucy, in some 
surprise, for the children had got on very well to- 
gether as yet. ‘ What has she been doing ?” 
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“She doesn’t care a bit for Somebody. I don’t 
like her.” 

“But Somebody likes her.” 

To this Mattie returned no answer, but stood 
thoughtful. The blood withdrew from her face to 
its fountain, and she went back to the daisies once 
more. 

The following day she began to gather flowers as 
other children do, even to search for them as for 
hidden treasures. 


learned it with her heart, for she would gaze at some 
of them in a way that showed plainly enough that 
she felt their beauty; and in the beauty, the indi- 
vidual loveliness of such things lies the dim lesson 
with which they faintly tincture our being. Noman 
can be quite the same he was after having lored a 
new flower. 

Thus, by degrees, Mattie’s thought and feeling 
were drawn outwards. Herhealthimproved. Body 
and mind reacted on each other. She grew younger 
and humbler. Every day her eyes were opened to 
some fresh beauty on the carth, some new shadowing 
of the sea, some passing loveliness in the heavens. She 
had hitherto refused the world as a thing she had not 
proved ; now she began to find herself at home in it, 


|. that is, to find that it was not a strange world to which 


she had come, but a home; not, indeed, the innermost, 
sacredest room of the house where the Father sat, 
but still a home, full of his presence, his thoughts, 
his designs. Is it any wonder that a child should 


| prosper better in such a world than ina catacomb filled 


1 
| 
| 
| 


| going well in every way with the little tailor. 





with the coffined remains of thinking men ?—I mean 
her father’s bookshop. Here, God was ever before 
her in the living forms of his thought, a power and a 
blessing. Every wind that blew was his breath, and 
the type of his inner breathing upon the human 
soul, Every morning was filled with his light, and 
the type of the growing of that light which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world. And there 
are no natural types that do not dimly work their 
own spiritual reality upon the open heart of a human 
being. 

Before she left Hastings, Mattie was almost a child. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—POPPIE IN TOWN. 

Between Mr. Spelt’s roost and the house called 
No. 1 of Guild Court there stood a narrow house, 
as tall as the rest, which showed, by the several 
bell-pulls ranged along the side of the door, that it 
was occupied by different households. Mr. Spelt 
had for some time had his eye upon it, in the hope 
of a vacancy occurring in its top chambers, occupying 
which he would be nearer his work, and have a more 
convenient home in case he should some day succeed 
in taming and capturing Poppie. Things had been 
He 
had had a good many more private customers for the 
last few months, began in consequence to look down 
from a growing height upon slop-work, though he 
was too prudent to drop it all at once, and had three 


| or four pounds in the post-office savings-bank. Like- 


And if she did not learn their | 
meaning with her understanding, she must have | 





wise his fishing had prospered. Poppie came for her | 
sweets as regularly as a robin for his crumbs in win- | 
ter. Spelt, however, did not now confine his bait to 
sweets; a fresh roll, a currant bun, sometimes—when 
his longing for his daughter had been especially strong | 
the night before, even a Bath bun—would hang sus- | 
pended by a string from the aerial threshold, so that 
Poppie could easily reach it, and yet it should be | 
under the protection of the tailor from chance ma- | 
rauders. And every morning as she took it, she | 
sent a sweet smile of thanks to the upper regions 
whence came her aid. Though not very capable of 
conversation, she would occasionally answer a few 
questions about facts—as, for instance, where she had |/, 
slept the last night, to which the answer would com- || 
monly be, “Mother Flanaghan’s;’’ but once, to 
the tailor’s no small discomposure, was “The Jug.” 
She did not seem to know exactly, however, how it 
was that she got incarcerated: there had been a 
crowd, and somebody had prigged something, and 
there was a scurry and a running, and she scudded || 
as usual, and got took up. Mr. Spelt was more || 
anxious than ever to take her home after this. But || 
sometimes, the moment he began to talk to her she 
would run away, without the smallest appearance of | 
rudeness, only of inexplicable oddity ; and Mr. Spelt | 
thought sometimes that he was not a single step nearer | 
to the desired result than when he first baited his hook. | 
He regarded it as a good omen, however, when, by || 
the death of an old woman andthe removal of her 
daughter, the topmost floor of the house, consisting || 
of two small rooms, became vacant, and he secured 
them at a weekly rental quite within the reach of his 
improved means. He did not imagine how soon he 
would be able to put them to the use he most desired. | 
One evening, just as the light was fading and he | 
proceeded to light a candle to enable him to go on || 
with his work, he heard the patter of her bare feet on | 
the slabs, for his ear was very keen for this most || 
pleasant of sounds, and looking down saw the child | 
coming towards him, holding the bottom of her ragged || 
frock up to her head. He had scarcely time to be || 
alarmed before she stopped at the foot of his shop, | 
looked up pale as death, with a dark streak of blood 
running through the paleness, and burst into a wail. 
The little man was down in a moment, but before his | 
feet reached the ground Poppie had fallen upon it ina | 
faint. He lifted the child in his arms with a strange 
mixture of pity and horror in his big heart, and | 
sped up the three stairs to his own dwelling. There | 
he laid her on his bed, struck a light, and pro- | 
ceeded to examine her. He found a large and deep | 
cut in her head, from which the blood was still | 
flowing. He rushed down again, and fortunately | 
found Dolman on the point of leaving. Him he 
sent for the doctor, and returned like an arrow to | 
his treasure. Having done all he could, with the | 
aid of his best Sunday-shirt, to stop the bleeding, 
he waited impatiently for the doctor’s arrival, 
which seemed long delayed. Before he came the 
child began to revive; and, taught by the. motion 
of her lips, he got some water and held to them. 






































|| and all that day and the next he got very little work 
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| Poppie drank and opened her eyes. When she saw 
l who was bending over her, the faintest ghost of a 
} smile glimmered about her mouth, and she closed her 
! eyes again, murmuring something about Mother 
| Flanaghan. 
| As faras he could gather from piecing together what 
| the child said afterwards, Mr. Spelt came to the con- 
|| clusion that Mrs. Flanaghan had come home a little 
the worse for “ cream of the valley,” and wanted more. 
| Poppie happened to be alone in her room when she 
came, for we have seen that she sometimes forgot to 
lock the door, if, indeed, there was a lock on it. She 
|| had nothing to care for, however, but her gin-bottle ; 
and that she thought she hid safely enough. Whe- 
ther she had left it empty or not, I do not know, but 
she found it empty when she neither desired nor 
expected to find it so; and coming to the hasty and 
|| stupid conclusion that poor Poppie was the thief— 
just as an ill-trained child expends the rage of a hurt 
upon the first person within his reach—she broke the 
vile vessel upon Poppie’s head with the result we 
have seen. But the child had forgotten everything 
between that and her waking upon Mr. Spelt’s bed. 

The doctor came and dressed her wound, and gave 
directions for her treatment. 

And now Mr. Spelt was in the seventh heaven of 
delight : he had a little woman of his own to take care 
of. He was thirty-nine years of age; and now, for 
the first time in his life, saw a prospect of happiness 
opening before him. No: once before, when he led 
the splendid Mrs. Spelt home from church, he had 
|| looked into a rosy future; but the next morning the 
| prospect closed, and had never opened again till now. 
| He did not lie down all that night, but hovered about 
|| her bed, as if she had been a creature that might any 
|| moment spread out great wings and fly away from 
|| him for ever. Sometimes he had to soothe her with 
| kind words, for she wandered a good deal, and would 
| occasionally start up with wild looks, as if to fly once 
| more from Mother Flanaghan with the gin-bottle 
|| bludgeon uplifted in her hand ; then the sound of Mr. 

Spelt’s voice would instantly soothe her, and she would 
| lie down again and sleep. But she scarcely spoke ; 
| for at no time was Poppie given to much speech. 
| When the light came, he hurried down-stairs to 
| his shop, got his work and all his implements out, 
| carried them up, and sat with them on the floor where 
| he could see Poppie’s face. There he worked away 
| busily at a pair of cords for a groom, every now and 
| then lifting his eyes from his seam to look down into 
the court, and finding them always met by the floor. 
Then his look would go up to the bed, seeking 
Poppie’s pale face. He found he could not get on so 
|| fast as usual. Still he made progress; and it was a 
|| comfort to think that by working thus early he was 
|| Saving time for nursing his little white Poppie. 
|| When at length she woke, she seemed a little 

better ; but she soon grew more feverish, and soon he 
|| found that he must constantly watch her, for she was 
|| ready to spring out of bed any moment. The father- 
heart grew dreadfully anxious before the doctor came; 








done, for the poor child was really in danger. In- 
deed it was more than a week before he began to 
feel a little easy about her; and ten days yet passed 
before she was at all able to leave her bed. 

And herein lay the greatest blessing both for Spelt 
and Poppie. I doubt if anything else could have 
given him a reasonable chance, as we say, of taming 
the wild animal. Her illness compelled her into such 


that the idea of him had time to grow into her heart; 
while all her scudding propensities, which prevented 
her from making a quiet and thorough acquaintance 
with anybody, were not merely thwarted, but utterly 
gone, while she remained weak. The humanity of the 
child had therefore an opportunity of developing itself; 
obstructions removed, the well of love belonging to 
her nature began to pulse and to flow, and she was, 
as it were, compelled to love Mr. Spelt; so that, by 
the time old impulses returned with returning health, 
he had a chance against them. 


CHAPTER XXX.—MR. FULLER IN HIS CHURCH. 


Mr. Fuiter’s main bent of practical thought was 
how to make his position in the church as far as pos- 
sible from a sinecure. If the church was a reality 


it ought to be instinct with life. Yet here was one 
of its cells, to speak physiologically, all but inactive 
—a huge building of no use all the week, and on 
Sundays filled with organ sounds, a few responses 
from a sprinkling of most indifferent worshippers, 
and his own voice reading prayers, and trying—“ with 
sick assay”’ sometimes—to move those few to be better 
men and women than they were. 
a centre of life, and as such well worthy of any amount 
of outlay of mere money. But even money itself 
is a holy thing ; and from the money point alone, low 
as that is, it might well be argued that this church was 
making no adequate return for the amount expended 
upon it. Not that one thought of honest comfort to 


expense ; but that what the money did might well 
be measured against what the money might do. To 
the commercial mind such a church suggests immense 
futility, a judgment correct in so far as it falls short 
of its possibilities. To tell the truth, and a good 
truth it is to tell, Mr. Fuller was ashamed of St. 
Amos’s, and was thinking day and night how to 
retrieve the character of his church. 

And he reasoned thus with himself, in the way 
mostly of question and answer : 

“What is a Sunday?” he asked, answering him- 
self— A quiet hollow scooped out of the windy hill 
of the week.’ ‘‘ Must a man then go for six days 
shelterless ere he comes to the repose of the seventh P 
Are there to be no great rocks to shadow him be- 
tween ?—no hiding-places from the wind to let him 
take breath and heart for the next struggle? And 


if there ought to be, where are they to be found if 
not in our churches ?-—scattered like little hollows of 
sacred silence scooped out of the roar and bustle of 








our cities, dumb to the questions—What shall we 














a continuance of dependent association with him, | 


a human soul 1s to be measured against millions of | 





at all, if it represented a vital body, every portion of || 


Now, so far it was 
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eat? what shall we drink? and wherewithal shall 
| we be clothed?—but, alas! equally dumb to the 
| question— Where shall I find rest, for I am 
| weary and heavy-laden? These churches stand ab- 
| solute caverns of silence amidst the thunder of the 
| busy city—with a silence which does not remind 
men of the eternal silence of truth, but of the care- 
| lessness of heart wherewith men regard that silence. 
| Their work is nowhere till Sunday comes, and 
| nowhere after that till the next Sunday or the next 
saint’s day. How is this? Why should they not 
| lift up the voice of silence against the tumult of care ? 
| against the dissonance of Comus and his crew? How 
| is it that they do not—standing with their glittering 
| silent cocks and their golden unopening keys high 
| uplifted in sunny air? Why is it that their cocks 
| do not crow, and their keys do not open? Because 
| their cocks are busy about how the wind blows, 
| and their keys do not fit their own doors. They 
| may be caverns of peace, but they are caverns 
without entrance—sealed fountains—a mockery of 
the thirst and confusion of men.” “ But men do not 
want entrance: what is the use of opening the doors 
of our churches so long as men do not care to go 
in? Times are changed now.” But does not the 
very word Revelation imply a something coming 
from heaven—not certainly before men were ready for 
it, for God cannot be precipitate—but before they had 
begun to pray for it?’ Mr. Fuller remembered 
how his own father used always to compel his chil- 
dren to eat one mouthful of any dish he heard 


them say at table that they did not like—where- 
upon they generally chose to go on with it. “ But 
they won't come in.’’ “ How can you tell till you try, 
till you fulfil the part of the minister (good old 
beautiful Christian word), and be ‘the life o’ the 
| building ?’” “Presumption! Are not the prayers 


| everything?” “At least not till you get people to 
| pray them.” “You make too much of the priest.” 
| “ Leave him for God, and the true priest has all the 
| seal of his priesthood that he wants.” At least so 
| thought Mr. Fuller. “What is the priest ?” he asked, 
| going on with the same catechism. “Just aman to 
be among men what the Sunday is among the work 
days of the week—a man to remind you that there is a 
life within this life, or beyond and about it, if you 
like that mode better—for extremes mect in the truest 
figures—that care is not of God, that faith and con- 
fidence are truer, simpler, more of common sense than 
balances at bankers or preference shares. He is a 
protest against the money-heaping tendencies of men, 
against the desire of rank or estimation or any kind 
of social distinction. "With him all men.are equal, 
as in the Church all have equal rights, and rank 
ceases on the threshold of the same, overpowered 
by the presence of the Son of Mary, who was married 
to a carpenter—overpowered by the presence of the 
| God of the whole earth, who wrote the music for 
the great organ of the spheres, after he had created 
| them to play the same.” Such was the calling of 
| the clergyman, as Mr. Fuller saw it. Rather a lofty 
one, and simply atrue one. Ifthe clergyman cannot 





rouse men to seek his God and their God, if he can 
only rest in his office, which becomes false the mo- 
ment he rests in it, being itself for a higher end; if 





he has no message from the infinite to quicken the 
thoughts that cleave to the dust, the sooner he takes 
to grave-digging or any other honest labour, the sooner 


will he get into the kingdom of heaven, and the higher 


will he stand in it. But now came the question— 
from the confluence of all these considerations,— 
‘Why should the church be for Sundays only? 
And of all places in the world, what place wanted a 
week-day reminder of truth, of honesty, of the king- 
dom of heaven more than London? Why should the 
churches be closed all the week, to the exclusion of the 
passers-by, and open on the Sunday to the weariness 
of those who entered? Might there not be too much 
of a good thing on the Sunday, and too little of it on 
aweek day?’ Again Mr. Fuller said to himself, “What 
is a parson ?’’ and once more he answered himself, that 
he was a man to keep the windows of heaven clean, 
that its light might shine through upon men below. 
What use, then, once more, could he make of the 
church of St. Amos? 

And again, why should the use of any church 
be limited to the Sunday? Men needed religious 
help a great deal more on the week day than on the 
Sunday. On the Sunday, surrounded by his family, 
his flowers, his tame animals, his friends, a man ne- 
cessarily, to say the least of it, thinks less of making 
great gains, is more inclined to the family view of 
things generally; whereas upon the week day, he is in 
the midst of the struggle and the fight ; it is catch who 
can, then, through all the holes and corners, highways 
and lanes of the busy city: what would it not be then 
if he could strike a five minutes’—yea, even a one 
minute’s—silence into the heart of the uproar? if he 
could entice one vessel to sail from the troubled sea 
of the streets, shops, counting-houses, into the quiet 
haven of the church, the doors of whose harbour 
stood ever open? ‘There the wind of the world 
would be quiet behind them. His heart swelled 
within him as he thought of sitting there keep- 
ing open door of refuge for the storm-tossed, the 
noise-deafened, the crushed, the hopeless. He would 
not trouble them with many words. There should 
be no long prayers. “ But,” thought he, “as often 
as one came in, I would read the collect for the 
day; I would soothe him with comfort out of 
Handel or Mendelssohn, I would speak words of 
healing for the space of three minutes. I would 
sit at the receipt of such custom. I would fish 
for men—not to make churchmen of them—not 
to get them under my thumb” —(for Mr. Fuller 
used such homely phrases sometimes that certain 
fledgling divines feared he was vulgar) —-“ not to 
get them under the Church’s thumb, but to get them 
out of the hold of the devil, to lead them into the 
presence of Him who is the Truth, and so can make 
them free.”’ 

Therefore he said to himself that his church, in- 
stead of accumulating a weary length of service on 
one day, should be open every day, and that there 
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he would be ready for any soul upon which a flash 
of silence had burst through the clouds that ever rise 
from the city life and envelope those that have. their 
walk therein. 

It was not long before his cogitations came to 
the point of action; for with men of Mr. Fuller’s 
kind, all their meditations have action for their 
result: he opened his church—set the door to the 

wall, and got a youth to whom he had been of 
| service, and who was an enthusiast in music, to play 
about one o’clock, when those who dined in the 
City began to go im search of their food, such 
music as might possibly waken the desire to see what 
was going on in the church. For he said to himself 
that the bell was of no use now, for no one would 
heed it; but that the organ might fulfil the spirit of 
the direction that “the curate that ministereth in 
every parish church shall say the morning and 
evening prayer—where he ministereth, and shall 
cause a bell to be tolled thereunto a convenient 
time before he begin, that the people may come to 
hear God’s word, and to pray with him.” 

Over the crowded street, over the roar of omnibuses, 
carts, waggons, cabs, and all kinds of noises, rose the 
ordered sounds of consort. Day after day, day after 
day, arose the sounds of hope and prayer; and not a 
soul in the streets around took notice of the same. 
Why should they? ‘The clergy had lost their hold 
ofthem. They believed that the clergy were given 
to gain and pleasure just as much as they were them- 
selves. Those even of the passers by who were 
ready to acknowledge worth where they saw it, were 
yet not ready to acknowledge the probability of find- 
ing it in the priesthood; for their experience, and 
possibly some of their prejudices, were against it. 
They were wrong; but who was to blame for it? 
The clergy of the eighteenth century, because so 
many of them were neither Christians nor gentle- 
men; and the clergy of the present century, because 
so many of them are nothing but gentlemen—men 
ignorant of life, ignorant of human needs, ignorant 
of human temptations, yea, ignorant of human 
aspirations; because in the city pulpits their voice 
is not uplifted against city vices—against specula- 
tion, against falsehood, against money-loving, against 
dishonesty, against selfishness; because elsewhere 
their voices are not uplifted against the worship of 
money, and rank, and equipage ; against false shows 
in dress and economy ; against buying and not pay- 
ing ; against. envy and emulation; against effeminacy 
and mannishness ; against a morality which consists 
in discretion. Oh! for the voice of a St. Paul, or a St. 
John! But it would be of little use: such men 
would have small chance of being heard. They 
would find the one half of Christendom so intent 
| upon saving souls instead of doing its duty, that the 

other half thought it all humbug. The organ sounded 

on from day to day, and no one heeded. 
But Mr. Fuller had the support of knowing that 
| there were clergymen east and west who felt with 
him; men who, however much he. might differ 
from them in the details of belief, yet worshipped 











the Lord Christ, and believed him to be the King 
of men, and the Saviour of men whose sins were 
of the same sort as their own, though they had 
learned them in the slums and not at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. He knew that there were greater men, and 
better workers than himself among the London clergy; 
and he knew that he must work like them, after his 
own measure and fashion, and not follow the multi- 
tude. And the organ went on playing—I had written 
praying—for I was thinking of what our Lord said, 
that men ought always to pray, and not to faint. 

At last one day, about a quarter past one o’clock, 
a man came into the church. Mr. Fuller, who sat 
in the reading desk, listening to the music and 
praying to God, lifted up his eyes and saw Mr. Kitely. 

The bookseller had been passing, and, having 
heard the organ, thought he would just look in and 
see what was doing in the church. For this church 
was a sort of link between him and his daughter now 
that she was away. 

The moment he entered Mr. Fuller rose, and knelt, 
and began to read the collect for the day, in order 
that Mr. Kitely might pray withhim. As soon-as his 
voice arose the organ, which was then playing very 
softly, ceased ; Mr. Kitely knelt, partly, it must be 
allowed, out of regard for Mr. Fuller; the organist 
came down and knelt beside him; and Mr. Fuller 
went on with the second and third collects. After 
this he read the Epistle and the Gospel for the fore- 
going Sunday, and then he opened his mouth and 
spoke—for not more than three minutes, and only to 
enforce the lesson. Then he kneeled and let his 
congregation depart with a blessing. Mr. Kitely rose 
and left the chapel, and the organist went back to his 
organ. 

Now all this was out of order. But was it as 
much out of order as the omission of prayer alto- 
gether, which the Church enjoins shall be daily ? 
Times had changed: with them the order of prayer 
might possibly be changed without offence. At 
least Mr. Fuller was not such a slave to the letter as 
to believe that not to pray at all was better than to 
alter the form by choice of parts. And although in 
the use of prayers the Church had made great changes 
upon what had been first instituted, he did not care 
to leave present custom for the sake merely of re- 
verting to that which was older. He had no hope 
of getting business men to join in a full morning 
service—even such as it was at firsi—upon any week- 
day. 

Mr. Kitely dropped in again before long, and again 
Mr. Fuller read the collect and went through the 
same form of worship. Thus he did every time any 
one appeared in the church, which was very seldom 
for the first month or so. But he had some friends 
scattered about the City, and when they knew of his 
custom they would think of it as they passed his 
church, until at length there were very few days 
indeed upon which two or three persons did not 
drop in and join in the collects, Epistle, and Gospel. 
To these he always spoke for a few minutes, and 
then dismissed them with the blessing. 
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| THE GREAT PYRAMID, AND EGYPTIAN LIFE OF FOUR THOUSAND | 


YEARS AGO. 


SECOND PAPER. 


Tue reader must not expect to be told in the few 
allotted pages still remaining to us, of “ every- 
“thing which was found out at the Great Pyra- 
‘mid,’ really or supposedly ; for then our space 
would have to be occupied with little more than 
a dry catalogue of names, just as wearying to 
read through as the original mensurations them- 
selves. But we will attempt to set one, if not two, 
of the many items believed to be discovered, before 
his eyes; and in such a manner as to give some 
proximate idea of what is the nature of the things 
now apparently disclosed by the Great Pyramid; and 
| what is the sort of proof or disproof which they admit 
| of from the measurements: in which course of pro- 
ceeding we come first to that much talked of feature, 
the “ Coffer.” 


1. “ Coffer” —in the King’s Chamber. 

The hollow, lidless, oblong, rectangular box of hard 
enduring stone contained in the so-called King’s 
Chamber of the Great Pyramid, was one of the last 
subjects which John Taylor reached in his memorable 
inquiries, and was the one which, perhaps, created 
most interest among his listeners. For, while he 
had satisfactorily succeeded in showing that that box 
was the one and only thing contained in the final and 
principal room of the whole Pyramid, when first 
broken into by Khaliph Al Mamoon more than a 
thousand years ago—the very place, too, of all others, 
where, on ordinary ideas, something equivalent to 
“an elephant of gold” should rather have been found 
—he had, on the other hand, demonstrated very nearly 
that this apparently valueless and uncovered stone 
chest was really to be taken, in its hollow contents 
(i.e., the measured size of its hollow space), as a pri- 
meval standard of capacity measure for all nations ; 
and in its size was equal, both to one laver or four 
chomers of the sacred Hebrew, and to one chalder or 
four quarters of the ancient Anglo-Saxon, capacity 
measures. Nay, more still, that the “quarters” in 
which the British farmer measures his wheat even still 
—and which have no vessel from which they could 
have been derived in our existing national metrology 
(or system of weights and measures), are, nevertheless, 
| veritably and actually quarters, or fourth parts, of the 

hollow space of this remarkable, empty, stone box in 
the innermost and best guarded chamber of the Great 
Pyramid. 

In so far, i.¢., in showing the near inter-equality of 
all these several given vessels, John Taylor, being 
borne out by a majority of the measures brought 

| home by Egyptian travellers, may be considered to 
have approximately succeeded. But at the next point 

| in the researches, or in showing why that particular 
| size was originally chosen for the Great Pyramid’s 
| coffer (that being the first, and freest from precedent, 





for mankind), he may be said to have failed. Because 
—while to account for the length of the Pyramid 
cubit, he had ascertained nobly that it was the ten- 
millionth part of the best reference for Zinear measure 


the same grand and wide-based character in nature, 
for the foundation of the standard of capacity mea- 


found on recently pulling to pieces the Pylon tower; 
and that rule or scale, equal to 41°46 inches in length, 


give the same number of cubic inches as the hollow 
made of the size we find it to be, viz., to hold 71,000 


contains 41°46 inches in length. 


doubt allowed by himself, who did not live long after- 


inquiries had undergone—might, in the common 
to the cause. 

With seriousness, therefore, did the writer set be- 
fore himself—that, if the Great Pyramid system, 


mediately abandons it, and has recourse simply and 


its capacity standard, the said Pyramid system, 


respectably complete and scientific one, has broken 


be derived from the Pyramid linear earth-reference 
already ascertained ? 








*The shape of the coffer is here very properly over 


| looked ; because in all capacity-measures, the shape, 80 | 
long as not very extravagantly elongated, or compressed, | 
| goes for nothing-; the amount of cubic space in the whole, || 


| being all that is wanted, 











of all the capacity measures ever constructed by or || 


which the whole earth possesses, viz., the length of |, 
its semi-axis of rotation—what had he arrived at of | 


sure, in a system, let it not be forgotten, which he || 
regarded as one of a Divinely suggested or Inspired | 
metrology? Nothing had he attained to beyond this | 
—that in a certain idolatrous Egyptian temple of nine || 
hundred years later, and situated at distant Karnac, l 
one of the mason’s wooden rules was accidentally || 


being cubed, or multiplied three times into itself, will || 
of the coffer can just hold ;* or, that the coffer was || 
and odd inches, because “ the Karnac linear cubit” | 
It is well to remind our readers, that though John | 
Taylor did print this opinion, it was nearly the ultima ||: 
Thule of his Pyramid studies, and was with little 
wards, as well as by others, to be unfinished. This || 
was consequently the precise point whereat a new | 


mind—unfatigued by all the peculiar trials that the | 
primitive explorer and first real discoverer in these | 





course of things, be expected to be of some assistance || 


after proving the exact and even earth-commensura- | 
bility of its unique and invaluable sacred cubit, im- | 


helplessly to another and merely accidental length- | 
standard of an idolatrous nation for the formation of || 


or its explanation as being an inspired, or even | 


down. Was there no method then by which the’ i 
cubical contents, or hollow size, of the coffer could | 


A little consideration soon || 
showed that there was an hypothesis, and a very || 
promising one, on which it might be done ; for, the || 


i. i, a i i i 
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|| ten-millionth of the earth’s axis of rotation, or fifty 


Pyramid inches, cubed (to express bulk), then divided 
by 10, or reduced to five places of figures in con- 


|| formity with the characteristic build of the Pyramid ; 


| 


and finally multiplied by the earth’s mean-density* in 


| terms of water (to express in the grandest manner the 


dependence of weight on cubic contents combined 
with specific gravity), will give 71,250 of the same 
inches cubed, or the very coffer quantity apparently 
that we are in search of. 

No sooner had this method of accounting, on 


| strictly Great Pyramid principles, for the reputed 


size of the hollow of the coffer been reasoned out, 
than revolutionary statements were spread, that it 
did not measure, as heretofore believed, 71,250, or 
anything near it, but was much closer to 77,250 
cubic inches; this being the result of the very 
scientific measurements made by the many French 


| Academicians who accompanied the first Bonaparte to 


Egypt in 1799—and consequently much more likely to 
be true, it was avowed, than the comparatively rude 
and unscientific measurings taken from time to 
time by those single, wandering, and by the Academy- 
unauthorised travellers who had actually recorded 
71,000 and odd cubic inches only. With whom, then, 
could the burden of so dismal an error lay ? 

With pressing haste, therefore, in those hot and 
close interiors, did the writer, among his earliest 
labours of remeasurement at the Great Pyramid, 
work his way up to the coffer, to test this huge dis- 
crepance among published accounts; but, at the 
very moment of standing over it, and being about to 
apply the fiducial measuring scales, his eye caught 
on something else—on something not alluded to by 
any previous author, and looking for the moment so 
awfully important, nay so utterly subversive of all 
scientific theories yet ventured, that for a time he 
knew not what to do, or in whom to continue to be- 
lieve. Three grim Arabs who were watching his 
every movement from the further depths of the 
granite room, must have thought he had seen an 
“efreet.”” Nor were they very far from the mark ; 


| for had a learned enemy been there to behold, he 
| would have said: 


“There now! Confess you are 
“beaten; for does not that low ledge cut so neatly 
“in the top of the coffer show that there once was 


| “a lid, to what all modern history has been erro- 
| “neously calling a ‘lidless’ box of stone? and a 


“lid, too, it must have been, sliding on in such 





*ie., the density, or heaviness, of all the different 


| materials of which the earth is made up, taken in the 





same proportions in which they exist within it. Thus 
gold is very heavy, iron lighter, stone lighter still, and 
water yet lighter; and it will depend on the comparative 
amounts of each (after the linear size of the earth has been 
ascertained), how much it (the earth) weighs. If the 
whole earth-globe were composed of nothing but water, 
its density or specific-gravity would be called 1:; if of 
ordinary rock, 3°; if of iron, 7°; and if of pure gold, 19: : 
but its actual measure is 5 and a fraction, probably 5:7, 
from which any one may safely infer that there is a great 
deal of the curious, rare, and heavy laid up by the Creator 
in this wondrous abode of man, besides mere barren rock 
and water, either fresh or salt. 









“a manner from one side as to show that the reputed 
*** coffer’ is nothing but a sarcophagusufter all; just 
“a common idolatrous Egyptian sarcophagus to de- 
“posit a dead man’s body in. So pack up your mea- 


| “suring instruments, and get home as speedily as 


*‘youcan. J knew all along that there was never 
“anything scientific or sacred either in this paltry 
“coffer ; and I could have saved you a deal of need- 
‘less trouble, if you had only applied to me at the 
* first.” 

The writer, however, was not to be moved from 
his purpose of careful measurement. He began a 
thorough examination of sizes and shapes of whole as 
well as details; and these, besides proving that the cof- 
fer was “ahead,” in its size, of all known cases of hu- 
man intended sarcophagi throughout Egypt, soon 
showed also pretty clearly that the, “ledge,” which 
looked so fatal at first, was merely a very minor and 
insignificant feature, cut subsequently into part of the 
top of the sides of an originally equal-sided coffer. 
Eliminating, therefore, the said ledge (which, not- 
withstanding the probability that three-quarters of 
the world would stumble at it, was attended with no 
more difficulty than supplying the missing portion of 
the following inscription, or 2 + % = 4), and, mea- 
suring by many portions still happily remaining in- 
tact, the size of the hollow of the vessel as it was 
originally, there came out 71,317 cubic inches; or 
practically, quite close* to the 71,250 required by 
theory ; while the 77,000 and odd of the French 
savants was shown to be nowhere possible, and to have 
been the result only of some most unfortunate, though 
egregious, blunder on their part! 


But a moment of exultation is too often a moment 
of weakness to the exulter; so my fanciful opponent 
steps in with the taunt: ‘ Well! rash and headlong 
“ explorer, what have you accomplished now? Oh! 
“grand result that you have attained as the conclu- 
“sion of all these laborious inquiries; for, have you 
“not now proved to my very hand that the hollow 
‘interior of the coffer measures 71,250 cubic inches 
“nearly? Yes, to my very hand it is that you have 
“brought out this quantity; for what are 71,250 
‘‘ but the cube, or third power almost exactly of two 
“of the well-known cubits of the most ancient and 
‘‘idolatrous city of Memphis, hard by the Pyramids 
“here; seeing that the Memphian cubits have been 
“reckoned at 20°73 inches each ?”’ 

Yes, it was even so indeed : because up to this point 
the number 71,250 suited either of the two theories 
professing to account for the size of the coffer, equally 
well. It was a neck and neck race therefore now 
between the sacred earth-axial standard, with its pro- 
found “mean-density”’ reference, and the profane 
Egyptian, or Memphian, cubit, simply doubled and 
cubed. 

“ Where doctors differ, who shall decide?”’ 
old proverb. But, “when two results, on absolutely 





* An error of no thore than three hundredths of an inch 
in measuring the breadth of the coffer would fully ac- 
count for this difference. 





says the || 
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“ different foundations, come out to the same figure, 
‘how shall we discover which to prefer ?’’ was the 
question just then to be settled at the coffer’s side. 
“How? Why, how otherwise, of course, than by 
“making a still severer examination,’’ thought the 
writer; “ therefore, let usnext,’’ said he, “if we have 
* exhausted the coffer itself, or rather our powers of 
“measuring and ideas of testing it, let us next direct 
“ our attention to the place where it stands, and to 
“its most orderly surroundings.” 

“No occasion for attempting that,” putin my ad- 
versary, “because Sir Isaac Newton has already given 
‘the whole chamber containing the coffer in my 
“favour; stating that the ceiling is composed of 
‘seven whole, and the halves of two other, beams, 
“each of which must be two-and-a-half profane 
“Egyptian cubits broad, to make up the length of 
“theroom; while the breadth of the floor is ten, and 
“the length is twenty, of the self-same cubits in 
“measure ; all which proves that the apartment itself 
“was erected by profane Egyptians for their own 
* purposes only ; and shows that they may rightfully 
“claim the coffer also against any chance comer.” 

* Hold there, if you please,” said the writer; “the 
‘“* modern scientific, and to some extent sacred, theory 
“ allows freely that the Pyramid was erected by the 
“ hands of Egyptian workmen; and that, to facilitate 
“their handicraft proceedings, they were allowed to 
“use their own measures in all unimportant detail ; 
“but that, nevertheless, the same Superior Power 
“which planned the Pyramid, controlled the workmen 
“so effectually as to make them, even when using 
‘* those measures of theirs with more or less looseness, 
“construct with exceeding exactness the symbolisms 
“of other standards and other important relations 
* altogether unsuspected by themselves.” 

**But what is there more important in the con- 
‘struction of a room,” urged my adversary again, 
“than the length and breadth of its floor, and the 
“beams of its ceiling ?”’ 

“There may be something of very much higher 
“ nature,” returned the writer, ‘‘in the ultimate ob- 
‘jects for which the whole building was erected. To 
“ ascertain, however, just now, and merely in a rude, 
“though undoubted, mechanical way, whether the 
“architect of the Great Pyramid—and who is a very 
“ superior person to the mere mason-builders—thought 
‘those cubit references you speak of were of vital 
“consequence to his system, let us see how much 
“trouble he took to have them exact. Of the seven 
“‘whole beams of granite forming the ceiling, no two 
‘** of them are of the same breadth, and one of them 
“ differs from another occasionally by so much as a 
“third part; sothere was no attempt at exactness there. 
*¢ And next, as to the supposed cubits of the floor ; well, 
“they are of the same size there each way, if you 
“assign 20 to the length and 10 to the breadth; yea, 
“of the same size even to the hundredth of an inch; 
“but as that size is only 20°63 inches, the doubling of 
“that gives 41°26, and the cubing of that, according 
** to your own rule, presents you with no more than 
**70,241 cubic inches, or 1,000 too little for the proved 





“ and measured size of the coffer! Bad enough truly; 
“but why did you not mention the height of the 
“room, for height is just as important to be taken | 
“into account as either length or breadth ?” | 

“Oh! you need not look at that,’ my enemy | 
argued, rather anxiously. 

* But it pleases me to look at it,” returned the 
writer; and therewith he found, on measuring, that | 
the profane Egyptian cubit, as just deduced from the | 
floor, did not control the height of the room in any | 
even numbers; for it measured itself therein the odd | 
quantity of 11-2 times nearly ; or, dividing the actual | 
height into 11 parts evenly, such parts, if to be called 
cubits, were 20°91 inches long; which quantity 
doubled and cubed, amounts to 73,140 cubic inches, 
or near 2,000 too much !* 

“Why! what is this?’ next exclaimed the writer, 
astonied with a more exceeding astonishment still, 
as he went up and down a ladder in the King’s 
Chamber, in order to test the correctness of his mea- 
sure for the whole height of the walls. ‘‘' These walls 
“of polished red granite,’’ remarked he, with some- 
thing of the emphasis required by the occasion, 
“these walls, the most solid and admirable the world | 
“has ever seen, are eomposed in a most special and 
“ peculiar manner, as compared with any other wall, 
“floor, or builded surface throughout the Great Pyra- 
“mid; for they are arranged in five equal courses, | 
“which run round the room at the same level, and, | 
“with a single exception, at the same height on every | 
“side, even to the tenth of an inch. This extreme 
“regularity, and in such an intractable material as 
“red granite, in a part of the world, too, more than 
“four hundred miles from any granite quarries, is re- 
‘“‘ markable enough, because both unusual and imply- 
“ing great extra labour and expense; but there 
“being five such courses renders it much more re- 
“markable ; for, what have travellers hitherto been | 
“saying on the point?” 

And therewith the writer seated himself studiously | 
on the floor, and his eyes opened wider and wider, as | 
he read from one learned and world-respected book | 
after another, printed descriptions of the walls of this | 
very King’s Chamber in the Great Pyramid. 

“Right stones flag the ends and sixteen the sides, 
said one book. 

“From the top of it {the wall) descending to the | 
“bottom there are but siz ranges of stone,” said | 
another. 

“Six tiers of stones, of equal breadth, compose the | 
“sides,” averred another. | 

“There are only six ranges of stone from the floor | 

| 
| 








| 
| 
» | 
| 


“to the roof,” repeated another. 

“ Lined all round with broad flat stones, each stone || 
“ascending from the floor to the ceiling ;” that is, 
pronouncing for one course only instead of six, pro- | 
tested another. \ 





~ * Some persons contend also for the profane cubit having || 
been a twelve-millionth, as the sacred cubit was a ten- ! 
millionth, of the earth’s semi-axis of rotation. But such |} 


twelve-millionth amounting to 208333, &c., will not re- | 
present the contents of the coffer nearer than 1,000 inches | 
of the Pyramid. | 
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“ A noble apartment,’’ declared another, confirma- 
tory of the previous author; “and cased with enor- 
“ mous slabs of granite, twenty feet high ;’’ but which 
is ten inches higher than the whole room. 

“An oblong apartment, the sides of which are 
“formed of enormous biocks of granite, reaching from 
“the floor to the ceiling,” asserted another author 
still ; though with more scholars and men of the pen 
in the background, ready to assert that they had 
counted the courses themselves and found them to be 
six; which would give each course a height of 38 
inches only. 

But these violent misstatements in so simple and 
pure a case, proved at last rather too much for the 
writer of the present article;* for he felt such in- 
consistencies left him in a position to finish off the 
more quickly the account of the contest between the 
| sacred and profane cubits; or to prove in honour, and 
in terms, of which of them, the unique and primeval 
| coffer of the same chamber was originally formed 


with its interior hollow of the size we find it still to | 


be. These concluding reasons may therefore be stated 
shortly as follows :— 

(A.) The walls of the coffer’s surrounding chamber 
|| are divided inte five horizontal, equal courses; and 
|| there is a sign of a “ division into five”’ over the door 
of the room outside, as if to call the attention of all 
|| entrants to such a principle as a notable and ruling 
fact in that room. 
| Now a division into five has no place or representa- 
|| tive in the subdivisions in vogue at any historical time 
|| for the profane cubit, either Memphian, Theban, or 
|| Karnac, amongst the Egyptians. 
feature in the sacred cubit, which is the scientific, or 
earth-axis-commensurable, Pyramid cubit. 

(B.) From the lowest course of the room a quantity 
of depth is everywhere taken off, virtually, amount- 
ing to “ five inches.” 

And five inches forms no recognised aliquot part of 
the profane Egyptian cubit, but is one-fifth of the 





earth’s semi-axis of rotation, on which the said sacred 
cubit is formed. 

| (C.) The lowest course of the room, with that five 
inches of depth taken off, measures in cubic contents 
almost precisely fifty times the bulk of the hollow of 
the coffer. 





And fifty has nothing to do with the number of | 


palms, digits, or any other subdivisions ever applied 

to the profane Egyptian cubit—while it is at once the 

exact number of Pyramid inches contained in the 
double sacred cubit referred to, on the sacred or scien- 
| tific hypothesis for the coffer’s bulk. 
(D.) The position of the coffer in the King’s Cham- 
| ber, and of that in the heart of the Pyramid, is un- 
| Meaning for a vessel merely formed to represent the 
| cube of an accidental linear standard ; but is exceed- 


| ingly appropriate for one that is founded on a pro- 





* For the names and titles of their books, see p. 164, 
vol. iii, of the author’s “Life and Work at the Great 
“Pyramid in 1865.” 


But it is a leading | 


sacred cubit, and is the fifty-millionth exactly of the | 


found reference to the specific gravity of all the earth’s 
interior substance. 

(E.) ‘The place of the King’s Chamber inside the 
Great Pyramid is further noteworthy, in that its 
floor rests, according to all the most accurate mea- 
surements yet made, on the fiftieth course of stones 
forming the whole mass of the giant building. All 
the more noteworthy still, when it is found that this 
grand symbolism in favour of the sacred cubit against 
the profane, though now so clearly visible, was most 
carefully concealed from all the world during the 
early ages of history, and was revealed only when the 
outside casing was pulled off, in comparatively recent 
times, by the Arab Sultans of Cairo. 


Thus then had the architect of the Great Pyramid 
provided securely in its internal construction, and for 
when the right day should come, proof on proof, to 
tell the full tale of the coffer, and testify to its high 
derivation in the most thoroughly unmistakable 
manner. A counterfeit presentment had appeared 
theoretically alongside it for a time, but was totally 
unable to answer the requirements of the successive 
features which improved measures and closer exami- 
nations of the ancient structure readily gave. It was 
therefore precisely a case, in the manner of its final 
proof—and, as an eminent philosopher lately remarked 
when he was being shown by his own invention of 
photography some nature-painted pictures of these 
things—“a case of the very stones of the Pyramid 
“ calling out.” And what did they call out ? 

Why, that no one im the Pyramid-building day, by 
human knowledge alone, could have possibly pene- 
| trated to the real reason of the coffer being made of 

the internal size we now find it to be. That it is of 
a size richly symbolic of all those strange and precious 
materials whieh the Creator has enclosed within the 
compass of the earth-ball on which man lives and 
works ; and it, the coffer, did form—in a more worthy 
and scientific manner than has ever been thought of 
since—the original of both capacity, and weight, mea- 
| sure to many favoured branches of mankind. That it 
| rules still the approximate size of our British quarters, 
' tons, and pounds ;* evenas it represented with exact- 

ness not only the laver and four chomers of the 

Hebrews, but the internal size of the most sacred Ark 

of the Covenant as well; and, when multiplied by 

50, the Molten Sea of Solomon also. The coffer, 
| moreover, fulfilled this part, although it was sealed 
| up in the centre of the Pyramid, from the primeval 
| time of its formation down to very recent days; al- 
| though, too, the idolatrous Egyptians neither knew 
| nor cared anything about it. 

This last is indeed a very surprising portion of the 
story, and incites a wish to ascertain when the coffer 
was thus shut up from the light of the Egyptian sky. 








* The interior space of the coffer measures four quarters, 
while the weight of water required to fill that space forms 
the ton, and is divisible into 2,500 lbs., each of which is 
defined in nature as 5 cubic inches of the earth’s mean- 
density, and ,.actically constitutes a pound, one-thirtieth 
only different from the Imperial Avoirdupois pound. 
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“ And will the stones call out that also for you? 
|| put in some one. 

“Certainly,” answered the writer. 

“Then I would exceedingly like to know how they 
|| “ery it out,” returned he, with a thin smile which 
|| did not open his lips. 

“You shall be answered to more than your heart’s 
“content,” said the writer, “in the course of the 
“next three minutes ;”’ and therewith he began as 
follows, upon— 


2. The Date of the Great Pyramid. 


By common consent, Egypt is allowed to have been 
| one of the most ancient of civilized countries, and the 
| Great Pyramid one of its earlier monuments. The 
genuine students, too, of Egyptian hieroglyphical | 
antiquities, who pursue the subject from an intensely 
Egyptian point of view, and are first-rate in their 
knowledge of all the animal deities that were ever in 
vogue throughout the whole Coptic land—these men 


are strong on the above point; and consider that their 
studies have enabled them to penetrate with peculiar 


exclusive and even inalienable right to settle for all 


deal in thousands of years with a freedom and non- 
chalance that rather alarms everyone else. 

Yet neither certainty nor uniformity of results has 
hitherto followed their method of solving the Egyptian 


of the hieroglyphics bring out the same numbers, 
even approximately. Yet they are undoubtedly emi- 
nent men, these modern scholars of ancient Egyptian 





letters ; their science is one of recent origin, of sur- 
| passing difficulty, and their conflicts among them- 
selves are veritable wars of the giants. Let no mere 
ordinary individual, therefore, venture amongst them 


| or their researches. But rather, from some adjacent || 


Bones in front of an Old Tomb on the Pyramid Hill. 


| eminence, let him overlook, if he can, their field of 
| action; and he will then see “hierologist’’ smite 
| “Egyptologist,” and “hieroglyphiologist’” come 
|| down on them both, while slashing blows resound on 
| every side. One combatant stabs his neighbour un- 
| der the fifth rib, with the midnight dagger of an 
| anonymous review; while another horribly rips up 
| his antagonist by open day, in the name, and for the 
cause of “the philosophy of history ;”’ or others, pro- 
|| fiting rather too much by constant studies of antique 
| Egyptian idolaters, rush at their fellows with the | 
| fury of the Ombites and Tentyrites of old; and, in 
the absence of more trenchant weapons, virtually tear 
|| out with gory, dripping fingers each other’s eye-balls, 


| and gloatingly eat up the quivering organs in their | 


literary rage. 

With such scenes before us, therefore, in that de- 
partment of letters—for our guidance, instruction, 
admonition, and improvement—we shall not ourselves 
| attempt any interpretation either of hieroglyphics or 


Taylor’s new method of applying modern science to 
the forms and sizes of the totally unsculptured blocks 
composing the Great Pyramid. 


Great Pyramid, as published within the last few 
years, are something after this fashion :— 





According to Samuel Sharpe 
William Osburn 
Lane and Gardner Wilkinson 2400 
Baron Bunsen 3100 
Lepsius and Brugsch . 
Renan and Mariette Bey... 
Hekekyan Bey 


And the very smallest of our young-lady readers is 
| entitled to remark, that ‘a// these gentlemen cannot 
| “be right.” What then thought the worthy John 
| Taylor ? 
| Why, he subscribed to a result worked out in 1839, 








power and perspicuity into the dim beginnings of the || 
Pharaonic kingdom. They seem to claim, therefore, an | 


other men, the chronology of whatever has been at || 
any time transacted upon the banks of the Nile; and |! 


problem ; seeing that no three independent readers || 


idolatrous temple-records, but keep close to John || 


Now the dates of the very best of the idolatry- 
interpreting Egyptologists, for the building of the || 
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by that eminent astronomer and philosopher, Sir John | alteration depends on the well-known law of “the 
Herschel; who concluded from Colonel Howard | “ Precession of the Equinoxes,” there is no great 
Vyse’s observations, that the entrance-passage of the | difficulty in computing, from the star’s polar-distance 
Great Pyramid had been built at such a vertical now, what the exact time was when it stood at 3° 40’ 
| angle, and in such an azimuth, as to point at the star | from the Pole. That time was accordingly found by 

a Draconis when it was at the lowest part of its daily | Sir John to be in 2160 n.c. nearly. And though 
circle round the Pole ; and in an age when the radius | some men said, “pooh! it’s nothing but a chance 
of that circle, or the star’s distance from the Pole, | “ coincidence ;”’ yet he, on finding that his numbers 
amounted to 3° 40' nearly. The same star’s distance | agreed with the then chief hierologists’ dates, or those 
is now increased to nearly 25 degrees; but as such! of thirty years ago, believed that he had alighted. 
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Interior of King Shafre’s Tomb. 


on the true epoch of the Great Pyramid’s building ; | and in spite of the whole population of Paris rising 
and on the method, also, taken by the architect to | in insurrection against them—“ now we have got a 
, memorialise that event to all posterity. “man who can defend us.”’ 
|| No wonder, therefore, John Taylor gladly adopted And so it was with John Taylor, for a time. But 
|| this result ; for, with Sir John Herschel on his side, | when many years had passed away, there arose the 
|| he must have felt something like Chief Director | world-admired school of German hierolog‘sts ; who, 
Barras, when he was joined by the youthful Napoleon | scorning both astronomy of any and every kind, and 
| Bonaparte—Colonel of Artillery—and said thereupon the hierology of their predecessors also, screwed up— 


to his brother Directors of the then French Republic, | by those very wonderful methods which the late Sir 
ViII—32 
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| George Cornewall Lewis, in his “Ancient Astronomy,” 
| described as known to self-called “ Egyptologists” | | Same instant of the night when a Draconis was cross- | 
| alone—screwed up the Great Pyramid’s date by 1,300 


| years at once. 


While finally, both French and Cai- 
rene hierologists have since then raised the time some 
1,400 years further still; and have been applauded 
for it by that large section of the literary world, 


| which loves to be considered as belonging to the most 
| advanced party of the “long chronology men.” 


These enormous dates, to be sure, have not yet 


| been proved by their authors in any manner intelli- 


gible to the outer world; but, while they all join in 
insisting that they must have “ more elbow-room ”’ to 
place the numerous names of kings which they have 
discovered in the hieroglyphics—there has recently 
been detected a source of inconclusiveness in the a 
Draconis astronomical date, which has made many of 


| those who ought to have been its best friends desert 
| to the opposite side. 


The writer, indeed, did ascertain by his recent 
measures, much more accurately than it was known 
before, that the Great Pyramid had been erected 
under the guidance of astronomical science ; and had 
been placed thereby, four times more accurately than 
the celebrated observatory of Tycho Brahe; and 
also, that the entrance-passage had been pointed at 
a Draconis when crossing the meridian below the 
pole, at a distance of 3° 42’ therefrom. But the 
grievous question which nevertheless puzzled him 


| was, “which of the éwo times of the star being 
| “that distance from the pole, could have been | 


“the one intended to be typified ”” 





dian above the Pole, and south of the Zenith,—at the 


ing north of the Zenith, below the Pole, and at a 
distance of 3° 42’ therefrom in the year 2170 B.c. 

Looking next at the Great Pyramid constructions || 
southward of the entrance-passage, to see if there was || 
anything confirmatory, or the contrary, of this idea | 
of the Pleiades, there stretched away, precisely to the 
south, the long and magnificent Grand Gallery, the 
chief of all this Pyramid’s internal passages; and | 
which, with its seven overlappings, had already || 
occurred to two or three acute individuals as possibly || 
an allusion to those so-called seven stars of primal || 
times, the traditional stars of “sweet influences” to |! 
all nations, viz., the Pleiades. 

But the Pleiades were also, during long ages—and | 
according to some belicfs and customs now so widely 
scattered amongst men in all quarters of the globe as 
to imply a more than human origin or authority,—a | 
method of chronology (a very admirable one too) for 
determining the beginning of the year; and, by no- 
ticing the one particular night of the whole 365 on | 
which that remarkable cluster crossed the Meridian | 
at mitnight. 

Computing, therefore, the absolute* place of the | 
Pleiades for the year 2170 38.c., what was the writer's 
surprise to find that it was ten just in the meridian 
of, and close to, the equinoctial point itself; or, at | 
the beginning of the reckoning of the places of all 
stars by the astronomical system of “Right Ascen- | 
“gsion;” or again, it was in such a position with | 
regard to the sun, that “the year of the Pleiades” in | 


For such two | that one year began accurately, coincidently, and | 


conflicting times there were, seeing that the star’s | signally, with the autumnal equinox; but has ever | 
| since been deviating from it by an accumulating | 


| closest approach to the Pole, and within only 10 
| minutes thereof, occurred near the year 2,800 B.c.; and | 


on that account, both 600 years before such date, 
equally with six hundred years after it, the star must 
have reached (though on opposite sides), by its uniform 
“ precessional”’ displacement, the typical 3° 42’ in- 
dicated by the entrance-passage. 

One great fact, however, confessed by all, yet ho- 
noured by none, came out during the writer’s investi- 
gations, viz., that of the two daily meridian transits of a 
Pole star at 3°42’ from the Pole (viz., thetransits above 
and below the Pole at twelve hours interval every day), 
the entrance-passage marked only one of them ; and 
that one, the /ower and less important! Why was this 
apparent mistake of choice? 

Long stutly of the Pyramid masonry, and remem- 
brance of the many minor occasions of discovering 
that there is hardly anything there by chance, led 
the writer to suggest, “‘ Because when that star was 
“crossing the Meridian below the Pole, another and 
“more important star was crossing the Meridian 
“above the Pole.”’ But, if so, what was that second 
star, and what other star could be so important as 
to outshine the usefulness of a Polar star ? Computing 
for the earlier occasion of a Draconis being 3° 42’ 
from the Pole, nothing could be found ; but comput- 
ing for the latter occasion, the Pleiades appeared 
exactly in the required place ; or crossing the Meri- 
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annual quantity, amounting now to an effect of fifty- | 
nine days of retardation. So that if there was ever a | 
period when the Pleiades method of chronology might | 
with fulness of appropriate reason have been set on | 
foot, and a monument built to commemorate the fact, | 
it should have been no other, and could have been no | 
better, one, than the year typified by the masonry of | 
the entrance-passage and Grand Gallery of the Great | 
Pyramid; or, as we may now say most securely,—by | 
aid of a still further illustration derived from the 
theory, and tested by measuring the precise Latitude | 
of the Great Pyramid,—the year in which that magni- 
ficent monument was founded, viz., the year 2170 B.c., 
and none beside ; the earlier and a Draconis epoch of 
3400 B.c. being excluded just as much as all others. 


The Great Pyramid then has at last spoken out | 
with no uncertain sound in this matter of its date; 
and though its method, after the hints given, is easily 
traceable by the advanced astronomy of modern times, | 
it points to something far above both the capacity | | 
and knowledge of any men or nations then existing, | 
for its origination; in so far admirably confirming 
whatever was concluded from the size and surround. | 
ings of the coffer. 


~ * The previous computation was merely as to its relative 
place compared to « Draconis. 
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Many other points too of a similar tendency we | 


might adduce, and probably would have spent the 
rest of our limited space in elaborating before the 
reader,—if we were able to indulge the same charm- 
ingly innocent, lambkin-like, but partial, disposition as 
that enjoyed by the celebrated Bishop Cumberland, 


| who took so much credit to himself for his book on 


“Scripture weights and measures” being both small 
and easy to read, because he had left out all notice of 


| any opinions contrary to his own. 


But these are sterner times; and, no matter what | 


proofs upon proofs the Pyramid itself enables us to 
bring forward of deepest wisdom and highest majesty 
of thought—such, too, as no man ever dreamed of as 
existing in that building, until the recent numerical 


| measures interpreted by modern science proved it to 
| be so—yea, notwithstanding all this wondrous de- 





monstration, the thunder-cloud of fighting hierologist 
and Egyptologist giants leave their murderous inter- 


| necine frays for a-time, in order to rush down in a 


body upon the puny writer (like a “ Royal Harry”’ 
five-decker bearing down on a miserable little cock- 
boat), and to insist “that whereas the quarry marks 


|| “discovered by Colonel Howard Vyse on some of the 


“inner stones of the Great Pyramid, prove that the 


'| “masonry was built up by the hands of Egyptian 


“ workmen—they, the hierologist giants, will not allow 
“for one instant that any one but an Egyptian could 


|| “have been the planner of the Great Pyramid, or 
|| “could have erected it for any other than thoroughly 
|| “Egyptian objects and Egyptian purposes.” 


Then if these Philo-Mizraite Titans will bring it 
forward again, let us by all means take up their 
favourite fact of the masonry-work of the Great 


|| Pyramid being by Egyptian sands, and let us sce 


|| whereto that leads when impartially and fully dis- 
| cussed, and in connection also with that date which 
| has just been proved by the ipsissima verba of the 


original component stones themselves. 
8. Building of the Great Pyramid. 


The early beginnings of any nation in mason 
building, as well as in any other practical art, 


: Whenever they have been observed and noted within 
|| historical times, have invariably been at first so 
‘| small, so weak, so slow in improvement, and so poor 
|| in growth, that the following general law on the 








| subject was laid down at the last meeting of the 
| British Association for the Advancement of Science 


by the very eminent president thereof, in the follow- 
ing words :— 
“Can it be supposed that the inhabitants of 


| “Central America or of Egypt suddenly, or what is 


“called instinctively, built their cities, carved and 
“ornamented their monuments? If not—if they 
“must have earned to construct such erections—did 
“it not take time to acquire such learning—to invent 
“tools as occasion required—contrivances to raise 
“weights—rules or laws by which men acted in 
“concert to effect the design? Did not all this 
“require time? and if, as the evidences of historical 
“ periods show, invention marches with a geometrical 





*‘ progression, how slow must have been the earlier || 
“steps! If even now, habit and prejudice resulting || 
“therefrom, vested interests, &c., &c., retard for || 
“some time the general application of a new inven- 
“tion, what must have been the degree of retardation 
“among the comparatively uneducated beings which 
“then existed !”’ 

These eloquent sentences of President Grove were 
warmly applauded by the whole British Association ; 
and they do, with little doubt, or perhaps we may 
say with absolute certainty, truly express the deduc- 
tions to be made from all historical experience, re- 
specting what characterises a purely human begin- || 
ning in the practical arts. And one of the examples || 
which was ciced, viz., Egypt, was doubtless intro- 
duced, partly on account of the fame of its Great || 
Pyramid building, and partly because Egypt was 
believed, of all other countries of the earth, to have 
enjoyed an immensely long pre-historic existence in 
the early ages of the world, previous to any of those 
monuments by which it is now generally known. 
That learned scholar, Baron Bunsen, for instance, 
in his world-famous volumes of “Egypt's Place in 
* Universal History,” claims a duration of 6,700 
years of a civilized, well-governed, and prosperous 
Egypt, previous to their kings, of the so-called 
Manetho’s fourth dynasty, under whom or within 
whose reigns the Great Pyramid was built. Actually | 
6,700 years of steady advance for the Egyptian 
nation in all social well-being before the date which | 
even we have ascertained cannot be later than 2,170 | 
z.c. And all this enormous pile of human record, | 
and human experience, and human progress, is said | 
by Baron Bunsen to be proved by “the monu- 
“ments.” 

Now the monuments of Egypt, as the hierologists 
phrase them, are most potent historical witnesses 
when used, as the best of the Egyptologists say they 
always use them, and as they only can be used with 
safety—viz., for contemporary events. And they have | 


| this power, because the Egyptians never reared a 


monument, either large or small, public or private 
(at least, in all their latter and best known national 
days), without insoribing it clearly with letters or | 
their pictured forms both without and within, and over | 
every particle of itssurface: most minutely mention- 
ing too, in such inscriptions, both the circumstances 
under, and the objects for, which the monument was | 
raised, and giving a dedication more or less long 
to the reigning king. Then, too, whatever they | 
did in this way lasted; for as Baron Bunsen himself 
writes :— . 

“In Ugypt nothing of that sort decays. It is not 
“there-as it would be in Europe or india, where, in 
“the former cold and snow, or in the latter heat and 
“rain, destroy ; for Egypt is the monumental land | 
“of the earth, adapted not only for saving its monn- 
“ments from great dilapidation, but for preserving 
“them as perfect.as the day they were erected.” 

Thus wrote Baron Bunsen, the most deeply-read 
scholar of his day, and one who was followed impli- | 
citly by nearly all the classical and literary part of 
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| the world. Wherefore now lect us ask, if not him, at 


least his many surviving friends, admirers, and fol- 
lowers—“ Where, if you please, are all the contempo- 
“rary monuments of those 6,700 years of a civilized, 


|| “well-ruled, Royal Egypt before the days of the 
| “fourth Dynasty ?” 


Yes, indeed, where are they? 
answers, where? For there is not a single contempo- 


|| rary monument of all that alleged period, known to 
| exist throughout the whole Egyptian land. Baron 


Bunsen, too, himself, knew that there was not any- 


| thing of the kind; for he has written, in his first 


| “the oldest in the world.” 


volume, “these monuments of the fourth Dynasty, 
And, more pointedly 


| still, that most erudite hieroglyphic scholar, the cele- 
|| brated Dr. Richard Lepsius, has penned in his pub- 
|| lished letters from Egypt—“ nor have I founda single 


“cartouche that can be safely assigned to a period 
“previous to the fourth Dynasty. The builders of 


| “the Great Pyramid seem to assert their right to 
| “form the commencement of monumental history, even 


| “and monumental writers.” 


“if it be clear that they were not the first builders 
And again, he says— 


| “the Pyramid of Cheops (or the Great Pyramid) to 
| “which the first link in our whole monumental 
| “history is fastened immoveably, not only for Egyp- 


' testably by “the Monuments!” 


“tian, but for universal history.” 
Why what have we here, then! and proved incon- 
We have this, viz., 


that those 6,700 years of reputed Egyptian history 
which have no contemporary monuments to testify 


|| to them—in a country whore all monuments once 


, erected are said never to decay—that those 6,700 
|| years of an asserted king-governed Egypt before the 
| date of 2170 3.c., no matter what great scholars 
| have argued for them, are a myth, a delusion, and a 


; Snare. 


But we have even more than this still, for it 


|| is now testified beforo us, that all the known and 
|| standing Egyptian monuments, degin with the Great 
| Pyramid. Or, that the first and earliest of all these 
| monuments, according to Dr. Lepsius, is also the one 


which is the greatest, and best built, and most scien- 


| tifically designed of them all. 





| 
| 


But such a thing is impossible according to the 
law of human beginnings, as laid down so approvedly 
to the British Association by their eminent spokes- 
man. According to his well-turned sentences the 
Egyptians could not have begun “ suddenly, or what 
“is called instinctively,” to build any of their monu- 
ments, and least of all that one monument, the Great 
Pyramid, which is at once the largest and best of all 
the monuments both of their own country and the 
whole world. But, that they did so, is nevertheless 
the huge and ponderous fact according to the testi- 
mony of the foremost and best of all hierologists who 


|| have visited the ancient land. What then can we, and 


all other men who have already adopted President 
Grove’s law of human beginnings, and praised it for 
its perfect truth—so far as it goes—what can we say 
in the dilemma wherein we are now enclosed ? 

There are two courses open to us. 





| First, if we will insist on refusing to allow any- 
| 


And echo simply | 


| thing but human agency, ever to have operated | 
amongst men in Egypt—we are driven up into a | 
| hopeless corner of confusion, defeat, and despair, in | 


| company with M. Renan of Paris; who, on this very 
| question has written :—“ And when one thinks of 
| this civilization of the fourth Dynasty, which had 
“no known infancy; that this art, of which there 
“remain innumerable monuments, had no archaic 
“period; that the Egypt of Cheops and Chephren 


“in a sense to all which followed,—on est pris de 
“ vertige, one is seized with dizziness.” 
Second, if, on the other hand, we choose to allow, 


“wonders in the land of Egypt and in other lands 
“even unto this day;’’ then we may say in those 
words of William Osburn, which he uses in his dis- 


with which the Egyptian monuments begin full and 


the fourth Dynasty, yet of times very close thereto— 
we may say with him :— 


“in the annals of mankind. It tells how the ancient 


‘it the cares, the fears, the designs, of the leaders 
“ under whose standards the Mizraites first marched 
‘‘ westward before the mysterious impulse that drove 
“them forth from the fertile plains of the Euphrates. 
“They fled before it, nor dared to tarry on the grassy 
“banks of Jordan, nor in the shady valleys of Judah, 
“nor by the waters of Siloah, that flow softly. 
“voice of a greater than man sounded in their ears. 


“and they dared not disobey. They braved the 
perils and privations of a journey over an unknown 


“ sued after them had destined them to populate.” 

“The only true pre-historic or pre-monumental 
“(and therefore pre-Great Pyramid) period of 
“Egypt,” adds W. Osburn, “ is the emigration from 
“Shinar.” 


4, Egyptian Human-kind. 


And what sort of men were those who arrived 
thus suddenly on the banks of the Nile, and near the 
apex of the Delta, about the year 2200 B.c.? 

Fortunately we can ascertain that for ourselves, 
without the aid of any intervening historians, and 


certainly still existed, covered with inscriptions and 
filled with priests; but the priests of Egypt concealed 
everything they could from the mass of the people; 
and from strangers more particularly, presenting 
them instead with mystery and deceit. While the 
inscriptions, being public inscriptions, had been 














* (or of the kings of the Great Pyramid) is superior || 


or find that we are forced to admit, that a power || 
above man did, of old, occasionally “set signs and || 


cussion of this same fact, or the positive suddenness 





complete with the works, if not always exactly of || 


“ This recovered history of the colonization of the | 
“valley of the Nile, is not without its use or interest | 


“monarchies were first planted. We trace beneath | 


The || 


“The terror of an invisible power awed their spirits, || 


“desert, before the same fearful impulse ; nor were || 
“they allowed to rest, until they had reached the || 
“ uttermost borders of the land, which He who pur- | 


least of all, those belonging to Greek and Roman | 
times. Then, Egypt was altogether misunderstood. | 
Memnonian, and many other temples and palaces | 
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composed according to order of the reigning king; 
and he, an absolute, tyrannical despot. Wherefore 
those public inscriptions were, as a very honest 
Frenchman has recently said, “the Moniteur of the 
“time ; and false by consequence.” 

But since those remote classical days, the tombs of 
innumerable private individuals have been dis- 
covered, deep buried in the bowels of the rocky 
hills ; and have rendered up, in their inscriptions, the 
opposite side to the Government story. Now there- 
fore, at last, there is a prospect of getting at the real 
history of Egypt, because we have at length both 
sides of the question. At once then we enter some of 
these tombs, so abundant on and about the hill of the 
Great Pyramid; and find them to be of the oldest 
tombs in all Egypt, yet not older than the Great 

Pyramid, indeed, seldom quite so old. 
| An austere set of chocolate brown men were the 
|| builders of these tombs ;—for their pictures of them- 
! selves are numerous, and have kept admirably,— 
| showing their features to have been something be- 
|| tween modern European and Asiutic. Their clothing 
|| not very abundant. Seldom indeed more than a kilt 
of white linen cloth; and not always that; though 
there is generally a necklace of blue and white glass 
beads, and invariably is there a wig—a huge, thick, 
moppy, fuzzy, black wig; for a wig was truly a 
great institution in the Egyptian land from its 
earliest days. 

But these men, though so very simply attired, are 
not mere innocent and primitive children of nature 
for all that. On the contrary, everywhere through- 
out the pictured scenes on the walls of these ancient 
tombs, order, method, and administration are the rule 
of the day. Whether engaged in agriculture, pas- 
toral cares, hunting, fishing, building, manufactur- 
ing furniture or anything else, system is evident. 
Everything is done on a great scale, and done by the 
mass and multitude of subservient people for the 
benefit of the prince, who rules them all with a rod 
ofiron. No labour-saving machines are allowed, not 
even a handle to a hammer, or a rubber to a polisher 
of stone or wood; extra exertion of his own muscles 
and wear of his vital tissues by the workman must 
make up for all his master’s deficiencies of stores. 
| And whatever the employment, or whatever the pro- 
| duce being brought to be laid at the prince’s feet, 
| there are always scribes in attendance to take down the 
| exact amount in writing on the propertyrolls: and 
| always are there other men too, ready at hand, to throw 
down on the ground that unlucky or unprofitable ser- 
| vant who having least to show, is thereupon beaten 
| with sticks from one end of his body to the other. 
| No idleness was there in old Egypt; no escape 

even for the weak, the maimed, or the halt: some 

sort of appropriate work was found for even the most 
| miserable wretch ; and over some such poor cripple’s 

head, bent double at his hard labour, may often be 

read the hopeless, heart-breaking inscription—“ Slave, 
“born in the house, registered in the books of the 
“house for ever.” 




















Throughout hundreds and hundreds of these pic- 
tures you may look, and not a single case will ever be 
met with, of a poor man enjoying himself under his 
own vine and his own fig-tree. The many are 
always being sacrificed for the few; and those few a 
gaunt, saturnine set. From the first were they most 
determined idolaters and worshippers of animal gods ; 
but in spite of all their power, and all their wealth 
and practical skill too,—as well in the guling of men 
as the execution of work,—abject slaves of the super- 
natural. For ever making to themselves new gods 
for their own defence, for ever justifying themselves ; 
but still thinking that they are tyrannized over by a 
Supreme Being, and therefore turning round and 
tyrannizing over every one in their neighbourhood. A 
land of agricultural plenty, it ought to have been 
“merry Egypt;’’ but it became instead,.under those 
rulers, a land of bondage to all the human race. 


By visiting tombs further up the valley of Egypt 
than, the Pyramid region,—such as the tombs in suc- 
cession of Beni-hassan, Abydos, Tel-el-Amarna, and 
more especially of Thebes, Luxor, and Karnac,— 
you come on memorials of later and later dynasties. 
Let us then at once enter those of Thebes, which record 
scenesof the eighteenth and nincteenth Dynasties. The 
same genus of men are here, evidently by their looks, 
as those who lived a thousand years earlier near the 
Memphis capital ; but an immense change has taken 
place in some of their circumstances. At Memphis 
and the Pyramids you seldom heard principally of the 
king,—but everywhere of sturdy landholders denomi- 
nated princes. 
have entirely gone, and the king is all in all: the whole 
population seems only to live in order to serve and 
adore him. How then did such a change come to 
pass, with so steady and conservative a people as the 
Egyptians usually were ? 

It was the effect of the policy of Joseph, which has 
taken place in the interval. 


ae 


But in the nineteenth Dynasty these | 















For, precisely as de- | 


scribed in the Bible, he bought the people, their lands, 


their cattle, and themselves too, and gave them into 
the hand of Pharaoh. 

But it is also said, “only the land of the priests, 
“that he bought not.” And how did they use their 


guaranteed liberty and protected wealth ? By making | 
the most astounding increase of pricstcraft and idol- | 


atry. Animal gods did exist toa moderate extent 
amongst Egyptians under the fourth Dynasty, but 
under the nineteenth Dynasty they had so immensely 
increased that, as M. Renan well remarks, the in- 
teriors of all the temples and tombs at that date seem 
positively “invaded by a whole pantheon, the most 
“horrible and ridiculous that the human mind has 
“ever invented.” Yes, indeed, and these were the 
inventions which, with a certain amount of statecraft 
and a sufficiency of handicraft, formed the celebrated 
“wisdom” of the ancient Egyptians. For, either of 
pure religion or of high science, there was nothing 
whatever amongst them. 
C. PIAZZI SMYTH. 
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ON THE KINDLY TREATMENT OF OTHER MEN’S IMPERFECTIONS. 


Tux world is not altogether what we should like 
it to be, and the life of man is a constant struggle to 
remedy and overcome its imperfections. The wind 
is almost always on our beam, and we have to tack 
and shift our sails incessantly, to make any headway. 
In our conflict with material difficulties, we have 
learnt how to achieve great results by very imperfect 
instruments. The farmer asks science to supply the 
deficiencies of the soil. The sailor makes careful 
allowances for the variations of the needle. The 
artist in the precious metals, when he discovers that 
pure gold is too soft for his work does not throw it 
aside, but hardens it with alloy. 

To accept men for what they are and to make the 
best of them, is not so easy. We get impatient and 
irritable when their tempers, their prejudices, their 
| follies disturb our plans, and give us what we think 
unnecessary trouble. 

We should remember, however, that sinmay remain 
in the most devout and saintly souls. We acknowledge 
this in church, but in practical life we are apt to 
forget it. Human nature is so complex a thing, that 
| as in the worst men there is generally left some trace 
| of goodness, so in the best there is generally left 
| some stain of evil. To our surprise and joy we now 
| and then “ gather grapes of thorns;” and now and 
| then our hands are scratched and torn when we are 
| expecting to pluck the ripe clusters of the vine. Both 
charity and justice require us to recognise the neces- 
| sary limits and exceptions to the general truth, that 
“a good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, neither 
|| can a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit.” 
| It does not follow that because a man has some 
grave faults therefore he has not great virtues. Even 

| in the most highly cultivated countries there are 
|| tracts of land which have never been brought under 
the plough ; it is just so with the characters of some 
men—perhaps of most men; there are patches of 
| waste ground lying here and there utterly useless— 
offensive to the eye, and covered, not with wholesome 
'| corn, but with briars, and nettles, and weeds of 
|| poisonous quality. And there may be real and most 
resolute righteousness in men who are most ungra- 
cious in their manner and speech ; just as there is 
sometimes sturdy vigour in a tree which is so crooked 
and perverse in its growth, as to be quite destitute of 
grace and nobleness ; an unhappy twist which it re- 

| ceived when young, a certain hardness in the soil, or 

| constant exposure to the stress of an unkindly wind, 
|| has fatally injured the beauty of its form, though it 
has fought a brave and successful fight for life. Then 
there are people whose moral character is neither 
| unlovely nor seriously defective, but whose innocent 
| “ infirmities” are most vexatious and annoying. 


We ourselves are in all probability very much 
| like the rest of mankind. When we have learned 
; what our own imperfections are, there is no great 





difficulty in knowing how to treat them; but how 
are we to treat the imperfections—moral and intellec- 
tual—of our wives and husbands, brothers and sisters, |: 
parents and children; of our neighbours, of the men 
with whom we act on the committees of hospitals, of 
clerks and workmen, of the ministers of religion, of 
the people with whom we worship? The question 
is not altogether an easy one, and the answer must, | 
of course, be varied and modified by the very various | 
relations in which we stand to them by their age, || 
rank, and official position. But even in the case of || 
our equals it is not always clear what we should do. | 
There is sometimes a conflict of duties. If it is a | 
duty to be patient with the dull and the stupid, it is || 
often necessary if public work is to be done, and if | 
the men themselves are to be saved from absurdity | 
and mischief, to give them sharp words, and lay | 
upon them a heavy hand. Gentleness and forbear- | 
ance must sometimes give place to firmness, and to | 
the authority which rightfully belongs to a clear || 
brain and a resolute will. If it is a duty to be mer- | 
ciful to the sins of men, and to forgive them “as || 
God for Christ’s sake has forgiven us,” it is also a | 
duty to be just, and to call good and evil by their 
right names. We can be under no obligation to |. 
form a false judgment of the character and conduct 
even of those we love best; the utmost that rever- 
ence for age, and for the prerogatives which belong 
to those who have natural claims on our affectionate | 
loyalty, can require is, that we should form no judg- | 
ment at all. If people about us are doing wrong, it 
cannot be our duty to think that they are doing right. 
If they are covetous, cowardly, and untruthful, we 
cannot be required to think them liberal, courageous, | 
and honest. We must think of them as they are; | 
and, if we speak at all, we must speak of them as | 
we think. 
There is a degenerate charity which corrupts the | 
integrity of conscience and destroys all her vigour. 
To excuse, to palliate, to explain away the offences 
of other men, is often the first step towards thinking 
lightly of our own: it is a kind of atonement for 
tolerating imperfections in ourselves; we shrink 
from condemning the sins of others, because we know | 
that we judge our own sins too leniently. And to 
treat wrong-doing lightly, is to spare an individual 
at the cost of impairing the moral spirit of a whole | 
community. Civil and criminal laws derive their | 
chief force, not from the physical power of the legis- | 
lation or the severity of the threatened penalties, | 
but from the strong and universal consent of the 
people: when the mind of the nation changes, laws 
become obsolete and ineffective without being for- 
mally repealed ; and moral obligations are practically | 
suppressed or sustained by the common opinion and 
feeling of society. A hearty hatred and stern 
condemnation of evil, is the best earthly ally of con- 
science; a general tolerance of it is her worst and 
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most insidious foe. To keep the moral tone of society 
healthy and vigorous, there must be the expression, 
in words and deeds, of an intense disgust and con- 
tempt for selfishness, meanness, and falsehood ; purity 
must be honoured, and impurity followed with certain 
disgrace. 


And yet charity “‘ endureth all things ;’’ we are 
to “ give place unto wrath ;”” when we “ do well and 
suffer for it,” we are to “take it patiently ;”’ we are 
to “judge not that we be not judged.” 

The lines which separate rival duties are not 
sharp and straight like the boundaries of American 
states and territories in the West, which run along 


|| @ parallel of latitude, and may be drawn on a map 


with a ruler and compasses; they are like the boun- 


|| daries between European kingdoms, which follow the 
|| irregular course of a river and the vagrant windings 


of a brook, stretch along the sky-line of a mountain 
range, or bend to the shores of a lake. All that can 
be given for practical guidance, is a statement of 


| general principles; and these must be intelligently 


applied by the conscience and judgment to cases as 
they arise. 


The imperfections of men which require kindly 
treatment may be divided imto three classes : those 
which are not sins at all, and are yet very 
troublesome and often exceedingly hard to bear; 
those which lie on the border line between’ innocent 
infirmities and moral faults; those which are posi- 
tively sinful, and yet consistent with general in- 


| tegrity and excellence of character. About men who 


are altogether bad, I do not propose to say anything 


|| in this paper. 


Perhaps it is most easy to treat generously the 





|| to exaggerate. 





|| imperfections which involve most guilt, and most 
|| difficult to tolerate the imperfections which involve 
|| no guilt at all. How hard it is, for instance, to be 
'| kindly or even just to men who are intellectually 
|| obtuse and dull. The reality and seriousness of the 


| trouble they give it is impossible to deny and difficult 
There are men who are always mis- 
| understanding what they have to do, or the way in 

which they have to do it. They are very slow in 
| comprehending what we say to them, and when, as 
| the result of tedious and repeated explanations, they 


| 
| 
| 


|| have caught a glimpse of our meaning, they seem 


| quite unable to retain it. They weary and exhaust 
| the patience of the most gentle and enduring of their 
| friends, by relapsing into mistakes which have been 
| @ hundred times corrected. They are often good- 
hearted and devout, but so deficient in clearness 
| and quickness of vision, that they irritate more 
active-minded people almost beyond endurance. 
The only true wisdom is to accept the inevitable, 
| and, if we wish to “ fulfil the law of Christ,” we 
shall bear it as cheerfully as we can. No keen 
shafts of angry contempt will make these unfor- 
tunate men a whit more rational. You cannot 
| Sting them into cleverness. You may annoy them by 
showing your impatience and making them feel it, 





but you cannot change them. You should remember 
that your quickness is as great a trouble to them as 
their slowness to you. If you and they have to 
live and work together, the sooner you accept them 
for what they are, the better it will be for both 
parties. It may be almost unendurable to you, who 
commonly travel express, to be doomed for fifty miles 
to the misery of a “ parliamentary ;” but when this 
is your fate, it is of no use stamping your feet and 
knitting your brows and getting out of temper. 
You must take weak men as you find them, and 
place your strength at the service of their weakness. 
If they are blind, it is for you to see for them and to 
keep them out of harm’s way ; if they are lame, it is 
for you to let them lean on your arm and to moderate 
your own speed to theirs. 

There is nothing else to be done; no fuming and 
fretting will make any difference ; by gentleness and 
patience you will serve yourself best as well as them. 
Sometimes, too, these heavy, dull-eyed people have 
real solid sense to which our conceit blinds us. The 
leaden casket sometimes contains the jewel. By 
self-restraint and forbearance, we can sometimes get 
substantial service from men whom in our haste we 
thought hopelessly stupid. 

There is another class of persons who severely try 
the temper, but who have the strongest claims to 
kindliness—persons who are very far from being 
deficient in intellectual force, but who have picked 
up odd crotchets, or have caught a positive craze 
about something that seems important to no mortal 
on earth except themselves. The most beautiful 
marble sometimes has a ‘‘ fault” in it ; and the most 
vigorous minds are sometimes the victims, on asolitary 
point, of grotesque and absurd delusions. We show 
a great want of discernment if we do not recognise 
the general soundness of their judgment, and their 
right to consideration and respect, spite of their 
peculiarities ; and we show an inordinate self-con- 
fidence if we are always endeavouring to put them 
right. A little humouring of their folly when we 
come across it, and habitual vigilance to keep as far 
out of its way as possible, will make our life with 
these people run smoothly. If you are obliged to 
drive a horse which always shies when passing a 
particular gate, you will try, if you can, not to pass 
it; or if you have no choice, you will try to “‘occupy 
his mind”’ with something else when it is in sight. 
If men always treated their friends as wisely and 
considerately as they treat their horses, the world 
would be saved very much needless ill-temper and 
irritation. 

Forbearance still gentler is due to those whose 
consciences are morbidly sensitive, or who have 
come under the tyranny of severe conceptions of the 
divine law, and of the Christian life, which to a man 
of robust and magnanimous faith are inexplicable. 
No doubt there are limits beyond which St. Paul's 
principle, that ‘“‘ we who are strong ought to bear the 
infirmities of the weak, and not to please ourselves,” 
should not be pressed. But we violate the obliga- 
tions of Christian charity if we treat the “ weak” 
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i} mess. There are people whose religious conceit and 
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| founder and larger views of the true idea of Chris- 
| tian perfection. 


| Christ, we shall never taunt them, or fling out 


| noticed are morally blameless ; 
| which lie on the border land between innocent weak- 


| we are not likely to treat harshly. 


| peach the validity of our excuses, we say—and it is 
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contemptuously. We may try to win them away 
from their intense self-consciousness by the healthy 
contagion of a more vigorous life. We may 
try to lead them away from their formalism to pro- 


We may try to reason them out 
of their ignoble and ungenerous thoughts of God. 
But if we know anything of the compassion of 


easy sarcasms at their scrupulosity and narrow- 


hardness of heart may be most legitimately and 
effectively attacked by weapons like these; they 
ceserve no respect, and should have none; they need 
to be taught that their pretensions do not impose 
upon us. But God forbid that sincere and humble 
men, in whom self-distrust and self-reproach have 
darkened all joy and ruined all peace, should be 
treated thus contemptuously. Their needless fears 
and scruples may be a cause of annoyance to us, as 
well as of misery to themselves ; but their weakness | 
appeals to our pity, and we must bear with it, and 
do what we can to strengthen, not to crush it. 


The forms of imperfection which have been already 
there are others 
ness and positive guilt. ‘These, for the most part, 

When, for instance, protracted sickness brings 
weariness, and discontent, and repining, and the 
kindest heart seems sometimes embittered, and no- 
thing can give pleasure or allay discontent, most of 
us, it is to be hoped, find it easy to be gentle and 
patient. No doubt there may be sin in this in- 
ability to endure the monotonous days and nights of 
the sick-room with quiet cheerfulness; but the suf- 
fering and the weakness charm our severer thoughts 
away. Though perhaps strict moralists might im- 


right for us to say it—that our friend is not himself; 
that in his physical prostration he is not responsible 
for his restlessness and irritability ; that when health 
and strength come back all will be well again. 

The same kindliness and forbearance are some- 
times due to men who ought, perhaps, to be in the 
sick-room, or better still, far away from home, 
among the mountains or on the sea; but who are 
obliged to remain in their counting-house or their 
“works,” maintaining a desperate struggle against 
serious disasters. Night after night they come 
home exhausted with anxiety; day after day the 
fever is kindling on their brain, and only the most 
resolute self-control keeps it down; they are 
haunted with incessant fears; for weeks they never 
know what it is to have a single hour’s healthy rest. 
How can they help being sometimes sharp and reck- 
less in their words? What leisure and freedom of 
soul have they for the courtesies and charities of life ? 
Even in such circumstances some men seem to re- 
main perfect masters of themselves. 
altogether absorbed in their cares. 


They are not 
They can still 





be courteous, considerate, and even genial. But it | 


is almost too much to expect that the preternatural 
peace, “ which the world cannot give, and cannot 
take away,” though it may dwell in the heart, will 


always be revealed in the words and actions of ex. | 
Such men deserve at least || 
as much forbearance as though they were passing || 


cited and harassed men. 


through a painful and perilous illness. They resent 
as unjust, spite of themselves, the sensitiveness which | 


people who know nothing of their troubles manifest || 


at their occasional petulance ; but that petulance is 


not only soothed, it is condemned by their own con- || 
sciences, when it is patiently borne with and magna- | 


nimously overlooked. 


The transition is easy to the infirmities which | 
Nothing is sadder than to see a 
vigorous mind gradually sinking into feebleness, and | 


come from old age. 


a noble nature yielding to selfishness, suspicion, and 


little meannesses, under the pressure of accumulating || 


years. Remember what the old man was in the | 


ardour of his youth and the energy of his middle life ; 
Treat him reve- || 


forget what he seems to be now. 


rently, as you would the ruins of a cathedral. Here 


and there, though the walls are shattered and the || 
arches broken, you may see the fragments of massive || 
columns ; and even the exquisite tracery, where it has | 
been sheltered from wind and rain, has not alto- | 
You believe that though the | 
temple is destroyed, Christ will “raise it again” in | 
more than its former stateliness and splendour. || 
“Walk by faith” and by memory, “ not by sight.” || 
Believe that the abounding and fruitful life you saw 


gether disappeared. 


last summer and autumn, will reappear when the || 


spring returns, and in the “winter” of his “ dis- } 


content” let the old man be still honoured and i 
loved. 


And if sorrow and misfortune have strangely al- || 
tered those who were charming and bright in other || 
years, the imperfections which you cannot help || 
recognising should not repel your kindliness or pro- || 
Delicacy and refinement of cha- || 


voke impatience. 
racter are hard to keep in sordid circumstances. || 
Poverty, if it continues long, will often embitter the 
sweetest temper, and make the most generous cynical. || 
The bereaved and the lonely are in danger of having 
all their thoughts concentrated in their own grief || 


and desolation, and of making unreasonable and ex- || 


orbitant claims on the time and sympathy of those 
they love. They become moody in their solitude. | 
‘They are quick to catch the faintest signs of neglect. 
They morbidly exaggerate, and often interpret most 
unjustly, words spoken inconsiderately, but with no 
evil intent. We must not expect all who suffer to | 
become saints; we must think of the weakness of 
human nature; we must not. be surprised that im- 
perfections of character are revealed by fiery trial, of 
which nothing was known or suspected before ; and 
we must not forget how much that is good and love- 
able is still left. The infirmities of the unfortunate 
may pass the line which separates innocent weak- 
nesses from a temper and spirit which deserve rebuke 


and condemnation; but we must not draw the line ] 
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|| right we shall not seriously fail. 
|| men will often be betrayed into sin, is implied in all 
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too rigidly—with them it is safest to err on the side 
of charity. 

Then, again, there are real faults which lie so near 
kindred excellencies that a generous man will some- 
times almost forget that they are faults at all. 
“ Noble natures,” as Lord Lytton says, “are liable 
to be led astray by their favourite virtues; for it is 
the proverbial tendency of a virtue to fuse itself into 
its neighbouring vice.” Self-will is often only the 
exaggeration of moral and intellectual vigour ; often, 
too, there are traces of this vice in a man’s bearing 
and modes of speech long after the vice itself has been 
completely subdued. Recklessness is the exaggeration 
of ardour and courage. Coldness often comes from 
humility and self-distrust. Mgotism and vanity are 
often the mere spray thrown up by frankness, can- 
dour, and a child-like confidence in the goodness of 
heart of all mankind. 

No doubt it would be better if we could have the 
good without the evil which seems to be almost inse- 
parable from it ; but when the evil which is in a man 
is really the exaggeration of his special type of good- 
ness, it is neither rational, nor just, nor charitable, to 
censure him without reserve and qualification. There 
are faults of which some men have not virtue enough 
to be capable. 


The treatment of those graver offences, which 
sometimes mar the character of really good people, 
involves few ethical difficulties; if our hearts are 
That even good 


| our prayers and in all our dogmatic teaching. If 


| irreligious. 


we are not prepared to acknowledge that there may 
be a deep and fervent love of God and yet frequent 
transgression of the law, we should cease to confess 
sin in the public devotions of the Church, and should 
invoke God’s pardon only for those who are altogether 
There are precepts scattered throughout 
the New Testament which would have had no place 
there, if as soon as men accepted the authority of 
Christ they were sure to keep all His commandments. 
Not merely to those who have no Christian life, but 


| to those who have received “‘ power to become the 
| sons of God,” and who, in the highest meaning of 


the words, are “ our brethren in Christ,’ we have to 
show long-suffering and forbearance. We are to 


|| forgive them their trespasses; but where there is no 


| sin forgiveness is impossible. 


The estrangement which separates Christian men 


| from each other for years, because one of them has 


been guilty of wrong towards the other, or, as fre- 
quently happens, because there has been mutual 
injury, and both have been greatly at fault, is alto- 
gether indefensible: it cannot even be palliated or 
excused. The refusal to pardon is almost as grave 
asin as the original offence; sometimes it is a still 
darker and more ominous sign of the absence of the 
spirit of Christ. Noris the mere cessation of positive 
enmity, an adequate fulfilment of Christian law. 
What magnanimity there is in God’s forgiveness ! 
He retains no trace of anger. He forgets our sin and 





casts it behind His back. It vanishes like a cloud 
from the summer sky, and leaves the brightness of 
heaven without a shadow or astain. He trusts us 
again with all His former confidence. He never 
upbraids. And we, in the very matter of mutual 
forgiveness, are charged to “ be followers of God.” 

We have not forgiven a man merely because our 
ill-feeling towards him has died out. What has been 
done by the mere lapse of time, and by the fading 
away from the imagination of a vivid apprehension 
of the wrong we suffered, is not to be set to the 
credit of our Christian charity. We trust God to 
forgive us when the offence is still fresh, to pardon at 
night the sin which has been committed since the 
morning; and His prompt and eager mercy is to be 
a law to us. 

Some men, oddly enough, think that they show 
a very generous spirit when they are willing to “ re- 
ceive explanations” of an injury which has provoked 
their anger. But this is to be barely just. If what 
seemed a wrong can be explained, it requires no for- 
giveness. What would be our condition if God’s 
mercy went no further than this—“ a willingness to 
receive explanations?”’ It is only where a grave 
offence has been really committed, an offence which 
cannot be shown to have been only apparent or acci- 
dental, that there is any occasion for pardon. 

Is it necessary to protest against the wickedness of 
making the very form of Christian forgiveness the 
vehicle of revenge? There isan ostentatious display 
of magnanimity, a parade of generosity, a loud pro- 
fession of freedom from all angry and hostile feelings, 
which is as alien as possible from the spirit with 
which we ought to show mercy, even to those who 
have incurred serious blame, and inflicted upon -us 
serious injury. The ceremonial of pardon is some- 
times nothing more than the last and most cruel 
punishment for the wrong. It is a re-proclamation 
of the offence with all the circumstances which 
aggravated it. It is only another way of pronouncing 
sentence on the crime. It is an assertion of the 
transcendent moral superiority of the injured person, 
and an invitation to the wrong-doer to confess not 
his own faults merely, but the immaculate and shin- 
ing virtues of the saint who pardonsit. Surely, when 
‘we forgive men that trespass against us,” we should 
remember our own trespasses, which need forgiveness 
both from man and God; it is not the time for the 
insulting assertion of our superior goodness. There 
are some men whose revenge is less bitter and more 
tolerable than their pardon. 


To reach the perfection of that spirit of mercy 
which the example and precepts of Christ alike in- 
culcate, may seem quite beyond our mortal strength, 
and we may sometimes be ready to say, that this is 
an attainment which is possible only to those who 
have escaped from the necessary infirmities of our pre- 
sent condition, and been transformed into the image 
of God by the open vision of His glory. But we 
should remember that we shall have no opportunity 
for the forgiveness of injuries in heaven ; and it ma; 
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be am additional motive to the cultivation of this 
form of Christian charity, that the mercy which we 
sometimes speak of as the brightest of the Divine 
perfections can never be manifested by us at all, if we 
do not manifest it here. Many other elements of 
holiness are destined to immortal development and 
activity; if they are dwarfed and imperfect in this 
life, they will have eternity in which to unfold their 
strength and beauty. But in a world where there 





will be no sin, mutual forbearance and forgiveness 


can have no place. Charity “abideth” for ever; 
but this particular fruit of the noblest of Christian 
graces can blossom and ripen only amidst the fitful 
sunshine, and the clouds and storms of this inferior 
state. There are many of the loftiest virtues of the 
Christian character—and this is one of them—which 
in some of their fairest and noblest forms must be 
revealed in the brief and troubled years of our 
earthly life, or they will be for ever beyond our 
reach. 
R. W. DALE. 





THE JEWS 


Prior to the first French Revolution the history | 
of the Jews in France seems to have had little to 
distinguish it from their history in other Roman 
Catholic countries in Europe. Injustice and oppres- 
sion were the badge of the race. If a monarch 
with any liberality of ideas granted to his Jewish 
subjects just and reasonable protection, or endeavoured 
to put them on something like a legal equality with 
the rest of the nation, his successor almost invariably 
adopted a contrary policy, and by increased oppres- 
sion succeeded in neutralizing the little good his | 
predecessor might have effected. Unfortunately, the 
results of the despotism which had for so many years 
been practised on the French Jews, were not only | 
traceable in their physical, but also in their moral 
condition. Few would imagine that the high-minded 
and honourable men, who now form the Jewish 
community in the city of Paris, are the descendants 
of the degraded race which, before the Revolution, 
had been subjected to so much oppression. True, 
from time to time men of high ability and great 
worth arose among them, who, proclaiming the 
first principles taught by their creed, and proving 
| themselves fully equal to any other portion of the 
French people, demanded their recognition as citi- 
zens in the eyes of the law. ‘Their applications, 
however, were rarely listened to; and even when 
they did get a hearing, their arguments were received 
with suspicion, and litile justice was ever done them. 

So strong in Paris were the prejudices against the 
| Jews, that even after the breaking out of the Revo- 
|| lution, they appear to have had the greatest difficulty 
| in placing themselves on an equal footing with their 











fellow citizens. And this, it must be remembered, | 
was in spite of the declaration of rights in the pre- 
|| amble of the constitution of 1791, which stated that 
| in future no one should be punished or troubled 
|! for his religious opinions, so long as they were not 
| antagonistic to public order and law. Nor did the | 
|| opposition shown them arise solely from religious | 
| bigotry. On the contrary, many of the Roman Catholic 
|| clergy, among whom may be especially named the 
| Abbés Gregoire, Mulot, and Bertolio (all of whom | 
| had made themselves well acquainted with the doe- 
|| trines of the Jewish creed), maintained in the sittings | 
of the Assembly of Representatives the rights of the 


| necessity too frequently passes away when that neces- 


| We feel that to repay may reduce the debtor to @ 
| state of penury, while the creditor may still live in 


IN PARIS. 


Jews to perfect political equality. But the concessions 
which were made to them were obtained with the 
greatest difficulty, and did not amount to the fulladmis- 
sion of their perfect rights as citizens of the Republic. 
Under the imperial power of Napoleon, however, a 
vast change for the better took place in the condition 
of the Jews of France. In consequence of the re- 
peated applications made im their favour, as well as | 
the patriotism they had shown during the wars of the || 
Republic (for many of the most famous generals of 
France had belonged to the Jewish nation), he 
ordained in the year 1807 that a Grand Sanhedran |} 
should be called, and that several questions as to the || 
relationship of the Jewish doctrines to the govern- | 
ment of the State, on which great obscurity prevailed, 
should be put before them, and should be plainly 
answered before there was any further legislation on 
the subject. These questions were answered inamanner 
highly satisfactory, showing that the Jews were as well 
fitted as any class to enjoy the rights of citizens. A 
great deal was said in the report with regard to 
the question of usury ; and the president of the San- 
hedran, when presenting the report of their trans- 
actions to the minister, took occasion in his speech to 
refer to the subject of usury, and attempted to defend 
his co-religionists from the stigma which had been 
cast on them, of practising it extensively. “One 
of the things,” so he spoke, “ which has prin- 
cipally tended to draw on us the contempt and || 
aversion of other nations, is far less difference in 
religious opinions than the unfortunate reputation we 
have acquired of lending money at heavy rates of || 
interest. And it is not only the fact of the loan being 
a usurious one which is necessary to make the lender 
| disliked. One of our celebrated ministers (Turgot) 
very justly said, ‘It is far more agreeable to borrow 
than to repay. The pleasure of being helped in our 











sity no longer exists. Sympathy is always on the 
side of the borrower, seldom on that of the lender. 


comfort without receiving the money owing to 
him. This unfair sympathy too often exists even 
when the loan has been made without interest, and it 
is naturally much stronger when the lender has made 
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a profit by his loan.’ If this holds good with ordi- 
nary money transactions between Christians, how 
much greater will it be when applied to the Jews, 
whose principal means of earning a livelihood, be- 
fore their emancipation, was in lending money on in- 
terest, being deprived as they were of more legitimate 
means of employing their capital! Even admitting 
the accusation against the Jews—that they were 


in the habit of lending money at usurious rates of 


interest—to be true, was the fault altogether their 
own? They had to pay far larger tributes than 
Christians, not only to the governments under which 
they lived, but also to the municipalities and the 
feudal lords for their protection. To raise money to 
pay these extortionate demands, they were obliged to 
seek for large profits, and thus the practice of usury 
was forced upon them against their better judgment, 
| and alse against their religious creed.” 
| The report of the Grand Sanhedran having been 
| declared perfectly satisfactory, was accepted by the 
| government, and shortly afterwards the Jews resi- 
| dent m France and Italy were recognised by the 
| law and secured in the full rights of citizenship ; 
| and a code of regulations was drawn up for the 
| Management of their synagogue and worship. 
Although the Rabbis were now recognised by the 
State as a regular priesthood, they were strictly 
bound down to obey the laws which were drawn out 
for their guidance. These laws fully proved that 
| Napoleon in emancipating the Jews had determined | 








to all the other subjects of the French empire. These || 
and many other clauses which the decree contained || 


| of an equally objectionable character, caused, as may 


easily be imagined, great surprise and indignation 
among the French Jews. Nor has the injustice then 
done them been completely forgotten by them even 
up to the present day ; and strong as is their admira- 
tion of Napoleon’s ability, it is almost impossible 
to find an educated Jew in Paris who does not speak 
of him with very qualified praise. They justly pro- 
nounce the decree as one of unbridled despotism, as 
the result of both passion and prejudice. And it || 
must be admitted they are not without reason in || 
condemning it. That many, possibly very many, of || 
the Jews resident in the French empire, were tainted || 
with their old leaven of dishonesty and rapacity is || 
probable, but to deprive a whole people of their || 
dearest political rights for the misdoings of a few 
certainly appears very harsh. Even Napoleon, after 
his first burst of temper was over, seems to have 
tacitly acknowledged that he had been too hasty, and 
a few weeks after the publication of the decree, he 
issued another, releasing the Jews of Paris from its 
obligations, thus leaving them their full rights as 
citizens of the French empire. 

At the restoration of the Bourbons, the Roman 
Catholie religion was established as the religion of 
the State; but, by the fifth article of the charter 
of 1814, the followers of all other creeds were 
allowed full religious liberty. It expressly states 


to make them and their priesthood as useful as pos- | that every one may profess his own religion with 


sible to the State. Some of the chief duties assigned | perfect freedom, and with full right to protec- 


to them were as follows :—They were to teach no | | tion from the State. 


doctrines contrary to the decision of the Grand San- 
hedran ; to preach implicit obedience to the laws of 


_ France, especially and particularly those relating to 


the military defence of the country; and in each year, 


| 
| 


During the reign of the Bour- 

bons no further annoyance or injustice was practised 
upon the Jews. It is true that in the year 1818 a 
petition was presented to the Chambers to reconsider 
the laws relating to the Jews, and to put them on the 


at the time of the conscription for soldiers, to preach | 8me footing as they had been placed by Napoleon in 


that military service was a sacred duty, which ought | 


his objectionable decree of the 17th March, 1808. 


to be undertaken willingly by every good citizen. | But the petition was received by the Chamber with so 


The Rabbis were also to pray in the synagogues for 
the emperor and the imperial family. 

These rights of French citizenship accorded to 
the Jews lasted only for a short time. The fol- 


| lowing year (17th March, 1808) Napoleon pub- 


lished another decree, withdrawing many of the pri- 


| 


vileges which had been granted them, and at the 
same time placing them under some most onerous | , 
regulations, which left their community hardly in a | provided that the Roman Catholic creed should in 
better position than before the Revolution. So severe | 
| professed by the majority of the French nation. 


indeed were some of the clauses against the Jews, 
that it is easy to perceive that a considerable por- 
tion of vindictive feeling was mixed up in the de- 
cree. It accused them of practising gross usury, 
and of engaging in illicit and dishonest commerce. 
Among other clauses in it were some to the effect 
that no Jew resident in the French Rhenine pro- 
vinces not yet actually naturalised, should be al- 
lowed to become legally domiciled, and that all 
Jews who had been drawn for the conscription should 
be obliged to serve in the army without the privilege 


of finding a substitute—a privilege which was granted 





little favour, and was opposed with so much eloquence 
| by De Lanjournais and De Boissy D’Anglas that no 
further attempt was at that time made to deprive 
them of their full rights of citizenship. 

After the Revolution of 1830 and the election of 
Louis Philippe to the throne of France, the prospect 
of the Jews became brighter than it had ever been. 
The charter of 1830 abolished the State religion, and 


future be considered in no higher light than that 


During the sitting of the Chambers, in August of the 
same year, M. Viennet proposed that the ministers 
of the Israelitish creed should, in proportion to the 
numbers of their congregations, receive salaries from 
the State in the same proportion as was paid to the 
ministers of the different sects of the Christian reli- 
gion. The proposition was strongly supported, espe- 
cially by M. Berryer, who spoke with great eloquence. 
The laws presented by the government proposed that 
the ministers of the Christian creeds alone should be 
supported by the State. M.de Rambuteau maintained 
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| that the word “alone” ought to be suppressed, so 
that the Israelitish ministers might receive an allow- 
ance from the State. The amendment was carried by 
a large majority, and from that date to the present 
the Israelites of Paris have been on an equal footing 
with the members of other religious creeds. 

Let us now cast a rapid glance at the state of the 
Jewish community of Paris in the present day, as 
compared with that of their ancestors prior to the 
French Revolution. Formerly every road to celebrity 
or honour was closed to them. Commercial and 
financial transactions were almost alone open to them. 
If not considered as enemies, they were at least re- 
garded as strangers. Almost always in servitude or 
barely tolerated, it seemed impossible for the Jews 


to rise above the state of degradation which unjust | 


laws had imposed on them. If, during the many 
centuries of their persecutions, a Jew occasionally 
attained celebrity in literature or science, and es- 
pecially in medicine, it arose solely from his own 
intrinsic merit and indefatigable exertions, and not 
from any encouragement or protection he received from 
the State or from the Christian community at large. 
After their emancipation, however, the Israelitish 
community rapidly rose, especially distinguishing 
themselves in the learned professions, all of which 
were now open to them. In the present day the Jewish 
people hold a very important position in Parisian so- 
ciety. The names of many of them are not only known 
and spoken of with respect by the Parisians, but by 
the whole civilised world. In the financial and com- 
mercial departments, the names of Rothschild, Emile 
and Isaac Peireire, Solar, Mirés, Millaud, Salvador, 
Norzy, and Rodirigues are known to all. It has often 
been said that the Jews of Paris are one of the most 
powerful political bodies in Europe, holding in their 
hands as they do the purse-strings of France. Besides 
those named, there are other bankers of the Jewish 
persuasion in Paris, and many of the principal men 
on the Exchange also belong to that faith. In the 
legislative bodies are to be found the names of 
Leopold Javal and Koenigswarter. 
are those of MM. Franck, Munck, and Halevy. In 
the arts, sciences, and literature, they have made 
themselves equally remarkable, as well as in the 
army and civil service. Anspach, the counsellor of 
the court of Paris, is a Jew: as are also Alcan, Pro- 
Sesseur au Conservatoire des Arts et Meétiers ; Maurice 
Meyer, inspector of schools, and professor of the 
German language at the Ecole Polytechnique ; 
Achille Fould, whose name is as a household word 


among us; the advocate Crémieux, and many | 


others. In music they are also well represented, as 
the names of Meyerbeer, Offenbach, Seligmann, and 
Jules Cohen prove. 
names of Adam Solomon and Ulmann. In literature 
the Jews have many distinguished members. They 
maintain among themselves two periodicals conducted 
with great ability—one the Universe Israélite, a ma- 
gazine established to support the conservative prin- 
ciples of the Israelitish religion, which is under the 
editorship of M. S. Bloch; the other is a bi- 


In the Institute | 


In the fine arts there are the | 


only in France, but throughout Europe. 
publications are far above the average merit, and 





| take the high position their literary merits entitle 
| them to. Among the principal celebrities of the 
| French stage are Mademoiselles Judith, Fix, Fereira, 
| Vertheimber, and the Rachel family. 

But it is in medicine especially that the Jews of 


celebrity. The two sciences of music and medicine 
appear to have been always greatly to the Jewish 
taste. 


no inconsiderable portion of the protection they occa- 
sionally received arose from their skill in these two 
sciences. Notwithstanding the degraded. state in 
which they lived, and the gross ignorance of a vast 
majority of their members, they seem to have ac- 
quired a reputation for great skill in the healing 


(for the ecclesiastical orders in those days practised 
medicine), were their’ opponents, and attempted to 


practice arose from sorcery and magic, and they de- 
nounced in the strongest terms all those who applied 
to them for assistance. Still, the public at large 





for advice instead of the Christian. In the reign of 
| King John II. of France the Jews seem to have 


the road for a vast amount of abuse. 
had attained, the more ignorant among them gained 


selling at a high price a variety of nostrums, whose 
chief merit was that, from their simple nature, they 
could not do much harm. To such a height was 
the abuse carried, that in 1362 a law was passed pro- 
hibiting any Jew, under severe fine and imprison- 
ment, from the practice of medicine, unless he could 
prove that he had been regularly educated for the 
profession. This in itself was commendable enough ; 
but the law also contained an order of a somewhat 
| degrading description—that each Jewish physician 
| should wear on his dress a particular mark to dis- 
tinguish him from Christian practitioners. Whether 
the regulation occasioned any pecuniary loss to 
the Jewish profession, it would be difficult to say: 





known, it might have tended to their profit. So fa- 





taken into consideration, there are ten Jewish doctors 














monthly publication, the Archives Israélites, the editor || 
of which, the celebrated M. Isidor Cohen, is a gentle- | 
man whose literary abilities are well known, not || 
Both these | 


only require to be less sectarian in their views to | 


Paris at the present day have obtained their principal | 


In the dark ages, and during the time when | 
the prejudices against the Jews were at their highest, | 


art, possibly much greater than they deserved. But | 
even here the bigoted clergy of the Roman Catholic | 
Church, jealous of the superior skill of the Jews | 


prove that the greater success which attended their | 


seemed hard to convince, preferring, it would seem, | 
to judge of the tree by its fruit, and they con- || 
tinued to apply to the Jewish medical practitioners | 


held almost the whole of the medical practice of Parisin | 
their own hands. Theirreputation forgreat skill, how- | 
ever, was not without its disadvantages, and it opened | 
While the more | 
learned Jews doubtless deserved the reputation they 


a large profit by imposing upon the credulous, and | 


possibly from the fact of its making them better | 


vourite a study is medicine among the Parisian Jews | 
of the present day, that, proportionate numbers being | 
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in the French army to one Christian. M. Michael 
Levy, the talented physician-in-chief of the French 
army, is of the Jewish religion. 

The Paris Jews are divided into two branches or 


| sects, each having their own synagogue, that of the 


German rite being in the Rue Nétre Dame de Na- 
zareth ; that of the Portuguese in the Rue Lamartine. 
Although the two sects maintain their particular 
designations, not the slightest difference exists be- 
tween them in a theological point of view, their dis- 
tinctive peculiarities being in the pronunciation of 


| the words used in their prayers. In Paris the two 


sects appear to have been always on the most 
friendly and fraternal footing. It was not so in 
London formerly. Some thirty or forty years since 
the bitterest animosity seems to have existed between 
the Portuguese and German synagogues here; and a 
marriage between two members of the different syna- 
gogues was looked upon by both parties in the light 
of a family catastrophe. In London, however, in 
the present day all differences have been done away 
with, and the members of the Portuguese and Ger- 


| man synagogues are now on as amicable terms as 
| their co-religionists in the French capital. 


But while in Paris the Jews are divided into only 
two synagogues, in London we have three, the third 
being called the Western Synagogue of the British 
Jews. Their present place of worship is in Margaret 
Street, Cavendish Square. In a theological point of 


view, a vast difference exists between them and those 
| of the Portuguese and German rites. The latter hold 


|| not only to the Bible, but to the Talmud and Mishna 


also, apparently holding the laws of the two latter 
works in almost as much reverence as the Bible itself. 
The Western Synagogue of British Jews has now 
thrown off the whole laws of the Talmud and Mishna, 
except those expressly bearing on their present moral 
and physical condition. In fact, the division between 
them and the orthodox synagogues is scarcely less 
abrupt than that which, at the Reformation, occurred 
between the Protestant and Roman Catholic Churches. 


| The former have thrown aside the writings of the 
|| fathers, and rely on the Scriptures pure and simple; 


while the Jews of the Western Synagogue have kept 


|| to the laws of Moses, as published in the Bible, and 


have cast aside as obsolete the laws of the Talmud 


|| and Mishna, unless it can be proved that they may 


|| Society. 


be beneficially applied to the present exigencies of 
Although in London this new Jewish sect 


| has increased rapidly during the last few years, in 





| London. 
| the Western Synagogue of British Jews is always 


Paris no attempt has been made to follow their ex- 
ample, and this is the more remarkable, as in general 
the French Jews seem to be as liberal as the Jews in 
At the same time it must be admitted that 


spoken of by their French co-religionists in terms of 
great respect. 

The Jewish community in the whole of France 
numbers about 73,000 souls, of whom some 28,000 or 
30,000 reside in Paris. Asa body, the Parisian Jews 
are fully as well organised as those of London, and are 


| a8 charitable and as strongly attached to their religion. 





Though there are fewer Jews in Paris than in 
London, yet it must not be imagined that there is any | 
lack of Jewish poor in Paris. The proportion they | 
bear to the rich is even greater than among the Chris- | 
tian communities in the same city. In Paris, asin | 
London, the great majority of the Jewish poor are of | 
foreign origin. Among the French-born Jews thenum- 
ber of poor is comparatively small. Perhaps one of the 
reasons why the number of the Jewish poor of Paris 
is kept comparatively lower than in London is that 
the steamboats offer greater facilities to the Dutch, 
Hamburg, and Polish synagogues for transporting the 
poor of their congregations to London at a trifling | 
expense, while the land journey to Paris is far more || 
costly. If, however, the sum spent by the Jews of || 
Paris is less than that spent by those of London in || 
direct acts of charity, certainly their contributions 
towards the maintenance of their religion is compara- 
tively as great, as the following fact will tend to show 
—a fact so extraordinary that we should hardly have 
ventured to quote it had we not from personal in. 
quiry made ourselves fully assured of its truth. To 
understand its bearing better, however, we must 
remind the reader that the whole Jewish population 
of Paris does not amount to 30,000 souls, a large 
majority of whom are poor. 

As we have stated, the Jews in Paris have two 
synagogues—one for the Archkensim, or German 
rite, the other for the Sephardim, or Portuguese rite. 
These two buildings have long been found incon- || 
veniently small, and the Consistory which has the || 
management of the Jewish ecclesiastical affairs in 
Paris resolved on building two others of a larger 
size. The Jewish religion being recognised by the 
French laws, an application was made to Government 
by the Consistory for funds to assist them in their 
enterprise. Considerable delay appears to have taken 
place before they received an answer, and it was sus- 
pected that very powerful interest was being used 
against them. They had been in error, however, 
for the answer at last arrived, expressing the 
willingness of Government to advance a million of 
francs (£40,000 English) towards the erection of the 
proposed synagogues. The Jews, though grateful 
for the concession, next applied to the municipality 
to assist them with a further sum. This application 
was also successful, and the municipality accorded 
them £40,000 more, at the same time informing the || 
Consistory that as they expected the two new temples f 
to be of as magnificent a st; le »f architecture as other 
national buildings in Paris, the Jews themselves 
must also contribute towards their erection. The 
suggestion was heartily acted on, and in a short 
time they raised among themselves the sum of £80,000 | 
to be added to the £80,000 already subscribed by the || 
Government and municipality. They have now in || 
hand the enormous amount of £160,000, and they | 
determine the synagogues shall be (to use their own | 
expression) of a style consistent with the honour and | 
reverence they ought to show towards the Deity and 
the simplicity of the Mosaic religious laws. Assum- | 
ing the Jewish population of Paris, including rich and 
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poor, women and children, to be, as we have already 
said, under 30,000, the contributions from their own 
private resources must have thus averaged some £2 13s. 
per head. 

Perhaps one of the most remarkable features in the 
charity of the Jews is its generality. We have before 
us the list of the Jewish subscribers to the Paris 
charities, and out of the comparatively small number 
of their nation in that city we find no fewer than 
1,800 names in the list, or about one in fifteen of 
their gross population. Ifa similar proportion could 
be found in the list of our London Christian charities, 
our Poor Laws would be little needed. 

The Jews in Paris, m common with all classes of 
the poorer population, have a right to relief in the 
public hospitals, with full permission for their friends 
and rabbis to visit them, yet they had serious objec- 
tions to availing themselves of this benefit. ‘These 
arose principally from the necessity they were under 
of eating food which they considered unclean ; and 
the result was that invalids frequently preferred re- 
maining at home to taking advantage of the benefit 
of hospital treatment. To obviate this difficulty, in 
the year 1852 the Jews of Paris determined to estab- 
lish a hospital of their own. As im the case of most of 
their public charities, the Rothschild family were the 
largest contributors. The Baron himself presented 
them not only with the fee simple of the land on 
which the present hospital stands, and the garden 
attached to it, but he also subscribed largely to its 
erection and endowment, and in consequence of this 
liberality the institution has since gone under the 
name of the Rothschild Hospital. At the eommence- 
ment, however, the size of the buildimg and the ac- 
commodation it afforded was much smaller than at 
present, the Israelitish population of Paris being at 
the time not more than 18,000 souls. It is nowa 
hospital of considerable magnitude, not only afford- 
ing advice in all medical and surgical cases among 
their own community, but likewise to all Christians 
who may have met with accidents; and these are 
tended with all kindness and consideration, although 
the institution is supported solely from the contribu- 
tions of the Jewish population. The amount of cubic 
feet of air allowed to each bed in the hospital is less 
than what is considered necessary in the present 
day ; but the scientific ventilation of the building and 
its perfect cleanliness neutralise to a great degree 
this deficiency. At the time of our visit the venti- 
lation of the whole of the building was as perfect as 
that in any of the best managed hospitals in our 
metropolis. The dispensary, the kitchens, and, in 
fact, the whole of the offices, are on a most efficient 
footing, the corps of nurses appeared both abundant 
and skilful, and the medical staff in point of ability 
and reputation was second to no hospital in Paris. 

There is also attached to the institution a hospital 
for children, and here a remarkable feature in the 
Jewish social organisation is to be found. We 
noticed in the wards for the sick children that there 
was a far greater number of nurses attending them 
than was necessary; in fact, they appeared to be 





inconveniently numerous. I ealled the attention of 
my kind guide* to the circumstance. 
“With one exception,” he remarked to me, “the 


women you see here are not nurses. It is a principle | 
with us to encourage family affection in every. possible | 
way, for we are fully assured that the welfare of all | 


communities depends far more on the maintenance of 
affection in families, than is generally imagined, and 
we not only allow, but advise the mothers to come 
here and nurse their own children, that the affection 


which ought to subsist between parent and child | 


should not in any way be deteriorated by the amount 
of charitable relief afforded to them. And not only 
here, but in all our other charitable institutions, we 
attempt as much as possible to keep up this feeling.” 

It is a subject worthy of grave consideration 
whether in the administration of our medical charities 
in London, and more especially in our hospitals for 
sick children, we do not, while affording relief to 


the child, to a certain extent demoralize the parent by |) 
loosening the relation which should exist between 


them. Any person who has had much experience in 
hospital management will admit that by too easily 
relieving the mother from the onus of nursing her 
own child we occasionally engender a readiness to 


part with it, which is to be deplored. Generally a |) 
mother who for the first time brings her child to a |! 


public hospital for advice strongly objécts to leave it 


there, even when advised by the authorities to do so. || 


Being persuaded, however, she consents, and for some 
time calls daily at the hospital to inquire how her 
child is progressing. The child when cured leave, 
the hospital, and is again struck down by illness. The 


mother now seems to have got rid of her feeling against || 


allowing her child to enter the hospital, and anxiously 
requests that it may be admitted. The same woman 


who at first strongly objected to her child being cared |, 
for by others, is afterwards frequently found imsisting || 
that her children shall be admitted when their || 
maladies are of the most trifling description, such as |) 
might be equally well attended to at home. In the || 
Jewish hospital for sick children in Paris none are |) 
admitted who are not seriously indisposed, and im |, 
all cases where it is possible for the child to remain |' 
with its parents, the mother is assisted not only with } 
| medical advice and comforts, but also by pecuniary || 
| 


aid. 


The managers of the children’s department of the 


Rothschild Hospital have adopted a very excellent 
method, not only of maintaining the funds of the insti- 
tution, but of keeping up good feeling between the 
rich of their community and the patients. Amy lady 
or gentleman can endow a bed for the sum of 6,000 
francs (£240 English), an inscription beg placed at 
the head of each bed telling the name of the founder. 
But more than the mere gift of the money is expected. 





* Mr. Albert Cohen, the well-known and justly esteemed 
president of most of the Jewish benevolent societies ™ 
Paris. 1 take this opportunity of offering him my grateful 
thanks for the unwearied kindness and great assistance 
he showed me during my researches among the poor of his 
community. 
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When a person endows his bed it is understood that 
| the patient occupying it shall to a certain degree be 
under his protection, and he shall occasionally visit 
and take an interest in the poor child. The names 
| of the Rothschild family were to be found over very 
_many of the beds, while at the same time there were 
| other names sufficiently numerous to prove the general 

character of Jewish charity. There is also attached to 
| the Rothschild Hospital a maison de retraite, or asylum 
for the reception of aged and infirm men and women, 
and a section for those suffering under chronic 
diseases, the latter having been founded by the Baron 
James de Rothschild, and dedicated to the me- 
mory of his son, the late Baron Salomon de 
Rothschild. Independently of the sum necessary 
| for its building and furniture, he contributed the 

full amount necessary for its maintenance. In the 
maison de retraite a bed may be endowed for the sum 

of 10,000 francs, or £400 English. The founder of a 
bed in the retraite has not only the right to 
| nominate its occupant, but has also the power to con- 
fer it on his heirs. Altogether the hospital and its 
| annexed establishments do great credit to the Jewish 
| community of Paris, and are well worthy of a visit. 

With respect to the other Jewish charities in Paris, 
] although there are several, almost the whole are 
|| under the management of a central body, known as 
| the “ Comite de Bienfaisance,” of which Mr. Albert 
|| Cohen is the honorary secretary. Their duties are 
| divided into seven branches, each under its own par- 
ticular organization. 
1. The comfort and assistance of those in dis- 
tress. 
2. Superintendence of burials. 
3. Clothing the poor. 
| 4. The superintendence of pensions, gifts of 
money, and diverse expenses. 

5. The orphanage. 

6. The schools and infant schools. 

7. The lying-in society. 
|| The duties of the committee are manifold, and are 
| performed with a singular combination of tact and 
| kindness. They meet twice a week at their office, 
| and hear applications for relief to persons who are in 
| urgent need; they immediately make them grants in 
| money or goods. At their monthly meetings they 
| grant small pensions in money, or relief in kind to 

cases where it is required. This relief, however, is 

| Never given to the applicant at the time, but is taken 
| to his dwelling, so that the donors may be certain 
| that no imposition is practised. They have thus 
1 also an opportunity of knowing whether the amount 
| of relief granted is sufficient. They also pay the 
travelling expenses of persons who are in search of 
| employment, under the condition, however, that it 
| Shall be repaid as soon as the parties are able to do so. 
| Here a very excellent trait may be noticed in the 
| character of the low Jews both in Paris and in 
on, proving as it does, how well the virtue of 
family affection is inculcated by their Rabbis. When 
& married man sets out from Paris in search of employ- 
ment he generally leaves his wife and family behind 


| 
| 








him, to be assisted or maintained by the charitable 
of the community, on the understanding that as 
soon as he has earned sufficient money to pay their 
travelling expenses, he shall forward it to Paris that 
they may join him. In no case does the Jew omit 
to do so, even though, as occasionally occurs, he 
may have reached Canada, the United States of 
America, or California even, before earning sufficient 
for the purpose. 

Other portions of the duties of the committee are to 
assist the needy by the payment of part or the whole 
of their rent. They send baths to the houses of 
persons requiring them, who are too poor to pay, 


public baths and wash-houses being establishments | 


much needed in Paris. In winter they supply gra- 
tuitously a very large amount of fuel, and at Easter 


passover bread. They also assist in taking articles | 


out of pawn which the poor from necessity have been 
obliged to pledge. They distribute cooked food in 


large quantities to their poor, and this they do ina | 


most efficient manner, by establishing a kitchen or 


fourneau near the Place Royale, and in a locality | 
Here for the 


inhabited by many of the poor Jews. 
sum of 10 centimes, or one penny English, a person 
may obtain a dinner of soup, mixed with vegetables 
and meat. The fourneau is admirably managed, and 
there is a total absence of that charity badge about it 
which is stamped upon our soup kitchens. The hall 


in which they dine is cleanly and neatly appomted | 
in every respect, and the food, as we can state from | 


practical experience, is good. Again, instead of the 
slovenly manner in which the food is served out in 


our soup kitchens, here are ranged tables and seats | 


where the diner may have his meat fully as com- 
fortably as in an ordinary eating-house. The visitor, 
however, is not obliged to eat his meat in the hall, 
but he is allowed to take it home with him if he 
wishes. It is understood to be a point of honour 
among them that none shall apply for a dinner at the 
fourneau who is capable of purchasing it elsewhere, 


as the expenses of the institution are far greater than | 


its receipts, the deficit having to be made up by pri- 
vate subscriptions, and these are all the heavier as in 
case the Jew is not able to pay for his meat he re- 
ceives it gratuitously. 
although this exemption from payment is made with- 
out the slightest difficulty to all who choose to claim 
it, very little or no imposition is practised. In the 
Sourneau we also had occasion to remark the great 


courtesy of the poor Jews. No notice was taken of | 


us when our portion was presented to us, nor any 


impertinent curiosity exhibited as to the object of our | 


visit. With the poor London Jews this natural 
courtesy is equally great. 
degraded the locality may be in which he Lives, 


whenever a low Jew is asked a civil question, he in- | 


variably returns a civil answer. 

The committee appointed by the Society for the 
superintendence of maternity cases, comprises the 
wives of many of the wealthiest Jews of Paris. 
It is hardly possible, indeed, to mention a name 


We were happy to hear that | 


No matter how poor or | 


of any eminence which may not be found in the | 
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list. Among the Jews, women in child-bed are 
generally treated with great kindness, and the Paris 
committee of ladies keep up that reputation to the 
utmost. The Society is worked in the following 
manner :—A list of the ladies’ names is sent in to the 
honorary secretary, who duly registers them in a 
book. On notice being forwarded to that officer that 
a poor woman is expecting her confinement, he im- 
mediately sends a printed paper to the lady whose 
name is at the top of the list. This paper contains 
the name and address of the applicant, and also a 
number of printed questions as to her position 
in life, her character, the amount of baby-linen 
she will require, and several others, to enable the 
committee to form a decision as to the amount of re- 
lief required. The lady now visits the woman, and 
having satisfied herself as to the particulars of the 
case, she fills up the paper and forwards it to the 
secretary. ‘Till the time of her confinement is over, 
the poor woman is considered under the protection 
and patronage of the lady visitor, who does not quit 
sight of her until she is fully recovered. The lady 
then sends in her report of the case, and retires from 
service till her turn of duty again comes round. 
Another interesting section of the duties of the So- 
ciété de Bienfaisance, is the management of what is 
termed the Rothschild Orphanage, so called from the 


| liberal manner in which the institution has been sup- 


ported by that charitable family. Here, also, as in the 
Children’s Hospital, a bed may be endowed by pay- 
ment of a sum of money, in this case 6,000 francs, or 
£240 English. This money is placed in the hands of 
the administration to be funded, and the interest 
arising from it, together with the original endowment, 
is sufficient for the maintenance of a child. A large 
proportion of the beds are already endowed, eight 
alone bearing the names of the Rothschild family. 
Among the names of other founders of celebrity may 
be noticed those of Mr. Albert Cohen, Mr. Levy 
Montefiore, Mr. Beyfus, and zeveral others. The 
founder of a bed has the right to name the child who 
shall occupy it, which right also descends to his heir. 
A donor frequently names one of his own children as 
the patron of the bed, not only that the privilege may 
remain the longer in the family, but that the name of 
the child may be associated with the good work its 
parent has performed. Sometimes these endowments 
are dedicated in memory of a child the founder may 
have lost, but far more frequently the endowment is 
made on the occasion of a birth in the family. When 


| the children are old enough to leave the orphanage, 
| the boys are either sent to an industrial school, or 
| placed 1s apprentices where they may be kept under 


| efficient protection. 


Those who reside in the school 


| which we visited, have not only excellent food and 
| lodging provided for them, but evening classes are 


formed, which they have the power of attending if 


| they please. 


The Société de Patronage de Garcons et de Jeunes 
Filles is one which does the Israelitish community in 
Paris great credit. The ladies’ committee is presided 


| Over by the Baroness James de Rothschild. Although 





appointed solely for the patronage and protection of 
young girls, and for giving dowries to the most meri- 
torious, they have extended their mission to visiting 
the hospitals and prisons, and assisting young girls who 
quit the latter to find respectable employment, where 
they shall be shut out as much as possible from their 
former disreputable acquaintances. A prominent fea- 
ture of this Society is well worthy of imitation in 
many of our Christian communities, especially those 
in large cities. The duties of the committee com- 
mence on the children leaving school. Each girl is 
then assigned to a lady, who assists her parents in 
placing her as an apprentice, or in finding her a situ- 
ation—an outfit of clothes being given her, and her 
welfare looked after till she is of age or marries, 
This, again, is a portion of the effects of their re- 
ligious teaching, the Rabbis very justly considering 
that charitable feeling among those of their creed is || 
greatly increased by the rich visiting the poor, and 
becoming personally acquainted with them. The re- 
sult is, that an amount of good feeling exists between 
them which is much to be admired. 
The most onerous duty of the ladies’ committee || 
appears to be in affording protection to young || 
girls when leaving prison. To find them respectable 
situations is, of course, a very difficult matter ; still || 
they do it with great assiduity and kindness, and 
the relapses among their protégées are of com- 
paratively rare occurrence. Here a singular dif- 
ference is noticeable between the number of young 
Jewess prisoners in Paris and in London. In our | 
metropolis it is exceedingly rare to find a Jewess, | 
either old or young, in any of our prisons, and the | 
Jewish population of London are remarkable for their | 
integrity. At the same time, it must not be supposed | 
that female respectability is not fully as much es- | 
teemed among the Jewish ladies of Paris as among | 
those of London. On the contrary, it would perhaps | 
be impossible to find a more honourable female com- 
munity. Nor would we assert that the number of 
young girls among the low Jews who have miscon- | 
ducted themselves is as great as among the Roman 
Catholic population in the same class of society. 
Almost all the Jewish female prisoners appear to be 
of foreign origin. The number of the children of 
poorer French Jews who have profited by the ad- 
mirable teaching of their schools, is as great as those 
of the higher classes. Possibly, the reason for the 
difference of the number of young female prisoners in 
Paris being yreater than in London, arises from the 
fact of the superior temptaticn to dissipation offered 
in the former city. 
The gen‘lemen’s branch of the same Society is as 
energetic as that of the ladies, especially in the refor- | 
mation of criminal boys. For this purpose they have | 
established an industrial school very much after the 
fashion of our Philanthropic Society’s excellent farm- | 
schools at Red Hill, near Reigate. ‘The duties 
of the gentlemen’s branch may be summed up as 
follows :— 
1. To place the boys as apprentices, carefully look 
after them, and allow their families a smal] monthly 
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allowance, which is continued to be paid till the 
expiration of the apprenticeship. 

2. To establish evening classes for apprentices and 
workmen. 

3. To take the superintendence of the industrial 


| school they have instituted. 


4. To find situations for boys who have left the 


| prison, to assist in their maintenance, and to place 
| them as apprentices. 


5. To assist workmen in finding employment, and 


| to purchase for them what tools or materials may be 


necessary. 
6. To take the superintendence of the farm school, 


| to which young prisoners are sent after they leave 


| the prison. 


The other great Jewish institutions in Paris are 


|| their schools, which, as a rule, are very efficient. 


| considerable magnitude. 
| first, including the infant school, had no fewer than 
| 740 children, and the other 500. 


|| his children to school. 
|| tainly no excuse for neglect. 
| cities is provided gratuitously for poor children. The 
|| managers go still further, and not contenting them- 
|| selves with insisting on the parents sending their 
children to school, they frequently tempt them to 





| Some of them are maintained solely by private 
| charity, while others receive considerable assistance 


from the Government. Many of these schools are of 


In the two we visited, the 


There are several 
smaller charity schools, containing from 50 to 100 


| children. The Jews, both in Paris and in London, 


are exceedingly anxious that all the children of their 


| creed should be well educated, justly considering that 
| the social and moral position of every community is 


greater or less in proportion to the degree to which 


|| education is carried among them. So particular are 
|| they on this point, that neither in Paris nor in 
|| London can a poor Jew receive the slightest charit- 


able relief unless he is able to show that he sends 
And the parents have cer- 
Education in both 





come by supplying them with their dinner. The 
Rothschild Orphanage is situated in the house of 
the larger of the above-mentioned schools, and the 
dinners for the children are cooked in its kitchen. 

There are several other Jewish charitable insti- 
tutions in Paris, well worthy of honourable men- 
tion. There is a higher school (Talmud Torah), to | 
which boys who may have distinguished themselves 
in the lower schools are sent as a reward. They may 
remain in this school, if they please, till they have 
obtained their degree of Bachelor of Arts. In the 
Talmud Torah, profane and sacred literature are 
both taught; and, to young men aspiring to the 
profession of a Rabbi, it is generally the first step. 
There is also the israelitish seminary, or Paris Rab- 
binical school, in which young men are trained for 
the priesthood. This is the principal Jewish religious 
college in France. Until lately, it was at Metz, but 
has now been removed to Paris, and placed under the 
management of the Grand Consistory. These, and 
many kindred institutions, all tend to prove the 
great zealof the Paris Jews in the maintenance of 
their religion, and the close affinity which exists be- 
tween their religious doctrines and the practice of 
good works. 

A feature well worthy of notice in the philosophy 
of Jewish philanthropy in Paris is the marked dif- 
ference which exists between it and the Roman Catho- 
lic, especially as regards women. The Jewish religion 
teaches that the first of their good works should be 
the strict observance of their domestic duties. Mar- || 
riage is encouraged among them, yet by the Jewish || 
matrons the principal dispensation of the charity of 
their community appears to be performed. They || 
attend personally to the wants of the sick and needy, | 
visit them in their homes, and administer kindly to | 
their necessities, at the same time fulfilling to the || 
utmost their duties to their own families. 

WILLIAM GILBERT. 





BESIDE THE STILE. 


WE both walked slowly o’er the yellow grass, 
Beneath the sunset sky : 

And then he climbed the stile I did not pass, 
And there we said Good-bye. 


He paused one moment, I leaned on the stilc, 
And faced the hazy lane: 

But neither of us spoke until we both 
Just said Good-bye again. 


And I went homeward to our quaint old farm, 
And he went on his way: 

And he has never crossed that field again, 
From that time to this day. 





I wonder if he ever gives a thought 
To what he left behind :— 

As I start sometimes, dreaming that I hear 
A footstep in the wind. 


Tf he had said but one regretful word, 
Or I had shed a tear, 

He would not go alone about the world, 
Nor I sit lonely here. 


Alas! our hearts were full of angry pride, 
And love was choked in strife : 
And so the stile, beyond the yellow grass, 
Stands straight across our life. 
ISABELLA FYViB 
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THE STORY OF OSRIC THE SHEPHERD. 


In the olden times, when there were fairies on the 

earth, Osric the shepherd was watching his flocks by 
| the source of a mountain stream. The ground was 
blue with violets and hyacinths, for it was the sweet 
| spring-time; while tufts of fern and a few mountain- 
ashes overhung the rivulet, and looked at themselves 
in the water. It was a beautiful spot, and the shep- 
| herd knew it well, and loved it. 
He was a sprightly young fellow of twenty, and, 
| as most young men are, was full of dreams about 
| raising himself from his present humble station. 
| “ Ah, now,” he said aloud, “ what a thing it is that I 
| have always to stop here and watch sheep! I wonder 
| why I could not have been born a master instead of 
| 2man; or why I could not have a good horse and a 
| glittering suit of armour, like the knight [ see yonder 
| on the road—going to some grand tournament, I'll 
be bound, where he’ll be admired by all the ladies, 
and perhaps get a purse of gold or a thousand acres 
of prime meadow land bya single blow. If I had 
only the chance !” 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth when 
he heard a slight rustling among the ferns at his back, 
and, turning his head to see what it was, he perceived 
a figure that startled him not a little. It was that 
of a lady, old, ugly, and blind of an eye; but her 
bearing was stately, and, by her green robes and 
exceedingly small stature, Osric immediately guessed 
that she was a visitor from fairy-land. 

* “Do not tremble so, mortal,” she said to the 
frightened youth ; “I wish to serve and not to harm 
you. My name is Queen Fortune, and my power 
considerable. I appear to most men once in their 
lives, at any rate; but it is usually when they are 
much older than you. However, by good luck, you 
had seated yourself within earshot when you began 
complaining so bitterly ; and I am come to give you 
your chance now. What is it you would like best?” 

The delighted Osric fell on his knees before the 
benevolent spirit and, after pouring out his thanks, 
began murmuring wishes for gold and fame and 
wisdom and all kinds of grand things. 

“Stop, stop,” exclaimed the queen, laughing; “I 
did not say I would give you these things, young 
| man; all that I shall do is to put you in the way of 
| getting them for yourself, and that only on certain 
conditions. Now, listen.” 

Osric pricked his ears. 

“ Go to the foot of the precipice you see yonder,” 
| continued the other, “and fling this pebble against the 
| rock. Remove the stone against which the pebble 
| Strikes; you will then see a cavern before you—the 
Cave of Reflection is our name for it—from which I 
| expect you to bring me without fail every several 

thing you find within. Everything there is yours, 
| and is absolutely necessary for your equipment. But 
| remember this: for eaca time you have to return to 
fetch what you leave in the chamber, I shall exact 
twelve years of your life as a penalty—and little 





enough, too, when I make you such an offer. 
bargain, Osric ?” 


Is it a | 


What could be easier, the latter thought, than to || 
be put in the way of success on such terms? || 


“ Agreed,” he cried, and, taking the pebble, ran to 

the precipice in such haste that he was out of breath 

when he reached it. Marking where the pebble 

struck, he found the loose stone as the fairy had said; | 
but for a long time his utmost efforts to effect an | 
entrance were in vain. At last a lucky side-push | 
both sent the rock flying back into the recess within, | 
and carried Osric after, rather more quickly than he | 
liked. ‘When he rose from the earth, however, he | 
saw before him the mouth of a spacious cave, which | 





you may be sure he lost no time in penetrating; | 
though, as he did not know the ground, he took care | 
to proceed very cautiously, for fear of falling into || 
some deep pool or abyss. 

He had not gone far when he caught sight of a 
magnificent bay horse, ready saddled, and with a |) 
splendid coat of mail, a sword, spurs, and helmet, all || 
hanging from the saddle. The charger was easy to || 
be seen, standing as it did not far from the entrance, || | 
and where the light of day was still struggling, 80 to | 
speak, with the darkness within. | 

“This is what she meant, no doubt,” he cried, 
exultingly. ‘Why, I never saw such a horse and | l 
armour in my life; they are better, I do believe, | 
than Sir Leopold’s!” the Sir Leopold in question | 
being the mighty baron who lived in the great castle || 
hard by. Then Osric in his excitement set up such || 
a ‘hurrah!’ that the spirited horse bounded out of || 
the cave at once. The youth followed in haste to 
catch his prize, and, having accomplished this, pro- | 
ceeded to examine the rich trappings more in detail. | 
The more he saw of them the better he liked them; 
but as he looked, the fact suddenly struck him that | 
the horse had no bridle. 

“ Dear me,” he said, “that isa pity. But perhaps 
he never had a bridle—it certainly has not dropped | 
off since I drove him out. And, after all, I fancy it 
does not matter much: I can use a piece of rope or | 
anything till I get home, and there is a bridle there. | 
Aye, and I see the door of the cave is closed again, 80 | 
that I suppose I cannot go back if I wished!” How- | 
ever, he did not think it worth while to ¢ry the door, 
but putting on his armour, sprang to the saddle and | 
thought himself at least a prince already. Then, in 
his impatience to try the pace of his new servant, he | 
struck the spurs into its sides and (as he might have | 
expected with a spirited creature like that, and no 
bridle) was off its back in a twinkling. | 

The fall in his heavy armour would have been 2 | 
serious thing, but Osric fortunately lighted where the | 
ground was soft, and although he was covered with | 
mud when he got up, he was not much hurt. Still, 
as he knew the danger of being thrown in this way | 
often, he determined not to remount just yet, and, 
partly driving the horse before him, partly dragging 
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it on by the mane, succeeded in getting it to the place 
where the fairy was standing. 

“This steed, Osric,” said she, “is heavenly-born, 
and will carry you nobly in every danger. His dam 
is one of the undying coursers of the Sun, and from 
that we call him Fire. The sword, too, which you 
are brandishing about in that dangerous way, is of 
such matchless strength and temper that nothing, 
whether flesh or stone or iron, can resist it long. 
But,”’ she suddenly asked, with a look of surprise, 
‘but where is the bridle?” 

“Why, I thought I could get one on the road,” 
replied the blushing youth. “I did not miss it till 
I was out of the cave.” 

The fairy’s answer was in a tone of high displea- 
sure: “ And did you imagine, young man, that a 
horse like this, an immortal’s progeny and a spirit’s 
gift, could be held by any make-shift thing a mortal 
like you might choose to put in his mouth? Rest 
assured Fire will submit to no bridle but his own. 
I have a great mind to have nothing farther to do 
with you.” 

Osric, however, begged pardon in such humble 
terms that Queen Fortune relented, and allowed him 
“T'll leave nothing behind 


|| me this time, for I'll have a light,” he said to him- 


|| self as he went towards the cave. 


He knew that 


| there was always a Light burning in the little chapel 
| on the hill-top, and that he could be supplied with an 
|| excellent lamp there; but, as the road was steep and 
|| difficult, he preferred borrowing a common rushlight 


| at the house of a good-natured old man who lived 
|| near. 
| to the cave, and, knowing the way to open the door, 


Having procured the light he went forward 


|| got in with much less trouble than on the former 
|| occasion. Then he lighted his candle, and, advancing 
|| slowly into the place, found the bridle very easily, 


| for it was hanging in a dark corner close to where 


|| the horse had been. Encouraged by this discovery, 
|| he went on examining the floor for a considerable 


distance, till he had quite lost sight of day; but the 


|| chamber he was in was so gloomy and immense, and 
|| had so many side-passages branching out of it in all 
|| directions, that at length he began to be afraid. 


“Why, it is a place,” he said aloud, for he was glad 


| to break the unearthly silence, even with his own 
| Voice, “where a man might roam about for hours and 


|| lose his way, and perhaps never get out again at all. 


| Idon’t like such work; and I cannot think yon good 


|| kind lady would wish one to go groping about for a 


week in such a dark, dangerous hole: I have no doubt 


| she would place all her presents near the entrance with 
| the rest. In fact, I cannot conceive what else I can 


want. Just let me think: I have got horse, armour, 


|| Spurs, helmet, sword, bridle—oh yes; I am certain 
|| there is nothing more; and what time I am losing!” 
| So with this he made his way back towards the 
| entrance; but, as he went along holding the candle 
|| close to the ground, he fancied he saw something 


sparkle at his feet, and, stooping down, found a flask 


|| Nearly buried in some mud which was thereabouts. 


There was the print of a hoof directly above the spot 





where the flask lay, and he thought it must have 
fallen off in some of Fire’s caperings, and so have been 
trodden into the ground. Otherwise he could not 
understand why he had not seen it before; for, when 
he drew it out, it was covered with diamonds of such 
size and lustre that they would have been easily 
visible, even in the darkest part of the cave. 

When he got outside he thought that the best way 
of carrying the bridle was to put the reins over his 
head, and in doing’ this he happened to touch his 
chin. It was strangely rough, and on feeling at his 
face he found himself by some extraordinary means 
in possession of a huge beard and moustache. 

“ Well, this is amusing at any rate,’’ he cried, with 
a burst of laughter; ‘when I set off from home this | 
morning I had not a single hair on my chin, and 
here I am with a beard that might grace a patriarch. 
How the folks at home will stare!” 

He afterwards remembered that he was to be 
twelve years older every time he had to return to the 
cave, and he laughed again. What were twelve 
years at his time of life? 

“There!”’ he shouted, as, holding the flask on 
high in triumph, he approached the fairy. “I am 
sure now there is nothing left; for I got a candle 
this time and looked very carefully.” 

“Do you not think, Osric,” replied she, with a 
smile, “that it would have been wise to light the 
candle the first time you went to the cave? ButI 
am glad you have found the flask. It is full of a 
sovereign remedy and, whenever you are wounded or 
disappointed, a single drop of the essence it contains 
will heal you completely, its curative properties are 
so wonderful. 

“ But,” continued the fairy, noticing that the other 
was hastily fastening Fire’s bridle in his eagerness to 
be off, “but there is One thing still needful before 
you can start with any chance of success: it is in the 
cave, Osric; why have you not brought it?” 

The shepherd’s heart sank within him. 

‘«‘ What, more yet?” he exclaimed, bitterly ; “ you 
might have told me so.” 

“It was not my business to tell you what there 
was in the cave; I never inform any one what he | 
will find there. But I told you to bring every thing.” | 

“TI never saw a knight in my life who carried 
anything beyond what I have got here.” 

“Very likely, Osric,” she answered; “but my | 
knights must be differently equipped from ordinary || 
mortals.” 

“Well, I’ll not go back, that’s flat,” said Osric, 
sullenly ; “I shall start as I am.” 

“Come now, you are somewhat grieved at the 
consequences of your own carelessness. Try a little 
of the essence.” 

The young man did so, and was certainly surprised 
at the effect produced on him. The sun seemed 
brighter, the fields greener—nay, wonderful to relate, | 
the ugly old fairy herself looked almost young again, | 
and Osric was more than half reconciled to his dis- 
appointment. But he stuck to it that he would not | 
return to the cave—he would go as he was. 
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“Very well,” said the fairy ; ‘do so if you like, 
but I warn you that you will have nothing but dis- 
asters. However, if you like to meet me here again 
in three years and a day, you can.” 

So Osric rode off with an exulting heart bent on 
great exploits, for he did not at all believe what the 
fairy had told him. He thought he would not return 
home till he had achieved success ; and he had many 
strange conflicts and adventures, but was singularly 
unfortunate in all. In fact, he met with so many 
wounds and mishaps that he would have been killed 
outright, had it not been for the magic liquor. 
Long before the three years were out, therefore, 
he had become convinced by sad experience that 
Queen Fortune was right; and at the time specified, 
woefully bruised and crestfallen, he presented him- 
self to her, and on his knees begged leave to go to 
the cave once more. 

The fairy granted his request. This time he found 
the door of the cave open, and after lighting a good 
lamp that he got from the chapel, he looked very 
carefully over the whole floor again and again with- 
out finding a single thing, though he sought for 
hours. At length, being very weary and almost 
broken-hearted, he placed his lamp on the ground and 
sat down on a stone in the centre of the chamber, 
to think what he should do next, But as he sat, a 
low whisper like that of the winds, coming he knew 
not whence, struck on his ears; and lo! as he raised 
his eyes to see what it was, they fell on something 
which was fluttering, as red as blood, on one of the 
sides of the room far overhead. Strange to say, the 
silly fellow in all his searchings had examined no part 
of the cave but the ground—he had never once 
thought of looking up. 

He went quickly to the spot, and saw that what 
attracted his attention was a banneret of scarlet cloth. 
After many failures, he succeeded in climbing up and 
catching hold of the staff. He then carefully ex- 
amined all the other sides of the cave, but could find 
nothing else ; indeed, he had now really secured all 
the treasures that the place contained. 

When he got the banner out to the light, he saw 
that on the cloth there were these words, Looxine 
unto Gop, written in letters of gold. In spite of his 
success, he was much tired; and, either from his 


| exertions, or the weight of the banner, or some cause 


he did not yet understand, he thought the distance 
back to the fairy at least a dozen times as great as it 
had seemed on his previous journeys. 

“Aye, at last,” said Queen Fortune sadly, “at 


| last, Osric, you have put yourself in the way of suc- 


ceeding. You have everything now that mortal can 
want, and you look very well. Would you like to 
see yourself before you start?’’ And she held out to 
him a small mirror of silver, which she produced from 


' her pocket. 


Osric took the mirror with a smile of delight, but 


| a8 he looked the smile vanished, and he grew pale 


as death with surprise and fear. He had seen in that 





single glance that his hair was becoming grey, and that | 
there were the wrinkles of incipient old age about his 
eyes and on his forehead. And when, all in tears, he 
turned to the spot where he had left his horse, he saw 
nothing but a white skeleton, which the crows had 
picked bare. And when he took up his trusty sword, 
he found it was eaten away with rust. 

“Deceitful fairy!’’ he exclaimed, in a voice scarcely 
articulate for rage; “and this is the end of all your 
fine promises—myself an old man and my horse a | 
skeleton, before we have done anything !” 

‘‘ Why, you fool,” replied the fairy, laughing sar- | 
castically, “did you think your horse could live for | 
ever? Jt is thirty good years, nearly, since I gave 
him to you, for you had to return twice to the cave, 
you know; and a horse will naturally die and a man 
grow old in that time. If you have managed your 
chances so badly, it was surely no one’s fault but your | 
own. Farewell, and be thankful that after your 
folly I leave you even the flask and the banner.” | 
And with these words Queen Fortune vanished. 

After her departure they say that Osric lingered | 
about the spot many days, moaning and half mad. | 
The wonderful contents of the flask cured him, how- | 
ever, even in this desperate case; and at last he re- | 
turned to his native village to seek his friends. But 
eight-and-twenty years had gone by, and he found 
not a soul who knew him. So he sold his splendid | 
armour, and retired into & monastery to end his days. | 
It is said that he used to go sighing about the cloisters, 
and crying out continually, “ Alas, for what I might 
have been! Alas, for the opportunities I have 
missed!’’ And from this the other monks came to 
call him at last Brother Might-have-been. Buthe | 
was very gentle, and never spoke an unkind word or 
thought an unkind thought of any one; for whenever 
he felt himself in a bad humour, he took a single | 
drop of the unfailing essence. And when he died, they 
found the scarlet cloth of the banner wrapped round | 
him, with the inscription, ‘ Looking unto God,’ still 
plainly visible. They would not disturb it; but | 
buried him in the quiet graveyard of the monastery, | 
with the rag, that he valued so much, laid next his 
heart. 


Morat.—We may start in youth, borne on that | 
fiery offspring of the sun, which is Genius, and with 
Courage enough to cut our way through all the 
obstacles of life; but, in the quiet chambers of reflec- 
tion, or elsewhere, we must find Prudence as a bridle 
for our fire, and Charity as a medicine for our sorrows. 
Above all, we must find out the banner of God, 
under which alone can we fight successfully or well. It 
will be well for us if we find all these before grey hairs 
steal over our heads, and our arm is nerveless, and 
our enthusiasm dead, and we have to cry with the | 
poor fool in the fable, “Alas, for what I might | 
have been! Alas, for the opportunities I have | 
missed !”’ 

J. H. BURROW. 
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“THE FIELD IS THE WORLD.” 


TueEneE are two chief words here, and the brief sen- 
tence combines them. “The jield—is—the world.” 
Either word is significant; the combination of the 
|| two is more significant still. 
|| But first pause for a moment, and reflect with me 

upon the Speaker. 
|| It is too late, I know, for the thought to come 
\| freshly to us, otherwise I do think that we should be 
awe-stricken—the word is not exaggerated—at the 
|| idea of a Person in humble life, untaught in the 
|| schools, untravelled in the world, unambitious of 
|| rank or office, indifferent to an easy popularity, con- 
temptuous of a proffered throne—such a Person 
standing there, in that far corner of a little depen- 
dency of a remote province, and speaking of Himself 
as sowing with its only good seed the great world of 
space and time; speaking of a sowing which is all 
His, and of a reaping which shall be His also—when 
He—“ the Son of Man”’ He calls Himself—shall send 
forth God’s angels to sever the wicked from among 
the just, and to leave in the world-wide kingdom only 
the seed of His sowing, only the good as He reckons 
and as He inspires goodness! I say that there is 
something awful in the very claim. It is either mad- 
ness—or blasphemy—or Deity. There is no fourth 
possibility. And the voice is calm, still, majestic ; 
the mind. which uttered can “ re-word the matter ;” 
there is no symptom of deranged reason or excited 
fancy, still less of vain conceit or arrogant boasting ; 
men listened then, men read now, without a sense of 
astonishment or of incredulity— because He who 
speaks has also done, has proved Himself equal to the 
position, and can say, If ye believe not the words, at 
least believe the works. Christ has sown the world, 
and we believe therefore that He will also reap. 

The figures of Scripture are plastic, not rigid. 
Half the controversies of Church history have been 
caused by stereotyping metaphors. In consequence, 
they have been in great measure strifes of words: a 
definition or two would have precluded them. For 
example, the Parable of the Sower uses “‘seed”’ in one 
sense, the Parable of the Tares uses it in another. 
Men should have thought of this before they fought 
over “Regeneration!” In the one parable the 
seed is the Word of God; there the field is the 
heart, and the office of the seed is to strike root 
in individual character, and to bear fruit in the 
individual life. In the other parable—the one now 
before us—the “seed” is the man—the Christian 
man, already impressed with truth, already trans- 
formed by the Spirit, and now acting as seed to a 
field, which is the world. The thing here before us 
is not the various fortunes of the Divine Gospel in 
the soul into which it seeks entrance, but rather the 
influence of Christian lives upon that wide world of 
human beings into which Christ casts them, that they 
may “strike root downward”’ in altered feelings and 
judgments, and “bear fruitupward”’ ineverything that 





is true and honest, just and pure, lovely and of good 
report. In both cases, the Sower of the good seed is 
the Son of Man; but here the field is the world, and 
the good seed itself is the children of the kingdom. 

“The field is the world.” 

There are just two thoughts which lie on the surface. 

1. The world is a field. 

Who shall enumerate the contents of that saying ? 

The world in which God has set us is no place of 
mere enjoyment. Even Paradise wanted culture: 
unfallen man (we read it still in Scripture) was set 
there “‘ to dress it and to keep it.””. How much more 
a world upon which the dark shadow has fallen—the 
shadow of sin, and of suffering and death with it! 
How incongruous, in such a world—how unsafe, how 
offensive, how unhappy too—a life of selfish, self- 
seeking, self-pleasing indulgence! There must be 
something wrong—something of that kind of wrong 
which finds itself out in misery—in the condition 
of that man who would make such a world as 
this is yield to him only pleasantness! What does it 
yield to others? Want—weariness—monotony—soli- 
tude—distress—anguish. Can there really be this 
difference, on God’s earth, between man and man, 
that the one should entirely suffer and the other 
entirely enjoy, and God be a just God still? No; 
the world is a field; and a field is not a garden—and 
if it were, it would want tending and dressing and 
cultivating still. 

Again, if the world is a field, it is not mere dili- 
gence—not the mere reverse of idleness—which is 
needed for its culture. It must be worked with 
intelligence, worked on principle, worked from a 
plan. And it is here that men err—even well-mean- 
ing, even (in some sense) self-devoting men. They 
throw themselves upon the great field, here gather- 
ing and there strawing—digging one hour, begging 
the next—taking for granted that every one knows 
what is wanted, and that every one may go and do 
what his own idea lights upon. Thus one spot is 
crowded, and another vacant: one workman is un- 
doing what another does: ploughing and sowing, 
planting and watering, seed-time and harvest, all 
are mixed, confused, spoilt, for lack of order, for lack 
of discipline, for lack of a definite aim, and a guid- 
ing, ruling, controlling hand. For the man himself, 
any labour may be better than none: but for the work, 
if there be a work—for the field, if there is to be a 
harvest—it is indispensable that this desultory dili- 
gence be systematized, be regulated, be even coerced. 

There is One, and but One Person, who has a plan. 
That Person who spoke once in little Galilee, and 
whose words have gone forth thence into the ends of 
the world ; that Person who speaks now from heaven, 
assigning to each man his work below, and promis- 
ing to each man his reward above ; that most human, 
most Divine Lord, has upon His heart one design, one 
purpose, one resolve, from which He has never 
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swerved since time was, to which He is guiding all 
things, and in the furtherance of which He gene- 
rously condescends to accept our poor, enfeebled, 
sin-stained service. That purpose is the undoing of 
man’s fall, and the healing of man’s misery; the 
reconstruction of the God-built but self-ruined tem- 
ple; the re-creating of human souls after God’s lost 
likeness, and the bringing back of a rebel world into 
that Divine allegiance which is its perfect freedom. 

Everything that is done under Christ’s direction is 
well done. Every one who will come to Him in the 
morning for his day’s work, and return to Him in the 
evening to give in his account, is labouring, not 
fruitlessly, but to good purpose, even when he him- 
self may think that he is doing nothing, that he is 
“spending his strength in vain and for nought.” He 
that soweth the good seed is the Son of Man—and 
the world is His field. 

Let us press upon ourselves betimes with all 
earnestness the Divine Master’s saying, “ He that 
gathereth not with me scattereth.”” We know well 
| how possible it is in days of health and activity to 
put aside or to postpone the call of life and salvation; 
| but we know also, by long experience, that a time 
| comes to all men, when it is scarcely possible to do 
| this successfully ; when men cannot dispense with the 
| faith of Jesus Christ and Him crucified ; when their 
one cry is for pardon through the atoning blood—their 
one anguish, if long years of sin and ungodliness have 
so dimmed the eye of the:soul that they cannot see 
Him. I think that it must be so with us all, when 
outward distinctions are dropping off from around us, 
and the exigencies of a common humanity are laying 
their last weight upon the naked soul. 

The world is a field—and the Master has the plan 
of it. The sowing is, with Him, the preparation 
for the harvest. All is foreseen, foreknown, fore- 
|| arranged. He offers us our part in it. He bids us 
|; not to go out of the world, but only to abide there 
with Him. He bids no man even to change his call- 
ing: whatever that be, it is his, and it is Christ’s. It 
is not only the ministry of His Church—it is not only 
some great scheme, some life-long sacrifice, of Chris- 
tian philanthropy—which Christ accounts as work 
done in His work-field: anything useful, whether 
private or public—a man’s life among political, social, 
or domestic interests ; a woman’s life in the Christian 
courtesies and charities of an English home—it is all 
| one; it can all be consecrated, as it certainly can all 
| be profaned; it can all be made into work for Christ 
by an earnest purpose and by a sincere self-devotion ; 
| it is the motive, it is the spirit, it is the principle, which 
| places the significant digit before the unmeaning 
| cipher; bring this to the altar, and the fire of God 
| shall fall upon the sacrifice, kindling into a perpetual 
| burnt-offering the life which was otherwise so secular 
| and so earth-bounded. 

Never forget, the good seed here spoken of is not a 
word, not a Bible, not a Gospel; it is a life, a human 
|| life. ‘The good seed are the children of the kingdom” 
—they themselves. It is the life of a good Christian 
man, which is the seed of the world’s harvest. Just 





the man himself. Is it not so? Is not that the 
quickening, the regenerating influence—co-extensive 
with itself—in this society of work and conflict ? The 
life lived in the sight of men, yet evidently with a 
secret, within and above it, of a life not seen ; it is this 
which has made Christianity a power upon earth; 
it is this which has made it the record of literal 
truth, that whatever there is of good in a world of 
evil, it is not of humanity, it is not of philanthropy— 
it is all of the Gospel, it is all of Christ. 


And there are those who can testify that the evi- | 


dence of evidences, to themselves, in proof of the 
Divine origin of the Gospel, has been the power given 
to them in answer to prayer, just to do their duty. 
A rough fisherman, asked the other day for a history 
of his spiritual life, gave that in answer—God enabled me 


to hold fast that rope by which I saved the lives entrusted || 
to me—that was his evidence of the reality of religion. || 
God multiply, in His mercy, such proofs, to all |! 


of us! 


2. The world is a field, a work-field—that was || 


the first topic. The second and last is, 
The field is the world. 


Nothing else and nothing less. Christ’s work- 
field—the field in which the seed are the children of || 


the kingdom—is co-extensive with the world. 


Men, even Christian men, are evermore narrowing || 


it. A man cannot become a Christian indeed, 


but he must needs go out of the world. He must 
shut himself up in some little congenial circle, and || 
forget as far as he can, the existence of the dark || 
cold fringe which yet (whether he will or no) is || 
so much larger and more palpable than the thing || 


surrounded. 


Ah the luxury of isolation! the self-indulgence of | 
being by ourselves—all agreed—all of one mind; 60 || 
safe, so serene! But the word of Christ Himself || 


breaks in upon the coterie thus congratulating itself, 
and says, 

The field is the world. 

Work, not rest, is for this time; and the work is 
not done, nor will be in your time, for— 

The field is the world. 

The first impression made by the words is some- 
what discouraging. What! the little Gospel in this 
great world? The little company of faithful people 
set to work in and to work upon a mass so dense and 
so Overpowering ? 

And thus it comes to pass that even what might 


be done is not attempted ; that the Gospel has not its | 


chance given it; that men who believe lock it up in 


their hearts, and will not speak; that they who do | 


speak, speak languidly and without force—or speak 
weakly and without a right to persuade—making men 
ask, Can these people believe what they profess? or, 
Isit then the Gospel itself which makes them foolish? 
Alas! these things must look ill in heaven. Angels 
“desiring to enter into” the mystery of man’s re- 
demption—and man himself, meanwhile, ashamed of 
it below, or so caricaturing it as to make it unworthy 
of its Author! Certainly the possession of grace is a 
responsibility even towards the Giver! 
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Discouragement is the first impression: but surely 
not the latest nor the most abiding. “The field is 
the world.” Hear how Christ Himself, in the mo- 
ment of His extremest’ weakness—before He had yet 
emerged from His Galilee—years before He had even 
consummated His own work on Calvary—takes to 
Himself, in sure anticipation, His own power, and 
reigns! The field, which is mine—the field which I 
sow with its precious seed—the field of which it shall 
one day be said to me, by a voice out of God’s tem- 


|| ple in heaven, “‘ Thrust in thy sickle, and reap, for 
|| the time is come for thee to reap ””—that field is the 
| world. No rank so exalted, no throne so lofty, but 


the sickle of the reaper shall reach it: no race so 


| civilized, and no race so degraded, but it must be, 


and it can be, sown with this seed, and prepared for 
this harvest—O, if there be discouragement in the 


| thought of the vastness, there is also strong encourage- 


ment in the recollection of the ownership and of the 
promise: He who so spake knows for certain what He 


| says: already He has shown that, wherever the Gospel 
| really comes, it carries, not weakness, but power with 





it; it has by degrees, all over the world, eradicated 


|| inveterate wrongs and planted humanity and charity 


and virtue in their place; it has made one country 
great by conquering it, and another country mean and 
shrivelled and contemptible by retiring from it; it has 
enabled philanthropists to build hospitals and to 
reform prisons and to emancipate slaves; it has 
enabled (a higher grace still) sin-bound souls to go 
free, and self-accusing sinners to depart in peace to 
meet God—it has done all this; and has it not, in so 
doing, shown that Christ is and shall prevail? Has 
it not, by fulfilling in part, become in its turn a new 


|| prophecy of that fulfilment which shall be perfect? 
|| Has it not told us that they who take Christ at His 


word shall not be ashamed—that they are on the 


|| winning side—that they shall eventually share His 
|| throne and wear His crown ? 


And so encouragement passes on (as ever) into 
exhortation. 
If the field is the world, what follows? It must 


| be occupied. 


Not yet has the Church half obeyed the edict, 


| “Go ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel to 
| very creature”—“Go ye and make all the nations 


| 


disciples.” We stand disputing at home about a 
picture, about a candle, about a whiff of incense, 
about the colour or shape of a vestment—a laughing- 





stock to men, an offence to angels—and the ficld, 


which is the world, may lie fruitless, cultureless, | 
Send these men | 


seedless, for us! Shame upon us! 
on a mission! If we are too many at home, let us go 
abroad! If we have reached this faney-work here, 
let us go where first elements are unknown—where the 
very rudiments have to be revealed! That is whole- 
some work—this is a sentimental, morbid, sickly, 


clinical religion—“ Ye are idle, ye are idle; get you | 


to your burdens.” The field is the world. 


Again, if the field is the world, we must be large | 
and wide and grand in our conceptions. We must | 


live and let live. We must make room. We must 
hearken diligently to the remonstrance of the Temanite 
—‘“ Art thou the first man that was born? or wast 
thou made before the hills ? Has thou heard the secret 
of God? and dost thou retain wisdom to thyself?” If 
the field is the world, anything narrow, anything 
self-conceited, must be inappropriate, must be untrue. 

Judge nothing before the time. Even the wicked 
Christ bears with. Even of them He says, Let them 
and the good grow together until the harvest. Haply 


some tares may yet become good wheat. How much | 


more the faulty Christian—how much more the half- 
instructed, the very ignorant, the erring and straying 
believer! It is one part of the life-long trial, that we 
must not find all of one mind around us. We must 
have the misbelieving by us for the testing of our 
faith ; we must have the sinful near us for the trying 
of our principles. ‘We can all see that it must be so. 
In this world of abounding evil, even uniformity 


lulls men to sleep: the Church herself grows drowsy | 
with the hum of an unbroken unison: let us trust | 


Him who has said, “Lo, I am with you alway,” 
to send us just that discipline which shall be 


best for us, however unexpected its method, how- | 


ever » distasteful its dispensations. On one day, 
be it (as men assume) in the far future, or be it (as 
some signs of the time make the Church judge rather) 
in the nearer horizon of an age not so distant—on one 
single day let the eye of humble hope, of godly fear 
be evermore fixed unswervingly : the day when the 
Son of Man shall at last, according to His most true 
promise, “send forth His angels to gather out of His 
kingdom all things that offend,’’ and when, in the 
light of His cloudless presence, ‘they that be wise 
shall shine as the brightness of the firmament, and 
they that turn many to righteousness as the stars for 
ever and ever.” C. J, VAUGHAN, 





FAITHFUL. 


Onty that, dear, neither wise nor fair, 

Just as commonplace as bread you eat, 
Or as water flowing everywhere, 

Or the homely grass beneath your feet. 
Only faithful !—does the want alarm you? 
Only faithful !—will the word not charm you? 


Faithful, as I read it, means just. this— 
That henceforth I through the world shall go 
Holy as an angel, by your kiss; 





Happy, though no other bliss I know. 
Only faithful !—have you not repented ? 
Only faithful !—is your heart contented ? 


Faithful, dear, to keep or let you go, 
Faithful to give all and nothing take ; 
Think you I should rave in angry woe, 
If by Time’s fault you should me forsake ? 
Only be yourself, though mine no longer ; 
By your being I shall grow the stronger. 
8. A. D. 1. 
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CHAPTER V.—STEPHEN SUMMERS. 

CotonEL Muscrave and Sir Ralph Wedderburn 
had been close friends ; thrown into intimacy partly 
from the circumstance of having been at school to- 
gether, and also for a short time in the same regi- 
ment, and partly from similarity of tastes and dis- 
position. Mrs. Musgrave had died in giving birth to 
her daughter and only child; and about eight years 
afterwards, Colonel Musgrave on his death-bed be- 
queathed his little Cecilia to the care and legal 
guardianship of his early friend, to be brought up 
with his own daughter Grace—a few years her senior, 
and herself also an only child—investing him at 
the same time with unlimited and parental powers. 
Cecilia inherited from her parents a fortune of thirty 
thousand pounds; and the late Mr. Harington, who 
was not only the legal adviser but the mutual friend 
of both parties, was associated with Sir Ralph as 
joint trustee and guardian both of her person and 
property. The little heiress was to come into pos- 
session of her fortune in the event of her marriage, 
or on her attaining the age of one-and-twenty, the 
money, until such period, being placed in the hands 
of her trustees, with authority to employ a certain 
portion of the interest for the purposes of her board 
and education. Sir Ralph Wedderburn, however, 
actuated by feelings both of generosity and friendship, 
had never availed himself of this clause in Colonel 
Musgrave’s will, but had treated Cecilia in every 
respect as his own child, bestowing on her the same 
care and the same advantages as were bestowed upon 
Grace, and equally defraying from his own purse the 
expenses of her maintenance and education. Miss 
Musgrave’s fortune, either when she married or came 
of age, would thus have the benefit of the accumu- 
lated interest of all the years which had intervened 
since her father’s death. On the demise of Mr. 
Harington, which occurred more than a year before 
our story opens, his son Arnold had been appointed 
joint trustee and guardian in the room of his father, 
Sir Ralph's age and Cecilia’s youth making this a 
matter of legal prudence, if not of actual necessity. 

Cecilia Musgrave had never known a mother’s 
tenderness and care; but Grace ‘Wedderburn was 
old enough when her mother died not only to feel 
her loss acutely, but also to have profited largely 
from her precepts and example. Cecilia also came 
in for a small portion of this good influence, and her 
love for her adopted mother did more than anything 
else towards restraining the wildness of her spirits, 
and counteracting the effects of the excessive in- 
dulgence which had been lavished upon her during 
her father’s lifetime. When this best and kindest 
friend was taken from them, the two young girls 
clung to each other with redoubled affection, the 
relations between them henceforward assuming more 
the character of protection and dependence than had 
hitherto been the case. And as years went on, this 
feature in their friendship was strengthened rather 





than diminished. Cecilia still looked up to Grace 
with féelings in which reverence and admiration had 
a large share, while the circumstance of her being an 
orphan, and three years her junior, gave an almost 
maternal character to the love with which Miss 
Wedderburn had always regarded her. She had 
from the first exercised no inconsiderable influence 
over the wayward but affectionate and warm-hearted 
little creature who had so unexpectedly become her 
companion ; but when the playmates ceased to be 
children, and Grace was of an age to sit at the head 
of her father’s table, she had the rare wisdom to 
make her influence over her friend less consciously 
apparent. That it still existed was evident from 
the manner in which Miss Musgrave invariably ap- 
pealed to her, and though occasionally disputing her 
decision, and even going contrary to her advice, she 
generally ended either by adopting it, or by undis- 
guisedly expressing her regret that she had not done 
80. 

Why Miss Musgrave had resided exclusively be- 
neath the roof of Sir Ralph Wedderburn scarcely 
needs an explanation. Mr. Harington had two sons 
and no daughter; and though Mrs. Fletcher was a 
kind and worthy gentlewoman, she was not exactly 
the person to be entrusted with the bringing up and 
education of Colonel Musgrave’s only daughter and 
heiress. 

Mr. Harington had been reputed wealthy and 
prudent; indeed, so prone are people in general to 
exaggerate the riches of their neighbours, that there 
were not wanting those who prophesied that he 
would die a millionnaire ; but when Arnold succeeded 
to his father’s business he surprised and disappointed 
his friends by reducing his establishment, and es- 
chewing everything that demanded any large or 
not absolutely necessary outlay of money. Various 
reasons, as a matter of course, were assigned for his 
conduct; his enemies—and he was not without them 
—sneered at his stinginess, while those who knew 
him best were probably nearer the truth when they 
surmised that old Mr. Harington had not died s0 
rich as it was supposed he would. From an early 
period a friendship had existed between the lawyer's 
family and that of Sir Ralph Wedderburn ; the chil- 
dren played together as boys and girls, nor was the 
intimacy relaxed when they had respectively arrived 
at years of discretion, though it assumed insensibly a 
somewhat different character. 

A few days after the events recorded in the last 
chapter, Arnold Harington sat in the room appro- 
priated to the reception of clients, and to the prosecu- 
tion of his legal labours and engagements. There 
was another and a larger room, furnished with desks, 
and tenanted by three or four young clerks, busily 
engaged in copying deeds and leases, under the 
superintendence of one much older, but this was at 
the back of the house, whereas the windows of Ar- 
nold’s private apartment opened upon the High 
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Street of Oxford. Immediately in front of them rose 
the chipped, crumbling, time-stained walls of a fine 
old college, with its chapel nestling by its side ; on the 
right and left were other colleges, either boldly facing 
the road, or modestly retired within large anf shel- 
|| tering gardens—chapels, churches, museums, theatres, 
as far as the eye could reach, in this noble and un- 
rivalled street. 

Within, the room presented the usual complement 
of huge law tomes, books of reference, parchments, 
and strong boxes generally to be met with in a 
lawyer's sanctum. There were besides some pictures 
on the walls, chiefly engravings of eminent lawyers, 
varied by two or three very good water-colour land- 
scapes. 

Was business slack with Arnold Harington? Was 
there no importunate client ; no impatient bridegroom 
|| calling daily to know “when those marriage settle- 
|| ments would be ready ?”’ no dying man’s will to exe- 
|| cute; no complicated property to settle, that he lay 
| listlessly back in his arm-chair, the points of his fin- 
|| gers pressed closely together, gazing abstractedly into 
|| the empty fireplace, as though life held no weightier 


|| occupation for him than that of listening dreamily to | 


|| the somewhat loud ticking of a clock over the mantel- 
|| shelf? or was it merely that he had relaxed the reins 
| of discipline for awhile, in order to allow free course 
|| to the feverish and tumultuous thoughts which surged 
| through his brain, and made occupation hateful—nay, 
'| impossible to him ? 

|| Half-an-hour passes by, and still his attitude is 
unchanged, only his face seems to get paler and 
|| greyer, and his reflections are apparently of so ab- 
|| sorbing a nature that one of the clerks knocked twice 
| at his door for admittance without his being aware 
| of the fact. On a third and louder application he 
|| started up, as if awaking from a dream, exclaiming— 
| Who's there ?” 

“Tt is I, sir—Slater ; I have some letters for you.” 
“ Come in.” 

|| A very youthful clerk made his appearance, and 
|| depositing a pile of letters upon the table quitted the 
|| room as rapidly as he had entered it. Arnold Haring- 
|| ton, with a gesture as though he would shake off by 
|| astrong physical and mental effort the weight that 
oppressed him, turned to the table, and set himself 
'| Seriously to the perusal of the official-looking docu- 
'| ments that lay before him. They were chiefly on 
|| matters of professional business, and as he opened 
and read each in their turn, he made notes of their 
|| contents, and of the answers to be returned to them. 
|| At length he came to one, almost at the bottom of 
the pile, which seemed of a different character from 
|| the rest. 

|| The handwriting was that of a lady, and as his 
|| eye rested upon it his cheek flushed slightly, and an 
|| exclamation of surprise and disgust escaped from 
|| him. Finding nothing of moment among the papers 
| he had been looking over, nothing at least that re- 
|| quired an immediate answer, except the letter that 
has been alluded to, Arnold placed the others in a 
drawer, and, passing into the larger room, he informed 








Mr. Slater that he was going out, and should 
probably be absent for an hour or so. Turning out 
of the High Street, after leaving the house, he walked 
quickly for above a mile, till he reached a row of 
small semi-detached houses on the outskirts of the 
town. 

Prospect Place had perhaps more pretensions to its 
appellation than many other localities similarly 
named. The dwellings, each with its little garden in 
front, looked upon some low-lying but pleasant 
meadows, picturesquely fringed with hedge-row 
timber ; and the fact that these meadows were mostly 
under water during the winter, though it did not 
probably contribute to the healthiness of the spot, 
yet in nowise detracted from its beauty—if beauty it 
could be said to possess. Passing through the iron 
wicket that fenced the garden from the road, Arnold 
Harington rang the bell of the third house in the 
group, the door of which, after a delay of some 
minutes, was opened by a round-faced, red-elbowed 
damsel, who grinned from ear to ear on recognising 
the visitor. 

“ Are Mrs. and Miss Summers within ?” 

On receiving a reply in the affirmative, Arnold 
entered the hall—though, to speak more correctly, it 
was nothing more than a passage, and a very narrow 
one—tapped gently at the door of the nearest room, 
and merely saying, ‘May I come in?” took the 
liberty of doing so without waiting for the permission. 

“T use scant ceremony, Ellen,” he said, as a young 
lady rose from the sofa to receive him, ‘and assume 
the privilege of an old friend to announce myself.”’ 

“Tt is so kind of you to do so,” she replied, blush- 
ing, and looking at him gratefully. 
you are always welcome.” 

“Did you expect me ?”’ 

“Yes, we hoped you would come.” 

“T should have been here before, but your letter 
was only put into my hands half-an-hour ago. I am 
much concerned at its contents—but first, how is 
your mother?” 

“She is not over well, she is gone to lie down; I 
advised her, she was so much shaken by what 
happened this morning.”’ 

“T am not surprised. I never heard of more dis- 
graceful and unmanly conduct. To frighten and 
insult your mother in her own house!” 

«Tt was indeed both unmanly and unkind. But, 
you see, this is only the deepening of an old sore. 
Stephen never liked my mother; he was very angry 
with his father for marrying her, and he talked 
Walter, who is always led by him, into the same 
feeling. I suppose step-sons seldom do like- their 
father’s second choice; and’ now, the will being made 
in our favour, they are both furious against us, and 
threaten to dispute it.”’ 

“On what grounds could they think of doing so ?” 

“That is the cruel part of it. They declare that 
my father was not in his right senses when he made 
the will; that his mind was failing, and that he did 
not know what he was about. It is this that has so 
pained my mother. And Stephen Summers is 60 
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rough! He certainly does not mince matters, or 
stop to pick his words. He said, when he was here 
this morning, ‘If the old man had not gone twad- 
dling, he would never have made such a will!’ Was 
it not a horrid speech ?” 

“Very,” replied Arnold. “But,” he added, with 
a smile, “men are apt to speak roughly when they 
are angry, and it is not on these occasions that they 
|| stop to pick their words. I could forgive him this if 
|| hehad any just grounds to go upon; but he has none, 
and it is only bluster.” 

“You think, then, that we have nothing to fear ?” 

“ Nothing, so far as I.can judge; and if I have been 
rightly informed, I think I have heard you say that 
your father provided for his sons at the time of his 
second marriage ?”’ 

“Yes. They were still young then, but old enough 
to choose some employment or profession ; and Mr. 
Summers placed them both in a house of business. I 
don’t mean one of those grand houses of business : 
they had no pretensions to anything of the kind: but 
quite respectable and very good in its way. And he 
paid handsomely, according to his means, for their 
entrance.” 

“‘ And did they succeed in business P”’ 

“Oh, yes; they both became prosperous men. In 
course of time Stephen was taken into partnership ; 
and Walter, who had saved a good deal of money as 
foreman, set up for himself. Stephen is naturally 
grasping, and the love of gain has grown with its pur- 
suit; besides which, he has now a large and expen- 
sive family : his eldest son I know is very wild and 
extravagant. Walter has hitherto been on tolerably 
friendly terms with us, at least when we have met, 
which has been very rarely ; but, as I said before, he 
is entirely led by his brother, to whom, I fanc 
under some obligation.” 

“Did Mr. Summers leave them nothing in his 
will ?”’ asked Arnold. 

“Yes, he left them each a small legacy, as a 
remembrance, he said. It does seem very mean of 
them to grudge us our little pittance, for after all it 
is not more than will suffice for our necessities.” 

“Tt is inconceivably mean,” said Arnold. “It is 
not as if they were poor men and wented the money. 
However, they will not get it.’ 

“Do you feel confident of this?’ asked Miss Sum- 
mers, eagerly. 

“Tt is unwise, perhaps, to feel confident of any- 
thing,” replied Arnold; “and I may have a hard 
battle to prove that they have not a shadow of pre- 
tence for the plea they talk of setting up. But after 
all it may be a mere empty threat.” 

“T fear not,’ said Miss Summers, shaking her 
head. “But, Mr. Harington, do you intend to take 
up our cause ?”” 

“Most assuredly I do. I will fight it through 
inch by inch, if it should ever come to that. Did 
you think, Ellen, that I should desert my old 
friends ?” 

“T could think nothing of you but what is kindest 
and most generous,” she answered, the grateful tears 


he is 





springing to her eyes. “ But, you know, dear Mr. 
Harington, we could not have asked you to do this | 
for us.” 

“ And why not, pray ?” 

“We have not now to learn how valuable your 
time is in every sense, nor our own inability to—to 
make any adequate return—indeed, we could never | 
make it worth anybody’s while to—’ She broke off 
in hopeless confusion. 

Arnold came to the rescue. 

‘¢ Will you tell Mrs. Summers that I am prepared 
to fight her battles ?”’ 

‘J will indeed ; she will be so grateful! But we 
can never show half our gratitude for all your kind- | 
ness to us—we can never thank you as you deserve!” | 

“Bah! nonsense! I have done nothing to merit | 
such an excess of gratitude, Ellen, and I shall be | 
more than repaid if by any efforts of mine you and | 
your mother are comfortably secured in the possession 
of your income and your home. I¢ is possible, how- 
ever, that until your affairs are settled you may be 
in want of money; now, you must promise me one 
thing.” 

“There are few things I would rot undertake to 
promise you,” she replied with a smile; “ what is 
it P”’ 

“That you will consider me as a real friend, and 
have no scruples in applying to me in any emer- 
gency; and remember, that I have the means no less 
than the will to help you. And now, good-bye, I 
have no more time to spare. You will let me know || 
what turn matters take ?” 

He held out his hand. She caught it in both her 
own, and with a sudden uncontrollable impulse 
pressed it to her lips; then, confused and ashamed, || 
she turned away, to hide the burning blushes that || 
overspread her face. Arnold looked at her in some 
surprise ; while he hesitated an instant before leaving 
the room, the servant entered with a letter; and 
when Ellen moved from the window he was gone. 

Has Ellen betrayed her secret? ‘To the reader I || 
am afraid she has; but not to Arnold Harington. || 
He, good man, walked back to his office all un- 
conscious of the wild beating of that foolish little 
heart, of the wistful gaze that followed his retreating 
footsteps, or the thoughts that accompanied it. 

“How noble he is! noble in person as in mind! 
how good, and generous, and self-sacrificing! And 
he is our friend! he devotes his time to us; it is our 
concerns that engage him, yes, ours, humble and in- 
significant as we are. Yet there is nothing con- 
descending in his kindness to us, nothing patronising ; 
it is all quite simple and natural, all as a matter of 
course. I believe he cannot help being kind to 
people, he cannot help being a friend to the friend- 
less and aiding those who are down in the world. 
Ah, I have sometimes repined at our poverty and low 
estate; I ought rather to rejoice in it, for had we 
been rich Arnold Harington might perhaps never 
have cared for us.’’ 

As the object of these reflections walked slowly on, 
he revolved in his mind the best means of helping 
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Mrs. Summers through the difficulties that seemed 
impending over her. He still nourished a hope that 
|| Stephen Summers had no serious intentions of dis- 
puting the will; he would call upon him in the first 
place, and endeavour to dissuade him from such a 
step. If, however, he found him obstinate and bent 
upon bringing the matter to a trial, his (Arnold’s) 
course would be clear enough. Though he had not 
|| himself drawn up old Mr. Summers’s will, he could 
\| speak pretty positively as to the soundness of mind 
of the testator, and he was prepared to state that any 
|| failure of mental powers which might be imputed to 
|| him, was only such as might be traceable in almost 
any one who had outlived his threescore years and 
|| ten, and that such a plea would never have been 
|| brought forward but from the most sordid and despi- 
cable motives. But the business would necessitate a 
journey to London, possibly many journeys: how 
would this be compatible with the fresh obligations 
which he had only that morning imposed on himself? 
Already he could see them looming in the distance 
and gathering thickly around him, demanding for 
| their fulfilment almost superhuman exertions. Fora 
| moment, his heart, sore and aching from bitter dis- 
appointment, gave way; but it was only for a 
moment—then he raised his head proudly, his step 
grew firmer, his figure more erect, and his eyes shone 
|| with the light of conscious power. 


CHAPTER VI.—A BAD BUSINESS. 


Wuen Arnold entered his house, he was followed 
into the office by the oldest and most confidential of 
his clerks, one who had been for many years in the 
employment of the late Mr. Harington. Mr. Hewett 
held a newspaper in his hand, which he crumpled 
rather nervously between his fingers, and his face so 
plainly expressed anxiety or annoyance of some kind, 
that Arnold said, hastily— 

“What is the matter, Hewett? Has anything 

happened ?”” 
|| “Yes, sir,” was the reply. ‘ Something very un- 
pleasant has happened—something quite unforeseen. 
Have you looked at the paper this morning ?”’ 

“No; I have not had time.” 

“Here is an account,” said Mr. Hewett, indicating 
with his forefinger the column of the newspaper 
which contained the information; “here is an ac- 
count of the failure of the Asiatic Insurance Com- 
pany.” 

Arnold held out his hand for the paper, his face 
growing pale as he read the details of roguery and 
insolvency by which his shares in the company were 
reduced to a‘merely nominal value, if not utterly and 
uretrievably lost. 

“This is a bad business, Hewett,” he said at 
length. 

“A very bad business, sir,” replied Mr. Hewett, 
who had been watching him closely. “It was an 
evil hour in which your father was induced to become 
a director in that concern. I cannot at this moment 
recollect, though I ought to know, for I have heard 
the name very often—but I cannot just now recollect 





who it was that persuaded him. I think I am get- 
ting old,” added the faithful clerk; “I begin to 
forget names.” 

“Never mind who persuaded him,” said Arnold; 
“we both know that he was one of the directors for 
many years, and the company paid me the compliment 
of wishing me to succeed him. I declined that honour, 
however, having too many other engagements; but 
I did not sell the shares that became mine after my 
poor father’s death, as I never had any doubts about 
the solvency of the concern.” 

“T have it now, sir,’ said Mr. Hewitt, who had 
been deep in thought while Arnold was speaking, and 
had evidently not attended to his remarks; “I have 
it now, sir, Vaughan was the name; that Mr. 
Vaughan, don’t you remember him? a wild, specu- 
lating kind of fellow——’” 

“Vaughan was it? Oh, yes, I remember him,” 
said Arnold, hastily; “his advice was not likely to 
benefit anyone. But about these shares, do you think | 
they are all utterly lost?” 

“T should fear so; but I know nothing more than 
what you have yourself seen in the newspapers. It 
will be advisable, I think, that either you or I should 
go to London, and look personally into the matter ; 
it is just possible that something may be saved out of 
the wreck.” 

“T will go myself,” replied Arnold; “I should in 
any case have to go to town to see Stephen Summers. 
Have you heard that he intends to dispute the will ?” 

“T have not heard it, but I can believe anything 
of him,” said Mr. Hewett. “There was something 
else I had to say to you, sir,” he added; “I hope 
you will not be annoyed,—but did not Mr. Slater, at 
your father’s suggestion, buy a few shares in the 
Asiatic?” 

“He did indeed!” returned Arnold. “Poor fel- 
low! but we must not allow him to be a loser. Will 
you be so good, Hewett, as to send Slater to me?” 

“Tmmediately ?” 

“ Yes, immediately.” 

Mr. Hewett withdrew, and Mr. Slater, the young 
clerk before mentioned, entered the room. He had 
learnt the disaster which had swallowed up his 
shares from the same source that had informed his 
employer. After a few preliminary remarks, and 
some unavailing expressions of regret at what had 
occurred, Arnold Harington said— 

“Well, Slater, I did not send for you that we 
might moan together over what cannot now be helped, 
but to assure you that you shall not be a loser. It 
is possible, as Mr. Hewett says, that something may 
yet be saved out of the wreck, and at all events the 
value of your shares shall be made up to you. I 
hear you are engaged to be married.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Slater, colouring. 

‘All the more reason, then, that you should not | 
suffer in this matter.” 

“ Sir,—Mr. Harington,” stammered the young man, 
“pardon me, but I cannot hear of this. I under- 
stand from Mr. Hewett that you held shares to a 
large amount in the Asiatic yourself: can you suppose 
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|| that under the immediate pressure of so heavy a loss, 

|| I should allow you to incur another on my account ? 

| No, indeed, I am not the first man who in hopes of 
doubling his savings has ended by losing them. 
There is always a risk where there is a venture; I 
have been unfortunate, and must begin again, that’s 
all.” 

“Slater,” said Mr. Harington, “answer me one 

|| thing. Was it not at my father’s instigation that | 

|| you invested your money in this concern ?” 

“ Well, sir, I believe it was.” 

“Tt will be an act of simple justice then, on my 

|, part, to save you from the consequences of his mis- 


|| taken advice.” 


| “ He acted for the best, sir, I am sure, and I shall 
|| never forget your kindness to me at the time. If 
you remember, I had not quite money enough, and 
you made up the sum that was required to purchase 
|| twenty shares.” 

“Did I? The sum was so trifling that I had for- 
gotten it.” 

“But I had not,” interposed the clerk. 

“ And another thing,” said Arnold, smiling, “ I am 
not engaged to be married.”’ 

“ But you may be, sir.” 

“T see no immediate prospect, at any rate,” he re- 
|| turned. “ But this is nothing to the purpose. Con- 

sider the matter as settled, Slater. You will oblige 
| me by saying no more about it. I will not detain 
| you any longer.”’ 
| Mr. Slater’s eyes glistened very suspiciously, as he 
| cast a look full of gratitude upon his employer before 
| leaving the room. 

Once more alone, Arnold leant his head upon his 

| desk and fairly groaned. 

“ Another blow—another drawback.—It is hard! 
But grant me strength, oh, my God—grant me 
patience!” 

His hands were clasped—his attitude, his words 
were those of supplication. Presently he roused 
himself. “If I can but tide over this difficulty!” 
he said, speaking unconsciously aloud as he paced 
|| the narrow bounds of his room: “work, work, heart 

and brain—the will shall not be wanting . . .” 

When Mr. Hewett entered the room with some 
papers half-an-hour afterwards, he found his master 
hard at work, erect and calm, no traces of the emotion 
which had lately swept over it being visible on his 
countenance, beyond the pallor that remained there, 

| and its unusual gravity. 


CHAPTER VII.—A DRIVE TO BLENHEIM. 
Captain WEDDERBURN’S marriage was unavoidably 
| postponed until he could make the necessary arrange- 
ments for leaving the army, a step which, after much 
deliberation, he had decided upon taking. But his 
regiment was in India—he was only at home on a long 
leave of absence—and the letter containing his resig- 
nation, and the answer conveying its acceptance, 
|| would have to cross the seas before he could consider 
| himself at liberty to make any plans independently 
of his duty to his commanding officer. 





| that enchanted region whereof the very atmosphere is | 





Grace did not fret at the delay. She had her own | 
preparations to make, which she preferred should be | 
conducted leisurely, and she shrank so painfully from | | 
the thought of leaving her father, to whom she was | 
devotedly attached, that she was not disposed to 
quarrel with the circumstances which deferred that | 
parting to an indefinite period. 

Our lovers, then, notwithstanding some clouds of 
uncertainty inthe future, resolved very wisely to 
make the most of the present. Both were living in | 


rose-tinted, and the sky of unstained blue; where the | 
waters are pure crystal, the flowers unfading amaranth. | 

Though the autumn was already far advanced, the | 
weather continued unusually mild and fine; the | 
varied glories of the woods had seldom been seen to 
greater advantage, purple and amber seemed to vie || 
with each other in outrivalling the hues of sunset from || 
which they borrowed much of their own rich colour- | 
ing. Something of the magnificence of summer still | 
lingered on the woods and glades, and made life in 
the open air full of enjoyment. 

One day an expedition had been planned for v isting 
Blenheim. The house they knew to be empty, the 
family being abroad, but the housekeeper left in 
charge had permission from its owner to show it to 
strangers. It was in fact the show place of the 
neighbourhood. 

Miss Musgrave, glad of anything that might dies 
pate a certain restlessness that possessed her, had | 
organized the party, which, besides the inmates of | 
Rushington, consisted of Captain Wedderburn, Sir 
Charles Warren, Miss Charteris, Francis Chester and | 
his sister, and Edward Harington. 

The morning was not auspicious. Cecilia had con- || 
sulted the sky so anxiously, and speculated so often || 
upon the chances of its being fine or wet, that when || 
the gathering clouds came down in showers Miss 
Wedderburn laughingly suggested her having re- 
course to the old nursery charm :— 





| 


“Rain, rain, go away, 
Come again another day.” } 


“None of our friends will come if this rain con- || 
tinues,’’ murmured Miss Musgrave, as she stood dis- | 
consolately looking out of the window. 

“IT know some who would not be kept away by || 
few showers,” said Grace. 

“Sir Charles Warren will not come, I feel cer- i 
tain.” | 

Grace smiled. I 

“T never knew a man so afraid of wetting his feet,” | 
said Cecilia, still looking out of the window. | 

Grace smiled again. | 

Fortunately the rain did not last beyond the morn- || 
ing ; the heavy clouds dispersed, the sun shone forth || 
warm and bright, promising a fine afternoon, and one || 
by one the different members of the party made their || 
tardy appearance, Sir Charles being the last to arrive. | 
But now a fresh dilemma presented itself, and one | 
which they had never contemplated. Sir Ralph | 
Wedderburn refused to accompany them. It was | 
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much too late, he said; and though the weather had 
cleared up a little, it would be dark, and damp, and 
chilly before they returned home. They might do as 
| they pleased, but for his own part he must beg todecline 
the duties of chaperon. It was in vain that Cecilia 
coaxed and pouted, he persisted in backing out of the 
concern, nor did his daughter say a word to alter his 
| determination. What was to be done? Could they 
go without him? The matter was at length settled 
|| by Miss Chester, who pronounced herself quite old 
enough and quite sufficiently staid to perform the 
|| office of chaperon on the present occasion. Sir Ralph 
had not the slightest objection to this arrangement, 
|| and with as little delay as possible the assembled 
|| friends set forth. 
|| ‘The drive to Blenheim was agreeable enough, though 
| nothing can be flatter or more uninteresting than the 
|| country ; but the air, freshened, not chilled, by the 
|| previous rain, was exhilarating, the landscape seemed 
|| to smile, and the spirits of our party rose and were 
|| attuned to the joyousness of nature. 

Cecilia Musgrave, driven by Sir Charles Warren 
|| in his phaeton, was full of lively talk and rattle; her 
|| companion almost caught the infection, at any rate 
|| he appeared fascinated to an extent to satisfy any 
|| ordinary appetite for admiration. Captain Wedder- 

burn and Grace, in the Grange pony carriage, made 
| their comments upon the pair who preceded them. 
|| “Cissy seems in a merry mood this morning,” re- 
| marked Godfrey. 

“Extraordinary ! is it not?” was the reply. 

“Why, is there any reason why she ought not to 

be in good spirits ?”’ 

“None that I know of. I was thinking of the 
| flirtation between her and Sir Charles.’ 
|| Does that surprise you?” 

“ie. 
| “Do you think there is anything in it? Anything 
| more than a mere flirtation, I mean ?” 

“T cannot tell; I cannot understand Cissy. Her 

moods are very variable; sometimes she is in the 
| wildest spirits, but more often depréssed; and she 
grows irritable, and then is angry with herself, 
and overwhelmed with penitence for having spoken 
hastily.” 
| “And where is Mr. Harington all this time ?” 
] Grace laughingly pointed with her parasol to the 
|, barouche wherein he was seated by the side of Miss 
|| Charteris. 
|| “Imean, what is he about?” 
| “It would be difficult to say, for we very rarely 
|| see him.” 
I “May not this account for the young lady’s 
| moods?” 
“Two months ago I should have thought so, but 
not now.” ' 
| “What makes you think differently ?” 
| “Look at the pair before you.” 
| Godfrey laughed and shook his head. 
“T should not attach any importance to it,” added 


Grace, “had not this sort of thing been going on for 
|| 80 long,” 











“ What do you call long ?” 

“ Well, ever since the dance on my birthday.” 

* That memorable day,” interposed Godfrey. 

“ From that evening I date the gradual withdrawal 
of Edward Harington, and the commencement of 
this flirtation with Sir Charles.’’ 

“*¢ Thou art not false, but thou art fickle,’ ”’ quoted 
Godfrey. ‘Or perhaps the fair Cecilia is ambitious, 
and has an eye to an establishment; Sir Charles 
would be a much better match for her than Mr. 
Harington.” 

“ Perhaps he would ; but Edward is sure of a very 
good living, and Cissy will have plenty of money of 
her own. I don’t like to think her fickle, and still 
less to suspect her of being mercenary, for that she || 
did like Edward Harington very much at one time 
I am convinced.” 

“But why does he keep aloof?” said Godfrey. || 
“Tf he yields the field to his rival without a struggle || 
he deserves to lose the prize. But are you sure that 
he cares for her ?”” 

“T thought so once, most decidedly,”’ replied Grace; || 
“but, as I said before, I don’t know what to think | 
now.” 

“Well,” rejoined Godfrey, “if they still like each || 
other, they will come together in time, depend upon || 
it; and if not, we needn’t break our hearts about it ; 
Warren is not a bad fellow, as men go.” 

“Not a bad fellow as men go.’’ Grace thought | 
that something more than such merely worldly re- 
commendation implied, would be safer, better, and 
happier for her darling Cissy. She knew Edward | 
Harington’s worth, and that among a hundred he | 
would be the fittest protector for her friend; of Sir 
Charles Warren she knew nothing beyond the fact 
that he was an agreeable man of the world, who had 
chosen to remain single until six-and-thirty; that he | 
had a nice place in the neighbourhood, and the credit 
of a handsome and unincumbered rent-roll. To 
another fact that was credited to his account she had | 
never paid much attention; nevertheless, it was | 
patent to the society in which he moved that Sir || 
Charles Warren was what his female friends called 
careful, and what the friends of his own sex desig- 
nated as “ close-fisted.’”” She made no answer, how- 
ever, to Captain Wedderburn’s last remark, and in- 
deed their approach to Blenheim and the bustle con- 
sequent on their arrival, made if impossible, even had 
she desired it, to continue the conversation. 

Of the group assembled within the mansion to 
view the noble paintings which adorned the walls, 
none of the members were without some pretensions 
to artistic taste, though Sir Charles Warren and Miss 
Charteris possessed it more eminently than the rest. | 
It was indeed Sir Charles’s solitary accomplishment, 
if such it could be called, for he had little practical 
skill; whereas Miss Charteris painted in water-colours 
like an artist, sketched from nature, and even de- 
signed with considerable cleverness. It was this 
common taste which had drawn them together in the 
early days of their acquaintance, and now, somehow 
or other, they found themselves admiring the same 
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| pictures at the same moment, and appealing to each 
| other quite naturally as to the correctness of their 
| passing criticisms. Captain Wedderburn and Grace 
attached themselves to Mr. Chester and his sister, 
and these four kept together while making the tour 
of the rooms; but Miss Musgrave and Edward 
Harington lagged behind, and while seemingly en- 
grossed by a Rubens, were secretly revolving how 
best to break the ice of their mutual reserve. At 
length Cecilia ventured upon a question which had | 
been burning on her tongue for the last ten minutes : 

“Have you heard how poor Dr. Marsh is lately, | 
Mr. Harington ?”’ 

No; Mr. Harington had heard nothing about him | 
| lately. He spoke shortly, and immediately turned | 
| the conversation into another channel, making some | 
| commonplace remarks about the days drawing in, | 

and its being already almost too dark to see the 
|| pictures. The young lady listened in disdainful 
| silence, and slightly quickening her pace, joined 
| the others, and proposed that they should all go 
into the park, where it would be much pleasanter | 
| than in the twilight of the house. Her proposal was | 
| at once acceded to, and the party adjourned thither, | 
|| just in time to witness a beautiful but somewhat | 
| stormy-looking sunset. 

Everyone who has visited Blenheim knows that 
the park is ornamented by a large piece of water, 
| which flows through its entire length, and is spanned 
by a bridge built on the model of the Rialto. Now, 
|| not many yards from this bridge a boat happened to 
be moored ; and no sooner did Miss Musgrave catch 
sight of it than she expressed her desire to go on the 
| water, and entreated her companions to accompany 
her. ‘‘ Would the gentlemen row them?” “ The 
| gentlemen were quite at her service, and would be 
| only too happy; there would be room for them all, 
| though the boat was not large.” Miss Wedderburn, 
| however, begged to be excused, and gave it as her 
opinion that it was too late to make going on the 
| water either safe or agreeable. She was entirely 
overruled by the rest, rowing being pronounced to 
be especially agreeable when the shades of evening 
| were stealing over the scene. Even Miss Chester, 
when appealed to for her opinion, gave it against 
her, and said she saw no objection to the plan, adding, 
moreover, that as Cissy was bent upon going, the 

chaperon must go also to take care of her. 
| The ladies, then, with the exception of Miss 
Wedderburn, were soon seated, and the three gentle- 
men—for Godfrey, as in duty bound, remained with 
| his cousin—possessing themselves of a pair of sculls 
| and two oars, made what is termed in boating phrase- 
ology, a “ randan.” 

Captain Wedderburn waited to give the little vessel | 
its final push from the strand, and see it fairly afloat ; 
then, giving his arm to Grace, the lovers wandered off | 
under the noble trees of the park. They did not weary 
of each other’s society, and were quite unaware that | 
nearly an hour had elapsed till warned by the in- 
creasing darkness that they must lose no time in 
preparing to return home. Hastily they retraced | 








| chosen in the first instance to consider the party 2s 
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their steps to the water's side, straining their eyes | 
through the gathering mists in the hope of secin'g the | 


boat. It was not in sight; and as they followed the | 
course of the stream in the direction it had taken, | 








Grace could not help feeling somewhat fidgety and | 
anxious, notwithstanding her cousin’s assurances that | 
it was not really late, and that there was not the || 
slightest cause for apprehension. At length, when || 
even he had twice exclaimed, ‘“*‘ Come, what can these || 
good people be about!” they heard the sounds of || 
voices approaching them from the water. Nearer | 
came the sounds and nearer,—they were singing some | 
glee or catch,—and presently Grace could distinguish | 


the air of the Canadian Boat Song, and the words, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


“The rapids are near and the daylight past,” 


were borne by the breezes to their listening ears, || 
Godfrey hailed the party, but without eliciting an || 
answer ; they continued singing, and had evidently | 
not heard him. He tried again, and his shout was || 
answered by a cry that rent the air, a gurgling splash || 
of waters, and then silence. 
“Good God!” he exclaimed, “the boat is over- | 
turned! It must have struck against a stake!” | 
In an instant, without another word, he had torn off || 
his coat and plunged into the stream, leaving Grace, | 
in a paroxysm of terror, to watch him from the bank. | 
It was an agonizing interval. But her fears, though | 
scarcely exaggerated, were not destined to be realized. 
Thanks to the timely assistance of Godfrey, and 
the presence of mind of Edward Harington, which 
never deserted him, all the party were saved. These 
two managed to right the boat, and the latter caught | 
Cecilia Musgrave in his arms as she rose for the | 
second time to the surface, and dragged her into it; 
Mr. Chester, as much at home in the water as a rat, 
had no great difficulty in saving his sister, and was | 


| able afterwards to assist Godfrey in rescuing Miss | 


Charteris and the baronet, who was but an indifferent | 
swimmer. 

Cecilia Musgrave, constitutionally delicate, had | 
been long enough in the water to be quite insensible 
when taken from it, and Miss Wedderburn’s first | 
impression on beholding her was that she was dead. 

“Oh, Edward!” she exclaimed, bursting into || 
tears, as he staggered out of the boat, holding the 
lifeless form of her friend in his arms, her white face || 
and draggled hair lying on his breast, “‘ Oh, Edward! 
Edward !”’ 

For all answer, Edward clutched the little figure || 
closer to his heart, and hurried forward to the house, || 
whither he was quickly followed by the rest. 

Great was the consternation of the worthy house- || 
keeper at witnessing the forlorn condition of her | 
recent visitors. Having formerly lived in Sir Charles | 
Warren’s family, she was delighted at any oppor- | 
tunity of showing him attention, and as she had || 





peculiarly his, she now did everything in her power | 
to alleviate his piteous plight and that of his friends. | 
Dry clothing was easily procured for the ladies, 
which, with the few extra wraps they had brought 
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|| round the fire in the large kitchen, sipping, ladies 
| and all, out of steaming tumblers of hot brandy-and- 
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with them, answered the purpose well enough ; while 
the coachntan and the head-gardener did their best 
in providing for the gentlemen. 

Notwithstanding that they were still feeling a little 
anxious about Cecilia, both the rescued and the 
rescuers indulged in a hearty laugh at the strange 
appearance they all presented, huddled together 


water. 
Miss Musgrave had been consigned to the house- 


| keeper's bed, where the usual means for restoring 


animation were resorted to. She had soon responded 


| to them, and when she opened her bewildered eyes 
|| and closed them again with an expression of pain, 
| while she murmured some incoherent words, Edward 
|| Harington, who with the rest had been watching her, 


stole out of the room—glad to be alone—glad to 


|| relieve the fulness of his heart by a fervent expres- 


| sion of gratitude that it had been permitted him to 


|| save a life so inexpressibly dear to him. 


It transpired afterwards, in the course of conver- 
| sation round the fire, that Cecilia’s thoughtlessness 


|| had been mainly the cause of the accident which had 
|| occurred. She it was who had insisted upon going 


| further up the stream than her companions had 
deemed prudent on account of the increasing dark- 
| ness; she was in the wildest spirits,—flirting water at 


|| Sir Charles Warren for the sake of seeing his ludi- 


| crous face of annoyance, singing the Pixie’s song,— 


“ Boats over me row, 
Ships over me go,” 


and finally challenging Lucy Chester and Selina to 


|| join her in the old catch of “Call George again, 


boys.” One glee had led to another, and they were 


|| engrossed by their harmony, the gentlemen rowing 


lustily all the while, when the boat came in violent 


'| contact with a stake, which the deepening twilight 


had prevented them from seeing. Cecilia, startled by 


|| the sudden shock, sprang to her feet; an action which 





|| was unfortunately followed by the others. The result 


| has been related. 
By the time our friends were on their way home it 
had become quite dark. Cecilia, the only one of the 
| ladies who was really much the worse for her cold 
bath, lay on the back seat of the Rushington barouche 
enveloped in shawls, Miss Chester and Selina Char- 
teris occupying the other. Godfrey again drove his 
cousin, and the rest of the gentlemen were accommo- 
| dated in Sir Charles Warren’s phaeton. 
The Baronet, far too nervous to drive, had yielded 
| the reins to Mr. Chester, and sat, entrenched in a 
| corner of the carriage, nearly extinguished by a huge 
| horse-rug, and feeling both bodily and mentally ex- 
| tremely uncomfortable. He had a cat-like horror of 
water, except in his dressing-room, where, to do him 
Justice, he used it freely, but his recent immersion, 
| to say nothing of his imminent risk of being drowned 
| (for he could barely swim a stroke), had given a 
| Shake to his nerves, from which they would not 
easily recover. There was, besides, another reason 
why his self-complacency and composure should be 





more than ordinarily disturbed. The agony he had 
experienced in beholding the peril of Miss Charteris, | 
and in knowing that he was powerless to save her, | 
an agony which had wrung from him the unguarded || 
exclamation, “Oh, God! Selina!’’ had opened his | 
eyes to the real nature of his feelings; it had shown | 
him that he had been fooling away his happiness, 
and that if it had gone from him irretrievably he had 
no one to thank for it but himself. In addition, 
then, to his physical discomforts, he was sorely per- 
plexed in endeavouring to give a right interpretation || 
to Miss Charteris’ manner throughout this day of 
adventures. In the early part it had been one of || 
calm self-possession and easy politeness, and subse- 
quently to the accident she had scarcely spoken; | 
never a great talker at any time, she had been un- 
usually grave and silent. What was he to think? 
She had clearly not been actuated by anger :—could 
it be indifference ? 1] 
And Cecilia Musgrave. What were the thoughts || 
running through her little brain as she lay upon her || 
temporary couch? Was she also passing judgment || 
on herself and returning a verdict of folly, perhaps | 
even a severer sentence? It might be so. At all 
events, she had heard that exclamation of Sir Charles 
Warren’s, and the words, no less than the tone in 
which they were uttered—like an irrepressible cry 
it had sounded—had been ringing in her ears ever 
since her return to consciousness. Of Edward Haring- 
ton she had hardly seen anything ; she was ignorant 
that he had saved her, and equally unaware of the 
tender solicitude with which he had hung over her 
and watched her recovery; from that time he had 
almost kept aloof, only once addressing her with 
inquiries as to how she felt and congratulations on 
her safety. 





CHAPTER VIII.—PENITENCE AND RECONCILIATION. 


On reaching home, Grace found herself clasped 
closely in her father’s arms ; his face was white, and 
there was a slight visible tremor in his hands and 
head: he had evidently been very anxious about 
them. She told him the history of their day, and he 
expressed some annoyance at Cecilia’s “folly,” as he 
termed it, but his chief feeling seemed to be one of 
intense thankfulness that Grace was safe and sound. 
She was greatly touched by this proof of his love for | 
her, but it made her uncomfortable to perceive that | 
the nervous affection which she had remarked on first 
meeting him continued all the evening. 

About ten days after the events which have been 
recorded, Miss Wedderburn came down to breakfast 
one morning with an open letter in her hand. It was 
from Edward Harington, and contained an invitation | 
to Sir Ralph and the ladies to visit Oxford and attend | 
the High Service at M—— College Chapel, when 
they would hear some fine chanting and a beautiful | 
anthem. The writer added that he had asked some 
friends to meet them at luncheon at his rooms, which 
he trusted the inmates of Rushington would honour 
by their presence. 
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Only Cecilia Musgrave was in the room, and with | 
the simple comment, “a note from Edward Haring- 
Grace tossed it across the breakfast table for 


_ the perusal of her friend. Miss Musgrave read it, | 


| reply ; 
| at home.” 


| duce me to go,”’ she added, with emphasis. 


| that I should not.” 


'| Mx. Harington again, I shall certainly not thrust 
| myself voluntarily into his company.” 


| indifference and neglect. 








| “you cannot trust to them. Sir Charles Warren is 
|| nothing to me, or I to him.” 


| me! An act of common civility, of common humanity, 


| if he had come.” 


replaced it in the envelope, and returned it to its 
owner without a word. 


“Well, Cissy,” said Grace, as she helped her- | 


} self to some marmalade, “ what do you think of it ? 
| Shall we accept Edward’s proposal ?” 


“You can do as you please, Grace,’ was the 
“for my own part I shall prefer remaining 


“Indeed! May I ask why?” 
“T have no wish to go; indeed nothing could in- 


“Why, I have no doubt we should have a very 
pleasant day.” 
“Very possibly you might, but I am quite sure 


“My dear Cissy, explain yourself. Why should 
not you have a pleasant day as wellasI? You are 
not ill?” 

“Oh, no, I am not ill.” 

“Then what do you mean ? 

“You know what I mean, Grace, well enough.” 

“ Indeed I do not.” 

“I mean this, tnen: that as I never wish to see 


” 


“ Cissy !” 

“Don’t look so surprised, Grace. I repeat it, I 
never wish to see Edward Harington again.” 

“My dear Cissy, what has he done to offend you ?” 

“What has he done to offend me? You have been 
too much preoccupied, I suppose, to observe his utter 
Why, after being nearly 
drowned the other day he has not once been to sec 


I might almost say. But this is only of a piece with 
the rest of his behaviour.” 

“He wrote a very kind little note to inquire about 
you; and you know he does not live very near us, 
but five miles off.” 

A scornful toss of the hgad from the young lady. 

“ And perhaps,” continued Grace, with a sly glance 
at her companion, “he had good reasons for keeping 
away; he might not have been sure of his welcome 


‘He has only himself to thank for it,”’ said Cecilia, 
with assumed indifference. 

“Ts that quite the case, Cissy ?” 

Quite.” 

“T should have said,” returned Grace, “judging 
from appearances, that Sir Charles Warren had some- 
thing to do with it.” 

‘‘ Appearances are often deceitful,” returned Cecilia ; 


* Am I to believe that, Cissy ?” 

oy Certainly you are to believe it.” 

“Tt is a pity Edward Harington cannot be assured 
of it,” said Grace, 





“Edward Harington!” cried Cecilia, petulantly, | 
“ what can it matter to him? Sir Charles Warren’s | 
attentions no more concern him than they do me.” 

* You are speaking under the influence of pique or 
anger, Cissy. It is nonsense to say that Sir Charles | 
Warren’s attentions do not concern you, since they 
are directed to you, and have been the means of 
banishing poor Edward.” 

“¢ Poor Edward,’ as you call him, has chosen to | 
banish himself. He is not an object of pity, I can 
assure you, Grace.” 

“He may be proud,” replied Miss Wedderburn, | 
‘and, as I said before, may have felt or fancied that 
he had better keep away; but his banishment has 
been a simple act of self-denial, and though self- 
imposed, none the less for that a source of bitter pain 
tohim. Of this I feel confident.” 

A shade of emotion passed across Cecilia’s counte- 
nance before she again spoke. 

“T cannot dem your confidence, Grace. Had 
Edward really—I mean, had he really cared to 
come here, he would not have been prevented by the 
presence of Sir Charles Warren, of whom, moreover, 
I have seen nothing for the last week. No, no, if he 
ever felt a preference for me, he has long ceased to 
feel it ; his whole conduct proves this.” 

“You are mistaken, dear Cissy, quite mistaken; 
Edward loves you, Iam convinced. It is your own | 
conduct alone which has prevented him from show- 
ing it.” 

“Tt is very unkind of you to say so, Grace!” cried | 
Cecilia, tears of vexation springing to her eyes. | 
“ And it is not true. Edward Harington’s manner | 
changed before mine did.” 

“In what way did it change, and when ?” 

“Tt was on the night of the dance, when I asked | 
him about old Dr. Marsh. He professed total igno- | 
rance, and spoke in the coldest manner, as if it was | 
no concern of mine.’ 

“ And you could allow so slight a thing as this 
to turn you from your old friend? Oh, Cissy 
Cissy !” 

Cecilia hung down her head, but made no answer. 
‘No doubt Edward had his own reasons for not 
wishing to speculate upon Dr. Marsh's death ; indeed, | 
he only showed his usual good taste in abstaining 
from it, especially in a ball room. I cannot think 

that he meant to speak coldly to you.” 

“TI thought he did,” said Cecilia, in a faltering | 
tone. 

“ And you thought to punish him and to bring him 
back to his allegiance by striking up a flirtation with 
Sir Charles Warren. Was that it? For after what 
you have said I cannot suppose that you really prefer 
Sir Charles.” 

“T have told you, Grace,” 


replied Cecilia, with 
irritation, “that Sir Charles Warren is nothing to | 


” 


me. 
“You have been playing a very foolish game, my | 
poor Cissy,” said her friend, kindly, “and one which | 
Edward Harington is the last person to appreciate. | 
He would not understand the motives of your con- 
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duct, but would ascribe it simply to indifference for 
himself, or preference for another.” 

| He need not have been in such a hurry,” said 

| Cecilia, half crying, “to imagine all that, and he 

| might have discovered the truth at Blenheim if he 

had chosen ; but he didn’t wish to discover it.’’ 

“He was hurt; his pride was wounded; Edward 
has very sensitive feelings, though he does not talk 
much about them. Don’t be unjust to him in endea- 
vouring to excuse yourself.” 

“T am sure there was not much evidence of feeling 
on his part the other day. He was as cold as a piece 
of ice, and seemed to care very little for the peril to 
which I had been exposed.” 

“ A peril from which he saved you.” 

“ Saved me !’’ echoed Cecilia, in an altered tone. 

“Yes, Cissy; humanly speaking, you owe your 
safety to Edward Harington. It was his presence 
of mind which rescued you from the results of an 
accident that might have proved fatal.” 

“He might have done the same for any one else,” 
replied Cecilia, still unwilling to give up her fancied 
cause of quarrel with Edward. 

“ He might, very probably he would, for any fellow- 
creature who was in danger; but I saw him when 
you were lying insensible in his arms, and I can never 
forget the expression of his face. If ever a face ex- 


pressed love and anguish, his did at that moment.”’ 
“Oh, Grace!” cried Cecilia, all her angry pride 

extinguished and now thoroughly penitent, “ Oh, 

Grace! how foolish I have been! 


Ah, worse than 
I deserve to lose 
Oh! if he were never to speak to 


foolish, wicked and ungrateful. 
Edward’s love. 
me again!” 

Miss Wedderburn smiled. 

“T don’t think Edward is likely to punish you to 
the extent of never speaking to you again; but I do 
think that you have been very much to blame. You 
have allowed a fancied coldness to estrange you from 
a friend whose kindness to you has been unvarying, 
leaving him with the impression either of your indif- 
ference, or, which is far worse, of your proficiency in 
the art of flirting.” 

Cecilia was by this time in tears. “ It was not all 
fancied coldness on Edward’s part,” she sobbed out, 
“it was not indeed.” 

“Very likely ; but, Cissy, let me give you one 
piece of advice, and I would enforce it strongly on you, 
my poor, silly darling. Never again resort to the 
vulgar expedient of flirting with one man to punish or 
reclaim another ; it rarely answers, while its deterior- 
ating effect upon the character is incalculable.” 

“Oh, I will never, never do anything so foolish 
and so wrong again!” replied Cecilia, still sobbing. 
“But Iam so unhappy! Ihave been miserable for 
the last three months; even when I appeared to be 
= gayest, it was all unreal, and I was wretched at 

eart.”’ 

“My poor Cissy!” returned Miss Wedderburn, 
caressing her, “my poor pet! Don’t cry any more; 
only remember, that we can never do wrong, even a 
little wrong, without suffering from it in some way. 





And now dry your eyes and have some breakfast 
papa will be down directly.” 

“Grace,” said Cecilia, mechanically obeying her 
friend’s directions, “what had I better do ?” 

“Nothing; except come with us to Oxford on 
Thursday.” 

Miss Musgrave did not require much persuasion 
relent from her expressed determination not to accept 
Edward Harington’s invitation to Oxford; indeed, 
when she had made up her mind to accompany Sir 
Ralph and his daughter, it was observable that she 
seemed suddenly to have acquired an extraordinary 
accession of spirits. She went singing about the 
house, indulging herself with frequent little romps 
with Flo,—to whom she occasionally opened her heart 
in a kind of whimsical confidence,—and secretly 
counting the days till the appointed one arrived. 

But, alas for our best concerted schemes and ex- 
pectations! The morning’s post brought a letter from 
Arnold, informing them that Edward was confined to 
his bed with a feverish cold, and that he had deputed 
to him the task of making his excuses to those friends 
who had kindly promised to honour him with their 
presence. There was a postscript to the letter to this 
effect—“ Old Dr. Marsh died yesterday.” 

It was a disappointment to all. As to Cecilia, she 
retired to her own room, where she indulged in a 
good cry, nor did she allow herself to speculate for a 
single instant upon the eventualities that might pos- 
sibly arise from the fact which she had just learnt of 
Dr. Marsh’s death. She had pictured to herself the 
meeting with Edward, the look, the expression which 
should win her pardon, and renew the happy con- 
fidence which had once existed between them, and 
she felt the blank of the disappointment in exact pro- 
portion to the vividness of her anticipations. She 
consoled herself, however, with the thought that it 
was only a postponement, and that a few days would 
bring Edward to Rushington in recovered health and 
a forgiving frame of mind. 

But days went by—a week—a fortnight—and Ed- 
ward never came. 

Cecilia said nothing, but maintained outwardly a 
dignified bearing, reserving her tears for solitude, 
and firmly believing that she accepted with entire 
resignation the dreary fact of Edward’s complete 
estrangement. 

Neither was Miss Wedderburn without misgivings 
on the subject. But when her thoughts reverted to the 
scene at Blenheim, and that ineffaceable look of love 
which she had witnessed, her hopes revived. Yes— 
the love was there without a doubt; the only question 
was, had poor Cissy tried it too severely ? 

Anyhow the suspense was worrying; could no- 
thing be done to put an end to it? A few days’ deli- 
beration apparently brought her to some decision, 
for she asked Miss Musgrave to accompany her on a 
shopping expedition to Oxford, and one fine October 
morning soon after breakfast the two ladies set forth. 
She had not in reality formed any plan of action, but 
simply obeyed a kind of restless impulse—shared also 
by Cecilia, she felt assured—which urged her into 
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| movement: she must do something—go somewhere 
|| —and it was not improbable, she thought, that in 
| Oxford they might see or hear something of Edward 
Harington. 

The purchases were nearly completed ; Miss Wed- 
derburn had dragged them out with praiseworthy 
| perseverance, flitting from shop to shop—with the 
| hope, felt though not expressed, that in the transit 
| they might chance to encounter the person whom 

just now above all others they most desired to see. 
| She was still lingering over some gloves, and think- 
ing that their next move must be to the inn where 
they had left their carriage, when, chancing to look 
| up, She saw through the windows Edward Harington 
| pass by. She sprang to the door—yes—there he 
| was—but already too far off for her to recall! Inex- 
| pressibly vexed, she returned slowly to her seat, quite 
| unconscious that Edward, suddenly recollecting that 
|| Le also wanted some gloves, had turned back and 
|| entered the shop only a few moments after her. 
|| Cecilia, engaged at another counter, knew nothing of 
|| what had occurred. 

Miss Wedderburn’s first impression on beholding 
Edward Harington was that he looked worn and ill. 
|| After talking to him for some minutes, she all at once 
| remembered that she must go to a hair-dresser’s a 
|| little further up the street ; Edward offered to accom- 

pany her, but she said— 
|| “No; follow me with Cissy when she has finished 
ber purchases.” 

“Is Miss Musgrave here ?”’ 

“She is. How is it that you have not inquired 


|| after her ?”’ 
| “TI have hardly had time,’’ he replied, colouring. 
“Well, make your inquiries at head-quarters, and 


\| then follow me. And, Edward, don’t be too hard 
|| upon Cissy; she is very penitent.” 

Miss Wedderburn had looked over all the combs 
|| and tooth-brushes, hair-pins and pomatums in Mr. 
| Hendry’s elegant and well-stocked emporium, had 
gazed eagerly several times down the street, and was 
| beginning to feel rather fidgety and impatient long 
before Edward Harington and Miss Musgrave made 
their appearance. She was standing at the door of 
the shop when she saw them approaching arm-in- 
arm. They walked very slowly, and their conversa- 
tion was apparently of an interesting nature, for 
Edward's head was lowered till it almost touched 
Cecilia’s bonnet, and all her senses seemed to be 
absorbed in the act of listening. There was a happy 
light in her eyes as she raised them shyly to her 
friend's for an instant. 

In the bustle of leaving the inn yard, and collect- 
ing and stowing away their numerous packages, 
Edward found a moment in which to say to Grace— 

“ Tt is all right, Grace, and your doing.” 

The two ladies did not drive back to Rushington in 
silence. 


CHAPTER IX.—GOODY FLETCHER. 


An early hour the following morning found the 
inmates of Rushington in a slight state of commotion, 





owing to an impending departure. Sir Ralph was 
about to pay his annual visit to an old friend in one |} 
of the adjoining counties, in order to be present at a | 
grand Jattue, which was expected to be the last of the 
season. Grace, who petted her father a good deal, 
was downstairs to breakfast with him—an attention 
which he particularly appreciated—and to see with 
her own eyes that nothing was wanting which could 
tend to his comfort on his short journey and during 
his temporary absence from home. Her parting | 


words to Cecilia the night before had been to the | 


effect that they had better say nothing to Sir Ralph 1 
of what had occurred until after his return from | 
Longford, when she would herself, if Cissy preferred || 
it, broach the subject to him. She felt so perfectly | 
assured of his ready, nay, even of his delighted, acqui- || 
escence, that the delay of a few days in announcing | 
to him Edward Harington’s proposals could not be of || 
the slightest consequence. i 

} 








So Rushington became once more the scene of 
lovers’ vows. Mrs. Fletcher had been invited by || 
Grace to stay with her and Cecilia during Sir Ralph’s || 
absence; and that worthy lady, being extremely | 
fond of what she called “an outing,” as well as affec- i 
tionately attached to her young friends, had gladly || 
accepted the invitation ; but she was not many hours 
in the house without discovering that she occupied 
the unenviable position of a tiers incommode. Driven 
from the drawing-room, where Edward and Cecilia || 
were in possession, to take refuge in the library, she 
was pretty sure to find Grace and Godfrey whispering 
together in that apartment ; she dodged them on the || 
terrace, or-overtook them in the lanes; her favourite 
seat in the bay-window was rarely unoccupied ; and || 
as for the sofa, it was quite useless to hope for repose || 
upon that article of furniture. Never remarkable for || 
tact, she was constantly popping upon one or other of || 
the pairs of lovers at.the most unlucky moment. She || 
once actually surprised Edward Harington upon his 
bended knee! Such situations do sometimes occur 
even in the nineteenth century. In the present in- 
stance, it was but the playful making-up of a play- 
ful quarrel; nevertheless, Aunt Fletcher fled from 
the interesting scene with’ a ludicrous expression 
of dismay. {On another occasion, she bounced 
into the drawing-room when Godfrey had his arm 
round his cousin’s waist, and was positively kissing 
her! and this time Aunt Fletcher not only fled but 
screamed. 

One day towards the end of her visit, she peeped 
into the room where Miss Wedderburn was sitting at 
work, prefacing her entrance by saying— 

“Qh! you are alone! Then I may come im, I 
suppose ?”’ 

“ Of course you may,” replied Grace, laughingly; || 
“why should you doubt it?” | 

“Only, my love, I thought that perhaps Captam || 
Wedderburn was here, and he mightn’t like it, you 
know.” 

“Pray don’t think that of Godfrey; he is always 
pleased to see any friends of mine, and you espe- 
cially.” 
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“ Well, I’m sure it’s very kind of you to say so, at 
all events; but, my dear, I haven’t lived so long in 
the world without knowing that young men generally 
think an old woman very much in the way, particu- 
larly when there’s any love-making going on.” 

“Your speech sounds a little reproachful, dear 
| Goody ; and indeed I am afraid we have entertained 

you very indifferently.” 

| “Qh, no; not that at all; and at any rate you 





Mrs. Fletcher paused as though she had come to the 
end of her story. 

‘*T said that I had been surprised to see him danc- 
ing—for he had begun to talk about the ball, you 
know—and Arnold replied that Edward had only 
danced a quadrille with Miss Musgrave, and that the 
occasion justified it, he thought. And I said, well, 
perhaps it did; especially as he was so fond of her. 
And as I said this I saw a strange expression come 





| couldn’t help it, you see. Bless me, my dear, do you 
| suppose I don’t know what young men are ?” 


Shee They are apt to be rather exacting,” smiled 


over Arnold’s face; so I added, ‘ Don’t you think he 
is very fond of her?’ ‘Well, he went red and white 
in an instant, and muttered that it might be so, but | 


Grace. 
| “They are, indeed; and as my poor Fletcher used 
| to say, ‘ When once it comes to rubbing noses, every 
| third person is voted a bore.’ ”’ 
| Grace could not help laughing, as she replied— 
| “Not quite so bad as that, I hope; still, I fear it 
| must be admitted that lovers in general make but 
| bad company. With Godfrey and me it ought to be 
| different, we have been engaged to each other so long 
| that we are almost like old married people ; but Cissy 
| and Edward are in the first flush of their hap- 
| piness.”’ 
| “ Well, yes, there is that to be said for them, cer- 
| tainly ; and I suppose, under the circumstances, a 
certain amount of billing and cooing is inevitable.” 

And here Mrs. Fletcher fell into a musing mood. 

“What are you thinking about, dear Goody, that 
| you look so grave?” asked Grace, presently. 

“T was thinking what Arnold would say to all 
|| this.” 

“Arnold? Surely he knows of it?” 

“T think not. He has been away from home on 
\| business ; he went before Edward came here. No, he 
| knows nothing about it.” 

“Well, it is of no consequence,” observed Grace ; 
| “he will know it soon enough, and we are sure of 
| his approval.” 

'| “Hem; I don’t know,” dropped slowly from Mrs. 
| Fletcher. 

“My dear Goody, what do you mean ?” 

“T mean that I don’t feel so sure of Arnold’s 
\| approval.” 

“ What can have put this notion into your head ?” 
| asked Grace, in extreme surprise. 

“T will tell you, my dear. It was some time ago, 
| the day after the ball, I think; yes, I am sure it was, 
|| for I remember I was very late down to breakfast, 
| and Arnold had been up ever so long, and had break- 

fasted by himself ; and I remember telling him, partly 
| because of his being so early, and partly because he 
| looked so pale, that I didn’t believe he’d been to bed 
| at all, and he smiled a kind of sickly smile, and said 
|| that he was obliged to be early, he had so much 
business on hand; and I said that he didn’t need to 
| Sit up all night about it; and he smiled again, and 
presently he took a chair and sat down by the table 
|, and asked me for a cup of tea, as he had a headache ; 
| and it was after i had poured it out that I said some- 
thing to him about Edward.” 





he hadn’t thought much about it. I looked at him 
sharply then, for I couldn’t make him out; and I 
said quite slowly and deliberately, ‘ Mark my words, 
Arnold, as soon as Edward has the prospect of 
a living, he’ll make an offer to Cecilia Musgrave, 
and I don’t think she will refuse him.’ ”’ 

“ And what answer did he make?’ said Miss 
Wedderburn. 

“ Well, he got up from his chair with that strange 
expression still upon his face, and said, with some 
bitterness, ‘The idea of such a child as that being a 
clergyman’s wife, visiting the sick, and making | 
clothes for the poor!’ But I said that it was 
wonderful what affection could do, and that if Cissy 
ever became Edward’s wife, she would, no doubt, 
learn her duties at his hands, and fulfil them to the 
utmost of her power.” 

«¢ And what had he to say to that?” asked Grace. 

“ He said—and the answer, I must say, surprised 
me a good deal, coming from Arnold—he said that 
he thought it would be very hard upon Miss Mus- 
grave to have to give up the pleasures natural to her 
youth, and which she had scarcely tasted, and turn 
her mind to schools and clothing clubs, old women 
and caudle. I fired up a little at this, and reminded 
him that I was not much older than Cissy when I 
married my poor Fletcher, and though I was not 
what he used to call ‘a reverend Fanny,’ yet as a 
doctor’s wife I was next door to one, and had plenty 
to do with old women and caudle; and that I always 
looked back to those days as the happiest ones of my 
life; and that if Cecilia loved Edward, I didn’t see— 
‘I’m not at all sure that she does love him!’ he 
broke in, quite short; and I said that made all the 
difference, and that if she didn’t love him it was 
quite another pair of shoes.” 

Miss Wedderburn was silent for some minutes 
after Mrs. Fletcher ceased speaking, while an idea, 
which had never before occurred to her, flashed 
through her mind ; then, addressing her companion, 
she said— 

“There is some truth in what Arnold says, cer- 
tainly. It will be a sacrifice for Cissy; or rather it 
would be were she not devoted heart and soul to 
Edward. But love knows no sacrifices.” 

How much longer their conversation might have 
continued it would be difficult to say; Mrs. Fletcher 
was so delighted at having secured Grace in a téte-d- 
téte, that there is no knowing to what lengths her 


“Well, Goody, and what was it you said?” for | proginess might have been carried had not the 
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entrance of Captain Wedderburn put a stop to it. 
She jumped up from her seat the moment he came 
into the room, and shuffled off in so precipitate a 
manner as to send him into a fit of laughter directly 
her back was turned. 

“ Bless the old woman! Does she think I mean to 
eat her?” . 

“You are a fire-eater, you know,” said Grace, join- 
ing in the laugh. “Poor, dear Goody; she is so 
dreadfully afraid of being in the way!” 

“Well, I’m sure she is very obliging, and I am 
not going to cry for her company. Won't you walk 
this morning, Grace ?” 

“ Yes, if you wish it; but, Godfrey, I want to tell 
you what Goody has been saying to me.” 

“We shall lose the whole of this fine morning!” 
said Godfrey, with a comical face of dismay. 

“No, Mr. Impudence, we shall do no such thing. 
Now I will have you listen to me; I will be very 
brief.” 

“ Well, in that case I surrender myself; but I must 
have the support of an armchair. The mind pays 
more attention when the body is at ease.” 

He drew an armchair to the fire, and settling him- 
self in it with some deliberation, waited for Grace to 
vegin. 

“Goody has been telling me that Arnold Haring- 
ton will not be particularly pleased at the prospect 
of a marriage between Edward and Cecilia.” 

“Tndeed!” returned Captain Wedderburn, dryly. 

Did she favour you with the gentleman’s reasons ?”’ 

‘He thinks Cissy too young, and altogether unfitted 
for a clergyman’s wife.” 

“Not sufficiently sobered down for a Mrs. Parson, 
in short.” 

“ Precisely.” 

“ And were these his only reasons?” 

“The only ones he gave to Mrs. Fletcher; but I 
cannot help suspecting another.” 

“ May I hear it?” 

“Has it ever occurred to you that Arnold was 
attached to Cecilia himself?” 

“Never,” replied Godfrey, emphatically ; “ why 
should you fancy it?” 

“Merely from what Goody told me; she said his 
manner was so strange.” 

“*T should not attach any importance to that; we 
so often fancy there is something strange in a person’s 
manner. No, any suspicions I may ever have had 
about Mr. Harington, point in quite a different 
direction.” 

“Oh, Godfrey,—who do you mean ?” 

“Nay, if you have not made the discovery for 
yourself, it is not for me to enlighten you.” 

* But, dear Godfrey, do tell me.” 

He looked at her significantly for an instant, and 
replied— 

“ T—shall—not. 
your things ?” 

“Wretch!” she exclaimed, shaking her fist play- 
| fully at him as she left the room. 

The day following, Mrs. Fletcher and Edward 


Now, will you go and put on 





Harington were to return to Oxford. Arnold was || 
expected home, and Edward wished to communicate || 
to him without delay the fact of his engagement to || 
Cecilia Musgrave. 

The brothers met at dinner, at the house of the |! 
elder of the two, and when the meal was over, and |! 
they were left alone together, Edward felt that the || 
time had come for making his confession. He knew |! 
that Arnold had been in London on business, the 
exact nature of which had not transpired, but that it | 
was something unpleasant he had gathered from a || 
few words dropped by Mrs. Fletcher. He would | 
begin the conversation by asking him how he had || 
sped in the matter; this would be better, he thought, 
than dashing at once into his own concerns as if he 
had no interest in anything else, though such was 
almost literally the case. He broke the silence, 
therefore, by observing that he feared Arnold had 
been detained in town longer than he expected, but | 
that he hoped the business which took him there had | 
been satisfactorily arranged. 

“Anything but that,’ was the reply. “ Mrs. || 
Summers’ business, however, will be ultimately ar- | 
ranged, and satisfactorily, I trust. I called on} 
Stephen Summers as a friend some time ago, and | 
said everything I could think of to induce him to | 
give up his intention of disputing the will, but 
without effect; he is bent upon war, and has just | 
commenced proceedings.” 

“Do you think he has any chance of success?” 

“T should say not, judging by what I know; but | 
he may give some trouble. He has got Mr. Green to | 
take up his cause, so I shall again be brought into 
collision with that gentleman.” 

‘That need not disturb you.” 

“Tt does not, though I should have preferred a 
stranger.” 

“ And the other matter, Arnold, what of that? | 
Goody said something about an insurance office ; not 
the Asiatic, I hope.” 

“Yes, the Asiatic. It has failed utterly—become 
insolvent. It will in future be amalgamated with 
another office, the Directors of which are buying up 
the shares at the lowest possible price.” 

“I am very sorry to hear this,” said Edward, | 
gravely. “Why, Arnold, you are a large share- | 
holder, are you not?” 

“T am indeed, to my cost. It is very unfortunate, | 
but it can’t be helped. The new Company, I under- \ 
stand, intend to give the shareholders the option of | 
selling ; I shall take their offer, I think; it will help 
to repair poor Slater’s loss, which is of far more || 
consequence than mine.” 

“Slater! What could have induced him to dabble 
in shares?” 

“What induces any man? Slater is engaged to 
be married, it would have been something to settle 
on his wife.” 

Here was an opening which Edward felt he ought | 
not to let slip; but while he deliberated upon the || 
best mode of broaching the subject, Arnold made 
some other remark, and the opportunity was lost. 
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|, A long silence followed, which Arnold was the first 
|| to break. 
|| You have been to Rushington, have you not, 

Ned, since I have been away ?”’ 
|| TI have.” 

“ Are they all well?” 

“ Quite well. Sir Ralph was from home; he re- 
turns, I believe, to-morrow.” 

“So you had the ladies all to yourself.” 
|| Not quite; Captain Wedderburn was there. We 

paired off, leaving Goody rather in the lurch, I am 
afraid.” 

Arnold turned quickly round—he had been gazing 
into the fire—and the eyes of the brothers met. 

“Yes, Arnold, the important words have been 
| spoken, and Cecilia Musgrave is my affianced wife.” 
| Arnold flushed and turned pale again, but made 
| no answer. 
| “Have you no congratulations to offer me?” 
| added Edward. 

“T wish I had!” was the reply. “I wish with all 
my heart, Ned, I could congratulate you as I hoped 
to have done, whenever you married; but I cannot 
play the hypocrite.” 

“Nor would your congratulations be acceptable if 
| [felt doubtful of their sincerity,” replied Edward, 
| coldly. 

Arnold sighed deeply. “I have already told you 
my feelings on this subject,” he said; “they are un- 
| changed; but I do not expect that yours will be 
|| influenced by them. There is, however, another con- 
| sideration, and a very important one, which cannot 

be overlooked.”’ 
“What is that ?”’ . 
“ Does Sir Ralph Wedderburn know of this?” 
“Not yet; if you remember, I told you he was 
from home.” tn 
| “Then it remains with him either to give or to 
withhold his consent.” 
“It does.” 
“ And supposing he withholds it?’”’ 
| “I have never contemplated such a contingency,” 
replied Edward. 
| “It is well to be prepared for it,” rejoined his 
brother; “my own conviction is that he will refuse 
it.” 
“ Why ? ” 
“T have my reasons for thinking so.” 
“On what grounds could he possibly refuse his 
|| consent ?”” 

“No matter on what grounds; but he will refuse 
it, or Iam very much mistaken.” 

“But why not tell me what you imagine his ob- 
jections will be?” persisted Edward. 

“T have scarcely the right to do so,” replied his 
brother ; “ mine is but a surmise, after all.” 

“That may be; but I wish you would be candid 
| with me, Arnold.” 
| “I cannot, Edward, I cannot,” he replied, turning 
away with a look of pain; “don’t ask me! And— 
| Ned—don’t hate me——” 

“Arnold!” cried his brother, struck by the ex- 





pression of his face, “what can you mean? Good || 
heavens! is it possible that you yourself are 
attached——” 

But Arnold looked suddenly round and confronted 
him. “Don’t utter your suspicions, Ned,” he said; 
“ give me credit for some generosity. Do you think 
if there were a shadow of truth in your surmises, I 
should have said a word that could have given rise 
to them? No, I would have died first.” 

“You make one imagine all sorts of things, Ar- 
nold, your manner is so strange. But, as it seems || 
there is nothing to be gained by prolonging this con- 
versation, we had better drop it. Suppose we go || 
into the drawing-room ? ”’ 


CHAPTER X.—SIR RALPH'S OBSTINACY. 

Ir was the dinner-hour at Rushington, and Miss 
Wedderburn and Cecilia were seated in the drawing- 
room, waiting for Sir Ralph, who had not yet made 
his appearance. Both the girls looked grave, and 
were more silent than usual, and Grace kept listen- || 
ing for her father’s footstep, and casting sundry 
anxious glances at the door. He had returned from 
Longford about an hour before, in a state of mind |! 
and temper anything but serene, and though he 
had grumbled at the cold, and railed at the bad- 
ness of the roads, his daughter felt sure that some 
further cause existed for so unusual a disturbance. 
When at length he descended to dinner, matters 
were not mended; on the contrary, nothing was 
right, nothing pleased him: the fish was over-fried, 
the mutton was underdone, and the vials of his 
discontent were poured so repeatedly upon poor |} 
Grace’s devoted head that at last she laughingly 
exclaimed— 

“Well, papa, I did not dress the dinner.” 

Cecilia had hitherto maintained a discreet and |) 
politic silence, but when she saw that Grace was really || 
discomposed she took up the cudgels, and playfully 
but warmly defended not only her friend, but the 
fish, the mutton, and the omelette, thereby drawing 
down upon herself so sharp a rebuke as left her with 
no inclination to repeat the experiment. 

It was a relief to both when the time came for 
them to retire, but Grace was not suffered so to escape ; 
Sir Ralph called her back again, desiring her to re- |} 
main, as he wished to speak with her! Something || 
had occurred then! She felt sure of it, though she 
had not the remotest guess as to its nature; but the 
mere thought disturbed her so much that the serio- 
comic look of pity which Cecilia cast at her as she || 
left the room was unnoticed. 

No sooner had the door closed upon Miss Mus- || 
grave than Sir Ralph burst forth— 

“What is the meaning, Grace,”’ he said, in a tone || 
of extreme irritation, “‘ what is the meaning of all || 
this nonsense that I hear about Cecilia and Edward | 
Harington ?”’ 

“ Oh, papa!’’ cried Grace, her brow clearing and | 
her whole countenance lighting up, “have you heard || 
it already? I am sorry, because I hoped to have 
been the first to tell you; but it is quite true; our 
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dear Cissy and Edward are engaged to each 
other.” 

In her relief from a vague apprehension of evil, 
she overlooked the irritation of her father’s manner. 

“Then they may get disengaged as fast as they 
please,” said Sir Ralph, “ for I will have nothing of 
the kind.” 

“Papa! What do you mean?” 

“What I say,” was the reply. “ A pleasant thing, 
indeed, to find on my return home that all this mis- 
chief has been brewing !”’ 

“ Mischief!” gasped Grace. She could hardly be- 
lieve her own ears; she almost thought she must 
have misunderstood her father. “Dear papa, I 
thought you would be so pleased !” 

“Oh! so you thought to have prepared a pretty 
little surprise for me, did you? But for once you 
reckoned without your host. Now, listen to me. I 
will have nothing of the sort. A chit like that to 
be thinking about marrying! Bid her mind her 
dolls.” 

** Papa,” said Grace, “where did you hear of the 
engagement ?”’ 

“In Oxford. I met Chester. I only wish I had 
met with Master Edward himself, I should most as- 
suredly have given him a piece of my mind. I con- 
sider it a most unwarrantable proceeding on his part, 
to take advantage of my absence to make love to my 
ward.” 

“ Now, papa, you are unfair upon Edward. He 
has long been attached to Cissy, and only waited for 
the prospect of a living to make her an offer. That 
he felt sure of your approbation I am convinced. 
Think how intimate we have always been with the 
Haringtons, an intimacy which you have never ob- 
jected to, but, on the contrary, encouraged.” 

“* Pray, when did this precious piece of tomfoolery 
take place ?” asked Sir Ralph, making no direct reply 

to his daughter’s speech. 
| The day before you went to Longford. We had 
driven into Oxford, where we met Edward accident- 
ally. ” 

* And why was not I informed of it before?” 
|  ‘'There was scarcely time; and besides, I did not 
|} care to trouble you about it just as you were leaving 
|| home. Honestly, dear papa, I felt so sure of your 
|| consent, that I thought the delay of a few days in 
|| telling you could be of no consequence.” 

** And so I suppose the gentleman has been here, 
making hot love and filling that poor child’s head 
with nonsense, ever since I have been away ?” 
| Grace coloured. ‘ He was here great part of the 
| time you were away, papa. It is very unfortunate. 
| Poor Cissy! You must not scold her, I am the per- 
| son to be blamed. I have encouraged her liking for 
| Edward ever since I first suspected it ; indeed, it was 
| a little word of mine that brought about the dénoue- 
| ment that day in Oxford.” 
| You never did a worse day’s work in your life, 
| Grace,” said her father, testily ; “but commend me 
to a woman’s tongue for making mischief in one way 
or another.” 





“Papa,” said Grace, after a few moments of | 
silence, “what are your objections to this mar- 1 
riage?” | 

“ Cecilia’s youth, in the first place—time enough 
for her to be thinking about marrying three or four | 
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years hence: and, in the next place, I think it would || 


be a very poor match for her. 


The Haringtons are || 


all very well, highly respectable, and so forth; and | 
I believe Edward to be a very good young man, but | 


my old friend Dick Musgrave would have looked | 


rather higher for his daughter than a country parson | 


and the son of an Oxford attorney.” 
“But the Haringtons come of a very good old | 
family,” returned Grace. 


“That may be; but it does not alter the fact of || 
Poor old Dick, I am certain, |; 
would have scouted the notion of such a marriage for || 


their present position. 


his daughter.” 


“Very possibly he might, papa, but ‘poor old || 
Dick’ has been dead a good many years, and Cissy is || 


like your own child. Even admitting that Edward’s 
position is not an exalted one in a worldly point of 


view, it is not to be despised; he has private re- || 


sources of his own, and he will have an excellent | 
college living, with a delightful house upon it; and 


this, with Cecilia’s fortune, will fully satisfy all their || 


wants and wishes. Then he is so good! I am quite 


sure he would make the kindest and most tender of 


husbands; he has all the qualities for ensuring hap- 
piness in married life, and, to crown everything, he || 
and Cissy are devoted to each other.” 

Sir Ralph made no reply; he had, indeed, none | 

to make to these arguments, nothing to oppose to | 
them except his own will; which in a weak and || 
selfish character is often disproportionately strong: 

and Sir Ralph Wedderburn, though not without | 
amiable qualities, was essentially both a weak and a | 
selfish man. | 

Grace took his silence for a sign of relenting ; her 1 
words had touched him; after all, he would, with a |} 
little persuasion, consent to the marriage. Impressed || | 
with this idea, she came round to where he was | 
sitting, and gliding her arm caressingly round his 
neck, she began to stroke and kiss his forehead. 

“ Now, papa! dear, darling papa!” she murmured || 
in her most winning tones, “you will say ‘ yes,’ 
won’t you? You are not going to make Edward 
and poor little Cissy unhappy; you will give your 
consent, I know you will!” 

An undefinable expression swept for an instant || 
over Sir Ralph Wedderburn’s features. Was it 4 || 
struggle? Was he really on the point of yielding, || 
and was the will again triumphant? It must have 
been so; for he shook his daughter's arm roughly 
from off his shoulder, and snapt out— 

“T shall do no such thing, Grace! 
it, and what is more, don’t ask it! It is not pleasant 
to me to refuse you anything, as you might know by 


! 


] 
| 
i| 
| 


this time, I think; but upon this point I am firm, || 


and no amount of coaxing or wheedling will move 
me.” 
Grace returned to her seat deeply mortified. For 
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once she thought her father both unreasonable and 
unkind, and actuated by motives which she could 
neither appreciate nor commend. She said nothing, 
however, but sat looking very grave, and pondering 
in her mind how best to soften this cruel disap- 
pointment to poor Cecilia. She almost dreaded its 
effects upon her nervous and excitable temperament, 
and in this case there would be no element of pique 
or pride to uphold her ; it would be sheer, bitter dis- 
appointment. Grace’s imagination was sufficiently 
vivid at all times, and by its light she now saw the 
peace of her home invaded, Sir Ralph irritable, 
Cecilia miserable, Edward banished, and herself 
vainly trying to mediate between all parties. She 


|| had hitherto known nothing of this kind of annoy- 


ance; the courtship of those of her friends who were 
married had been perfectly straightforward and un- 


romantic, and the course of her own love had run so 


smoothly that its surface had not even been ruffled 
by a quarrel. She was wholly inexperienced in 
But as she sat thinking of all 


these things, it flashed through her mind—what would 


her own feelings be if anything happened to break 


off her engagement with Godfrey? The thought, 
though only a passing one, brought with it so sharp 
a pang of anguish, that she quailed in spirit from the 
prospect of having to inflict a similar one upon her 
darling Cissy. She could not, with her own lips, do 
it; she must leave it to Sir Ralph. 

She got up therefore from her seat and approached 


| him, as he sat sipping his wine, trying to look un- 
concerned, but succeeding very ill in the attempt. 


“Papa,” she said, speaking gravely and coldly, 


| “shall I send Cecilia to you? She had better learn 
her fate at once.” 


Sir Ralph winced uneasily. 
“T am tired to-night, Grace, I have had a long, 


| cold drive; I would rather put it off till the morn- 


| ing. 


” 


“You naturally wish to defer the doing of an un- 


|! pleasant thing,’ returned Grace, in the same tone ; 
|| “but it will be kinder to Cecilia to let her know the 


disappointment that awaits her without delay.” 

“T don’t see that,” said Sir Ralph, peevishly ; 
“what difference can it make? I am tired, I tell 
you, and not very well; if Cecilia is to be told to- 
night, you must do it yourself, for I shall not.” 

“Are you really not feeling well, papa?” asked 
Grace, looking at him inquiringly. But her words 


|| Scarcely required an answer :—there were the shak- 


disturbed her on a previous occasion. 
| heart melted towards him in an instant. 


ing hands, the tremulous head, which had so much 
His daughter’s 
Her father 
answered her as she expected, saying he felt but in- 


|| differently, and would gladly be spared all further 
| Worry at present. 


“Very well, papa,” she replied, “I will tell Cissy 


| myself, for she must be told, but it is a hard task to 


| impose on me. 


And, let me know decidedly: can 


| there be no compromise in this matter? Supposing 


they wait for a year 4 
Sir Ralph made a gesture of impatience. “ My 





decision is final, Grace, and admits of no compromise. 


And now, have done with the subject for the present, | 


if you please ; it must be almost tea-time.” 


Miss Wedderburn took the hint and withdrew, | 
passing at once into the drawing-room, where | 


Cecilia sprang from the sofa to meet her. 


“Dear Gracey, what has detained you so long?” | 


Then, catching sight of her friend’s face, she ex- 
claimed, “‘ Oh, Grace! something has happened !” 


For all answer, Grace threw her arms round her | 
companion and clasped her passionately to her | 


breast. 
“ Speak to me, Grace !’’ cried Cecilia, in accents of 


alarm; “something terrible must have happened! | 


Oh, what is it 2” 


“No, no, Cissy, nothing has happened—nothing 
to frighten you, at least—only—only—Oh! Cissy, | 
will you promise me to be patient, to be calm, to take 


it quietly? Promise me this, my darling!” 


“T will promise all you wish, Grace, if you will | 


speak out plainly, and let me know the worst. I can 
bear anything better than suspense.” 

For the moment the two girls seemed to have ex- 
changed natures: Miss Musgrave became calm in 
proportion to the excitement of her companion. 
now drew her with gentle force on to the sofa, and 
in a voice, the calmness of which was of itself re- 
assuring, she said, “I am ready to hear what you 
have got to say, Grace; don’t be afraid of speaking 
out plainly.” 


She | 


Thus urged, Miss Wedderburn related the sub- | 
stance of her interview with Sir Ralph, winding it | 
up by saying, “ What will you do, my poor child? | 


What will any of us do ?” 


“T don’t know,” faltered out poor Cissy, with a 


most piteous expression. ‘TI will try—try to bear it 
patiently—but, Grace,’ she added, in a low whisper, 
“perhaps I shall die; and then when I am dead, cold 
and dead you know, Sir Ralph will be sorry for his 
unkindness.” And Cecilia, moved by the self-pity 
which her own words excited, hid her face on Miss 
Wedderburn’s shoulder, and gave way to a torrent 
of tears. 

Grace suffered them to flow for some time in silence, 
soothing and caressing her before replying to her 
speech. “People do not die so easily, dear Cissy; 
our hearts can bear a good deal, I suspect, without 
breaking ; but it is grievous to me to think that yours 
should be so tried. "We must hope for the best, how- 
ever ; it is possible that papa may yet relent.” 

* Grace,” said Cecilia, without heeding her com- 
panion’s words, “did not I understand you to say 
that Sir Ralph does not consider Edward Harington 
good enough for me? He, for 
would scarcely be good enough!” 

Miss Wedderburn could hardly 
she answered— 

“ He did not mean morally good enough, desrast ; 
every one who knows Edward must do justice to his 
worth and amiability; he only means as to worldly 
position.” 

“ Worldly position !” echoed Cecilia. ‘ Edward is 


repress a smile as 
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a clergyman, and a gentleman in every sense of the | Grace, why did he allow us to be so much together? | 
word—by birth and education ; and as. for moncy, | Ever since I can remember, almost, the Haringtons | 
why my fortune alone would be ample for us both, have been our closest as they are our oldest friends. 











even if my husband had nothing of his own.’ 

“Tt is on this very account, I fancy, that he thinks 
you ought to make a better marriage.” 

“T could not possibly make a better marriage.” 

“A grander marriage, I mean; some one with 
rank or wealth.” 

“As if rank or wealth could add to one’s hap- 
piness!”’ 


“Tt is very true, Cissy ; only people will persist in 


thinking that they must do so; and I suppose they | 


will go on thinking it while the world lasts.”’ 


gave his consent to your engagement, Grace.”’ 

“T wonder too,’”’ replied her friend, ‘‘now that I 
have discovered what ambitious notions papa has | 
about marrying; but, you see, my marriage with | 
Godfrey will keep Rushington in the family, he 
being, as you are aware, the next heir to it, after | 
his father, and I suppose this reconciles papa to the | 
fact of my being engaged to a man who certainly | 
cannot be called wealthy, and who is only a com- 
moner.”’ 


““T suppose it must be so,”’ returned Cecilia. “ But, 


| Edward and I have been thrown constantly into 
| each other’s society, and now Sir Ralph is annoyed 
and angry because we love one another and wish to 
| marry. It is not only unkind, but unjust.” 
| in which she entirely coincided, and the entrance of 
Sir Ralph put an end to the conversation. 
wished to escape, but Miss Wedderburn whispered 


to her to remain. The evening was dismal enough, | 


and each contrasted it mentally with the pleasant 


| ones they had so lately been enjoying; Sir Ralph | 
“ Tf that is Sir Ralph’s opinion, I almost wonder he | 


with his old friends at Longford, and the two girls 
| at Rushington with their respective lovers, and good 
| Mrs. Fletcher dozing by the fire. Grace made 
some spasmodic attempts at conversation, to which 
her father replied with an effort; but Cecilia con- 
| fined herself to the briefest and faintest monosyl- 
| | lables, and every minute the blue eyes were filling 
with tears, which had to be winked vigorously away 


lest they should betray her to Sir Ralph. She re- 


Grace had no reply to make to these arguments, | 


Cecilia | 





tired immediately after tea, leaving Grace and her | 
| father to a téte-d-téte as little lively as can well be | 


| imagined. 


(To be continued.) 





A CRATER IN THE MOON. 


Nor among the countless phenomena that we see 
around us, and the myriad wonders of the distant 
sky, is there one that bears witness to creative 
design more forcibly than the airless moon; and in 
the naked form of our satellite appears, I think, the 
most obvious objection to what is called the Nebular 
Hypothesis, at least as it is held in a spirit of un- 
belief. A tendency among gases to intermingle is a 
well-known natural law; and if, without intelligent 
interference, a vapoury chaos became concentrated 
into a world of orbs, it has never been shown how 
certain elements which are abundant in the princi- 
pal bodies of a system, could be absent in the only 
secondary which we are enabled closely to examine. 
The polar snows of Mars, the changeable nature of 
the markings on his disk, and other unmistakable 
signs, show him to possess seas and clouds, like the 
earth; and the spectroscope has detected aqueous 
vapour in the remoter planets. How is it, then, 
that the moon also, in the gathering of its mass, did 
not include the constituents of air and water? Many 
varieties of constitution appear, indeed, in the spec- 
trum analysis of the stars. For instance, the 
element hydrogen, which we know, on the eminent 
authority of Mr. Huggins, to be widely diffused 
through nature, is not recognized in some of 
them, such as Betelguese and Beta Pegasi; and if we 
grant that all matter originally existed in a gaseous 
state, it may be maintained, generally, that any 
difference in the composition of the bodies of the 


universe points to an interference and a fiat opposed 


nebular cosmogonists. 
between distant suns are not, of course, so striking 


each other, like the earth and the moon. It may be 
worthy of remark, also, that the exception to a com- 
say with all reverence) a special object in creative 


degree of light that is most beneficial conjointly 


than light-giving; and we may regard the nature of 
the lunar surface as contributing to the same effect. 
In this surface, as we. may fairly speculate, are 


by the producing fires. 


mechanical forces. 


quartz, and the varied glitter of countless minerals 


strata or vegetation. Many a metal in un- 





that we little consider. 








plan, enabling the moon, devoid of ocean or atmo- | 
sphere, to give us precisely and unalterably the | 


to any natural law that can be surmised by the | 
However, the differences 


as those that are exhibited by bodies closely allied to | 


mon arrangement in our system should be found in | 
a satellite—a fact that seems to indicate (as we may | 


with the circumstances of size, mass, and distance, | 
which are connected with essential qualities other | 


only the crystalline rocks, as fresh as they were left | 
No moisture within to | 
break them up in the swelling frost—no rain, n0 | 
storm, no air, to waste them away by chemical or | 
In the brighter parts are, pro- 
bably, the glistening planes of the felspar, the | 
glassy sheets of the mica, the fretted lustre of the || 


unworn and undimmed, and uncovered by aqueous | 


oxydized brilliancy may there be doing a service | 
So, also, in wide forma- || 
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tions, may the stones esteemed the rarest and | of her surface is best observed. Here it is, when the 


most precious on earth; and jewels, such as based 
the structure revealed at Patmos, and far removed 
from the cupidity of man, may be shining for his 
real benefit in the distant satellite. But the moon 
is not all thus bright. There are large shadowy 
areas, whose extent serves, no doubt, to attemper 
her light to a designed amount. The rock products 
of fire are often of sombre aspect; and the dusky 
tracts which constitute the flat portions of the lunar 
surface, are, it may be, vast overflows of trap. 
Those wide districts are by no means of uniform 
shading as they appear to the naked eye. The tele- 
scope proves them of different tints, in which red, 
blue, and green predominate; and the colours that 
|| were at one time ascribed to vegetation, are, more 
|| likely, due to the various rocks. Greenstones and 
|| porphyries of many hues, and other minerals, may 
|| assist in dimly variegating the broad level ; and the 
black columns of the basalt, with a development com- 
pared to which the wonders of Antrim or Staffa would 
dwindle into specks, may rise above the plain undis- 
tinguishable by any optic power that we possess. 

To prove indisputably the volcanic nature of the 
moon’s surface, nothing appeared to be wanting since 
the invention of the telescope but the sight of an 
actual eruption; and, though there are a few other 
instances on record of appearances significative of 
such an occurrence, yet none seem to have been near 
80 striking or so well observed as the recent obscura- 
tion of a crater situated in the dark plain known as 
the Mare Serenitatis. An event of this kind makes 
the friends of science doubly rejoice that the moon 
has no cloud-bearing envelope. If she had, our 
acquaintance with her surface would be slight in- 
deed; and we should in a great degree be debarred 
from some of the most interesting branches of astro- 
nomical inquiry. It is generally considered that in 
the case of the primary planets, with the exception 
of Mars, we see only the light reflected from their 
clouds; and it seems certain that if the clouds ina 
lunar atmosphere did not completely shut out the 
disk from our view, they would at least prevent any 
| close examination, such as could lead to a discovery 

like the obscuration of the crater above referred to. 

This crater, called Livyé after the great Swedish 
naturalist of that name, which has been classically 
|| corrupted into Linneus, was first observed by Ric- 
| cioli in 1653; and since that time its features have 
been recorded by various other observers. It is 
described as a deep cavity some 5} miles in diameter, 
and an easy object for the telescope. Even at the 
|| time of full moon, when the shadows that give pro- 

minence to lunar details are lost in the general illu- 
|| Mination, Linné was not difficult to detect; and it 
|| was, therefore, with no little surprise that the distin- 
|| Suished observer Schmidt, of the Athens observatory, 
|| Perceived, in October last, only an appearance like a 


| white luminous cloud in place of the deep, shadowy 
}| crater. 


| It is on the line of sunrise or sunset on the moon— 
technically called the ¢erminator—that the structure 





direct sudden shafts of day strike full on each brist- 
ling peak, and while still an ebon-black and impe- 
netrable night fills the intermediate valleys, that the 
difference of feature and the contrast of height and 
hollow are most distinctly visible. This boundary 
between night and day, with a sharpness unmodified 
by any twilight, presents a jagged outline more 
remarkable than the edges of a piece of lead sud- 
denly cooled from a melted state by immersion in 
water. The bright and the dark indents of a hun- 
dred shapes and sizes are continually changing as the 
sunlight advances; and slender filaments, seemingly 
as fragile as if they ought to yield to the brush of a 
feather, may be seen curving brightly into the lunar 
night, and gradually gathering up their proportions 
from the darkness until they shine out in complete 
development as “‘ ring mountains.” 

It was under these circumstances, when the crater 
in question ought to be best defined, that Schmidt 
made the discovery of its obscuration. But Linné 
seems fo have been obscured before. Schréter saw 
it in November, 1788, as a small ill-defined patch on 
the moon’s surface. Since then, however, and up to 
October, 1866, if appeared as a crater with distinct 
outlines and walls of considerable brightness. 

The configuration of the lunar surface is, indeed, 
considered by some philosophers not to show any 
greater igneous action than what might be betrayed 
by the earth itself were its covering of sedimentary 
strata removed. Ina most instructive and eloquent 
paper on “‘the Lesser Light” by Mr. Carpenter, of 
the Royal Greenwich Observatory [see Once a Week, 
December 10, 1864], he says, speaking of the earth, 
“Suppose the alluvial deposits, the shelly sedi- 
mentary strata, the surface soils and detritus of all 
kinds cleansed away so as to lay bare the original 
igneous crust, that crust, so far as geological reason- 
ing can picture to us, would present an appearance 
similar to the moon.”* Yet, although it may be 
quite true that the moon has never been more 





* There are various places on the earth where the 
character of lunar scenery is considered to be tolerably 
well represented,—such as the Phlegraan Fields of Naples, 
the district of the Puy-de-Déme, the Caidera of Palma, in 
the Canary Islands, &c.; but it strikes me that one of the 
nearest approaches to a ring mountain, with central hill 
and crater, is described in Atkinson’s “ Travels in Siberia 
and Chinese Tartary,” p. 401. The ring, however, like 
many in the moon, is broken. Atkinson says:—“To the 
south rose half a mountain in a precipice of not less than 
2,500 feet above the lakes ; while, on the north side, at a 
distance of about 900 yards, are cliffs corresponding in 
outline to those opposite. Between these precipices, at the 
head of the valley, a vast dome-like form rises It 
was a most singular place—a complete chaos of granite, 
slate, jasper, and porphyry, heaped up in the utmost con- 
fusion. ... After scrambling over large blocks we stood 
on what appeared to be the outward rim of a vast circle 
formed by a confused mass of rocks thrown together in 
the wildest manner, about twenty yards broad, from which 
the stones sloped down to a great bowl or crater from 300 
to 400 yards in diameter, and about 50 feet deep. This 
was covered with blocks of stone of every size from a cube 
of 12 inches to a mass weighing 50 tons. Standing on 
the brim, I examined the precipices on either side, and 
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subject to volcanic disturbance than the earth, it still 
seems reasonable to suppose that she was, at least, 
equally so; and we are not led by analogy to con- 
sider as extinct in her the forces that are persistently 
manifested in our own planet. To prove that the 
moon also retains them has been, therefore, the eager 
ambition of modern astronomers. If they have 
given up, even from the days of Hudibras, the hope 
of ever becoming acquainted with those beings, who, 
according to the satirist, 
“ —. live in caverns underground, 
Of eight miles deep and eighty round,” 

they yet never despaired of detecting, in modifica- 
tions of lunar features, the obvious proofs of recent 
voleanic action. Superficial changessuch as many that 
have occurred on the earth within a brief period 
might be easily noticed on the moon. Lava streams 
of forty or fifty miles in length, and ten or fifteen in 
breadth, like those that flowed from the Skapta 
Jokul in 1783, would form very striking objects 
indeed ; and, still more remarkable, with its lights 
and shadows, would be the elevation of a moun- 
tain like Jorullo, which rose sixteen hundred feet 
from the plain in 1759. But there has been no 
discovery of any such additions to the great lunar 
landscape, although, as already remarked, the dis- 
appearances of Linné are not the only observed 
phenomena of their kind ; and, in a place previously 
hidden by a white cloud, Mr. Knott discovered two 
small craters in December, 1864. It is probable, how- 
ever, that the present obscuration will turn out the 
most important that has hitherto been noticed, and the 
most instructive in the investigation of lunar physics. 

In a letter published in the Intellectual Observer, 
| January, 1867, Herr Schmidt describes the pheno- 
menon as follows:—‘‘ For some time past, I find 
| that a lunar crater situated in the Mare Serenitatis 
| has been invisible. It is the crater which Madler 
| named Linné, and is in the fourth section of Lohr- 
man under the sign A. I have known this crater 
| since 1841, and even at the full it has not been diffi- 
| cult to see. In October and November, 1866, at its 
|| epoch of maximum visibility—i.¢., about the time 
|| of the rising of the sun on its horizon—this deep 
| crater, whose diameter is 5°6 English miles, has com- 
pletely disappeared, and in its place there was only 
a little whitish luminous cloud.” In a letter appear- 
ing in the Astronomical Register, March, 1867, he 
says that “not only is a crater never visible, but 
| there appears in good light, and with magnifying 
| powers from 300 to 600 at most, a very delicate hill 
of 300 toises diameter (1,918°4 English fect), and 
5 or 6 toises (between 30 and 40 English feet) in 

height. As a crater, Linné has entirely disappeared. 
| The dight spot is always visible, but the crater- 
form has never been visible from October until the 
present time. 
could not help concluding that the mountain had been 
burst asunder by this mass of matter when heaved up.” 
Apart from any theory of formation, the resemblance be- 
— this and a crater in the moon seems very remark- 








“January 25.—No crater, and the light cloud 
visible. In it (as on December 26) a very fine 
black point ; to the west of it a fine white summit.” 

Ina letter to the Astronomische Nachrichten (see 
translation in the Astronomical Register, May, 1867, | 
by W. T. Lynn, Esq., B.A., F.R.A.S.) Schmidt says: | 
—At the time of the labours of Lohrman and 
Madler, 1822—32, Linné was a deep crater more than || 
5,000 toises (6 English miles) broad, and very deep, | 
distinctly visible as a crater; when near the phase, | 
it was more or less overshadowed 
since 1866, October 16, the crater-form of Linné, at || 
the time of oblique illumination, cannot at all be seen, || 
The Athens refractor shows in the interior of its || 
figure at times a fine black point 300 toises (1,918*4 
English feet) in diameter.” 

It must be said that all this is not very clear, for || 
it seems. easier to consider the black point a depres- || 
sion than an elevation. In a letter from the Roman 
astronomer, Father Secchi, to the French Academy, 
he says :—“ On the evening of the 10th (February) 
between nine and ten o’clock, the crater Linné en- || 
tered into the sun’s light, and close by the limiting || 
circle a small prominent point was seen with a little || 
shadow, and round this point an irregular circular 
corona very flattened. On the 11th, a very small | 
crater was distinctly seen, surrounded by a brilliant | 
white aureole, which glittered against the dark || 
ground of the Mare Serenitatis. The size of the 
orifice of the crater was at most one-third of a second, 
and the aureole was a little larger than Sulpicius | 
Gallus. I insist on this comparison because it shows | 
that Beer and Midler could never have figureda | 
crater as big and as well-marked as that which they 
assigned to Linné for the white spot which at 
present exists. In fact, Sulpicius Gallus is much 
larger than the little crater which forms the centre 
of the spot. It cannot be doubted that a change | 
has taken place, and it seems probable that an erup- | 
tion has filled the ancient crater with a material 
white enough to look bright against the dark ground 
of the sea.” 

Neither is this description very distinct; but, on | 
the whole, it would seem that the black spot, which | 
Schmidt considers a hill, appears to Secchi as a 
crater ; and Secchi’s “ small prominent. point with a 
shadow” may possibly be the fine white summit 
west of the black point noticed by Schmidt. 

Without further observations, it would be prema- 
ture to speculate with any confidence on the probable 
conditions of the eruption. It would appear, accord- | 
ing to Secchi’s view, that the outbreak has already | 
ceased, after filling up the greater part of the old | 
crater, and leaving quite an inconsiderable one in 
its place; so that there is now, in fact, no obseura- || 
tion in the proper sense of the term. If, on the | 
other hand, there is no sign of any crater whatever, 
the eruption may still be going on, and the crater || 
may be filled with an over-boiling mass of bright || 
matter which is flowing away from it on all sides; | 
or it may be really obscured by a vapour. Schmidt 
does not think that there isa vapour, as appears 12 
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a letter translated from the Cologne Gazette for the 
Intellectual Observer (April, 1867) by Mr. Lynn. 
Schmidt says :—‘ An eruption of vapour or ashes is 
not probable, because a shadow of that which covered 
the crater would be thrown at sunrise and sunset ; 
but this ismever the case. Had the crater sunk below, 
in its place a great shadow would be visible during 
the phase. Had the ring-mountain been destroyed, 
the fragments would throw shadows; which also is 
not the case. Had the crater been filled up by an 
eruption of fluid or powdery matter without over- 
flowing, the interior black shadow at sunrise and 
sunset would indeed disappear, but there would re- 
main a hill throwing a shadow on the outside. This 
was the appearance seen by Schréter in 1790 in the 
central part of Posidonius, and by Julius Schmidt 
in the same object in February, 1849. But such a 
mass of matter may also have flowed out over the 
outside banks, and covered the surrounding declivity 


| with a very gradually sloping inclination. This 


would prevent the casting of a shadow outside at 


| the phase. Such an event would explain all the 
phenomena presented by Linné, and it is the kind of 
| event which, in the mud voleano in the peninsula 


of Taman, so closely described by Abich, has so 


| striking an analogue on our earth. The spreading 


of the overflowing bright mass over the dark plain 
gives occasion to the origin of broad formations 
similar to a halo, which are seen frequently upon 
the moon, especially in the so-called Mare.” 

But there seems to be no reason why a condensing 
vapour should not assume the same shadowless slope ; 
and, considering that the ejected matter may have 
appeared in a vaporous, a fluid, or a solid state, or in 
different states, it is evident that great caution should 
be used, for the present, at least, in offering any de- 
cided opinion as to its condition. It may be noticed 
as a striking fact, that the obscuration in Schréter’s 
time passed away ; and it might be expected that the 
present would also come to an end without any per- 
manent filling up of the crater. However, the two 
“obscurations”’ seem very different in character, as 
the first was a darkening, while brightness and ab- 
sence of shadow distinguish the recent phenome- 


| non; and the final effects of both may be very dif- 
|| ferent also. 


If the body that obscures the old form of Linné is 


| Teally a vapour, it would afford an independent proof 
| of the airless condition of the moon in showing the 


absence of winds over her surface. If winds were 
there, it should certainly display their action, and 
could not persistently maintain its cireular shape. 
But its outline has remained unchanged. The white 
cloud, if cloud it is, betrays no yielding to any super- 
ficial force, and its solemn pall hangs motionless over 
the awful vault. 

But here still would be only a confirmation of 
what is otherwise established; and it may not be 


| inapt to notice one of its peculiar effects in connec- 
| tion with the eruption of Linné, supposing the moon 


to be inhabited by sentient beings. If, then, our 
satellite contains a form of life suited to the condi- 


tions that obtain there—and we cannot know whether | 
| it does or not—it is plain that, unless, indeed, the | 
| vibrations of the ground serve with adapted organs | 
| for the purpose of hearing, the eruption of Linné, | 
however great it may be, and frightful to the sight, 


| 

| ean yield no sound. The whole land may heave 
| with a force unknown in our most dreadful earth- 
| quakes; a hundred chasms may yawn wide and 
breathe forth their breath of flame; the lofty peak 
may cleave asunder before the issuing lightning ; 
the sun may darken behind the volleyed rocks, or the 
lofty shroud of vapour; and the encircling cliff for 
miles may fall down in uttermost confusion—still | 
there are no smothered rumblings in the deep abyss— 
no thunder among the hills—no roaring in the red 
throat of the fire-mountain ; for even Ruin, wielding 
her greatest terrors, can have no voice in the airless 
space; and were all the volcanoes of the moon in 
eruption together they would be as noiseless as, to 
human ears, the cushioned feet of a butterfly lighting 
on a flower. 

I will not here discuss how an atmosphere of some 
kind might be expected to result from the discharges 
of gas from volcanoes, if from no other source. A 
perfectly transparent, and, at the same time, sound- 
transmitting air covering might exist if only the 
absence of oxygen or hydrogen forbid the formation 
of water and its consequent phenomena of evapora- 
tion, rain, and mist. However, the moon affords no 
proof of an envelope even such as this; and any sub- 
ject relating to her is rightly treated under the as- 
sumption that she possesses none. 

Now, proceeding with the supposition that the 
ejected matter which is visible to us might, possibly, 
be the vapour of minerals in that powdery state which 
seems transitional between a fluid and a gas, it may || 
be interesting to consider how a vapour would be- || 
have at the surface of the moon. 

For this it will be sufficient to recollect that the 
rising of a light body is, properly speaking, caused | 
by the weight of that in which it is immersed, where | 
the heavier particles tend to gravitate into its place, 
and push it upwards. It is plain, therefore, that | 
this vapour could not rise on account of its lightness 
where there is no upbearing medium ; and its total 
elevation would, consequently, be due to gaseous | 
elasticity and impulsive force. Even if there was an | 
atmosphere of greater specific gravity than the | 
highly heated vapour, still the latter, after its ejec- 
tion, should begin so quickly to lower in temperature 
that its expansion to any considerable extent would 
be impossible ; and the result, in any case, would be, 
probably, what might be called a rain of recon- 
densing minerals. 

In point of fact the white cloud might be a con- 
densing vapour; or it might be a solid or fluid out- 
pour; or it might be the resulting formation of | 
matter ejected in any shape. But, be this as it may || 
it seems established on a high authority—and this is 
the point of paramount importance—that the moon 
betrays the continued existence of those forces 





which, in the operations of countless ages, have im- | 
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wild, and so forlorn, that if such scenes were dis- 
covered in some hitherto unexplored region of the 
earth, they would freeze with awe the blood of the 
beholder. 

It may be regretted that the phenomenon did not 
occur in a crater more remarkable aud generally 
known than Linné, for there is, probably, not a 
person living, besides Schmidt himself, whose ac- 
quaintance with the place, derived from his own 
observations of twenty-five years, would enable him 
to pronounce decidedly on a change in its appear- 
ance. An alteration of feature in any one of a 
number of other craters might be proved by a host 
of witnesses; but at the same time it must be 
remembered that the distinguished observer who 
presides over the Athens observatory is, indeed, 
equal to a host in himself. 

Having referred to Linné as bearing testimony to 
the absence of a lunar atmosphere, which, again, I 
believe to be a strong evidence of creative design, I 
think it not out of place to state that, on the other 
hand, our satellite was considered by an eminent 
philosopher as affording a proof that the world was 
not formed by an omnipotent intelligence. Laplace 
says that the moon is not situated to the best ad- 
vantage for giving light, as she does not always 
shine in the absence of the sun. To attain the 
object for which the partizans of final causes imagine 
her to be intended, it would have been sufficient at 
the beginning to place her in opposition to the sun 
in the plane of the ecliptic, and at a hundredth part 
of the distance of the sun from the earth, at the 
same time giving her a motion by which the oppo- 
sition would ever be maintained. The distance 
would secure her against eclipse, and there would thus 
be a continual full moon rising regularly at sunset. 

But it may be proved mathematically that the 
moon could not retain that position with respect to 
the earth; and, even if she could, the advantages 
suggested by Laplace would be more than doubtful. 
In the tides we see clearly that it is not her light- 
giving properties alone that mark her usefulness ; 
and her attractive force, which is shown by various 
| other phenomena of less obvious, though, perhaps, 
not less real importance—such as precession and 
nutation—would be vastly modified by her removal 
to near four times her present distance. In her rela- 
tively unchanging position she would be far from 
| serving, as she does now, for the closest determina- 
| tion of the longitude. By the non-occurrence of 
eclipses we should be deprived of most admirable 
and iustructive phenomena. We should never 
watch in wonder the veiling of the lunar disc, 
nor mark the earth’s roundness in her coppery 
shadow. We should never, and with still more soli- 
| citude, observe the sun himself varying, like a mystic 

day-moon in rapid phase, up to the awe-inspiring 
| moment when he vanishes among the kindling stars; 
nor should we ever await in astonishment that most 
| enrapturing of celestial sights when, in the annular 
| eclipse, the thin sun-streams flow round on the central 





pressed her surface with a character so strange, so | 





darkness, and encircle the pitchy space like a bright 
setting that lost its gem. Supposing still that the 
moon could be maintained in the position favoured 
by Laplace, her disc would appear near sixteen times 
smaller than at present, and her illuminating and 
other influences would be in the same degree less, 
Iam not aware that the philosopher, to meet those 
objections, suggested any increase of size; and it 
might be said that the moon of eminent physical 
and scientific value would not, according. to his 
plan, exist — neither would the moon ‘of poetry. 
The ever-round and ever-diminutive-looking sa- 
tellite would furnish no striking theme for de- 
scription or romance, nor suggest to genius some 
of its grandest conceptions. Milton could not have 
told of the sun looking from behind the eclipsing orb 
in a simile with which no other of any other writer 
can be compared for an instant; nor, again, could he 
have thrilled us with the description of the arch- 
fiend’s shield, whose— 
“ Broad circumference 
Hung on his shoulders like the moon.” 

In a scientific point of view, it will be easily under- 
stood that if the distant and nightly-appearing satel- 
lite had still the power of giving any effective light 
to the earth, in place of being an object of high 
interest, it would be a positive nuisance to the astro- 
nomer. How few of its great wonders would the 
heavenly space have revealed to us through the veil 
of an eternal moonlight! The most beautiful systems 
of the double and multiple stars, with their different 
lights and motions, would be scarcely noticed. We 
should never receive delight from the exquisite 
charms of the many-hued cluster, dappled with 
coloured fires, like the flashings of the diamond, the 
sapphire, and the ruby ; nor should we know of the 
far-remote cloud-worlds, with all their surprising 
shapes of the ring, the sphere, the spindle, the spiral, 
and a thousand indescribable forms, many of which 
are already proved by the spectroscope to be no other 
than what they appear to be—luminous vapour. 

And if those mystic glories of the sky would 
remain unseen, 80, also, would the wonders of its 
darkness. We should have no speculations about 
the rayless regions, such as stain the brightness of 
the Milky Way, or set off the splendours of the 
Southern Cross. The deep gulf in the great nebula 
of Orion would be as unseen as the marvellous pro- 
montories that it divides; and, undiscovered among || 
the brilliant tracts of Scorpio, would remain the || 
dreary aperture of an Avernian blackness, through || 
which we can perceive, as it were, the eternal night 
of outermost space, whose secrets no telescope has | 
ever penetrated. Our acquaintance with the moon's 
own appearance would be vastly circumscribed. At 
such a distance we should have little pleasure m 
contemplating the great landscape of half a planet. | 
Thousands of details now plainly enough visible 
would be only imperfectly or totally unseen; and it 
is probable that we should never be attracted by such 
sights as the obscuration of Linné. 

J. BIRMINGHAM. 
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against overwhelming odds. I have nothing to offer 








you but hunger, thirst, hardship, death ; let all who 
love their country, and disdain to submit to the in- 
vaders, follow me.” 

Such was the appeal of Garibaldi on the 22nd 
of July, 1849 (the eve of the Fall of Rome), to 
the volunteers, to induce them to join him in his 
noble resolution of carrying on the war in the open 
country. 

He had calculated well the contingencies of this 
hazardous enterprise. Thus, should it happen (as he 
| hoped) that the rural population were sufficiently 
enthusiastic to co-operate with him in maintaining a 
| partisan warfare against their Gallic and Teutonic 
| invaders, he intended to harass the enemy in a 

















| guerilla warfare of the description so often carried 
| onin Spain. If, however, priestly influence kept the 
| Contadini hostile or even passive to him, he intended 
|| to fight his way to Venice, which still held out against 
|| the Austrians; but were it impossible to reach that 
| place, he purposed to gain some part of the coast and 


| there embark, rather than lay down his arms at the 
| feet of the French commander. 

| During the siege of Rome, the counsels of literati 
| had more weight in the Republic than had the frank 
| unvarnished advice of the conqueror of the first French 
| expedition, and of the Neapolitans at Palestrino, so 
| that the supreme command of the Roman forces was 
| not placed in the energetic practical military hands 
| of Garibaldi till it became evident that the further 
| resistance of the Eternal City was impossible. Some 
| few indeed there were in Rome who advocated the 
destruction of the Vatican, St. Peter’s, and all the 
public monuments and museums, making the city a 
heap of ruins; but such a sweeping destruction of 
objects of art would not have freed Italian soil from 
French invaders, and Garibaldi refused to uselessly 
sacrifice the Teutonic capital of his country, together 
with those priceless schools of art, which belong not 
exclusively to Rome and Italy, but to civilization. 
The rebuke Garibaldi gave to those who made the 
proposal was laconic: “I am not a Vandal.” 

The triumvirate of Mazzini, Saffi, and Armelini, 
had tendered on the 30th of June its resignation to 
the National Assembly. Poor had these men come 
to the head of the Republic, and equally poor did 
they retire from power into exile. Talent, patriotism, 
zeal, and honesty they possessed, also theory in super- 
|| abundance ; but unfortunately they were deficient in 
practical experience. To their honour be it said, the 
public funds were left to their successors, and the 
papal agents took possession of the treasury and all 
public museums ; not one bajocco of money, not the 
smallest object of art was missing. In short, nothing 
| Whatever was disturbed except the Inquisition. 
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when it presented a spectacle harrowing to contem- | 


plate, and too revolting to describe. 
Roselle, a literary man, who had been created com- 


mander-in-chief, and whose faults were rather those | 


of omission than of commission, retired also, making 
way for Garibaldi, so that, though late, the right man 
was at length put into the right place. The French 
had obtained a footing within the city ramparts, 
partly by making approaches like moles in the usual 
orthodox manner, and partly by means of a water- 





course overhanging the Trastevere suburb, which | 


canal they had turned, and through which they con- 


“Sorprers! your efforts have been unavailing | This establishment had been opened and examined, | 


sequently could enter the place in safety. Besides } 
their immense superiority in numbers and material, | 


they were armed with the Minie rifle,—at that 


epoch a novel weapon, which enabled them to hit || 
with precision the defenders of Rome, while they || 
were themselves out of reach of the bullets fired from || 


the very inferior muskets of the Italians. 


Large as was the army with which the French || 
general, Oudinot, besieged Rome, the north-western || 


was the only side of the city completely invested. 
Had the French divided their forces so as to attack 
Rome from the south and east also, it would have 


been necessary for them to have sent a very strong | 
force to the left bank of the river, and to have kept || 
up the communication by constructing one or more || 


bridges, all which would have required a second 
French army. A French brigade, which had on one 


occasion crossed to the left hand, was obliged in all || 
haste to fall back again, for it was exposed at | 


once to the sorties from the city, and to the 
attacks of the Italian troops from the neighbourhoods 


of Terni and Marni. The southern and eastern gates | 


were thus free for egress and ingress, and Garibaldi, 
profiting by this circumstance, left Rome in a south- 
erly direction, as the French marched in from the 
north-western side by the Trastevere suburb. 

Of the generals none left Rome to continue the 


| 
| 


war, for it required more than ordinary resolution to | 


become ‘‘ an insurgent,’ or to transform themselves 
into “ insurgents.”’ 'Those engaged in this “ forlorn 
hope” were termed by the authorities “ gli ostinati,” 


(the obstinate ones), and orders were issued to shoot | 
both Garibaldi and Forbes without ceremony, if ever | 


captured. 


There were some others with Garibaldi. A Spanish- | | 
American colonel was in command of cavalry, but | 


he shall be nameless, as he deserted shortly after near 


Orvieto. But we name Colonel Marochetti, chief of || 
his staff, Lieut.-Colonel Sacchi (now general), Major || 
Hoffstettor (Swiss), author of the well-known history | 
of the war, Majors Clunie and Zambiacchi. The 

infantry amounted to about 3,000, and consisted of a | 


collection from the various disbanded Roman regi- 
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ments, much in need of reorganising. 
cavalry had joined, but no artillery. 

By Garibaldi’s side rode the faithful Annitta. Her 
resolution was to follow him till she died, an asser- 
tion which proved sadly prophetic. Her three 
children had been left with their grandmother, 
Signora Rosa Garibaldi, and respecting them she 
felt comparatively tranquil. With her Garibaldian 
|| jacket, hat, and feather, she looked like a real Amazon. 
In the hottest of danger she encouraged the men 
with her words and example; while at other mo- 


About 500 


|4 ments she could be seeh in woman’s kindest occu- 


pation, like a ministering angel tending the sick and 
wounded. Often did she interpose, and seldom with- 
out effect, a kind word for some unfortunate culprit 
who had transgressed, and fallen under her husband’s 
displeasure. 

Her intervention was never solicited by any one 
in vain unless it were to screen cowardice—the 
poltroon receiving no pity from her. 

A real child of nature was Annitta : a singular com- 
pound of the virtues of peace and war, of the dove and 
the eagle. One incident will suffice to portray her cha- 
racter. Not finding her husband after an engage- 
ment, and supposing him to be left on the field dead 
or disabled, she went alone in quest of him. She 
was captured by a party of the enemy’s cavalry. 
Not deeming a lone female a very important acqui- 
sition, little attention was directed to her safe 
keeping, and the party tied up their horses while they 
themselves rested. ‘Fhe practised eye of Annitta 
quickly discovered which was the fleetest steed, and 
suddenly, when her captors were at their meal and 
| least prepared, she sprang on the back of the animal 
she had marked out, and, defying the hasty shots 
of their carbines, she sped across country. Then 
followed a novel steeple-chase, wherein the “ light 
weight” soon left the “ heavy weights” far behind 
her, till, reaching a river, she plunged in, swam it 
with her courser, and safely reached Garibaldi with 
her prize. 

With the staff of Garibaldi was Ugo Bassi, his 
|| good chaplain. While many patriots questioned 
| with each other as to whether they should follow 
Garibaldi or not, there was not, on the part of this 
earnest man, any hesitation as to the line of con- 
duct which he should pursue. He had been pro- 
minent on every occasion where his exertions could 
| be of service to suffering humanity, whether by leav- 
| ing his quiet convent at Bologna, to succour the sick 
|| and dying during the dreadful scenes of the cholera 
| in Sicily, or by his preaching from the pulpit—thereby 
| defying ecclesiastical censure—or to minister to the 
| wounded on the field of battle, in which sacred duty 
he on one eecasion when before Treviso fell pierced 
| by two bullets from troops under the command of the 
| Austrian general, Nugent. The saying that Ugo 
| Bassi “ could raise the very stones by his eloquence,” 
had more of truth than poetry in it. On the occa- 
sion of an outrage committed on some females, he 
harangued the people in the public square of Bologna 
with such effect, that they tore up the paving 


| morable retreat. 
| soldiers’ heavy muskets, these lads were always eager 


-French entered by the Trastevere. 





stones, and drove out the Austrian garrison, and with 
them the Papal Legate. Ugo Bassi had no dread of 
death ; his only fear was, lest he should leave undone 
some good which he might have accomplished. It 
was not, however, only in troubles and perils that 
Ugo Bassi shone. His eloquence from the pulpit was 
of such a convincing nature that the Romish autho- 
rities forbade him to preach; and he desisted, till 
the revolution unfettered his tongue. His whole life 
was one continued example of practical virtue, and 
as he lived a saint he died a martyr. 

Not the least remarkable amongst the Garibal- 
dians was the company called “ /a Speranza,’ com- 
posed of youths from thirteen to sixteen years of age, 
who bore wonderfully the hardships of this me- 
Too weak to aim steadily with the 


to close with their opponents and use their bayonets. 
Their ardour in a charge seemed actually irresistible. 
Garibaldi was much attached to them, and had fre- 
quently occasion to praise them in highest terms, 
calling them “his sons and the hope of the future.” 
Among these lads was the son of the Roman patriot, 
Angelo Brunetti, better known throughout Eutope 
as Ciceroyacchio. Though only fourteen years old, 
the boy was full of zeal and courage. His eldest 
brother, Angelo, a captain of cavalry, was also with 
the Garibaldians, and their father, who had been de- 
spatched by the fond mother to watch over her 
youngest child, joined the remnant of the patriotic 
force just before it reached San Marino. - A few days 
later, pierced by Croat bullets, he shared with his two 
sons one death and one grave. 

Surrounded with such partisans, united in their 
purpose of carrying the war into the open count, || 
Garibaldi left Rome by the southern gate, as the 
His object in 
first moving in a southward direction was to mislead 
the French as to the point he desired to reach. This || 
was Terni, where he hoped to effect a junction with the || 
brigade under the command of Colonel Forbes, whose | 
head-quarters were then at Terni, on the river Nera, 
more than forty miles tothe north-east of Rome. Inthis 
project Garibaldi succeeded so completely, that the 
French, who only knew he had marched from Rome 
northward, did not fathom his intention till he had 
accomplished his purpose. There being no railway 
or electric telegraph, it was then too late for effectual 
interference. It soon transpired in Rome that Gari- 
baldi had struck eastwards towards the mountains of 
Tivoli, but that did not by any means make it ap- 
parent that Terni was his destination. 

The news of the junction of Garibaldi with Forbes 
therefore startled both the French at Rome and | 
the Austrians in the Umbrias and Tuscany, as it || 
indicated a resolution to prosecute the war with 
vigour in the open country. 

A certain degree of prudence from the remem~ || 
brance of past encounters, made the French cautious || 
as to commencing a war of that nature, for although 
the greater part of the Roman army was disbanded 
and already dispersed, the followers of Garibaldi 
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AND THE LAST MONTH OF ANNITTA. 





| comprised the most resolute of those who had on so 
many occasions dealt hard blows to the invaders, 
and given them no small trouble. 
The brigade of Forbes, termed the “Second 
Italian Legion,” was composed of the remnants of 
the several Italian corps, which had been broken up 


and what had been collected and reorganised under 
the banner of the Roman Republic. 

Its commander was an Englishman who had been 
long established in Italy, and formerly an officer in 
the English army. He had been employed in a 
military capacity in the Italian liberal interest ever 
since the outbreak of the revolution, and had been 
despatched from Rome as Commissary of the republic 
in the provinces, together with the Caldesi and 

| Simpieri Deputies to the Assembly. 

Always opposed to the shutting up of the national 
cause and its hopes in a city where it could be sur- 
rounded and besieged, he had sustained it in the 
open country, to demonstrate that it could be done— 

|» operating in the mountains of the Umbrias and de- 
scending sometimes into the road from Urbino to 
Tuscany, sometimes into those from Frosinone to 
Foligno and Perugia. 

On one occasion he broke up the head-quarters of 
Cardinal Marini, who was at the head of the reaction 
in the country districts of that part of the Appenines. 
His Eminence himself narrowly escaped capture, 
and lost a large portion of his correspondence, 

|, through which it was discovered that he was acting 
in unison with the Austrian Marshal, and that two 
| regiments of Tyrolese riflemen were on their way 
|| to join him, as being well suited to mountain warfare. 
Scarcity of ammunition had obliged Forbes to fall 
back nearer Rome, first to the neighbourhood 
|, of Perugia and Foligno, thence to Spoleto, and 
finally to Terni, Narni, and the line of the Nera— 
the bridges of which river being secured by him, he 
|| was free to operate against the Austrians at either 
bank at pleasure. This position also enabled him to 
assume a menacing attitude towards any detachment 
of French which might cross to the left bank of the 
|| Tiber; and then the east of Rome was able to re- 
ceive supplies and communicate with the open 
country. Among the volunteers in the second brigade 
were several friars and some priests. These men 
were constantly employed by the commander, to 
preach in the neighbouring parishes of Urbino and 
Barghetta on festivals and Sundays. They addressed 
the people from the altars in full canonicals, and 
distributed the liberal evangelical tracts of De 
Sanctis and others. Several specimens of these 
publications were printed in English in the religious 
papers of the time, and a mule or two laden with 
this extraordinary ammunition accompanied the corps. 
This peculiar attack upon the Papal authority was 
more fatal even than saltpetre. 
not been openly heard in Italy since the days of 
Savonarola. 
At the time of the fall of Rome the 2nd Legion 
consisted of three battalions of infantry, besides 








two companies of Financiecri guards, very well suited 
to mountain warfare, and accustomed to watch for 
and pursue smugglers on the Appenine frontier ; also 
two companies of about the same number of Swiss, 


under Major Schmidt—afterwards so well known || 


| throughout Europe as the Papal General Schmidt 
by the Austrians in the Romagna and the Umbria, 


who perpetrated such atrocities in Perugia. 
With this legion there was a troop of light cavalry, 


a company of engineers, and four field-pieces. The | 


whole amounted to about 2,000 men. The Swiss 


were steady, well-disciplined soldiers, and the Colonel | 


prized them highly, as examples of regularity and 
soldier-like habits; but they were not on very good 
terms with the Italian volunteers, especially the 
Fimancieri, so that their subsequent desertion with 
their officers was not a matter of great surprise at 
so critical a juncture as the fall of Rome. On one 
occasion the Swiss and Financieri had seized their 
arms and levelled their pieces against each other, 
and if the Colonel had not been so near as to interpose, 
a deplorable scene of bloodshed would have ensued. 

When it became evident to every military mind 
that Rome must fall, an officer of trust was despatched 


by Colonel Forbes to Garibaldi, with a few lines | 
stating, that not being born an Italian, he would not | 


prolong the contest if the Italian chiefs themselves 


discontinued it, but if only one other commander of | 
a corps would carry on the war in the open country, | 
he also would hold his legion together; that he | 
considered Garibaldi the most proper person among | 
the chiefs, and that he accordingly placed himself | 


under his command waiting his orders. 


Garibaldi fully concurred in these views, and pro- | 


mised to join him at Terni when he left Rome. 


The resolution of Garibaldi to continue the war in | 
the open country did not meet with approval from the | 


other chiefs in Rome; and Forbes received orders to 
transfer the command to another. 


was leaving the city) Forbes started with an aide- 


On receipt of this |, 
dispatch (which must have been sent just.as Garibaldi | 


de-camp to meet him, leaving the chief of his staff, | 
Major Rusca, with some other officers on whom he | 
could rely, to keep together the legion, if possible, by | 


their personal influence until his return. 


After riding all night, Forbes discovered Garibaldi | 


a little north of Tivoli, and at once received from the 
General, now an “insurgent,” instructions to return 
to his command. 

With these orders from Garibaldi, who had received 
from the National Assembly “ full powers,’ Forbes 


rode back to Terni, which place he reached the even- | 


ing of the same day. Here he learned that the Swiss 
had gone over to the Pope in a body, with arms and 


baggage; also, that about half ofthe remaining portion | 


of his brigade had already received the usual military 
passes to go to their respective homes. His reap- 


| pearance, armed with the written authority of Gari- 
Such doctrines had | 


baldi, greatly changed the aspect of things, and 


scarcely a man left his post after it became known | 


that the General was really on his way. 
On the night of the 7th of July, Garibaldi’s ad- 


vanced guard, commanded by Captain Angelo Bru- |) 
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|| netti, son of the Cicerovacchio, entered the place, and 


shortly afterwards the General himself established 
his head-quarters in a convent in the suburbs. Forbes 
in the meantime had despatched a troop of cavalry 
to Civita Castellana, to seize and carry off two moun- 
tain howitzers. The patriots succeeded in capturing 
one, but were unable to secure the other through 
the arrival of a French reinforcement at the place. 

Immediately on Garibaldi’s arrival at Terni, he 
reorganised his forces, assuming the command of the 
whole. He passed into the second legion some of 
those who had left Rome with him, making another 
| battalion to compensate for those who had been dis- 
banded during the temporary absence of their com- 
mander, Colonel Forbes. The rest of the infantry 
| which left Rome was placed under the command of 
Lieut.-Colonel Sacchi. 

The cavalry of the first legion was under the com- 


| mand of the before-mentioned Spanish-American 


| Colonel. 
|| legions amounted to a little under 5,000 men. On 
'| the following evening after entering Terni (8th July), 





The entire numerical force of the two 


Garibaldi commenced his march in the direction of 


| Todi, bivouacking a few miles from Terni. 


The indomitable Annitta sought for herself no 
better shelter than that which the volunteers en- 
joyed. In the chilling dew of night she lay down 
to sleep under the canopy of heaven, and frequently 
when a roof could have protected her from pelting 
rain, she disdained to avail herself of the shelter, 
lest she might show to the men what she styled “a 
pernicious example.” She bore up against these 
hardships for a time, but nature does not always 
give us a frame strong enough to undergo all that 
our souls can wish ; and although she had the courage 
to bear her sufferings, and the resolution to conceal 
them, she at last sank under the effort. 

And here Annitta performed one of those acts of 
benevolence in which she delighted, but which, as in 
this instance, were often misplaced. There had been 





taken in the ranks of the second legion, a young 
volunteer, who wasa spy. His young betrothed had 
followed him, and Forbes had ruthlessly sent. her 
back again under escort to her friends, handing over 
the young man to be dealt with by Garibaldi. The 


faithful betrothed returned to the camp in time to | 


gain an interview with Annitta, on whose feelings 
she made such an impression that she obtained the 
remission of the sentence, and permission for the 
lovers to take each his and her rifle, and join the 
first legion. At night-fall, however, they deserted, 
and, as was afterwards ascertained, carried to the | 
enemy important information. 

The cause of the Roman Catholic Church was so | 
bound up with the Austrian and French invasions that | 
in the supposed interests of religion, Italians often pro- 
cured, and at great personal risk transmitted, in- 
telligence to the military operating against Garibaldi. | 

On the same afternoon that Garibaldi marched from | 
Terni towards Todi, the active war in the open country 
commenced. The reconnoitring parties of the Aus- 
trians, hitherto hovering at a respectful distance, | 
approached to close contact. 
soon as the outpost from Forbes’ legion had been with- | 


drawn from Borghetta, and the mountain howitzer had | 
been captured from Civita Castellana, the French parties || 


in that quarter were on the alert, and pressed forward 
to discover the designs of the Italians. The Austrians | 
occupying Spoleto, being alarmed, hastily withdrew | 
towards Toligno, where a concentration was ordered, || 
fully expecting that Garibaldi intended to push for- || 
ward along the high road. But Garibaldi did not || 


follow the usual roads; he took his own line across || 
country in the most approved Melton style. His | 


move obliquely towards Todi put both French and || 
Austrians out in their calculations, and bewildered | 
them. The Austrian Commander-in-chief, Radetzky, || 
who a few days previous had at a banquet argent 
a toast to Garibaldi for thrashing the French, was | 
himself now called upon to act against him. 


(Zo be continued.) 





THE BIRTH-DAY CROWN. 


Ir aught of simple song have power to touch 
Your silent being, O ye country flowers, 
Twisted by tender hands 
Into a royal brede, 


O hawthorn, tear thou not the soft white brow 
Of the small queen upon her rustic throne, 
But breathe thy finest scent 
Of almond round about. 


And thou, laburnum, and what other hue 
Tinct deeper gives variety of gold, 
Inwoven lily,and vetch 
Bedropp’d with summer’s blood, 


I charge you wither not this long June day ! 
O, wither not until the sunset come, 
Until the sunset’s shafts 
Slope through the chesnut-tree ; 








Until she sit, high-gloried round about 
With the great light above her mimic court— 
Her threads of sunny hair 
Girt sunnily by you. 


What other crown that queen may wear one day, 
What drops may touch her forehead not of balm, 
What thorns, what cruel thorns, 
I will not guess to-day. 


Only, before she is discrowned of you, 
Ye dying flowers, and thou, O dying ing light, 
My prayer shall rise—“ O Christ ! 
Give her the unfading crown. 


‘* The crown of blossoms worn by happy bride, 


The thorny crown o’er pale and dying 

I dare not choose for her— 
Give her the unfading crown!” 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER. 
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THE CREED OF CHRISTENDOM. 
IV.—OUR LORD'S DEATH. 


“Suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead, and buried, He descended into hell.” 


For two hundred years after the death of Christ 
his Church appears to have been without any gene- 
rally admitted, published, and authoritative creed. 
No trace of the existence of such a creed remains. 
Had it existed, it would have been quoted and 
appealed to, which it is not, in the first contro- 
versies with heresy within and paganism without. 
From the beginning, indeed, each candidate for 
admission into the Church was required at baptism 
to make a public profession of his faith. This pro- 
fession was couched in a very short and simple 
formula, varying in different churches, yet in meaning 
the same in all, expressing a belief in the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost. As errors, however, 
of different kinds arose, whose holders could have no 
difficulty in accepting the primitive formula, it was 
slowly and successively expanded, made more com- 
prehensive, as well as more definite, so as at once to 
utter the Church’s protest against the prevailing 
heresies, and to hinder their entrance into or propa- 
gation within her pale. It was thus, and for this 
end, that the different creeds came in after ages to 
be formed, adopted, and enforced. There are none 
of them of which we cannot historically prove— 
what indeed they carry internal evidence of—that 
they were designed fully as much to negative error 
as to express truth. This is true of the simplest and 
most ancient of them all—the Apostles’ Creed. 
There is no evidence whatever that it was framed by 
the hands, or that it existed in the time, of the 
Apostles. It is not till the close of the fourth 
century that it presents itself in the form that it now 
wears. It was unknown in the Eastern Church. It 
grew naturally out of the condition of things during 
the second and third centuries. In these times the 
strangest heresies sprung up. ‘There were some 
who, in their eagerness to solve the great mystery of 
the origin of evil, attached it exclusively to matter, 
to which a separate independent eternal existence 
was assigned. ‘There were others who believed in 
the existence from eternity of two Principles or 
Beings—the one good, the other evil—to whose 
antagonistic characters and operations the present 
mixed state of things was due; whilst not a few 
brought in a number of AZons, or Angels, to whose 
conjoint agency, apart from that of the Supreme 
Divinity, the origin and government of the world 
were assigned. It was to meet these and kindred 
errors that what stood originally in the earliest con- 
fessions—“TI believe in God the Father”—came to 
be enlarged into the expression “I believe in God 
the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth.” 

In like manner, us to Jesus Christ, some, even in 
apostolic times, would have it that it was not a true 


| and real humanity that Christ ussumed—that it was 


but the shadéwy form or phantom of a man that was 
VIIL--35 





condemned by Pontius Pilate and crucified on Cal- 
vary. This was that spirit of Antichrist which even |, 
then was in the world, and against which the | 
utterances and protests of St. John, were directed— 
“Hereby know ye the Spirit of God. Every spirit 
that confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh | 
is of God ; and every spirit that confesseth not that |! 
Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is not of God.” 
“That which we have heard, which we have seen 
with our eyes, which we have looked upon, and our | 
hands have handled of the Word of life, declare we 
unto you.” Ata later period the quite opposite idea 
was broached, that Jesus was nothing but a man, the 
son in the ordinary way of Joseph and Mary; while 
later still the conception was entertained and propa- 
gated by one of the most eminent prelates of the 
Church,* that while there was a real human body, 
there was no true human soul in Christ, its place 
being supplied by the Divinity that dwelt in the 
fleshly tabernacle. It was to meet these manifold 
misconceptions that it was said of Jesus Christ, 
God’s only Son, our Lord, that he was “conceived 
of the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, suffered 
under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead, and 
buried, He descended into hell.” ¢ 

We might go on to fill up this outline of the early 
history of the Apostles’ Creed, giving instances of 
the variations it underwent, proofs of the specific 
objects which its separate expressions were in- 
tended to serve, showing the time and manner in 
which, not by any authoritative act or edict, but 
simply by general consent, it came, in the beginning 
of the fifth century, to be adopted by all the Latin 
or Western Churches, having then finally assumed 
the shape that for so many succeeding centuries it 
has retained.{ But our object and limits restrain 
us. We have now to deal with but a single section 
of this Creed, that which presents to us the last 
stages of the humiliation of our Lord. In doing so 
we shall not take up the different expressions that 
are employed, or dwell upon the separate incidents 
that they may be regarded as describing. At first 
sight we may wonder at the multiplication of these 
expressions. One or two of them would appear to 





* Apollinarius. 

+ As indicating the intention of the original framers of 
the Apostles’ Creed it may be mentioned that in two, at 
least, of the most ancient versions the expression occurs 
that He “ truly and not imaginarily suffered under Pontius 
Pilate.” Ruffinus, the earliest expositor of the Creed, states 
that the framers of it have most cautiously mentioned the 
time of the passion, lest in any manner of way it should 
be reputed a wandering and uncertain tale. 

t The reader who desires to prosecute such imquiry is 
referred to the treatises of King, Barrow, Pearson, Usher, 
Parker, and Secker, of a former age, and to a volume en- 
titled “Le Symbole des Apdtres. Essai Historique, par 
Michel Nicholas. Paris, 1867.” 
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have been sufficient. And so indeed it seemed to 
the early framers of this Creed. In some of the 
| more ancient versions, the whole clause is embodied 
in the expression ‘crucified under Pontius Pilate ;” 
in others it runs “dead and buried.” The “ de- 
|| scending into hell’’ does not occur in any of the 
|| oldest versions; and as we do not intend to refer 
further to it in this paper, it may be enough to say 
|| that by Hell, or Hades, Protestant expositors of this 
Creed do not understand the place of punishment, 
| but the abode of departed spirits, where they all re- 
main till the resurrection. If there be such a separate 
abode into which the spirits of the saved and lost 
alike do pass after death, into that abode the human 
soul of our Saviour must have gone, abiding there till 
the morning of the third day. That such a descent 
on his part into Hades did take place was regarded 
as the most decisive proof of there being in him a 
true and reasonable human soul, seeing that by it 
alone, in an existence separate from the body, could 
| such a passage have been described. We may agree 
| with Lord King, in believing that it was because it 


|| carried with it such a proof that the declaration of 


|| this fact in the history of Christ was added in the 
|| Creed to the original description of his sufferings, 
|| death, and burial ; but we share in the sentiment ex- 
|| pressed thus by Usher: “ To speak truth, itis a matter 
;| above the reach of the common people to enter into 
| the discussion of the Descension into Hell; the deter- 
| mination whereof dependeth upon the knowledge of 
| the learned tongues and other sciences that come not 
| within the compass of their understanding. It 
|| having here likewise been further manifested what 
| different opinions have been entertained by the 
ancient doctors of the Church, I leaveit to be con- 
sidered by the learned whether any such controverted 
matter may fitly be brought in to expound the rule 
of faith, which, being common both to the great and 
the small ones in the Church, should contain such 
verities only as generally are agreed on by the com- 
mon consent of all true Christians.’ * Regarding 
then the section of the Creed now more immediately 
before us as containing simply a declaration of the 
sufferings and death of Christ, is it not striking that 
it comes so immediately after the announcement of 
his birth, and that nothing whatever is said in the 
Creed of the life and character, the miracles or teach- 
ing of our Lord? It looks as if it had been the in- 
tention of the framers of this Creed to concentrate 
our attention, so far as our Lord’s earthly history 
was concerned, upon his birth, his suffering unto 
death, and his resurrection. What was there in 
the crucifixion of our Lord entitling it to have 
such a place of prominence and importance assigned 
to it? 
| Apart altogether from any consideration of its cha- 
|| racter, its objects, its issues, many things conspire to 
fix our attention on the death of Christ as the close 
| and consummation of his sufferings and self-sacrifice. 





* Quoted by Baxter (Works, vol. xiv. p. 380) in defend- 
| ing his omission of the clause about the descent into Hell. 





How strange and varied was the manner in which it 
was foretold, prefigured, typified, so many centuries 
before it happened! The first prophecy spoken, the 
first promise breathed into the ear of fallen, discon- 
solate, despairing man, dimly alluded to it. The 
blood which flowed from the first animal slain in 
sacrifice prefigured it. It was an obscure pro- 
spective faith in its merit and efficacy that rendered 
Abel’s offering more acceptable than Cain’s, The 
first step in the setting apart of the Israelites as God’s. 
chosen people was marked by the slaying of the 
paschal lamb, and the sprinkling of its blood upon 
the door-posts of the guarded households in the land 
of Goshen, and the annual celebration of the Passover 
in all the generations that followed teemed with pre- 
figurations of the decease in due time to be accom- | 
plished at Jerusalem. The whole ceremonial of the. | 
Jewish sacrificial worship, and more particularly the. | 
services of the great day of atonement, pointed to | 
the entrance of the great High Priest into the Holiest || 
—to the one sacrifice of himself which he was to. | 
offer up. David, Isaiah, Zechariah, Daniel, had: || 
their eyes opened of the Lord, their lips touched with 
fire from the heavenly altar, as they saw the days of 
the Messiah afar off, and spake of the many and 
great sufferings he should undergo; telling in their 
mournful utterances of his being a man of sorrows, || 
oppressed and afflicted, despised and rejected, wounded. | 
and bruised, taken from prison and from judgment, 
brought to the slaughter, cut off out of the land of 
the living. The very words and actions of his cru- 
cifiers are repeated—the parting of his garments, the 
casting lots for his vesture, the shooting out of the 
lip, the shaking of the head, the scornful exclama- 
tion, “‘ He trusted in the Lord that he would deliver 
him. Let him deliver him, seeing he delighted in 
him.” Far off glimpses too are given of those hidden || 
depths of his own most bitter grief, out of which the || 
voices come—“ I am poured out like water, and all. || 
my bones are out of joint. I may tell all my bones: || 
they look and stare upon me. For dogs have com- 
passed me: the assembly of the wicked have enclosed 
me: they pierced my hands and my feet. My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” How mo- 
mentous in His eyes by whom the whole ritual of the 
Jewish worship was erected, by whose Spirit the 
prophets of old were moved, must the death of the 
Messiah have appeared when so long beforehand it 
was, in so many ways, so minutely and distinctly 
depicted ! 

The same impression comes upon us as we Ccare- 
fully notice the manner in which his sufferings and 
death were regarded and spoken of by our Lord 
himself. During the active scenes of his ministry, 
while mingling with motley crowds of enemies and 
friends, he did not allude to them ; and there was @ 
good reason for this reserve. It was not so in that 
solitary night- interview with Nicodemus, when 
there was no danger of a premature discovery. He 
spake plainly then, at the very commencement of his || 
ministry, of his being lifted up as the serpent in the 
wilderness had been ; the Cross from the beginning 
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being before his eye. It was not so in that still 
more wonderful meeting with Moses and Elias upon 
the mountain-top; the one and only topic of this 
sublimest interview that ever took place on earth 
being the decease that he was to accomplish at Jeru- 
salem. It was in the romantic neighbourhood of 
Cesarea Philippi that our Lord closed his ministry 
in Galilee. There and then he dropped the reserve 
that he had previously practised. He spake openly 
to his disciples of his approaching sufferings and 
death. And when he did so it was in no vague and 
general way, as if he were but slightly affected 
himself, or indifferent to the manner in which his 
sayings were received. Three times on his last jour- 
neys to the capital, we read of his telling his disci- 
ples that he must go up to Jerusalem and be betrayed 
into the hands of men, and suffer many things of 
the elders and scribes, and be delivered into the 
hands of the Gentiles, and be condemned to death, 
and be mocked, and scourged, and spat upon, and 
crucified. At one time, as he was speaking upon 
this topic, he said emphatically to his disciples, 
“Let these sayings sink down into your ears ;”’ at 
another time exhibiting such deep emotion as his 
thoughts dwelt upon his approaching death, that his 
disciples were “amazed,” and, following him as he 
stepped out before them, “ they were afraid.” 

In the Temple, three days before his crucifixion, 
certain Greeks desired to see him. Their request 
threw him into a singular reverie. He hailed them 
as the representatives of the whole Gentile world. 
He knew that the great instrument for the conver- 
sion of that world would be his cross. His thoughts 
gathered around it. “The hour is come,” he 
abruptly exclaimed, in answer to the application of 
Andrew and Philip “ that the Son of Man should be 
glorified. Verily, verily, I say unto you, Except a 


'| corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it 


abideth alone ; but if it die, it bringeth forth much 
fruit.” He was himself that corn of wheat—he was 
very soon to die ; but such a death that, realising it, 


| his soul was so troubled that he cried to Heaven, 


and was answered by the encouraging voice of the 
Father: after which, the cloud dispersed—the burden 
that had for the time been laid upon his spirit was 
lifted off. But, the Cross still before his eye, he ex- 
claimed, “ And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men 
unto me.” 

The day preceding his crucifixion he sat down 
with the twelve in the upper chamber. How full 
his thoughts were of the great event of the morrow 
appeared from the first word he spake—‘‘ And he 
said unto them, With desire have I desired to eat this 
Passover with you before I suffer.” Love and care 
for others ruled it in the hours of that parting inter- 
view over all thought and care for self. He would leave 
a legacy to his disciples in words that should com- 
fort them and all his followers after them. He 
would institute a rite by which the grateful remem- 





* St. Matt. xvi. 21; xvii. 3; xx. 17—19. St. 
Mark ix: 30—32; x. 32—34. St. Luke xviii. 31—34, 





brance of him should for ever be kept green in their | 
hearts. But to what did this holy ordinance—the only | 
one our Lord himself administered—direct their | 


thoughts? To the body that was to be broken, the 


blood that was to be shed, for their redemption. | 


Who ever, in like circumstances, foresaw and fore- 
told with such minuteness of detail the time, the 


place, the manner, the attending circumstances of || 


his own coming death? Who ever ventured in his 
own life to appoint and prescribe the manner in 
which through all after ages it was to be com- 
memorated ? 

So much for the prophecies and prefigurations of 
the older economy, and the foretellings of our Lord 
himself, regarded simply as indices of the importance 
of the great event. There was much in what came 





| 


after, as well as what went before it, to strengthen || 


the impression they create. 
have devoted to intercourse with his disciples a much 


Our Lord appears to | 


larger portion of the day immediately succeeding jis || 
: y y 8 


resurrection than of any of the forty days that fol- 
lowed. How were the hours so devoted spent? In 
rebuking the two disciples in his way out to Em- 

maus for being so slow of heart to believe all that 

the prophets had spoken about his sufferings and | 
death ; in expounding to them in all the Scriptures | 
the things concerning himself; in showing them out | 
of their Scriptures how Christ ought to have suffered | 
these things in order to enter into his glory; in | 
opening the understandings of the eleven in the | 


evening meeting at Jerusalem; in convincing them || 
that all things required to be fulfilled that had been | 


written in the Law and in the Prophets and in the 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


Psalms concerning him; in quoting passage after || 


passage, saying, “Thus it is written, and thus it | 
behoved Christ to suffer and to rise from the dead | 
the third day, that repentance and remission of | 
sins might be preached in his name among all | 
nations.” 

On and after the day of Pentecost that preaching | 
effectually commenced. What place in it did the 
sufferings and death of Jesus occupy? The cruci- 
fixion and the resurrection formed the main topics of 
the first sermon preached by Peter, which was 
summed up in the words, “ Therefore let all the 
house of Israel know assuredly that God hath 
made that same Jesus whom ye crucified both Lord 
and Christ.” The wondering people gathered round 
the two Apostles in Solomon’s porch, looking on 
them as if by their own power they had made the 
lame man walk. “The God of Abraham and of 
Isaac and of Jacob,” said Peter to them as they 
gazed, “hath glorified His Son Jesus. His name, 
through faith in his name, hath made this man 
whole. But ye denied the Holy One and the Just, 
and killed the Prince of Life. And now, brethren, 
I wot that through ignorance ye did it, as did aiso 
your rulers. But those things which God before 
had showed by the mouth of all his prophets that 
Christ should suffer, he hath so fulfilled.” Brought 
next day before the Sanhedrim, in ordering his 
defence, the Apostle said, “ Ye rulers of the people 
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\| and elders of Israel, be it known unto you all, and 
|| to all the people of Israel, that by the name of Jesus 


|| Christ of Nazareth, whom ye crucified, whom God 


raised from the dead, even by Him doth this man stand 
| here before you whole.” So prominently in these 
| his earliest as in all his after proclamations of the 
new faith, did St. Peter present the death of Christ 
| as pregnant with spiritual issues of the highest 
moment. 

Tt was not otherwise with the great Apostle of the 
| Gentiles. “'The Jews,” he wrote in one of the earliest 
| of his epistles, “ require a sign, and the Greeks seek 
| after wisdom ; but we preach Christ crucified, unto the 

Jews a stumbling-block, and unto the Greeks foolish- 

i; ness.” ‘And I, brethren, when I came unto yon, 

'| came not with excellency of speech or of wisdom, 
| declaring unto you the testimony of God: for I 

determined not to know anything among you save 

| Jesus Christ, and him crucified.” Had it been 
nothing more than a death of martyrdom—con- 
| spicuous for nothing beyond the spirit of sublime 
| patience in which it was endured—the very shame 
| and ignominy of such a death as that of Jesus might 
| have restrained him from obtruding it on the notice 
of others. Does he speak of it with any reserve ? 
| offer for it any apology ? attempt to throw over it 
any veil? So far from this, the preaching of the 
cross is, with him, identical with the preaching of 
the Gospel. His bold and fervid utterance is, “‘ God 
forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of our 

Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Quite apart, 


then, from any inquiry into its 
peculiar characteristics or results, there is enough in 
the manner in which it was spoken of and appealed 


| to, before and after it occurred, by Prophets, Apostles, 
|| and our Lord himself, to fix our attention on the 
death of Jesus, to challenge for it a peculiar and 
| special regard. How infinitely worthy of that atten- 
| tion and regard it is, appears as we steadily contem- 
plate the following features of this great event. 

It stands among all the deaths that have hap- 
pened upon earth—isolated and unique. It was 
| entirely voluntary. His birth and death are the two 
events in every other man’s history over which he 
has no absolute control. He is born independently 
of his choice. He dies whether he will or not. 
Once brought into this world by birth, out of it 
sooner or later by the dark passage of death he must 
go. He may wish that he had never been born; he 
may wish that he never had to die; but the one 
|| wish is as vain as the other is impotent. Not so 
|| with Jesus Christ. Ages before his appearance in 
the flesh a voice that we recognise as his is heard 
coming from the heavenly places, saying to the 
Father, “ Sacrifice and offering thou wouldest not, 
but a body hast thou prepared me. Lo, I come to do 
thy will, O God.” With him alone of all the 
children of men, his being born was a matter of will 
| and choice beforehand. And his death was as much 
a matter of will and choice with him as his birth. 
We all must die. If any. man do not, it is due 
wholly and absolutely to the will of another—the 


| his hands 





will of the great Life-giver—and not in any respect 
to his own. But Christ could say, “No man taketh || 
my life from me. I lay it down of myself. I have || 
power to lay it down, and I have power to take it 
again.””’ He who could truly say so, put an im- || 
measurable distance between himself and every other 
wearer of the human form. 

Death, we have been taught, passes upon all men, 
for that all have sinned. The link between sin and 
death may not be natural nor necessary nor uni- | 
versal. The stony records of ages long gone by tell 
us of death reigning in a world where as yet, so far 
as we know, there was no sin. It may be wrong to || 
say that there had been no death had there been no | 
transgression; but we cannot be wrong in accepting 
the testimony that by the will of God such kind of | 
death as prevails over the human family—often pre- | 
mature, often lingering and agonising—is part of || 
the penalty attached to sin. But here, in Jesus || 
Christ, is one who challenges Earth and Hell and || 
Heaven in proof of his perfect freedom from every || 
stain of sin; Earth and Hell and Heaven responding 
to the challenge, and confirming the fact of his 
sinlessness. He challenged Earth when, turning to | 
the men who had watched him with the keenest eye | 
of jealousy and hate, he said to them, “‘ Which of |! 
you convinceth me of sin?”’—of any sin, the slightest || 
sin. And Earth gave her answer when Pontius || 
Pilate, the very judge that condemned him, thrice | 
declared that he found in him no fault at all, and || 
when he could prevail nothing with his accusers, nor 
get any satisfying answer to his question, ‘‘ Why, | 
what evil hath he done?” took water and washed 
before the multitude, saying, “I am 
innocent of the blood of this just person.” Jesus || 
appealed to Hell when he said, “The prince of the 
world cometh and hath nothing ’’—nothing that he 
can claim as his—“‘in me.” And Hell gave its || 
answer when the devil, who was driven from his 
abode by Christ’s hand of power, was heard to mutter || 
as he obeyed, “ I know thee who thou art, the Holy 
One of God.” Jesus appealed to Heaven. Standing 
in the presence of God, appealing to the Searcher || 
of all hearts in words that had been false, and worse, 
coming from any other lips than his, he said, “Ido 
always the things that please him.’”’” And Heaven 
gave its answer when three times above his head || 
the heavens opened, and the voice of the Father, that | 
had never fallen on human ear till then, was heard de- 
claring, “This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased.” For eighteen hundred years the character 
of Christ, unfolded in one of the simplest and most 
faithful of chronicles, has been before the eyes of 
friends and enemies, scrutinised in all kinds of ways, 
tried by all kinds of tests, yet no one has detected a 
single flaw, or been able to point to the slightest | 
deviation from truth or charity, fidelity to God or to 
man. That the only sinless one who ever appeared || 
among us should suffer and die as He did—condemned |} 
as a malefactor, enduring the meanest, most igno- 
minious kind of death, even the death of the cross— 
is there not something here to awaken inquiry, to | 
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create wonder? ‘The wonder deepens into the pro- 
foundest mystery, as we are told upon the highest 
authority, and are assured upon the evidence that 
he himself presented, that this was the death not 
of amere human being, a man like ourselves, but 
of Him who was God’s only Son our Lord. By 
|| him all things were created; by him all things 
consist. Without him was not anything made that 
was made. He was in the beginning with God. He 
was God. Whatsoever things the Father did, the 
same did he likewise. As the 
even so did he know the Father. He who had seen 
him had scen the Father. He was the Alpha and 
the Omega, the beginning and the end, which is, and 
which was, and which was to come, the Almighty. 
In him dwelt all the fulness cf the Godhead bodily. 
He, the eternal coequal Son of the Father, took upon 
him our nature, became flesh, and dwelt among us. 
| In the strictest sense he did not, could not become a 
man. He took our nature into union with the Divi- 
nity, but it was not a separate human personality— 
that of any one particular man, retaining its particu- 
larity—that he so assumed. 


Father knew him, 


It was our human na- 
ture blended into such inexplicable amalgamating 
union with the Divine nature, that there was but one 
personality, that of Deity Incarnate. Great, above 
any estimate we can form of it, is the mystery of the 
incarnation of God thus manifested in the flesh. The 

| mystery grows upon us and rises to its topmost height 

as we contemplate this Being in agony—this Being in 
death. Can the Divinity suffer ? We are inclined to 
ask in reply, Who can prove to us that he cannot,— 
that it is not open to the God and Father of all to 
make a sacrifice, and to suffer in doing so? Whoshall 
disprove it, that the union of the two natures in 
| Christ did not open a passage along which the 
| sufferings of the human body and human soil of 
| Jesus passed on so as to make themselves felt even 
| within the bosom of the Divinity? We feel the 
peculiar delicacy and sacredness of this topic. It is 
| one so far above the reach of our comprehension, that, 
shunning both extremes—that which would peremp- 
| torily deny to the Divinity all capacity of suffering, 
| and that which would attach to him this capacity in 
something like a human form—we are content to 
take the language of Scripture simply as it stands ; 
teaching us as it does to draw no distinction between 
the humanity and divinity of Christ, attributing 
suffering and death to him in his complex character 
| as both man and God. If of the compound being, 
| man, we say, he dies when the body perishes ; if we 

} bring the soul then in aspartaking of thedeath, though 

|| 1t survives the shock of dissolution, may we not, with 

|| equal propriety, speak of the Son of God as dying, 
of his divine nature as sharing in, though it could 
|| not be affected by, the great catastrophe? But that 
|| inany way a Divine Being should suffer, that in any 
way the Living One—the Lord of life—should be 
| associated with death, this is the marvel which, with 
all its thiek and hidden folds, hangs around the cross. 

] Life and death in such strange forms never came 

| 80 close as there; the whole diameicr of existence 





described in the divine nature coalesced with the 
human, while the latter carried the former down 
with it to the lowest point of its greatest possible 
descent. 

Is it to be wondered at that in the age which, for the 
first time, in all its freshness grasped the fact that, 
in form of the man Christ Jesus there stood no other 
than Deity revealed to man—in their eagerness to 
get quit of some part of the perplexity in which any 
attempt to explain or unfold the mystery involved 
them, there should have been those, on the one hand, 
who cherished the idea that in Christ the Divinity 
supplied the place of a properly human spirit, and those, 
on the other, who clung to the belief that the whole 
tragedy of the Crucifixion was a phantom show? 
Realizing the difficultics which attach to the Chris- 
tian doctrine as to the person and death of Christ 
whenever any metaphysical solution of the union of 
the two natures in him is attempted, we are not half 
so surprised that in the first ages of Christianity, 
which were so pre-eiminently speculative, such errors 
should have sprung up as that we, whom eighteen 
centuries of thought have confirmed in the belief 
that the species of connection between the two natures 
in Christ is one that baffles all effort to explain, 
should yet, while admitting it, make so little as we 
often do of the decease accomplished at Jerusalem. 

Taking thus into account simply the person and 
character of Christ, his death presents itself as alto- 
gether singular. May it not have been for the very 
purpose of bringing the corporeal here into something 
like a fit correspondence with the spiritual, it was 
so ordered that the body of our Lord, though laid 
in the sepulchre, never saw corruption? Both St. 
Peter and St. Paul, in some of their first addresses, 
alluded emphatically to this fact: the former dwelling 
upon it largely in his discourse on the day of Pente- 
cost, quoting twice the ancient prophecy that Christ’s 
soul was not to be left in hell, nor his body suffered 
to sce corruption; the latter, in the synagogue of 
Antioch, referring to the same prophecy, and saying, 
“ David, after he had served his own generation by 
the will of God, fell on sleep, and was laid unto his 
fathers, and saw corruption. But he whom God 
raised up saw no corruption.”” Our first and natural 
impression as to this point is, that the time was too 
short between the death and resurrection of our 
Lord for corruption to have commenced its work. 
But is not that impression incorrect? The time 
was surely long enough in such a climate as that 
of Syria for “Decay’s effacing fingers” not only to 
have begun, but to have made great progress in their 
work. But they were not to touch that body. The 
earthly tabernacle that enshrined the spirit of our 
Lord was to be kept sacred from all pollution. He 
died as we now dic—he was buried as we all are 





buried; but over him the triumph of the last encmy 
was as limited as it was short. The lifeless body that 
lay in the stony sepulchre was protected from the 
ravages to which all other mortal flesh is subject. 
The night of the grave closed over it, but it was as 
one of those brief northern summer nights when the 
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sun only dips for a moment or two beneath the hori- 
zon, and the light never leaves the skies. 

A death in such respects as we have now indicated 
so singular, had its correspondent and commensu- 
rate designs. For our knowledge of these we are 
indebted solely to that revelation which God has been 
pleased to give us in the Sacred Scriptures of his 
purposes and procedure in the redemption of man- 
kind. By all who in any true sense receive these 
Scriptures as containing such a revelation, it is 
admitted that the sufferings and death of Christ were 
vicarious,—endured for others, and were sacrificial 
and atoning,—borne on account of our transgressions, 
supplying the ground upon which all sin that is 
repented of may be forgiven. This cup,” said our 
Lord himself, “is the new covenant in my blood, 
shed for the remission of sins unto many.” The 
great commission given by him to the Apostles on the 
evening of his resurrection bore that ‘repentance 
and remission of sins should be preached in his name 
among all nations.” This commission was very 
faithfully executed. 

“Men and brethren,” said the multitude on the 
day of Pentecost, who had just heard that address of 
St. Peter, in which he had dwelt so largely and em- 
phatically on the death and resurrection of Jesus, 
“what sh-Il we do?” The prompt reply of the 
Apostle was, “ Repent and be baptized every one of 
you in the name of Jesus for the remission of sins, 
and ye shail receive the gift of the Holy Ghost.” 
3efore the Sanhedrim, St. Peter had dwelt upon 
the same topics as in his pentecostal address. When 
straitly charged to preach no more in the name of 
Jesus, it was thus that he ordered his defence—“ We 
ought to obey God rather than men. The God of 
our fathers raised up Jesus, whom ye slew, and 
hanged on a tree: him hath God exalted to be a 
Prince and a Saviour, for to give repentance to Israel, 
and forgiveness of sins.” On the memorable occa- 
sion when Cornelius and his family were admitted as 
the first converts from Gentilism, again we find St. 
Peter dwelling on the crucifixion and resurrection of 
Christ ; and again, as the fit application thereof, clos- 
ing by saying, “To him give all the prophets witness, 
that through his name whosoever believeth in him 
shall receive remission of sins.” The coincidence is 
remarkable between these addresses of St. Peter and 
the earliest proclamation of the Gospel by St. Paul. 
Tn his address at Antioch, having gone over the same 
ground of the crucifixion and resurrection, the same 
inference was drawn, the same application made. 
“ Be it known unto you therefore, men and brethren, 
that through this man is preached unto you the for- 
giveness of sins.” Such are the earliest specimens of 
Apostolic teaching as to the spiritual fruits or benefits 
of our Lord’s death, with which it might be shown 
that all the teaching of the Epistles is in perfect 
harmony,—the truth taught being summed up in the 
favourite expression of St. Paul, “In whom we have re- 
demption through his blood, the forgiveness of sins.” 

The teaching is very simple,—well fitted to meet the 
first anxious inquiry of the awakened conscience as 





it trembles under the consciousness of the exceeding 
sinfulness of sin. The assurance is given that for 
Christ’s sake, through the shedding of his blood, 
there is an immediate and full forgiveness for every 
penitent. The pardon is grounded on the merits of 
Christ, and is connected by some link of causation or 
dependency with the death of the Redeemer. In and 
through the obedience unto death of God’s only Son 
our Saviour, the channel has been laid through 
which, without let or hindrance, the abundant grace, 
the rich overflowing mercy of our Father in heaven, 
may reach to the vilest of the vile, to the very chief 
of sinners. Moved by infinite pity and love, God 
himself has laid this channel, not sparing his own 
Son, delivering him up to the death for us all. The 
atonement has been made and accepted, the accept- 
ance proving the sufficiency. All obstacles, of what- 
ever kind, that our guilt had thrown in the way of 
our being forgiven and accepted of God, have been 
thus wholly and for ever removed. Whatever vindi- 
cation God’s character, or law, or government re- 
quired has been fully made. Whatever safeguards or 
securities that the forgiveness would not be abused 
were needed have been erected. Between the broken 
and contrite heart and a full and instant participation | 
in the pardoning mercy of the Most High, no obstruc- 

tion whatever exists ; between any man and God there | 
is no other obstacle than that which his own impeni- | 
tence or distrust in the divine mercy must, if conti- 

nued, necessarily create. 

Is the knowledge and assurance of this not| 
sufficient ? Must we not-only know the fact, but | 
know also the nature of the atonement made for us | 
by Christ? The pardon that cometh to us is linked | 
in some special and peculiar way with the death of | 
Jesus. Must we have that link laid bare before the | 
weight of our dependence be rested upon it? For all 
the first and greatest purposes of the Christian life, 
it does not seem to us that more is necessary than an 
acceptance of the Divine testimony in the simple and 
general form in which it is ordinarily given in Holy 
Writ. 

Theologians of different schools, however, have 
gone much farther here. They have given us theories 
or explanations of the Atonement. We are not dis- 
posed cither to dispute the propricty or to deny the | 
accuracy of any of these theories. It is natural, 
indeed to a certain class of minds imperative, that 
some solution of the oblation of the cross be pre- 
sented and accepted, which shall bring it into har- 
mony with preconceived ideas as to the character 
of God and the requirements of his law and govern- 
ment. And there are mafy passages of the Divine 
Word which appear to the adopters of such solutions 
to support them. It were surely desirable, however, 
that we carefully discriminate between all mere 
logical inferences from such passages, all generalisa¢ 
tions of these into compact and coherent systems of 
doctrine, and the simple and primary statements of 
the Divine record. The greater caution here is needed 
as we observe that so many of those scriptural ex- 
pressions which are made use of by the constructors | 
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of these systems are figurative; such for instance as 
those which speak of Christ’s death as the discharge 
of adebt, the payment of a ransom, a propitiation 
made, a redemption effected ; expressions borrowed 
| from earthly relationships and transactions, the 
| analogies supplied by which cannot be taken as 
| accurately defining or fully unfolding either the true 
| nature of the death of Christ or the manner of its 
| operation in supplying the ground of our forgiveness 
and acceptance. The relation in which God stands 
| to us as sinners is so unlike to any other—the 
| parental, the judicial, the kingly character and office 
| all meeting in him as they meet nowhere else ; the 
| act by which through the one offering of himself 
Christ has obtained eternal redemption for us, is so 
different from any procedure of an earthly court of 
justice, or any transaction that takes place between 
man and man, that all images, expressive of likeness 
or correspondence between the human and the divine, 
are necessarily incomplete and defective. 

There are many who believe in the abstract and 
absolute necessity of the Atonement—that without it 
sin could not have been forgiven, no repentance, 
however sincere or complete, being sufficient te bring 
it within the reach of pardon; that the Atonement of 

Christ was made solely for the elect—that it consisted 
| in His taking legally their place, assuming their 
guilt, submitting to an infliction strictly penal, which, 
| if not identical with, was fully and exactly equivalent 
| to,the penalty attached to their transgressions, bearing 
in their room and stead the curse of the broken law 
| and the wrath of God, and rendering thus for them a 
full satisfaction to the Divine justice. If such ideas 
of the design and issues of Christ’s sacrifice appear to 
any to be fully sustained by the testimony of Scrip- 
ture, fully in harmony with all that is revealed of 
the character of God, and especially of His love and 
mercy ; if they cannot conceive of or believe in any 
| other atonement as worthy of God, consistent with 
| the integrity of his law and preservative of the 
| interests of his great empire—to teir own faith in 

itsown form let them cling. But let them not wonder 
that there are others to whom such representations 
appear as going in many respects beyond, and in 
some against, what is taught us in the Bible; as 
darkening the character of God, exhibiting him as a 
severe and inflexible Judge rather than as a mild and 
merciful Father; as stripping the redemption that 
there is for us all in Christ of much of its benignant 
character, turning it into a legal adjustment of a 
governmental difficulty, having in it too much of the 
judicial or the mercantile, too little of the bountiful 
| and gracious—who, without deciding the question 
| whether sin could or could not be otherwise forgiven, 
| or whether it was exactly a full equivalent to the 
| Penalty of eternal death that was borne by the Sub- 
| stitute,—while doubtful whether there was anything 
i strictly penal in the endurance of the cross, and 
indisposed to believe that the wrath of the Father 
ever rested on the Son, or that it was for the 
\| elect alone that Jesus died, are nevertheless most 
i firm believers in the vicarious, substitutionary, aton- 
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ing, sacrificial character of Christ’s death, and do 
most thoroughly receive and heartily embrace what. 
the Catholic Church of all ages has accepted as one of 
the central and essential doctrines of our faith, to be 
placed alongside of the Incarnation—that God’s only 
Son, our Lord, died for our sins according to the Scrip- 
tures, and that it is in him, for his sake, and through 
his blood, that there cometh to us redemption, even 
the forgiveness of our sins, 

Adopt, however, what views of it we may, let us 
not confound the conclusions of the human intellect, 
however accurate they may seem to be, however 
naturally or necessarily derived from certain passages 
of Scripture, with the simple fact or truth of the 
Atonement as revealed in Holy Writ; nor let us suffer 
any human theories to interfere with or neutralize 
those direct and immediate spiritual impressions 
which the revelation of that great fact or truth was 
evidently intended to produce. For we have not 
exhausted the scriptural representations of the true 
character and designs of the Redeemer’s sufferings 
and death, when we regard them as constituting the 
propitiation for our sins, on the sure ground of which 
there is no condemnation to them who believe, but 
pardon, peace, and full reconciliation with God. 
There are two different aspects under which they 
are presented to us: first, in the place they hold, the 
power they exercise in meeting the demands of the 


| divine law, in satisfying the divine justice, in honour- 


ing the divine character, in laying the safe and 


| honourable ground upon which, in consistency with 


allits attributes, the Divine Being, as not only the Mer- 
ciful and the Good, but the Holy and the Just, may | 
receive the penitert transgressor into favour; and | 
secondly, in the place they hold, the power they exer- | 
cise over the conscience, the heart, the life, imparting 
peace, conveying the assurance of forgiveness, in- | 
spiring gratitude, prompting to obedience, exciting || 
and animating our carnal, selfish, lethargic nature to || 
a strenuous and sustained endeavour to imitate 
Him whose great example of every human virtue, every 
Christian grace, culminated in the spirit and manner 
of his dying for us on Calvary. Of these two, 
one of which we may call the heavenward, the other 
the earthward, aspects of the Cross, the latter is 
much more open to our inspection—much more the 
one with which we have personally and practically 
todo. Yet many busy themselves far more with the 
former than with the latter. Whether it be that 
there is something fascinating to human curiosity 
and gratifying to the pride of the human intel- 
lect to pry into the counsels of God and the secrete 
of his administration ; or whether it be that it is in 
itself a more pleasing and less burdensome occupation 
to busy ourselves with the affairs of the Divine 
government than with that which concerns our 
personal obligations and duties,—it certainly is true 
that far more thought has been frequently bestowed 
upon the death of Christ, viewed as the device by 
which the claims of justice have been reconciled with 
the exercise of mercy, than upon it viewed as supply- 
ing the great instrument of our moral ‘and spiritual | 
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renewal. Yet it is no general faith in the death of 
Christ as a mere governmental expedient for meeting 
a difficulty and effecting a reconciliation between 
apparently opposing claims ; nor is it a mere accept- 
ance of pardon as a gift, purchased for us by his 
death, that can interest any one fully and effectually 
in the sacrifice of the cross. We must enter into 
fellowship with him in his suffering—be conformed 
unto his death—be crucified with Christ—share in 
his sense of what our sin is—share in his willingness 
on its account to suffer—partake in some measure of 
that spirit of self-sacrifice with which he throughout 
was animated, before we can gather into our bosom 
and make our own the fruits of his oblation on the 
cross. To separate the gift of pardon from sympathy 
of mind and heart with the Giver—to imagine that 
this gift can be accepted and appropriated inde- 
pendently of the moral and spiritual condition of the 
acceptor, is to open the way for the first great benefit 
the Gospel offers being snatched by the bare hand 
of fear or selfishness—to turn the cross into a mere 
shield of defence or place of retreat, behind which 
the fugitive from divine justice may hide himself. 
It refuses to be so used. Jesus did not lay aside the 
sceptre when he assumed the cross, nor can we sit 
under the shadow of the one unless we bow to the 
sway of the other. The cross is far more frequently 
spoken of and exhibited in the Bible as the instrument 
of renewing man than of propitiating God. It is 
indeed singularly significant that the very passages of 
Holy Writ which are most frequently and properly 
quoted in proof of the vicarious and atoning character 
of the death of Christ, do all point onward to its 
moral and spiritual results. ‘ Who his own self bare 
our sins in his own body on the tree;’”’ but why ? 
“That we being dead to sin might live unto righteous- 
ness.”” “ Who gave himself for us;’’ “ Who gave 
himself for our sins;” “He died for all,’’—three 
simple and explicit declarations of the substitutionary 
and sacrificial character of his death; but if we would 
know what the final purpose thereof was, let us com- 


| plete the sentences of which they form the first words. 


**Who gave himself for us, that he might redeem us 
from all iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar 


| people, zealous of good works;” ‘ Who gave him- 








self for our sins, that he might redeem us from this 
present evil world;” “He died for all, that they 
which live should not henceforth live unto them- 
selves, but unto him which dicd for them and rose 
again.” 

We have already quoted the fervid utterance of the 
Apostle, “God forbid that I should glory, save in || 
the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ.’”” But what was || 
the specific ground of that glorying? What the | 
feature or attribute of the cross that he so gloried | 
in? Here, also, let ws complete the sentence: * God 
forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, by which the world is crucifed 
unto me and I unto the world.” 

The Cross of Christ! What a power over the 
hearts and habits, lives and deaths, of millions 
upon millions of human beings has it exerted— | 
moving, melting, subduing, purifying, ennobling, | 
sanctifying! Beneath its benignant sway and power, 
the coldness, the deadness, the worldliness, the self- || 
ishness, the ungodliness of the human spirit giving | 
way, and the sense of duty to God and to man, planted || 
in our breast, but weakened by the fall, having a || 
new life and power breathed into it, asserting afresh || 
its prerogative, and bringing the whole man under | 
its control! And wherein lies the secret of its power? 
In the love so divine, yet so human, so pure, 80 || 
generous, so unselfish, so self-sacrificing, that stooped || 
from the loftiest of heights to the lowest of humilia- | 
tions—that gave on either side, toward God and 
toward man, the highest proofs that love could give || 
of the completeness of its triumph. Love to God is | 
most severely tried when suffering is inflicted—when || 
sacrifice is called for. Can a higher act of submis- 
sion to, of trust in, of attachment to the Father be | 
conceived than that which Jesus gave upon the | 
cross? Love to man is most severely tried when mis- || 
conception, misinterpretation, injustice, ingratitude, | 
malignity, all combine to quench it. Where of al) 
these was there ever such a combination ?—where did | 
they ail riot in such wild mood and fierce degree as 
around the cross? Yet it was from it that the 
prayer went up to Heaven, “Father, forgive them, | 
for they know not what they do!” 

WILLIAM HANNA. 











*,* At page 326 a note was omitted to be inserted stating that the “Personal Experience of Fire-damp ” was net 
that of Mr. Murray, the writer of the paper, but that of a friend of his. 





A correspondent assures us that we were in error in giving it to be understood in our last Number that “ the 
double lock or elastic stitch” sewing machine consumes a great deal of superfluous cotton, and makes an ugly ridge 
on the under side of the sewing—the fact being that there is no such ridge, when cotton uf the proper size is used. The | 
same correspondent also points out, as an addition to our remarks on the relation of the sewing machine to the blind, 
that the Institution for the Blind, in New Oxford Street, is now exclusively using the double lock or elastic stitch 
sewing machine. And we are glad to learn from another correspondent that it is the exception rather than the rule 
for firms using a large number of machines to let them out to middlemen. To the question of a third correspondent | 
we can only auswer, that all information respecting the peculiarity of construction and adaptability of the various 
machines for different kinds of work can be readily obtained by consulting the prospectuses of the manufacturers. 
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A FZondon Story. 
By GEORGE MAC DONALD, Author of “ David Elginbrod,” “ Alec Forbes,” &c. 


CHAPTER XXXI.—A DREARY ONE. 

“ Coupn’t you get a holiday on Saturday, Tom?” 
| said Mr. Worboise. ‘I mean to have one, and I 

should like to take you with me.” 

“T don’t know, father,” answered Tom, who did 
| not regard the proposal as involving any great pro- 
| bability of enjoyment; “my holiday is coming so 
| soon that I should not like to ask for it, especially as 
Mr. Stopper——” 

“What about Mr. Stopper? Not over friendly, 
eh? He is not a bad fellow, though, is Stopper. 
I’ll ask for you, if you like that better.” 

“T would much rather you wouldn’t, father.” 

“Pooh, pooh! nonsense, man! It’s quite a dif- 
|| ferent thing if I ask for it, you know.” 

Thomas made no further objection, for he had 
nothing at hand upon which to ground a fresh one; 
nor, indeed, could he well have persisted in oppos- 
|| ing what seemed a kind wish of his father. It 
was not, however, merely because they had little 
| to talk about, and that Thomas always felt a consi- 
derable restraint in his father’s presence—a feeling 
|| not very uncommon to young men—but he lived in 
|| constant dread of something coming to light about 
|| Lucy. He feared his father much more than he loved 
him; not that he had ever been hardly treated by 
|| him; not that he had ever even seen him in a 
passion, for Mr. Worboise had a very fair command 
of his temper: it was the hardness and inflexibility 
read upon his face froin earliest childhood, that caused 
fear thus to overlay love. If a father finds that 
from any cause such is the case, he ought at once to 
change his system, and to require very little of any 
sort from his child till a new crop has begun to 
appear on the ill-farmed ground of that child’s heart. 

Now the meaning of the holiday was this: Mr. 
| Worboise had a city-client—a carpet-knight—by 
| name Sir Jonathan Hubbard, a decent man, as the 
| Scotch would say, jolly, companionable, with a husky 
| laugh, and friendly unfinished countenance in which 

the colour was of more weight than the drawing 

—for, to quote Chaucer of the Franklin, “a better 

envined man,” either in regard of body or cellar, 

“was nowhere none:” upon Sir Jonathan’s sociability 
| Mr. Worboise had founded the scheme of the holiday. 

Not that he intended to risk any intrusion—Mr. 

Worboise was far too knowing a man for that. The 

fact was that he had appointed to wait upon his 

client at his house near Bickley on that day—at such 
an hour, however, as would afford cover to his pre- 

tence of having brought his son out with him for a 

holiday in the country. It was most probable that 
| Sir Jonathan would invite them to stay to dinner, 
| and so to spend their holiday with him. There was no 


Lady Hubbard alive, but there was a Miss Hubbard 











at the head of the house; and hence Mr. Worboise’s 
strategy. Nor had he reckoned without his host, for if 
Sir Jonathan was anything he was hospitable: things 
fell out as the lawyer had forehoped, if not foreseen. 
Sir Jonathan was pleased with the young fellow, would 
not allow him to wait companionless in the drawing- 
room till business was over—sent, on the contrary, 
for his daughter, and insisted on the two staying to 
dinner. He was one of those eaters and drinkers 
who have the redeeming merit of enjoying good 
things a great deal more in good company. Sir Jona- 
than’s best port would seem to him to have some- 
thing the matter with it if he had no one to share it. 
If, however, it had come to the question of a half- 
bottle or no companion, I would not answer for Sir 
Jonathan. But his cellar would stand a heavy 
siege. 

Thomas was seated in the drawing-room, which 
looked cold and rather cheerless; for no company 
was expected, and I presume Miss Hubbard did not 
care for colour, save as refleeted from her guests, 
seeing she had all her furniture in pinafores. How 
little some rich people know how to inherit the 
earth! The good things of it they only uncover 
when they can make, not receive a show. 

My dear reader,—No, I will not take a liberty to 
which I have no right; for perhaps were he 
to see me he would not like me, and possibly 
were I to meet him I should not like him: I will 
rather say My Reader, without the impertinence or the 
pledge of an adjective—have a little patience while 
I paint Miss Hubbard just with the feather-end of 
my pen. I shall not be long about it. 

Thomas sat in the drawing-room, I say, feeling 
vacant, for he was only waiting, not expecting, when 
the door opened, and in came a fashionable girl— 
rather tall, handsome, bright-eyed, well-dressed, and 
yet—— What was it that Thomas did not like 
about her? Was it that she was dressed in the ex- 
treme of the fashion? I will not go on to say what 
the fashion was, for before I had finished writing 
it, it would have ceased to be the fashion; and I 
will not paint my picture knowingly with colours that 
must fade the moment they are laid on. To be sure 
she had ridden the fashion till it was only fit for the 
knacker’s yard; but she soon made him forget that, 
for she was clever, pleasant, fast—which means 
affectedly unrefined, only her affectation did no vio- 
lence to fact—and altogether amusing. I believe 
what Thomas did not like about her at first was just 
all wherein she differed from Lucy. Yet he could 
not help being taken with her; and when his father 
and Sir Jonathan came into the room, the two were 
talking like a sewing-machine. 

“ Laura, my dear,” said the knight, “I have pre- 
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F vailed on Mr. Worboise to spend the day with us. 

F You have no engagement, I believe ?” 

‘“‘ Fortunately, I have not, papa.” 

| “Well, Pll just give orders about dinner, and 
then I’ll take our friends about the place. I want 

to show them my new stable. You had better come 

with us.” 

Sir Jonathan always ordered the dinner himself. 
He thought no woman capable of that department of 
the household economy. Laura put on her hat— 
beautiful with a whole king-fisher—and they went 
out into the grounds; from the grounds to the stable 
—trim as her drawing-room—where her favourite 
horse ate apples out of her pocket; from the stable 
to the hot-houses and kitchen-garden ; then out at a 
back door into the lane—shadowy with trees—in which 
other colours than green were now very near carrying 
the vote of the leaves. Sweet scents of decay filled 
the air, waved about, swelling and sinking, on the 
flow of a west wind, gentle and soft, as if it had been 
fanned from the wings of spring when nearest to 
summer. Great white clouds in a brilliant sky 
tempered the heat of the sun. What with the 
pure air, the fine light, and the handsome girl by 
his side, Thomas was in a gayer mood than had been 
his for many a long day. Miss Hubbard talked 
plenteously—about balls and theatres and Mansion- 
house dinners, about Rotten Row and St. James’s ; 
and although of all these Thomas knew very 
little, yet, being quick and sympathetic, he was 
able to satisfy the lady sufficiently to keep her going. 
He was fortunate enough besides to say one or two 
clever things with whick she was pleased, and to 
make an excellent point once in a criticism upon a 
girl they both knew, which, slighting her, conveyed, 
by no very occult implication, a compliment to Miss 
Hubbard. By the time they had reached this stage of 
acquaintanceship, they had left stout Sir Jonathan and 
Mr. Worboise far behind; but Miss Hubbard was 
not in the least danger of being made uncomfortable 
hy any squeamish notions of propriety ; and, having 
nothing more amusing to do, and being out already, 
she proposed that they should go home by a rather 
longer road, which would lead them over a hill 
whence they would get a good view of the country. 

“Do you like living in the country, Miss Hub- 
bard ?” 

“Oh! dearno. London for me. 
made papa come to this dull place.” 

“The scenery is very lovely though.” 

“People say so. I’m sure I don’t know. Scenery 
wasn’t taught where I went to school.” 

“* Were you taught horses there?” asked Thomas 
slyly. 

“No. That comes by nature. Do you know I 
won this bracelet in a handicap last Derby ?” she said, 
showing a very fine arm as well as bracelet, though 
it was only the morning, so-called. 

Miss Hubbard had no design upon Thomas. How 
could she have? She knew nothing about him. She 
would have done the same with any gentleman she 
liked well enough to chatter to. And if Thomas felt 


I can’t tell what 





it and thought that Laura Hubbard was more enter- 
taining than sober Lucy Burton, he made up to Lucy 
for it in his own idea by asserting to himself that, 
after all, she was far handsomer than Miss Hubbard, 
handsome as she was. Yet I should never think of 
calling Lucy handsome. She was lovely—almost 
beautiful too. Handsome always indicates more or 
less vulgarity—no, I mean commonness—in my ears, | 
And certainly, whatever she might be capable of, 
had she been blessed with poverty, Miss Hubbard 
Was as common as she was handsome. Thomas was 
fool enough to revert to Byron to try his luck with 
that. She soon made him ashamed of showing any 
liking for such a silly thing as poetry. That piqued 
him as well, however. 

“ You sing, I suppose ?” he said. 

“Oh yes, when I can’t help it—after dinner some- 
times.” 

“ Well, you sing poetry, don’t you ?” 

“T don’t know. One must have some words or 
other just to make her open her mouth. I never know 





what they’re about. Why should I? Nobody ever 
pays the least attention to them—or to the music || 
either, except it be somebody that wants to marry || 
rou.” 
, But why should I go further with the record of || 
such talk? Itis not interesting to me, and, therefore, || 
can hardly be so to my reader. Even if I had the 
art to set it forth aright, I hope I should yet hold to 
my present belief, that nothing in which the art is 

uppermost is worth the art expended upon it. 

Thomas was a little shocked at her coolness, cer- 
tainly; but at the same time that very coolness 
seemed a challenge. Before they had reached the 
house again, he was vexed to find he had made noim- 
pression upon Miss Hubbard. 

Farewell to such fencing. By the time he wd 
heard her sing, and his father and he were on their 
way home again, I am glad to say that Thomas had | 
had nearly enough of her. He thought her voice 
loud and harsh in speech, showy and distressing in || 
song, and her whole being bravura. The contrasts || 
in Lucy had come back upon him with a gush of 
memorial loveliness; for, as I have said, she still || 
held the fortress of his heart, and held it for its law- | 
ful owner. \| 

Scarcely were they seated in the railway carriag®, | 
of which they were the sole occupants, when the | 
elder Worboise threw a shot across the bows of the | 
younger. 

“ Well,’ ‘om, my boy,” he said, rubbing his lawyer 
palms, “how do you like Miss Hubbard ?” 

“Oh, very well, father,” answered Thomas, in- | 
differently. ‘She's a very jolly sort of girl.” 

“ She’s worth a hundred thousand,” said his father, 
in a tone that would have been dry but for a touch 
of slight resentment at the indifference, possibly in 
the father’s view irreverence, with which he spoke of 
her. 

“ Girls ?” asked Thomas. 

“ Pounds,” answered his father, clenchingly. ‘ 

Tom was now convinced of his father’s design 12 
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taking him out for a holiday. But even now he 
shrunk from confession. And how did he justify his 
sneaking now? By saying to himself, “‘ Lucy can’t 
have anything like that money; it won’t do. I must 
wait a more fitting opportunity.” But he thought 
he was very brave indeed, and actually seizing the 
bull of his father’s will by the horns when he 
ventured to take his meaning for granted, and re- 
plied— 
“ Why, father, a fellow has no chance with a girl 
like that, except he could ride like Assheton Smith, 
|| and knew all the slang of the hunting field as well 
|| as the race-course.” 
“A few children will cure her of thai,’’ said his 


“What I say is,” persisted Thomas, “that she 

would never look at a clerk.” 

“Tf I thought you had any chance, I would buy 
| you a commission in the Blues.” 

“Tt wants blue blood for that,” said Thomas, whose 
i heart notwithstanding danced in his bosom at the 
|| sound of commission. Then, afraid lest he should 
|| lose the least feather of such a chance, he added 
|| hastily, “‘ But any regiment would do.” 

\ “JT dare say,” returned his father, at right angles. 
|| “When you have made a little progress it will be 
|| time enough. She knows nothing about what you 
|| axe now. Her father asked me, and I said I had not 
|| made up my mind yet what to do with you.” 

|| “But, asI said before,” resumed Thomas, fighting 
|| somewhat feebly, “I haven’t a chance with her. 
|| She likes better to talk about horses than anything 
| else, and I never had my leg across a horse’s back 
| in my life—as you know, father,” he added in a tone 
| of reproach. 

| “You mean, Tom, that I have neglected your 
|| education. Well, it shall be so no longer. You 
] shall go to the riding-school on Monday night. It 
| won't be open to-morrow, I suppose.” 

Thope my reader is not so tired of this chapter as 
|| lam. It is bad enough to have to read such unin- 
|| teresting things—but to have to write them! The 
| history that is undertaken must be written, however, 

whether the writer weary sometimes of his task, or 
|| the interest of his labour carry him lightly through 
|| to the close. 

Thomas, wretched creature, dallied with his father’s 
|| Proposal. He did not intend accepting it, but the 

very idea of marrying a rich, fashionable girl like 
|| that, with a knight for a father, flattered him. Still 
| more was he excited at the notion, the very possi- 
\| bility of wearing a uniform. And what might he not 
|| dowith so much money? Then, when the thought 
i of Lucy came, he soothed his conscience by saying to 
himself, “See how much I must love her when I am 
\ giving up all this for her sake!” Still his thoughts 
\ hovered about what he said he was giving up. He 

Wentto bed on Sunday night, after a very pathetic 
Sermon from Mr. Simon, with one resolution, and one 
|| only—namely, to go to the riding-school in Finsbury 
| on Monday night. 

But something very different was waiting him. 


| 
| 





| cient to make his son somebody. 


CHAPTER XXXII.—AN EXPLOSION. 

Tue whole ground under Thomas’s feet was honey- 
combed and filled with combustible matter. A spark 
dropped from any, even a loving hand, might send 
everything in the air. It needed not an enemy to 
do it. 

Lucy Burton had been enjoying a delightful season 
of repose by the sea-side. She had just enough to 
do with and for the two children to gain healthy 
distraction to her thinking. But her thinking as 
well as her bodily condition grew healthier every day 
that she breathed the sea air. She saw more and 
more clearly than ever that things must not go on 
between her and Thomas as they were now going on. 
The very scent of the sea that came in at her bed- 
room window when first she opened it in the morning, 
protested against it; the wind said it was no longer 
endurable; and the clear, blue autumn sky said it 
was ashame for his sake, if not for herown. She 
must not do evil that good might come; she must 
not allow Thomas to go on thus for the sake 
even of keeping a hold of him for his good. She 
would give him one chance more, and if he did not 
accept it, she would not see him again, let come 
of it what would. In better mood still, she would 
say, “Let God take care of that furhimand me.” She 
had not written to him since she came: that was one 
thing she could avoid. Now she resolved that she 
would write to him just before her return, and tell 
him that the first thing she would say to him when 
she saw him would be—had he told his father? and 
upon his answer depended their future. But then 
the question arose, what address she was to put upon 
the letter ; for she was not willing to write either to 
his home or to the counting-house, for evident reasons. 
Nor had she come to any conclusion, and had indeed 
resolved to encounter him once more without having 
written, when from something rather incoherently 
expressed in her grandmother’s last letter, which 
indeed referred to an expected absence of Mr. Stopper, 
who was now the old lady’s main support, she con- 
cluded, hastily, I allow, that Mr. Worboise was from 
home, and that she might without danger direct a 
letter to Highbury. 

Through some official at the Court of Probate, I 
fancy that Mr. Worboise had heard of'a caveat having 
been entered with reference to the will of Mr. Richard 
Boxall, deceased. I do not know that this was the 
case, but I think something must have occurred to 
irritate him against those whom he, with the law 
on his side, was so sorely tempted to wrong. Iknow 
that the very contemplation of wrong is sufficient to | 
irritate, and that very grievously, against one thus 
contemplated; but Lucy would have been a very | 
good match, though not equal to Miss Hubbard, even 
in Mr. Worboise’s eyes. On the other hand, how- || 


ever, if he could but make up, not his mind, but his || 
conscience, to take Boxall’s money, he would be so || 


much the more likely to secure Miss Hubbard’s; | 
which, together with what he could leave him, would | 
make a fortune over two hundred thousand—suffi- 
If Thomas had | 
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only spoken in time, that is, while his father’s con- 
science still spoke, and before he had cast eyes of 
ambition towards Sir Jonathan’s banker’s! All that 
was wanted on the devil’s side now was some per- 
sonal quarrel with the rightful heirs. And if Mr. 
Worboise did not secure that by means of Mr. Sar- 
gent’s caveat, he must have got it from what happened 
on the Monday morning. Before Thomas came down 
to breakfast, the postman had delivered a letter ad- 
dressed to him, with the Hastings post-mark upon it. 

When Thomas entered, and had taken his seat, on 
the heels of the usual cool Good morning, his father 
tossed the letter to him across the table, saying, more 
carelessly than he felt, 

“ Who’s your Hastings correspondent, Tom 

The question, coming with the sight of Lucy's 
handwriting, made the eloquent blood surge into 
Tom’s face. His father was not in the way of 
missing anything that there was to see, and he saw 
Tom’s face. 

“A friend of mine,” stammered Tom. 
down for a holiday.” 

“One of your fellow-clerks?’’ asked his father, 
with a dry significance that indicated the possible 
neighbourhood of annoyance, or worse. “I thought 
the writing of doubtful gender.” 

For Lucy’s writing was not in the style of a field 
of corn in a hurricane: it had a few mistakable 
curves about it, though to the experienced eye it was 
nothing the less feminine that it did not affect 
feminity. 

“No,” faltered Tom, “he’s not a clerk; he’s a— 
well, he’s a—teacher of music.” 

“Hm!” remarked Mr. Worboise. ‘ How did you 
come to make his acquaintance, Tom?” And he 
looked at his son with awful eyes, lighted from be- 
hind with growing suspicion. 

Tom felt his jaws growing paralysed. His mouth 
was as dry as his hand, and it seemed as if his 
tongue would rattle in it like the clapper of a cracked 
bell if he tried to speak. But he had nothing to 
say. A strange tremor went through him from top 
to toe, making him conscious of every inch of his 
body at the very moment when his embarrassment 
might have been expected to make him forget it 
altogether. His father kept his eyes fixed on him, 
and Tom’s perturbation increased every moment. 

“T think, Tom, the best way out of your evident 
confusion will be to hand me over that letter,” 
said his father, in a cool, determined tone, at the 
same time holding out his hand to receive it. 

Tom had strength to obey only because he had not 
strength to resist. But he rose from his seat, and 
would have left the room. 

“ Sit down, sir,” said Mr. Worboise, in a voice that 
revealed growing anger, though he could not yet 
have turned over the leaf to see the signature. In 
fact, he was more annoyed at his son’s pusillani- 
mity than at his attempted deception. ‘“ You make 
a soldier!’’ he added, in a tone of contempt that 
stung Tom—not to the heart, but to the back-bone. 
When he had turned the leaf and saw the signa- 


ood 


“ Gone 





ture, he rose slowly from his chair and walked to 
the window, folding the letter as he went. After 
communing with the garden for awhile, he turned 
again to the table and sat down. It was not Mr. 
Worboise’s way to go into a passion when he had 
anything like reasonable warning that his temper 
was in danger. 

“Tom, you have been behaving like a fool. Thank 
heaven, it’s not too late! How could you be sucha 
fool? Believe me, it’s not a safe amusement to go 
trifling with girls this way.” 

With a great effort, a little encouraged by the 
quietness of his father’s manner, Tom managed to 
say, “I wasn’t trifling.” 

“Do you mean to tell me,” said his father, with 
more sternness than Tom had ever known him 
assume—“ do you mean to tell me,” he repeated, 
“that you have come under any obligation to this 
girl?” 

‘Yes, I have, father.” 

“You fool! A dressmaker is no fit match for 
you.” 

“‘She’s not a dressmaker,” said Tom, with some 
energy, for he was beginning to grow angry, and 
that alone could give a nature like his courage in 


’ 


such circumstances ; “she’s a lady, if ever there was || 


one.” 

“ Stuff and nonsense!” said his father. 
get on your high horse with me. 
ever there was one.” 

Tom smiled unbelievingly, or tried to smile; for 


now his tremor, under the influence of his wholesome || 


anger, had abated, and his breath began to come 


and go more naturally. A little more, and he would | 
feel himself a hero, stoutly defending his lady-love, || 


fearless of consequences to himself. But he said 
nothing more just yet. 


“You know better than I do, you think, you |, 


puppy! I tell you she’s not worth a penny— 


no, nor her old witch of a grandmother either. A || 
You just sit down || 
and tell the poor girl—it’s really too bad of you, Tom! || 


pretty mess you’ve made of it! 


—that you’re sorry you’ve been such a confounded 
fool, but there’s no help for it.’’ 
“Why should I say that?” 


“ Because it’s true.—By all that’s sacred!” said |} 
Mr. Worboise, with solemn fierceness, “you give |; 
Not that your |) 


up that girl, or you give up me. 
father is anything to you; but I swear, if you carry 


on with that girl, you shall not cross my door as || 


long as you do; and not a penny you shall have out 


of my pocket. You'll have to live on your salary, || 


my fine fellow, and perhaps that’ll bring down your 
proud stomach a bit. By Jove! You may starve 
for me.—Come, my boy,” he added with sudden 
gentleness, ‘‘ don’t be a fool.” 

Whether Mr. Worboise meant all he said, I cannot 
tell, but at least he meant Thomas to believe that he 
did. And Thomas did believe it. All the terrible 
contrast between a miserable clerkship, with lodging 
as well as food to be provided, and a commission 
in the army with unlimited pocket-money, and 








“Don’t | 
She’s a beggar, if || 





















































| usual, 
| out together: having no plan of his own, Thomas 
| was in the hands of any one who had a plan of which 
| he formed a part. They betook themselves to one of 
| their usual haunts. 
| they called for some refreshment, and Thomas drank 
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the very name of business forgotten, rose before 
him. A conflict began within him which sent all 
the blood to the surface of his body, and made him 
as hot now as he had been cold just before. He 
again rose from his seat, and this time his father, 
who saw that he had aimed well, did not prevent 
him from leaving the room. He only added as his 
son reached the door, “‘ Mark what I say, Tom: J 
mean it ; and when I mean a thing, it’s not my fault 
if it’s not done. You can go to the riding-school 
to-night, or you can look out for a lodging suitable to 
your means. I should recommend Wapping.” 
Thomas stood on the heel of one foot and the toes 
of the other, holding the handle of the door in his 
hand till his father had done speaking. He then 
left the room without reply, closed the door behind 
him, took his hat and went out. He was half-way 
to London before he remembered that he had left 
Lucy’s letter in his father’s hands and had not even 
read it. This crowned his misery. He dared not 
go back for it; but the thought of Lucy’s words to 
him being at the mercy of his hard-hearted father 
moved him so, that he almost made up his mind 
never to enter the house again. And then how 
Lucy must love him when he had given up every- 
thing for her sake, knowing quite well, too, that she 
was not going to have any fortune after all! But 
he did not make up his mind; he never had made 
up his mind yet; or, if he had, he unmade it again 
upon meeting with the least difficulty. And now his 
whole “state of man” was in confusion. He went 
into the counting-house as if he had been walking 


ina dream, sat down to his desk mechanically, droned 
through the forenoon, had actually only a small 
appetite for his dinner, and when six o’clock arrived, 
and the place was closed, knew no more what he 
was going to do than when he started in the morning. 

But he neither went to the riding-school in Fins- 
bury, nor to look for a lodging in Wapping. 


CHAPTER XXXIII.—DOWN AT LAST. 
In the very absence of purpose, he strolled up 


| Guild Court to call upon Molken, who was always at 
| home at that hour. 


Molken welcomed him even more heartily than 
After a few minutes’ conversation they went 


It was too early yet for play, so 


more than he had ever drunk before, not with any 
definite idea of drowning the trouble in his mind, 
but sipping and sipping from mere restlessness and 
the fluttering motions of a will unable to act. 

It was a cold evening. An autumn wind which 


had dropped in its way all the now mournful | 


Memories of nature, and was itself the more dreary 
therefore, tumbled a stray billow now and then 
through the eddies of its chimney-rocks, and house- 
top-shoals upon the dirty window of the little dreary 
‘len in which they sat, drinking their gin and water 





at a degraded card table whose inlaid borders were 
not yet quite obscured by the filth caked upon 
it from greasy fingers and dusters dirtier than the 
smoke they would remove. They talked—not about 
gaming—no: they talked about politics and poetry ; 
about Goethe and Heine; and Molken exerted all 
his wit and all his sympathy to make himself agree- 
able to his dejected friend, urging him to rise above 
his dejection by an effort of the will; using in fact 
much the same arguments as Lady Macbeth when 
she tried to persuade her husband that the whole 
significance of things depended on how he chose to 
regard them: -“ These things must not be thought 
after these ways.” Thomas, however, had not made 
a confidant of Molken. He had only dropped many 
words that a man like him would not fail to piece 
together into some theory regarding the condition and 
circumstances of one of whom he meant to make gain. 

At length what between Molken’s talk and the gin, 
a flame of excitement began to appear in Thomas’s 
weary existence; and almost at the same instant a 
sound of voices and footsteps was heard below ; they 
came up the stair; the door of the room opened; 
and several fellows entered, all eager for the excite- 
ment of play as a drunkard for his drink, all talk- 
ing, laughing, chaffing. A blast of wind laden with 
rain from a labouring cloud which had crept up 
from the west and darkened the place, smote on 
the windows, and soft yet keen the drops pattered 
on the glass. All outside was a chaos of windy 
mist and falling rain. They called for lights, and 
each man ordered his favourite drink; the face of 
nature who was doing her best to befriend them 
was shut out by a blind of green and black stripes 
stained with yellow; two dirty packs of cards were 
produced—not from the pocket of any of the com- 
pany, for none of the others would have trusted such 
a derivation, but from the archives of the house; and 
drawing round the table, they began to offer their 
sacrifice to the dreary excitement for whose presence 
their souls had been thirsting all the day. Two of 
them besides Molken were foreigners, one of them 
apparently a German, a very quiet and rather gentle- 
manly man, between whom and Molken, however, if 
Thomas had been on the outlook, he might, I fancy, 
have seen certain looks of no good omen interchanged. 

They began playing very gently—and fairly no 
doubt; and Thomas for some time went on winning. 

There was not even the pretence of much money 
amongst them. Probably a few gold pieces was the 
most any of them had. When one of them had made 
something at this sort of small private game, he 
would try his luck at one of the more public tables, 
I presume. As the game went on and they grew 
more excited, they increased their stakes a little. 
Still they seemed content to go on for little. Thomas 
and Molken were partners, and still they won. Gra- 
dually the points were increased, and betting began. 
Thomas began to lose, and lost, of course, more 
rapidly than he had won. He had had two or three 
pounds in his pocket when he began, but all went 
now—the last of it in a bet on the odd trick. He 
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borrowed of Molken—lost; borrowed and lost, still 
sipping his gin and water, till Molken declared he 
had himself lost everything. Thomas laid his watch 
on the table, for himself and Molken—it was not of 
great value—a gift of his mother only. He lost it. 
What was to be done? He had one thing left—a 
ring of some value which Lucy had given him to 
wear for her. It had belonged to her mother. He 
pulled it off his finger, showed that it was a rose 
diamond, and laid it on the table. It followed the 
rest. He rose, caught up his hat, and, as so many 
thousands of gamblers have done before, rushed out 
into the rain and the darkness. 

Through all the fumes of the gin which had begun 
to render “the receipt of reason a limbeck only,” 
the thought gleamed upon his cloudy mind that he 
ought to have received his quarter’s salary that very 
day. If he had had that, what might he not have 
done? It was his, and yet he could not have it. 
His mind was all in a confused despair, ready to 
grasp at anything that offered him a chance of win- 
ning back what he had lost. If he had gone home 
and told his father—but he was not capable of reason- 
ing out anything. Lucy’s ring was his chief misery: 
so much must be said for him. Something—he did 
not know what—drove him towards Guild Court. I 
believe, though in his after reflections he could not 
identify the impulse, that it was the same which he 
obeyed at last. Before he knew where he was going, 
he was at Mrs. Boxall’s door. He found it ajar, and 
walked up the stair to the sitting-room. That door 
too was open, and there was no one there. But he 
saw at a glance, from the box on the floor and the 
shawl on the table, that Lucy had returned, and he 
supposed that her grandmother had gone up-stairs 
with her. The same moment his eyes sought the 
wall, and there hung two keys. They were the 
keys of the door of communication, and of the safe. 

Mr. Stopper, wise in his generation, sought, as we 
have seen, to stand as well as possible with the next 
of kin and supposed heir to Mr. Boxall, namely, his 
mother. He had, therefore, by degrees, made him- 
self necessary to her, in her fancy at least, by giving 
her good advice till she thought she could not do 
without his wisdom. Nor that alone: he had 
pleased her by a hundred little acknowledgments of 
her suzerainty, especially grateful to one who loved 
power as Mrs. Boxall did. Amongst the rest, one 
evening, after locking up the counting-house, he went 
to her with those two keys in his hand, and kept 
playing with them till he was taking his leave—then, 
as if a sudden thought had struck him, said, 

“But I don’t see the use of troubling myself with 
these keys.—I may as well hang them up seme- 
where,” he added, looking about for a place. 

“I don’t know that it’s wise to leave them here,” 
objected Mrs. Boxall. 

“Qh! don’t be uneasy, ma’am,” returned Mr. 
Stopper. ‘You musn’t suppose we leave a mint of 
money in the house at night. If we did, you 
wouldn’t be safe either. It’s only what comes in 
after banking hours—a matter of ten pounds, or 





thereabouts, sometimes more, sometimes less. The 
safe’s more for the books—in case of fire, you know.” 

‘I hope there’s no danger of that, Mr. Stopper.” 

“‘ Not as long as the neighbours don’t take fire. I 
see every spark out when we have a fire before I turn 
my back on the premises. Indeed, I’m rather more 
careful over the fire than the cash-box.” 

In the meantime Mr. Stopper had discovered a 
brass-headed nail in the wall, and thereupon he had 
hung the keys, and there he had hung them every 
evening since, and there they hung at this moment 
when Thomas’s eyes went in search of them. 

When he considered the whole affair afterwards, 
Thomas thought he must have been driven by a 
demon. He hardly knew whether he was thinking 
over or doing the thing that was present to him. 
No thought of resisting it as a temptation arose to 
meet it. He knew that there was eleven pounds odd 
shillings in the cash-box, for he had seen one of the 
other clerks count it; he knew that the cash-box 
was in the safe; he knew that that was the key of 
it; he knew that the firm owed him twenty-five 
pounds; he could replace it again before the morn- 
ing ; and while thinking all this he was “ doing the 
effect of his thinking,” almost without knowing it: 
he found himself standing before the safe with the 
key already in the lock, and the cold handle of the 
door in his hand. But it was dark all around and 
within him. In there alone lay light and hope. 
In another moment the door was open, and the con- 
tents of the cash-box—gold, silver, copper—in his 
pocket. It is possible that even then he might have 
restored the money if he had not heard the step of || 
the policeman at the street-door. He left the safe || 
open as it was, with the key in it, and sped from the || 
house. 
Nothing more marked itself on his memory till he 
reached the room where he had left his friends. It || 
was dark. There was no one there. They had gone || 
to try their luck in a more venturous manner, where || 
rogue met rogue, and fortune was umpire rather || 
than cunning. He knew their haunts, followed and 
found them. But his watch and ring were gone. || 
They told him, however, where they were. He would || 
go and seek them to-morrow. Meantime he would 
play. He staked and lost—lost, won, won again; 
doubled his stakes, won still; and when he left the |, 
house it was with a hundred pounds in his pocket 
and a gray dawn of wretchedness in his heart. 





CHAPTER XXXIV.—MRS. BOXALL AND MR. STOPPER. 
Lucy was not up-stairs with her grandmother 
when Thomas went into the room. She had arrived 
some time before, and had run across to the book- 
seller's to put Mattie to bed, according to promise, 
leaving the door just ajar that she might not trouble 
her grandmother to come down and open it for her. 
She had come home hoping against hope that 
Thomas must by this time have complied, in some 
way or other, with her request—must have written 
to his father, or, at least, so positively made up his 
mind to tell him on his return, that he would be at 
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the station to meet her with the assurance, or would 

appear in Guild Court some time during the evening 
| with a response to her earnest appeal. When she 

had put the child to bed, she lingered a few moments 
| with the bookseller in his back parlour, for the shop 
| was shut up, telling him about Mattie, and listening 
| to what little bits of news the worthy man had to 
impart in return. Their little chat ran something 
| in this way. 
‘And how have you been, Mr. Kitely ?” 
“Oh, among the middlins, miss, thank you. 
| How’s yourself been ?” 

*“ Quite well, and no wonder.” 

“T don’t know that, miss, with two young things 
a pullin’ of you all ways at once. I hope Mattie 
| wasn’t over and above troublesome to you.” 
| “She was no trouble at all. You must have 

missed her though.” 

“T couldn’t ha’ believed how I’d miss her. Do 
|| you know the want of her to talk to made me do 
|| what I ’aint done for twenty year?” 

“What's that, Mr. Kitely? Go to church of a 
Sunday ?” 

“ More than that, miss,” answered the bookseller, 
'| laughing—a little sheepishly. “Would you believe it 
of me ?—I’ ve been to church of a week-day more than 
|| once. Ha! ha! But then it wasn’t a long rigma- 
|| role, like—” 

“You mustn’t talk about it like that—to me, you 
know, Mr. Kitely.”’ 

“T beg your pardon, miss. I only meant he 
didn’t give us a Sundayful of it, you know. I 
never could ha’ stood that. We had just a little 
prayer, and a little chapter, and a little sermon— 
good sense too, upon my word. I know I altered a 
price or two in my catalogue when I come home 
again. I don’t know as I was right, but I did it, just 
to relieve my mind and make believe I was doin’ as the 
minister told me. If they was all like Mr. Fuller, I 
don’t know as I should ha’ the heart to say much 
agen them.” 

“Soit’s Mr. Fuller’s church you’ ve been. going to ? 
I'm so glad! How often has he service then ?” 

“Every day, miss. Think o’ that. It don’t take 
| long though, as I tell you. But whyshould it? If 
| there is any good in talking at all, it comes more of 
| being the right thing than the muchness of it, as my 
| old father used to say—for he was in the business 
| afore me, miss, though I saw a good deal more o’ the 
| world than ever he did afore I took to it myself— 
| says he, ‘It strikes me, Jacob, there’s more for your 

money in some o’ those eighteen mos, if you could 

only read ’em, than in some o’ them elephants. I 

ha’ been a watchin’,’ says he, ‘the sort o’ man that 

buys the one and that buys the tother. When a 
| little man with a shabby coat brings in off the stall 
| one o’ them sixpenny books in Latin, that looks so 
| barbarious to me, and pops it pleased like into the 
| tail of his coat—as if he meant to have it out again 

the minute he was out of the shop—then I thinks 

there’s something in that little book—and something 
in that little man,’ says father, miss. And soI stick 








up for the little sermons and the little prayers, miss. 
I’ve been thinking about it since; and I think Mr. 
Fuller's right about the short prayers. They’re 
much more after the manner of the Lord’s Prayer 
anyhow. I never heard of anybody getting tired 
before that was over. As you are fond of church, 
miss, you'd better drop into Mr. Fuller’s to-morrow 
mornin’. If you go once, you'll go again.” 

Long after, Lucy told Mr. Fuller what the book- 
seller had said, and it made him think yet again 
whether our long prayers—services, as we call them 
forsooth—are not all a mistake, and closely allied to 
the worship of the Pagans, who think they shall be 
heard for their much speaking. 

She went out by the side door into the archway. 
As she opened it, a figure sped past her, fleet and 
silent. . She started back. Why should it remind 
her of Thomas? She had scarcely seen more in the 
darkness than a deeper darkness in motion, for she 
came straight from the light. 

She found the door not as she left it. 

“Has Thomas been here, grannie?” she asked, 
with an alarm she could not account for. 

“No, indeed. He has favoured us with litle of 
his company this many a day,” answered grannie, 
speaking out of the feelings which had gradually 
grown from the seeds sown by Stopper. ‘‘ The 
sooner you're off with him, my dear, the better for 
you!” she continued. ‘‘He’s no good, I doubt.” 

With a terrible sinking at the heart, Lucy heard 
her grandmother’s words. But she would fight 
Thomas’s battles to the last. 

“Tf ever that man dares to say a word against 
Thomas in my hearing,” she said, “?’'U—r'l—T'l 
leave the room.” 

O most lame and impotent conclusion! But 
Lucy carried it farther than her words ; for when 
Mr. Stopper entered the next morning, with a face 
scared into the ludicrous, she, without even waiting 
to hear what he had to say, though she foreboded 
evil, rose at once and left the room. Mr. Stopper 
stood and looked after her in dismayed admiration ; 
for Lucy was one of those few whose anger even is 
of such an unselfish and unspiteful nature, that it 
gives a sort of piquancy to their beauty. 

“T hope I haven’t offended the young lady,’’ said 
Mr. Stopper, with some concern. 

“ Never you mind, Mr. Stopper. I’ve been giving 
her a hint about Thomas, and she’s not got over it 
yet. Never you mind her. It’s me you've got to 
do with, and I ’aint got no fancies.” 

“Tt’s just as well, perhaps, that she did walk 
herself away,” said Mr. Stopper. 

“You've got some news, Mr. Stopper. 
down. Will you have a cup 0’ tea ?” 

“No, thank you.— Where’s the keys, Mrs. 
Boxall ?” 

The old lady looked up at the wall, then back 
at Mr. Stopper. 

“Why, go along! There they are in your own 
hand.” 

“Yes; but where do you think I found them ?— 
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| Hanging in the door of the safe, and all the money 
| gone from the cash-box. I haven’t got over the 
shock of it yet.” 

“Why, good heavens! Mr. Stopper,” said the old 
lady, who was rather out of temper with both herself 
and Lucy, “you don’t think J’ve been a robbing of 
your cash-box, do you?” 

Mr. Stopper laughed aloud. 

“Well, ma’am, that would be a roundabout way 
of coming by your own. I don’t think we could 
make out a case against you, if you had. Not quite. 
But, seriously, who came into the house after I left ? 
I hung the keys on that wall with my own hands.” 

“And I saw them there when I went to bed,’ 
said Mrs. Boxall, making a general impression 
ground for an individual assertion. 

“Then somebody must have come in after you 
had gone to bed—some one that knew the place. Did 
you find the street door had been tampered with ?”’ 

‘Lucy opened it this morning.” 

Mrs. Boxall went to the door and called her 
granddaughter. Lucy came, thinking Mr. Stopper 
must be gone. When she saw him there, she would 
have left the room again, but her grandmother 
‘interfered. 

“Come here, child,” she said, peremptorily. ‘“ Was 
the house-door open when you went down this 
morning ?”’ 

Lucy felt her face grow pale with the vaguest 
foreboding—associated with the figure which had run 
through the archway and her finding the door open. 
But she kept her self-command. 

“No, grannie. The door was shut as usual.” 

‘Did nobody call last night ?’’ asked Mr. Stopper, 
who had his suspicions, and longed to have them 
confirmed, in order to pay off old scores at once. 

“Nobody ; that I'll give my word for,’ answered 
Mrs. Boxall. 

“A most unaccountable thing, ladies,” said 
Stopper, rubbing his forehead as if he would fain 
rouse an idea in his baffled brain. 

“Have you lost much money?” asked the old 
lady. 

“Oh, it’s not the money ; that’s a flea-bite. But 
justice, you know —that’s the point,’ said Mr. 
Stopper, with his face full of meaning. 

“Do you suspect any one, Mr. Stopper ?”’ 

“Tdo. I found something on the floor. If Mr. 
Worboise were come,” he continued, looking hard at 
Lucy, “he might be able to help us out with it. 
Sharp fellow that! But it’s an hour past his time, 
and he’s not made his appearance yet. I fear he’s 
been taking to fast ways lately. I'll just go across 
the court to Mr. Molken, and see if he knows any- 
thing about him.” 

“You'll oblige me,” said Lucy, who was cold to 
the very heart, but determined to keep up, “ by 
doing nothing of the sort. I will not have his name 
mentioned in the matter. Does anyone but yourself 
know of the—the robbery, Mr. Stopper ?”’ 

“ Not a soul, miss. I wouldn’t do anything till I 
had been to you. I was here first as I generally am.” 





“Then if I am to have anything to say at all,” 
she returned with dignity, “let the matter rest in 
the meantime—at least till you have some certainty, 
If you don’t, you will make suspicion fall on the 
innocent. It might have been grannie or myself for 
anything you can tell yet.” 

“ Highty-tighty, lass!’ said her grandmother, 
“We're on our high horse, I believe.” 

Before she could say more, however, Lucy had left 
the room. She just managed to reach her bed, and 
fell fainting upon it. 

Money had evidently, even in the shadow it cast 
before it, wrought no good effect upon old Mrs. Boxall, 
The bond between her and her granddaughter was 
already weakened. She had never spoken thus to 
her till now. 

“Never you mind what the wench says,” she 
went on to Stopper. ‘The money’s none of hers, 
and shan’t be except I please. You just do as you 
think proper, Mr. Stopper. If that young vagabond 
has taken the money, why you take him, and see 
what the law will say to it. The sooner our Lucy 
is shut of him the better for her—and may be for 
you too, Mr. Stopper,” added the old lady, looking 
insinuatingly at him. 

But whether the head clerk had any design upon 
Lucy or not, he seemed to think that her favour was 
of as much consequence as that of her grandmother. 
He might have reasoned in this way—that he could 
not expose Thomas without making Lucy his enemy, 
both from her regard to him and because of the dis- 
grace that would come upon her by having her 
name associated with his; and Mrs. Boxall was old, 
and Lucy might take her place any day in the course 
of nature. Whereas so long as he kept the secret 
and strengthened the conclusions against Thomas 
without divulging them, he had a hold over Lucy, 
even a claim upon her gratitude, he would say, which 
he might employ as he saw occasion, and as prudence 
should direct, holding his revenge still ready in his 
hands in case there should be nothing to be gained 
by foregoing it. Thorefore, when the clerk in whose 
charge the money-box was, opened it, he found in it 
only a ticket with Mr. Stopper’s initials and the sum 
abstracted in figures, by which it was implied that Mr. 
Stopper had taken the contents for his own use. So, 
although it seemed queer that he should have emptied 
it of the whole sum, even to the few coppers, there 
was nothing to be said, and hardly anything to be 
conjectured even. 

As Thomas did not make his appearance all day, 
not a doubt remained upon Mr. Stopper’s mind that 
he had committed the robbery. But he was so well 
acquainted with the minutest details of the business 
that he knew very well that the firm was the gainer 
by Thomas’s absconding as nearly as possible to the 
same amount that he had taken. This small allevia- 
tion of Thomas’s crime, however, Mr. Stopper took 
no pains to communicate to Lucy, chuckling only 
over his own good fortune in getting rid of him 
so opportunely; for he would no longer stand in 
his way, even if he were to venture on making ad- 
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vances to Lucy: she could never have anything 
more to do with a fellow who could be tried for 
burglary if he chose to apply for a warrant for his 
apprehension. 

Intending that his forbearance should have the full 
weight of obedience to her wishes, Mr. Stopper went 
up in the evening after the counting-house was 
closed. Lucy was not there. She had not left her 
room since the morning, and the old woman’s tender- 
ness had revived a little. 

“Perhaps you'd better not hang them keys up 
there, Mr. Stopper. I don’t care about the blame of 
them. I’ve had enough of it. There’s Lucy, poor 
dear, lying on her bed like a dead thing ; and neither 
bit nor sup passed her lips all day. Take your keys 
|| away with you, Mr. Stopper. I'll have nothing 
more to do wi’ them, I can tell you. And don’t you 
go and take away that young man’s character, Mr. 
Stopper.” 

“Indeed I should be very sorry, Mrs. Boxall. He 
hasn’t been here all day, but I haven’t even made a 
remark on his absence to any one about the place.” 

“That’s very right, Mr. Stopper. The young 
gentleman may be at home with a headache.” 

“Very likely,” answered Mr. Stopper, drily. 
“Good night, Mrs. Boxall. And as the keys must 
have an unpleasant look after what has happened, 
I'll just put them in my pocket and take them home 
with me.” 

“Do ye that, Mr. Stopper. And good night to 
you. And if the young man comes back to-morrow, 
don’t ’’ee take no notice of what's come and gone. 
If you’re sure he took it, you can keep it off his 
salary, with a wink for a warning, you know.” 

“ All right, ma’am,” said Mr. Stopper, taking his 
departure in less good humour than he showed. 

I will not say much about Lucy’s feelings. For 
some time she was so stunned by the blow as to be 
past conscious suffering. ‘Then commenced a slow 
oscillation of feeling: for one half hour, unknown to 
her as time, she would be declaring him unworthy 
of occasioning her trouble; for the next she would 
be accusing his attachment to her, and her own want 
of decision in not absolutely refusing to occupy the 
questionable position in which she found herself, as 
the combined causes of his ruin; for as ruin she 
could not but regard such a fall as his. She had 
no answer to her letter—heard nothing of him all 
day, and in the evening her grandmother brought 
her the statement of Mr. Stopper that Thomas 
had not been there. She turned her face away 
towards the wall, and her grandmother left her, 
grumbling at girls generally, and girls in love 
especially. Meantime a cherub was on its way 
towards her, bearing a little bottle of comfort under 
its wing, 


CHAPTER XXXV.—MATTIE FALLS AND RISES AGAIN. 


| Martie had expected Lucy to call for her in the 
| forenoon and take her out to Wyvil Place to see 
| Miriam.. Spending the morning with her father in 
| the shop, amidst much talk, conducted with tho 











most respectful docility on the part of the father, 

and a good deal of condescending assertion on the 
part of the child, she had run out twenty times to || 
look at the clock of St. Jacob’s; and at length, finding || 
that Lucy did not come, had run up and knocked at | 
her door, giving Mr. Spelt a promissory nod as she | 
passed. Hearing from Mrs. Boxall, however, that 
Miss Burton was too tired to go out with her, she 
turned in some disappointment, and sought Mr. 
Spelt. | 
“Well, mother, how do you do?’ she asked, 

perking up her little gray face, over which there | 
was now a slight wash of rose-colour, towards the | 
watch-tower of the tailor. 

* Quite well, Mattie. 
swered Mr. Spelt. 

‘And I am well, I assure you; better than I ever | 
expected to be in this world, mother. I mean to | 
come up beside you a bit. I want to tell you some- 
thing.” 

“T don’t know, Mattie,” answered Mr. Spelt with | 
some embarrassment. “Is it anything in par- | 
ticular ?” 

“In particular! Well, I should think so,” re- 
turned Mattie, with a triumph just dashed with | 
displeasure, for she had not been accustomed to any 
hesitation in accepting her advances on the part of 
Mr. Spelt. ‘I should think so.”” Then lowering 
her voice to a keen whisper, she added, “I’ve been 
to see God in his own house.” 

“Been to church, have you?” said Mr. Spelt. 

Now I am sorry to say that Spelt was behavirg 
dishonestly—not from choice, but from embarrass- 
mont and fear springing from a false conscientious- 
ness. And Mattie felt at once that Mr. Spelt was not 
behaving like himself. 

“No, Mr. Spelt,” she auswered with dignity— 
bridling indeed; “I’ve not been to church. You 
don’t call that God’s house,do you? Zhem! They’re 
nothing but little shops like your own, Mr. Spelt. 
But God’s house!—Take me up, I say. Don’t make 
me shout such things in the open street.” 

Thus adjured, Mr. Spelt could stand out no longer. 
He stooped over his threshold and lifted Mattie to- 
wards him. But the moment her head reached the 
level of his floor, she understood it all. In her old 
place in the corner sat the little demoniac Poppie, 
clothed and in her right mind. A true observer, 
however, would have seen from her pale thin face, 
that possibly her quietude was owing more to weak- 
ness than to any revolution in her nature. 

“ Well!” said Mattie, with hauteur. ‘ Will you 
set me down again, if you please, Mr. Spelt.” 

“I think, perhaps,” said the tailor meekly, hold- 
ing the child still suspended in the air, “I could find 
room for you both. The corner opposite the door 
there, Mattie,” he added, looking round suggestively 
in the direction of the spot signified. 

“Put me down,” insisted Mattie, in such a tone 
that Mr. Spelt dared not keep her in suspense any 
longer, but lowered her gently to the ground. All 
the time Poppie had been staring with great black 
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eyes, which seemed to have grown much larger 
during her illness, and, of course, saying nothing. 

As soon as the scles of Mattie’s feet touched the 
ground, she seemed to gather strength like Antzeus ; 
for instead of turning and walking away, with her 
head as high, morally considered,.as that of any giant, 
she began a parley with the offending Mz. Spelt. 

“TI have heard, mother—Mr. Spelt—that you 
should be off with the old love before you’re on with 
the new. You never told me what you were about.” 

“ But you was away from home, Mattie.” 

“You could have written. It would only have 
cost a penny. I shouldn’t have minded paying it.”’ 

“ Well, Mattie, shall I turn Poppie out ?”’ 

“Oh! J don’t want you to turn her out. 
would say I drove her to the streets again.” 

“Do you remember, Mattie, that you wouldn’t go 
to that good lady’s house because she didn’t ask 
Poppie too? Do you?” 

A moment’s delay in the child’s answer revealed 
shame. But she was ready in a moment. 

“Hers is a big house. That’s my own very 
corner.” 

** Don’t you see how ill Poppie is?” 

“Well!” said the hard little thing, with a side 
nod of her head over the speaking corner of her 
mouth. 

Mr. Spelt began to be a little vexed. He took the 
upper hand now and came home to her. She was 
turning to go away, when he spoke in a tone that 
stopped her. But she stood with her back half turned 
towards him. 

“Mattie, do you remember the story Somebody 
told us about the ragged boy that came home again, 
and how his brother, with the good clothes on, was 
offended, and wouldn’t go in because he thought he 
was taking his place? You're behaving just the 
same as the brother with the good clothes.” 

“T don’t know that. There’s some difference, I’m 
sure. I don’t think you're telling the story right. 
I don’t think there’s anything about taking his place. 
I’ll just go and look. I can read it for myself, Mr. 
Spelt.” 

So saying, Mattie walked away to the house, with 
various backward tosses of the head. Mr. Spelt 
drew his head into his shell, troubled at Mattie’s 
naughtiness. Poppie stared at him, but said nothing, 
for she had nothing to say. 

When Mattie entered the shop, her father saw that 
something was amiss with her. 

* What's the matter with my princess?” he asked. 

“ Qh, nothing much,” answered Mattie, with tears 
in her eyes. “I shall get over it, I dare say.—Mr. 
Spelt has been very naughty,” she added in a some- 
what defiant tone; and before her father could say 
anything more she had reached the stairs, and went 
to her own room. 

My reader must imagine her now taking down a 
huge family bible her father had given her for the 


You 


sake of the large print. She lugs it along and heaves | 


it upon her bed; then, by a process known only to | 
herself, finds the place, and begims to spell out the | 





story once more, to discover whether the tailor has not 
garbled it to her condemnation. But, as she reads, 
the story itself lays hold upon her little heart, and 
she finds a far deeper condemnation there than she 
had found in her friend’s reproof. About half an 
hour after, she ran—Mattie seldom ran—past Mr. | 
Spelt and Poppie, not venturing to look up, though, 
ere she came too near, the tailor could see the red eyes 
in the white face, and knocked at Mrs. Boxall’s door. 

Lucy was still lying on her bed when she heard | 
little knuckles at her door, and having answered | 
without looking round, felt, a moment after, a tiny 
hand steal into hers. She opened her eyes, and saw | 
Mattie by her bedside. Nor was she too much ab- 
sorbed in her own griefs to note that the child had 
hers too. 

‘What is the matter with you, Mattie, my dear?” 
she asked in a famt voice. 

Mattie burst into tears—a rare proceeding with | 
the princess. It was some moments before she could 
sob out— 

“T’ve been so naughty, Miss Burton—so very |, 
naughty !” 

Lucy raised herself, sat on the side of the bed, 
and took the child’s hand. Mattie could not look up. | 

“I’m sorry to hear that, Mattie. What have you | 
done ?” 

“Such a shame !—Poppie ! 
brother.” 

These were almost the only words Lucy could 
hear for the sobs of the poor child. Hence she could 
only guess at the cause of her grief, and her advice 
must be general. | 

“If you have done wrong to Poppie, or any one, | 
you must go and tell her so, and try to make up || 
for it.” 

“ Yes, I will, for I can’t bear it,’’ answered Mattie, 
beginning to recover herself. “Think of doing the very 
same as the one I was so angry with when mother 
read the story! I couldn’t bear to see Poppie in my 
place in mother’s shop, and I was angry, and wouldn't 
go in. But I'll go now, as soon as I get my poor 
eyes dried.” 

Lucy was not able to say much to her, and Mattie 
was so taken up with her own repentance that she 
did not see that Lucy was in trouble too. In a few 
minutes the child announced her intention of going 
to Mr. Spelt at once, and left Lucy to her own 
thoughts. I will first tell how Mattie finished her 
repentance, and then return to Lucy. 

She walked right under Mr. Spelt’s door, and 
called aloud, but with a wavering voice— 

“ Mother, take me up directly. I’m very sorry.” 

Over the threshold came a pair of arms, and Mattie 
was hoisted into the heaven of her repentant desire. 
As soon as she was in it she crawled on her hands 
and knees—even she could scarcely have stood in the || 
place—towards Poppie. \} 

“How do you do, prodigal?” she said, putting | 
her arms round the bewildered Poppie, who had no 
more idea of what she meant than a child’ born im | 
heaven would have had. “I’m very glad to see | 
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you home again. Put on this ring, and we'll both 
be good children to mother there.” 

So saying, she took a penny ring, with a bit of red 
and two bits of green glass in it, from her finger, 
and put it upon Poppie’s, who submitted speech- 
less, but was pleased with the glitter of the toy. 
She did not kiss in return, though: Poppie liked to 
be kissed, but she had not learned to kiss yet. 

“Mother,” Mattie went on, “I was behaving 
like—like—like—a wicked Pharisee and Sadducee. 
I beg your pardon, mother. I will be good. May I 
| sit in the corner by the door ?”’ 

“T think,” answered the little tailor, greatly 
moved, and believing in the wind that bloweth 
where it listeth more than ever he had believed before 
—“T think if I were to move a little, you could sit 
in the corner by the window, and then you would 
see into the court better. Only,” he said, as he 
drew his work about his now position, “you must 
not lean much against the sash, for it is not very 
sound, and you might tumble into the court, you 
know.” 

So Mattie and Poppie sat side by side, and the 
heart of the tailor had a foretaste of heaven. 

Presently Mattie began to talk to Poppie. She 
could scarcely, however, draw a single response 
from her, for she had nothing to say. Interchange 
of thought was unknown to the elder child, and 
Mattie’s words were considerably less intelligible 
to Poppie than the autumn wind that now blew 
round their nest. Mattie was annoyed. The ro- 
mance of the reconciliation was dimmed. Instinc- 
tively she felt that the only way to restore it was to 
teach Poppie, and she took her in hand at once. 

There was more hope for Poppie, and Spelt too, 
now that Mattie was in the work, for there is no 
teacher of a child like a child. All the tutors of 
Oxford and Cambridge will not bring on a baby as a 
baby a year older will. The childlike is as essential 
an element in the teacher asin the scholar. And 
the train of my story is not going so fast but that I 
may pull up at this siding for a moment to say that 
those who believe they have found a higher truth, 
with its higher mode of conveyance, are very apt to 
err in undervaluing, even to the degree of wishing 
to remove the lower forms in which truth, if not 
embodied exactly, is at least wrapt up. Truth may 
be presented in the grandeur of a marble statue, or 
| in a brown-paper parcel. I choose the sculpture ; 

my last son prefers the parcel. The only question 

is whether there is truth—not in the abstract, but as 
assimilable by the recipient—present in the form. 

I cannot, however, resume without a word on the 

other side. To the man who sees and feels the 

higher and nobler form, it is given to teach that. 

Let those to whom the lower represents the sum of 

things, teach it with their whole hearts. He has 

nothing to do with it, for he cannot teach it without 
being false. The snare of the devil holds men who, 
capable of teaching the higher, talk of the people not 
being ready to receive it, and therefore teach them 
in forms which are to their own souls an obstruction. 





There is cowardice and desertion in it. They leave 
their own harder and higher work to do the easier 
and clumsier work of their neighbour. It is wasteful 
of time, truth, and energy. The man who is most 
careful over the truth that lies in forms not his own, 
will be the man most careful to let no time-serving 
drag him down—not to the level of the lower teachers, 
for they are honest—but to the level of Job’s friends, 
who lied for God ; nay, lower still ; for this will soon 
cease to be lying even for God, and become lying for 
himself. 

When Mattie left her, Lucy again threw herself 
down, and turned her face to the wall, and the story 
of which Mattie had been talking straightway began 
to mingle with all that filled her troubled mind. 
For who was a prodigal son but her lost Thomas? 
Lost indeed! But there was another word in the 
parable to balance that—there was found as well. 
Thomas might be found again. And if the angels 
in heaven rejoiced over the finding of such a lost 
wanderer, why should she cut the cable of love, and 
let him go adrift from her heart? Might she not 
love him still? Ought she not to love him still? 
Was he not more likely to come back some day if she 
went on loving him? Therecent awaking of Lucy’s 
spiritual nature—what would be called by some, her 
conversion—had been so interpenetrated with the 
image, the feeling, thesubjective presence of Thamas— 
she had thoughtsomuch of him whilestooping herown 
shoulders to the easy yoke, that she could not leave 
him out now, and it seemed as if, were she to give 
him up, she would lose half the incentive to press 
forward herself. The fibres of her growth had so 
twined around him, that if the idea of his regeneration 
departed from her, the hope of her own would sicken 
at least, if not die. True, Pride hinted at the dis- 
grace of being allied to such a man—a man who 
had stolen; but Faith replied, that if there were joy 
in heaven over him, she too might rejoice over him 
when he came back; and if the Father received the 
prodigal with all his heart, she too might receive him 
with all hers. But she would have no right to re- 
ceive him thus if she did nothing to restore him ; 
nor would she have any right to put forth in full 
her reclaiming influence, except she meant thus to 
receive him. Her conscience began to reproach her 
that she had not before done all that she could to 
reclaim him, and if she only knew the way, she was 
now at least prepared to spend and be spent for him. 
But she had already done all that she was, at this 
juncture of his history, to be allowed to do for the 
wretched trifler. God had taken the affair out of 
her hands, and had put it into those of somewhat 
harder teachers. 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—BUSINESS. 

Wuen Mr. Worboise found that Thomas did not 
return that night, he concluded at once that he had 
made up his mind to thwart him in his now cherished 
plan, to refuse the daughter of Sir Jonathan Hubbard, 
and marry the girl whom his father disliked. He 
determined at once, even supposing he might be 
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premature as regarded the property, to have the 
satisfaction of causing the Boxalls sharp uneasiness 
at least. His son would not have dared to go 
against his wishes but for the enticements of “ that 
minx,” in the confidence that her uncle’s property was 
about to be hers. He would teach her, and him too, 
a lesson. Either her uncle or some one or more of 
his family were not drowned, or they were all 
drowned: in neither case was the property hers. If 
one of the family was alive, the property remained 
where it was ; if they were all gone, the property was 
his. He thought himself into a rage over her inter- 
ference with his plans, judged himself an injured 
person, and thereby freed of any trifling obligation 
that « fastidious conscience might have fancied to 
exist to the prejudice of his claims upon the property 
of his friend, supposed to be deceased. He was now 
ready to push his rights to the uttermost—to exact the 
pound of flesh that the law awarded him. He went 
the next morning but one after Thomas’s disappear- 
ance and propounded the will. 

In due time this came to the knowledge of Mr. 
Sargent. He wrote to Mrs. Boxall a stiff business 
letter acquainting her with the fact, and then called 
upon Mr. Worboise to see whether some arrangement 
could not be come to; for having learned the nature 
of the will, he saw that almost any decent division of 
the property, for which he could only appeal to the 
iustice of the man, would be better than a contest. 
Mr. Worboise received him with a graciousness reach- 
ing almost to kindness, talked lightly of the whole as 
a mere matter of business about which there was no 
room for disputing, smiled aside every attempt made 
by Mr. Sargent to approach the subject from another 
quarter, and made him understand, without saying a 
word to that effect, that he was prepared to push 
matters to the extreme of extremity. He even 
allowed him to see that he had reasons beyond the 
value of the money for setiing about the matter in 
the coolest, most legal fashion in the world. Mr. 
Sargent went away baffled—to devise upon what 
grounds he could oppose the grant of probate. 

While Mr. Sargent was having his interview, Mr. 
Stopper was awaiting his departure in the clerk's 
room. It must be remembered that Mr. Stopper was 
now between two stools; and while he came to plead 
the cause of the widow and fatherless, he must be 
especially careful for his own sake not to give offence. 
Him, too, Mr. Worboise received with the greatest 
good-humour ; assured him that there was no mis- 
take in the matter, and he believed no flaw in the 
will; informed him that he had drawn it up him- 
self, and had, at his friend’s request, entered his 
own name as contingent reversioner. His friend 
might have done it in joke, he did not know; but 
he had not any intention of foregoing his rights, or 
turning out of Luck’s way when she met him in the 
teeth. On the contrary, he meant to have the money 
and to use it; for, at all events, it could not have 
been in joke that his friend had omitted his mother 
and his niece. He must have had some good reason 
for so doing; and he was not one to treat a dead 





friend’s feeling with disrespect—and so on, all in | 
pleasant words and with smiling delivery, ended by | 
a hearty, easy “good morning.’ For, ere he had 
finished, Mr. Stopper coming to the conclusion that | 
At | 


nothing was to be done, rose to take his leave. 
the door he turned, and said— 

“T hope nothing is amiss with your son, Mr. 
Worboise. I hope he is not ill.” 

“Why do youask ?”’ returned Mr. Worboise, just 
a little staggered ; for he was not prepared to hear 
that Thomas was missing from Bagot Street as well 
as from home. When he heard the fact, however, 
he merely nodded his head, saying— 

“Well, Mr. Stopper, he’s too old for me to horse- 
whip him. I don’t known what the young rascal is 
after. I leave him in your hands. That kind of 
thing won’t do, of course. I don’t know that it 
wouldn’t be the best thing to discharge him. It’s of 
no consequence to me, you know, and it would be a 
lesson to him, the young scapegrace! That’s really 
going too far, though you and I can make allow- 
ances, eh, Stopper ?” 

Mr. Stopper was wise enough not to incur the 
odium of a Job’s messenger by telling what even 
Mr. Worboise would have considered bad news ; for | 
he had a reverence for locks and money, and regarded 
any actionable tampering with either as disgraceful. |) 
‘* Besides,” thought Stopper, “if it was only to spite 
the young jackanapes, I could almost marry that girl || 
without a farthing. But I shouldn’t have a chance 
if I were to leak about Tom.” 

Mr. Worboise was uneasy, though. He told his 
wife the sum of what had passed between Tom and || 
himself, but I fear enjoyed her discomfiture at the || 
relation ; for he said spitefully, as he left her room— || 

“ Shall I call on Mr. Simon as I go to town, and 
send him up, Mrs. Worboise ?” 

His wife buried her face in her pillow, and made |, 
no reply. Perhaps the husband’s heart smote him; || 
but I doubt it, though he did call on Mr. Simon and || 
send him to her. 

All the result of Mr. Simon’s inquiries was the 
discovery that Thomas had vanished from the count- |! 
ing-house too. Thereupon a more real grief than she || 
had ever known seized the mother’s heart ; her con- || 
science reproached her as often as Mr. Simon hinted 
that it was a judgment upon her for having been | 
worldly in her views concerning her son’s marriage; || 
and she sent for Amy home, and allowed things to |, 
take their way. 

All the comfort Mr. Worboise took was to say to 
himself over and over, “The young rascal’s old || 
enough to take care of himself. He knows what he’s 
about too. He thinks to force me to a surrender by 
starving me of his precious self. We'll see. I’ve no 
doubt he’s harboured in that old woman’s house. 
Stay a bit, and if I don’t fire him out—by Jove! | 
She’ll find I’m not one to take liberties with, the 
old hag!” 

The best that Mr. Sargent could do at present | 
was to resist probate on the ground of the uncer- 
tainty of the testator’s death, delaying thus the | 
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execution of the will. He had little hope, however, 
of any ultimate success—except such as he might 
achieve by shaming Mr. Worboise.into an arrange- 
ment. 

Mrs. Boxall sent for him, and with many acknow- 
ledgments begged him to do his best for them, saying 
that, if he were successful, she would gladly pay him 





whatever he demanded. He repudiated all idea of 
payment, however, and indeed considered himself only 
too fortunate to be permitted to call as often as he 
pleased, for then he generally saw Lucy. But he 
never made the smallest attempt to renew even the 
slight intimacy which had formerly existed between 
them. 





SUMMER. 


Dancine along the lands 
Green-gown’d Summer has come, her robe spread out in her hands; 
And to see her the morn wakes soon, and the evening is loth to go, 
Whilst the stars crowd thick in the sky to watch her in sleep below. 


To prepare for her coming, the Sun 
Work’d with a burning touch, and to-day all his work is done— 
The fields with their flowers are dress’d, the grasses are long and soft ; 
The birds have their song in the bushes, the bees their drone in the croft. 


You meet her in earliest dawn 
Lreathing most fragrant breath by the side of the blossoming thorn ; 
Laughing along by the streams, or pausing in valleys still, 
Or painting with tender tints the bare brown rocks on the hill. 


Oft in the noontide heat 
She turns to the antique woods where the dew lies fresh for her feet ; 
Where the green lights full through tke leaves on couches of mounded moss, 
And the sway of a wind-swung bough throws shadow and sunshine across. 


Then at the end of the day, 
Out at the edge of the sea when the waves plash cool in the bay ; 
And a pathway of gold is traced from the Palace of Sunset’s door 
Far over the heaving tide to the smooth wet sand on the shore. 


Quickly wherever she goes 
Comes a warmer waft to the wind and a richer red to the rose ; 
On the wave a bluer surge, in the orchard a whiter bloom, 
A brightening light for the sky and greener grass for the tomb. 


Ever in full-flush’d health, 
Gifts unstinted she flings forth from her broad-bosom’d wealth— 
Good for the sons of men; whilst Heaven, with vaults serene, 
Loops up its curtains of cloud and smiles on the smiling scene. 


Oh, for the Summer heart! 
Large and tranquil and glad, for ever bearing its part 
In a whirling wilder’d world, whose groanings shall some day cease, 
And a King shall rule over all in a Kingdom of Love and Peace. 


ALFRED NOREIS. 
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GARIBALDI’S RETREAT FROM ROME, AND THE LAST MONTH OF 
ANNITTA. 


By AN 


EYE-WITNESS. 


(Continued from p. 496.) 


We left Garibaldi on the march from Terni to- 
wards Todi, the French and Austrians much as- 
tonished at his proceedings. The commander of 
both the Gallic and Teutonic forces could not under- 
stand the unorthodox audacity displayed by Gari- 
baldi in carrying the war into the open country after 
the capital had fallen. 
| The Financieri (now Forbes’ second Italian legion) 
| were, on Garibaldi’s arrival, immediately converted 
| into detachments, and pushed forward to the-front 
| to observe and mislead the Austrians, as also the 
Financieri who accompanied Garibaldi from Rome. 
| At times these detachments, very small in number, 
penetrated into the Appenines by almost inaccessible 
paths. These were often supported by detachments 
of horse, easily spared from the large cavalry force 
with the patriots. Many very brilliant encounters 
occurred between the independent partizans and the 
enemy’s scouring parties. 

When Field-Marshal Rade‘“ky proposed the health 
of Garibaldi for thrashing the French, little did 
his Excellency dream that in a few days after 
Garibaldi would throw into feverish excitement the 
Austrian army of occupation. In a paroxysm of 
fury he ordered that Garibaldi should be shot when- 
ever and wherever taken, forgetting that if he were 
worthy of praise for having thrashed the French, he 
was equally entitled to eulogy for fighting to the last 
against the Austrians. The marches of Garibaldi 
were generally commenced late in the afternoon, so 
that the greater portion would be performed after the 
sun had set, and the excessive heat had passed. They 
marched by night, or early in the morning, in order 
that the columns should be halted ere the rays of the 
sun had attained their full strength. Perhaps the 
General had also prudential and cogent reasons for 
marching at these hours. The combined first and 
second legions left Terni on the evening of the 8th of 
July, bivouacking a few miles on the road to Todi. 
The staff of Garibaldi had its head-quarters in an olive 
garden, the cavalry being on its right, the infantry 
with Colonel Sacchi lying down to sleep in a mea- 
dow, the second legion resting in a field in the rear. 

The frugal supper, which Annitta cheerfully shared 
with her companions, consisted of a cup of coffee 
each, with a few ears of maize plucked from a neigh- 
bouring field, roasted in the embers of a bivouac fire. 
Here was the true encouragement. -Who could not 
be cheerful when she smiled ? Who could not share 
danger which she braved? Who could complain of 
hardships which she endured ? 

t was the habit of Garibaldi to surround his 
bivouac with outlying pickets placed in ambush, so 
that the approzch of any hostile party would be dis- 








covered, and the enemy himself would meet with, in- 
stead of giving, a disagreeable surprise. Thus the 
main column enjoyed that tranquil repose which con- 
fidence in its leader could alone impart, and without 
which no physical powers of resistance could have 
enabled the Garibaldians to sustain their trials. The 
commissariat was as well regulated as was practicable 
under such adverse circumstances. At times the 
column had wine in abundance, but lacked water ; or 
had bad water and no wine to neutralize it. At times 
bread could be found, but no meat; or again, meat 
and no bread. Too frequently there was an insuf- 
ficiency, sometimes even an absence, of everything. 

Those who left Rome with moderately good shoes 
to their feet, soon wore them out over the rough roads, 
few were so fortunate as to be able to replace them. 
Many there were who, with bleeding and bare feet, 
kept up with the column till they dropped from ex- 
haustion by the wayside, and the ambulances were 
insufficient to pick up these stragglers. It would 
have made the hearts of a Bomba or Radetzky bleed 
to see the youths of the Speranza Company limping 
along, and indignantly refusing to part with the 
heavy muskets which their physical strength would 
hardly allow them to carry. Often did Annitta, dis- 
mounting from her horse, place in safety on the 
animal some boy from this youthful band of hope, and 
stay by him till she brought him to an ambulance. 
Often did she, when few shoes could be procured, 
seize upon them, that she might select some of the 
smaller ones for her young protégés. 

On reaching Todi, Garibaldi and the infantry of 
the first legion took up their quarters at a large | 
monastery east of the town, the cavalry in another | 
convent garden to the north, the second legion in the | 
town and in ambush. It was very unusual for Gari- 
baldi to quarter the troops in the town: he never 
allowed them to enter a town, or even village, except 
under peculiar circumstances. He preferred them to 
bivouac in the open field, sheltering them, in ex- 
tremely bad weather, in the convents outside the 
towns. At Todi the two field-pieces were buried, as 
being too cumbersome for the rapid movements over 
the mountain paths, which the circumstances of the 
patriots rendered inevitable. Garibaldi wished to 
abandon even the mountain piece which had been 
taken at Civita Castellana, but there were some who 
held much to this little cannon, the loss of which 
they thonght might prove a discouragement to the 
volunteers, so it remained with them till San Marino. 

Nearly one whole day was passed at Todi, it being 
necessary to wait for several detachments which had 
been called in, while other scouring parties had to be 
sent off in different directions. The column moved 
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before dawn on the morning of the 12th, to a convent 
about four miles to’ the north-west. This convent 
was very rich, and the advent of Garibaldi was quite 
unexpected by its inmates. On the approach of the 
advance guard at early dawn, two friars rushed to the 
alarm bell in the hope that the French (whose explor- 
ing parties had on the previous evening been in their 
neighbourhood) would come to their rescue. In the 
possession of the abbot was found a copy of a circular 
to all convents, warning the monks to burn or hide 
everything, to prevent the Garibaldians from having 
any necessaries, either for themselves or horses: then 
to “run away till the host of arch-heretics had gone 
elsewhere.” 

The detachments not having all come in as was ex- 
pected, Garibaldi, desirous of pushing quietly forward, 
left during the forenoon for Orvieto, leaving the second 
legion with Forbes in the possession of the convent 
of White Friars, waiting the tardy arrival of the re- 
mainder. Meanwhile, the colonel investigated the 
arena of the convent, which he found to be marvel- 
lously supplied with cooking utensils, the kitchen 
being a “museum”’ of those articles worthy of “ Véry,” 
“Véfour,” or the “Trois Fréres” at Paris. The 
bread on which these friars themselves fed was of the 
finest wheaten flour, and some rich pound-cakes were 
found full of sweetmeats. Their cellars were stocked 
with the finest wines in super-abundance. The dor- 
mitories of the friars were also inspected; in every 
cell was found a bunch of whip cord, each string 
furnished with many hard knots, and which the Padre 
Guardiano explained were called “ disciplines.” 

It is worthy of remark that these “ disciplines,” 
intended theoretically for self-flagellation (to humble 
the spirit and mortify the flesh), bore no evidence of 
ever having been used; in every instance they were 
found covered with dust, and put aside on an upper 
shelf as antiquated appendages to monastic life.* 

During the short stay of the second legion, another 
curious discovery was made in the afternoon. As 
| the colonel was inspecting the bread just baked in 
| one of the convent ovens, a sergeant brought him 

something which he thought looked like caked saw- 
| dust. The sergeant informed him “it was the bread 
which the friars gave to the poor.” ‘This bread is 
for the two dogs,” exclaimed the trembling Padre 
Guardiano; but upon the sergeant insisting, the 
colonel despatched trusty men to ascertain from the 
cottagers if that was the bread dispensed in alms to 
the poor, and the emissaries brought word that such 
indeed was the case. Orders were given to allow the 
friars as much as they liked of the bread which they 
doled out to the poor, while the poor had distributed to 
them the bread of the quality on which the friars 
themselves had fattened for so many years. 
From this convent of the Carmelites, Garibaldi had 
taken with him, as prisoners, the two friars caught 
in the belfry on his arrival, directing his march over 





* These details respecting the Convent of White Friars 


are collected from 


a little volume published in 1850 by 
Colonel Forbes, : 





the mountains to Orvieto. Abundance of provisions 
were cheerfully sent to the Garibaldians bivouacked 
in the low lands to the east of the town. Old and 
young went in crowds to visit the camp, making quite 
a festival of the occasion; and a deputation of ladies 
brought to Annitta presents of fruits and flowers 
tastefully wreathed. 

A very strong feeling of exasperation against the 
two prisoners prevailed in the camp on the arrival of 
the second legion with the news of the discoveries in 
the convent. The usual angel of mercy, Annitta, 
interposed to effect their liberation, alleging that the | 
frand on the poor had been exposed, and the friars 
sufficiently frightened. With a severe reprimand | 
they were dismissed, guarded for some distance from | 
the camp, lest they might be lynched by some of the | 
more violent of the volunteers. 

The situation of the city of Orvieto is very re- 
markable, being perched upon the flat top of a rock 
several hundred feet in height and quite perpendicu- 
lar, except to a small extent on the south-west side. 
With fortifications, even a few field works, the place 
would become a formidable citadel. When Gari- 
baldi diverted his course in that direction, it was at 
once erroneously imagined by the French and Aus- 
trian commanders, he intended making that his 
stronghold and the centre of an insurrection. A 
French column hastened to secure possession of the 
city, which, considering Garibaldi had not occupied 
it,~ 1s not difficult. A few stragglers surprised in 
the place were cut off. The patriots moved from the 
meadows where they were bivouacked, and took up a 
suitable position a couple of miles distant, there to 
wait the attack. This not coming, after a long halt, 
the march was continued in the direction of Perugia; 
but at night, turning to the left, the column deceived 
the Austrians by entering Tuscany. 

Shortly after leaving Orvieto, the lamentable deser- 
tion of the Spanish-American colonel took place: he 
did not go over to the enemy, but he disappeared, 
and with him his adjutant and others of his officers. 
This was the more distressing, that during the dan- 
gers to which he had been exposed with his chief and 
the inestimable Annitta in the South American wars, 
he had always been staunch, but his heart had failed 
when he saw the overpowering hostile hosts accu- 
mulating round the little band of “ Ostinati.” Both 
Garibaldi and Annitta felt keenly this abandonment 
of an old friend and companion. It had, indeed, a 
sad effect on the entire column. 

Though there had been no serious engagement, the 
volunteers had been continually harassed. The 
column was therefore reduced considerably from its 
original numbers. There were two American ships 
lying off the Maremmas of Tuscany waiting to em- 
bark the remnant which might reach that spot. 

Garibaldi, finding the enemy concentrating all 
round him, was rather disposed to take advantage of 
these vessels, but a superior force of Austrians irom 
Florence having intercepted the communication, he 
struck across Tuscany in a north-eastern direction, 
and making his way through the several corps sent 
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to stop him, reached Cortona in time to have the 
laugh at the Austrians, and to enjoy the supper 
| which had been ordered for the imperial troops, but 
which they abandoned, not considering it worth 
fighting for. The whole retreat may be described as 
| “running the gauntlet” between the different corps 
of the enemy, all numerically superior, yet none of 
| them able to stop or defeat the Garibaldians. 
| During the march through Tuscany, an incident 
| occurred very similar to that already mentioned of 
the convent near Todi. In this instance Garibaldi 
| took away all the monks as prisoners. They were 
| released after having for two days accompanied the 
column. In this convent was found another circular, 
| denowicing in unmeasured terms “the insurgent 
| Garibaldi, and the arch-heretic Forbes,” advising all 
| convents to send away or bury anything that might 
be of use to the retreating patriots. 
On appearing before Arezzo, the Austrian garrison 
closed the gates, and again the enemy nearly encircled 
| Garibaldi; but the wily partisan chief dodged them 
| again, striking at nightfall eastward into the Appe- 
nines, whence he looked down upon the repeated 
| flashes of the Austrian detachments firing upon each 
other in the confusion. 
| The march over the Appenines was very severe 
| upon the pursuers, now amounting to some ten or 
| twelve thousand men, for Garibaldi had left in his 
| rear all those who had been attempting to encircle 
him, a portion of whom soon ceased to follow. 

In those barren mountains springs or wells were 
few, and those, as they were left by the patriots, were 
nearly or quite useless. Of the little food for man or 
| beast some was suffered to remain for the enemy. 
Thus the whole track of mountain path was strewed 
with men and horses incapable of further exertion, 
and more sanguinary edicts were issued against the 
** Ostinati,’”” who gave them so much trouble, and so 
little glory. At Citerna it became necessary to rest 
the patriots, there being two extensive convents well 
provided with wine and food; and here an amusing 
little incident occurred. The friars had hidden every- 
thing they supposed could be of service to the Gari- 
| baldians ; with great difficulty flour and wine, wheat 
and peas, were discovered; the latter of which were 
| given to their fainting horses ; but no lights of any 
description appeared procurable, and as light was in- 

| dispensable to prevent the confusion which would be 

|| the result if a sudden move were necessary, the com- 
mander (Forbes) called a corporal, and desired him to 
take a couple of soldiers and collect the wax tapers 
from the chapel. ‘ But, Signora,’’ exclaimed the 
Padre (on his knees and with uplifted hands), “ they 
were the lights of the saints!” “ Well, the saints 
will pass the night in the dark, and to-night we shall 
|| be the saints and have the candles.” Off went the 
|| corporal, who wished nothing better, and the word 
|| flew from mouth to mouth, ‘“‘We are the saints! we 
are the saints!’”? The men were delighted and amused, 
but the horror of the friars may be imagined. They 
had also hidden their oil and stores. 

This halt allowed time for the retreating band to 





be completely hemmed in; but, refreshed with the 
convent fare, the column at nightfall easily made a 
passage through one of the enemy’s detachments, 
and again left them in the rear, proceeding direct to 
St. Angelo in Veda. Here a new Austrian division, 
of several thousand strong, coming from the Umbrias, 
was drawn up on the heights two miles beyond St. 
Angelo, to dispute the road to Urbino, a direction in 
which Garibaldi had no intention of going. And 
here it was that the only serious blow was dealt to 
the column by the Archduke Albert, who commanded 
that corps. Garibaldi encamped in the plain between 
the Archduke and St. Angelo, leaving a few posts at 
the gate of the town and the main guard. A squadron 
of cavalry patroling on the other side of the river 
was drawn into a trap of pursuing some other patrol, 
when the Archduke very cleverly pushed, unper- 
ecived, an infantry force up the bed of the river, then 
very low, and surprised the piquets in St. Angelo, 
but beyond that no further damage was done. 

Garibaldi retired in perfect order up the Appenines, 
and the second legion, with the solitary mountain 
howitzer, covered the retreat. 

Annitta took charge of the wounded, whom she 
never quitted till they were placed in the hospital of 
Macerata two days afterwards. The Archduke was 
by this last move left in the rear with the other 
corps, which had ineffectually striven to stop the 
ever diminishing column, and no hostile forces were 
between it and the republic of San Marino. 

The enemy, however, in accumulated numbers 
pressed forward. On the frontiers of the republic 
Garibaldi halted his little column in a hollow at day- 
break. He himself rode forward to enter into ar- 
rangements with the authorities, giving injunctions 
that no one should move until his return. Instead of 
remaining two hours he remained four, which allowed 
the enemy to come up and surround the halted 
columns. 

On a sudden the attack was made from three 
different sides, and the cavalry, which had never 
been in a satisfactory state since the desertion of 
their South American commander, was thrown into 
confusion, and fell back on the first legion. The 
“ Bersagliert” of the second legion drawn up hastily 
on the crest of the hill nearest to San Marino, covered 
the retreat, but the much cherished mountain howitzer 
was lost. On this occasion, Annitta rode into the 
midst of the cavalry, and, upbraiding them, rallied 
them by her words and actions, and led them back 
against the enemy. Overpowered, however, they 
were compelled to retire. Garibaldi, hearing the 
firing, hurried to the spot, and took up a fresh posi- 


tion. The patriots being now judiciously placed, the | 


Austrians did not think proper to continue the con- 
flict. It was evident, however, that the struggle was 
coming to aclose. Another Austrian division of about 
7,000 men was already posted on the north of San 
Marino, while the pursuers, in large numbers, were 
amassing on the south. 

The little city of San Marino is built on a perpen 
dicular rock, several hundred feet high, only accessible 
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by a rugged and precipitous ascent from the west. 
Resistance could have been made here against very 
large numbers, but there were no provisions in the 
place, neither would Garibaldi expose the inhabitants 
to injury; he therefore determined to disband his 


\| followers, laying down his arms to the republic of San 


Marino, while he, with Annitta, Cicerovacchio, Forbes, 
and a few most compromised, should endeavour to 
penetrate to the coast, five or six miles distant; 
though it was doubtful if Annitta, who had been 
attacked by intermittent fever, would be able to reach 
it. Scarcely had Garibaldi penned an order to that 
effect, when an officer from the Austrian general 
came with proposals nearly similar, and the further 
offer of a passage to America for Garibaldi and his 
family. The chiefs being summoned to ratify the 
capitulation, all agreed that the conditions should be 
accepted, Garibaldi having expressed his desire to 
go back to America. It was, however, fortunately 
recollected by Colonel Forbes that the second legion 
contained some French deserters, who would be shot 
if returned to Rome. Annitta, though hardly able 


|| to rise from her couch, energetically declared she 


would share the fate of the French rather than they 
should be given up. Permission was therefore 


|| demanded that their safety should be ensured by 


returning through Switzerland. This was refused 
on the ground that Rome was the nearest French 
station. With one consent the conditions were then 


|| rejected, and it was decided they should, at hazards, 
|| cut their way through the enemy. 


The council of war called by Garibaldi, and com- 


|| posed of his principal officers commanding, also of his 
|| staff, could only proceed with their negotiations 
|| through the medium of the chief magistrate to whom 
|| the Austrian officer was accredited, the imperial 
|| general could not treat directly with “rebels.” During 


this Annitta lay ill in the only parlour of the little 


|| inn which served as head-quarters. The answer, 


which had been delayed till dusk by this roundabout 





|| proceeding, stated that the officer had not instruc- 


|| tions beyond “that all foreigners will be sent to the 
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| nearest station at the frontier of their respective 
| nations;” Swiss to Bellinzona, English to Corfu, 
French to Rome. 

| Great was the indignation at this reply, and 
| Annitta, though she had been cheered by the pros- 
| pect of returning to her native land, joined in its 
| expression. “Had there been but one Frenchman 


|| instead of twenty-five,” she said, “ we could not give 


him up ;” and declared it was a trap to disgrace the 
| Garibaldians, making it appear they had, to save 
themselves, given over their French comrades to be 


'| shot,—a trap into which they would have fallen but 


for the timely suspicion. An offer from one of their 


|| number to present himself to the Austrian general 


with a flag of truce being rejected, the following 

laconic reply from Garibaldi was transmitted :—“The 

proposals cannot be accepted. Not to compromise a 

| neutral city, we shall withdraw from the place.” 

| Thus the council broke up, not, as has frequently 
happened, each member seeking his own advantage, 








but in a generous and friendly contest for the safety 
of others. It was now dark, and the word was given 
for every one to be at his post at eleven that night. 
In this desperate sortie Garibaldi required none to 
engage except such as didso voluntarily from a point 
of honour. His utmost persuasion could not induce 
Annitta to stay in San Marino, where she, as a female 
and invalided, might have remained unmolested. 
But it was useless. “Have I not shared all your 
dangers and fatigues in South America? Am Inow 
less capable or less worthy?” ‘But your health. 
Your strength will not sustain you!’”? “Then,” 
said the devoted Annitta, “I will die, but I will not 
leave you so long asI live.” So Garibaldi yielded, 
but bitterly to regret that he did not compel her to 
remain in San Marino. Her fever, which was inter- 
mittent, abated somewhat towards the hour of the 
rendezvous, so that she appeared to be less ill than 
she was in reality. 

Ugo Bassi, as a non-combatant, was earnestly ad- 
vised by Garibaldi to take no part in this enterprise, 
but rather to remain in San Marino till the storm 
had blown over. To this, however, he would not 
listen, and Cicerovacchio, though a non-combatant, 
tenaciously adhered to the “ rebels.”’ 

At eleven at night on the Ist August Garibaldi 
with Annitta left San Marino. His words to the 
first legion were few (as usual) and to the effect :— 
* The conditions of the Austrians cannot be accepted. 
Those who prefer can stay, all others follow me.” 
At the same time Forbes spoke in similar terms to 
the second legion; and then each party, led by its 
commander, advanced with fixed bayonets in silence 
and darkness to pierce a way in different spots through 
the surrounding Austrians. As was predeterméned, 
not one shot was fired, and the bayonet only was to 
be relied on. The suddenness of the sortie and the 
audacity of the proceedings enabled the two legions 
to get through the cordon with unexpected ease, 
though in the confusion and darkness they were sepa- 
rated, and each, provided with its guide, made for the 
mountains northward independent of the other. The 
cavalry were less fortunate, for having taken the 
main road, and not having observed that silence 
which was indispensable to success, they were driven || 
back with the loss of their commander. After dawn || 
the second legion fell in with some scouring parties, 
and was severely handled. It was never known how 
many of the first and second legion took part in the 
sortie. The total force in San Marino previous to 
it was 1,800. On the following morning about 900, 
many of whom belonged to the cavalry, surrendered 
as prisoners of war. When on the afternoon of the 
following day, Forbes, Ugo Bassi, and the remnant 
of the second legion rejoined Garibaldi in a valley of |} 
the Appenines, great was the rejoicing on both sides. 
The united fragments did not number 300 men, but | 
they had with them the angel Annitta. Major | 
Hoffstetter had early fallen in with an enemy’s patrol, 
from which he narrowly escaped, and eventually 
found his way to Switzerland, where he wrote the 
history of “ La Guerre Sainte.” 
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The vindictiveness of the Austrians on finding that 
Garibaldi had made his way through their cordon, 
was excessive. Stringent orders were given that 
every man captured should be instantly shot, and that 
every person harbouring the “ rebels,” or neglecting 
to give information, should share the same fate. 
Garibaldi was again on the point of being surrounded, 
but, with his usual tact, he led the handful that now 
remained along the nearly dry bed of a torrent. 
Thus avoiding all roads, he reached the little fishing 
village of Cesenatico, in the evening of the day after 
the sortie from San Marino. So unexpected was his 
apparition at that place that he captured a piquet and 
convoy of the enemy. <A few minutes sooner, and he 
would have taken a general and his staff. 

The excitement of these events seemed to restore 
Annitta to her wonted vigour, but it was fallacious, 
tending only to mislead and to consume the little 
strength that remained to her. On reaching Cesen- 
atico, she, for the first time since leaving Rome, 
passed the night under aroof. Neither medicine nor 
medical attendance were now with the little band. 
Measures of precaution having been adopted, so that 
no one could warn the enemy, Garibaldi prepared a 
few fishing smacks for the venture by sea. 

Towards break of day he rowed out and dropped 
an anchor, upon which the fishing smacks tried to 
haul to sea, but the anchor gave way twice, and it 
seemed as if egress by sea were impossible. At the 
third attempt the anchor held, and the piquets and 
sentinels being withdrawn, all embarked, to the num- 
In the boat of Garibaldi were Annitta, 


| Cicerovacchio and his two sons, two deputies of the 


Roman Assembly, who had followed from San Marino, 


| and a few volunteers. 


While Garibaldi and his companions were following 
the course of the torrents and the mountain woods, 
the imperial detachments were hemming in, and 


| closing round the spot in the valley where the 


“rebels” had last been seen, and were supposed to 


| be concealed. Thus it occurred that a large force of 


Austrians, very near to Cesenatico, had their atten- 


| tion drawn in a direction precisely opposite to that 


where they should have been looking, and it was not 


| till the patriots were in their boat, pulling out to 
| sea, that the imperial commandant became aware of 


their actual position. An hour after their departure, 
Cesenatico. was occupied by an Austrian infantry 


brigade, with artillery and cavalry. An attempt was 


| made to give them chase by sea, but was abandoned 
| after a few hours. Garibaldi’s intention was, if pos- 


sible, to run the blockade of Venice, and join the 


| garrison yet in arms in defence of that city. The 
| little flotilla sailed happily along till about sunset, 
| when the tops of vessels blockading the entrance to 


| abound in that part of the Adriatic. 


the river Po were discovered. An order was given to 
change the course, and in the night for each boat to 
land as near as possible to Venice. 

The boat of Colonel Forbes, without pilot or com- 
pass, during the night ran on one of the shoals which 
He pushed off, 


| hoping to pass unobserved between the vessels of 





war, it being very dark, but the little boat was sud- 
denly boarded by the launcher, and instantly captured. 
When dawn appeared, the shore was perceived 
quite near. Other boats were soon captured by the 
war steamers. Garibaldi, with Annitta, gained the 
shore, as did one other smack—the remaining were | 
never after heard of. Garibaldi ran his boat on shore | 
a little after daybreak, and so little time had he to 
spare, that he could not even save his arms or his 
papers. Taking Annitta on his shoulders, he bore | 
her through the surf. Hastily retiring a little from | 
the coast into the swamps of Comacchio, he advised a 
dispersion of the party in twos and threes; he said, 
“Some may escape ; if we remain together, all must _ 
be captured.”” ‘With Annitta, and one attendant, he 
left the others, and penetrated into the wood. south- 
ward towards Ravenna. 
Ugo Bassi took the direction of Bologna; Cicero- | 
vacchio and his sons, of Codigno. The volunteers in 
the other boat were more fortunate, as they succeeded 
in approaching so near to Chioggia, as to be able to 
join a corps of the garrison of Venice. 
The condition of poor Annitta had by this time || 
become very alarming. Deprived of shelter, food, or 
medicine, with a burning fever and sinking strength, 
Garibaldi carried her till his own powers failed him. 
Resting for a few minutes, a cottage was espied, and 
thither Garibaldi and his attendant bore her ; but ere | 
they reached the much-desired roof they discovered 
that they were carrying a corpse. What a moment 
of agony for Garibaldi! But to remain loitering 





was to peril his own safety, and his life belonged to 





, 


his country. He was compe’ ec therefore to confide 
the last sad duties to the family of the contadino, 
who were in their turn alarmed lest it should become 
known that a “rebel”? had visited their cottage. 
Hurriedly and clandestinely they complied with his | 
desire, and Garibaldi’s beloved and devoted wife re- 
ceived no more honoured burial than a secret inter- | 
ment in the wood. 

The friends of Garibaldi left at San Marino had | 
not been idle. They soon knew of the embarkation, | 
and that some of the boats had gained the shore. | 
The Carbonari of the district were advised of | 
the fact, and a diligent search was made through 
the Ravenna wilderness to find and place him in 
safety. 

His escapes from his enemies were indeed miracu- 
lous. On one occasion, while in a wayside inn, 4 
patrol of Austrians entered, and at a town in Tus- 
cany a party of carabineers passed remarks on him 
within his hearing, and but for some timely diver- || 
sion of their attention he would have been seized. || 
In a small boat he succeeded in reaching the Pied- 
montese territory, where he hoped to be at last in || 
safety, but on his way to Genoa he was arrested as 4 || 
“suspicious person,” at a place called Chianese. By | 
this time he had but one franc piece left. Con- | 
ducted to Genoa, he was safely lodged in a sort of || 
restraint, though not actually in prison. He occv- || 
pied a room at the top of the tower on the right of 
the old Ducal Palace, now the prefecture. After 4 
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| few days he was sent to Tunis, but was not allowed 
| to remain there, and was sent back to Genoa; from 

there he was transferred to the Island of Madalena, 
| where he remained till he was enabled to get to New 
| York. 


declare who he himself was, but pleaded that he had 
promised the lad’s mother to see him safe out of | 
Italy, as she had charged him. The poor man who | 
had been taken from the field implored that the life 
of his son might be spared, as likewise that of his 


| 




















Ugo Bassi and one companion were met and 
arrested on their way to Bologna, and sent thither in 
custody. There they were tried by an Austrian 
court-martial, and condemned to be shot; but the 
papai legate at this juncture interposed, claiming him 

| asa jriest, and the military commander asserted the 
supremacy of martial law. 

Explanations ensued, wherein the legate made it 
understood the Church had no objection to the shoot- 

| ing of the /ayman Ugo Bassi, but not the priest Ugo 
Bassi. Consequently, if delivered to the clerical 

| authorities he would be excommunicated and un- 
frocked, after which he would be sent back to the 
military authorities to undergo his sentence. 

The agreement was made accordingly, and poor 
Ugo Bassi was handed over to the tender mercies of 
the papal legate. 

The formalities of this horrible ceremony, though 
most revolting, should be recorded. The prisoner 
being brought into the church in his robes of priest- 
hood, the mass for the occasion of desecration was 
said, and at certain parts the priestly garments were 
removed from him in the reverse order in which at 
his consecration they had been put on. Lastly, the 
skin on the crown of the head, which was shaved and 
made sacred then, was on his desecration flayed from 
the scalp; also the skin of the finger and thumb 
which had held the sacred wafer was also flayed 
from the bleeding martyr. In this state he was sent 
back to the Austrian commander, by whose order he 
was conducted outside the town to a grave prepared 
for him, and by the side of which he fell pierced by 
several bullets. Nor was the fate of Cicerovacchio 
and his: two sons less sorrowful; they had impru- 
dently, with some of the others from Garibaldi’s 
boat, remained together to the number of eleven. 

They had taken the direction of Codigno, in the 

| hope of reaching Piedmont. Entering a little road- 

side inn about midway, near Codigno, they asked for 
| refreshments. ‘The master was working in a field 
| close by, and a little bread and wine was served to 
| the weary travellers by the young farm servant and 
| the son, a lad of about eleven years. As the party 
were resting, an Austrian patrol arrived suddenly 
and secured them all. In obedience to his orders from 
head-quarters, the officer immediately ordered a large 
grave to be dug, and the whole party to prepare for 
death, including the master who was yet in his field 
] at work, his farm servant, and his son. The entrea- 
|| ties of Cicerovacchio for the life of his youngest son 

would have moved the heart of a stone. He did not 








own and that of his servant, as they were ignorant of 
the Austrian order; neither did they know who the 
strangers were. But all in vain. 

The country people had assembled, and hoping a 


delay might procure clemency, protested against az -|| 


execution in their commune, and without the pre- 


vious religious intervention of the confessor accorded | 


even to assassins! 
Fearing a serious é¢meute, thé officer calmed the 


country people by promising he would rest his sol- | 


diers for a few hours, and in the cool of the evening 
conduct his prisoners to his superior officer some few 
miles distant. The excited populace dispersed under 


this assurance, and just after sunset the patrol de- | 


parted. A few minutes before, discharges of mus- 


ketry were heard; there were no prisoners in their | 
custody ; the fourteen corpses were in one large | 


grave! 


| 
Those captured at sea were less unfortunate tham 


those taken by the soldiers—as the orders from the 


Austrian Field-Marshal had been circulated to the 1 


soldiery only, and not to the marine. 


| 
In the seven boats captured, there were about one 
| 
hundred and fifty persons, and these were sent by 


order of the admiral to the fortress of Pola, in Istria. 


A few days later, Venice capitulated, and all Italian | 


prisoners, by the terms of the capitulation, were libe~- 


rated. An attempt was made to evade the spirit of | 
the engagement, and the Pola prisoners were, aftex | 
two months, marched to the papal city o” Ferrara, | 


and handed over to the papal legate. 


The British consul claimed Colonel Forbes as sees 


as he was brought across the papal frontier, on th. 
ground that he was not a prisoner of the papal, but 


_ of the Austrian authorities, and liberated by the 
terms of the convention at the surrender of Veniee- | 
This claim of the British consul having been mada: | 
good, the other prisoners in the same category wes | 


also allowed to return to their homes. 
From Ferrara Colonel Forbes went to Tuscam;y, 


where he was legally domiciled and had large miningg | 


interests, but was there again made a prisoner. He 


escaped and gained the Piedmontese territory, where |! 


he considered himself safe, having fought with 
them against the Austrians. 
the police at Geneva, and confined in the apast~ 
ments in the Palazzo Ducal recently vacated by 
Garibaldi. After having been transferred fromm 
thence to more than one prison, he was at lengtts 
sent out o: the country under an edict of perpetual! 
banishment. 





But he was seized By | 
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THE BATHS 


OF BROUSSA. 


By Mrs. WALKER, Author of “Throvgh Macedonia.” 


Atmost at the very gates of Constantinople, within 
an easy summer-day’s journey of that much-visited 
capital, lies a region of sylvan beauty, so exquisitely 
endowed with all the charms of the most perfect com- 
bination of mountain, wood, and water, which people 
frequently travel so far to seek and to enjoy, that one 
is struck with wonder at the general ignorance con- 
cerning this sweet spot,—Broussa, on the north coast 
of Asia Minor,—until it is remembered that, with the 
contradiction inherent in human nature, blessings 
easily attained are lightly esteemed, and that a place 
which may be visited any day is rarely visited at all. 
It is not, perhaps, astonishing that the people of this 
country care little for a retreat where elaborate 
toilettes, formal promenades, and incessant visiting 
cannot be the order of the day; that they prefer to seek 
outthe gay, gambling mineral baths of western Europe 
—leaving the healing waters which nature here offers 
| to them almost unnoticed; but it is greatly to be re- 
| gretted that intelligent tourists should so often leave 
| Constantinople without seeing this eminent neigh- 
| bouring city, the cradle of the Ottoman Empire, rich 
in those rural attractions which are most wanting in 
| the far-famed actual capital of the East. The charms 
| of the one do not, however, suffer by comparison with 
the claims of the other: they are widely different. 
The shores of the Bosphorus are bright, sparkling, 
| and graceful; the clear blue water reflecting the 
fairy-like palaces and “ yalis” which overhang its 
depths, the blooming and highly cultivated gardens 
revealed through every opening, the softly swelling 
hills, the glancing caiques, have alla brilliant beauty 
of their own; but people are apt to feel disappointed 
; at the low proportions of the background to this pic- 
ture, and, above all, at the general want of wood and 
| foliage.- Broussa, spread out at the foot of Mount 
| Olympus, and nestling among the hanging woods of 
| its lower slopes, can boast of the grandeur and sub- 
limity of the wildest forest and mountain scenery, 
| with such arich luxuriance of vegetation, such bowery 
| nooks and grassy dells, such tumbling rushing waters, 
such gushing fountains, such giant trees and wonder- 
| ful creepers draping the sides of the dark gorges of 
| the mountain, as I have never seen surpassed. 

Broussa also is infinitely more Oriental in character 
than Constantinople. Here the grand type of the 
genuine Asiatic Turk, comparatively so rare on the 
European shore, is constantly met with; the lofty 
swelling turban flourishes, while the modern fez is 
the exception ; wild beings from the interior of Asia 
conduct long strings of camels laden with the raw 
produce of those remote districts, and the very plants 
by the wayside indicate what I have heard called 
a semi-tropical region. 

My first visit to Broussa, four years ago, with my 
| husband had been so delightfully pleasant that we 





longed to revisit it; but circumstances had obliged | 
us constantly to postpone the hope of this little holi- | 


day, until, fearful that I might never realise it at 
all if longer delayed, I agreed last year to join a small | 
party of friends who were going to Tchekirghé, a small | 
village near Broussa, for the benefit of the mineral | 
waters. A few notes from the journal which I cast | 
during our stay may give some idea of the amount | 
of enjoyment which a visit to that interesting spot | 
cannot fail to procure for a sincere admirer of the | 


beauties of natural scenery. | 


May 8th.—Off at last! The steamer for Broussa being | 
advertised to start at eight in the morning, my husband 
and myself had hurried considerably on our way to 
the bridge, scarcely catching a glance at the pretty 
baskets of fresh young Windsor beans, which, decked | 
and wreathed with scarlet poppies and snowy tufis of | 
elder blossom, were being slowly borne up the steep | 
ladder-like hill of Pera. Threading our way along | 
the narrow lane which is the principal thoroughfare | 
in this quarter, we avoided as best we could the | 
heavily laden animals and the dangerous contact of | 
the flour sacks, and of huge blocks of fire-wood bound | 
to the sides of staggering horses, who seem to pervade 
this particular street; then, turning the corner by the 
little Turkish confectioner’s (where they make such | 
excellent rahatlokoum), we wound ourselves through 
the crowd of Circassians (most of them slave dealers) 
hanging about the neighbourhood of the Tosshaneh 
market-place, and so along the bustling highway to 
that part of it called by the unpoetical name of Box 
Street. Here the open shops on each side are occu- 
pied by the workers in cypress wood, which they 
use chiefly for rough-looking square boxes ; these are 
considered as an infallible preventive to moth, and 
the pungent aromatic smell of the wood on entering 
this neighbourhood is so strong as to be at times quite 
sickening; but to-day we did not perceive it. We 
hastened on to the bridge to find that the Broussa 
boat, which usually starts from thence, was standing 
some way out in the harbour. A caique, however, 
soon took us alongside, and, clambering up the 
narrow ladder of the steamer (an Austrian, and the 
best of the two boats on the line), we have struggled 
through all the inevitable bustle and confusion of the 
moment of departure towards the quarter-deck. 
There are no seats of any kind as yet, but my hus- 
band, aided by our Greek man-servant, has made the 
best possible arrangements for my comfort, and they 
have left in haste, as the bell has ceased to ring, and | 
I am to start on my journey alone. 

Now the anchor is up. The machine palpitates 
and wakes to life with a shudder; the great wheels | 
begin slowly to revolve, and yet there are loiterers || 
still clinging to the lowered steps of the companion- | 
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ladder. The boatmen scream and gesticulate in their 
frantic efforts to regain possession of their passengers 
|| returning to land. The heavy Maltese boat pushes 
its clumsy form amongst the frail caiques, like a por- 
|| poise amid a flock of sea-gulls, scattering them on 
every side. The water tumbles, leaps, dances, or 
|| laps around the sides of the steamer. There are 
|| movement and agitation all around. 
|| The travellers begin to settle themselves and their 
|| property. Amongst them there are some, perhaps, 
|| leaning over the side of the vessel, who perceive 
|| nothing of the confusion around them. In all the 
|| moving picture they see but one small black spot, 
|| dancing on the waves, and fast disappearing in the 
distance. They watch it with tearful gaze: with the 
heart rather than the eye they sce the waving signal 

of farewell; and the sad unspgken adicu, at once a 

blessing and a sigh, follows that tiny speck until it 
| passes out of sight. But there are few of these sad; 
| dened travellers on board the Broussa boat. There 

is no room for sentiment; for the quarter-deck is 
| crowded with most practical-looking heaps of boxes 

and bundles, osier baskets, covered with a stout, 
|| reddish-brown leather, or even with the untanned 
cow’s-hide, and travelling-bags of every possible 
description, from the well-appointed bag in black 
leather, strapped, buckled, and locked, belonging to 
the experienced tourist, down to the native sack, in 
coarse striped cloth of goat’s or camel’s hair, which 
displays by its gaping mouth the hetcrogeneous 
nature of its contents, such as a loaf of black bread, 
a paper of tobacco, some cheese, a candle, a pipe- 
stem, a water-melon, a bunch of raw onions, and a 
few other light and elegant necessaries for the 
voyage. Lying around, also, are several bird-cages, 
a dog in a basket, with its puppies, a miniature gar- 
|| den of shrubs in cases, a good many corpulent 
umbrellas, and plenty of ropes and cords everywhere. 

The native women are spreading out their mat- 
tresses on the flooring of the deck; children, water- 
|| jars, pipes, and provisions, being placed about them 
|| conveniently. An Oriental family is soon comfort- 
ably installed. 

Iam in the Harem division of the boat; but the 
distinction is not strictly kept up, as some gentlemen 
are seated near the entrance without opposition. My 
nearest neighbour on the right hand, who shares with 
me the advantage of leaning against the large heap of 
bedding covered with a crimson rug, is a Nubian, 
dressed in the costume of Egypt, with which évery 
one is now familiar—a large white calico cloak 
covering the head and figure, and the long, thick 
calico veil falling straight from below the eyes, 
Supported by a stiffened, narrow stripe down the 
middle of the forehead. Her dress is scrupulously 
clean, and her only discernible feature, the dark, soft 
eyes, look pleasant and good humoured; but she sits 
very silent, for I think she hardly understands the 
Turkish spoken around her: her familiar tongue is 
the Arabic. A poor woman is crouched on the deck 
close by. In the intervals of conversation she begs 
a little, evidently just to keep her hand in, for she 





soon turns to another subject, or caresses her child, a 
very pretty but sadly dirty little Ottoman, from 
whose dangerous vicinity I shrink as much as cir- 
cumstances will permit. Several other women and 
children are grouped about, and have already com- 
posed themselves to sleep on the mattresses spread on 
the boards. There is an independent youth, also, 
belonging to a party established near, who takes 
intense pleasure in answering his mamma’s repeated 
calls with precipitate haste, in order to brush aggres- 
sively past my crinoline; but they are all quiet and 
friendly on the whole, and the lad’s manceuvres are 
infinitely amusing. 

Another party of Mussulman women has just 
emerged from the cabin. Their appearance excites 
attention ; for three of them are young, and there- 
fore supposed to be good-looking. Stools are placed 
for them; and in a moment they are as thoroughly 
composed as though they had been here for years. 

I am still alone, the captain of the steamer having 
consented to call for my friends off Moda Bournou ; 
and now, as the vessel begins to deviate from the 
direct course, I hear all the people around me wonder- 
ing where we can be going. It is needless to attempt 
explanation, as the distance is very short: in fact, 
we are now nearing the point, and there are the 
caiques shooting from the little stone scala. I see 
turbaned hats; we stop; they dart rapidly along- 
side, and I discover that the large party I had ex- 
pected to join, is melted to four—Aunt Sally, Uncle 
Ben, Colonel G——, and Fanny. Mrs. G@ . 
alarmed for her young children by the threatening 
look of the clouds and the prospective talika journey, 
has given up the idea, and is now, with M. and $., 
watching us from the brow of the cliff at the end of | 
Tubini’s vineyard. Poor Uncle Ben has lately met | 
with a severe fall, spraining his ankle and dislocating | 
his arm; so that he is helped up into the steamer | 
with some difficulty. He is going to Broussa to com- 
plete his cure by the use of the sulphur baths. 

Weare altogether a little party of five, besides Uncle 
Ben’s Armenian servant Joseph. Many regrets for the 
absentees are exchanged as we mect; but yet we make 
up our minds to enjoy our trip thoroughly, and I 
think we may fairly expect “good times.” I know 
that Aunt Sally is a delightful travelling companion. 
She has a quick and keen appreciation of the beauties 
of nature, a determination to make the best of every- 
thing, is perfectly resigned to any length of sketch- 
ing, does not (according to the custom of most ladies) 
invariably predict rain at the moment of starting on 
an excursion, and lastly, as she never fails to admire 
my performances, I of course conclude that her taste 
is perfect. Our two gentlemen are both proverbial 
for their good temper, a special blessing on a journey. 
Poor Uncle Ben, patient as a lamb under his misfor- 
tune, never dims our spirits by complaint, but takes 
things as they come, and sits in a state of quiet enjoy- 
ment of the passing scenery ; while Colonel G——, 
bright, cheerful, and active, an indefatigable and 
clever sketcher, an universal referee, full of informa- 
tion and anecdote, ever on the alert to perform some 
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act of kindness and to promote the pleasure of those 


around him, is the life and soul of our party. 

Now we start again: they put on the steam, and 
as we begin to enter the open Marmosa, the heavy 
rain clouds roll away, the water becomes azure and 
transparent; I see the great blue palaméde fish, in 
shape resembling mackerel, but as large as salmon, 
running races with the steamer; the porpoises are 
rolling about, the people are all chatting cheerily on 
deck, savoury odours, and sounds of preparation arise 
| from the cabin; the steward has brought up the camp 
stools; I am faithful to my travelling bag and heap of 
| bedding, and we all feel ourselves thoroughly in “kief.” 

We are passing the Princes Islands on our left; 
Prinkipo, the most distant of the group; then Anti- 
| gone, bare and uninteresting; and nearer still the 
jagged cliffs of Proti, of flaming red and rich ochre- 
| coloured earth. We pass sufficiently close to distin- 
| guish the buildings on Platé, now known amongst 
| the English as Bulwer’s Island; and, last of the 
|| beautiful cluster, the bold wild granite peak of Ogeia 
towers from the water, desolate, rarely visited by 


| Seem steady, while all other lines of perspective have 





man, the home of cormorants and sea-gulls, who | 


| are circling now in hundreds round its crest. 

We have been called to luncheon in the cabin ; but 
| returned on deck as soon as possible. We turn our 
attention to the long line of noble mountains border- 
|| ing the Gulf of Nicomedia, which are, apparently, 
||. passing before us in a slowly moving panorama. 
|| These majestic and beautifully formed heights, which 
serve as a dreary background to all the views from 
Constantinople southwards, lose nothing of their 


grandeur on a nearer approach. But for the rare | 


spots of soft green which came into view, a few goats, 
a tiny wreath of curling smoke, a desolate tchiftlik 
or two, one might conclude that the whole of this 
vast tract of neglected land is utterly abandoned to 
nature. There, I think, is a scattered hamlet at the 
entrance to a gorge which might be glorious, if the 
swelling uplands were clothed with trees, now it is 
all desolation. Soon we are rounding ‘‘ Armout 
Bournou”’ (Pear-tree Point), named from a solitary 
pear-tree on its summit, and then the scenery appears 
more smiling and attractive; the aspect changes— 
we enter as it were another region, not discernible 
from Stamboul ; we are passing before the northern 
slope of the mountains, their sides become cultivated, 
then fertile and luxuriant: but we forget to notice 
this feature of the landscape any longer. On the 
opposite shore of the Gulf of Mondania, the summit 
of Olympus, in all the solemn majesty of its snowy 
coronal of peaks, towers before us to the sky. I 
observe, although we are yet many miles distant, 
that the range of lower mountains, rising immediately 
behind Mondania, is rich to luxuriance, abundantly 
clothed with wood, in which the soft tint of olive 
groves is distinctly visible, broken by the sharp dark 
point of an occasional cypress ; and 
freshened considerably, as we are passing the roughest 


partof the gulf, and I begin to perceive that the scenery | 





| 
| 


the wind has | have been unable to make even a slight sketch. The | 


the deck: they are not picturesque, but they at least | 


become frightfully dislocated. The trees and houses | 
on the coast, viewed in connection with the masts | 
and cordage of the steamer, are rolling about in the | 
wildest manner. Olympus, too, may be all very well, || 
but I am sadly afraid it bores me. I feel an utter | 
conviction that “there’s nothing new, nothing true, || 
and it doesn’t signify,” and I think—I think—] | 
would rather not think about it, or about anything 

whatever any more. 





| 


I am sitting at length in a talika, in a narow| 
village street, under the glaring reflection of a long | 
white wall; we have landed at the wooden scala of | 
Mondania (the steamer continuing her course to | 
Ghemlik at the head of the gulf); we have passed 
through the large shed which serves as custom-house, 
and after some trouble have succeeded in obtaining 
three talikas and two pack-horses, but we are not off | 
at once by any means. Uncle Ben has been heaved, 
poked, pushed, and pulled with difficulty into his 
vehicle, but when Aunt Sally endeavoured to follow, 
the floor gave way, and she stepped through quietly 
on to the ground: as she said, laughing, “If it 
weren’t for the honour of the thing, one might as | 
well walk.” The driver, a merry, good-humoured 
ragamuffin, with twinkling blue eyes, a mouth ine 
perpetual grin, and about sixteen years old, took the 
occurrence as quite a matter of course; he gota 
large stone and knocked the boards in again ; thea | 
we thought we should start, but no, there is a certain 
amount of shouting to be got through before the | 
baggage is settled on the packs; one heap is formed, | 
and then it tumbles to pieces again; while it is being | 
readjusted, some heavily-laden bullock arabas come 
lumbering along ; they must pass through the thick | 
of the confusion, for this narrow passage is the high 
road, so horses, packs, and baggage are quickly | 
huddled aside to make room, and the building up of | 
our property begins all over again. It is good to 
bear in mind a French proverb, “‘ Tout vient 4 point, | 
& qui sais attendre ;” the business és settled at length, | 
and we leave this burning spot, where I am surea | 
thermometer would have marked 150° at the very least. 
Uncle Ben’s carriage leads the procession, F— 
and myself are in the second, and Colonel G—— in | 
thethird. Our way lies at first along the shore, where 
the cool breeze comes most refreshingly across the 
crested waves, and I return to the conviction that 
Olympus is really very beautiful after all, crowning 
the curve of the lovely bay, with the snowy summit 
which we shall soon lose sight of, for I know that | 
half way across the plain the topmost point dis- 
appears behind the peaks which constitute the second 
region of the mountain; so I gaze at the beautiful | 
picture to the utmost, with great regret that I should | 


colour of the sea on our left hand is an intense Japis 
lazuli, while on our right rises a high hill covered 


is not nearly so interesting as I had fancied it. I | with rich vineyards, mulberry groves, and olive | 
find that I prefer to gaze on the straight boards of gardens. Soon we turn ata sharp angle, and leaving 











| riding astride, taking a short cut through the fields, 


| waiting with cups of pure fresh water, and with little 
| bunches of wild flowers, which they throw into the 
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| carriages, of course in expectation of backsheesh. 


| rest for a few moments at the Durbend, the small 
| station of rural police on the summit of the uss, | 
| about two hours distant from Mondania. 
| bring us little cups of coffee, which are passed to us 
| quite handily through a large hole in the window, 
'| and while we are sipping it a party of Turkish 
| travellers gallops up and stops; it is the Pasha’s 
| harem, our fellow-travellers on the steamer, and 
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the sea-shore, plunge into this verdure, winding 
through a leafy lane, reminding us of Devonshire, 
till we are brought back to the East by glimpses of a 
party of Turkish women, in yashmak and feridjie, 


and by the wayside fountains, where children are 


Somewhere amongst the vines and olive groves, to 
the right of the road, and at a short distance behind 
Mondania, we are told that ruins of the ancient 
town of Apamea may still be discerned, but the 
luxuriant foliage around us, the tall Indian corn, the 
waving vines and leafy mulberry trees, prevented 
our seeing anything of them from the carriage. 

We go very merrily on—the air is full of song, in 
which the nightingale takes a distinguished part, 
and fragrant with the breath of the wild flowers, and 
also, perhaps, with the blossom of some early vines, 
than which I know no sweeter scent; the talikas do 
not shake us more than we expected, and if the 
bottom of Uncle Ben’s conveyance occasionally falls | 
through, there are plenty of stones at hand, and his | 
merry young driver considers it a capital joke to 
have to settle it again in its place. This youth has a 





peculiar fashion of driving, for though we are going 
along at a good pace, he rarely looks at his two | 


skinny little ponies, but sits persistently with his | 
back to them, turning round to laugh and jeer at the | 
driver of our carriage, which is now directly behind. 
It is wonderful we meet with no catastrophe ; I have 
inward unconfessed tremors at many points of the 
road, but nothing worse has happened than disloca- 
tion to our parcels, and now we are all drawn up to 


‘They 


there is the young Khanum herself, mounted on a 


i handsome grey horse and on a European saddle. 
| This is a most unusual sight, and confirms my im- 


pression that she is not of Mussulman origin. The 
effect is exceedingly graceful; she sits admirably, 


| and is evidently quite accustomed to her position ; 
| her black satin feridjie, made very long and closed 
| all down with buttons, forms an excellent riding 


dress, the cape being at the same time slightly con- 


| fined round the waist. As the wind gently raises 
| the soft folds of the stuff, we see a beautiful little 
| blue satin high-heeled boot, and her pretty features 
| are scarcely veiled by the most transparent of yash- 
|‘ maks, wound round her head by a brightly-coloured 
| handkerchief. She is closely followed by a gaudy 


and somewhat disreputable-looking Albanian sais, or 


|| §room, and by one of her female attendants riding 
| astride; the rest are in talikas. I think the young 
_ lady is not sorry to display her horsemanship before 





the Franks; she makes her horse fret and curvet for 
a while at a little distance on the soft turf, then goes _ 
off at a graceful canter down the road infront. I feel 
very small as we resume our jolting progress, and begin 
to descend the other slope of the mountain towards 
the great plain of Broussa, which spreads out before 
us rich in wood and water and groves and park-like 
clumps of trees. We are all ina state of exclama- 
tion and delight at the sight of this luxuriant foliage, 
these leafy trees with their lower branches sweeping 
the ground, so very refreshing to our English eyes, 
wearied with the barren burnt-up hills in the neigh- 
bourhood of the capital. 

We have just reached a second very old stone 
bridge, and »aused to enjoy the distant view of 
Broussa nestling at the foot of the purple mountain, 
partly bathed in its shadow, partly touched with 
golden and ruby light, flashing from dome and 
minaret, from bath and kiosk, then softening to a 
rosy haze as it reaches the plain, and melting away 
in the soft vapours that cling about the distant moun- 
tain ridges. I can faintly trace the castle heights 
overhanging the clustering buildings of the city, and 
the minarets of the Olou Djami catching a sparkle of | 
brightness from out the solemn shadow of the moun- 


| tain ; deep in this shadow a pale bluish tinge, winding | 


and disappearing into its depths, reveals the opening | 
of Gueuk-dereh (the Heavenly Valley). Beyond 
the shadow, far from the clustering dwellings, the 


| sun’s rays linger caressingly and sadly on the deso- 


late mosque and tomb of the unhappy Bajazet, and 
further still, towards the north, a spark of fire flashes 
from the gilded crescent on the dome of Emir Sultan 
Djamissy. The snowy crest of Olympus has long 
been lost to us, but some patches of dazgling white 


| ayer still about the highest visible peaks, and as 


we advance, and the distant city sinks into grey 
shadow, these peaks still flow and sparkle in all ihe 
glorious effulgence of an eastern sunset. 

The bridge near which we have halted must be the 
one built by Niloufar, the beautiful Greek wife of 
Orkhan, whose name is given to this day to the river 
which passes beneath it from out the gorge of 
Missikeny, and spreads its silver windings across the 
landscape. 

We continue our way, ana soon, on the right hand, 
rising considerably above the level of the plain, we 
can distinguish the village of Tchekirghé (the Grass- 
hopper), the first of the line of mineral baths, with 
its immense khan for the accommodation of patients. 
Our plans have been changed, and instead of pro- 
ceeding to the inferior hotel at this village, it has 
been agreed that we are to go to Loschi’s, in the 
Muradyieh suburb of Broussa, where rooms had been 
previously engaged, but the Khanum and her party, 
who had kept near us for the most part of the jour- 
ney, turn off to the right, taking alaneleading upwards, 
and we lose sight of her graceful figure and flowing | 
draperies under a leafy canopy of hanging boughs. 

We pass the baths of Eski-Kaplidja, Kukutlu, | 
Yeni Kaplidja, and others of smaller pretension; we | 
know that we shall see them again, so we take small | 
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note of them now, or of the marble fountains by the 
roadside, framed in the natural setting of leaves and 
wild flowers. Avoiding the picturesque but ill-paved 
street of the Muradyieh, and passing smoothly for a 
short while under the arching boughs of walnut, elm, 
and beech tree, we turn to the right, and see perched 
high above us, on the edge of a grey line of jagged 
rock, our place of rest, a modest-looking rose-coloured 
house, bearing on the sign-board, “ Hétel du Mount 
Olympe, tenu par Joseph Loschi.” We reach it 
very tired and weary, and as we alight at the door 
of this unpretending “‘locanda,”’ we are welcomed by 
the present mistress of the house, Marietta, and by 
yur old friend the waiter, Giovanni Gillardi. 





We are soon installed in some of the best rooms; 
everything seems so familiar to me from my happy || 
visit here four years ago; all is quite the same as 
then—the same scanty but clean furniture, the same 
simplicity about the arrangements, the same people || 
with just a touch of those four years about them, for || 
Marietta is a trifle more buxom and more florid than | 
formerly, and Giovanni, the head-waiter, manager, | 
purveyor, and factotum of the establishment, civil, || 
patient, and active as ever, has a plainer mixture of || 
grey in his dark hair as he stands there in the sala in | 
his best black satin waistcoat, a flaring candle in his || 
right hand, his feet in the first position, bowing, || 
«¢ Mesdames, la soupe est sur la table,” for dinner || 


View of Broussa from the Mondania Road. 











bells and gongs are several steps in advance of the | several members of the sanitary conferences, Russian, || 
Arcadian simplicity of the Hétel Loschi. Dutch, Portuguese, and Spanish, will come shortly, | 
Besides the table, some straw chairs and a chintz ! so that this out-of-the-world spot can offer, during || 
divan compose all the furniture of the dining-hall on | the season, the additional charm of refined and in- |} 
the first floor, but the table-d’héte dinner is excellent, | tellectual society. 
for Loschi himself was a noted “ artiste’? in the | 
culinary department, and his traditions remain, 
| although he himself has quitted the house. | 


May 9th.—A brisk tinkling of many bells dying | 
| softly away in the distance, awoke me this morning: I | 
|| The guests are some of them distinguished men in hastened to the window to seo a long string of camels || 
{| Pera society and elsewhere. There is Mr. F——, | slowly progressing down the winding road in front of i! 

distinguished for his learned and cultivated mind ; a | the hotel. There may have been about forty of these | 


i] gentlemanly “employé” in the Russian service; a | ungainly but picturesque animals, with their heaving 
Russian traveller, and some Germans, all of whom | walk, their awkward feet, humps, red tassels, and un- 
arrived with ourselves to-day ; and we are told that | couth, wild-looking cameleers. ‘They were bringing 
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sacks of corn to be ground at the mill, which stands 
quite near us on the right hand. 

Each camel, as it came up to the great gateway of 
the building, knelt down to be unloaded, then rising 
to make room for a successor, knelt down once more 
a little further off, ranged in a row, to rest, until a 
certain number having been relieved of their burdens, 
they rose, slowly filed off, and disappeared down the 
| road across the little rustic bridge, in the direction of 
| the plain, the music of their bells mingling with the 
| song of hundreds of nightingales, long after the 
| drooping branches had hidden them from our sight. 
| I was glad to see a string of camels once more; they 
'| give such a thoroughly Osiental character to a place. 














On my first arrival in Constantinople, one used often 
to meet the huge animals laden with charcoal from 
the forest of Belgrade, heaving their ungainly forms 
along the high street of Pera, to the terror of the 
horses and, I must confess, the great inconvenience 
of the foot passengers ; but they have almost disap- 
peared from thence, and are, even now, scarce 
in Stamboul; their presence here at Broussa is 
quite in harmony with this thoroughly Asiatic lo- 
cality. 

What a lovely view of the Castle hill from the 
right-hand window of our room! In the foreground, 
the great French flour mill is the prominent object, 
square and gaunt looking, still bearing traces of the 


Turkish Seller of Ices. 


| battering which it received by the masses of rock 
| hurled against it from the mountain-side during the 
|| great earthquake of 1855. On the further side of 
|| the building we can see part of the gigantic black 
|| Wheel, turned by one of the numerous torrents which 
|| Tush impetuously from the gorges of Olympus; and 
|| beyond this mill the road, winding by a mosque 
and turbeh, disappears in the grey shadow of a small 
Turkish cemetery, and comes to view again in the 
warm sunshine of the hill-side; bright figures dotting 
at with cloak, and caftan, and feridjie of every possible 
tint. A school of small children is straggling along 
under the guidance of two mollahs in grey and green 





caftans and snowy turbans; next a party of mounted 


— 





Zebeks, gorgeous a8 macaws; then quiet traders and 
loitering listless women, trailing their canary- 
coloured slippers along the dust. 

The road branches off after leaving the suburb of 
the Muradyieh, the main thoroughfare entering the 
town under the castle heights, which rise abruptly, a 
confusion of grey rock and profuse vegetation ; half 
way up, a long deserted silk factory, propped up by 
powerful beams, is another evidence of the force of 
the earthquake; near this tottering building we see 
some natural caverns amongst the underwood, and on 
the summit of the cliff, the ruins of two ancient 
Turkish palaces occupying each end of the long 
terrace, in the centre of which stands the unpretend- 
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ing wooden “Konak” of the Pasha, beside the 
ruined square tower of the old castle. 

The. principal portion of Broussa.is hidden from us 
by the gentle slope from the foot of the Castle hill: 
we see. only a part of the Jewish quarter, an irregular 
| mass of houses buried in trees; behind this rise the 
| noble forms of Olympus, the peaked summits chang- 
| ing in aspect with every changing cloud—now 
shrouded,in vapour, now flashing out golden or ruby- 
| coloured, now a deep purple or a pale lilac, and now a 
| rugged crest of the faintest dove colour, with some 
| touches of dazzling snow lingering in the deep fissures 
| and amongst the dark pine trees of the second region. 
Breakfast over, we are impatient to set out upon 
| our rambles, and so, while waiting for Colonel G—— 
who had business in the town, Aunt Sarah, F——, 
| and myself determined to employ the time in ex- 
ploring those tempting-looking caves on the hill-side, 
to which we fancy we can trace a little pathway. 
We start therefore under the guidance of an old Jew 
hanger-on of the house, or rather attended by him, 
for we soon discover that he knows nothing of any 
proper way, and that we must organize a kind of 
steeple-chase for ourselves. Turning upwards from 
the broad path leading into the town, we get at first 
into a plantation of young mulberry trees; here we 
wandered for a time amongst the slender boughs, 
admiring the gigantic periwinkles which carpeted 
the ground with dark blue stars, and yet with an un- 
comfortable feeling that we must certainly be trespass- 
ing, and that the old Jew is resigned under protest ;— 


but those caves had to be reached, so, coming to the 
brink of a very steep little path, promising to lead in 
the right direction, Aunt Sarah in advance, we found 
that we had to adopt a primitive and perfectly safe 
method of descent, for to.go down on our feet was 


impossible. The hill-side echoed our laughter as we 
sat down, and grasping firmly at the masses of peri- 
winkles on either side, steered our way one after 
another to the small grassy platform below; the old 
, Jew behind was coming down in the same manner 
with the look of a patient martyr. “Are we not 
|, déli Frangs” (mad Franks), said I, to call.a smile 
upon the poor pale face. ‘“ Zarar yok, Madama” (It 
|, is of no consequence), said he, with grave resignation. 
After all our trouble, having previously been too 
| much above, we found ourselves now equally below, 
the entrance to the cave; we never reached it, and 
after straying into the private garden of an Armenian 
house, frightening and being frightened by a large 
watch-dog, and disturbing a party of people placidly 
seated in a rose-covered arbour, we quietly turned 
homewards by the shortest way we could discover, 
consoling ourselves with the handfuls of lovely wild 
flowers and fragments of glittering stalactites. 

After a little rest we started once more, the Jew 
carrying the sketching blocks. We left poor Uncle 
Ben patiently seated at the window to watch our de- 
parture, and preparing to beguile his captivity by 
taking a sketch of the Castle hill. Another day, 
when he may be able to move so far, we shall place 
him in the jasmine arbour beneath, from which he 





will have a good view of turbaned Moslems, and || 
other attractive “ subjects,’ passing along, while en- 
joying the cool plashing of a tiny fountain in the || 
little hotel garden. We wave our handkerchiefs and 
parasols at the last point visible from the window, | 
and disappear into the Jewish suburb. Here the | 
remarkable cleanliness and brilliancy of the windows | 
of all the houses would have revealed to me the class 
of the inhabitants, had other evidence been wanting, 

for I have always observed in Turkish towns that, 

whatever may be their shortcomings in the matter of 

cleanliness in other respects, the dwellings of the | 
Israelites (as they prefer to call themselves) may | 
always be known by the wonderful brightness of 

their window panes. Several women looked out at | 
us from these windows, their head-dresses, a gauze 
or painted handkerchief, ornamented with a flower 

drooping near the ear. The men wear long straight | 
dresses of cotton, very short in the waist, and a shawl || 
girdle; they mostly adopt the fez, which they bind | 
round the brows with a painted handkerchief. 

At the end of the Jews’ quarter, and before enter- 
ing that part of Broussa inhabited by the Greeks, | 
and immediately beneath the Castle hill, you come || 
upon an open space on the right of the road, where 
the tangling creepers and rubbish are varied by 
masses of fallen masonry and crumbling brickwork. 
This spot is one vast grave, for it was here that a | 
large spinning factory stood on the slope of the hill, 
and was utterly destroyed by the great earthquake, | 
partly shaken to the ground and partly overwhelmed 
by the huge crags detached from the overhanging | 
cliffs: fifty or sixty young women were at work there; | 
every one of them perished, and the bodies have 
never been disinterred. The factory was happily at | 
the time on half work, or more than a hundred | 
persons would have been buried in its fall. 

Leaving this sad spot, we pass for some distance | 
along a raised pathway, covered by the projecting 
first-floors of the wooden houses, supported by high | 
wooden posts: the precaution of raising the path- | 
way is probably taken on account of the heavy floods | 
of water which at times rush tearing down the 
middle of the street, particularly at the season of the | 
melting snows. 

A little further on and I recognise the neat little | 
house where I spent so many happy days on my first | 
visit to Broussa. It looks bright and clean, but, 
being inhabited, I cannot step in as I should like to | 
do, to see again the small terraced garden with its | 
masses of crimson roses clustering round the rippling | 
fountain in the centre. I feel sentimental for 4 
moment, but am sharply aroused to existing realities | 
by the excruciating nature of the path, along which 
Istumble as I hurry after the rest of our party. 

We turn to the left, and are at the entrance of the | 
Bazaars. Here we come to a halt, for all are simul- | 
taneously struck with a most effective “bit” of || 
bazaar scenery—the low shops right and left with 
their stores of brightly-coloured vegetables, heaps of 
fresh spinach, pale green coloketheas, glowing to | 
matas, and bundles of gigantic leeks ; then the cooks’ 
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shops, with well burnished pans and bubbling jets of 
water in the middle of the paved floor; a saddler’s, 
with a great display of ornamental frontlets for buffa- 
loes, richly embossed with gaudy-coloured beads, and 
| high-peaked saddles bound and mounted in brass; 
| the turbaned vendors are lazily sitting on their 
| counters, or lounging in easy conversation with their 
neighbours. All these things are in the soft shadow 
thrown by the high raftered roof; but a few yards 
| further there is a break where the roof ceases, with a 
| downward flat of half-broken boarding (picturesque 
| to the last degree, with its garlands of trailing vine 
| branches), and a golden stream of joyous sunshine 
| pours on a marble fountain, the trunk of a twisted 
elm tree, the drooping thread-like streamers of a 
| weeping willow, and the brightly-dressed figures 
about the primitive “al fresco” establishment of an 
| old coffee seller. This charming bit of light is 
brought out in strong relief by the gloom of the 
further streets of the bazaars stretching away from 
that point in several directions. 

Such a subject was not to be lost, and Colonel 
G—~—, planting himself firmly in the right spot, 
utterly regardless, as such a bold sketcher should be, 
of wondering eyes and gaping mouths, commenced 
work; while Aunt Sally, F——, and myself, attended 
by Joseph, wandered away to see what was to be 
seen, and, after a few turnings, came upon some 
shops of coarse native earthenware. This ware is 
made at Kretaya, and although exceedingly rough in 
execution, is not without merit in the form, and har- 
mony in the colouring; the prevailing tint is a 
bluish-green, with the pattern picked out in black. 
We bought for a few paras a-piece, mugs, ink-bottles, 
salt-cellars, and some ingenious little toys for child- 
ren; after this, we made a descent upon the pipe- 
shops, where the long jessamine and cherry-wood 
stems are set up in bundles against the wall, and the 
smaller wooden pipes, more or less ornamented with 
amber and glass mouth-pieces, and wooden “lulés”’ 
repose in the glass cases; some of these wooden 
pipes are very prettily adorned with a barbaric sort 
of traced pattern in colours. 

Our shopping over, including some strings of cor- 
nelian charms purchased for a few pence, we wended 
our way back again towards the weeping willow, 
which is a landmark where five or six roads meet: 
| we discovered the Colonel, still sketching vigorously, 
|| surrounded by an admiring and appreciative crowd 

of natives. I stationed myself beside him to take one 

or two of the figures. The people behaved very well: 
it is true they leaned oppressively close to my shoul- 
der, and I could not doubt that they made free use 
| Of the leeks and onions which grow here to such per- 
fection; but they were so good tempered that I en- 
dured the infliction with the best grace possible, and 
it was quite amusing to see how anxious each man 
was that his neighbour should not impede our view. 

One ragged individual constituted himself master of 

the ceremonies, lamentably frustrating our efforts to 


ing Zebek, by announcing the fact to the victim, 
in triumphant haste, “ Now, oh! Mustafa, the Tche- | 
lebi is making your picture; stand still!”’ or “ Thra- 
him, my soul! the Cocona is doing your right eye ; 
look round that she may see it well;’’ the effect of 
which of course was that the Ibrahims and Mustafas 
immediately lost the position which we were trying 
to perpetuate, dropped their arms straight down, 
turned out their toes, and looked intensely sheepish. 
But we struggled on, resigned to the inevitable; and | 
when we shut up our books and resumed our progress 
through the bazaars, we had the satisfaction of feel- 
ing that we had furnished the good folks of that | 
quarter with an interesting topic of conversation over 
their pipes and coffee for the next day or two. 
I had undertaken to pioneer my friends towards | 
the Gueuk-derch (the Heavenly Valley), the most 
beautiful of the gorges of Olympus. The way for | 
some distance is not interesting ; you follow an inter- 
minable street of private houses, or rather of their 
garden walls, varied only by the police station, with 
a group of brilliantly bedecked Zebeks and Zaptiehs 
lounging round the gate, and by an occasional foun- 
tain. At one of these, Colonel G paused to take a 
sketch—his attendant Jew holding the umbrella over 
his head. The contrast between the firm attitude of 
the free-born Briton, and the bending, timid air of the 
patient Jew, was irresistible. » I took a note of it in 
my sketch-book; after which, seated on the stone 
ledge round the base of a small mosque, we stopped 
an ice man who was passing, with his ice-pail swathed 
in flannel, and his gay-looking stand covered with | 
tiny saucers and arrow-shaped spoons, and decked | 
with little bunches of flowers. His ices proved to be 
the “ Caimacli doudourma,” or cream ice—a delicious | 
compound of sweet cream, salep, sugar, and rose- 
water, which he served out liberally, heaped up in 
the gold and blue saucers, at the rate of one penny | 
each. A further addition was proffered to our | 
luncheon by a young Greek woman who was passing 
along, carrying in her hand some roses, and a hand- | 
kerchief full of unripe plums: these she insisted on | 
bestowing upon us, and would take no denial: we | 
kept the roses, but, as soon as she was gone, we made | 
over the plums to the Armenian Joseph: the people | 
of this country generally delight in unripe fruit. 
We reached the valley at last, after many a turn | 
and winding, following the course of a rill of clear | 
water which was tumbling and bubbling down the | 
centre of the wonderfully uneven pavement. The 
gorge is fringed on both sides for some distance by | 
the houses of the Armenian quarter; but hastening 
to leave human habitations behind us, and passing 
beyond a little wooden bridge thrown lightly over 
the ravine, turned upwards on the right-hand bank 
along a lovely mountain path (reminding me strongly | 
of a similar pathway in the Desert of the Grande 
Chartreuse) until we reached the neighbourhood oi | 
the mills: they are rough-looking flour-mills, worked 
by a small but impetuous torrent which is guided in 





| Seize the effect of the quiet dignity of some genuine 


its course by a succession of dilapidated and wildly- | 
| old Asiatic Turk, or the lounging swagger of a pass- 


picturesque looking troughs, mounted on high wooden 
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piles, and as it were dripping leaves, sparkling with 
falling drops all over the neglected decaying structure. 
| We stop, but the path goes winding upwards far away 
| among blossoming shrubs and blushing rose bushes, 
round threatening granite crags, and blocks of the 
purest white marble, till it passes out of sight in the 
| vapouring chasms of the noble mountain. 

| The view from the mills of Gueuk-dereh (at the 
| point where the rugged path turns abruptly round 
| the trunk of a large walnut tree) is one of the most 
beautiful about Broussa. The foreground is the deep 
leafy ravine, clothed with every variety of foliage, 
from the great palm, and walnut, and mountain ash, 
whose topmost branches are almost beneath our feet, 
to the soft blossoming elder, the wild vine, the hop, 
the broad-leaved rhubarb, the rich green masses of 
the wild angelica, the thyme, the mint, which spring 
luxuriantly all around. The opposite side of the 
gorge rises dark, and stern, and gloomy; on a small 
plateau, capping a projecting mass of granite rock, an 
| immense cypress shoots upwards, tall and straight, 
casting a long blue shadow over a few irregular tomb- 
stones, which cluster round the grey trunk, and over 
| a party of bright little Turkish children, flickering in 
| and out of the sunshine. A noisy stream of water 
| comes tumbling down from the upper regions of the 
| mountain; far below us, it rushes through the solemn 
| gloom of the deep chasm; as it passes beneath the 
light wooden bridge, it catches some sparkles of 
brightness from between the dense masses of boughs 
and creepers, then loses itself in the darkness of a 
ruined stone arch. Beyond this, some of the build- 
ings of the city appear, embosomed in trees, among 





which white minarets, pink, blue, yellow, and dove- 
coloured houses peep out here and there; and we can 
distinguish the domes and minarets of the Yeshil 
Djami. Then there is a broad space of shimmering 
tints of purple, and rose, and gold-colour, in which 
we make out the rich plain of Broussa, with villages 
and mulberry groves, sleeping in the evening sun- 
light; the panorama finishes with a range of lilac- 
tinted mountains. It is a scene to look upon and to 
store in one’s memory for ever. 

I made a somewhat hasty retreat from this well- 
named “Heavenly Valley,” for being seized witha 
spirit of investigation, I undertook to explore the 
bottom of the ravine. I was getting on pretty well, | 
with the assistance of Joseph, when, crossing a small | 
dyke, I contrived to step, not across, but into the pool, | 
so that on rejoining our party, with my enthusiasm 
for the moment considerably damped, it was decided 
to return at once to the hotel, a distance of two or 
three miles. 

On our road back through the Jews’ quarter, we 
observed the women sitting in groups outside their || 
doors, working. They were mostly making silk | 
buttons, and one and all were busily employed. One | 
delicate, pale, young Jewess was sitting on a couch 
near her window, hard at work; there was a tiny 
baby, whose hammock-cradle, suspended in the door- 
way, was being swung vigorously backwards and for- 
wards—no one apparently setting it in motion. We 
found that the industrious young mother, in order to 
leave her hands at liberty, was moving the cradle bya 
string fastened to one of her feet. I think these much- 
abused people cannot at any rate be accused of idleness. 





THE CREED OF CHRISTENDOM. 
V.—THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS. 


“The third day He rose again from the dead.” 


Tue first recorded word of our Risen Lord to the 
believing women on the Easter morning is this, Ad 
Hail, literally, Rejoice.* ‘The first word to the assem- 
bled disciples, recorded both by St. Luke and St. 
John, is, Peace be unto you. A distinction, which will 
be admitted to be striking, even by those who think 
it fanciful, is here made by the most eloquent of 
Christian teachers. + These salutations, he tells 
his hearers, are addressed to the different natures 
of man and woman. ‘To the woman’s emotional 
nature, stirred as it has been to its very depths by 
grief, the Lord says Rejoice. To man, moulded of 
sterner stuff, and called upon to battle with doubts 





* Xaipere, St. Matthew xxviii. 9. 

t+ “This, therefore, He spake as his first salutation 
after the Resurrection. But to the women, He proclaims 
oy, because they, after their sort, were plunged in grief. 
With a suitable interchange, therefore, He gave Peace to 
the men, on account of the strife; but to the women Joy, 
me account of their grief.”—Chrysost. Homil. in Joannem, 
XXXVi. 





within and opposition without, He who knows what 
is in man, says Peace. 
In the nineteenth century we want the blessing || 


conveyed by this salutation. However it may be 

with others, in the case of educated men that truth 
can scarcely be said to be theirs which they have not | 
made their own, as it were, at the point of the sword. | 
The prelude to receiving the Peace of the Resurrec- | 
tion is belief in the fact of the resurrection. Belief |, 
in this great article of the Creed of Christendom | 
rests upon two things—first, upon a true conception 
of our Lord’s person ; secondly, upon the validity of i 
human evidence. 
I. 
It rests, first, upon a true conception of our Lord’s | 
Person. 
The Christian apologist, in modern days, has too 
often the appearance of challenging the sceptic to 4 
logical wrestling-match beside the Holy Sepulchre, 
in which the victory is to remain with the coolest 
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head and the strongest sinews. We should not begin 
'| by reasoning upon the resurrection as an isolated 
|| fact. We should consider it as the culminating point 
| in a series of miraculous facts, which, supernatural 
|| as they are, are yet, so to speak, the natural accom- 
paniments of one like Jesus. 

For the development of this thought I refer to a 
previous article upon the Incarnation.* I now ob- 
serve that we should enter upon the consideration of 
the evidence for the resurrection of Jesus, remem- 
| bering that it is the evidence for the resurrection, 
| not of an ordinary man, but of one who was sinless, 
| and proclaimed that He was sinless. 

We should remember further that the resurrection 
| of Jesus is the resurrection of one who died miracu- 
| lously. For surely, to every unsophisticated heart, 
| there is something obstinately miraculous in the spec- 
| tacle of that death. He wears the crown of thorns; 
but it is the curse of the earth which is planted upon 
| His brow. He hangs upon the cross; but He is lifted 
up between earth and heaven. He is between two 
thieves; but the judgment-day is anticipated upon 
|| Golgotha. At His right hand and his left are the 
sheep and the goats, the penitent and the impenitent. 
|| The gales of paradise just touch His fevered brow, and 
He opens the kingdgm of heaven to a forgiven sinner. 
The very act of dying is with Him supernatural. 
|| That which Rousseau meant to be, understood rhe- 

torically, ‘“‘ His death is the death of a God,” is 
| literally true. By the three first evangelists we are 
| told that in the very act of dying He cried with a 
|| load voice.t St. Mark records for us the impression 

made by this circumstance upon the Roman centu- 
| rion who had probably seen so many die by violent 

deaths. ‘‘ And when the centurion, which stood over 
| against Him, saw that He so cried out, and gave up the 
ghost, he said, Truly this man was the Son of God.” ¢ 

For this fact, and those simple expressions which 
tell us with one concordant voice that Christ yielded 
up a life which was not taken from Him,$ show us 
that He died willingly, Men talk freely enough 
of dying willingly; but in the case of the very 
suicide the willingness ceases when the act begins. 
Who that has ever seen a man die has not noted 
the struggle, the resistance, the invasion by an alien 
power? When Death comes, he is the King of 
Terrors. The great old English poet|| has well do- 
scribed a dying man. 

“Up to his face from his feet was come 
The cold of death that had him overcome. 
The intellect 


That dwelled in his hearte sick and sore, 
Gan faile.” 


It was not so with Jesus. He was no Prometheus, 
fettered by Force and Necessity. “They bound Him 





* See page 264. 

tT St. Matt. xxvii. 50; St. Mark xv. 37; St. Luke xxiii. 
46. ¢ St. Mark xv. 39. 

§ adijxer rd mveipa, St. Matt. xxvii. 50; éfémvevcer, St. 
Mark xy. 37; St. Luke xxiii. 46; wapéSwxev 7d mvedug, St. 
John xix. 30. . It will be observed that all these expres- 
Sions denote voluntary demission of life. How strikingly 

| does this illustrate the Saviour’s reiterated declarations, 
St. John x. 15, 17, 18! || Chaucer. 





with cords, but He was bound faster with bands of 
His own. His Father's will and mercy, pity of the 
world, prophecies, and mysteries, and love held Him 
fast, and these cords were strong as death.” * There 
was no failure of the intellect. There was no defeat. 
Often has the shout of victory gone up when the 
smoke begins to drift away from the lines, but never 
any shout of victory like that. 

The death upon Calvary was the death of the only 
man who ever died willingly. Let us remember, then, 
that we examine the evidence for the resurrection of 
one who died exceptionally. 

Still further. There were prophetic voices fore- 
announcing the resurrection. It has indeed seemed 
strange to some that St. Paul, followed by the old 
creed, should have spoken of Christ’s “ rising again 
the third day according to the Scriptures,’ + when so 
few passages can be cited which specifically foretell 
it. But wheresoever the sufferings and death are 
foretold, a subsequent life and glory are connected 
with them, which imply the resurrection as their 
condition. “The promise which was made unto the 
fathers, God hath fulfilled the same unto us their 
children, in that he hath raised up Jesus again.” ¢ 

When we consider, then, the person of our Lord, 
the nature of His death, and the prophecies of His 
glory—prophecies which have been fulfilled in so 
many other particulars—we are already disposed to 
say, “‘ Whom God hath raised up, having loosed the 
pains of death, because it was not possible that He 
should be holden of it.” § 


II. 

Our belief in the Resurrection of Jesus rests, in 
the second place, upon belief in the validity of 
human evidence of a certain amount and of a certain 
character. 

It will be necessary for us to traverse, however 
quickly, the weary round of those three hypotheses 
in reference to the Resurrection, within whose iron 
circles unbelief must for ever turn. 

1. On the first of these, that the Saviour was not 
really dead, it is not necessary to waste many words. 
It has been said that the spices with which He was em- 
balmed, and the coolness of the sepulchre in which 
He was laid, revived him from His deadly swoon. ° - 

This hypothesis takes no account of St. John’s 
relation of the piercing of the side. It cannot 
answer the questions which crowd in upon the 
mind. How was the stone removed? How could 
He have passed the guards? ‘There is no doubt 
a strangely exciting moral and spiritual tempera- 
ture, which ripens character with startling rapidity. 
But we may well ask, How could a feeble being, 
crawling like a spectre out of a cavern —the 
tremendous lacerations still traced upon His quivering 
flesh, and His wounds raw and hideous—have in- 
spired His Apostles with heroic courage, persuaded 
them that He was the Lord of Glory, and left with 
His Church that majestic impression of beauty and 





+ 1 Cor. xv. 4. 


* Bishop Jeremy Taylor. § Acts ii. 24 
cts li. 24. 


t Acts xiii. 32, 33. 
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power, beneath which human language seems to bend 
and strain—“ the working of His mighty power, 
which He wrought in Christ when He raised Him 
from the dead ?” * 

2. Passing from this theory, now universally re- 
jected by modern unbelievers, we pass to the bolder 
and coarser hypothesis of recreant Judaism, men- 
tioned by St. Matthew t—that the disciples stole the 
sacred body. This hypothesis alone was advanced 
by unbelievers for many centuries. It is now com- 
pletely abandoned. To answer it fully would be to 
transcribe hundreds of vigorous pages from the elder 
apologists. Omitting, however, all the physical 
difficulties which beset this solution of the problem, 
we may indicate two moral difficulties “which it 
involves, and which are certainly insoluble. 

If the sacred body were stolen, the Gospel of truth 
rests upon a lie. Men talk of the different measures 
of truth in the East and West. { There is a convenient 
ambiguity in the word East; it comprehends the 
lying Chinese, and the Hebrew who was taught that 
“lying lips are an abomination unto the Lord.” If 
there be one virtue that stands higher than another 
on the apostolic list, it is truth (Col. iii. 9). Even 
the Apostle John, with all his calm and tender 
holiness, has nothing soft or effeminate. We see how 
he hated a lie. Our nature is, no doubt, an inconsis- 
tent thing. Men are capable of strange contradictions. 
Yet we can never believe that the preachers of a 
Message which they knew to be false, would have 
placed veracity so high, while conscious of the dark 
secret of a lie, compared with which, that of Ananias 
and Sapphira was a pious and respectable fraud. 
Again, to make men useful missionaries, to make 
them able to persuade others, they must at least be 
in earnest, they must have persuaded themselves. 
This we see in preaching. Who is the most suc- 
cessful preacher? Not the most logical, not the 
most eloguent; but he who belieres, and therefore 
speaks. However much earnestness may be simu- 
lated, there is still some tone that rings hollow. 
Men can no more convert and persuade without the 
honest enthusiasm of conviction, than they can “ rive 
the oak without a wedge, or blast the rock without 
gunpowder.” Ifa man were to tell us that Martyn, 
or Selwyn, or Cotton, or Livingstone, were infidels, 
we should turn away with a smile of contempt. We 





* Ephesians i. 19, 20. Strikingly translated by Barrow. 
“Tt was, indeed, an excessive grandeur of power, an 
energy of the might of strenyth (wepBadrAov peyebos mrjs 
duvépews—evépyera Tod Kpdrous THs ioxvos) which God did 
exert ‘in the raising of Christ from the dead, as the 
Apostle laboureth to express the inexpressible eminency 
of this miracle.”— Barrow, Sermon xxx. 

t St. Matt. xxviii. 11—15. 

t “With us, who belong to races of men who are pro- 
foundly serious, conviction signifies sincerity with oneself. 
But this kind of sincerity has not much meaning for 
orientals, ‘Good faith’ and ‘imposture’ are words which, 
in our rigid consciences, are opposed as irreconcileable 
terms. In the East, there are a thousand subterfuges and 
shades between one and the other. When we shall have 
done with our scruples what they have done with their 
lies, we shall have acquired the right to be severe with 
them.”—RENAN, 253. 





simply assert that the apostles were the most suc- 
cessful missionaries that the world has ever seen, 
because they believed intensely the story which they 
told. Whether that story were true or not, they 
believed it to be true. They could not, therefore, 
have been concerned in any such deception as that 
of which certain Jews, and the Deists of the last 
century, accused them. 

Minor contradictions and discrepancies have been 
alleged in the account given by the four Evangelists 
of the Resurrection. These, even if inexplicable, are 
only a real difficulty to one narrow view of the inspi- 
ration of the sacred writers. In the Gospels there is 
not the hard consistency of a protocol, the passionless 
accuracy of a police deposition. For instance, the 
objection which has so often done duty since the days 
of Celsus—the two angels of St. Luke and St. John, 
as against the single angel of the first Evangelists— 
as if on that day of finished redemption, when for | 
the first time angels were dressed in white, they | 
must be stricken into stone, and stand there like 
carven figures on a monument, until they were | 
counted and written down. ] 

3. The third hypothesis to which I have referred | 
demands a fuller investigation for two reasons :— 

First, because it is not fully treated in popular 
books of evidences. Then, because the fascination of 
a brilliant pen has lately given it an enormous cir- 
culation. | 

It is this. The Apostles and believers were left in | 
utter prostration by the events of Good Friday. Sud- 
denly an impression was produced upon Magdalene’s 
mind that her Lord was risen. There are seasons 
when such impressions become contagious. Her 
fervid belief was taken up by the Apostles. After a 
time, the cry was raised that they should go into 
Galilee. There, on the well-known spots, which 
were haunted by the tender memories of the Gali- 
lean ministry, the seven disciples see Him once again. 
At last, one day they ascended, to the number of 
some hundreds, a mountain in Galilee. The air in 
Galilee is full of strange mirages. One of these 
rose from the mountain-tops. The lineaments of the 
Divine spectre seemed to form themselves. They ex- 
claim that he istaken up in a cloud to God’s right hand, 
while all the while His body is mouldering in Acel- 
dama, or crumbling into dust in some forgotten grave.* 

It is only from a constraining sense of duty that I 
mention this. It is a serious matter to speak of such | 
things. An apologist may raise spectres which he is 
unable to lay, and suggest doubts which he does not | 
answer ; yet I cannot believe that such faintness has | 
entered into any Christian hearts that “ the sound of | 
thisshaken leaf shall chase them” from the feet of their 
living Lord. The faith that is shaken by this romance | 
of cloud-land can scarcely be worth shaking after all. 

Such creations as these are thrown out by strong 





* See the two first chapters of Renau’s “ Les Apétres,” 
whose contents are sufficiently indicated by their head- 
ings:—“ Formation of belief relative to the Resurrection 
of Christ—Apparitions at Jerusalem—Departure of the 
disciples from Jerusalem—Second Galilean life of Jesus. 
—Pp. 1—44. 
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| expectation. But Magdalene and the others went to 
the sepulchre with no expectation. “Some circum- 
stance conveyed to her the impression that He was 
risen.” Yes, but what circumstance? ‘What was it 
that gave joy to the weeping women, changed the 
cowards of Passion Week into the heroes of the faith, 
inspired them with the idea of laying a world at the 
foot of a thorn-crowned king? On Friday, on 
Saturday, to the dawn of Sunday, there lay a heavier 
stone upon the hearts of those simple men than that 
which had been rolled to the door of the sepulchre. 
In the name of God and of truth, what heaved it 
away upon the Sunday morning ? 

This hypothesis might account for a single appa- 
rition to one lonely woman, or even to an excited 
multitude,* not for much more. 

I doubt not that in years which are darkened 
over to some of us by the removal of loved faces, 
we have been tempted to say, “ What would we 
give for two minutes—less than two seconds? what 
would we give for two words—for one authentic look? 
Death would be death no more.” Doubtless some 
—very few—in those moments when the strongest 
among us are so weak, may have mistaken the inner 
yearnings for an outward reality. But this calm un- 
fevered narrative does not tell of two minutes, of 
two words, of one look. ‘ He showed Himself alive 
after his passion by many infallible proofs, being seen 
of them forty days,” not indeed perpetually, but at 
intervals.f 

In the four Gospels there are ten appearances, at 
least, of our risen Lord; there were more, as we 
may infer. Most of these were not merely to indivi- 
duals. One was to the two disciples going to Em- 
mans; one to the Apostles without, another with 
| Thomas; one to the seven on the shores of the 
Lake; one to more than five hundred at once on the 
Ascension Day. t 

These apparitions were not phantom-like. ‘He 
showed them His hands and His side.” — He took 
a piece of a broiled fish and of a honeycomb, and did 
eat before them.”’ § 
They are not unmeaning. Round his apparitions 
Ne weaves a network of Symbols. These symbols 
resemble those of his earthly life. Like them, they 
are obscure, but when we catch the right point of 





* Compare the account of an angel’s appearance to 
several hundred Camisards in the Cevennes at once. It 
happened to the present writer to have made special note 


of this circumstance many years ago. He opened M. 
Kenan’s work “ Les Apotres,” with the full expectation of 
finding it, and was not disappointed.—RENAN, Les 
Apétres, pp. 16, 17. 

t 8: quepav reacapaxovra brravépevos avtots, Acts i. 3. “Non 
perpetuo sed per intervella."— Lengel. “ Crebra enim erat 
€jus cuin illis conversatio per dies quadragintas, priusquam 
ascendebat in coelum: non tamen eis per omnes quadra- 
emta dies continuos apparuerat.”—Aug. De Cons. Evang. 
In. 83, 

{ Itaque apud quatuor evangelistas decies commemo- 
Tatur Dominum visum esse ab hominibus post Resurrec- 
Uonem, John xx. 14; Matt. xxviii. 9; Luke xxiv. 35; 

|| . 15; John xx. 19,24; ib. 26, xxi. 1; Matt. xxviii. 16, 
17 (cf. 1 Cor. xv. 6); Mark xvi. 14; Luke xxiv. 50, 51, id. 
§ St. John xx. 20; St. Luke xxiv. 42, 43. 














view, we trace the outlines of such pictures as no 
earthly pencil has ever drawn. Thus is it with the 
incident of the meal after the miraculous draught. 
No eye once opened will fail to see those inner mean- 
ings—the toil ended, the rest upon the heavenly 
shore, the perfect church, the everlasting feast. 

Not only do we find symbols. There are worps 
of the Risen Lord. And such words! Not like those 
pale pieces of sentiment which are written by the 
so-called Spiritualist—but words that breathe and 
burn; words that are piercing and tender; creative 
words that have moulded the Church and the world 
ever since ; words that have the peculiar, inimitable 
impress of the style of Jesus.* 

I cannot help remarking, too, that there are in 
these chapters the silences and the abstinence of 
truth. For instance, St. Luke’s Gospel is the Litur- 
gical Gospel—the Gospel of the angels ; his heart is 
haunted by the choral echoes that floated round the 
cradle of the Saviour. We owe to him the idyl of 
Christmas. Is there anything of the same sort at 
the Ascension? Do we catch any burst of Hallelu- 
jah as the Lord rises with those lifted hands of his ? 
Are the angels busy with their songs? We know 
not. St. Luke only tells us of two men in white. 
Is this human or divine? If man had invented it, 
all the songs would have been at the Ascension, and 
all the stillness at Christmas. But because it is 
history and not legend, with a tender and Divine 
beauty Christmas has the Gloria in Evxcelsis, and 
the Ascension Day is without an audible hymn. + 

This theory of a period of intense feverish excite- 
ment, which created the risen and ascended Lord, is 
just suited to impose upon enfeebled intellects, which 





* The variety, and yet coincidence, of the Saviour’s 
appearances after the Resurrection, has been well handled 
by a recent writer. “Each has its own characteristic, as 
the colours of the rainbow are distinct; though melting 
into each other. The risen One did not partake of food 
in the presence of Mary Magdalene; instruction in the 
Scriptures was not vouchsafed to Thomas, whose unbelief 
arose from a different source than that of the disciples 
going to Emmaus. Only one appearing was accompanied 
by a miracle; in the others He appears as himself the 
Miracle of miracles. Now his presence glanced past like 
lightning; tien it resembled the pleasant rays of the 
morning sun. With Mary, we see him in his priestly, 
with the disciples at Emmaus in his prophetic, cha- 
racter; while in his appearing on the evening of the same 
day, He manifested himse.f as the King of Heaven; with 
the travellers to Emmaus, He went a distance of sixty 
furlongs; He slowly passed before the women like a vision 
from another world. His appearing to the women and to 
Mary bore the tenderest character; those to the disciples, 
both with and without Thomas, the most composed; 
those to James and to Peter at the sea of Tiberias the 
most mysterious; that upon tlie mountain in Galilee 
(that to five hundred brethren at once, 1 Cor. xv. 6), the 
most sublime; that to the disciples at Emmaus, the most 
human. It is no wonder that John should sum up the 
appearances of the Lord under the general notion of his 
onmeta (John xx. 30), and that the history of these 
various manifestations should at all times have been con- 
sidered one of the most powerful supports of our faith in 
the historical reality of his Resurrection.”—VAn OosTER- 
zER, Com. on St. Luke. 

+ I believe that I am indebted for this thought to a 
lecture by Mr. Dale. 
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believe (if so strong a word can be applied toa languid 
blasé assent with its eternal perhaps) whatever is 
showily written. Pause and examine it for a moment. 
It is literature, not life. Its very colouring betrays it. 
In such pictures the sunshine is always silver; the 
waters are always rippling; the palms are always 
swaying ; the airis always transparent; and the skies 
are always blue—except, indeed, when just at the 
right moment the vapour takes the form of a 
glorified man. There are two words which are 
always on the lips of such men, romance and credulity. 


|| Why should they assign so much to romance—so 


little to common-place, so much to man’s credulity 


|| —so little to his incredulity ? 


From the so-called unhistorical school of St. John 
comes the great canon of evidence. “ If we receive the 
witness of men,” *—that is, as we certainly do receive 
it,—there is an amount of evidence which we must 
accept, unless we would subvert the whole fabric of 
| belief, without which history becomes a deception, 
and life a tangle of perplexity. The hammer of 
criticism will be shivered before it can break one 
splinter from the Rock of the faith, the fact of the 
Resurrection of Jesus.t 


III. 

Let us close this discussion by endeavouring to see 
how the reception of this article of the Creed of 
Christendom brings “‘ Peace” with it. 

It brings peace to the intellect. To every man 
worthy of the name these solemn questions will one 
day or other arise: What am I? Whence doI come? 
Above all, whither do I go? Let us never forget 
that for us as Christians the question turns upon a fact. 

There appeared in France, two or three years ago, 
a philosophical work by M. Lambert, upon the 
immortality of the soul. The writer was but the 
eloquent expositor of a system whose main principles 
he had learned from another. The originator of the 
system worked it out in the following circumstances. 

He was happily married. At last, day and night, 
he heard a hard and hacking cough by his side, 
and saw a hectic burning upon the cheeks of his 
beloved wife. She died. Where should he turn 
| for comfort? As so often happens in lands where 
faith is overstrained, he had lost his faith. He had 
but reason. What should he do? 

He turned to science with passionate devotion. 
He appealed to chemistry and physiology to prove 
that phosphorus is not thought, that their conclusions 
are not inconsistent with the theistic dogma of the 
immortality of the soul. He ended with moral and 
metaphysical speculations. And he came back, after 
|| years of study, to the grave of his bride, with the 

| provisional conclusion that it was not impossible 
that pure and just spirits might meet again in the 
endless years. 

Far be it from the Christian to make little of these 





* 1 St. John v. 9. 

t+ Compare throughout Godet, “Commentaire sur 
L’Evangile de S. Jean,” Parte V., especially the admir- 
ably condensed essay, tom. ii. 659—665. 





‘‘ sublime probabilities,” to found his faith upon the 
wreck of reason. Nothing is annihilated. How 
much less the human person who wills to live! 


Yet it may well be asked whether this philosopher 


took the philosophical and reasonable course. It is 


easy to sneer at those who “ base their belief in the | 


immortality of man upon a legend ;” but is it a 
legend? There is the history, at all events, written 


in simple words, that quiver with life and emotion. | 
A miracle, | 


It is believed by countless millions. 
indeed, it involves, but not a portent. For the 
Resurrection attests a doctrine which is moral, and 


establishes all the articles of Natural Religion. Coming | 
from an age, unacquainted with the laws of historical | 


evidence, it satisfies those laws. 


sics—but not from the greatest masters of historical 
evidence. We may appeal to the noble names of 
Guizot and Niebuhr, both laymen, both men of the 
world; one, at least, by disposition, sceptical and 
destructive. The Resurrection of Christ is a matter, 
not of abstract reasoning, but of historical evidence, 
and the greatest masters of historical evidence receive 
it as a fact. 

But man is not pure intellect. 
to the intellect that peace is given by the belief 
in the Resurrection of Jesus. Let us bring that 
belief to our Bibles, and they are lighted up from 
end toend. He is our Isaac, received again from 
the dead in more than figure. He is the true 
Joseph, sold by his brethren, and from the dungeon of 
death exalted to unspeakable glory. He is the true 


Jonah, over whom all the waterfloods have passed, 
and who comes up again, Himself the sign. He is the 
Paschal Lamb on whom we feast, the first-fruit sheaf of 
the mighty harvest of the holy dead, waved before 
the Lord on the morrow after the Sabbath. 

The great deep of Prophecy lifts up its many 


voices. The dead, who are living unto God, like 
Israel on the great night of deliverance from Egypt, 
“break up, and pass through the gate, and are gone 
out by it, for the Breaker is come up before them.” * 
David's loftiest song finds its literal fulfilment. “Thou 
wilt not leave my soul in hell, neither wilt thou suffer 
Thine Holy One to see corruption.” As in some 
Alpine or Pyrenean valley, when we look up at 
the gorge which we enter at evening, we see the 


shadows gathering upon the base of the hills, but || 


far up the sunlight lingers, concentrated upon the 


snow and glacier, so that from them a lane of light || 


stretches away into the infinite heaven beyond ; 80 
He sees the glory beyond the grave: “Thou wilt 


show me the path of life.”+ Hence there is peace to || 
the sorrowing heart: “Them that sleep in Jesus 
Peace to the yearning 


will God bring with Him.” 
conscience: “If thou shalt confess with thy mouth 
the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thine heart that 
God hath raised Him from the dead, thou shalt be 
saved.” W. ALEXANDER. 


* Micah ii. 13. + Psalm xvi. 9, 10, 11. 
¢t Romans x. 9. . 














And it is not only | 


It is encouraging | 
to find that the utterances of unbelief are heard—too | 
often, alas! from masters in science and metaphy- | 
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IN THE CHOIR. 


On rolled the mighty melody, as though 
A ma:titude passed by— 

A sea of sound and sweetness; here and there 
A clear young voice pealed high: 


A glory crept along the vaulted roof, 
And tinged the old grey stone: 

The sunshine stole it from the windows wnere 
The saints each stood alone. 


Below knelt youth and beauty in their pride, 
Fair as the flowers of June.— 

How did that psalm of strife and agony 
Chime with each young heart’s tune! 


| 
| 





And then the heavy oaken door swung back : 
A woman entered in— 

Wan in the face, and weary in her mien, 
Her garments soiled and thin ; 


And like a blot upon a robe, she stood 
Amid the gorgeous fane ; 

And youth and beauty drew themselves apart, 
And she went out again. 


Still, where the pictured Twelve Apostles stood 
The light came coloured fair ; 
But yet methought those men of Galilee 
Had scarce been welcome there! 
ISABELLA FYVIE. 





SAINT MARGARET OF 


As one looks back into the dim beginnings of 
Scotland’s history, the first great character that 
rises out of the darkness is that of Saint Columba, 
Abbot of Iona at the end of the sixth century. The 
next, at an interval of more than four hundred years, 


| is Margaret, Queen of Scotland, towards the close of | 


| the eleventh. In the long dark blank between them 


| hardly a vestige of what can be called personal 
history. Some characters there probably were, 
missionary priests, or chiefs of conflicting tribes, 
| who did things worthy to have been had in remem- 
| brance, but “they had no poet and they died.” 
Columba and Margaret might likewise have been lost 
| to posterity—certainly the image of both would long 
| ere now have waxed faint and vague—had it been 
| entrusted only to tradition. But they were fortunate 
| each in “‘ having a poet’”’—that is, a biographer, who 
could both appreciate their virtues and record them. 
Columba has been handed down by Adamnan, a suc- 
cessor of his own in the Abbey of Iona, who wrote 
his life some sixty or seventy years after his death ; 
Margaret, by Turgot, her own confessor, who shortly 
after her death wrote in readable Latin some small 
part of what he had seen and known of his queen 
and friend. These books are not, of course, such 
| biographies as those written now-a-days, neither so 
strictly accurate, nor so sharp in outline, nor so rich 
|Indetail. They leave untold many things we would 
| like to know, and tell some that have lost meaning 
\for us. Still they are full of interest. They are 
remarkable examples of the tone of thinking and 
feeling in the day when they were written. They 
are by far the earliest genuine biographies which 
Scotland possesses. They may almost be said to 
| furnish the first authentic facts of Scottish history. 
Instead, therefore, of grumbling with them for what 
they are not, we may well be thankful for what 
| they are, 
It is a noteworthy fact that neither of these two 
VIII—38 
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SCOTLAND. 


earliest benefactors of Scotland were of native origin. 
Celtic Ireland gave us the first, Saxon England the 
second; the one the great Celtic, the other the 
great Saxon saint of the Scottish people. The one 
stants at the head of the purely Celtic period of our 
history, the other at the head of the mixed Scoto- 


; %xon epoch, which she herself inaugurated. Each 
| there are names of kings and dates of battles, but | 


tus in Scotland a local habitation hallowed by their 


;memory. Iona is scarcely more identified with 


Columba than Dunfermline with Queen Margaret. 
The western island has not more royal memories, 
and can scarcely contain more royal dust than the 
romantically-seated eastern town. 


James VI. lived often with his Danish queen before 
he ascended the throne of England; and there is 


still shown the chamber window which let in the | 
first light of this world on the eyes of Charles, their | 


ill-fated son. There stands still unimpaired, after 
eight hundred years, the sombre Norman nave ws:ich 
for three centuries continued to be the burial-place 
of our Scottish kings, with the choir, twice ruined 
and twice rebuilt, under which still rest the bones of 
Robert Bruce. But far older than the palace, older, 
too, than the abbey church, are still seen in the glen 
hard by, on a knoll almost hidden among dense 
trees, crumbling moss-grown walls, now scarce the 
height of a man, which are all that remains of the 
Dun or Fort of Malcolm Caenmore. This knoll, on 
which the fort stood, overhanging precipitously a 
deeply-grooved burn, which underneath it crooks 
into an elbow, seems to have given from its situa- 
tion the name to the town, the Dun or Fort over the 
Linn, or the Fort on the Crooked Linn. That 
tower was the chief abode of Malcolm Caenmore, the 
contemporary of William the Conqueror. Therein 
he received the Saxon Princess Margaret and her 
family when they fled from England before the wrath 
of the Conqueror, and that was the home in which 
they lived together when she had become his queen. 





There stand the | 
ruins of that palace of Scottish kings, in which | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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No other event was more momentous to Scotland than 
that coming of Margaret tc Dunfermline. It marks 
the beginning of a new era. For by her own life, 
aud through her descendants who followed in her 
steps, she changed the whole future destiny of the 
land which adopted her. 

The story you are told on the spot, and history 
confirms it, is, that once when Maleolm “ of the big 
head ’’ was living in that tower, it was told him that 
a strange ship had just cast anchor in a bay of the 
Forth, about three miles off. The king straightway 
sent messengers down to the Forth to find out 
whence the ship came and whom it had on board. 
They brought. back word that the ship was larger 
and better equipped than common ships, but nothing 
more. The king then sent other messengers more 
numerous and of higher rank than the first. These 
were kindly received by the strangers, were struck 
by the taliness of the men and the fair complexion 
and the beauty of the women, and returned to the 
king reporting that they were none other than the 
Saxon Royal line of England, Fdgar Atheling and his 
sisters Margaret and Christina, with their m 
Agatha. 
Northumbrian nobles, who, disgusted with the 
Norman tyranny, had resolved to share the fate of 
the old Royal family. They had sailed for tt 
Continent, intending to take refuge in Hungary, tl. 
native land of Agatha; but a great wind had arisen 


ther 





Vith them were Gospatrick and other | 


| tion northward of ousted Saxons, noble and serf, 


and driven them from their course, and they had been | 


fain to seek shelter in the Forth. The king hearing 
this, hastened to the shore. He was touched with 
compassion for the exiles, as well he might be, for 
he had himself been an exile, and had received muck 
kindness from Edward the Confessor, uncle of Edga1 
and Margaret. He could converse with them, too, 
more freely than his nobles, for he had learnt the 
Saxon tongue during his sojourn in England. The 
king conducted them all to his tower, and entertained 
them there with much kindness. Scotland became 
the home of the exiled princes. In due time Malcolm 
aret for his bride. The dark Celtic king 
large head wed the 


won Marg 


with the high-souled Saxon 


princess with the flaxen hair, said to be the most | 


but it was some- 
thing more than beauty of face and form that en- 
deared her to the hearts of her new people. The 
ocal names of the neighbourhood are witnesses to 
Eve 
time the |} bay on the north side of the Fort 
called 


north side of 


beautiful woman of all her time; 


the impression she made on them. 


her ship cast anchor has been 
Hope. A lar grey 


road between Margaret’s Hope and Dunfex 


still called St. 


tone on the 


Margaret’s Seat, and tradition tells 
how Margaret, wearied 


with journeying f 
Malcol 


fLawrrey y 
The ferry fro 


the Forth to 
on it to rest. 
Lothian side 
Celtic name, 


m’s tower in the 


wh 


} 


m the Dunfermline to the 


of the Forth aft r time lost its old 
and was called fr 
Ferry. No wonder she should have 
of herself ; or of deeper 


interest appears on the whole roll of Scotland's 


left such traces 
> | 


for no name of equal beauty 





from ber the Queen’s | 


mount no more. 


worthies. She opens the line of Scottish queens, ag 
a direct descendant of hers, of as deep interest but 
far other character, closes it—Mary Stuart. 

To appreciate aright the character of Margaret | 
and the nature of her work, they must be looked at | 
the contrasted background of Scotland as it 
was in that eleventh century. "When, in 1057, Mal- | 
colm Caenmore had the crown of Albany placed on | 
his head by the Thane of Fife at Scone, the land he | 
was called to rule was not one compact kingdom, but | 
a number of different tribes as yet unamalgamated, 
and even hostile to each other. Nay, even his own 
Celtic people were divided between the desecndants 
of the gracious Duncan and the faction of Macbeth. 
In Celtic Albany, or the land nort” of the Forth and 
Clyde, the Scottish line of kings had for nearly two 
centuries superseded the Pictish, but probably the 
two peoples were not yet fully united. The eastern 
and northern seaboard, as well as all the islands, were 
occupied by a sea-borne population from Denmark 
or Scandinavia. To the south of the Forth, though 
Lothian, with its Saxon people, had been ceded to 
the Scots in the middle of the tenth century, and the 
Welsh kingdom of Strath Clyde had been absorbed 
early in the eleventh, yet that whole southern region 
ay still unfused, almost unappropriated. Add to 
this, during all Malcolm’s time, the continual migra- 


against 





flying first from the disorders that preceded the fall 
ot the Anglo-Saxon dynasty, then from the terrible 
oppression of the Conqueror. Lastly, numbers of dis- 
contended Norman adventurers were seeking in the 
land of Malcolm larger domains than had been 
granted them by their Norman master. Here were 
elements of discord enough—Pict, Scot, Briton, § 
dinavian, Saxon, Norman, Fleming—a very seething | 
cauldron of corflicting elements, a very Babel of 
strange tongues. The throne of Malcolm, called to || 
rule over these, and to reduce them to some sort of | 
unity, must have been no easy seat. -He was the || 
last of the old and purely Celtic order, and the intro- | 
ducer of the For though the | 
Celtic language was still spoken from Tweed to the | 
Moray Firth, and was still the language of the court, | 
though a prince of the Scottish line was still placed, || 
with the old Celtic 
“stone of destiny” at Scone, yet ancient Albany | 
was on the eve of being nearly de-Celticised—the || | 
end of the Celtic supremacy was at hand. The || I 
Gael in the land of their fathers were to be para- | 





Scan- | 


new or Scoto-Saxon. 


forms, at his coronation on the || 


He who, whether intentionally or not, was the 
uthor of this revolution, the Malcolm of Shake- 
spear’s drama, the son of the gracious Duncan, was & | 
prince of purely Celtic extraction. How he fled to | 
England and returned in time to avenge his father’s 
death, and to wrest his kingdom from the murderer, 
need not be told now, for Shakespear has told it 
But a closer examination of the old chroniclers m0- 
| difi »3 in some important respects the incidents of the 
great Fordun and the register of St. Al- 
dace’ s Priory make Elgin, not Inverness, the scene 


drama. 
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| of Duncan’s murder. They say that he was attacked 


and wounded by Macbeth at a place near Elgin 


| called Bothgowan, the Smith’s Hut, and returned 


thence to Elgin to die. The real name of the famous 
Lady Macbeth was Gruach, through whom her lord 
possessed some real claim to the crown. Again, 
Wyntoun makes Malcolm not the legitimate son and 
heir of Duncan, but a natural son by the daughter of 
a miller near Forteviot. The same chronicler makes 


Macbeth’s rule of seventeen years not that of a 
|| bloody tyrant, but— 


“ All his time was great plenty, 


Abounding both on land and sea, 

Iie was in justice right awful, 

And till his lieges all, awful.” 
Many more variations from Shakespear's version of 
the story might be pointed out. Wyntoun tells us 
that when Malcolm, with Macduff, had reached 
Birnam, he there heard of Macbeth’s superstitious 
belief about the moving wood, and resolved to avail 
himself of it; that ever since that wood has been 


|| called “the flitting wood;” that Macbeth did not 
stay to fight at Dunsinane, but fled over the 


Mounth (the Grampians) and across the Dee to 
Lumphanan wood, in Aberdeenshire ; that there he 
was overtaken and slain, and his head conveyed to 
Malcolm, who was two miles off, at Kincardine 
O’Niel. But though crowned king, Malcolm was 
not at ease. Even the Celtic people were divided— 
some favouring the house of Malcolm, some that of 
Macbeth. To this early part of Malcolm’s reign 
probably belongs an anecdote given by more than 


|| one chronicler, which shows the king’s disposition 


in a favourable light. Having heard on good autho- 
rity that one of his nobles, in whom he most con- 








fided, had plotted against his life, he summoned his 
| vassals to “keep tryst,’ with their hounds, on a 
| certain day at an appointed place, to take with him 
| their pastime in the woods. In the midst of the 
| forest was a knoll, surrounded with thick trees and 
| covered with wild flowers. On this knoll the king 
| took his station, and having dismissed the several 
| nobles with their hounds each to his appointed post 
| in the wood, he stayed there himself, and bade the 
| accused manstay-with him. As soon asthey werealone, 
| the king took the traitor aside to a yet more retired 
| spot, and, drawing his sword, said, ‘I know all your 
| treachery. We are now alone, and on equal terms. 
You have sought my life. Draw now, and take it 
|if you can.” At this the knight was so smitten 
| with contrition, that he knelt down and begged the 
| king’s forgiveness, and at once received it. There is 
| another characteristic story told of the king later in 
| his life. His daughter Matilda, afterwards queen of 
| Henry I., was educated in ‘the munnery of Wilton, 
| of which her aunt Christina, ‘sister of Margaret, 
™ abbess. It seems that Matilda had on some 
| Occasions been seen wearing a veil, or something that 
| looked like one. Anselm was doubtful whether after 
this he could celebrate the marriage. But Matilda, 
when questioned, tola him that she had worn a veil 
in public at her aunt’s command, with no intention 





of becoming a nun, but to protect herself against the 
insults of the licentious Normans. 
once, when her father Malcolm saw it on her head, |; 
he was so angry that he pulled it off and tore it to | 
pieces. 

After Malcolm had secured himself on the throne, 
his life was mainly occupied in wars with the Con- 
queror and his son the Red King. Again and again 
he broke with terrible fury into the ill-fated North- 
umbria, burning, plundering, laying waste, and 
driving off such crowds of captives, that they might 
afterwards be found, one chronicler says, in every 
village and every hut north of Tweed. Not less 
furiously did the Conqueror retaliate ; and at length, 
to spread a wilderness between himself and the | 
troublesome Scot, burnt all the land between the || 
Humber and the Tees “ into somewhat stern repose.” 
It was during one of those border wars in the reign || 
of Rufus, that Malcolm and his son Edward perished 
at the siege of Alnwick. All through he must have 
had a busy, troublous life of it, sweetened only by 
the calm presence of Margaret. For his country was 
seething with change. A twofold revolution was 
going on init. The one side of it arose, as we have 
seen, from the clash of many diverse populations, in 
which the old Celtic one gradually had to succumb, 
and yield its supremacy to the hated Sassenach. 

The other form of the revolution, the ecclesiastical 
one, was not less important in itself, and had far 
more bearing on the life of Margaret. In the civil 
change she bore only an indirect part, by disposing 
her husband to look favourably on her countrymen | 
and their customs, and by preparing a ready welcome 
in the north for all of them who, like herself, were 
driven from England. There is, however, no record 
of any harshness or want of friendliness on her part 
towards the native Celts. "We never hear that im her 
boundless charity she had any regard to difference 
of race; only that the poorer any were, the more 
they drew forth her compassion. 

But to effect an ecclesiastical and religious revolu- 
tion in Scotland, Margaret gave her whole heart. 
The native Church, with its Culdee clergy, she found 
cold and lifeless—deep sunk in worldliness, and little 
able to supply nutriment to a faith ardent and ener- 
getic as hers. ‘To describe fully the condition of the 
Cuidee Church when Margaret arrived in Scotland, 
or even to state clearly who the Culdees were, is no 
easy, perhaps a hardly possible, task; for almost 
all our accounts of them are from the records of that 
Church which was opposed to them, and bent on 
their suppression. These scanty and imperfect no- 
tices of them give little enough footing of evidence ; 
but even these fragments have been, as it were, 
trodden into mire by the feet of innumerable dispu- 
tants.* 





* One party have set themselves ‘to find in these Cul- 
dees nothing but the purest life and doctrine, combined 
with the simplicity of Presbyterian discipline. “Nay,some 
would even seem to antedate the disruption by a thousand 
years, and to find them Non-Intrusionists and Free Churc!- 
men in the ninth century. High Churchmen,.on the 
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But whatever may be the truth about their eccle- 
siastical constitution, it cannot be doubted that a 
deep decay had by Margaret’s time overtaken the 
Culdee brotherhoods. This, however, was but a small 
sample of what had been witnessed on a much 
larger scale throughout the monasticism of the whole 
western Church. Again and again since its first 
institution had the monasticism of all Latin Christen- 
dom sunk into worldly indifference or something 
worse; and again and again had it been quickened 
into new fervour by the zeal of some ardent spirit: 
now Benedict of Nursia, now a Benedict of Aniane, 
again a Berno, founder of the Clunians. 

Throughout its whole history it was ever repeating 
the same ebb and flow. First, fervour, self-abnega- 
tion, poverty, asceticism; then, honour, wealth, 
sumptuous living, indolence, profligacy. The most 





| that is alleged against the Culdees in the eleventh 
| century, even by their enemies, does not nearly 
| equal the charges made from age to age by Church 
historians against the monks of most other parts of 


Europe. In the middle of the eighth century Bede 
gives a picture of the corruption, both in discipline 
and morals, of the Saxon monks and clergy, which 
stands in dark contrast with what he tells of the 
primitive purity which then distinguished the Colum. | 
bite missionaries. But in the eleventh century 
monasticism throughout Europe and in England had | 
been quickened by a fresh revival ; and Margaret was 
come of a race, and had lived under influences, 
which had made her keenly alive to the new fervour. 
She was the granddaughter of Edmund Ironside, 
and the niece of Edward the Confessor. Her father 
Edward, driven an exile to Hungary, had married 
Agatha, the daughter of the Emperor; Henry II. 
and the exiles at the court of St. Stephen had seen 
the work of that great evangeliser of pagan Hungary. 
And after Margaret came to Scotland, Turgot, a 
Durham monk, was her confessor, Lanfranc, the 
great Norman archbishop, her friend and adviser; 
and strange it is to find the learned prelate waging 
the same war against the vices of the Saxon clergy | 








| other hand, make them out to be good Episcopalians, per- 
| fect in their order and apostolic succession, wanting only 
| somewhat in strictness of discipline. From views such 
| as these it is refreshing to turn to the “ Book on the Cul- 
| dees,” recently published by Dr. Reeves, the great Celtic 
antiquary. He there condenses into a short space all the 
| evidence that is extant, giving the original documents. 
Every one, therefore, has now before him the grounds at 
least on which alone a true judgment can be formed. 
One thing is still wanted: that Dr. Reeves or some one 
else well versed in church history and ecclesiastical usage, 
not only in these islands, but throughout Christendom, 
should, as it were, sum up the evidence, and, comparing 
what it tells of the Culdees with what is known of con- 
temporary churchmen in other countries, give, in the 
light of likeness and of contrast, the complete result. 
The first fact which Dr. Reeves makes plain is, that the 
Culdees had nothing to do with St. Columba and his 
Iona Church. The name is found not in Scotland only, 
but in Ireland also, and even in England, at York, and in 
Wales, at Bardsey: in fact, wherever the native Church 
retained any of its original elements unsubdued by 
Romanising influence. The name, it seems, means 
“Gillies,” or Servants of God. To Columba or his im- 
mediate followers, the name is never applied either by 
Adamnan or Bede, or indeed by any writer till modern 
times. It belongs toa set of churchmen of the tenth and 
eleventh, not of the seventh, century. The earliest 
Scottish record of the name occurs in Jocelyn’s “ Life of 
Kentigern,” a work of the twelfth century. Let us dismiss, 
then, the groundless belief that the Culdees were Colum- 
bites or followers of Columba, as we read of Benedictines 
or followers of the rule of Benedict. No doubt Culdees 
were found in the tenth and eleventh centuries in churches 
and monasteries which had been founded by Columba and 
his immediate followers. But though they filled the 
places of the Columbites, they led another manner of life, 
and were of another spirit. The Columbite Church, in- 
deed, acknowledged no homage to the Pope; and its 
Presbyter Abbot was the superior of the Bishop. But its 
rule was strictly monastic, celibate, and ascetic. Columba 
would not allow a woman even to land on his isle of Hy. 
He and his followers were fervent missionaries, under- 
going all hardships to preach the Gospel to heathens. 
They loved knowledge, too, possessed all the learning of 
their age, were unwearied in multiplying copies of books, 
and in teaching others. But this light was trampled out 
|, both in Iona and in the other monasteries that sprung 
| from her by the devastating Norsemen of the ninth cen- 
|| tury. And when the calamity was overpast, and the 
| clergy, towards the close of the ninth and in the tenth 


century, gathered once again tu the ruined churches and 
! 











This at least, besides the natural tendency of monasticism | 
to degenerate, may perhaps account for the state of the 
Culdees in the days of Margaret. For ages they had 
ceased to be celibates; they had little learning, and no 
missionary zeal; but they still lived a conventual life, | 
yet with few rules, and these but loosely observed. | 
Married men were as eligible to be Culdees as single; and | 
though they could not take with them their wives and | 
children into their conventual residences, yet, it would | 
seem, they returned to their families as soon as their | 
period of service was over. The result was, that the 
priesthood became a hereditary caste; and the wealthier || 
priests left the church lands to their sons, and very often 
these were not priests at all, but laymen. Sometimes even | 
the abbot was not in holy orders; but the abbacy became | 
a mere secular dignity. Several well-known Celtic names, | 
as McNab, McPherson, bear witness to their secularization. 
When those wealthy secularists had yet the lion’s share of 
the church property, they left the prior and a few irregu- || 
lar monks, who still kept up a sort of conventual life, to 
perform the church services; for the whole church system 
of the Culdees, it must be remembered, was, however lax, | 
still monastic, not parochial. In the eleventh century 
there were no parishes in Scotland, and no dioceses. The 
Culdee priests lived in humble cottages, grouped together, 
probably, so as to form, as it were, colleges. And althongh 
there may have been a few convents here and there which 
still maintained the older and stricter system of Columba, 
and though there certainly were solitary hermits of severe 
life scattered over the country, yet the general religious in- | 
struction of the people depended in the main on the Culdees. | 
The system itself was in its last decrepitude, and the greater 
part of the church lands were absorbed by laymen. It 
was on this secularized portion of the old institution that | 
the new abbeys, with their regular canons, were founded, | 
when, in the twelfth century, the stricter system of Rome 
was introduced into Scotland by Margaret. These en- | 
joyed the church estates now recovered from their secular 
owners. Beside them, for a time, existed the Culdee prior, 
with his twelve secular priests, as in the kirkheugh at | 
St. Andrews; but bit by bit they dwindled, and were shorn | 
of their rights and lands, tili at last they wholly dis- | 
appeared. Such at least was their history at St. Andrews, 
which seems to have been their chief seat in Scotland. | 
It is not without a pathetic feeling that we trace the | 
gradual ousting and final absorption by the new clergy of 
these Culdees, who were 


monasteries, they practised no more the old austerity. | 





“ Albyn’s earlier priests of God. 
Ere vet an island of these seas 
By foot of Saxon monk was trod.” 
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in England, as Margaret had to carry on against 
those of the Celtic clergy in Scotland. 

The marriage of Malcolm with Margaret was cele- 
brated at Dunfermline, probably in 1070, that would 
be in less than two years after Margaret’s firstarrival 
in Scotland. It was the Culdee Bishop of St. An- 
drews, the second Fothad, who performed that cere- 
mony, or, as Wyntoun has it, “devoutly made that 
As a memorial of their marriage, 


|| Malcolm and Margaret soon afterwards founded in 


'| Dunfermline a church, which they dedicated to the 
|| Holy Trinity. 
|| Norman pillars, still seen there, was probably first 
|| built by them, even if it was enlarged by their sons. 


The sombre nave, with its massy 


This is made the more likely by its striking archi- 


| tectural likeness to the Cathedral of Durham, 
|| founded by Malcolm, just three months before his 
|| death. Margaret founded at Dunfermline a monas- 
|| tery also, which she filled with Benedictine monks 
|| brought from her friend Lanfranc’s Cathedral of 
|| Canterbury. 
|| out of reverence for St. Columba, rebuilt the monas- 


Besides these two foundations, she, 


tery of Iona, which had long ‘lain waste since its 
devastation by the Norsemen. I am not sure that 
any other churches or large benefactions to the 


|| Church are attributed to her. It was not by heaping 
|| riches on the clergy that she won her saintship, nor 
|| could any of her descendants say of her as the first 
'| James of Scotland did of her son David, that she 
|| was “a sair sanct for the Croun.”’ 





And now to turn to the biography which Turgot, 
| her chaplain, has left of his Queen and friend. One 


cannot but feel surprise, that the most recent his- 


torian of Scotland should have failed to recognise 
| the truthfulness and beauty of that narrative. It 
| is thus he speaks of it: “ The life gives us scarcely 
anything to bring before us St. Margaret in her 
fashion as she lived. One cannot help still more 
regretting that there is so little to be found realising 
the nature of her husband.” Even when giving 
some of the details preserved by Turgot, he intro- 
duces them with such phrases as these: “It is 
likely enough that,” “ It is not much worth doubting 
the assertion that.’’ On the other hand, the late Dr. 
Joseph Robertson—in whose lamented death Scottish 
history has lost one of its profoundest investigators, 
and all historical inquirers the wisest and most gene- 


/ rous counsellor —has thus written: “There is no 
'| nobler picture in the Northern annals than that of 


|| chaplain, Turgot. 


St. Margaret—illustrious by birth and majestic in her 
beauty—as she appears in the artless pages of her 
The representative of Alfred and 
the niece of the Confessor, she showed in womanly 


|, type the wisdom and magnanimity of the one, and 


| more than all the meek virtues of the other.’’ 


But 


| it is time now to lay before the reader some portion 


| Joseph Robertson is the truer one. 


of its contents, leaving any one at all acquainted 
with medieval biographers to judge whether the 
estimate of Mr. Hill Burton or of the late Dr. 
I shall give as 
far as possible the words of the original, only con- 


densing them. 





At the outset Turgot tells her daughter Matilda, | 
King Henry’s Queen, that he writes the biography | 
in order that she who could hardly remember her 
mother’s countenance might have before her a 
true image of her character. ‘Far be it,” he 
says, “from my hoary head to flatter in describing |; 
such virtues as hers. I shall state nothing but what 
is simply true, and I shall omit much which I know 
to be true, lest it be not believed.’”” What follows is 
consistent, I think, with this solemn asseveration. 
If it seem too much of an unrelieved panegyric, 
still there is nothing in it but what seems natural in 
that age, or in any age, when writing of one who is 
gone, and for whom the writer had the profoundest 
admiration. The whole has a truthful air about it. 
There is not one miracle—an unusual feature in a 
medizval life—nothing that is not quite within the 
bounds of historic credibility. 

Turgot then tells us that Margaret was come from 
high and virtuous ancestry on both sides. From 
her childhood she was of a sober cast of thought, 
and early began to love God before all things. She 
employed, while still young, much of her time in | 
divine readings, and took great delight in these. 
She was by nature quick to apprehend, faithful to | 
retain, and eloquent to express what she had read. | 
Day and night she meditated in the law of the Lord, 
and like another Mary, sat listening at His feet. 
Such she was before she came to Scotland. Turgot 
hints that her marriage with Malcolm was brought 
about by the will of her family, more than by her 
own, or rather, he says, by the ordinance of God. 
Her heart was in heaven,—she desired the kingdom | 
of God and not the kingdoms of this world. Com- | 
pelled, however, by her station to move in the world, | 
she was not of it. She was faithful in all that be- | 
came a queen. By her guod advice to her husband, 
the laws were executed with righteousness, religion 
was revived, the people’s welfare promoted. 

The church which as we have seen she built in 
Dunfermline, Turgot tells us, was, according to the 
custom of the time, an offering for the salvation of 
her own and her husband’s soul, and for the welfare 
of her children, both in this world and in that to 
come. ‘This church she enriched with many vessels 
of pure gold and silver for the service of the altar. 
In it she placed a rood with an image of the 
Saviour of pure silver and gold, interlaced with | 
precious stones. Her chamber was a very work- 
shop of church furniture. This part of the bio- 
graphy reads like a description of some ritualistic 
English lady’s boudoir at the present hour. But eight 
centuries make some difference in the wisdom or folly 
of these things. There were seen copes for cho- || 
risters, chasubles, stoles, altar coverings, and all || 
other priestly garments and church adornments. 
Her household was in all things well ordered. The | 
noble ladies who attended her were employed in 
working at these sacred vestments. ‘They were 
sober and serious in their lives, after the example of 
their mistress. Men were not allowed to enter where 
they sat at work, unless the queen brought them. 
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All who served, both feared and loved her. Her own 


demeanour was calm and thoughtful: in ali she said | engaged. 


and did she seemed to breathe the air of heaven. 


| of Scotland that took place under Margaret is 
| strongly marked by the fact that not one of these 
| eight children was named after any of the ancient 


| kings or queens of Albany. 


She was very earnest 


about their upbringing. She bade their instructor 
| restrain and chastise them as often as he saw in 


| the younger showing deference to the elder. 


them any levity of conduct, and not spare the rod. 
So they grew up in love and kindness to each other, 
When 


| they went to the solemn service of the mass, the 
| children used to walk behind their parents in the 


| order of their age. 


| aside and tell them of Christ, and of faith in Him, 





according as their age could receive it. She would 
press‘on them the fear of Him, saying, “ Fear the 
Lord, O my sons! for there shall be no want to them 
that fear Him. If you love Him, O my darlings! 
He will give you welfare in this present life, and 
everlasting felicity with all His saints.” Such were 
her fervent desires, her counsels, her prayers for 
them night and day. And onthe whole they proved 
not unworthy of sucha mother. Three of the sons 
were kings of Scotland in succession—the amiable 
Edgar, the fierce Alexander, and the pious David. 
Of the two daughters the eldest, Maud, as Queen of 
England, walked in her mother’s ways, and the in- 


| scription on her monument at Winchester showed 


| “ Mold the god quen.” 


the affection with which the Saxons remembered 


The second daughter, Mary, 


| was married to Eustace, that Count of Boulogne 
| who, with his still more famous brother Godfrey, 
| was among the chiefs of the first Crusade. 


Amid cares for her family and household, cares for 


| the kingdom which she shared with her husband, 





and earnest desire for the reform of the Church, she 
never neglected her own private study of the Scrip- 
tures. Turgot tells how she would often put search- 
ing questions about its meaning to the most learned 
men she could find. He naively avers that he him- 
self was often puzzled by them, and wearied with 
seeking to find fitting answers. As she herself had 
profound insight, and clear power of expressing it, 
the teachers often left her wiser than they came. 

All this anxious study was not only that she might 
save her own soul, but also the souls of others. 
Especially, she was earnest about her husband. He 
probably knew and cared little for these things at 
the time when they were married. But he seemed 
to have been a man of open and noble nature, and 
unbounded in love and reverence for his saintly 
queen. There is a story of him, not told by Turgot, 
but preserved by local tradition. When Malcolm’s 
tower at Dunfermline first became Margaret’s home, 
it was no doubt small and confined enough, and she 
would often go forth from it and seek retirement in 
a cave of the glen hard by. Malcolm noticed this, 
but did not know the reason. So, one day following 


Often she would take them 











her, unobserved, he watched to see how she was 
Some dark suspicion no doubt haunted 


| him, and he was prepared, if he found it true, to take | 
She was the mother of a numerous family—six | vengeance. 
The decisive Saxonising | 


When, however, looking in, he saw | 
her engaged in prayer, all his thought was changed, | 
Returning quite overjoyed, he straightway made tho || 
cave be fitted up for the queen’s oratory. Marks of || 
chiselling are still visible on its freestone sides, and | 
persons not long dead had heard of a stone table || 
having been seen there with what seemed a crucifix || 
graven on it. 

Her influence was, and well might be, great with || 
him, for she drew him, says Turgot, God’s Spirit || 
helping, to the practice of righteousness, mercy, alms- || 
giving, and other good works. From her he learned’ || 
to pray in earnest, and to spend the night watches. | 
in pouring out his heart before God. ‘I confess,” 
says Turgot, “‘I have often admired the wonderful 
goodness of God, when I have seen such fervour of || 
prayer in a king, such earnest penitence in a lay- || 
man.” Within his rougher heart there was a central | 
place which love for Margaret had made gentle and | 
pure like herself. What she disliked he learned to dis- 
like, what she loved he learned to love. The missals | 
she used in prayer and the books she read, these 
he, though he could not read, would turn over, and 
look on lovingly. If any one book was specially dear 
to her, he would gaze on it, and press it, and kiss it. 
Sometimes he would by stealth carry off such a book | 
to the goldsmith, and bring it back to her adorned 
with gold and gems. 

She greatly increased the splendour of Malcolm’s | 
court, and caused both the king and those about him 
to be much more costlily appareled. She encouraged 
merchants to bring from abroad wares of price, 
especially garments of divers colours. These she | 
made the king and his nobles wear, and so greatly | 
increased the pomp of his public appearances. All 
the dishes in which the king and his nobles were | 
served at table, she caused to be either of gold and 
silver, or gilt and plated. When she went abroad, | 
she herself was splendidly attired, not for the sake | 
of show, but because it was becoming in a queen. | 
In herself, says her biographer, she was full of | 
humility, and felt herself to be, under the gold and 
jewels, but dust and ashes. She kept ever before her 
that our life here is as a vapour, and that at the end 
of it there remains the great account. She would 
often ask Turgot to tell her when he saw in her any 
fault, in word or deed. When he did this seldom, | 
she would tell him that he neglected her real good. | 
“Let the just man reprove me kindly,” she would say. | 
The reproofs which most would resent as affronts, || 
she desired for her soul’s welfare. | 

Of all her outward works by far the most charac- 
teristic was her crusade against the corruptions of 
the old Scottish Church. What these were we have 
seen in part, and shall see it yet more. Honest 
though Turgot evidently is, some deduction may be | 
allowed for his view of a Church, alien, and in some | 
things opposed, to his own. But when this has been | 
made, the fact seems to remain that the Culdee | 
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brotherhood were by this time sunk in lethargy and 
corruption. To awaken this dead Church, she called 
together from time to time councils of the native 
clergy. One of these councils is especially eminent, 
in which for three days alone, or with very few of 
her own way of thinking, she contended against the 
defenders of old abuses with the word of God, which 
is the sword of the Spirit.. Where this councu was 
held is not stated, but it probably took place either 
at Dunfermline or at St. Andrews, then the chief 
Culdee establishment in Scotland. Wherever it was 


|| held, Malcolm came with her and stood by her side, 
| and, as he could speak both English and Celtic, he 
| acted as interpreter between them. The points at 


issue do not seem to have been charges of false or 
imperfect doctrine, but rather of corrupt practices, 
and carelessness in religious worship. 

The first charge which Margaret urged against 


|| the Culdees was, that they began to keep Lent, not 


|| first Sunday in Lent. 


on Ash-Wednesday, but on the Monday after the 
The native clergy pleaded the 


| example of our Lord, who fasted only forty days. 
|| “But you fast not forty, but only thirty-six days,” 
|| replied Margaret, ‘“‘ when you have deducted from 


| 


your fast the six Sundays in Lent. Therefore, an 
addition of four days must be made to fill up the full 
measure of forty days.” The Scottish clergy were 
convinced, and conformed to the Catholic usage. 
It is impossible for ritualistic persons to conceive 
how trivial such questions appear to those not ac- 
customed to these observances, and just as little can 
the latter imagine of what paramount importance 
such matters appeared to all Christians in early ages, 
and still appear to many Christians even now. 

The next charge the queen brought against the 
native Church was a graver one. She asked how it 
came that they had ceased to celebrate the Holy 
Communion on Easter day. And the reply of 
those Celtic priests is the same as many everywhere, 
and especially in the Celtic districts of Scotland, 
would make at the present hour. They quoted the 
apostle’s words, ‘“‘ Whosoever shall eat this bread, and 
drink this cup unworthily,” &¢. &c.: therefore, 
because we are sinners, we fear, by approaching 
to that holy mystery to come under the condemna- 
tion. This reasoning would equally, of course, bar 
them from ever partaking of the Communion. And 
so Lord Hailes has interpreted their words to mean 
that they had ceased to celebrate the Communion 
altogether. But for such an interpretation there is 
no warrant in Turgot’s language. The more pro- 
bable suggestion is, that they thought there was a 
peculiar sanctity about the Easter Communion, and 
were kept from celebrating it by some superstitious 
fear. It is likely enough that the reception of the 
Sacrament may have become unfrequent, but not 
that it was entirely abandoned. The reply of Mar- 
garet would do credit to amy modern divine. “If 
all who are sinners are forbidden to communicate, 
then none ever ought to partake. But if so, why 
did our Lord command His followers to do so? In 
the text you quoted, the apostle added, ‘not discern- 





ing the Lord’s body,’ that is, not distinguishing the 
bread and wine of the Sacrament from common food. 
Those who, with all the defilement of their sins upon 
them, without confession of sin and repentance, come 
to the holy table, they fall under the condemnation. 
But those who, confessing their sins and repenting, 
in the Catholic faith, come on the day of the Lord’s 
resurrection to His table, they come not to their 
condemnation, but to the remission of their sins, and 
their healthful preparation for eternal life.” To 
these arguments of Margaret the Culdees made no 
reply, but thenceforth conformed in this matter to the 
rule of the Church. 

Again Margaret charged them, priests and people 
alike, with neglecting the Lord’s day, and working 
on it just as on other days. She showed that it 
ought to be kept holy as the day of our Lord’s resur- 
rection, and that they should do no servile work on 
that day, on which we were redeemed from slavery 
tothe devil. She quotes too, Pope Gregory’s authority 
for the strict observance of it. 

Other abuses, as the use of certain barbarous rites 
at masses, and unnatural marriages with stepmothers | 
and deceased brothers’ wives, she sternly rebuked, 
and they were henceforth discontinued. Such was 
the work done in this three days’ council. The 
authority to which Margaret always appealed, was 
Scripture, and the opinions of the fathers. These 
details are valuable not only as illustrating the 
eharacter and work of St. Margaret, but as throwing 
light on the Culdee Church of the eleventh century, 
or, at least, on the charges which the new Saxon 
hierarchy brought against it. 

But, however much the Culdees, or collegiate 
clergy, may have departed from old austerity, there 
were scattered about in secluded places solitary an- 
chorites, who witnessed against the corruptions of the 
secularised clergy by lives of stern self-denial and 
devotedness. These probably kept alive the light of 
Christian faith in remote places, where but for them 
it would have been lost in surrounding heathenism. 
In the flesh, but not after it, they lived, says Turgot, 
an angelic life on earth. Margaret’s whole heart 
went out to these. She used to visit and converse 
with them in their solitary cells, reverencing Christ 
in them, and asking earnestly for their prayers. 
When they refused any earthly benefit which she 
offered, she would beg of them to tell her some deed 
of mercy or charity she might do. And she set her- 
self to do whatever they recommended, whether it 
was to befriend some poor ones in their poverty, or 
to relieve from their misery some who were down- 
trodden. The way these anchorites are spoken of 
shows that neither Margaret nor her confessor were 
so prejudiced against native Churchmen as not to ac- 
knowledge genuine devotion where it really existed. 

Whenever she walked or rode abroad, crowds of 
widows, orphans, and other wretched ones wouid 
flock round her as a mother, and none went away 
uncomforted. When she had given away every- 
thing she herself had, she would borrow from her 


attendants their fine clothes, or whatever else 
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they had, and distribute them. They knew they 
would receive back their own twofold. She would 
steal from the king things to give away—a kind of 
theft which always pleased him. Sometimes he 
would pretend not to observe such thefts, and then 
catching her with his stolen gold coins in her hand, 


'| would upbraid her jestingly. In that troubled time 


there must have been no lack of persons in need of 


| such a benefactress. Multitudes of Saxon captives 


had been driven from England, and were to be found 
as slaves everywhere throughout Scotland. The 


|| queen employed persons to find out such as were in 
| hardest bondage, or most cruelly treated. She paid 


the ransom of these secretly, and set them free. 


A. P. Taylor, Phot. 


St. Andrews was then becoming more and more 
famous as the resort of pilgrims travelling to the 
apostle’s shrine. For the accommodation of these 
she caused hospices to be built on either shore where 
Queensferry, that the foreigners and the poor, when 


she ordered to be kept all the refreshments they 


who rowed them over the ferry were not allowed to 





take any money from them. 
But amid all this outward activity, while she 


| zealously cleansed God's temple, she was not less | 


| earnest to purify her own soul. “This I know,” 
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Nave of the Abbey Church, Dunfermline. 


says Turgot, “ for I not only saw her outward works, 
but knew the secrets of her heart. For she used to 
open to me her hidden thoughts very unreservedly ; 
not that there was any good in me, but because she 
thought there was. Many times as she spoke she 
has melted in tears, and I, touched with her godly 
sorrow, have wept too. Beyond all mortals I have 


| known she was given to prayer and fasting, to alms- 
| giving and works of mercy.”’ By her excessive absti- 


nence she brought on great weakness and bodily 


| pain. Stern towards herself, she was to the poor so 


| 


tender-hearted she would have given not only her 


into the account given of her vigils, church services, 
fastings, and ministrations to the poor. 


psalms. Then nine young orphan children, quite 
destitute, were brought into her chamber, and these 
on bended knees she fed, out of the spoons she herself 
used, with the most delicate and well-prepared meats 


she was ministering to Christ. Then three hundred 
poor were brought into the great hall, and seated in 
rows all round it. The doors were closed, and none 











they crossed the Firth, probably at North and South | 
wearied with the journey, might rest there. There | 


would need, and servants to attend them ; and, those | 
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Always || 
rising early, she spent some time in prayer and || 
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suffered to be present save a few confidential atten- 
dants, while the king and queen, beginning at oppo- 
site ends, passed round the rows, serving each poor 
person in turn with meat and drink, so serving 
Christ in His poor. Then she passed to the church, 


|| and there, with prayers and tears, offered herself up 


|| as a sacrifice to God. When she came from church 
'| she fed twenty-four more poor, and then for the first 
|| time that day touched food herself, but that so spar- 


| ingly, that never even on ordinary days did she 
'| satisfy her natural hunger. If such was her com- 


mon usage, what must her fasts have been? She 


| kept two Lents each year, forty days before Christ- 


mas, as well as the ordinary Lent. During these 
periods her abstinence was excessive ; the number of 
church offices, the long prayers and vigils, the 











| 


many times a day she read the Psalter, are hardly 
credible. To her ordinary ministrations to the poor 
she added extraordinary ones during her times 
of fast, herself washing their feet and supplying 
them with food. But all this austerity was under- 
mining her frame, and bringing on premature 
decay. As her health declined, she grew more 
and more weaned from the things of earth. The 
psalmist’s words express the breathing-of her inmost 
spirit: ‘“‘My soul is athirst for God, for the living 
| God.” “Let others admire in other saints their 





miracles,” says Turgot, “I more admire in Mar- 
garet her works of mercy. For miracles are common 


|| to the good and bad; pious and charitable works 


| belong only to the good. More rightly should we 


| admire in her those deeds in which consisted her 
| holiness, than those miracles, if she had done any, 
_ which would only show her holiness to men.” In 
| this passage, so remarkable in a medisval biographer, 


| Turgot does not ground Margaret’s claim to saint- 


|| ship on miracles—indeed, implies that she wrought 


| none—but on the sure foundation of exalted Chris- 
tian character. 

In the year 1093, her health, long declining, began 
to fail rapidly. Early in that year Turgot had to 
leave Scotland for Durham, probably to assist at the 

| foundation of that cathedral, of which he was prior. 
Before he left, Margaret called him to her, and began 
| to review her past life. As she spoke she showed 
| deep penitence, and shed abundant tears. “As she 
| wept I too could not keep from weeping ; and some- 
times we were both silent, being unable to speak. At 


|| last she said, ‘ Farewell, I have not long to live; you 


| will long survive me. Two things I have to ask of 
| You: one is, that as long as you live you will remem- 
| ber my soul in your masses and prayers ; the other, 

that you take a loving care of my children. Bestow 
| your love on them ; above all, teach them to fear and 

love God, and never cease to teach them this. When 
, You see any of them exalted high in earthly great- 
| hess, then in a special manner be to them a father 
and a guide. Warn them, if need be ; reprove them, 
| lest fleeting earthly honour fill them with pride, lest, 
| through covetousness, they sin against God, or, 
_ through this world’s prosperity, forget the life ever- 


lasting. These things, in the presence of Him who 
VITI—39 





is now our only witness, I beseech you promise and 
perform.’” Turgot promised, bade the queen fare- 
well, and saw her face no more. 

What remains Turgot gives from the account of a 
priest, who, taking his place as chaplain, remained 


with the queen to the end. This priest, who, for his | 


remarkable simplicity and purity, was much beloved 


by Margaret, became, after her death, a monk of | 
Durham, and used to offer himself up in prayer for | 


her at the tomb of St. Cuthbert as long as he lived. 


“Often,” says Turgot, “do I ask him to tell me | 


about the Queen Margaret’s latter end; and he is 
wont to recount it to me with tears.” In the 
autumn of the year Malcolm with his two elder 
sons, roused by the overbearingness of William 
Rufus, marched with an army into Northumberland, 
wasting that district, and laying siege to Alnwick 
Castle. Margaret, during her lord’s absence, had 
taken up her abode in the Castle of Edinburgh, then 
known as the Maiden Castle. There, in growing 
weakness and worn with pain, she awaited tidings 
from the Scottish army. On the fourth day before 
her death she said to her attendants, ‘‘ Some evil is 
to-day happening to the kingdom of the Scots, such 
as has not happened for manya day.” They heeded 
not her foreboding at the time. Four days after, on 
the morning of the 16th November, the last day of 


her life, feeling some abatement of pain, she entered | 
her oratory to hear mass, and to be strengthened by | 
the holy sacrament for her last journey. The oratory | 


may perhaps have been that small chapel, lately re- 
stored, which stands on the top of the Castle Rock. 





This service over, her suffering returned more in- || 
tensely than before, and she was laid down on her | 


bed to die. 
and she called on the chaplain and the attendant 
priests to commend her soul to Christ. She bade 
them to bring to her the Black Rood, which she had 
always held in greatest reverency. This was the 


The death paleness was upon her face, | 


famous Cross known for ages after as the Black © 


Rood of Scotland, for the keeping of which David 


afterwards founded the Abbey of Holy Rood. There | 


was some delay in opening the casket which con- 
tained it. ‘‘O wretched me!” she cried out, “ shall 
I not be worthy to look once more on the holy 
cross?” When it was brought she clasped and 


kissed it, and tried to sign with it her face and | 


eyes. 
continued to pray, and, holding the cross with both 


Her body was growing cold, but still she | 


hands before her eyes, repeated the 51st (?)* Psalm. | 


At this moment her son Edgar entered her chamber. 


He had just returned from the rout of the Scottish | 
army. The queen, gathering up all her remaining | 
strength, asked, “ How fares it with thy father and | 


brother ?” 
hesitated to tell what had befallen, and answered, 
“Tt is well with them.” With a deep sigh she 


Seeing his mother in her last agony, he | 


said, “ I know, my son, I know. By this holy cross, | 





* The original Latin has the 50th Psalm, but Hailes | 


and most other modern writers have in their works changed 


it to the 51st, a change which the probability of the case | 


almost seems to warrant. 
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by the love you bear me, I adjure you, tell me the 
truth.” He told it all. His father and his brother 
Edward were dead. No murmur eseaped her; but 
lifting up hereyes and hands to heaven, she said, “I 
thank and praise Thee, Almighty God, that Thou 
hast willed to lay on me this anguish at the last, 
and by this suffering to purge me from some of the 
stains of sin.” And then she began that prayer 
which is wort to be said immediately after the recep- 
tion of the sacred elements, ‘‘O Lord Jesus Christ, 
who, according to the will of the Father and with 
the co-operation of the Holy Ghost, hast by Thy 
death given life to the world, deliver me.” As she 
uttered that “libera me,’ her spirit passed to the 
great Deliverer. 

Just as she died, Donald Bane, a brother of Mal- 
colm’s, who had come from the Hebrides with his wild 
caterans to claim the kingdom, laid siege to the 
Maiden Castle. So they had to convey the body of 
Margaret by stealth from the chamber where she 
died, which for centuries after was known as “ the 
blessed Margaret’s chalmer.” They bore it through 
a postern, called by Wyntoun the “west yhet,” 
down the steep western side of the castle rock, and 
so, by her own ferry, to Dunfermline. And there 
they laid her down in the church of the Holy Trinity, 
which she had built, before the high altar and the 
cross placed there by herself. And so, concludes 
the biographer, her body rests in that spot where 
she had so often knelt and prayed. 

Of that body the subsequent story is too remark- 
able to be passed over. Malcolm’s remains were at 
first buried in the monastery of Tynemouth, but seem 
to have been soon after removed thence by his people 
and laid beside his queen in Dunfermline Church. 
In 1246, Margaret was, after due scrutiny, canonized 
by Pope Innocent IV. Soon after this it was re- 
solved to translate her remains from their original 
resting-place, in what is now the nave, to a more 
honourable place in the choir. On the 13th of June, 
1250, King Alexander III., with his mother, and 
many of the clergy and chief nobility, came to Dun- 
fermline. In their presence the relics of Margaret 
were taken from the tomb of stone, placed in a 
shrine of silver, and borne by the hands of princes 
and earls inward towards the choir. When the pro- 
cession had reached the chancel arch, opposite to the 
spot where the bones of Malcolm lay, suddenly the 
shrine, which contained the relics of Margaret, be- 
came so heavy that they could carry it no farther. 
The queen’s body refused, so they thought, a 
more honourable resting-place, unless her hus- 
band’s remains shared it along with her. On the 
suggestion of a bystander, according to Fordun, 
or warned by a voice from heaven, as the Aberdeen 
Breviary has it, they opened the tomb of the king, 
placed his bones also in a shrine, and then, without 
difficulty, carried them both, and laid them in a large 
tomb at the east end of the choir. That tomb, 
covered with its ponderous blue grey slab, is still to 
be seen, but now in the open air, outside of the 
modern choir. Still visible on it are the sockets 





in which once burned the silver lamps that for cen- 
turies were kept lit above her shrine night and day; 
but the tomb itself has been empty for three hun- | 
dred years—type of the oblivion to which Margaret 
has been consigned in the land which once so greatly 
revered her. At the Reformation, the remains were 
thought no longer safe there. The head of Margaret 
was brought to Edinburgh Castle at the desire of 
Queen Mary, but, on her flight to England, it passed | 
through several hands, till at last it found a resting. 
place in the Scots College at Douay. There for a) 
time it recovered its ancient sanctity, and was ex-| 
posed to the veneration of the faithful; but it dis. | 
appeared again, and for the last time, amid the storms 
of the French Revolution. The rest of the remains of 
Queen Margaret, with those of Malcolm, are said to 


| 
| 
| 





have been acquired after the Reformation by Philip 
of Spain. He placed them in the church of St. Lau- 
rence at the Escurial. Attempts have recently been || 
made to have them restored to Scotland, but they, 
too, had disappeared, or could not be identified. 
These details of relic worship and misplaced reve- 
rence it was necessary to give. But these follies, 
the accretions of later ages, ought not to be allowed || 
to obscure the fair memory of Margaret, or to blind || 
our eyes to her real sanctity. What has been told || 
of her above is enough to show that her wisdom was || 
nearly equal to her devotion. Her whole life was 
given almost as much to soften and civilize the rude || 
people whom her husband ruled, as to make them | 
more religious. Two objections may be made to the | 
work she did. She strove, it may be said, to Angli- 
cise, and also to Romanise Scotland. With regard | 
to the first, it is curious enough that Margaret is the 
earliest example of a process which has gone on ever || 
since, and which we see every day before our eyes. | 
For eight hundred years English women have been | 
marrying Scotch husbands and using all their in- | 
fluence to win them over from their national ways | 
to the English feelings and customs. They might 
be forgiven for this if they were all Saint Margarets. 
The Saxon infusion which she brought into Scotland 
must beallowed to have enriched, civilised, elevated | 
the Celtic people. As to Margaret’s introducing | 
Romanism, two things only need be said. First, the | 
native Church was well-nigh dead. She may be) 
excused for supplanting its decrepitude by the ener- | 
getic faith of Lanfranc and Anselm. Secondly, to) 
expect her to be other than she was, to disparage her || 
because she was nota good Protestant in the elev venth || 
century, is to blame her for not being an historical | 
miracle or anomaly. Let us try to see and own || 
essential goodness under all the variety of garbs and || 
even disguises through which in this world itis often 1 
forced to reveal itself. Margaret was a partaker of | 
that divine element which links together all the | 
good of all ages. She had in rare measure that | 
faith which pierces through shadows and enters | 
within the veil,—that strong hold on the eternal | 
world which is the. only true lever for moving, this } 
one. || 
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Ir was not left to this restless and fevered cen- 
tury to discover the healthy and purifying influ- 
ence of loneliness and rest. "When the Apostles re- 


great evangelistic journey, “ He took them and went 
aside privately into a desert place ;”’ and after Elijah’s 
tragic and stormy conflict with the priests of Baal, 
the prophet went away into the wilderness, and spent 
six weeks among the solitudes of Horeb. 

The physical benefits which come from a month 
among the mountains or by the sea, are obvious; 
but summer holidays may have other uses which, 








| perhaps, are not so often thought of. Apart alto- 
gether from any direct intention to employ the plea- 
sant leisure for the highest ends, most men are the 
A precocious child, after reading the 

inscriptions in a churchyard, which recorded the 

| incomparable virtues of the dead lying beneath, won- 
|| dered where they buried all the bad people; and I 
| have often wondered, when away from home, where 
| the ill-tempered and irritable people go for their 
| holiday. How genial every one seems to be on a 
| Rhine steamer! Who was ever known to be out of 
temper on Loch Katrine? Meet aman at the Furca, 
and walk with him to the Grimsel, and you are sure 
| to find him one of the most kindly of the human race. 
| Share a carriage to Inverary with people you chance 
| to meet at Oban, and you think it would be charming 
| to travel with them fora month. Extortionate bills 
and rainy weather may ruffle the temper for a mo- 
ment, but so far as I have observed, if a “‘ tourist 
| ticket” is ever issued to a cantankerous man (of 
| which I have serious doubts), he no sooner gets it into 
his waistcoat pocket than it acts like a charm. If 
| we could only keep some of our acquaintances always 
on the top of a Highland coach, or crossing Swiss 
passes, or climbing Welsh hills, what a happy thing 

| it would be for them—and for us! No theological 
| reading does them half as much good as “‘ Murray” 
| or * Baedecker,” and a volume of “‘ Black” is more 

| useful to them than a score of sermons. 


| From the very beginning of the world man needed 
rest, as much for his intellect and heart as for his 
body. Among the Jews the weekly Sabbath was 
| literally a weekly rest, in commemoration of the rest 
| of God after the creation of the world. Inthe fourth 
commandment there is nothing about worship either 
_ public or private, and the keeping holy of the Sab- 
| bath day consisted originally in mere absence from 
| work. No doubt part of the day was always spent by 
| devout men in meditation on the greatness of Jehovah, 
_ and on the wonderful history and glorious hopes of 
_ the descendants of Abraham ; and part of itin talking 
to children about the dark times in Egypt, and about 
the giving of the law, and about famous warriors and 
prophets, “of whom the world was not worthy ;” 
but till synagogues were established in every part of 
| the country after the captivity, there were no regular 





turned to Christ, excited and weary, after their first | 
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weekly assemblies for listening to the reading and 
exposition of the Scriptures and for uniting in com- 
mon prayer. When the people were rebuked for 
breaking the fourth commandment, they were rebuked 
not because they kept away from “ church,” but be- 
cause they did their ordinary work on the Sabbath of 
the Lord. The moral uses of the day were largely 
secured by keeping it simply as a day of rest. 

Among ourselves, week by week, a nobler event is 
commemorated, and commemorated in a nobler way. 
The Jewish Sabbath celebrated the final victory of 
the divine wisdom and power over the ancient chaos, 
and the divine joy over the perfected beauty and 
order of the material world; the Christian Sunday 
celebrates the commencement of the great struggle of 
the risen Christ with the evil and misery of the 
human race. The Jewish Sabbath was the last day 
of the week, and was a rest from past work; the 
Christian Sunday is the first day of the week, and is 
a rest in anticipation of coming toil. The one looked 
back to the consummation of accomplished labours ; 
the other looks forward, and gives strength for 
labours yet to come. But the instinct of the Church 
in fencing the Sunday from common work and com- 
mon care is true and just. The day should be, as far 
as possible, a day of quietness and peace. Attend- 
ance on public worship, though the chief duty of the 
Sunday, is not its sole use; and when the excitement 
and labour of the week are continued, though in a 
different form, on the day of rest, some of its most 
precious benefits are altogether missed. 

Years ago I remember hearing an excellent mi- 
nister, not distinguished for intellectual vigour, pray 
on Sunday morning that on that day his congrega- 
tion might have “ intellectual repose.”” I mockingly 
thought that, so far as the good man’s own sermons 
were concerned, there was no danger of the repose 
being disturbed, and that it-would have been better 
if he had prayed for intellectual activity. I have 
grown wiser’ since then, and have come to believe 
that what many men really want on Sunday, if the 
Sunday is to make them better and stronger for the 
week, is for the brain and heart to have rest. For 
the young, the strong, and the speculative, preaching 
cannot have too much of vigorous and stimulating 
thought in it; but there are many weary, sorrowful 
people to whom a preacher renders the most efficient 
service by causing them to “lie down in green pas- 
tures,’ and leading them “ beside the still waters.” 
Perhaps the power to win the thoughts of the anxious 
away from their troubles, and to soothe the irritated | 
and the fretful, is quite as rare as the power of 
strenuous argument or vehement appeal. 

Our summer holidays, like our Sundays, should 
give us rest. The month away from home should be 
the Sabbatic month of the year. The hurrying, eager, 
unquiet way in which many people spend their holi- | 
day, the passion to see everything that is praised in | 
the Guide-book, and to “do” everything that ought | 
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to be “ done,” the long weary journeys in close rail- 
way carriages, the evenings in crowded coffee-rooms, 
are very remote from that ideal peace and tranquillity 
which most of us need quite as much as change of 
scene and physical exercise. In our common life 
“the world is too much with us.” Wisdom 


“ Oft seeks to sweet retired solitude, 
Where, with her best nurse, Contemplation, 
She plumes her feathers, and lets grow her wings, 
That, in the various bustle of resort, 
Were all to-ruffled, and sometimes impaired.” 


But what do most of us, in these times, know of 
solitude? How many hours have we in the week 
for “contemplation ?”” The “ wings” of our souls are 
not only “ ruffled’’ and “impaired,” they are almost 
useless, and refuse their proper functions. Our intel- 
lectual faculties and our spiritual affections both suffer 
from the incessant turmoil and anxiety in which 
most of us are obliged to live ; and both the intellect 
and the heart might be, and ought to be, the better 
for the quiet days which are within our reach when 
the summer and autumn come. 

Not that I think it would be at all a profitable 
way of spending a holiday to determine to master 
the elements of a new science, or to devote three or 
four hours every day to the declensions, conjugations, 
and vocabulary of a new language. But every man 
who was a student in his youth is conscious, I sup- 
pose, of the difficulty, when the strain of active life 
is fully upon him, of securing time for that deliberate 
and thoughtful reading of a great book, which often 
constitutes an epoch in the history of our intellectual 
development. The fragmentary and interrupted 
reading, which is all that is possible to nine men out 
of ten when they are at home, does very little for them; 
and the more serious and vigorous studies, which a 
few men attempt to carry on when their brains are 
wearied with the work of the day, are not much 
more fruitful. There are fastidious books, which ask 
for a mind perfectly fresh and sensitive to every sub- 
tlety of thought and every grace of expression ; 
there are jealous books, which are impatient of every 
rival, and reject our homage altogether if we cannot 
bring them an undivided soul. It is useless for 4 
physician to try to read “ Comus”’ in his carriage, 
or for a clerk in the City to take “In Memoriam” 
with him on the top of an omnibus. De Tocque- 
ville’s “ Democracy in America”’ might as well not 
be read at all as read at night, with a mind continu- 
ally turning aside to the day’s vexations and annoy- 
But let any one of these books be put into 
the portmanteau when starting for Scotland or the 
Lakes, and, if there must be lighter reading too, one 
of Sir Walter Scott’s best novels, or one of George 
Eliot’s; and, if the traveller knows how to read, he 
will return home not only with vivid memories of 
|| rugged mountains and peaceful waters, but conscious 
that his whole intellectual life has been wonderfully 
|| quickened and stimulated. He has travelled with 
| Milton, with Tennyson, or with the profoundest of 
| political philosophers, and, in his lighter moods, has 
listened to the wisest and most charming of modern 





story-tellers. We cannot, when we are at home, live 
with a book for a whole month—we can do it when | 
we are away; and what took a great author months || 
or years to write, can hardly reveal to common men 
all its wisdom and all its beauty in a hasty reading | 
which is over in a few hours. 


There is, however, a still higher use to which a | 
month’s holiday may be well applied: we may play 
the part of Socrates to our own minds. Since the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, I suppose there 
was never a time when the intellect of Europe was 
agitated by so many fierce and conflicting influences 
as at the present moment, and there has certainly 
never been 4 time since then when men of active in- 
telligence were so likely to be swept away by currents 
of speculation, without knowing either their original 
source or their direction and ultimate issue. Our 
popular literature is penetrated through and through 
with the principles of hostile philosophies and creeds. | 
Mill and Hamilton, Comte and Hegel, the gross | 
materialism of the enfants perdus of Positivism, | 
and a vague, dreamy spiritualism—you come across | 
them all, under the strangest disguises and in most | 
unexpected places. | 

A keen, clever man, without much time for syste- 
matic thought, is struck with an article in the 
columns of a newspaper or the pages of a review; 
he thinks over it at odd moments, talks about it at a 
friend’s dinner-table, and gradually makes it his | 
own. He does not inquire on what ultimate theory 
of the universe the speculations which have fasci- | 
nated him must rest, or with what parts of that | 
system of truth which seems to him most certain | 
they are altogether irreconcileable. He is charmed 
by the beauty or ingenuity or grandeur of the new 
ideas, or they seem to solve difficulties which have 
troubled him, or to afford useful and available aids 
to an upright and noble life; and therefore, without 
inquiring where they came from, and what kind of a 
“character ’’ they bear, and whether they have dis- 
reputable and vicious connections, he receives them 
at once. They have a pleasant look, a gracious 
manner, a musical voice, a dignified bearing, and he 
never dreams of suspecting them. But, once securely 
lodged, they soon gather their friends and confede- 
rates about them; the whole clan gradually assembles. 
The man finds that somehow—he does not know 
how—his whole way of looking at the world has 
been changed, or else he is living in a new universe. 
The “ everlasting hills” themselves, with whose ma- 
jestic outlines he was so familiar, have melted away, | 
and the old constellations have vanished from the | 
sky. The change may be for the better; perhaps he 
has parted only with delusions, and has risen into | 
the region of realities: but such vast revolutions ought 
not to be the work of accident and chance. 

Would it not be well for those who are conscious 
that they are intellectually alive, and that they are 
powerfully influenced by the speculations and con- 
troversies by which they are surrounded, to try and 
find out, during their summer holidays, to what 
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quarter of the troubled ocean of human thought they 
are drifting? They resolutely believe, as yet, in the 
eternal and infinite difference between right and 
wrong: are they insensibly yielding to a philosophy 
in which that difference virtually disappears? They 
think that nothing could persuade them to abandon 
their faith in moral responsibility, and to contradict 
the clear testimony of consciousness to the freedom of 
the will: are they sure that the silent but inevitable 
development of theories by which they have been 
greatly charmed, will not necessitate the denial of 
both? Is their faith in a personal God quite safe ? 
If the ideas which have come to us from books, 
from conversation, from sermons, from solitary medi- 
tation, are all true, they will be the better for being 
thoroughly organised, and considered in their mu- 
tual relations, their original grounds, and their final 
results. If they are false, if they are destructive of 
truths and laws to which our own consciousness and 
the history of the human race bear irresistible wit- 
ness, the sooner they are expelled from the mind, the 
safer for ourselves and for all with whom we have 
anything to do. 


The highest end of all to which protracted leisure 
can be applied remains to be illustrated. For a 
month, for six weeks, we cease to be merchants or 
lawyers, manufacturers or tradesmen, preachers or 
physicians, and become men. We cast off the occu- 
pations and cares which limit and restrain the free 
action of our nature through the greater part of the 


year, and may, if we please, rise beyond the control 
of “things seen and temporal,’ and live for a time 
in untroubled and uninterrupted fellowship with 


“things unseen and eternal.’”’” Our summer holiday, 
or part of it, may be a kind of “ spiritual retreat.” 

There are many people, no doubt, who only be- 
come more restless when they are obliged to be still. 
They cannot escape from their counting-houses, 
their banks, their conflicts with trades’ unions, their 
legal troubles, except by violent physical exertion or 
the strongest stimulant which they can get, from 
travel in strange countries and sight-seeing in 
strange cities. Unless they are climbing mountains, 
or grinding over glaciers, or stirred by the pleasant 
excitements which come from listening to a foreign 
tongue and watching the unfamiliar manners of a 
foreign people, they might as well be at home. 
Every man must judge for himself, and find out how 
he can best get his brain quiet, and run the whole 
current of his thoughts out of its accustomed chan- 
nel. But even those persons who would not be able 
to shake themselves free from their common cares, if 
they spent all their holiday in a quiet country inn, 
among the elms and oaks and corn-fields of their 
own country, or in a lone farm-house among the 
silent hills, might be able to devote a few days or a 
week to tranquil religious thought when they have 
fairly got away from the steam and the stir and the 
tumult which followed them till they were five hun- 
dred miles away from home. 

It is to be feared that some Christian men retarn 





to their ordinary life with less devoutness and spi- 
ritual intensity than when they left it. "While they 
were away, public worship was not regularly at- 
tended, private prayer was offered hurriedly, and 
Holy Scripture was read carelessly, or not at all. 
Their temper is better, and they are more kindly and 
generous, from the brief interruption of common 
duties; but their vision of God is none the clearer. 
They have not escaped from the entanglements 
which, even in their devoutest moments, keep them 
among the lowest ranks of the hierarchy of worship- 
pers around the eternal throne. 

And yet, when they are hurried and pressed by 
the incessant claims of their profession or trade, they 
often sigh for days of solitary thought and unbroken 
communion with Christ. They sometimes think that 
if they could only contemplate more steadily and 
continuously the august and majestic realities of the 
invisible world, they might be able to live a nobler 
and more saintly life. They feel that “the mighty 
hopes which make us men” must be firmly grasped 
by sustained and undistracted thought, if they are 
to have power to subdue the inferior but vehement 
excitements by which day after day they are swept 
helplessly along. But they have no time or strength 
or stillness for lofty meditation. They wish they 
had. They envy the people who have more quict- 
ness and leisure, and, conscious of the difficulty of 
mastering the world while engaged in its conflicts 
and surrounded with its tumult, half suspect that ideal 
saintliness is possible only in monastic seclusion. 

Why do not such men spend a few of the bright, 
calm hours of their yearly rest in that prolonged 
spiritual meditation, and in those acts of more intense 
devotion, in which they cannot engage at other times ? 
Their feet are free to wander now along the remotcr 
and less familiar paths of religious thought. The 
noise of the distant world of care and toil is hushed, 
and they may listen to the voice of God. They have 
time for the steadfast contemplation of the burning 
splendours of the divine nature, and may catch the 
fervour and inspiration of cherubim and seraphim, 
who have nearest access to the infinite glory. They 
may invite by patient expectation, and by the 
penitent and humble confession of weakness, the 
baptism of the Holy Spirit and of fire. They may 
anticipate the final judgment. They may see afar 
off the palaces of heaven, and the nations of the 
saved walking in white raiment and crowned with 
immortal honour and blessedness. They may find 
that even here, there is “fulness of joy” in the 
presence of God, and that the light of His counte- 
nance can surround the devout soul with celestial 
glory. 

No Christian man need find it difficult to make 
this lofty use of his summer leisure. It is not the 
faculty for creating striking and original lines of 
thought that is necessary. We may all “wait upon 
God;” and it is by waiting on Him, not by elaborat- 
ing grand and splendid conceptions of Him, that we 
“renew” our “strength.” If spiritual impulse and 
power were derived from the reflex action on the 
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heart, of our own intellectual activity directed to the 
regions of divine truth, the measure of our religious 
earnestness would be determined by the vigour and 
brilliance of our intellectual faculties, and persons 
unexercised in abstract thought would be placed at a 
grievous disadvantage. But the simplest truths, when 
they lead us direct to God, answer all the practical 
purposes of the most profound thoughts of theologians. 
A single parable of our Lord’s, a well-known promise 
of mercy and strength, any one of the divine attri- 
butes considered in its most obvious aspects and reve- 
lations, is enough to open our whole nature to the 
tides of divine life and joy. The cry of the heart 
after God will surely be answered; and, allowing for 
rare and abnormal conditions of the spiritual nature, 
the Christian man who longs to live and move and 
have his being in God, has only to separate himself 
for a time from the agitations and pursuits of his 
secular life, and he will find himself surrounded with 
the innumerable company of angels, and in the very 
presence of the Highest. 


Would not the pleasure as well as the lasting profit 
of a summer holiday be almost infinitely augmented, 
if part of it at least were set apart and consecrated to 
this tranquil yet intense contemplation of God, and 
of the heaven where God dwells? There are some 
men, I am told, who, when they come home after a 
month’s absence, seem to have forgotten everything 
about it except the bills they have paid, the dinners 
they have eaten, the wines they have drunk, and, if 
they have been abroad, the strange customs of the 
countries they have visited. There are others whose 
memory is enriched for all coming years. They can 
recall the stateliness and majesty of ancient cathedrals, 





the splendour of imperial palaces, the look of streets 
and houses which have become famous in the history 
of Europe, the awful grandeur and chaotic waste of | 
mountains they have climbed, the dazzling glory of 
wonderful sunsets, the changing lights which have | 
made river or lake look like a dream of fairy-land. 
Happier still are those who in addition to such 
memories as these, can recall how in mountain soli- 
tudes it seemed as if the heavens opened and they 
talked to God face to face; or how when alone by | 
the sea-shore, mists and clouds which had surrounded 
them for years suddenly broke and melted away, 
and the divine goodness or the divine justice stood 
visibly revealed. Pleasant glens and lonely paths 
among the hills will henceforth have everlasting 
associations, and will be vividly recalled when the 
solid earth has melted with fervent heat; for when 
eternity comes we shall remember most distinctly and 
most gratefully, not the places where we accumu- 
lated our wealth, or won our transient social triumphs, 
but those where we came to the resolve to live a 
holier life, and received strength to do it. 

Used wisely and earnestly, every successive summer 
holiday might leave us with larger and nobler thoughts 
of God, with a loftier ideal of character, with every 
devout affection more fervent, and every right purpose 
invigorated and confirmed. If to secure such results 
as these it is necessary to keep within the four seas 
instead of rushing hurriedly over Germany, Switzer- 
land, and France, if it is necessary for those who 
are taking their holiday in England to leave some 
famous places in the neighbourhood unseen, and some 
customary excursions unaccomplished, will not the 
sacrifice receive abounding compensation ? 

R. W. DALE. 





FROM INDIA. 


AMONG THE ALPS. 

Crore Munp Buneatow, Oak-Apple day—and a 
proper fine oak-apple day it is, for we do not forget 
home anniversaries; indeed, it is very probable we 
think more of them than do those at home. We rose 
this morning at half-past five, meaning, after a slight 
breakfast, to start by half-past six for this place, 
nearly ten miles from Ootacamund, which is our 
head-quarters. However, the Coolies who were to 
carry our goods and chattels did not appear, so we 
had to wait in as much patience as we could muster. 
Then there was a little worry because, having insisted 
on seeing the “small round of beef” provided for 
our three days’ sustenance by the hotel butler, we 
found it would not do, being altogether a “do,” 
having been, as our noses plainly found, “rather 
nigh” before it was cured. By 8 a.m. the Coolies 
had arrived, and in a few minutes were all started 
with their different burdens. There were seven of 
them, and among them were distributed a variety of 
baskets and bundles, and one small tin box contain- 
ing our changes of raiment. One bundle consisted of 





a mattress, two blankets, sheets and pillows, &c., 
strapped up in a piece of waterproof in the event of 
rain. Then the Tahsildar had sent a peon with us to 
keep the Coolies in awe, and as general guard, and, 
if necessary, purveyor. We had hired a sure-footed 
pony, used to the hills, for me to ride; and with our 
waterproofs strapped to my saddle, off we set, G—— 
walking beside me till I went off at a canter so as to 
get over the only bit of level in our journey, which 
afterwards lay over hill, over dale, through a lovely | 
country with undulating hills, very much like bits | 
round Bath, only, of course, on a much larger scale, 

and the grand rugged line of the Koondahs lying in | 
front of us. Beautiful bits of “wood,” as you at | 
home would say (“sholah” we out here call a patch | 
of forest on a hill-side, in a ravine, on level ground, 
or wherever it occurs), we passed on our way hither, 
though in several places the noble trees had been 
cleared out to make way for tea, or in other spots had 
been cut down for firewood, and their vacant places 
filled with young Australians, which grow very 
rapidly, and are largely planted in Ootacamund itself 
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to supply firewood, and, as they multiply, to allow of 
the lovely sholah trees being spared. We saw 
several munds, or Toda villages, as we came along. 
The Toda, utterly uncivilisable as he proves, always 
| places his “‘mund” in a lovely spot. We saw one 
large mund consisting of no less than seven huts; 
| another mund only had two very small huts. Large 
| herds of the Toda buffaloes were pasturing on the 
beautiful grassy hill slopes. How long will it be 
before this singular race, so utterly unlike all the 
other people of India, will die out? There are only 
| two hundred and twenty inilividual Todas left. 
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| There is no doubt they are the remnant of the most 
| remarkable of all the tribes of the continent of 
|| India. ‘Their marked features and handsome appear- 
] ance, together with their beautiful black hair, which, 

among the women, flows in long ringlets, and their 


| 
] supposed freedom from idol worship, have led some 
| 
| 


|| tribes. They claim to be “lords of the soil”’ on the Neil- 
|| gherries, and Government pays them a yearly tribute 
| for Ootacamund, now that it is a European station. 

On we fared, beautiful butterflies in crowds flying 
|| past us, till at length we came to a stream, which 
we crossed, and after a sharp up-hill we came to 
|| an equally sharp down-hill, and beneath us in the 
valley we saw this pretty bungalow, looking, with its 
|| own thatched roof and those of the “ go-downs,” or, 
|| as you would say, out-houses and stables, quite 


the then collector of Coimbatore, for the convenience 
of people who wished to explore this lovely part of 
the country, and to go up Makurty Peak. Here we 
found three rooms, one sitting and two bed-rooms, 
|| anda dark, rough bath-room. The walls are strongly 
built of wattle and dab, the floor is of mud covered 
|| with common matting, and in the middle are the 
|| remains of a Bangalore carpet—all that is left of it ; 
|| 4 slanting roof, supported on crossway beams and 
|| well thatched. The furniture is of the roughest and 
seantiest. Orore Mund Bungalow deserves to be 
called a cottage, and is “near a wood” too, and 
while we were breakfasting we heard a blackbird 
singing sweetly on one side, and on the other the 





| the cottage. 


every stream! 
There is a hedge of cluster roses “in full bear- 





| passed on our way hither were white with wood 
| anemones. Presently we sallied out for a walk. We 
| rambled along beside the stream, and followed its 
|| rocky path ; we climbed down among the rocks and 
| gathered ferns, being so fortunate as to find one quite 
| new to us, and to see the Osmunda Regalis growing in 
| Tight royal style. We sat on the rocks, climbed 

down to the water’s edge, and, schoolboy-like, dipped 

up our hands full of the clear water to drink. G— 





me back a root twisted up like a snake. Presently 
we came to a beautiful shady nook, overarched with 
trees rich in ferns, such as the Loxogramma involuta, 
Pleopeltis hastata, Pleopeltis lepidota, Niphobolus Gard- | 
neri, and so on. Climbing round the trunk of one 
tree we found a creeper, which, when barked, was | 
just like string, and is used as such by the natives, so 
we wound up a quantity of it and put it in our 
pockets. From this nook there was a lovely glimpse 


| of the stream leaping along its rocky bed, with the 


sun-flecks across it. If there were but jish in it!— 
but no, nothing but lovely little green frogs! and 
funny little nut-brown frogs among the tree-roots 
and dry leaves on shore! So each thing is fitted for 
its life-station by the kind God who hath made 
everything beautiful in its time. G had a good 
bathe and swim in the pool, found the water nearly 


| up to his depth, and the temperature very agreeable. 
|| people to say that they are the descendants of the lost | 


Then—oh, intense luxury in India !—we put chairs 
out in front of the house, and sat “in the cool of the 
day,” waiting for dinncr and reading the Cornhill. 
Fresh beefsteaks, potatoes, kabob curry, fried plan- 
tains, pale ale and sherry, made us a very fair dinner ; 
and this repast over, I set to work to press my ferns. 
We had buffalo-milk with our tea. It was brought 
us by a Toda, and was.a very superior article to low- 
country buffalo-milk. As we look out atthe door we 


| see a sign that we are in India, which the tempera- 





| murmur of the stream hard by, trickling over its | 
rocky bed into a lovely pool about thirty yards below 


| 


ing” round the bungalow, and the hill-sides we | dise, which they call “the other district.” 


ture of this delightsome region might lead us to for- 


home-like. The bungalow was built in 1861 by | get,—the grass in fromt is bright with glancing fire- 
|| subscription, at the suggestion of Mr. E. B. Thomas, | 


flies! We have a good wood fire im the sitting-room, 
but alas, every bit of smoke, as it goes up this chim- 
mey, goes down the ¢himney of our bedroom, which 
is dense with it. So we must put out our fire to clear 
the next room, and then retire to what, by a pleasing 
fiction, we will call “the downy ’’ couch. 

Next morning, up and off to go up Makurty Peak. 
The morning was extremely clear, but too warm, and 
we thought it threatened rain. We took two of our 
Coolies with us to carry the telescope, G——’s gun, 
and all our other impedimenta, such as claret and 
sandwiches, and started for our seven miles, up hill 
and down dale, to the foot of the Peak, which, though 
not quite the highest point of the Neilgherries, Doda- 
betta claiming the pre-eminence by a few feet, is 
much more difficult of ascent, and more noticeable 


from its peculiar sharp-peaked summit. Moreover, 


As soon as the south-west monsoon sets the Todas say that here the keeper of heaven’s gate 
in, how the water will pour over these rocks and flood | dwells, and that the spirits of dead Todas, and also 


the souls of the buffaloes slain at their funerals, come 
here and take a leap from Makurty Peak into para- 
They do 
not venture up Makurty much, so I suppose it comes 
to symbolise to their simple hearts the entrance to 
the “Great Unknown.”’ We had to cross the water 
eight times, and twice the stream was of such size 
that we did not find it hard to realise how that, the 
year before, Mr. Schnarre was drowned in trying to 
eross one of these streams when it was swollen by the 
monsoon rains. A little farther on and we met with 
the “utin Arcadia” which is to be found everywhere 


| crossed the rocky bed to the other side, and brought | in this world, and, as I have often said, the wayside 
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graves of India are many. A rough sort of hut, | scious heathen hands to mark the spot where they 
and beneath it two graves, with a rough wooden | are laid. ‘There is a valley nearly due southwest 
|| cross at the head of each. My horsekeeper said they | from Ootacamund, on the way to Avalanche, the 
were the graves of two Englishmen who had been | main road to the beautiful Sisapara Ghat (of which 
| up here shooting, but on getting back to the bungalow | Humboldt speaks so rapturously), called “the valley 
| we learned from the man in charge of it that they | of death,” because so many Coolies perish there || 
| are the graves of two native servants who were out | yearly from the cold wet of the monsoon. Mais 
with their master, an officer, on one of his shooting | d nos moutons ; we were pleased, as only exiles can 
expeditions. He had been out a fortnight shooting | be, by finding some real common buttercups, just like 
among the Koondahs, and sent these men on to take | home ones. Only think of a mere buttercup being || 
his things into Ootacamund, but after they had | able, from the force of association, to cause a thrill 
| started, the heavy rains came on, and the poor fellows | of pleasure. Just at the beginning of the rise of the 
| could not cross the stream (our “beautiful pool”) so | mountain we came to a lovely stream, with trees 
| as to reach the bungalow, and perished with cold and | arching over it, so here we sat down and began to 
hunger in sight of unattainable help. The bungalow- | feed, but the claret was warm with its long jolt, so 
| keeper said he threw rice to them, and tried to do all | we stuck the bottles up to the neck in the icy cold 
he could for them. Poor fellows! the symbol of | water, and left them to “cool” till our return. 
Christ’s religion is over them, placed there by uncon- | Looking up at the mountain, we saw four ibex on its 
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Dancing Girls.—From a Drawing by a Native. 


near slope ; they, too, had seen us, and were making | Plantations, as far as the sea on the Malabar coast— 
off full tear. They were at least 600 yards off, so it | this we ought to have seen; we knew it was there, 











was of no use to fire. The ascent of Makurty was 
no joke, either for man or beast. It can only be com- 
pared to walking up steep stairs for a mile and a half. 
At last the path became such that I got off, and 
scrambled up the rest of the way, sending the little 
pony back to rest by the stream where we had left 
our wine and baggage. When we got to the top we 
found the sitting space small, and great care necessary 
in our movements, as sheer down on the other side 
was a wall of rock, with a fall of some 400 feet. The 
view back, giving us all the high points of the Neil- 
gherry range, such as Dodabetta, Snowdon, &c., with 
which we were familiar, did not attract us; but the 
view onward, giving the whole expanse of country 
beyond Neddiwuttum and the Government Cinchona 





we knew others had seen it, but alas! alas! up came 


great masses of cloud, white, flocky, dense, rolling || 


up, and over, and all round—the only sea we should 
look upon that day. So there was nothing for it but 
to rest awhile and come down again, wondering all 
the while why English folk, wherever they are, must 
rush up the highest hill they can find within hail? 
and how it is the native, be he Toda or Badaga, does 
not pant in going up ever such steep bits, or seem in 
the least winded? We found the goods all right, and 
the claret deliciously cold, refreshed ourselves, and 
wended our way back to the bungalow, just a little 
tired, and a good deal scorched, with our trip to the 
top of Makurty, 8,823 feet above the level of the 
sea. 
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A NAUTCH AT A NATIVE WEDDING. 

On the evening of the 20th of June, we went toa 
grand “ Tumasha,” or, as you would call it, “‘Show- 
off.” The wedding festivities of the son of a wealthy 
ryot of C—— had been going on for a fortnight. I 
had not yet seen a Nautch, so we agreed to go. A 
ryot, I should tell you, is a cultivator of the soil. 

This man, whose name is Tirumala Counden, was 
proud to hear of our intended visit. All the ladies in 
the cantonment thought they might as well go too, 
and each formed an excuse for her own intentions 
from the wishes of her friend. We mustered twelve 
strong, and set out in two phaetons, one dog-cart 
(that is a use of words a native cannot comprehend), 
one bullock-bandy (or coach), and the rest, young 
officers of the Sappers, on foot. ‘The moon was at the 





full, and her lustre, shed over everything, made even 
our unpicturesque “low country” look beautiful. 
We met at the house of the assistant collector, and | 
set out on our expedition at 9 p.m. Our way lay past 
the Tank, which is two and a half miles long, and 
being at this season full of water, looked like a fine 
lake. The streets of the town through which we | 
passed were broad, clean, and exceedingly quiet. 
Tirumala Counden lives in the Comati street, 
that is, the street of the tradesmen. I had never | 
before been very near a native house, and was sur- 
prised to find it so spacious and well ventilated. The | 
portico at which we alighted was dressed with flowers 
and streamers. We marshalled ourselves into pro- 
cession three abreast, and passed in through a vesti- 
bule with richly ornamented ceiling, and thronged 








with white-robed Brahmins and “ mild Hindus,” to 
the “ visit-room,”’ or, as you would say, “ drawing- 
room.” Here we found a space had been set apart 
for us, and two rows of the usual Anglo-Indian arm- 
chairs ranged vis-d-vis. A small round table sepa- 
rated us from the Asiatic end of the room—I mean 
the end where the native guests were sitting, after 
their manner, on their heels. This table was 
spread with dishes of plantains, mangoes, sugar- 
candy, also wine-glasses and tumblers, very nice en- 
graved ones. The table-cover, I should tell you, was 
one of those thick droguet ones with a very gorgeous 
flowery pattern. The brilliance of the room made 
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The Cur (Vahana) of the Temple at Seringham.—From a Drawing by a Native. 


me think of the wondrous stories of the Arabian 
Nights. The room was long and narrow, being 
really of the shape of a T-square; from the ceiling, 
at the long end where we sat, hung a large cut-glass 
chandelier of either English or French make. Many 
candle-shades of various colours, in groups of three, 
were fixed in different places. At the four corners 
of this end of the room were stands, consisting of 
three circles of lights, one above another, connected 
by a central stem. They looked like gas-lit circlets, 
but were of oil. Lights fixed in coloured glass 
shades, blue, green, violet, &c., were sown broad-cast 
about the room, at the far end of which was a great 
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flashing mirror to reflect them ald, The room was 
open to the sky just above that part where we were 
placed, and on the ledge around the opening, little 
lime, orange, and other trees were placed. Every- 
thing had been done “regardless of expense,” and 
was in very good taste. On the principle of Japanese 
pictures, everything was “to the front,”—for in- 
stance, down in one corner of the room we saw the 
wreaths, with which we were subsequently adorned, 
being finished off. They were made of a kind of 
jessamine, very sweet scented, but overpowering. 

An American clock, possibly a ‘‘ cuckoo glock,” for 
natives are very much taken with them, hung at one 
|| end of the room, rather ina corner. The walls were not 

hung with pictures: they were studded with them from 

one end to the other ;—great, glaring, curious native 

paintings of celebrated desperadoes, judging by looks. 

| In between these in one place hung two gaudy- 

|| coloured French prints in gilt frames. The farther 
| end of the room was evidently sacred to the natives, 
and there they squatted on either side of an altar- 
table, on which stood more lights, and which was 
placed just under a painting of some god, which, 
again, was immediately below the great mirror. 

Proceedings had been delayed till we should ap- 
pear. As soon as we were seated, and had accepted 
the customary “lime,” the affair went on. We 
were not a little astonished to hear “‘Geod save the 
Queen” played fairly on a tolerably good violin. 
This was followed up by a number of Scotch reels, 
played presto,—Irish airs intermingled their more 
plaintive notes; and these were followed up by 
some wonderful operatic music, said to be English. 
None of us could recognise in it any old familiar 
strain. I think it was some wild “pot pourri.” 
Mild excuse, you will say, for an ignorance pardon- 
able in one so long exiled from Europe. The vio- 
linist was accompanied by a Mussulman on a native 
violin. The music, or rather the twangs, of this 
instrument were not unpleasant, and the performer’s 
grimaces were quite a study. It was a sad thing 
for us when this part of the performance came to an 
end, for then came on the stage—and at our end 
of the room—native instruments, and our torture 
| began, for surely mever was heard a more hor- 
| rible din. That it was such music as that with 
| which the ears of Swimi (or god) in a heathen 
temple are supposed by his or her devotees to be 
peculiarly charmed, is only to say that no noise 
ever made in any part of Europe can be named in 
comparison with such unearthly and horrid sounds. 
Nothing but the most scrupulous and official polite- 
ness kept us from bolting. How we bore that din for 
two mortal hours, I know not. I think our host felt 
for our situation, for he sent men to fan us with large 
and beautiful fans, inlaid with wings of many-coloured 
beetles, and edged with the sweet-scented Cuscus- 
grass, and others who lavished rose-water upon us 
| from silver bottles. One officer of our party was 

nearly asleep, and the man who was aspersing us 

took advantage of his having very little hair on the 
top of his head, and went on playing away upon it 














with the rose-water. We managed to console our- | 
selves during this tumult of tom-toms, castanets, and | 
flageolets, by remembering that it was merely “the | 
overture”’ to the Nautch. There were the girls | 
sitting on the floor, dressed up to the very highest 
pitch, and other women, sitting by—women who had 
been Nautch girls, but whose day was passed, and | 
who were now owners of girls. One of the three 
Nautch girls was evidently “the pet;’”’ she was 
more grandly got up, and in all the performances 
she took the lead. She was richly dressed. They all 
wear a white cloth, the upper edge several times | 
folded round the waist, the lower edge hanging | 
down: one corner of this being brought from the 
front between the legs, and tucked into the girdle 
behind, turns the cloth into a species ef wide, short, 
baggy trousers ; beneath this full Turkish trousers of 
crimson silk; a bodice of maroon velvet, with gold 
filigree work around the edge of the little sleeves; a 
profusion of jewels—real jewels—set in gold, on arms, 
nose, ears, and feet ; round the waist a zone of silver. 
Her hair must have been artificially lengthened (as 
is that of every horse-keeper’s wife out here) ; for it 
was drawn back into a plait, like a Chinaman’s pig- 
tail, which reached nearly to the ground, and was 
covered with thin leaf-shaped plates of gold. I do 
not think I can give you much notion of the dancing 
which was begun by two of the girls, and then kept 
up by “the pet.” It was not like anything known 
in Europe by the name of @ancing, or even of 
“calisthenics,” though it more nearly approached 
the latter. The music went on close behind the 
dancer ;—fearful music, which was something in the 
native opera line,—a story which she, in dumb show, 
and with the most stilted and ungraceful postures, 
yclept ‘‘dancing,”’ was to act. Sometimesshe rushed 
along on tiptoes, followed by the musicians dinning 
in her very ears, balancing herself by means of her 
arms bent in from the elbows and kept working 
about all the while. More often she went on her 
heels with her legs bent in from the knees. Then 
she came forward with the whites of her eyes turned 
up, and dodging her head, not, as we might, back- 
wards and forwards, but slowly and continuously 
from side to side, just as if the bones of her neck per- 
mitted of her lifting her head stiffly off if she wished 
todo so. ‘The Civil Surgeon of the station, who was 
with us, said he could not make out how she managed 
it. We were well be-garlanded during the show, 
and I was amused to see the bride—a little damsel 
of seven years—peering out at a side door, and look- 
ing very wonderingly at the English folk. She soon 
went away to follow the good example of her bride- 
groom, Virappa Counden, who, being of the mature 
age of ten, had been asleep all the evening. Surely 
only ten years and seven could have slept through 
such a row! After a time the poor Nautch gitl 
looked faint. I even thought I saw a pallor steal 
over her saffron-stained skin ; but she turned aside a 
moment just to wipe her damp brow, and then went 
at it again, jogging her head, or squaring forward 
with legs and arms akimbo in unison. At length 
























































| Framjee, Cama, & Co. 
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‘ | 
flowers were thrown to her, and she began a series of 


pantomimics, all to the sound of the same intolerable 
music and libretto, setting forth the marriage cere- 
monies. She made believe to take off her jewels to 
deck the bride, and so on through the whole business 
of adorning the imaginary young lady: now and 
again one of the singing men came very near her, 
and she flung a few of the white blossoms in his face. 
His réle was to seem as if enchanted by her spell, 
the effect being that he fell down on the floor, and 
began writhing about as if possessed. He came to 
himself again on the application of several smart 
blows from a comrade’s hand. At length, however, 
she permitted him—ungainly brute that he looked— 
to lead her down to the altar at the other end of the 
room, and whether here they personated bride and 
bridegroom, or what more went on, this deponent 
knoweth not; for we took the opportunity—having 
ascertained from one another that we had had enough 
of it—to make salaam to our host, and come away 
into the fresh air and quiet streets of the town, which 
had long ago gone to rest. 

We felt as if we had been back years and years, 
and had heard “the sackbut, psaltery, and all kinds 


| of music,” and which was, I presume, much of a 
| muchness with what we had heard, and as if we 


could better understand what it means by a “rich 
man making a marriage for his son.’”” The worst of 
it is that out here, when a man does it, he generally 


| becomes a poor man, and leaves his son a legacy of 


debts instead of a respectable account with Messrs. 
But people will go beyond 


A HINDU TEMPLE. 


I told you that in one of the places where we 
lived, our bungalow was situated in the temple com- 
pound—that is, within the grounds of the temple— 
and that you should hereafter have an account of a 


temple. In fulfilling my promise, I shall give you a 
description of the Great Temple or Pagoda (as we 
say) of Madura, which is one of the chief temples of 
Southern India. 

A Hindi temple, you must know, is not one com- 
pact building like an English church, but consists of 


| Many separate buildings situated within a compound, 


or “ground.” Perhaps the two great international 
exhibitions of England and France may give you an 
idea of the difference between an English place of 
worship and a Hinda pagoda. In 1851, and again 
in 1862, the “Great Exhibition’ was held within 
one building ; whereas the great Exhibition of Paris, 
now going on, is contained in many distinct build- 
ings within a park. 

In the great pagoda of Madura there are as many 
as thirteen different parts, besides the sacred tank. 
In this temple Shiva is worshipped under the name 
of Sundareshwaran, or Chokkalingum, which name, 
strange enongh in English ears, means “lord of 
beauty.” Mrs. Shiva is also worshipped here under 
the name of Parvati, or, as she is more commonly 





called, Minakshi, or (in Tamil) Ankayal-Kamanai, 
which means “the fish-eyed one ”’—a name we should 
not consider complimentary if applied to us; but for- 
tunately tastes differ even about names. The temple is 
placed in the very centre of the town of Madura, and 
is an oblong square. The eastern face is 240 yards 
long, the southern 284, the western 243, and the 
northern 278 yards long. The height of the build- . 
ing is uniform, and is 36 feet 9 inches. You must 
not suppose I wish to lead you to believe that we 
took the measurements ourselves; but I had them 
from a trustworthy source. The wall is of cut stone, 
with a brick parapet. In the centre of each face is a 
gateway, and over each gateway is a lofty tower, or 
gopuram—a church tower, as we should call it. The 
eastern face has an additional entrance between the 
centre gateway and the south-east angle of the outer 
wall. These four gopurams are respectively 156 feet 
in height. They are all built with a basement of | 
stone and a superstructure of brickand mortar. The 
tower on the northern face of the pagoda is called 
Mottai Gopuram, or bald tower, because it has none 
of the profuse decoration with which the others are 
ornamented. The whole temple consists of four en- 
closures, one within the other. The imner one is 
called Garbha-griha, and is, in fact, the holy of 
holies, if we may take such an expression and use it 
with all reverence, to convey an idea connected with 
an idol-house. This place contains the Lingam, or 
symbol of the god Shiva, and the image of Minakshi, 
his consort, together with other images of them both 
for use in processions, &c. At the gate is the dwaja- 
sthamba, a wooden or stone pillar overlaid with 
copper, which marks the entrance to the sanctuary, 
and on which offerings, such as cloths, &c, are laid at 
some of the festivals. Beyond this pillar Europeans 
are not, or ought not to be, admitted; but the liberty 
of entrance granted to persons not being Hindis 
varies in different places according to local custom, 
so that some of the better known pagodas may be 
spoken of as “show places.” The Garbha-griha, as 
being the place where the chief idol of the place has | 
its permanent abode, is surmounted by a structure | 
called the vimana. 

In the temples of the North the vimana is, as it 
should be, the principal portion of the building, and 
is higher and grander than any other part of the 
edifice. This is not the case in the South, where 
(with the exccption of the temple of Tanjore, and of | 
such small temples as consist only of a vimana) the 
gopurams have had all the skill and care of the | 
designer and architect lavished on them. In the 
Madura temple the vimana can only be seen from | 
without by ascending some high spot of ground. 
This is accounted for, with good ground for supposing 
that the real reason had been arrived atin the case of | 
Madura at any rate, by saying that after the vimana | 
had been built the temple became increasingly famous | 
or sacred, and instead of pulling it down and build- | 
ing another, the holy fane itself was left untouched, | 
and it was surrounded with buildings of increased 
splendour, Here the vimana over the dwelling-place 
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of the god has never been touched, and it is never 
done anything to at present, except that occasionally 
its copper dome is regilt, while zealous devoted 
worshippers have raised around the sacred object the 
three enclosures, with their lofty towers, and gorgeous 
carvings. The vimana of a pagoda is like the 
gopuram as far as its ornamentation is concerned, but 
| is different in shape, the gopuram being oblong, 
capped by pinnacles, and having at each end of the 
top two ornaments which may be likened to the hood 
of the cobra when spread out. The vimana is square, 
each successive layer being smaller in size, while the 
top is a flattened hemispheroid of masonry; this is 
generally finished off with a spike at the very top. 

Around the temple of the god Sundareshwaran 
there is a noble corridor, which may be compared to 
the cloister of one of our English cathedrals. Here, 
at certain hours every day, the idols are carried in 
procession, preceded by the Brahmins, who siug their 
praises to the music(!) of the tom-tom. Both the 
vocal and instrumental performances would jar sadly 
on your ears, for surely never was heard a more un- 
melodious combination of sounds; and yet the native 
| opinion is, that the English can come up to them in 
| most things, but have no idea whatever of music! 

In the prakarum, or corridor, on the north side of 
| this shrine, three vahanams, or carriages, of the gods 

are kept. These are the ashwa, or horse vahanam ; 
| the ani, or elephant vahanam; and the annumuntha, 

or monkey vahanam. Each god has his own special 
| mode of conveyance (vahanam) allotted to him. These 
| vahanams are made of copper, gilt, or richly decorated 
| wood. The Pagoda jewels, which at Madura are 
| very costly, are used to decorate the idols and their 
| vahanams on great festivals. There are stirrups of 
| gold, and bridles of coral and of pearl; crowns con- 
| taining rich jewels; necklaces, and ornaments for the 

forehead ; and one large ornament so arranged as to 
| form a cobra with the hood raised. The serpent, 

‘more subtle than all the beasts of the field,” seems 

to occupy a principal place in the thoughts of all 

these poor heathens. Oh, that they could but learn 

that “ God is good to all, and His tender mercies are 
| over all His works!”” Within the Great Pagoda is 
| the sacred tank. Its shape is oblong. It is 66 
yards long and 48 yards broad. 

The story goes, that one day when all the gods 
were sitting together in solemn conclave, one of them 
(probably feeling hot and thirsty) suggested that a 
tank would not be a bad thing, whereupon Shiva 
very politely struck the ground with his tresullam 
(trident), and the waters of Gunga (Ganges) flowed 
forth. These were enclosed properly and named 
Pottamarai, or the Golden Lotus. This tank, or 
reservoir, a8 you would call it, is very sacred, and in 
all records of the visits of gods or men to the temple, 
we hear of their having bathed in the holy waters of 
the Golden Lotus tank. It is said that no living 
| creature is ever found in its waters, save those whose 
religious duty it is to bathe there; and no wonder, 
you would say, if you could see and smell the holy 
pond, whose waters are of a filthy hue and horrid 














odour. But the pious Hinda would tell you that dirt | 
has nothing to do with it, but that the absence of all 
animal life arises from far other cause ; for that, once 
upon a time, a heron stood upon the bank watching 
some rishis (hermits) bathing, and as he watched he 
saw some little fishes falling from their hair. Being 
very hungry, he was tempted to eat the dainty 
morsels, but luckily remembering how holy was the 
place, he put a bridle on his appetite and refrained, 
To reward him for his self-denial, Shiva received him 
into Kailasa, and told him that he might ask any- 
thing he liked and his request would be granted. 
He, kindly disposed towards other hungry herons to 
whom like temptation might be offered, besought the 
god that henceforth no living creature might be pro- 
duced within the tank, and his prayer was granted. 

On some of the festivals the god is put on a highly- 
adorned raft and sent for a swim upon the sacred 
waters, and from behind a trellised wall which | 
separates part of the tank from the surrounding cor- | 
ridor, women of high rank get a view of the cere- | 
mony without being seen. | 

I must now give you the Hind& account of the 
origin of the temple. 

A merchant named Dhananjaya, who lived in the 
days of Kalashekara Pandyan, was benighted in the | 
forest of Kadamba—trees which overspread the | 
country after the deluge. Under one of the trees he 
found the Lingam itself, which is the sacred earthly 
semblance of the might of the god Shiva. By some 
mysterious intuition he guessed what a treasure he 
had lighted upon, worshipped it forthwith, and then 
hastened to tell the king of his good fortune. The king 
at once dreamed a dream, in which he was ordered by 
Shiva to build a temple in the forest over the sacred 
image. He obeyed the command, and built the 
temple and the town of Madura at once. Not long 
afterwards Parvati became incarnate as the daughter 
of Malaya Dhuraja, King of Madura. When Malaya 
Dhuraja died, Shiva himself became King of Madura, 
under the name of Sundara, or Sundareshwaran Pan- 
dyan. Shiva and Parvati are worshipped under 
these names, while the families of the neighbourhood 
use them generally for their children. Many rulers 
gave large benefactions to the temple. We took 
possession of the lands belonging to the place, and 
granted in lieu of them a yearly allowance from the 
treasury of about £4,000 (40,000 Rs.) All this is 
now being altered, and the lands are again being 
restored to trustees for the temple use. Close to 
the gorgeous doorway of the temple, and on all the 
adjacent ground, are the stalls of money-changets, 
vegetable and betel sellers, and cloth merchants. 
Poverty-stricken looking enough they are in contrast 
with the towering pinnacles and stone-carved doot- 
ways of this great Pagoda.* 











MARGARET ELLIS. 


—— 





* The details of the above are derived from a descrip- 
tion of the temple prefixed to a collection of _ photographs 
of the Madura temples, taken by Captain Tripe, and pub- 
lished some years ago by the Madras government. 
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In these locomotive days, when at least once a year 
\| we migrate from our domestic to other regions, like 
} so many birds of passage, when on every high hill 
|| and under every green tree in Europe the tourist is 
|| visible, when all the nooks and corners of the world 
| are penetrated and explored, everybody knows by 
| experience that the language of every country varies 
|| amazingly in the different parts of the country—that 
|| it is by no means uniform but multiform—that it 
| changes wherever one goes after the manner of the 
cameleon. In France, in Germany, in. Spain, in 
Italy, the traveller is perpetually perplexed by this 
diversity. He flatters himself that he has a fair 
knowledge of German, for instance—that he has 
mastered the guttural, that he has subdued the 
genders, that he is a proficient in the verbal ar- 
rangement. But his pride meets with a fall. He 
finds himself in the course of his wanderings amidst 
a German population whose talk he can scarcely 
understand, which certainly does not understand him. 
Those fine acquirements which he has been wont to 
contemplate with such high satisfaction go for 
nothing. His pearls are cast before swine. He 
feels like some eminent master-bricklayer at the 
Tower of Babel, who all of a sudden found his men 
unintelligible to him and himself to hismen. His 
means of communication are abruptly cut off. His 
telegraph wires, so to speak, are broken. In going 
toand fro in his native country the Englishman is 
| never quite so completely embarrassed and helpless. 
| But even there he observes conspicuous differences 
_ between the languages of different districts. He may 
| observe them even in such few remarks as he hears the 
porters make on the railway platforms as his train 
| lingers for a moment. If he leaves the railway, and 
| wanders through the towns and villages, he finds them 
in a still more marked degree. The natives and he 
| can communicate with each other ; but their accents, 
| their verbal forms, their vocabularies are by no 
| means identical with his. If happily a fair or a 
| market is being held, he will have an excellent 
opportunity of studying the difference. He will 
soon perceive that his coat and hat do not differ 
more widely from the smock and wideawake of the 
rustics than does his way of speaking from theirs. 
Cockney, noting this variety, at once denounces 
clown for a base, unrefined savage. Cockney thinks 
himself justified in assuming a Pharisaic air, and in 
thanking God that he is not as this clown. He 
plumes himself on his fine city English. He scorns 
the rude jargon of the country side. He sharpens 
his wit at its expense. At the best he charitably 
pities those who speak it. In Wiltshire, Dorset- 
shire, Yorkshire, Lancashire, his delicacy is much 
|| afflicted; he marvels that such barbarisms should 
|| flourish. 
Even wiser travellers than Cockney judge some- 
| What harshly of our provincial speeches. They 
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| regard them as miserable corruptions of the language 
| of the country—debasements that arise from igno- 
| rance, from a gross state of education, from an utter 


exclusion from all good society and refinement. 
They believe them to be a kind of weeds that have 
sprung up and multiplied in out-of-the-way parts— 
signs of forlornness, obsoleteness, desolation—not 
altogether devoid of interest and a certain wild 
merit, but still weeds. 

Now let us consider what these provincial speeches || 
are, and try to mete out to them a better measure | 
of justice. What relation do they sustain to the || 
current English of educated men? Are they indeed | 
but base perversions of it? Are they mere bastards, | 
mere lawless degenerations, mere gross intruders ? 

A fresh interest will surely be taken in them if 
the traveller knows that they are sisters—own sisters | 
—of our standard English, of precisely the same 
parentage as it, but of strangely different fortunes. 
They and it were born and reared under the same 
skies; they played side by side, so to say; they 
talked and sung together. But a grand separation 
at last took place. One of the sisters was preferred 
above the others. She was raised to a throne, while | 
the others lived on in obscurity, grew old-fashioned, | 
were looked down upon. To lay aside metaphor, 
there were spoken in England, more than a thou- | 
sand years ago, different varieties, or dialects, of 
Anglo-Saxon. Each one of them had its province 
where it was spoken and written, where it was the 
sovereign language. At last one of them was pro- 
moted from its provincial sovereignty to a national | 
sovereignty. It was adopted as the one language of 
education and of literature. It was styled empha- | 
tically “English.” The other dialects, however, 
though thus cast into the shade, yet did not die out. 
They ceased gradually to be employed by educated 
people, but they were retained in use by the lower 
classes. They are still retained in use amongst these, 
and are indeed those very “‘ corruptions” and “‘jar- 
gons”’ that the traveller so constantly encounters. 
They surely then have some claim to our considera- 
tion. They could boast once of a literature of their 
own. They too were patronised by “the nobility 
and gentry.” They held up their heads as high as 
their now exalted sister once did. Surely, reflecting 
on their decayed fortunes, the traveller will speak 
more gently of them. They have not prospered in 
this world. They are becoming gradually extinct. 
The places that now know them will know them no | 
more. Let us listen to their old forlorn voices while | 
we may, not scoffingly, but with attention, and re- 
spectfully. 

They are called “dialects” of English. If by 
English here is meant our standard English, then 
the phrase is misleading, as what we have said of 
their original co-equality with our now standard 
English shows. But if English is used in a more 
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| general sense, to denote the general type to which | the kingdoms remained for some time isolated, each 


all the lingual varieties of this country, both provin- | 
cial and educated, belong, then the phrase is sound. | 
| The word “ dialect’ is one continually misused. It | 
| is again and again confounded with the word patois, 
| and made to imply inferiority or deterioration; 
whereas it means primitively simply a language, 
| afterwards and usually a variety of a particular 
| language. Spanish, Portuguese, French, Italian, the 
Roman languages, may be called dialects of and de- 
| rived from the Latin; /olic, Doric, Ionic, Attie, 
| were co-equal Greek dialects. The languages of 
North and South Wales are Cymric dialects. The 
| languages of the Scotch Highlands, and of Ireland, 
and of the Isle of Man are Gadhelic dialects. 
| Perhaps the metaphor used above expresses the best 
| the dialectic relation—dialects are sisters of one 
house; or they are branches of one and the same 
tree. Let us then carefully remember what is meant 
by calling the provincial languages of England 
English dialects—that, in calling them so, we 
acknowledge them to be of as good blood and birth 
as that language to which we now arrogate the name 
of English. 

We will now consider more particularly the origin 
of our English dialects. They are certainly in point 
of age older than the Saxon invasion, that is, than 
the fifth century of our era. Like so many other 
things that are visible amongst us, they come into 
Britain with Hengist and Horsa, Cerdic, Uffa, Ida, 
and their countrymen. How they had come into 


being we have no information. They arose in the 
pre-historic times of Saxon history. But we may 
surmise that, like the dialects of other languages, 
they owed their origin to climatic, physical, and 


cognate influences. Their birth-place was perhaps 
the coast of northern Europe, or they may have been 
born even before the Angles and Saxons settled. there. 
| In any case, they had sprung up before those races, 
| or strong detachments of them, passed over the sea 
| to this country. So the speech of those conqueror 
| settlers who founded the kingdom of Northumbria, 
| for instance, differed somewhat from that of the 
| founders of Wessex. This, and analogous differences, 
would rather wax than wane during the Anglo-Saxon 
times, for at first there was but little cohesion be- 
tween the various Anglo-Saxon kingdoms; and at a 
later period they were acted upon by dissimilar in- 
fluences. 

Some sort of loose confederation between the sepa- 
rate settlements there may have been, and probably 
was; for, though they were made at divers times 
and in divers manners with no concerted effort, yet 
| as they were all alike exposed to the incursions and 
onslaughts of one common enemy, a kind of defensive 
league would naturally be formed. At the head of 
this stood the Bretwalda. But our knowledge of 
this sovereign’s prerogative and power is extremely 
meagre. Probably enough the headship was rather 
of a nominal (not, therefore, a useless) than an active 
kind. At all events, there is no evidence of any 





great combined action under his direction. Thus 


one quarrelling its own quarrels, fighting its own 
battles, living its own life. The spread of Christi- 
anity would do more than anything else to modify 
the effects of thisisolation. ‘The missionaries passing | 
to and fro from kingdom to kingdom, to preach the | 
same great Gospel, would prepare the way for g | | 
higher and nobler harmony than ever Egbert dreamt || 
of. But even with regard to their influence we must | | 
remember that they belonged to two societies, s0 to | 
speak. Heathen England was not Christianised only 
by Romish missionaries—a fact too often forgotten. | 
In the northern parts Evangelists, who did not ac- | 
knowledge the authority of Rome, who did not bear | 
the Pope’s commission, preached, and preached suc- | 
cessfully, the new faith. These were the missionaries | 
from Ireland; for Ireland—strange contrast to its | 
present sad fortunes !—was then the great light of | 
the north-western world. The Irish Kelt had in an 

early century embraced Christianity with all the | 
ardour of his nature; and with a high characteristic | 
enthusiasm he burnt to share with others what was | 
so dear and precious to himself. He hastened forth | 
from his island, where religion and learning flourished 

comparatively undisturbed by the fatal piracies of | 
the age, which had blighted them in Britain, and || 
preached, far and wide, the Gospel to every creature. || 
He preached it among the Picts, and among his own | 
kinsmen, the Scots; and, crossing the barriers that | 
divided Kelt from Teuton, he preached it among the | 
Northern Saxons. His apostleship was crowned || 
with as glorious success in the north as Augustine's 
in the south. Thus Christianity was introduced into 
Saxon England by two distinct apostolic bands. || 
Though, at last, all the churches were united under 
one ecclesiastical rule, for a time the two provinces 
of them, the Romish and the Irish, continued dis- 











tinct, and in some sense adverse. 

As time rolled on, the Angles and Saxons were ex- 
posed to the same raids and harassings, which they had || 
inflicted themselves some three and four centuries || 
before. The old pirates were assailed and ravaged by 
pirates. The old wolves were worried and devoured || 
by wolves. The Danes came down upon them. A} 
new clause was added to the old litany, that “the good 
Lord would deliver from the fury of the Normans.” 
All the eastern coast especially was overrun from time 
to time by the fierce marauders. From the Thamesto 
the Forth they slew, and they burnt; but in the 
more northern part of the eastern side of the country 
their descents were most frequent and perpetual, and 
ended in partial occupation. Many a town’s name 
in Lincolnshire and in Yorkshire still denotes their 
terrible presence. A northern district presently bore 
their name. It was called Danelagh, or the Danes’ 
territory. There can be no doubt that this language 
(one of kindred origin with English—a Gothic lan- | 
guage) exercised a ‘considerable influence upon that | 
of the parts where they settled. 

Our readers will now readily understand how the | 
dialects of the north and the south, dating from the | 
earliest Anglo-Saxon times, lived on, and for some | 
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centuries grew, perhaps, still more marked and dis- 
tinct. 
| 
| 
| 
} 


In the course of time there developed an in- 
termediate—a Midland dialeet,—intermediate not 
only locally, but in its character, with the southern 

| extreme of the northern dialect, and the northern 

| extreme of the southern dialect meeting in it. ‘Thus 
there came to be in England three great classes of 
| dialects, called in respect of their relative position, 
| Northern, Midland, and Southern, in respect of the 
| chief kingdoms where they prevailed, Northumbrian, 
| Mercian, and West Saxon. These three great classes 
| exist in England unto this day. But they are now 
|| talked only by the less educated classes in their 
| respective districts; whereas in the old days the 
| whole community, high and low, talked them. 
| What we now called broad Yorkshire was the 
| tongue of learned men once. In the primeval times 
gentlemen used the now vulgar dialects of Dorset 
and Devon. Men were provincial, and were not 
ashamed. 

When the different kingdoms of country were 
| united under one ruler, and at last the title of ‘‘ Rex 
| Anglorum” was assumed, the southern dialect—the 
dialect of Wessex, whose vigour and strength had 
brought about the union— gained a sort of as- 
| cendancy. It was the dialect spoken and written 
by King Alfred, the greatest literary spirit and 
power of the Anglo-Saxon times. It was, in a 
word, the dialect of the political and the literary 
centres of the island. Moreover, its position gave it 
certain advantages, as it belonged to that part of the 
country that enjoyed the closest connection with the 
continent, and naturally the higher civilization from 
Cesar’s time downwards. 

This ascendancy the southern dialect retained 
long after the Anglo-Saxon era. The Norman con- 
quest did not destroy it, though of course it super- 
seded for a time the employment of the native lan- 
guages by the ruling class—it made Norman-French 
| the governmental and the fashionable language. 
| Our dialects were over-clouded; but behind the 
| Clouds they shone on. They were but slightly 
affected by the temporary superfusion of a foreign 
language. The clouds soon began to break. As 
early as the reign of Henry IIL., there are signs 
that the tyranny is over-passing. In the following 
century the signs multiply, and are verified. The 
clouds are completely scattered. ‘The native lan- 
| guage stands out from the darkness that has long 

concealed or obscured it. It recovers its old empire, 
and is once more the universal tongue of the coun- 
try. Englishmen once more talk and write English. 

Th the fourteenth century, when this grand triumph 

1s completed, we find the three dialects, whose origin 

we have described, flourishing, with many varieties, 
in their old provinces. The three sisters, to use our 
former metaphor, are all sitting in the house, and 

Singing. Each dialect can boast of a vigorous lite- 

rature. Each has romances, or versions of romances; 

allegories, or versions of allegories; chronicles, or 

Versions of chronicles; biblical paraphrases, or ver- 

sions of them ; songs, or versions of songs of its own. 
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There is a very curious passage on this subject in | 
Higden’s Palychronicon, a chronicle written after the | 
middle of Edward ITI.’s reign, written in Latin, but | 
translated into English very shortly after its appear- | 
ance. This passage shows how vividly distinct the | 
speeches of England were about 1360—the time of 
the full dawn of modern English literature, when 
our first great modern English prose writer and | 
first great modern English poet were both living, 
the forming growing old, the latter approaching his || 
prime. 

Such was the state of things dialectic some five | 
centuries ago. Chaucer himself observed our dialects | 
to some extent, as appears from his “ Canterbury 
Tales ’’—from the Reeve’s tale, where he puts in the 
mouth of one of his north-country clerks, a native of 
Strother (in the north-west part of the deanery of | 
Craven, where the Northumbrian dialect rather pre- 
ponderates over the Anglian), certain Yorkshire || 
glosses. In a book lately published by the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, called “Specimens of Early English,” | 
our reader will find, if he cares to find, extracts | 
from each one of the three leading dialects, from | 
each one of the trinity of literatures. 

It was in the fourteenth century and the following 
that that pre-eminence to which we have adverted | 
above was gained by one of the three dialects—that 
one of them became especially, and at last over- 
poweringly, the literary language of the country, 
the others became provincial as opposed to national. 
The one that so triumphed was the Midland. This 
was, as we have seen, probably the latest born of the 
three; but it was certainly the mother dialect of the 
standard English of to-day. No one who reads the 
old Midland writings, or who visits to-day the Mid- 
land counties and observes the speech of the common 
people there, how little it deviates from the English 
of educated persons, will doubt this relation. The 
supremacy which had once belonged to Wessex was 
transferred to Mercia. How this transference came 
to pass is a question not yet thoroughly sifted and 
investigated. The intermediate character of the 
central dialect would obviously give it a wider popu- 
larity than either extreme could be expected to enjoy. 
At Cambridge, at Oxford, and in London, at which 
three places, above all others, all the dialects would 
encounter, and modify, and influence each other, we | 
may well suppose that. the intermediate, the compro- 
mising dialect would presently predominate; and 
these three places, as the seminaries of education, 
whose scholars would in due course be dispersed 
from one end of the land to the other, or as the great 
centre of commercial, social, legal, political life, the 
one common resort of all men, the heart of the nation, 
would exercise the widest influence on the language | 
of the country at large. The introduction of the art | 
of printing into this country, in Edward IV.’s reign, | 
would obviously conduce to the establishment of one | 
general dialect. Books would then circulate all over 
the kingdom in one common form. Before then | 
books were re-edited, as we have hinted, in the | 
various dialects. Every scribe adapted the work he | 
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| copied to the idioms of the province for which his copy 

was intended. Every man did in this respect that 
which was right in his own eyes. The printing- 
press put an end to these varieties. 

The adoption of the Midland English as the na- 
|| tional English is thus completed by the close of the 
| fifteenth century. That dialect, developed, modified 
by Latin, French, and other influences, subjected to 
the changes and chances to which all languages are 
exposed, getting gains, suffering losses, has since that 
time been what we call the English language—the 
standard English of our literature—the English that 
is taught (or untaught) in our schools, and is spoken 
(or supposed to be spoken, by a polite fiction) by all 
educated English-speaking people. 

The overshadowing, then, of the northern and 
southern dialects dates, loosely speaking, from the 
establishment of Caxton’s printing-press at West- 
minster. The uniformity that resulted from that 
momentous event.was unfriendly to them. They 
paled before the growing light of the preferred 
dialect—they were utterly eclipsed; they lost caste, 
so to say—became poor relations—no longer moved 
in the best society. But, though in literature 
their decline and fall transpired suddenly, in pri- 
vate life they flourished for many a day. Ata 
time when the population of the country was 
mainly sedentary, when men for the most part lived 
and died where their fathers and forefathers had 
|| lived and died—when there were no great internal 
rushings to and fro—when a journey to London was 
a tremendous undertaking, and most persons never 
|| dreamed of attempting it—when books were costly, 

and found but a comparatively limited market— 
|| during this time the provincial dialects would remain 
|| pretty much undisturbed within their own precincts 
|| —they would still survive there as the media of gene- 
ral intercourse—the old accents, and forms, and 
words would still prevail. When the country gentle- 
man did visit the metropolis, his speech would bewray 
him as surely as did that of the Galileans when they 
went up to Jerusalem—as did that of the Boeotians 
when they resorted to Athens. But in the course of 
years, when theinternal communications of thecountry 
improved, the inter-provincial intercourse quickened, 
the metropolitan influence spread as the unity of the 
nation grew and ripened, the country dialects would 
sink lower and lower in the social scale, the ambition 
to speak the standard English would grow greater 
and greater, till at last, as we see, they were left 
| altogether to the lower classes—it was universally 
affected by the better educated. The languages of 
| Alfred, of Langland, of Hampole—of the old 

northern and southern literatures—lived but in the 
| mouths of clowns and clodpoles. 

Not, of course, that they have not changed. Let 
no innocent reader fancy that he will find the 
|| Hodges of Berkshire talking to-day the very iden- 
| tical, unmodified language that King Alfred talked ; 
or that he may still hear on.the banks of the Severn 
|| the speech used by Piers the Ploughman half a mil- 
lennium since; or that near Doncaster he may “ sit 

















under” a sermon written in the dialect of The Pricke 
of Conscience. No; languages are never at one stay. 
They are ever changing—ever on the wing. Our 
standard English, for all the many influences that | 
act on it to make it stationary, yet yields to other, 
changeful influences. So, no doubt, our present | 
provincial dialects have altered much. They have | 
gone on ageing, according to the great laws that regu- | 
late organic lingual life—that appoint and order its 
perpetual metamorphosis. They have, perchance, | 
lost vigour, grown dim-eyed and grey-haired, and 
sadly feeble in all their limbs. They have been | 
almost improved away in many places, in others 
have been strangely “ translated”’ or transmuted. A 
singular example of the latter change is afforded by 
the dialect of Kent. When, in King Lear, in the | 
‘fields near Dover,’ Oswald, Goneril’s steward, as | 
every reader will remember, attempts to attack poor 
eyeless Gloucester, Edgar, dressed like a peasant, | 
and on occasion talking like one, interposes :—- | 


Oswald. “ Wherefore, bold peasant, | 


Dar’st thou support a publish’d traitor? Hence; 
Lest that the infection of his fortune take | 


Like hold on thee. Let go his arm. 

Edgar. Chill not let go, zir, without varther ’casion. 

Osw. Let go, slave, or thou diest. | 

Edg. Good gentleman, go your gait, and let poor volk | 
pass. And chud ha’ been zwagger’d out of my life, | 
*t would not ha’ been zo long as’t is by a vortnight. Nay, | 
come not near the old man; keep out, che vor’ ye, or ise 
try whether your costard or my batton be the harder; ch’ill | 
be plain with you. 

Osw Out, dunghill! 

Edg. Ch’ill pick your teeth, zir: come, no matter, vor 
your foins. : 


There are easily recognisable in the speeches of 
Edgar here peculiarities that now distinguish rather 
the dialects of the more western counties of southern 
England. We might be apt to set them down to 
Shakespeare’s ignorance, if we did not find them in 
undoubtedly genuine specimens of the genuine old 














Kentish dialect, as the Ayenbite of Inwyt for example. || 
We see then how greatly the dialect of the county | 
has changed since Shakespeare’s time. If any county || 
might be mentioned as especially liable to dialectic | 
change, that county would manifestly be Kent. But, | 
no doubt, elsewhere great changes, though perhaps | 
not so considerable as in Kent, have passed over the | 
common speech. 

We have said that when one dialect became | 
supreme, the literary age of the others passed away. || 
And so, with a few exceptions, it did. But the Scot- || 
tish variety of the northern dialect—for with all due | 
deference to the shades of Pinkerton and Jamieson, 
Scottish too is an English dialect—flourished, as 4 | 
literary language, long after the close of the fifteenth 


century, the most glorious user of it, Burns, dying || 


but some seventy years ago. - And in England, too, | 
the dialects have found their patrons; Waugh and |) 
Barnes, no mean poets, are yet amongst us—the || 
former writing in the Lancashire dialect (a variety | 
of the old Mercian or Midland), Barnes in the | 
Dorsetshire (a variety of the old West Saxon or | 
Southern). 
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We think we have now said enough to show that 
our provir ial tialects deserve more respect and 
attention thar they generally receive. If we re- 
member, in aduitior.. their inJuence upon many of 


|| our great writers, wno, writing in the standard dia- 
lect, yet brought up amongst them, show signs of their 
early associations, and their influence consequently 
upon our standard English; when we remember, 





too, their influence upon many varieties of our lan- | 
guage that are now spoken in distant countries, in 
America, in Australia, and elsewhere, how that many 
a so-called Yankecism, for instance, is in fact an old 
English provincialism, we think that everybody will 
allow the real dignity and importance of dialects 
that are too often stigmatised as miserable bar- 
barisms. 


J. W. HALES. 





GRACE’S FORTUNE. 


CHAPTER XI.—A DRIVE TO OXFORD. 

ImmepiaTELy after breakfast the following morn- 
ing, Cecilia sat down to indite a long letter to Edward 
Harington. It did not require much penetration on 
Miss Wedderburn’s part to guess at her employment; 
the swelled and tearful eyes told their own tale, and 
she could only grieve in spirit at the thought that her 
dear Cissy’s first letter to her lover should be of a 
nature to call them forth. When it was finished, Miss 
Musgrave took the letter herself to the little post- 
office in the village; and, as the morning was fine, 
she indulged her craving for solitude by making a 
rather long round through the lanes, which brought 
her to one of the more distant entrances to Rushing- 
ton. The park here was wild and picturesque, and 
she wandered about for above an hour before turning 
her steps in the direction of the house. At the very 
moment that she approached it Edward Harington 
came out of the front door. Her first thought was 
how nearly she had missed him; her next, that he 
looked agitated ; and she had time to observe this, for 
he stood for some moments on the doorstep, as if 
hesitating which way to take, before he perceived 
her. The cloud lifted from his face as he raised it to 
hers in a surprised and delighted greeting. The 
little hand was soon drawn within his arm, and 
merely saying, “Are you tired, dearest? will you 
mind walking a little more?” and receiving an em- 
phatic “Oh no,” in reply, the pair turned into the 
drive, and soon found themselves in one of the green 
lanes s0 common in Oxfordshire. 

Edward’s tale was soon told. He had ridden early 
to Rushington to see Sir Ralph Wedderburn, and 
request his sanction to his engagement with Miss 
Musgrave, and the interview between the two gentle- 
men had been, as may be imagined, anything but 
satisfactory. 

Not only had Sir Ralph absolutely refused his con- 
sent to the marriage, but he had done so with a very 
unnecessary degree of anger and irritatibn. He had 
reproached Edward with taking advantage of his 
absence, and when urged by him to give some more 
definite reason for his objections to the match than 
Cecilia’s youth, he had not scrupled to declare that he 
considered the Reverend Edward Harington’s means 
and position in society greatly inferior to what 
Miss Musgrave might naturally aspire to in the 
way of marriage. Edward’s sensitive pride—and he 


had a good share of it—blazed up at this insult, 
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for such he deemed it. If that was Sir Ralph’s 
opinion, he said, he could only deeply deplore what 
had occurred, and relieve him as soon as possible of a 
presence which he felt could no longer be welcome to 
him. Sir Ralph did not press him to stay, or apolo- 
gise even slightly for his hastiness, nor did he make | 
the faintest attempt to alter Edward’s implied deter- 
mination of banishing himself in future from a house , 
wherein he had been received for so many years on 
terms of friendship and equality. The gentlemen | 
had parted very coldly, if not actually in high wrath, 
and with much suppressed anger on both sides. 

Poor Cecilia! She had not until now fully recog- | 
nised the extent of her trial. Edward banished! 
No more glad meetings, no more pleasant rambles, | 
no more delicious talks! Were they indeed all at an 
end? Oh! it was cruel! She spoke out her feelings | 
with a naiveté of grief which touched Edward to the 
quick. | 

“But, Edward, you will come again? You will 
not desert me?” she faltered out, as she clung to his || 
arm. 

“ Sweet Cissy! Don’t grieve so, my beloved; but 
remember that I am forbidden the house—I cannot | 
come again.” \} 

Cissy’s only answer was a sob. I 

“ Sir Ralph has said things to me which no gentle- 
man could overlook. He even alluded to your fortune, 
Cissy; but I stopped him so indignantly that he did || 
not dare to proceed. After what has passed between |, 
us, I can never set foot in Rushington again until | 
Sir Ralph himself invites me, and apologises for his | 
conduct.” 

“Oh, Edward! What shall I do?” 

“Try to be patient, dearest, and to recollect that 
all trials come from God, or are permitted by Him. 
This one may be for our good if we take it patiently.” 

“And are we parted for ever?” sobbed out 
Cecilia. 

“Time works wonders, Cissy, and it is quite pos- 
sible it may do so for us; we are both young enough 
to hope, both too young to despair. And you must 
never doubt me, dearest. Remember how long and 
how fondly I have loved you, and I shall not love 
you less though I may not see you.” 

They had been slowly approaching the house for 
the last ten minutes, and were now close to the gate 
leading into the drive. Both paused; they knew the 
time had come for them to part. 
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“ But still their lips refused to say farewell, 
For in that word, that fatal word, howe’er 


We promise, hope, believe, there dwells despair.” | 


“Cissy! My precious one!” said Edward at | 
length, “I must go now—I must leave you; but it is 
hard to part! Keep up your heart, dearest. Ah! it 


' is easy for me to say this, but my own heart, God 


; poor girl still standing disconsolately at the gate, 


{| form. 
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knows, is sad enough !” 
Cecilia was very near it at that moment; she could | 
feel its throbbings as her lover strained her to his 
breast, and whispered some passionate words of love | 
and sorrow. Then he tore himself away, walking 
with swift strides as though fearful of being tempted 
to turn back again. He did yield to the temptation 
for a single instant, to wave a wild farewell to the 


gazing with her tear-blinded eyes after his receding 


Slowly Cecilia re-entered the house. On reaching 
her room she sat down in a kind of stupifying grief, 
which seemed to take from her all power of thought. 
She could neither reason nor hope; nothing seemed 
clear to her, nothing but that dull, crushing sense of | 
misery, and, looming through it all, the one fact that 
Edward was gone. 

After awhile there came a gentle tap at the door, 
and Grace sought admittance. 

“Oh, Cissy!” she cried, “I have been hunting 
high and low for you; I could not imagine where 
you had hid yourself. But what is the matter, my 
darling ?”” she added, in an altered tone; “‘ what has 
happened ?”” 

“ He is gone, Grace,” answered Cecilia, in 
ing voice; “I shall never see him again !”’ 

Then she covered her face with her hands and 
burst into an agony of tears. 

She was new to sorrow, and it overwhelmed her; 
her weeping became hysterical ; she had eaten nothing 
since an early hour, and had been exposed to the in- 
fluence of very powerful emotions. Grace took her 
in her arms and soothed her as she might an infant. 
Her pulses fluttered feebly, her countenance was 
bloodless; Grace was forced to administer a strong 
stimulant before she rallied into anything like com- 
posure. By degrees Miss Wedderburn drew from 
her an account of her meeting with Edward, and the 
result of his interview with Sir Ralph. It was much 
what she anticipated. She knew that Edward Har- 
ington had been at Rushington that morning, though 
she had not herself seen him; he had been shown at 
once into Sir Ralph’s private apartment, and had left 
the house without coming into the drawing-room. 





a chok- 


While Grace caressed Cecilia, and said everything 
she could think of to cheer and quiet her, her own 
resolution was taken. She had seen, about ten 
minutes before, Captain Wedderburn enter the house ; 
she would ask him to drive her into Oxford imme- 
diately after luncheon. She waited but tosee Cecilia 
comfortably established on a sofa and sinking into 
temporary forgetfulness of her troubles, before she 
descended to the drawing-room, and after a hurried 





greeting to Godfrey, she rang the bell and ordered 
the pony-carriage to be at the door by two o'clock. .” 

“What is the mischief, Grace?” asked Captain 
Wedderburn. “You look hurried and flurried; 
what should take you into Oxford this after. 
noon ?”’ 

“Never mind what takes me there,” she replied; 
“ only answer me this, Will you drive me?” 

“ Certainly I will. 

“ Ask no questions. 
we go along.” 

“Oh, very well, 
Cissy ?” 

“ Not quite the thing to-day.” 

*T am sorry for that.’ 

“She will be better soon, I hope,’’ replied Grace. 

Miss Wedderburn did not dawdle over the luncheon- 
tray, but telling Godfrey to take care of her father, 
hastened away to get ready for her drive. Sir Ralph, 
missing Cecilia from her accustomed place, had in- 


To Luscombe’s, I suppose?” 
I will tell you everything as 


I am all obedience. How is 


| quired rather anxiously for her, and Grace had 
| answered that she was up-stairs with a headache; but 


she had given her father at the same time s0 signifi- 
cant a look that he was at no loss to account for her 
absence. - . 

Once in the pony-carriage, and fairly on their 
way to Oxford, Miss Wedderburn imparted to her 
cousin the events of the previous evening, and those 
which had more recently occurred, of which until 
now he had been ignorant. He heard them with 
great surprise. 

‘“‘Talwaysfancied,” he remarked, “that Mr. Edward 
Harington was rather a favourite with Sir Ralph; 
a greater favourite than his brother, whom he finds a 
little severe, I suspect.” 

“I do not think papa has any personal objection to 
Edward,”’ replied Grace ; “ indeed I don’t know how 
any one could have. No, it is only this notion of his, 
that Colonel Musgrave would have expected his 
daughter to make a better match.” 

“Had they such great pretensions, 
Musgraves ?” 

“ Well, I believe so; they were highly connected, 
and moved always in the best society, I have under- 
stood.”’ 

“But they are dead and gone,” said Godfrey. 
“What rubbish it is—begging Sir Ralph’s pardon, 
Grace—this constant straining after effect in mar- 
riage: wealth, or station, or family, and sometimes 
all three! What can it signify, provided the indivi- 
dual be a gentleman ?” 

“Which I am sure Edward Harington is,” 
Grace. 

“He is a very nice fellow,” returned Godfrey, 
warmly ; “a thoroughly good fellow—good in its 
true sense, I mean—without any humbug about him. 
Honestly, I prefer him to the lawyer.” 

“You have seen more of him, and consequently 
know him better,” said Grace. ‘“ But I have a high 
regard for Arnold Harington ; and that re minds me 
of what I ought to have told you before, which is, 
that my object i in going to Oxford is to see him.” 


then, these 


said 
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‘Indeed! May I inquire on what particular point 
of law you wish to consult him?” 

“He is Cecilia’s other guardian and trustee, and I 
|| want to persuade him to intercede with my father 
|| about this marriage.” 

“But I thought his views on the subject rather 
coincided with Sir Ralph’s.”’ 

|| Arnold's objections cannot be insuperable if, as I 
\| understood from Mrs. Fletcher, they are merely on 
|| the score of Cecilia’s youth. At any rate, I shall 
\ endeavour to overrule them, and to enlist him on 
| my side.” 

“ And you will probably succeed,’”’ said Godfrey. 
|| “Upon my word,” he added, after a pause of some 





|| moments, “I begin to think lawyers are deuced lucky 
| fellows.”’ 

| “Why?” asked Grace. 

| “They have so many fair clients. It seems to me 
| that all distressed damsels, wives, and widows carry 
| their wrongs, real or imaginary, to the lawyer.” 

| And to whom should a distressed damsel, wife, or 
| widow carry her perplexities but to the lawyer ?” 
| said Grace laughing. “Don’t you know that he is 
| the real successor to the knight-errant ; that he is, or 
| ought to be, the redressor of wrongs, the exposer of 
| frauds, the champion of truth and right ?’’ 

|| “And where are the dishonest lawyers, Grace, the 
|| men who are a scandal to their profession, who make 
|| gain of the widow and the orphan, and stimulate 
'| the evil passions of their fellow-men for their own 
|| advantage? I may be mistaken, but I think we 
|| have both heard of such in our lives.” 

| “We have,” replied Grace; “but that does not 
There were unworthy 


| prove my premises untrue. 
|knights in the days of chivalry, when might was 
| right, and the profession of arms was often only an 
| excuse for brutality.” 


| “But surely a lawyer has more opportunities of 


| being dishonest than most men?” argued Godfrey. 
| « Perhaps so, but he has also more of proving him- 
| «lf upright and liberal. He is often the confidential 
| friend as well as the legal adviser, and the faithful 
| depositary of important family secrets. His is essen- 
| tially an office of trust.” 
% And woe be to him if he betrays it!” added God- 
| 

ry. 
| “T echo that most heartily,” replied Gtace, re- 
| turning to the half-jesting tone in which she had 
| commenced the discussion ; for in her eager defence 
of lawyers she had spoken with a warmth which was 
| certainly not shared by her companion. 
| Miss Wedderburn’s heart beat rather nervously as 
| Godfrey drew up at the door of Arnold Harington’s 
house. He was not at home; but Mr. Slater, who 
| ame to the door upon her requesting to see him, 
| assured her that he was expecting him every moment. 
In that case, Miss Wedderburn said, she would wait 
| in the office till he returned. 
| “Would she not go up and see Mrs. Fletcher ?”’ 
| No. At that moment Grace felt that she could not 
have listened to Mrs. Fletcher's gentle prosings. 
| Captain Wedderburn leit her with the under- 














standing that he was to call for her again in about 
an hour; he had two or three things, he said, to do 
in Oxford which would occupy nearly that time. 

Left to herself, Grace reflected upon the best manner 
of broaching the subject of her mission to Arnold 
Harington. She was glad of a little breathing time 
in which to collect her thoughts; they had been in 
a whirl of excitement all the morning, and her 
hastily arranged plans and hurried movements had 
not tended to compose them. 

At last Arnold entered the room with many 
regrets and apologies at having kept her waiting so 
long: he had been detained partly by business, partly 
by other causes. With as little delay as possible, for 
much time had already been lost, Grace explained 
the object of her visit. Arnold listened to her with 
polite attention, changing colour a little as she pro- 
ceeded. 

“ Your history is not new to me,’ he said, when 
she ceased speaking; “I heard it from Edward not 
half-an-hour ago.”’ 

“ You did ?”’ 

“Yes. I called at his rooms, where I found him 
that moment returned from Rushington. Poor fellow! 


| he was not in a very enviable state of mind.” 


“ But you will help us, Arnold, will you not ? You 
will smooth away those difficulties and make it all 
right again, I know you will? You have great in- 
fluence with my father.” 

“T am very, very sorry,” replied Arnold, with some 
agitation of manner ; ‘it pains me beyond expression 
to have to refuse anything that you ask me, Grace, 
but it is utterly impossible for me to interfere in this 
matter. Apart from any views of my own on the 
subject, the grounds of Sir Ralph’s refusal are such 
as to silence any attempt on our part to overrule 
them. Pride and self-respect would alike chain our 
tongues.” 

“ And poor Cissy is to be sacrificed because you are 
too proud to try to overcome my father’s frivolous 
objections, for such I must call them !”’ 

“Pardon me, Grace, they are not frivolous; they 
are grave objections. Sir Ralph considers my brother 
inferior to Miss Musgrave in birth, and fortune, and 
position, and told him in plain terms that he had 
taken an unwarrantable liberty in paying his ad- 
dresses to her. These are strong words—words that 
cannot easily be forgotten.” 

Miss Wedderburn made no immediate answer ; she 
sat, with a disturbed expression of countenance, ner- 
vously twisting a little paper allwmette round her 
fingers. Arnold spoke again. 

“You must see, Grace, that all interference on my 
part is out of the question. The fact of my being 
Miss Musgrave’s trustee would alone be sufficient to 
impose silence on me.”’ 

“TJ think I know what you mean,” said Grace ; 
“it is because of Cissy being an heiress, I suppose. 
But surely, Arnold, you and Edward are far above 
the suspicion even of being actuated by interested 
motives.” 

“Weare above the reality I. hope, but not I fear 
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above the odium of having such motives imputed to 
us,” replied Arnold. 

Another silence, which was again broken by Mr. 
Harington. 

“Does Miss Musgrave take Sir Ralph’s refusal 
much to heart ?”’ he asked. 

“TI left her prostrated—worn out with grief and 
crying,” replied Grace. 

“ Poor child !’”’ said Arnold, compassionately. 
have not given her credit for so much feeling.” 

“You have misread her, Arnold. In a moment of 
pique and folly she encouraged the idle attentions of 
Sir Charles Warren, but she never cared for him: 
she has loved Edward from the time she was old 
enough to have a preference, and if she is indeed 
to be parted from him for ever, why then, God help 
her, say I!” 

Arnold Harington rose hastily from his seat and 
made a pretence of collecting and sorting some of the 
various papers that lay scattered upon his table. 
Having effectually succeeded in disarranging them, 
he sat down again, presenting, as he turned towards 
Miss Wedderburn, so white and agitated a coun- 
tenance as to cause her to exclaim— 

“ Arnold! are you ill ?” 

He smiled, faintly : “ Not ill, Grace, only unhappy 
—troubled in mind . -” leaning his head wearily 
on his hand as he spoke. 

“Oh, Arnold, tell me—we are old friends—what 
makes you unhappy ?”’ 

She rose from her seat and laid her hand gently 
upon his arm—her voice, her manner expressed the 
kindest sympathy. 

A shiver ran through his frame, his heart beat pas- 
sionately: could Grace have guessed how much that 
hand upon his arm had to do with it, she would 
have gained some little inkling of the truth; as it 
was, her suspicions took a different direction. 

“ Arnold,” she said, “may I ask you a question ?”’ 

“ Certainly.” 

“You must promise me not to be annoyed.” 

“‘T think I may safely promise you that,” he inter- 
posed, with a smile. 

“ Because ¥ am afraid you may consider my ques- 
tion rather impertinent.” 

“Tt seems to require a great deal of apology; but 
let me hear it at all events.” 

“Tt has occurred to me since I came into this room 
that you are attached to Cecilia yourself; will you 
tell me whether my surmises are correct ?” 

Grace spoke in a low and earnest tone, yet with a 
little hesitation of manner; with the delicacy of a 
gentlewoman, she felt she was soliciting a confidence 
which she had no right to seek. 

Arnold looked up hastily ; for one instant his eyes, 
in which a strange light gleamed, encountered those 
of his companion, whose own sank instinctively 
beneath his gaze. In a voice so low as to be scarcely 
audible, he replied, “No; your surmises are not 
correct.” 

Grace turned to the fire, stooping down as though 
to warm her hands: was it this, or the heat from the 


“T 





glowing coals, that caused her to resume her seat 
with such a heightened colour? Her attempt to 
extort a confidence had not answered; she repented 
having spoken ; but though Grace Wedderburn was 
as single-hearted a woman as ever breathed, she was 
woman enough to see her advantage, and to resolve 
to use it for the benefit of her friend. She had time 
enough to come to this determination during the 
awkward silence which followed Arnold’s last words, 

“ Armold,” she at length said, “if, as you assure 
me, Cecilia is indifferent to you, why should you re- | 
fuse to plead your brother’s cause ?” 

“T have told you my reasons, Grace, and they 
remain unaltered. It is not a question of feeling. 
Can you suppose that I should have allowed my 
feelings to influence me, even had they been inte- 
rested as you chose to imagine? You must havea 
very poor opinion of me.” 

“Forgive me, Arnold, if I have unintentionally 
hurt you, but Iam bewildered by this strange and 
unexpected opposition; I know not how to meet it, 
I cannot overcome it either by argument or per- 
suasion, and the happiness of two people, tenderly 
attached, and in every respect suited to each other, 
will be ruthlessly sacrificed to what appear to me 
unreasonable objections.” 

“Miss Musgrave is very young,” returned Arnold, 
“she will get over this disappointment in less time 
than you imagine. The very violence of her grief 
will wear itself out.” 

“It is more likely to wear her out,’ replied Miss 
Wedderburn. “She has a susceptible and highly 
nervous temperament, and much constitutional deli- 
cacy. I tremble for her, I dread the effects of grief 
upon that slight frame, and upon that tender, loving 
heart.” 

Arnold made no reply; he appeared deep in 
thought, his countenance momentarily assuming a 
more gloomy expression. 

“It is a most unfortunate business!” he said at 
last. 

Grace was disappointed; she had hoped some- 
thing from his silence; she must now try her last | 
weapon— 

“TI can bring forward only one more argument, 
which may move you to help us in this matter,” she 
said, turning her eyes full upon Arnold as she spoke 
—eyes that beamed with a most persuasive and dan- 
gerous softness—“ for my sake, dear Arnold, be 4 
friend to my poor Cissy.” 

“ Grace! Grace!’ he cried, again rising hastily 
from his seat and beginning to pace the room, “you 
have used a cruel argument!” 

“You will not be proof against it, Arnold? You 
will not let me plead in vain ?” 

“What would you have me do?” he answered, 
stopping short in his walk and facing her. “If Sir 
Ralph refuses his consent to this marriage, what will 
mine avail? He is the principal, and I must bow 
to his decision, whatever it may be.” 

“T only ask you to use your influence with my 
father—to do your utmost to overcome his prejudices; 
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for the sake of our early and long-tried friendship, 
| Arnold, you cannot refuse me this.” 

A tide of powerful emotion swept over Arnold’s 
features. 

* You have conquered, Grace,”’ he said, the words 
dropping from his lips as with an effort ; “I will do 
what you wish.” 

Five minutes later Miss Wedderburn was again 
seated in the pony-carriage by the side of her cousin, 
| whose pleasant, good-humoured countenance was 
clouded with a very unusual look of annoyance. He 
| had handed her into the carriage, and enveloped her 
in cloaks and wrappers, without a word, and when 
| she apologised for having kept him waiting, which 
| she feared she must have done, and explained that 
| she also had to wait some time for Mr. Harington, he 
| replied— 
| “Yes, I suppose so. I saw your friend in the 
| town, he was walking with that pretty Ellen Sum- 
mers, whom I so frequently see him with, and he 
didn’t seem in any particular hurry to return 
| home.” 

“Did you say that you had frequently seen him 
| walking with Miss Summers ?’’ asked Grace. 
, “Well, I have seen them together two or three 
times, I think,’ returned Godfrey, colouring at 
having to eat his own words, which had undoubtedly 
| gone a little beyond the exact truth. “She is one of 
| his clients, I presume ?” 

There was a slight asperity in Captain Wedder- 
burn’s tone as he said this, sufficiently indicative of 
his state of mind. It was not lost upon his com- 
panion, but she wisely took no notice of it, merely 
replying to his remark, by saying— 

“ Mr. Harington is an old friend of the Summers’ 
family ; they are under great obligations to him, I 
believe.” 

“ And he repays himself by flirting with that gay 
demure-looking little daughter.” 

Miss Wedderburn laughed. 

“T cannot fancy Arnold flirting with anybody, and 
he is not likely to do so with Miss Summers."’ 

“Why not ?” 

“She is in such a different position from him.” 

“And you think that a reason why he would not 
flirt with her ?” 

“ Certainly I do.” 

“My dear innocent cousin ! 
of the world.” 
| No honourable man would pay attentions to a 
| woman beneath him in station, and whom therefore 
| he is not likely to marry. I am certain Arnold 
| Harington would not.” 

“You have a very flattering confidence in him.” 

“T have a high estimation of his character. I do 
believe Arnold to be incapable of anything unworthy 
or ungenerous.”’ 

“He is highly honoured by your opinion, I am 
sure. But after all, Grace, your preux chevalier is 
o human, and liable to be tempted like the rest 
of us,’ 


“Undoubtedly. We are all alike liable to tempta- 





You know very little 














tion; the difference is that some yield to it, some 
Arnold Harington would be of the latter 


resist it. 
class.”’ 

“Hang Arnold Harington!’’ cried Godfrey, with 
a burst of irrepressible impatience ; ‘I am sick of 
the fellow’s name!” 

Miss Wedderburn regarded him in mute surprise. 

“Well, if it isn’t enough to drive a fellow wild to 
have another man’s virtues—and a rival’s too— 
thrust down one’s throat every instant, I don’t know 
what is!” 

“A rival, Godfrey ?”’ 

“ Yes, a rival, Grace. You know as well as I do 
that the man is madly in love with you.” 

Only a very little while before, Grace could 
honestly have replied to this assertion, ‘No, I know 
nothing of the kind; I don’t believe it;”” but now 
the recollection of what she had so recently dis- 
covered suffused her face with a sudden glow of 
consciousness as she answered— 

“ He has a very quiet way of showing his madness, 
at all events.” 

The calmness .of her manner, in which there was 
not a trace of temper or annoyance, did more towards 
recalling Godfrey to his senses and making him feel 
ashamed of himself than anything else could have 
done. He now apologised so frankly and gracefully 
for his hastiness, that Grace not only accorded him 
a ready pardon, but apologised in her turn. 

“T was to blame, dear Godfrey, also, for pursuing 
a subject which I might have seen for some reason or 
other was annoying to you. And after all, I have 
not told you how I sped in my mission.” 

“You were successful, of course.’’ 

“You shall hear.” And she told him the sub- 
stance of her interview with Arnold. 


CHAPTER XII.—A SMALL DINNER PARTY. 

Ir was quite dark when they reached Rushington. 
Grace found her father in the library sitting moodily 
over the remnants of a fire, and Cecilia in the draw- 
ing-room crying her eyes out over a very senti- 
mental novel. She drew the book gently out of her 
hands. 

“Now you are not going to waste any more time 
upon this rubbish. Let me look at you. Mercy! 
what eyes! go and bathe them directly; have you 
forgotten that we have company to dinner?” 

“Oh, Grace, I cannot appear! I have no heart 
for company, and I am not fit to be seen.” 

“You will be quite fit to be seen in an hour's 
time, and only the Wedderburns and Chesters are 
coming ; besides which, dear Cissy, I have good news 
for you.” 

* Grace!” 

“T have been to Oxford, which perhaps you know; 
and I have seen Arnold, which perhaps you guess. 
He will do all he can for us.” 

“ How can I thank you enough! But, Grace, I 
don’t like to think of your having taken this long, 
cold drive all for me.” 

“T didn’t feel the cold, my heart was so warm— 
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coming back I mean. 
for dinner.” 

Miss Musgrave’s paleness and unusual languor 
did not deteriorate from her beauty, but on the con- 
trary made her appear more interesting. She played 
her part too in the friendly meeting very fairly; 
her thoughts, it is true, were absent, but hope flut- 
tered at her heart and whispered of returning 
happiness. 

Miss Wedderburn was in high spirits: the little 
quarrel with Godfrey and subsequent reconciliation 
seemed, strangely enough, to have made him dearer 
to her than ever. Nothing could again ruffle the 


And now let us go and dress 


perfect confidence that existed between them. It | 


had ever been a source of infinite satisfaction to her 


that there was nothing reserved in the disposition of | 


her lover. 
character ; 


His was a frank, manly, straightforward 
hasty and impulsive he might be, but 


generous and true-hearted. She, too, no less than | 
Cecilia, hoped more than she cared to express from | 
She knew that she | 


the intervention of Arnuld. 
could trust him; having promised, he would do his 
utmost. Sir Ralph also was far more cheerful than 
his previous depression had seemed to warrant, espe- 
cially after the fish and soup and the first glass of 
sherry ; but independently of the good things on the 
table, the smiling faces around it cheered him mar- 
vellously. 

Mr. Wedderburn, sitting between the two young 
ladies, shed his compliments with laudable impar- 
tiality upon either, though he greatly annoyed 
Cecilia by rallying her upon the desertion of Sir 
Charles Warren. 

Mrs. Wedderburn, who paid great court to her 
future daughter-in-law, fell into eestasies over Miss 
Wedderburn’s dress when the ladies retired to the 
drawing-room. 

“Tt is perfect, my dear, as is everything else about 
you.” 

Grace laughed and turned away ; 
flattery disgusted her. 

Miss Chester approached; of all Grace’s friends 
she was the one most valued and most trusted. 

“She lays it on thickly, as Francis would say,” 
observed that lady in a low voice. 

“She does indeed,’’ answered Grace,’ with a curl 
of her handsome mouth. “Oh, Lucy! how I wish 
I could love her better! ”’ 

“ And how do your lovers get on, Grace? I quite 
expected to have met Mr. Edward Harington here 
this evening.” 

A shadow, which was not unperceived by her 
friend, passed over Miss Wedderburn’s countenance 
as she replied— 

“T have no doubt you did; but come into the next 
room, Lucy, and I will tell you all about it.” 

They passed into the smaller drawing-room; and 
there, ensconced in a settee which exactly held them, 
Grace confided to Miss Chester the occurrences of 
the last two days, and the hopes she still entertained 
that all might yet be made smooth through Arnold’s 
intervention. Miss Chester heard her with mingled 


such fulsome 








feelings of surprise and indignation ; her brotherand 
Edward Harington were close friends, and to under- 
value the one seemed almost like an imputation upon 
the other. 

“T am afraid,” she said, “that papa was very in- 
discreet the other day when he met Sir Ralph in 
Oxford. Frank had hinted to him something of the 
state of affairs—you know Edward Harington has 
no secrets from Frank—and I am sure he had not 
the remotest idea there would be any hitch, or he 
would never have repeated it even to papa, and he 
cautioned him particularly not to do so ; but we often | 
laugh at my father, and tell him he is no better than 
an old sieve.” 

“Tt was of no consequence, dear Lucy,” replied 
her friend; “it only forestalled matters by an hour | 
or so.” | 

The gentlemen were by this time in the drawing. | 
room, but the two friends still remained in their snug | 
retreat, engrossed by a conversation full of interest | 
to both, until Grace’s ear was suddenly arrested by | 
a remark of Mr. Wedderburn’s addressed to her | 
father. 

“Did you read the account, Sir Ralph, in the 
Times, of the winding-up of the affairs of that insur- | 
ance office—the Asiatic, I think they call it ?” 

“T did.” 

“A pretty show-up of roguery and bad manage- | 
ment on the part of the directors, as usual in such | 
cases,’ added Mr. Wedderburn, venomously. 

“ Ah! I did not read all the details; indeed, the | 
case would have had no interest for me but from the 
certainty I felt that my friend Mr. Harington would | 
be a heavy loser by the failure.” 

‘“‘ Harington the lawyer? | 

“Yes; he held shares to a considerable amount in | 





the company.’ 

“So much the worse for him and for his friends. 
Why, he will grow more stingy than ever!” 

“‘T was not aware that he is considered stingy.” 

“‘Not aware! when his talent for the ingenious 
process of skinning fiints has almost passed into a 
proverb.” 

“‘ No doubt he finds the necessity for it,” observed 
Sir Ralph. 

“ Necessity !’’ chimed in Mrs. Wedderburn ; “now 
really, Sir Ralph, you are too charitable; everybody 
knows that old Mr. Harington died a very rich man.” 

“« Everybody’ is very apt to fancy his neighbour 
dies rich,” he replied; “but I happen to aa 
my dear madam, that the late Mr. Harington died 
anything but a rich man.” 

“ And his son is certainly not a stingy one,” said 
Captain Wedderburn. 

“What do you know about it?” snapt Mr. Wed- 
derburn. 

‘“‘ Well, sir, ‘I happen to know,’ as Sir Ralph says, 
that he has quite recently done a very generous thing 
with respect to these same Asiatic shares.” 

“Pray let us hear it. But perhaps he told it you 
‘in strict confidence !’ ’’ sneered Godfrey’ s father. 

“He did not tell it me at all, sir; nevertheless 1 
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\| cern. Mr. Harington sent for him after hearing of 
|| the failure, and begged him not to be uneasy, for 
that he should not lose a shilling—having invested 
his money in the Asiatic at the suggestion of his 
|| father, the son considered himself responsible for its 
loss.” 
“Vastly Quixotic, if true; and if true, only con- 


richer man than you imagine.” 
“ But not a stingy one, you must admit, sir.” 
“For my part,” said Mrs. Wedderburn, “I think 


ably on your means habitually, than to make an un- 
necessary display of generosity once in a way, and 
dine on a crumb and a carrot for the rest of the year.” 

“No, my dear,”’ replied her husband, laughing ; 
“the crumb and the carrot is certainly not at all in 
your line.”’ 

“Nor in yours, John,” retorted his wife. 

Every one laughed; Mr. and Mrs. Wedderburn’s 
|| weakness in favour of a good dinner being univer- 
| sally recognised. 

During the latter part of this conversation Captain 
|| Wedderburn had slipped away and joined Grace in 
|| the other room, Miss Chester—who equally with her 
|| friend had been considerably amused by the conver- 
| sation they had overheard—relinquishing her seat to 
| him. 
Grace thanked her lover both with looks and words 
for his generous defence of one whom, whether rea- 
|| sonably or not, she knew he regarded with feelings 
|| very nearly allied to jealousy. 
“T cannot stand quietly by and hear any one un- 
| fairly run down,” he replied, “more especially one 
whose only real offence in my eyes is that he pre- 
sumes to——” 
“Hush, Godfrey, that is all nonsense.” 
“You know it is not, Grace.” 
In the meanwhile, Miss Musgrave had been 
pressed by some of the party to sing. She would 
| gladly have been excused, but yielded reluctantly to 
| the request; she had rare musical talent, and a 
| very swect and flexible voice, but she was unwise in 
selecting a particularly plaintive ballad wedded to 
very pathetic words. She got through the first verse 
| pretty well, but her voice trembled, and she fairly 
broke down in the second. 

“ Poor little soul!” thought Francis Chester, who 
was standing near the piano, “ there is a screw loose 
somewhere. I must ask Ned about it.” 

Cecilia quickly recovered herself, and hoped that 
her emotion had passed unnoticed by the rest of the 
company, though she knew that she had betrayed it 
to Mr. Chester. It had not, however, eseaped the 
lynx eyes of Mrs. Wedderburn, who commented on 
it in her usual acid manner as she and her husband 
and Godfrey returned home. 

“TI wonder what was the matter with Cissy Mus- 
grave ?’’ she observed to Mr. Wedderburn. 

“I saw nothing the matter with her,” he replied. 
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firming my original impression that he is a much | 
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it far more consistent to live liberally and comfort- | 





can vouch for its truth. One of his clerks, a young | “You never see anything, my dear.” 
man of the name of Slater, is also a loser in this con- | 


“Pardon me, my love, I always see a pretty woman 
if there happens to be one in 
tainly did see Miss Musgrave.” 

“She broke down while singing’ that lackadaisical 
ballad. There’s something in the wind, depend upon 
it. Do you know anything about it, Godfrey ?”’ 

“ About what, mother?” 

“Tiresome boy! You know what I mean.” 

“I may be very stupid, really I am at a 
loss ss 

Mr. Wedderburn sniggered, as he generally did 
when any fencing was going on between Godfrey 
and his mother. 

‘Hither she has something on her mind,” resumed 
the latter, ‘‘ or she did it to attract Mr. Chester. He 
was standing near the piano looking rather senti- 
mental, I thought.” 

“ Poor old Frank!” laughed Godfrey. ‘I should 
like amazingly to see him under that aspect ; it would 
be so entirely new.” 

“ His time may come yet,” rejoined Mrs. Wedder- 
burn, “and Cecilia may be the siren destined to cn- 
chant him. Stranger things have happened.” 

“ Far stranger,” replied Godfrey, drily. 


the room, and I cer- 
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CHAPTER XIII.—A LETTER FROM INDIA. 

Ir was noon of the succeeding day when Arnold 
Harington arrived at Rushington. Having ascer- 
tained from the servant that Sir Ralph was within, 
he passed at once to the library, where the baronet 
was usually to be found at that hour of the day. 
Grace, who had witnessed his arrival, awaited 
anxiously the termination of the interview; but as 
one hour passed by, and then another, she grew 
nervous and restless, and the hope which had ani- 
mated her sinee her visit to Oxford faded: gradually 
away. 

The luncheon-bell brought Cecilia down -stairs, 
who only then learnt from her friend the state of the 
case. They went into the dining-room, but neither 
of them could eat anything; they sat listening for 
every footstep, starting at every sound. At length, 
when poor Cissy was feeling absolutely sick with 
suspense, they heard Arnold leave the library; they 
heard him go into the drawing-room; and in another 
minute he had entered the room where they were 
sitting. He looked very grave, and his manner to 
both ladies, and to Grace especially, was constrained 
and almost cold. At Miss Wedderburn’s invitation 
he ate a few mouthfuls of luncheon, made some 
commonplace observations on the weather and on 
some restorations that were being carried on at 
Oxford, took up his hat, and was actually going, 
without having said a word on the subject that had 
brought him there! It was not to be borne. Whis- 
pering hastily to Cecilia to leave them, Grace arrested 
him with a glance more of command than entreaty, 
and saying, in a low firm voice, “Stay, Arnold, I 
must speak with you,” quietly seated herself in an 
arm-chair near the fireplace, and signed to her eom- 
panion to take the one opposite. 
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They were alone, but Arnold continued standing, 
and without saying a word. Miss Wedderburn 
spoke: 

“Well, Mr. Harington, I am anxious to hear the 
result of your interview with my father, though I 
fear from your countenance that you have nothing 
very agreeable to communicate.” 

“Nothing,” he replied. ‘I have failed in all 
my efforts to induce Sir Ralph to consent to the 
marriage.” 

.-“ You have? and were his objections the same as 
before, may I ask?” 

“Tt matters little what were his objections,” re- 
turned Arnold, colouring, “it is sufficient that I 
found them insuperable.” 

“And I am quite sure you did your best, Arnold.” 

** You may be sure of that, Grace,’’ he answered ; 
“having promised, I would fulfil my word to the 
utmost, whatever it might cost me.’’ 

* And now, what can we do?” 

“T am not aware that we can do anything.” 

“Except trust to time and God’s pity,’’ said 
Grace. ‘‘ You think me very silly, I daresay,’’ she 
added, after a pause, “ to make such a fuss about this 
matter, but itismota common case. Many a girl has 
had a disappointment in love, and has got over it, 
and married some one else, and been happy enough. 
But it would not be so with Cecilia. We have lived 
together for some years, and I have watched her, 
and perceived by innumerable signs, small, but sig- 
nificant in themselves, the growth of this attachment 
to your brother. Should it have an unfortunate issue, 
it will go very hardly with her, I am convinced.” 

* And poor old Ned,” rejoined Arnold, “he has 
warm and sensitive feelings, he will be very miser- 
able, I fear, no less on her account than his own.” 

“TJ inferred this in what I said about Cecilia,’’ re- 
turned Grace. “I should not have spoken so openly 
of her feelings had I not felt confident of his.”’ 

“ He is deeply attached to her,” said Arnold; and 
again he turned asif to go. Miss Wedderburn did 
not seek to detain him; she held out her hand, 
which he took for an instant in his own, and then he 
was gone. A minute or two later she saw him on his 
powerful bay horse, trotting down the road that led 
from the house. Her last hope, then, had failed! 
She could only comfort Cissy as best she might, and 
preach a patience and submission which she was very 
far from feeling. The more Grace thought about 
the unexpected opposition that had arisen to a mar- 
riage upon which she had long set her heart, the 
more it surprised and irritated her. She could not 
understand it. The plea of Cecilia’s youth had 
always appeared to her a very poor and untenable 
one, and for the more worldly grounds of objection 
advanced by Sir Ralph she was utterly without 
sympathy. They were besides of so disparaging a 
nature to her old and valued friends as to call forth 
a feeling of generous indignation, which would not 
be suppressed, even though the offender was her own 
father. She had arrived at this point in her reflec- 


| tions, when she suddenly recollected that Sir Ralph 
with his hat in his hand, as if in haste to be gone, 





had not been in toluncheon. Going into the library 
to seek him, Grace found her father sitting in his 
arm-chair, his forehead flushed crimson, and his eyes 
staring wildly. Greatly alarmed, she hung over him, 
asking anxiously what was the matter. 

“ Nothing, nothing,” he replied, in a weak, que- 
rulous tone. “Arnold has been here—bothering— 
I wish people would leave one in peace—and—and 
mind their own business—what is it to him ?” 

Sir Ralph's voice was almost shrill as he said 
this. 

“‘ You cannot be surprised, papa,’’ observed Grace, 
“that Arnold should be interested in what so nearly 
concerns his brother’s happiness.” 

‘His brother's fiddlesticks!”’ snapt Sir Ralph. 
“ However, there’s an end of it; I’ve given him his 
answer, and there’s an end of it, thank goodness!” | 

It was no time to argue; Grace’s only thought | 
was to soothe the ruffled temper, to coax him into the | 
dining-room, and when there to persuade him to eat | 
something. It was a relief to see his face getting | 
back gradually to a more natural colour, but his 
head twitched nervously from time to time, and his 
hands were not very steady during the remainder of 
the day. | 

The moment Grace could leave her father, she 
sought Cecilia, whom she found in an agony of sus- | 
pense as to the result of Arnold’s mission. The poor 
child had been schooling herself to bear the disap- | 
pointment which she feared awaited her, and the | 
sight of her friend’s grave countenance, no less than | 
her pitying words, did but confirm her worst antici- | 
pations. She turned pale and trembled visibly as | 
Grace reluctantly admitted the complete failure of 
her scheme; she said nothing, but the tears welled | 
up into her eyes, and the expression of her face was | 
so blank and piteous that Grace’s own eyes caught | 
the infection as she folded her tenderly in her arms. 
She could think of nothing to comfort her ; asshe had 
said to Arnold, she could but trust to time and God’s | 
pity either to restore her happiness, or to reconcile | 
her to its loss. She now proposed a drive in the 
pony-carriage, as the afternoon was fine, to which | 
Cecilia languidly consented. 

Miss Wedderburn was an experienced charioteer, | 
and drove her roan ponies with skill and elegance; | 
they were docile little animals, and so obedient to 
whip and rein that she had no fears, and usually 
dispensed with the superfluous attendance of 4 
servant. She soon found cause to congratulate her- 
self on having done so in the present instance; for 
shortly after she and Cecilia had set forth, they en- 
countered Godfrey not many paces from his own 
door. 

«Where are you going ?"’ he inquired. 

“ Only for a drive. And you?” 

“I was on my way to Rushington, but I shall not 
go there now.” 

“ Then jump up behind and come with us.” 

Godfrey obeyed. His quick eye instantly detected 
the presence of something wrong, and he exerted 
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himself by lively talk and rattle to dispel the cloud 
from the brow of both his companions, and ultimately 
succeeded in eliciting a faint laugh even from 
Cecilia. 

“There!”’ he cried, “I have made you laugh! I 
vowed to do so when I saw that you were both in 
the dismals, and I have succeeded. Grace yielded 
readily enough to my fascinations, but it was hard 
work with you, Cissy.” 

Grace thought his gaiety a little forced ; and, in- 
deed, Godfrey had his own perplexities and annoy- 
ances, which he was on his way to pour into the ear 
of his betrothed when he had met her and Miss 
Musgrave in the pony-carriage. 

On their return home Sir Ralph came himself to 
the door to greet them, and insisted upon Godfrey 
remaining to dinner—an invitation which he was 
nothing loth to accept, though it involved a greater 
trial of patience than he anticipated. 

Always very fond of his future son-in-law, and glad 
|| to secure him as a listener, the good baronet was 
peculiarly so this evening. Talking of old times over 
his port wine—to which he still adhered—made him 
forget the unpleasant excitement of the morning, and 
|| Godfrey had to listen to so many anecdotes of his 
|| early days and of the associates of those days, that 
he uttered, it is to be feared, many mental anathemas 
'| against the prosiness of old gentlemen in general, and 
of Sir Ralph Wedderburn in particular. He did get 
|| away at last, when his host had talked himself to 
|| sleep, and was rewarded by finding Miss Wedderburn 

alone, Cecilia having retired early. 
|| “At last!’’ he said, as he entered the room. “Sir 
‘| Ralph’s memory was inexhaustible to-night, and I 
|| was dying to get away, I wanted so much to talk to 

you. I have had a letter from India, Grace.” 
'| “From Colonel Armitage?” 
“Tea.” 
“ And is everything settled?” 
|| Far from it. He will not accept my resigna- 
|| tion.” ‘ 

“Not accept it! Surely that is very strange ?’ 

“Well, it is a compliment! especially in the 
manner in which he refuses it.” 

“Ah, I know nothing about these things; but 
what will you do?” 
| “IT hardly know; I must write again to him, I sup- 

pose. But he speaks of my services being required, 

and hints at disaffection in some of the native regi- 

ments. Should it be anything serious, all the officers 
‘| on leave will be ordered back immediately.” 

“c Godfrey ! ” 

“Tt is quite true, Grace; but don’t look so grave, 
Iam not going to-morrow.” 
| “Your words are enough to make one look grave, 
_ Godfrey ; neither you nor I at this moment know all 
|, that they involve.” 

“Grace,” he said, looking at her earnestly, “do 
you think you could make up your mind to go to 
India with me?” 

“TI could make up my mind to go anywhere with 
; you, Godfrey ; it is only the leaving my father. I 


, 





cannot help fancying that his health is a good deal 
broken lately.” 

Godfrey thought so, too; but he only said— 

“ Well, I shall write to Armitage by the next mail, 
and explain matters more fully. I must make it 
clear to him that I have quite determined on leaving 
the army.” 

Godfrey ended his speech with a little sigh; he was 
young and he was a soldier, and Colonel Armitage’s 
hint of the possibility of active service aroused his 
military ardour, and called forth some regrets at the 
necessity there appeared to be of his relinquishing a 
profession to which he had always been greatly at- 
tached. He reflected, moreover, that in the event of 
any hostilities occurring, the present would be a most 
unpropitious moment in which to resign his commis- 
sion ; to do so, in fact, would be almost to compromise | 
his character as an officer and a man of honour. He || 
supposed Grace was aware of this; if not, he must || 
lose no time in making her aware of it, or the fact | 
might come upon her in a startling manner. On || 
consideration, however, he decided that he would not | 
add to her worries on this particular evening by dis- | 
cussing a subject which she might feel to be a pain- || 
ful one, but would content himself with writing to | 
Colonel Armitage, telling him candidly how the case | 
stood (in his previous letter he had assigned no reasons | 
for his intention of leaving the army), and assuring || 
him at the same time that he should hold himself in 
readiness, were his services really required, to rejoin | 
his regiment at a moment's notice. He had already || 
discussed the subject with Mr. and Mrs. Wedder- | 
burn that very afternoon, and had been a good deal 
annoyed by some of their remarks. His mother had 
reproached him for delaying his marriage. 

“ You allow that proud girl to twist you round her 
fingers, Godfrey; why should your marriage be in- 
definitely postponed to suit her will and pleasure ?”’ 

“T have explained the matter to you more than 
once, I think, mother. It was agreed that our mar- 
riage should be postponed until I had heard from 
Colonel Armitage, who happened to be some hun- 
dreds of miles up the country when he received my 
letter ; hence the delay in his answer.” 

“ And now you have got it, how are you better 
off ?”’ 

Godfrey was silent. 

“Delays are dangerous, my son; one frequently 
involves another. You have now the prospect of 
three months’ more suspense because Miss Wedder- | 
burn cannot make up her mind to take the chances 
of a soldier’s life.” 

“Do you wish me to go to India, mother?” 

“Not at all, my dear; but I wish to see you mar- 
ried, whether you go or stay. As I said before, 
delays are dangerous.” 

“ Your mother is afraid lest the heiress should slip 
through your fingers after all,” said Mr. Wedder- 
burn, with his usual little laugh. 

“Grace would go with me to India willingly 
enough,” said Godfrey; “it is only Sir Ralph who 
cannot bear the notion of it. She is his only child.” 
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‘* And you are our only child, Godfrey. Our posi- 
| tions are alike in this respect.” 
“But those two have never been separated ; 
whereas you and my father have learnt to get on 
| very well without me,” answered Captain Wedder- 
| burn. 

Mr, Wedderburn laughed. 

“ T was never in favour of your leaving the army, 
as you know,” said he; “the profession was your 
own choice, and having made it, I think you ought to 
stick to it, young man. Besides which, if there is 
any truth in these rumours of a mutinous spirit 
among the Sepoys, every man Jack of you will be 
ordered back to Bengal in double quick time, and 
you will have to tramp, Master Godfrey, with the 
rest, married or not married.”’ 

“That is precisely my fear,” urged Mrs. Wed- 
derburn. “My cousin, Sir Arthur Craddock, was 
telling me a great deal about the Bengal Sepoys 
the other day ; he said it would never surprise him to 
hear of their breaking out into open rebellion ; they 
were ripe for it when he left India. The order for 
your recall might come by the next mail, my son.” 

“ And if it does, mother, I shall know how to 
obey it.” 

“ But let me urge upon you, my dear boy, not to 
| put off your marriage any longer, but to hasten the 
preparations for it. Think how you would feel if 
the order for your recall were actually to arrive and 
find you still unmarried !’’ 

“Your mother is right, Godfrey; she gives you 
| the best advice. Secure the prize while you may. 
Does the girl care for you ?”’ 

“T have reason to think so, sir,” replied Godfrey, 
colouring. 

“The deuce is in it, then, if you can’t persuade 
her to marry you in a week, should it be advisable.” 

«*She will want a little time to prepare her corbeille 
de mariage,” said Mrs. Wedderburn,—“ say till the 
end of the month; but I cannot see the necessity of 
any further delay.” 

“Tf I have to return to India, it will be to active 
service,” said Godfrey, “and in that climate, and with 
the risks of war, who can tell what fate may await 
me? Would it not be more generous to leave Grace 
unmarried, than, by making her my wife, to expose 
her to the chances of early widowhood? Mind, I 
should not think so were our positions reversed ; I 
mean, if I were rich and she were poor.” 

Mr. Wedderburn gave a low whistle and walked 
to the window. 

“ Really, Godfrey,” replied his mother, prefacing 
her words with a little contemptuous laugh, “ your 
high-flown notions amuse me immensely. I suppose 
Tam a very unromantic old woman, inclined to take 
a plain common-sense view of most things, and quite 

unable to appreciate a sacrifice which may be very 
grand, but which appears to me to be wholly un- 
called for.” 

“Tt would be a sacrifice,” rejoined Godfrey ; “how 

reat a one can be known only to myself: neverthe- 
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* Rubbish!” snapt out Mrs. Wedderburn, in an 
irritable tone; “utter rubbish! Such sacrifices are 
not demanded of us, and for my part I see no merit 
in them.” 

“ You are quite right, mother, there is no merit. in 
them.” 

“Self-abnegation,” said Mr. Wedderburn, emerg- 
ing from his retreat; “that is the term, I think, 
with your modern high-church saints. May I ask | 
when you enrolled yourself among their ranks ?” 

“T have no pretensions to the honour, sir,’”’ replied 
his son, reddening at the sneer; “I wish I could | 
think I had. But this is nothing to the purpose. | 
My first concern must. be to write again to Colonel | 
Armitage; my next to find out what Grace feels | 
about it all. I shall not miss an opportunity of || 
doing either.’’ 

And here the conversation dropped; Godfrey took 
up his foraging cap and sallied forth on his way 
to Rushington to talk the matter over with Grace, || 
confide his troubles to her faithful ear, and find in 
her sympathy what compensated him for the want of 
it in his own home. 


CHAPTER XIV.—BEARING THE TRIAL. 


Arnotp Harrineron left Rushington with a sigh 
of relief; that interview with Sir Ralph had cost 
him a good deal; but it was over, and he breathed 
more freely. He could look his brother in the face 
and tell him frankly that he had done his best to 
serve him, and if he had failed it was not for want of || 
zeal in the attempt. That the failure was not per- || 
sonally a matter of regret to him in no wise affected 
the case; he had reason to feel satisfied with himself 
for the day’s work, and he plunged into the sea of 
letters that awaited his return home with a freer and 
less pre-occupied spirit than he had brought to the 
task for many days past. 

Just as “he had finished his solitary dinner—for 
Mrs. Fletcher was drinking tea with a friend in the 
High Street—his brother Edward walked intotheroom. || 
He had ridden early to Warndon, and had not long | 
since returned. He looked fagged and dispirited, and | 
flung himself into an arm-chair with a gesture of || 
weariness to the full as much mental as physical. ! 

* You look fagged, Ned,” said his brother ; “ what 
have you been doing with yourself?” 

“T have been to Warndon,” was the answer; “it | 
is some distance.” i 

“ How did you go ?” i 

“On horseback. I thought the ride would do me | 
good.” And he sighed wearily. 

“Thave never seen the place,” said Arnold. “What | 
is it like?” 

“Like a squire’s mansion rather than a parsonage. | 
A good commodious house, and rather extensive 
grounds. But it doesn’t much matter to me what 
it is like, for I have almost decided to decline the 
living.” 

“T thought you wished for a living; Ned.” 

“T did once, but I think now I shall prefer remain- 








less, I think it should be made.” 
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Neither spoke again for some moments; then 
Arnold said— 
“Ned, old’ fellow, I have been labouring in your 
cause to-day, though unfortunately without success.” 
“What do you mean, Arnold ? how labouring ?” 
“T have been to Rushington and seen Sir Ralph.”’ 
‘‘ You had better have spared yourself the trouble,” 
replied Edward, colouring. 
“ So it seems.” 
“T do not mean to be ungrateful, Arnold, but I 
don’t wish to have anything more to do with Sir 
Ralph Wedderburn. He has treated me abominably. 
After years of friendship and intimacy, he turns upon 
me with abuse, and takes advantage of my profession 
as a clergyman to insult me.” 
“The case is by no means an uncommon one,” 
observed Arnold; “not that I wish to defend him.’ 
“T would not demean myself to ask the smallest 
favour at his hands,” continued Edward, without 
| heeding his brother’s remarks, “nor will I ever set 
| foot in Rushington again until he himself invites me 
| to do so, and in the same breath asks me to forget 
the past.” 

| “He is not likely to do either, I fear, at present.” 

| “TI know it, Arnold; and this knowledge makes 
me the more vexed that you should have exposed 
yourself to his humiliating remarks.” 

“Never mind, Ned, they did me no harm.” 

“They must not be repeated, Arnold, either to you 
| or me.” 

“Tt is not probable that they will.” 

“For my own part I shall take good care to pre- 
vent a recurrence of them, and you will oblige me, 
Arnold, by not again interfering in the matter.” 

And this was all the thanks that Arnold got for 
| an act that cost him more than any one knew, more 
than any one would ever know. But the expression 
| of Edward’s wounded feelings did not surprise him, 
still less did he feel inclined to resent it: Sir Ralph 
had unquestionably behaved very ill to him, and 
| the hope that he would alter his mind or express 
regret for what had occurred was too remote to be 
built on for an instant. No, since the lovers were 
parted and their engagements at an end, it would be 
best that they should consider the separation as final. 
No doubt their hearts would ache, but the first smart 
of the disappointment was over, and Time, the healer, 
would do the rest. It was some aggravation to the 
unhappiness that had arisen, to contemplate the dis- 
ruption of the friendship which had so long existed 
between the two families; but it was inevitable; 
they could never again be the same to each other. 
Edward was banished, and to Arnold himself Sir 
Ralph had said things not easy to be digested, and 
which nothing but his promise to Grace could have 
enabled him to bear with patience: but Arnold 
Harington possessed the rare gift of ruling his spirit. 
He could fancy his old friend somewhat lonely and 
regretful, as day after day went by, and the faces 
once so frequent at his table were seen there no more, 
and the familiar voices were no longer heard. But 
how often it happens in the world that an intimacy 


| 
} 
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such as theirs had been came to a like abrupt conclu- | 
sion! It was the fate of all human friendships sooner | 
or later to be dissevered, and to how few was it 
given to outlive the shocks of time and absence, and | 
continue warm and unchanged to the end! 


And Arnold was right. ‘The days glided by in sad | 
monotony at Rushington; a monotony only varied 
by an occasional outburst of temper from Sir Ralph, | 
which surprised as much as it pained his daughter. | 
Dissatisfied with himself, unhappy, because forced to 
admit that he had made others so, he was moody and | 
irritable by turns, and the sight of Cecilia’s piteous | 
little face was a constant reproach to him. 

“Tf he would but allow himself to be softened!” | 
thought Miss Wedderburn ; “if he would but give | 
himself the chance of relenting! But, no, he will | 
scarcely look at Cecilia, or trust himself to say a 
kind word to her. It is a constant struggle between | 
his will and his better nature. Poor papa! I don’t | 
wonder that he is sometimes irritable.” 

And how was Cecilia bearing her trial? She had | 
vowed to herself, by God’s help, to bear it patiently 
and uncomplainingly, and she was trying to do so. 
Unwilling to disappoint the unwearied tenderness 
that seemed ever on the watch to please or to console 
her, she entered with apparent readiness into the | 
little schemes of amusement devised by her friend; | 
and though Grace could not fail to perceive that the | 
sweet face got paler and thinner day by day, and that 
strength and appetite were failing, she was half de- | 
ceived by the brave spirit that seemed triumphing 
so nobly over a crucl disappointment. 

But Grace herself was not without her own par- 
ticular causes of disquietude. The Indian mail, 
though it did not bring the order for Godfrey’s | 
recall, brought confirmation of the fears of a very | 
general disaffection among the Bengal Sepoys; a 
sense of insecurity prevailed, and though the horrors | 
of Meerut and Delhi had not been perpetrated, the 
match was ready for the touchhole, and it wanted | 
but a spark to set the country in a blaze. Grace was 
schooling herself to contemplate with something like | 
philosophy the possibility of a separation from her 
lover. She knew that if affairs in the East were to 
assume a more serious aspect, Godfrey would not 
wait to be summoned thither, but would at once 
make arrangements for rejoinmg his regiment, not- 
withstanding that he had written to Colonel Armi- 
tage, expressing his intention of withdrawing from 
the service. She tried sometimes to think—but it was 
hoping against hope—that the storm would blow over 
and the dreaded parting be averted, for she soon 
came to the conclusion that if Godfrey went it must 
be alone. No man in his senses, he had himself said, 
would dream of taking his wife out to India with the 
country on the eve of a rebellion in one of its most 
important presidencies; nor would Grace, under the 
circumstances, have felt justified in leaving her father, 
whose health during the last year had very evidently 
broken. The question was simply whether their 
marriage should take place previously to Captain 
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Wedderburn leaving England, should he ultimately 
be obliged to leave it. It was a point which Godfrey 
was too gencrous to press, and which Grace found it 
very difficult to decide on—it was eventually decided 
for her in a manner which she little anticipated. 


CHAPTER XV.—A BROKEN HEART. 

One afternoon about a month from the time of 
Edward Harington’s dismissal, Miss Musgrave, re- 
turning from the village, whither she had been to 
visit a favourite protégée, encountered her banished 
lover in the lane which led from thence round by the 
back of Rushington. He had been wandering about 
in the vicinity of the house for some hours, in the 
faint hope of seeing her, and when almost on the 
point of giving it up in despair, his perseverance was 
rewarded. Who can describe the joy and anguish of 
that megting ? For Edward was there to say fare- 
well. He had declined the living, so long the object 
of his ambition, and accepted an offer to go abroad 
for three years with a young nobleman. It would 
be best so, he said ; new scenes, new interests, might 
dispel the restlessness that possessed him. His college 
life had become distasteful to him, and Warndon, 
without the loved companion he had pictured there, 
would be too oppressive to be endured. He was 
feverish and unhappy, his duties were performed in 
a listless, perfunctory manner, and he hailed the pro- 
spect of a complete change and absence from old 
associations as a boon from heaven. 

Such was the announcement to which poor Cecilia 
had to listen at this unexpected meeting; an an- 
nouncement as overwhelming in its nature as it was 
cruel in its suddenness. In seeking this interview 
—not perhaps very wisely—Edward Harington was 
prepared for a trying scene, but scarcely for the 
reality. An irresistible impulse had driven him in 
the direction of Rushington ; he could not leave the 
country without beholding Cecilia once more, without 
bidding her farewell; but her mute anguish, the 
fixed, despairing look of her face, unmanned him, 
and he repented that he hadcome. Yet, being there, 
he could not at once tear himself away. 

“Go, Edward, go!” Cecilia faltered out at length ; 
“T cannot bear thisany longer . . .” 

Edward laid his hand solemnly upon her head. 
*‘God bless you, my beloved! May He guard you 
from evil and protect you in danger!” 

They were his last words. 

How Cecilia reached home she could never after- 
wards remember. Grace, uneasy at her lengthened 
absence, was watching for her appearance, and re- 
ceived her, half fainting, into her arms. 


The night was far advanced, but it found Miss 
Wedderburn still among the number of watchers. 
She had parted from Cecilia two hours before, but felt 
80 anxious about her, that although the poor girl had 
resolutely refused to allow her friend to sit up with 
her, Grace found it impossible to go tobed. She sat, 
therefore, by the fire in her dressing-room, enveloped 
in a loose wrapper, and rather courting sleep over a 





very drowsy book of travels. Once, she laid down 
her book, and stole softly along the passage to the 
door of Miss Musgrave’s apartment; but everything 
was quiet. It was upon doing this a second time 
that her ear was arrested by a sound like moaning or 
gasping; on entering the room she found Cecilia 
sitting up in bed, her face flushed, and panting for 
breath, while a hard cough, that seemed to cut her 
chest as with a knife, gave evidence of the nature of 
her sufferings. 

Miss Wedderburn’s first act was to apply the reme- 
dies nearest at hand, and which her own wise fore- 
thought had placed in readiness in case of any 
emergency ; her next, was to rouse one of the men- 
servants and despatch him, late as it was, to Oxford, 
with a note to Dr. Armstrong. As may be supposed, 
she did not leave Cecilia again that night, but sat 
by her bedside through the long, anxious hours, 
watching for the morning, and listening for the 
sound of Dr. Armstrong's carriage-wheels upon the 
drive. 

The physician's report, when he arrived, only con- 
firmed her worst fears: a violent cold resulting in 
acute inflammation of the lungs, the constitution being | 
already weakened and predisposed for such maladies. 
Great care and perfect quiet were enforced as abso- 
lutely requisite. 

“She is a tender flower,” said Dr. Armstrong to 
Grace, “a very tender flower; we must guard her 
like an exotic. How long has she had that cough ?” 

“It only came on badly yesterday evening; but 
she has had a little dry, hacking cough for some 
weeks.” 

“Oh, dear, dear! Why did not you send for me 
before ?”’ 

“T did not imagine it to be of any consequence,” 
replied Grace. 

‘Because it was not loud and noisy, I suppose? 
My dear young lady, they are not the noisy coughs 
that, as a rule, are of the most consequence. It is 
the little irritating, incessant cough, that we hate; this 
is what injures the lungs and is frequently the pre- 
cursor of consumption.” 

“Oh, Dr. Armstrong!” cried Grace, raising her 
eyes anxiously to his face. 

“Now, don’t alarm yourself. We shall get over 
this by God’s help, and your care; but it would be 
useless to disguise from you that she is very ill.” 

I will not weary the reader with the details of 
Cecilia’s illness; suffice it to say that she recovered, 
though her life was for many days despaired of. 
When, however, I say that she recovered, let me be 
understood simply to mean that she did not die of the 
inflammatory fever which had seized her; recover to 
perfect health she did not. She rose from her sick 
bed a shadow of her former self; even when 
partially regaining strength she went about the house 
like a ghost, rarely speaking, still more rarely smiling, 
and always that little wearing cough. The faint 
hope that had hitherto sustained her was extinguished, 
and life seemed extinguished with it; she had no 
interest, no energy, no heart for anything. 
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Miss Wedderburn, on learning the particulars of 
Cecilia’s interview with Edward Harington, had felt 
half disposed to blame him. She thought that in 
yielding to the dictates of his angry pride he had 
been too inconsiderate of the effect his actions might 
have upon Cecilia; but upon reflection she almost 
came to the conclusion that perhaps, after all, he had 
decided for the best, and she fully pardoned him after 
hearins; from Captain Wedderburn of his haggard, 
miser vle looks, and his dreadful distress of mind 
durin,; the critical period of Cecilia’s illness. He had 
been haunting the neighbourhood of Rushington like 
a troubled spirit, and on catching sight of Godfrey 
had rushed towards him, assailing him with eager, 
breathless questions, and exhibiting a degree of emo- 
tion which that gentleman had found very trouble- 
somely infectious. 

The weeks went by, and brought no change to 
Cecilia, who seemed slowly but surely fading away. 
Dr. Armstrong had never wholly discontinued his 
visits, but still came from time to time to see how his 
patient was getting on. On one occasion after seeing 
her he begged for a private interview with Miss 
Wedderburn. 

“We are making no progress,” he said in reply to 
Grace's question ; “it is very unsatisfactory, and I 
will candidly own to you that I am at fault. There 
is no evidence of actual organic disease, though the 
lungs are extremely delicate ; but something which 
I have failed to discover is silently but surely sapping 
the springs of life.” 

Grace clasped her hands as if in mute appeal, and 
Dr. Armstrong continued— 

“ Now, since I have been so candid with you, my 
dear young lady, I want you to be equally so with 
me, and return a straightforward answer to a straight- 
forward question. Are you aware of there being any- 
thing on Miss Musgrave’s mind, any mental source of 
disquiet, which may account for the little improve- 
ment she has made, and which we might naturally 
have looked for in one so young, and born, as I have 
understood, without any hereditary taint ?” 

“ Cecilia is constitutionally delicate,” replied Grace, 
colouring a little,and speaking in a hesitating manner. 
“She has had a sharp inflammatory attack . . . I 
never expected her to recover quickly . . .” 

Dr. Armstrong made a gesture of impatience and 
walked to the door, but returned after a moment’s 
deliberation. 

“Tam an old man, Miss Wedderburn” (he was a 
little past fifty), “and I did hope that you considered 
me as an old friend. Why will not you be truthful 
with me?” 

Grace coloured more deeply. A feeling of reticence 
as regarded her father had alone prevented her from 
at once frankly answering Dr. Armstrong’s question, 
but it was impossible to resist the kind, though re- 
proachful words of the friendly physician. 

“Oh, Dr. Armstrong!” she cried, slightly averting 
her face that he might not see the tears which filled 
her eyes: “Cecilia is dying of a broken heart!” 

The tears ran over, and for a few moments she 
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could not speak. Then she told him all the history, 
to which he listened with grave attention. At its 
conclusion he laid his hand kindly on her shoul- 
der— 

“My dear young lady, something must be done. 
We cannot suffer this poor child to die of grief.” 

“ If I only knew what to do!” responded Grace. 

“ You must make another appeal to Sir Ralph, and 
that without loss of time. If this state of things is 
allowed to continue, her life will not be worth three 
months’ purchase.” 

“Would you mind speaking to papa yourself, Dr. 
Armstrong?” asked Grace, timidly. 

“‘ Not at all,” replied he; “I will speak to him at 
once, if you desire it.” 

“‘T should be so grateful! A word from you might 
do more than twenty from me ; he would see that you 
can have but one motive for interfering.” 

Dr. Armstrong smiled. “Is Sir Ralph in his 
study ?” he said. 

The interview between Dr. Armstrong and Sir 
Ralph Wedderburn was short, and the result unsatis- 
factory. During the whole of Cecilia’s illness he had 
been in a fidgety and uncomfortable state, veering 
between anxiety and ill-humour; the latter being 
only another phase of the former feeling. There were 
times when, for the benefit of the sufferer, he would 
willingly have sent for the whole College of Phy- 
sicians, and for the most expensive dainties that might 
tempt a morbid appetite; there were others, when to 
be told that the creaking of his boots disturbed the 
excitable nerves of the invalid, irritated him almost 
beyond endurance. And now, though he did not 
venture absolutely to impugn the dictum of the phy- 
sician, its effect was simply to annoy him. He had at 
first affected to treat the matter lightly, to laugh at 
it; but the grave expression of Dr. Armstrong’s 
countenance showed him that he at least deemed it 
no laughing matter. Then he became angry, work- 
ing himself up to a state of very undignified irritation, 
and railing at the folly and perversity of womankind, 
till his companion, finding that nothing was to be 
gained by remaining, rather unceremoniously took 
his leave, and allowed the dregs of the baronet’s 
wrath to evaporate into the empty air. 

When his daughter joined him in the library a few 
minutes later, she found him again exhibiting the 
strange nervous symptoms which had so much 
alarmed her on a previous occasion. 

“ Dr. Armstrong has been here, Grace,” he said, 
when the excitement under which he was labouring 
had a little subsided, “ preaching to me, and inter- 
fering in what certainly does not concern him ; rather 
impertinent, I think. Do you know what he came to 
say Pp” 

“Yes, papa, Ido. I asked him myself to speak to 
you, and tell you the exact truth about Cecilia; I 
wished you to hear it from his own lips.” 

“T thought Cecilia was getting better,” said Sir 
Ralph, peevishly. 

“T wish I could think so,” replied his daughter. 
“Surely you must have observed how altered she is, 
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how pale. and thin she has become, and that she has 
a constant cough ?”’ 

“Then why not have another opinion? Why not 
send to London for Dr. W: a 

“ Neither Dr. W. nor any other doctor would 
do her the slightest good. It is grief that is killing 
Cecilia; disappointment and unhappiness are wearing 
away her life!’’ 

Sir Ralph made no answer. His head had sunk 
upon his breast while Grace was speaking, and not a 
trace of colour was visible in his countenance. He 
looked a very old man as he sat there, with his droop- 
ing attitude and sharpened features; and an uncom- 
fortable feeling stole into his daughter’s heart as she 
glanced at him, and noted more accurately than she 
had hitherto done the change which a few months 
had evidently produced in him. It was a moment for 
softening him, a moment in which to make another 
appeal to a nature which, though selfish, was not un- 
kindly. 

“ Father,’ she said, kneeling down by him, and 
laying her hand gently on his arm, “dear father! 
have you not a word of hope for Cissy? Will you 
allow her to die of disappointed affection? Many 
have done so before now; many a young creature 
said to be dying of consumption has in reality died of 
a broken heart. I have not lived very long in the 
world, but long enough to know that there is no 
medicine like happimess, no poison like sorrow. 
Poor Cissy has borne her trial very meekly and 
patiently ; let me have the happiness of telling her 
that it is at an end!” 

The colour came and went upon Sir Ralph Wed- 
derburn’s face like the ebb and flow of a tide, his 
head twitched nervously, his hand shook so that his 
daughter laid her own lovingly upon it as if to steady 
it. He flung it off with an impatient movement. 

“ Leave me, Grace; I must be alone. Leave me!” 
was all he said. 

Grace reluctantly obeyed, wondering within herself 
at a display of emotion so apparently uncalled for. 
Shall we follow her, or remain with Sir Ralph, and 
| witness how when left to himself the whole man 
| seemed to relax, the once erect frame almost to double 
|| up, the jaw to droop, while the white head was bowed 
|| upon the table near which he sat, and sounds that 
| were half moans, half sobs, came from his parted 
lips ? 

At the expiration of two hours Sir Ralph sent for 
his daughter, and two more hours elapsed before she 
again left the library. Miss Musgrave, who had 
missed her, encountered the butler as she passed 
| through the hall, and inquired of him whether he had 
| seen his mistress. ‘ Miss Wedderburn is in the 
| library with Sir Ralph, ma’am,” was the reply ; 
| **she have been there this two hours or more.” 

While Cecilia was still wondering what could have 
kept her there so long, and debating whether she 
should disturb the téte-d-téte, the door of the room 
was suddenly opened and Grace herself came out. 

|| She was strangely agitated, and in reply to Cecilia’s 
| eager questions said hurriedly— 


“ Not now, dear Cissy ; I cannot talk to you now.” 

She then swept rapidly past her on the stair- 
case, and going straight to her own room locked 
herself in. 


CHAPTER XVI.—MYSTERIOUS SECRETS. 

Miss Muserave did not see Grace again until 
dinner-time, when she appeared, looking perfectly 
| calm, but pale and serious. She spoke very litile 
| during the meal, but her manner to Sir Ralph was 

unusually attentive, and characterised throughout 
| the evening by a kind of pitying tenderness which 
| was not lost either upon Cecilia or upon Captain 
Wedderburn, when that gentleman came in later to 
have tea with them. During the whole of the suc- 
ceeding day Miss Wedderburn maintained the same 
grave and impenetrable manner which she had dis- 
played on the previous evening, the only noticeable 
difference being that her check was paler, and that 
her eyes would occasionally fill with tears, and her 
lip involuntarily quiver. 

Early the following morning she was again clo- 
seted with Sir Ralph for some hours, and imme- 
diately on leaving his room she ordered the pony- 
carriage, and, attended only by a servant, drove to 
Arnold Harington’s house in the High Street of 
Oxford, and was at once admitted into his office. 

It was late and nearly dark when she returned 
to Rushington. On the steps stood Godfrey, ready 
to hand her out of the carriage, and full of inquiries 
as to what she had been about, and of regrets that 
he had not been permitted to accompany her. She 
answered him briefly, and having ascertained from 
the servant that Sir Ralph was at home, passed 
quickly through the hall into the library. 

It wanted about ten minates to the usual dinner- 
hour when Miss Wedderburn descended to the draw- 
ing-room. Neither Sir Ralph nor Cecilia had made 
their appearance, but the room was not untenanted ; 
Godfrey sat there, moodily ensconced im an arm- 
chair, his arms folded on his breast, his brow con- 
tracted. He started up as Grace entered, but said 





held her hands before the blaze. Apparently she 
was chilly, for she shivered slightly. The two stood 


speaking. 
strained tone— 


afternoon ?” 

“Rather.” 

“The days get colder and shorter as we approach 
Christmas.” 

“ They do.” 

“Let me see, on which day of the week does 
Christmas fall this year?” 

“ Next Thursday is the 25th.” 

Godfrey could bear it no longer. 

“ What on earth is the matter with you, Grace?” 
he burst forth. ‘“ You have neither looked at not 
| spoken to me since you came into the house, and 
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nothing. Miss Wedderburn came up to the fire, and 


together on the rug for some moments without || 
Godfrey broke the silence by saying, in a con- || 


“id you not find it very cold out driving this 
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now you answer me with the most chilling coldness. 


Have I offended you in any way ?” 

“JT might retort upon you, Godfrey, if I chose,” 
replied Grace, with a slight tremble in her voice ; 
“your own manner has not been very cordial to me 
since I came down-stairs, and your looks are even 
more telling than your words.” 

“T have some cause for annoyance,” answered 
Godfrey; “you have none, that I am aware of. 

| When I came here this afternoon, you were gone, 


no one knew whither, without leaving any message | 


|| for me, and on your return home at a very late 

|| hour you reluctantly admit that you have been at 

| Mr. Harington’s, but vouchsafe me not another 
word either of explanation or of greeting.” 

“TI could not,” said Grace, who had changed 

| colour more than once while Godfrey was speaking, 
“T could not explain to you then what took me to 
| Mr. Harington’s office, nor indeed can I now ; suffice 
it to say that I went there on business; and, God- 
frey—it is as well to be prepared for it-—I shall have 
to go there again, and possibly again after that.” 

“You are your own mistress, Grace; I have no 
power to control your actions; though I will not 
affect to deny that these long interviews and mys- 
teries are not particularly agreeable to me. Did Sir 

| Ralph know of your visit to Mr. Harington ?” 

“He did,” said Grace, haughtily. 

What further turn the conversation might have 
taken it would be difficult to say, for‘at that moment 
Sir Ralph and Miss Musgrave entered the room, and 
in a few minutes afterwards the dinner was an- 
nounced. It proved a somewhat dreary affair: all 
were evidently labouring under some constraint, and 
though they tried hard to appear as usual, they suc- 
ceeded but ill in the attempt. Sir Ralph, however, 
who haf been very nervous and excitable at the 
commencement of the meal, rallied a little when the 
dessert was placed on the table, and kept up some 
show of conversation with Godfrey, to the great re- 
lief of Miss Wedderburn, who was thus spared the 

| necessity of any further effort. Cecilia ate less and 
talked less than usual, little as that was at the best 
of times; indeed, she frequently found it a painful 
exertion to appear at the dinner-table at all, and on 
this evening especially she hailed the signal for re- 
tiring with more than ordinary thankfulness. A few 
minutes later, and she was lying on a sofa in the 
smaller drawing-room, asleep; her nights were often 
bad, and by the end of the day she was pretty well 
worn out. She now slept profoundly, and Grace, 
who had been watching her as she lay there, so 
| young, so fair, so fragile—the pallor that not unfre- 
quently accompanies the sleep of exhaustion making 
her look more like a beautiful image of death than a 
living, sentient being—stole softly into the adjoining 
room, and, leaning her head against the mantel- 
| piece, gave way to the bitter thoughts that had been 
gathering upon her during the last two days. A 
tender gloom pervaded the apartment, and a perfect 
stillness prevailed; Grace yielded without a struggle 
to the saddening influences that overpowered her, 








and tears long repressed, but mow irrepressible and 
blinding, welled from her hot and aching eyes. She 
was still weeping—her very frame shaken by a storm 
of sobs—when Godfrey came into the room. 
prised and alarmed, he approached her. 

‘“Grace! dearest!’ he said, putting his arm round 
her a8 he spoke, all -his late annoyance forgotten, 
“what is the matter? Tell me.” 

The appeal only served to draw forth a fresh burst 
of tears. 


Sur- 


“Speak to me, darling!” murmured Godfrey, in 
5 oe b J 


| loving aceents; “ will you not tell me what makes 


you so unhappy ?” 

Grace raised her streaming eyes to his. 

“Godfrey!” she eaid, with sudden energy, “do 
you love me?” 

“Can you ask the question, Grace ?”’ 
reproachfully. 

“ But I want to hear you say it,” she rejoined, 
feverishly. 

“T do love you, Grace, you know it,—better than 
life.” 

She clung to him passionately. 

“Oh, Godfrey, be merviful to me! Promise me, 
my own, own Godfrey, that you will not think harshly 
of me! Promise me this!” 

“* My dearest! Why should I think harshly of you?” 

“You may be tempted to do so-—because—Oh! I 
cannot tell you! But you may be tempted to think 
ill of me——” 

“You speak in riddles, Grace; and you have not 
yet told me what it is that makes you unhappy.” 

“T cannot, Godfrey, I cannot! 
you will know only too soon!” 


“T cannot understand you, Grace. 


replied he, 


Don't ask me— 


You are full 
of secrets and mysteries, things that I hate, and 
which I used to fancy you also hated; why should 
you have any secrets from me? I have none from you.” 

“Nor would I willingly, God knows!” said Grace, 
in a scarcely audible voice. 

She released herself from his arm, and turned 
away with a look and gesture of utter despondency. 
The impulse which had so lately moved her to speak 
and act as she had done was gone, and when God- 
frey next addressed her she answered him coldly. 
Indeed, throughout the evening, her manner, espe- 
cially to Captain Wedderburn, was guarded and 
constrained, though occasionally 
forget for an instant the part she 
fell back into her natural tone of 
liarity. 

Whatever might be the secret source of trouble 
and anxiety that oppressed Miss Wedderburn, it was 
of a nature to overlay the joy otherwise springing 
within her breast at the thoughts of Cecilia’s reco- 
vered happiness—aye, and, God willing, of her 
rescued life. His daughter’s 
arguments and the fiat of the physician had pre- 
vailed, and wrung from Sir 
reluctant consent to the marriage of his ward with 
the son of his old and once-valued friend 
John Arnold Harington. 





she appeared to 
was playing, and 
afiectionate fami- 


Yes; it was even so. 
Ralph Wedderburn a 


, the late 
Those long interviews | 
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had not been without purpose or result; but when 
this was gained in the manner she desired, Grace 
had another fear lest Edward should have quitted 
England. She had gone to Oxford partly in the 
hope of seeing him, and partly as the bearer of an 
epistle from Sir Ralph—which she would entrust to 
no other hands—couched in terms that were calcu- 
lated to heal the sensitive pride which had been so 
sorely and remorselessly wounded. 

Having ascertained from Mr. Harington that his 
brother was still in Oxford, she waited to see him, 
waited long, for he was not at his rooms when Arnold 
sent there to inquire. But he came at last. 

Miss Wedderburn greeted him with a smile; a 
smile of so much significance that it might have 
prepared him for the contents of the letter which she 
at once put into his hand. She watched him as he 
read it; she saw his changing colour, his cheek 
flushing and paling under an emotion too deep for 
words, and her heart went up in thankfulness. She 
was but just in time. Edward’s final preparations, 
which had been delayed during Cecilia’s illness, were 
completed, and both he and his charge held them- 
selves in readiness to start for the Continent in a 
few days. It was an awkward dilemma; nothing 
remained, however, but to confess the truth to Lord L., 
and trust to his good nature to put up with the dis- 
appointment and inconvenience which it must neces- 
sarily occasion him. The living of Warndon was 
still unappropriated; and here Edward would not 
have to confess anything beyond the simple fact that 
he had changed his mind; a circumstance which 
might possibly elicit from the heads of his college 
the remark that Mr. Harington was somewhat shilly 
shally. 

Before Miss Wedderburn returned home that 
afternoon she had arranged with Edward when he 
was to make his appearance at Rushington. 

The following morning dawned auspiciously, and 
at noon the sun shone out so brightly that Grace 
coaxed Miss Musgrave to come and walk with her 
in the grounds. Though she complied reluctantly, 
she was soon forced to acknowledge the reviving 
influence of the pure, fresh air, both on her frame 
and spirits. 

“There,” cried Grace, as they entered the park, 
“is not this much better for you than sitting over 
the fire with a book of poetry, even though the 
| poetry happens to be Tennyson’s? Why, I declare, 
you have got a little tinge of colour in your cheek !” 

Presently they sat down on the trunk of a tree 
which had been recently felled; for Miss Wedder- 
burn was unwilling to tire her companion, whose 
strength was not equal to much. 

Though the winter promised to be a severe one, 
and kept that promise, there was a softness in the 
atmosphere and sky on this particular morning that 
seemed out of keeping with the leafless branches of 
the trees, and the usual tokens of a seuson heralded 
by storms and winds, and not unfrequently charac- 
terised, even in our climate, by rigorous and cheerless 
weather. 





“T wonder,” said Grace, musingly, and as if 
speaking to herself, “ which is most difficult to bear 
with calmness—a sudden sorrow, or a sudden joy? 
Which could you bear best, Cissy?” she added, 
turning to her,—“ with most composure, I mean ?”’ 

““Tt would be difficult to bear either with compo- 
sure,” she replied; “ but there is not much use in 
speculating about these things.” 

“But supposing—I am merely putting a case— 
supposing a sudden turn of good fortune happened to 
you, how should you feel ? what should you do?” 

“‘T don’t know: but why do you ask ?” 

“Never mind; but tell me whether you are not | 
feeling a little stronger this morning ?”’ 

“T do feel a little stronger, the air has revived | 
me. Ah, Grace,” she added, after a pause, the tears | 
coming into her eyes as she spoke, *‘ perhaps I might 
get well if I were happy ; it is the sore aching of my | 
heart that hinders it. I know it is very wrong to | 
grieve so much for the loss of any earthly happiness, 
but I cannot help it. I bave prayed and striven, 
God knows! and before my illness I thought I 
could have borne it, I was bearing it—but now— | 
now—hope has deserted me—even the hope of ever | 
seeing him——”’ 

She broke off, her voice faltering, her tears running | 
over. It was the first time since her illness that she | 
had adverted to the subject of her own feelings. 

Grace put her arm round her. 

‘“‘ Hope may dawn for you again, dear Cissy,” she 
whispered ; “do not despair.” 

Cecilia shook her head mournfully. 

“T would not mislead you, dearest,” she con- 
tinued, ‘‘ that would be too cruel; but I do think, 
nay, I am certain, that my father will relent——” 

“Oh, Grace! what are you saying?” cried | 
Cecilia, grasping Miss Wedderburn’s arm with her | 
trembling fingersand looking imploringly into her face. | 

“Papa will give his consent to your marriage; | 
indeed, he has already given it—now you must be | 
calm, or I will tell you nothing—he has written to | 
Edward——” 

“ But Edward is gone!” murmured Cecilia, lifting | 
up her hands with a little despairing gesture. 

“Not beyond rocall, dearest; we will soon have 
him back again. But, there, you have had enough 
good news for one morning, I think; I will leave 
you to digest it for a few minutes, while I go and 
discover what further devastation old Peter’s axe | 
has been making in my beautiful woods.” 

Miss Wedderburn rose from her seat and walked 
slowly away ; while Cecilia, who had scarcely heard 
what she said, covered her face with her hands and 
tried to collect her bewildered thoughts. She was 
still in the same attitude, trying to realise the | 
happiness inspired by the words so lately uttered by 
her companion, when she became sensible of the 
approach of a footstep. Hastily she raised her head, 
and beheld—Edward Harington! With a cry of 
joy she sprang to him, and the next instant was 
weeping hysterically upon his breast. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXXVII.—MR. SARGENT LABOURS. 

Tuart large room in Guild Court, once so full of aged 
cheerfulness and youthful hope, was now filled with 
an atmosphere of both moral and spiritual perturba- 

| tion. The first effect of her son’s will upon Mrs. 
|| Boxall was rage and indignation against Mr. Wor- 
\ boise, who, she declared, must have falsified it. She 
| would not believe that Richard could have omitted her 

|| name, and put in that of his attorney. The moment 


|| she heard the evil tidings, she rose and went for 


|, her bonnet, with the full intention of giving “ the 
| rascal a bit of her mind.”’ It was all that her grand- 
i! daughter and Mr. Stopper could do to prevent her. 
|| For some time she would yield no ear to their repre- 
|| sentations of the bad consequences of such a proceed- 
}|ing. She did not care. If there was justice to be 
{| had on the earth she would have it, if she went to 
the Queen herself to get it. I half suspect that, 
though she gave in at last, she did carry out her in- 
tention afterwards without giving any one the chance 
of preventing her. However that may be, the 
paroxysm of her present rage passed off in tears, 
followed by gloomy fits, which were diversified by 
outbreaks of temper against Lucy, although she spoke 
of her as a poor dear orphan, reduced to beggary 

by the wickedness and greed of lawyers in general, 
|| who lived like cannibals upon the flesh and blood of 
innocents. In vain would Lucy try to persuade her 
that they were no worse now than they had been, 
reminding her that they were even happier together 
before the expectation of more than plenty came in 
to trouble them; beside her late imagination of 
wealth, her present feeling was that of poverty, 
and to feel poor is surely the larger half of being 
poor. 

On Lucy my reader will easily believe that this 
change of prospect had little effect. Her heart 
was too much occupied with a far more serious 
affair to be moved about money. Had everything 
been right with Thomas, I have no doubt she would 
have built many a castle of the things she would do ; 
but till Thomas was restored to her by being brought 
to his right mind, no one thing seemed more worth 
doing than another. Sadness settled upon her face, 
her walk, her speech, her whole expression. But 
she went about her work as before, and did what 
she could to keep her sorrow from hurting others. 
The reality of the late growth of religious feeling in 
her was severely tested ; but it stood the test; for 
she sought comfort in holding up her care to God; and 
what surer answer to such prayer could there be, than 
that she had strength todo her work? "We aresaved 
by hope, and Lucy’s hope never died; or if it did 
wither away under the dry blasts of her human judg- 
ment, the prayers that went up for submission to His 
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will, soon returned in such dews as caused the little 
flower once more to lift its head in the sun and wind. 
As often as she could—not every day, because of her 
engagements with Miriam Morgenstern—she went to 
Mr. Fuller’s church, and I think I may say that she 
never returned without what was worth going for. 
I do not say that she could always tell what she had 
learned, but she came away with fresh strength, and 
fresh resolution to do what might show itself to be 
right. And the strength came chiefly from this, that 
she believed more and more what the apostle Peter 
came to be so sure of before he died, that “‘ He careth 
for us.” She believed that the power that made her a 
living soul was not, could not be, indifferent to her 
sorrows, however much she might have deserved them, 
still less indifferent because they were for her good— 
a ready excuse for indifference with men—ana if only 
he cared that she suffered, if he knew that it was sad 
and hard to bear, she could bear it without a word, 
almost without a thought of restlessness. And then, 
why should she not hope for Thomas as well as for 
herself? If we are to love our neighbour as ourself, 
surely we must hope and pray for him as for our- 
self; and if Lucy found that she could love Thomas 
at least as herself, for him she was in that very love 
bound to pray and to hope as for herself. 

Mr. Sargent was soon thoroughly acquainted with 
all Mrs. Boxall’s affairs. And he had s0 little hope of 
success in regard to the will, that, when he found 
that she had no vouchers to produce for her 
own little property placed in her son’s hands, he re- 
solved, before going any farther in a course which 
must irritate Mr. Worboise, to see whether he could 
not secure that first. Indeed he was prepared, 
seeing how ill matters looked for his clients, to 
offer to withdraw from the contest, provided the old 
lady’s rights were acknowledged. W)th this view he 
called once more upon Mr. Worboise, who received 
him just as graciously as before. A conversation 
something like this followed. 

“Mrs. Boxall informs me, Mr. Worboise, that her 
son, at the time of his death, was, and had been for 
many years, in possession of some property of hers, 
amounting to somewhere between two and three 
thousand pounds. The old lady is a very simple 
woman——”’ 

“Ts she?” interjected, rather than interrupted, Mr. 
Worboise, in a cold parenthesis. Mr. Sargent went on. 

“ Indeed she does not know the amount exactly, 
but that could be easily calculated from the interest 
he was in the habit of paying her.” 

“ But whatever acknowledgment she holds for the 
money will render the trouble unnecessary,” said 
Mr. Worboise, who saw well enough to what Mr. 
Sargent was coming. 
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“ Unfortunately—it was very wrong of a man of 
business, or anybody, indeed—her son never gave her 
any acknowledgment in writing.” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Worboise, with a smile, “then I 
don’t exactly see what can be done. It is very 
awkward.” 

“You can be easily satisfied of the truth of the 
statement.” 

“T am afraid not, Mr. Sargent.” 

“ She is a straightforward old lady, and——” 

*‘T have reason to doubt it. At all events, seeing 
she considers the whole of the property hers by right, 
an opinion in which you sympathize with her—as 
her legal adviser I mean—it will not be very sur- 
prising if, from my point of view, I should be jealous 
of her making a statement for the sake of securing 
a part of those rights. With such a temptation, 
and such an excuse, it is just possible—I’ve heard 
of such a thing as evil that good might come, eh, 
Mr. Sargent ?—even if she were as straightforward 
as you think her. Let her produce her vouchers, I 
say.” 

“T have no fear—at least I hope Mr. Stopper will 
be able to prove it. There will be evidence enough 
of the interest paid.” 

“ As interest, Mr. Sargent? I suspect it will turn 
out to be only an annuity that the good fellow allowed 
her, notwithstanding the reasons he must have had 
for omitting her name from his will.” 

“T confess this much to you, Mr. Worboise— 
that our cause is so far from promising that I should 
advise Mrs. Boxall to be content with her own, and 
push the case no farther.” 

“Quite right, Mr. Sargent. The most prudent 
advice you can give her.” 

“You will then admit the debt, and let the good 
woman have her own ?” 

“Admit the debt by no means; but certainly let 
her have her own as soon as she proves what is her 
own,”’ answered Mr. Worboise, smiling. 

“But I give you my word, Mr. Worboise,” said 
Mr. Sargent, doing his best to keep his temper, “that 
I believe the woman’s statement to be perfectly true.” 

“T believe you, Mr. Sargent, but I do not believe 
the woman,” returned Mr. Worboise, again smiling 

“But you know it will not matter much, because, 
coming into this property as you do, you can hardly 
avoid making some provision for those so nearly re- 
lated to the testator, and who were dependent upon 
him during his lifetime. You cannot leave the old 
lady to starve.” 

“Tt will be time enough to talk about that when 
my rights are acknowledged. Till then I decline to 
entertain the question.” 

There was a something in Mr. Worboise’s manner, 
and an irrepressible flash of his eye, that all but con- 
vinced Mr. Sargent that there was nothing not in the 
bond to be got from him. He therefore left him, 
and started a new objection in opposing the probate 
of the will. He argued the probability of all or one 
or other of the daughters surviving the father— 
that is, not of their being yet alive, but of their 





having outlived him. Now this question, though 
plain as the alphabet to those who are acquainted | 
with law, requires some explanation to those who.| 
are not, numbering possibly the greater part of my | 
readers. 

The property would come to Mr. Worboise only in | 
the case of all those mentioned in the will dying be- | 
fore Mr. Boxall. A man can only will that which is | 
his own at the time of his death. If he died before | 
any of his family, Mr. Worboise had nothing to do} 
with it. It went after the survivor's death to her | 
heirs. Hence if either of the daughters survived | 
father and mother, if only for one provable moment, | 
the property would be hers, and would go to her heir, | 
namely, her grandmother. So it would in any case, | 
had not Mr. Worboise been mentioned, except Mrs. | 
Richard Boxall had survived her husband and family, | 


in which case the money would have gone to her | 





nearest of kin. This alternative, however, was not | 
started, for both sides had an equal interest in || 
opposing it—and indeed the probable decision upon 
probabilities would have been that the wife would die | 
first. The whole affair then turned upon the ques. | 
tion: whether it was more likely that Richard | 
Boxall or every one of his daughters died first; |' 
in which question it must be remembered that there | 
was nothing cumulative in the three daughters. He | 
was as likely to die before or to survive all three as || 
any one of them, except individual reasons could be || 
shown in regard to one daughter which did not exist || 
in regard to another. 

One word more is necessary. Mr. Sargent was}! 
not in good practice, and would scarcely have been |) 
able—I do not use the word afforded, because I || 
do not know what it means—to meet the various 
expenses of the plea. But the very day he had 
become acquainted with the contents of the will, 
he told Mr. Morgenstern of the peculiar position in 
which his governess and her grandmother found 
themselves. Now Mr. Morgenstern was not only 
rich —that is common; nor was he only aware 
that he was rich; if that is not so common, it is 
not yet very uncommon; but he felt that he had 
something to spare. Lucy was a great favourite 
with him; so was Sargent. He could not but see 
that Sargent was fond of Lucy, and that he was 
suffering from some measure of repulse. He there- 
fore hoped, if not to be of any material assistance to 
Lucy, for from Sargent’s own representation he could 
not see that the matter was a promising one, at least 
to give the son of his old friend a chance of com- 
mending himself to the lady by putting it in his 
power to plead her cause. And conducted as Mr. 
Sargent conducted the affair, it did not put Mr. 
Morgenstern to an amount of expense that cost him 
two thoughts; while even if it had been serious, the 
pleasure with which his wife regarded his generosity 
would have been to him reward enough. 


CHAPTER XXXWII.—HOW THOMAS DID AND FARED. 


I rLarrer myself that my reader is not very much 
interested in Thomas : I never meant that he should 
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up my loins with the express intention of beginning 
to interest him if I can. For I have now almost 
reached the point of his history which I myself feel 
to verge on the interesting. Whena worthless fellow 
begins to meet with his deserts, then we begin to be 
aware that after all he is our own flesh and blood. 
Our human heart begins to feel just the least possible 
yearning towards him. We hope he will be well 
trounced, but we become capable of hoping that it 
| may not be lost upon him. At least we are content 
| to hear something more about him. 
| When Thomas left the gambling-house that dreary 
morning, he must have felt very much as the devil 
| must feel. For he had plenty of money and no home. 
|| He had actually, on this raw morning when nature 
| seemed to be nothing but a drizzle diluted with 
| grey fog, nowhere to go to. More, indeed: he had 
| a good many places, including the principal thorough- 
| fares of London, where he must not go. There was 





- || one other place which he did all he could to keep out 


| of, and that was the place where the little thinking 
| that was considered necessary in his establishment 
was carried on. He could not help peeping in at 
the window, however, and now and then putting his 
ear to the keyhole. And what did he hear? That 
he, Thomas Worboise, gentleman, was a thief, a 
coward, a sneak. Now, when Thomas heard this, 
for the first time in his life, his satisfaction with 
himself gave way utterly ; nor could all his admira- 
tion for Lara or the Corsair—I really forget whether 
they are not one and the same phantom—reconcile 
him to becoming one of the fraternity. ‘The Corsair 
at least would not have sold Medora’s ring to save 
his life. Up to this point, he had never seen him- 
self contemptible. Nor even now could he feel it 
much, for, weary and sick, all he wanted was some 
place to lay down his head and go to sleepin. After 
he had slept, he would begin to see things as they 
were, and, once admitted possible that he could do 
an ungentlemanly action, fresh accusations from 
quarters altogether unsuspected of unfriendliness 
would be lodged in that court of which I have 
already spoken. But for a time mere animal self- 
preservation would keep the upper hand. He was 
conscious of an inclination to dive into every court 
that he came near—of a proclivity towards the dark- 
ness. This was the same Thomas Worboise that 
used to face the sunshine in gay attire, but never 
let the sun further in than his brain; so the dark- 
ness within him had come at last to the outside 
and swathed all in its funereal folds. Till a man’s 
indwelling darkness is destroyed by the deep-going 
light of truth, he walks in darkness, and the sooner 
this darkness comes out in action and shows itself 
to be darkness, the better for the man. The pre- 
sence of this darkness, however, is sooner recog- 
nized by one man than by another. To one the 
darkness within him is made manifest by a false 
compliment he has just paid to a pretty girl; to 
} Thomas it could only be revealed by theft and 























the actual parting for money with the jewel given 





be yet. I confess, however, that I am now girding him by a girl whom he loved as much as he could 


love, which was not much—yet; to a third—not 
murder, perjury, hypocrisy, hanging, will reveal it: 
he will go into the other world from the end of a 
rope, not mistaking darkness for light, but knowing 
that it is what it is, and that it is his, and yet deny- 
ing the possession of the one, and asserting the pos- 
session of the other. 

Thomas forgot all about where he was, till suddenly 
he found himself far west in the Strand. The light 
of the world was coming nearer; no policeman was 
in sight; and the archway leading down under the 
Adelphi yawned like the mouth of hell at his side. 
He darted into it. But no sooner was he under the 
arches than he wished himself out again. Strange 
forms of misery and vice were coming to life here 
and there in the darkness where they had slept away 
the night. He was of their sort, yet he did not 
like his own kin. Nay, some of them might be 
wotthy compared to him, yet he shrunk from them. 
He rushed out. Heaven was full of lights and hell 
was full of horrors: where was his own place? He 
hurried back towards the city. 

But as the light grew his terror increased. There 
was no ground for immediate alarm, for no one yet 
knew what he had done; but with the light dis- 
covery drew nearer. When he reached Farringdon 
Street he turned down towards Blackfriars Bridge, 
then eastward again by Earl Street into Thames Street. 
He felt safer where the streets were narrow, and the 
houses rose high to shut out the dayspring, which 
the Lord says to Job he had “ caused to know his 
place, that it might take hold of the ends of the 
earth,’ like a napkin, “tlat the wicked might be 
shaken out of it.” He hurried on, not yet knowing 
what he was, only seeing revelation at hand clothed 
in terror. And the end of it was, that he buried his 
head in the public-house where the mischief of the 
preceding night had begun, and was glad to lie down 
in a filthy bed. The ways of transgressors are 
always hard in the end. Happy they who find 
them hard in the beginning. 

Til at ease as he was, both in body and mind, he 
was yet so worn out that he fell fast asleep; and still 
on the stream of sleep went drifting towards the ven- 
geance that awaited him—the vengeance of sceing 
himself as he was. 

When he woke, it was afternoon. He had to make 
several efforts before his recollection combined with 
his observation to tell him where he was. He felt, 
however, that a horror was coming, and when it came 
his whole being was crushed before it. It must be 
confessed, however, that it was the disgrace, and not 
the sin, that troubled him. But honour, although 
a poor substitute for honesty or religion, is yet some- 
thing ; and the fear of disgrace is a good sword to hang 
over the heads of those who need such attendance. 
Thomas's heart burned like a hot coal with shame. 
In vain he tried to persuade himself, in vain he par- 
tially succeeded in persuading himself, that he was 
not himself when he took the money. Allowing 
whatever excuse might lie in the state to which he 
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had first brought himself, he knew that no defence of 
that sort would have any influence in restoring him 
to the position he had lost. He was an outcast. He 
lay in moveless torture. He knew himself, and he 
knew his crime; and he knew that himself had 
committed that crime. Wide awake, he did not 
think of rising ; for the whole world of activity lay 
beyond the impassable barrier of his shame. There 
was nothing for him to do, nowhere for him to go. 
At length he heard voices in the room below him: 
they were voices he knew ; and he was lying over the 
scene of last night’s temptation. He sprung from 
the bed, hurried on his clothes, crept down the stairs, 
paid for his lodging at the bar, and went out into the 
street. He felt sick at the thought of joining them: 
he had had a surfeit of wickedness. 

But he was too near his former haunts; and the 
officers of justice must be after him. He turned 
| from one narrow street into another, and wandered on 
| till he came where the bowsprit of a vessel projected 
| over a wall across a narrow lane, and he knew by 
| tis that he must be nearthe Thames. The sun was 
going down, and the friendly darkness was at hand. 
But he could not rest. He knew nothing of the other 
side, and it seemed to him therefore that he would 
be safer there. He would take a boat and be put 
across. A passage between two houses led towards 


the river. Probably there were stairs at the end. He 
turned into the passage. Half-a-dozen bills were up 
on the walls. He stopped to look. They all de- 
He turned away, 


scribed bodies found in the river. 
and started at the sight of a policeman regarding him 
from a door three or four yards off. It was a police 
station. He had all but put his head into the lion’s 
mouth. He had just presence of mind enough to 
prevent him from running, but not enough to keep 
his legs steady under him. His very calves seemed 
to feel the eyes of the policeman burning upon them, 
and shrunk away with a sense of unprotected misery. 
He passed several stairs before he ventured to look 
round. Then finding no reason to suppose he was 
watched, he turned down the next opening, found a 
boat, and telling the waterman to put him across to 
Rotherhithe, of which district he just knew the 
name, sat down in thestern. The man rowed up the 
river. The sun was going down behind the dome of 
St. Paul’s, which looked like the round shoulder of a 
little hill; and all the brown masts and spars of the 
vessels shone like a forest of gold-barked trees in 
winter. The dark river caught the light, and threw 
it shimmering up on the great black hulls, which 
shone again in the water below; and the Thames, 
with all its dirt and all its dead, looked radiant. 
But Thomas felt nothing of its beauty. If Nature 
had ever had a right of way in his heart, she was now 
shut out. What was it to him, despised in his own 
eyes, that the sun shone? He looked up at the 
sky only to wish for the night. What was it to him 
that the world was for a moment gay, even into 
the heart of London? Its smile could not reach 
his heart: it needs an atmosphere as well as a sun 
to make light. The sun was in the heavens, yea, 





the central sun of truth shone upon the universe; 
but there was no atmosphere of truth in Thomas’s 
world to be lighted up by it, or if there was, it was 
so’ filled with smoke and vapour that for the time 
the sun could not make it smile. As they passed 
under a towering hull, he envied a monkey that 
went scrambling out of one of the portholes and in at 
another. And yet the scene around was as strange as 
it was beautiful. The wide river, the many vessels, || 
the multitudinous wilderness of grey houses on || 
every side, all disorder to the eye, yet blended by the 
air and the light and the thin fog into a marvellous || 
whole; the occasional vista of bridge-arches; the || 
line of London Bridge lying parallel with the lines 
of green and grey and gold in the sky—its people, | 
its horses, its carriages creeping like insects athwart || 
the sunset—one of the arches cut across near the | 
top by the line of a new railway-bridge, and the | 
segment filled with a moving train; all this light | 
and life to the eye, while, save for the splash of the 
oars, and the general hum like an aroma of sound 
that filled the air, all was still to the ear—none of 
it reached the heart of outcast Thomas. 

Soon, as if by magic, the scene changed. The 
boatman had been rowing up the river, keeping in 
the quiet water as the tide hurried out. Now he was 
crossing towards Cherry Garden Stairs. As they 
drew near the Surrey-side, all at once Thomas 
found himself in the midst of a multitude of boats, | 
flitting about like waterflies on the surface of a quiet 
pool. What they were about he could not see. Now 
they would gather in dense masses, in every ima-| 
ginable position to each other, the air filled with 
shouting, objurgation, expostulation, and good-hu- | 
moured chaff, varied with abuse. Again they would 
part asunder and vanish over the wide space. Guns) 
were firing, flags were flying, Thames liveries gleam- | 
ing here and there. The boats were full of men,| 
women, and childrem; some in holiday garments, most | 
of them dark with the darkness of an English mob. | 
It was an aquatic crowd—a people exclusively living 
on and by the river—assembled to see a rowing-match | 
between two of their own class for a boat, probably | 
given by the publicans of the neighbourhood—who | 
would reap ten times the advantage. But although 
there were thousands assembled, the uproar troubled || 
such a small proportion of the river’s surface, that 
one might have rowed up and down in the middle 
space between Rotherhithe and Wapping for hours 
and known nothing about it. 

But Thomas did not see the race, not because 
he was in haste to get ashore, but because something 
happened. His waterman, anxious to see the sport, || 
lingered in the crowd lining the whole of that side 
of the river. Ina boat a little way further up was 
a large family party, and init a woman who was more 
taken up with the baby in her arms than with all 
that was going on around her. In consequence of 
her absorption in the merry child which was spring- 
ing with all the newly-discovered delight of fect and | 
legs, she was so dreadfully startled when the bows 
of another boat struck the gunwale just at her back, 
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| 
| that she sprung half up from her seat, and the 
\\ baby, jerking itself forward, dropped from her arms 
'| into the river. ‘lhomas was gazing listlessly at the 
\| water when he saw the child sweep past him a foot or 
\|s0 below the surface. His next remembered con- 
| sciousness was in the water. He was a fair swimmer, 
though no rider. He caught the child, and let him- 
self drift with the tide, till he came upon the cable 
of a vessel that lay a hundred yards below. Boats 
came rushing about him; in a moment the child 
was taken from him and handed across half a dozen 
| of them to his mother; and in another moment he too 
'was in a boat. When he came to himself a gin- 
| faced, elderly woman, in a small threadbare tartan 
| shawl, was wiping his face with a pocket handker- 
‘| chief, and murmuring some feminine words over 
|him, while a coarse-looking, dough-faced man was 
l holding a broken cup with some spirit in it to his 
mouth. 
} “Go ashore with the gentleman, Jim,” said the 
| woman. “There’s the India Arms. That’s a re- 
|| spectable place. You must go to bed, my dear, till 
you gets your clo’es dried.” 

“T haven’t paid my man,” said Tom, feebly. He 
|| Was now shivering with cold; for after the night 
| and day he had spent, he was in no condition to resist 
|| the effects of the water. 
| “Oh, we'll pay him. Here, Fluke,” cried two or 

three: they seemed all to know each other. 

| “Come along, sir,” cried twenty shrill voices over 
|| hishead. He looked up and saw that they were along- 
\| side of a great barge which was crowded with little 
| dirty creatures, row above row. “Come this way— 
|| solid barges, sir, all the way. Ketch hold of the 
|| gen’lm’n’s hand, Sammy. There. Now, Bill.” 

|| They hauled and lifted Thomas on to the barge, 
| then led him along the side and across to the next 
|| yawning wooden gulf, and so over about seven 
|| barges to a plank, which led from the last on 
|to a ladder ascending to the first floor of a public 
| house, the second floor of which, supported upon piles, 
| Projected over high water. There his conductors, 
| two ragged little mudlarks, left him. 

Through an empty kind of bar-room, he went into 
the bar, which communicated with the street. Here 
| first he found that he had been followed by the same 
|man who had given him the gin. He now passed 
| before him to the counter, and said to the woman 
who was pumping a pot of beor : 

“This gen’leman, Mrs. Cook, ’s been and just took a 
| child out o’ the water, ma’am. He’ain’t got a change 

in his wescut-pocket, so if you’ll do what ye can for 
‘im, there’s many on us ‘Il be obliged to ye, ma’am.” 

“Lor’, whose child was it, Jim?” 

“TI don’t know as you know her, ma’am. The 
|, Man’s name ’s Potts. He keeps a public down about 
Limehouse, someveres.” 

Thomas stood shivering—glad, however, that the 

man should represent his case for him. 

“The gentleman had better go to bed till we get 


| 


; that’s the best we can do for him.” 








“Take a drop o’ summat, sir,” said the man, turn- 
ing to Thomas. “They keeps good licker here. Put 
a name upon it, sir.” 

“Well, ’'ll have a small glass of pale brandy,’’ said 
Thomas—“ neat, if you please. And what'll you 
have yourself? I’m much obliged to you for intro- 
ducing me here, for I must look rather a queer cus- 
tomer.”’ 

“Tt’s what you'll have, not what I’ll have, sir, if 
you'll excuse me,’’ returned the man. 

“‘T beg your pardon,” said Thomas, who had just 
received his brandy. He drank it, and proceeded to 
put his hand in his pocket—no easy matter in the 
state of his garments. 

“I’m a goin’ to pay for this,” interposed the man, 
in a determined tone, and Thomas was hardly ina 
condition to dispute it. 

At the same moment the landlady, who had left the 
bar after she had helped Thomas, returned, saying, 
“Will you walk this way, sir?’’ Thomas followed, 
and found himself in a neat enough little room, where 
he was only too glad to undress and go to bed. As 
he pulled off his coat, it occurred to him to see that 
his money was safe. He had put it, mostly in sove- 
reigns, into a pocket-book of elaborate construction, 
which he generally carried in the breast-pocket of || 
what the tailors call a lounging-coat. It was gone. 
His first conclusion was, that the man had taken it. | 
He rushed back into the bar, but he was not there. It | 
must be confessed that, in the midst of his despair, a 
fresh pang at the loss of his money shot through || 
Thomas’s soul. But he soon came to the conclusion | 
that the man had not taken it. It was far more likely 
that, as he went overboard, the book slipped from his 
pocket into the water, and in this loss an immediate 
reward of almost his first act of self-forgetfulness, had | 
followed. The best thing that can happen to a man, || 
sometimes, is to lose his money ; and while people are 
compassionate over the loss, God may regard it as 
the first step of the stair by which the man shall rise 
above it and many things besides with which not 
only his feet, but his hands and his head, are defiled. 
Then first he began to feel that he had no ground 
under his feet—the one necessity before such a man 
could find a true foundation. Until he lost it, he did 
not know how much, even in his misery, the paltry 
hundred pounds had been to him. Now it was gone, 
things looked black indeed. He emptied his pockets 
of two or three sovereigns, and some silver, put his 
clothes out at the door, and got into bed. There he 
fell a thinking. Instead of telling what he thought, 
however, I will now turn to what my reader may be, 
and I have been, thinking about his act of rescue. 

‘What made him, who has been shown all but in- 
capable of originating a single action, thus at the one 
right moment do the one right thing? Here arises 
another question: Does a man always originate his 
own actions? Is it not possible, to say the least of | 


| it, that, just to give him a taste of what well-doing 


means, some moment, when selfishness is sick and 


Ms clo’es dried for him,” said the landlady. “I think | faint, may be chosen by the power in whom we live 
| and move and have our being to inspire the man with 
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atrue impulse? We must think what an unspeak- 
able comfort it must have been to Thomas, in these 
moments of hopeless degradation of which he felt 
all the bitterness, suddenly to find around him, as 
the result of a noble deed into which he had been 
unaccountably driven, a sympathetic, yes, admiring 
public. No matter that they were not of his class, 
nor yet that Thomas was not the man to do the 
human brotherhood justice ; he could not help feeling 
the present power of humanity, the healing medicine 
of approbation, in the faces of the common people 
who had witnessed and applauded his deed. I say 
medicine of approbation ; for what would have been 
to him in ordinary, a poison, was now a medicine. 
There was no fear of his thinking himself too much 
of a hero at present. 

It may be objected that the deed originated only 
in a carelessness of life resulting from self-contempt. 
{ answer that no doubt that had its share in making 
the deed possible, because it removed for the time all 
that was adverse to such a deed; but self-despite, 
however true and well-grounded, cannot inspirit to 
true and noble action. I think it was the divine, the 
real self, aroused at the moment by the breath of 
that wind which bloweth were it listeth, that sprung 
thus into life and deed, shadowing, I say shadowing 
only, that wonderful saying of our Lord that he that 
loseth his life shall findit. It had come—been given 
to him—that a touch of light might streak the dark 
cloud of his fate, that he might not despise himself 
utterly, and act as unredeemable—kill himself or 
plunge into wickedness to drown his conscience. It 
was absolutely necessary that he should be brought 
to want; but here was just one little opening—not 
out of want, but into the light of a higher region 
altogether, the region of well-being—by which a 
glimmer of the strength of light could enter the 
chaos of his being. Any good deed partakes of the 
life whence it comes, and is a good to him who has 
done it. And this act might be a beginning. 

Poor weak Thomas, when he got his head down 
on the pillow, began to cry. He pitied himself for 
| the helplessness to which he was now reduced, and a 
| new phase of despair filled his soul. He even said 
in his thoughts that his ill-gotten gain had, like all 
the devil’s money, turned to rubbish in his hands. 
What he was to do he could not tell. He was 
tolerably safe, however, for the night, and, worn and 
weary, soon fell into a sleep which not even a dream 
disturbed. 

When he woke all was dark, and he welcomed the 
darkness as a friend. It soothed and comforted him 
alittle. Ifit were only always dark! If he could 
find some cave to creep into where he might revel in 
—feed upon the friendly gloom! If he could get 
amongst the snowy people of the north, blessed with 
half-a-year of gentle sunlessness! Thomas had 
plenty of fancy. He leaned on his elbow and looked 
out. His clothes had been placed by him while he 
slept. He rose and put them on, opened the door of 
his room, saw light somewhere, approached it softly, 
and found himself in a small room, like a large oriel 





window. The day had changed from gold to silver; 
the wide expanse of the great river lay before him, 
and up, and down, and across, it gleamed in the 
thoughtful radiance of the moon. Never was a pic. | 
ture of lovelier peace. It was like the reflex of the | 
great city in the mind of a saint—all its vice, its | 
crime, its oppression, money-loving, and ambition, | 
all its fearfulness, grief, revenge, and remorse, | 
gently covered with the silver mantle of faith and| 
hope. But Thomas could not feel this. Its very, 
repose was a reproach to him. There was no re-| 
pose for him henceforth for ever. He was degraded | 

to all eternity. And herewith the thought of Luey | 
which had been hovering about his mind all day, | 
like a bird looking for an open window that it might 

enter, but which he had not dared to admit, darted | 
into its own place, and he groaned aloud. For in her | 
eyes, as well as in his own, he was utterly degraded. 





Not a thousand good actions, not the applause of a | 
thousand crowds, could destroy the fact that he had | 


done as he had done. The dingy, applauding multi- || 
tude, with its many voices, its kind faces, its out-| 
stretched hands, had vanished, as if the moon had 
melted it away from off the water. Never to all | 
eternity would that praising people, his little consoling 
populace, exist again, again be gathered from the four 
corners whither they had vanished, to take his part, 
to speak for him that he was not all lost in badness, 
that they at least considered him fit company for 1 
them and their children. 
Thoughts like these went to and fro in his mind as 
he looked out upon the scene before him. Then 
it struck him that all was strangely still. Not 
only was there no motion on the river, but there was 
no sound—only an occasional outcry in the streets | 
behind. The houses across in Wapping showed rare 
lights, and looked sepulchral in the killing stare of the 
moon, which, high above, had not only the whole | 
heavens but the earth as well to herself, and seemed to 
be taking her own way with it in the consciousness of 
irresistible power. What that way was, who can tell? | 
The troubled brain of the maniac and the troubled 
conscience of the malefactor know something about 
it; but neither can tell the way of the moon with | 
the earth. Fear laid hold upon Thomas. He found | 
himself all alone with that white thing in the | 
sky ; and he turned from the glorious window to go 
down to the bar. But all the house was dark, the | 
household in bed, and he alone awake and wander- | 
ing “in the dead waste and middle of the night.” A | 
horror seized him when he found that he was alone. | 
Why should he fear? The night covered him. But | 
there was God. I do not mean for a moment that 
he had a conscious fear of the Being he had been || 
taught to call God. Never had that representa- || 


tion produced in him yet any sense of reality, on | 
the least consciousness of presence—anything 

the feeling of the child who placed two chain 
behind the window-curtain, told God that that one 
was for him, and sat down to have a talk with | 


him. It was fear of the unknown God, manifested | 


in the face of a nature which was strange and ul- 
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friendly to the evil-doer. It is to God alone that a 
man can flee from such terror of the unknown in the 
fierceness of the sea, in the ghastly eye of the moon, 
in the abysses of the glaciers, in the misty slopes 
of the awful mountain-side; but to God Thomas 
dared not or could not flee. Full of the horror of 
wakefulness in the midst of sleeping London, he felt 
his way back into the room he had just left, threw 
himself on a bench, and closed his eyes to shut out 
| everything. His own room at Highbury, even that 
| of his mother with Mr. Simon talking in it, rose 
| before him like a haven of refuge. But between 
| him and that haven lay an impassable gulf. No 
| more returning thither. He must leave the country. 
| And Lucy? He must vanish from her eyes, that 
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| she might forget him and marry some one else. Was 
|| not that the only justice left him todo her? But 
j would Lucy forget him? Why should she not? 
| Women could forget honourable men whom they 
] had loved, let them only be out of their sight long 
|| enough; and why should not Lucy forget a —— ? 
|| He dared not even think the word that belonged to 
|| him now. A fresh billow of shame rushed over 
| him. In the person of Lucy he condemned himself 
|| afresh to utter and ineffaceable shame, confusion, and 
|| hissing. Involuntarily he opened his eyes. A 
|| ghostly whiteness, the sails of a vessel hanging loose 
|| from their yards, gleamed upon him. The whole of 
| the pale region of the moon, the spectral masts, the 
|| dead houses on the opposite shore, the glitter of the 
|| river as from eyes that would close no more, gleamed 
|| in upon him, and a fresh terror of loneliness in the 
|| presence of the incomprehensible and the unsympa- 
thetic overcame him. He fell on his knees and 
sought to pray; and doubtless in the ear that is 
| keen with mercy it sounded as prayer, though to him 
|| who prayed it seemed that no winged thought arose 
| to the Infinite from a “ heart as dry as dust.”” Me- 
|| chanically, at length, all feeling gone, both of fear 
| and of hope, he went back to his room and his bed. 
|| When he woke in the morning his landlady’s voice 
|| was in his ears. 
|| “Well, how do we find ourselves to-day, sir? 
| None the worse, I hope?” 

He opened his eyes. She stood by his bed-side, 
with her short arms set like the handles of an urn. 
It was a common face that rose from between them, 

|, red, and with eyes that stood out with fatness. Yet 
| Thomas was glad to see them looking at him, for 
there was kindness in them. 

“T am all right, thank you,” he said. 

“Where will you have your breakfast ?”’ she asked. 

“Where you please,’ answered Thomas. 

_ “Will you come down to the bar-parlour, then ?” 
' *T shall be down in a few minutes.” 

“Jim Salter’s inquirin’ after ye.” 

“Who?” said Thomas, starting. 

“Only Jim Salter, the man that brought you in 
last night, sir. I told him to wait till I came up.” 

“T shall be down in one minute,” said Thomas, a 
hope of his money darting into his mind. 

He had to pass through the bar to the little room 





at the back. Against the counter leaned Jim, smok- 
ing a short pipe, with his hand upon a pot of beer. 
When Thomas entered, he touched his cap to him, 
saying, 

“Glad to see you lookin’ middlin’, guvnor. Is 
there anything I can do for you to-day ?” 

‘Come into the room here,” said Thomas, “and 
have something. I’m rather late, yousee. I haven’t 
had my breakfast yet.” 

Salter followed him with his pewter in his hand. 
Thomas disliked his appearance less than on the 
preceding evening. What was unpleasant in his 
face was chiefly owing to the small-pox. He 
was dirty and looked beery, but there seemed to be 
no harm in him. He sat down near the door 
which led to the ladder already mentioned, and put 
his pot on the window-sill. Thomas asked if he 
would have a cup of coffee, but he preferred his beer 
and his pipe. 

“You wanted to see me,” said Thomas, opening a 
conversation. 

“Oh! nothin’ perticlar, guvnor. I only wanted 
to see if I could do anything for you,” said Jim. 

“T was in hopes you had heard of something I 
lost, but I suppose it’s at the bottom of the river,” 
said Thomas. 

“Not your watch?” asked Salter, with some ap- 
pearance of anxious interest. 

“A great deal worse,” answered Thomas; “a 
pocket-book.” 

“Much in it?” asked Jim, with a genuine look of 
sympathetic discomfiture. 

“More than I like to think of. Look,” said 
Thomas, turning out the contents of his pocket, “that 
is all I have in the world.” 

“ More than ever I had,” returned Salter; “keep 
me a month.” 

Thomas relapsed into thought. This man was the 
only resemblance of a friend he had left. He didnot 
like to let him go loose in the wilds of London, with- 
out the possibility of finding him again. If this man 
vanished, the only link Thomas felt between him and 
the world of men would be broken. I do not say 
Thomas thought this. He only felt that he would 
be absolutely alone when this man left him. Why 
should he not go away somewhere with him? 

‘Where do you live?’’ he asked. 

“Stepney way,” answered Jim. 

“T want to see that part of London. What do you 
do now? I mean what do you work at?” 

“Oh! nothin’ perticlar, guvnor. Take a day at 
the docks now and then. Any job that turns up. 
I'm not perticlar. Only I never could stick to one 
thing. [like to be moving. I had a month in Ber- 
mondsey last—in a tan-yard, you know. I knows a 
bit of everything.” 

“Well, where are you going now P” 

“Nowheres—anywhere you like, guvnor. If you 
want to see them parts, as you say, there’s nobody 
knows ’em better than I do, Tiger-bay and all. 

“Come then,” said Thomas. But here a thought 
struck him. ‘“ Wouldn’t it be better though,” he 
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added,—“ they’re queer places some of those, ain’t 
they ?—to put on a workman’s clothes?” 

Jim looked athim. Thomas felt himself wince 
under his gaze. But he was relieved when he said, 
with a laugh: 

“You won’t look much like a workman, guvnor, 
put on what you like.” 

“T can’t wear these clothes anyhow,” said Thomas ; 
“they look so wretchedly shabby after their ducking. 
Couldn’t you take me somewhere, where they'd 
change them for a suit of fustian? I should like to 
try how they feel fora few days. We're about the 
same size—I could give them to you when I had 
done with them.” 

Jim had been observing him, and had associated 
this wish of Thomas’s with the pocket-book, and his 
furtive troubled looks. But Jim was as little par- 
ticular about his company as about anything else, 
and it was of no consequence to him whether Thomas 
had or had not deeper reasons than curiosity for 
seeking to disguise himself. 

“T tell you what,” he said; “if you want to keep 
quiet for a day or two, I’m yourman. But if you 
put on a new suit of fustian, you'll be more looked 
at than in your own clo’es.” 

Thomas had by this time finished his breakfast: it 
was not much he could eat. 

“Well,” he said, rising, “if you’ve nothing par- 
ticular to do, I’ll give you a day’s wages to go with 
me. Only let’s get into Stepney, or away somewhere 
in that direction, as soon as possible.” 

He called the landlady, settled his very moderate 
bill, and then found that his hat must be somewhere 
about the Nore by this time. Jim ran toa neighbour- 
ing shop, and returned with a cloth cap. They then 
went out into a long narrow street, Rotherhithe Street, 
I think, very different in aspect from any he had 
seen in London before. Indeed it is more like a 
street in Cologne. Here we must leave him with his 
misery and Jim Salter, both better companions than 
Molken. 


CHAPTER XXXIX.—POPPIE CHOOSES A PROFESSION. 

Wue their native red began to bloom again upon 
the cheeks of Poppie, she began to grow restless, and 
the heart of the tailor to grow anxious. It was very 
hard for a wild thing to be kept in a cage against 
her will, he thought. He did not mind sitting in a 
cage, but then he was used to it, and frequented it of 
| his own free will; whereas his child Poppie took after 
her grandfather — her mother’s father, who was a 
sailor, and never set his foot on shore but he wanted 

| to be off again within the week. He therefore began 
| to reason with himself as to what ought to be done 
| with her. So soon as she was quite strong again 
| all her wandering habits would return, and he must 
|| make some provision for them. It would not only be 
| cruel to try to break her of them all at once, but 
| assuredly fruitless. Poppie would give him the slip 
| Some day, return to her Arab life, and render all seal- 
ing of the bond between father and daughter impos- 
| sible. The streets were her home. She was used to 





them. They made life pleasant to her. And yet it 
would not do to let her run idle about the streets. 
He thought and thought what would be best. | 

Meantime the influence of Mattie had grown upon | 


Poppie. Although there was as yet very little sign || 


of anything like thought in her, the way she deferred 
to the superior intelligence in their common pursuits || 
proved that she belonged to the body of humanity, | 
and not to unassociated animality. Her love of bright | 
colours now afforded the first hold by which to com- 
mence her education. Remembering her own child- 
hood, Mattie sought to interest her pupil in dolls, | 
proceeding to dress one, which she called Poppie, in a | 
gorgeous scarlet cloth which the tailor procured for| 
the purpose. And Poppie was interested. The’ 
colour drew her to the process. By degrees, she took 
a part; first only in waiting on Mattie, then in sewing 
on a button or string, at which she was awkward 
enough, as Mattie took more than necessary pains to | 
convince her, learning however, by slow degrees, to | 
use her needle a little. But what was most interesting || 
to find was, that a certain amount of self-consciousness | 
began to dawn during and apparently from the doll- 
dressing. Her causative association with the outer || 
being of the doll, led to her turning an eye upon | 
her own outer being; and Poppie’s redemption—I | 
do not say regeneration—first showed itself in a 
desire to be dressed. Consciousness begins with 
regard to the body first. A baby’s first lesson of) 
consciousness lies in his blue shoes. But one may || 
object, “ You do not call it a sign of redemption in a || 
baby that, when you ask where baby’s shoes are, he 
holds up his little feet with a smile of triumph.” I 
answer, It must be remembered, that Poppie had 
long passed the age when such interest indicates 
natural development, and therefore she was out of 
the natural track of the human being, and a return | 
to that track, indicating an awakening of the nature | 
that was in her, may well be called a sign of re- || 
demption. And with a delicate instinct of his own, 
nourished to this particular manifestation by his 
trade, the tailor detected the interest shown in the 
doll by Poppie, asa most hopeful sign, and set himself 
in the midst of his work to get a dress ready for her, 
such as she would like. Accustomed, however, only 
to work in cloth, and upon male subjects, the result 
was, to say the least of it, remarkable—altogether 
admirable in Poppie’s eyes, though somewhat strange | 
in those of others. She appeared one day in a scarlet | 
jacket, of fine cloth, trimmed with black, which fitted | 
her like her skin, and, to complete the dress, in & 
black skirt, likéwise of cloth, which, however pic- | 
turesque and accordant with the style of Poppie’s 
odd beauty, was at least somewhat peculiar and un- || 
desirable in a city like London, which persecutes | 
men’s tastes if it leaves their convictions free. 
This dress Mr. Spelt had got ready in view of 4 | 
contemplated walk with Poppie. He was going to || 
take her to Highgate ona Sunday morning, with his ! 
Bible in his pocket. I have already said that he was || 
an apparent anomaly, this Mr. Spelt, loving his 
New Testament, and having no fancy for going to 
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church. How this should have come about I hardly 
| understand. Not that I do not know several in- 
|stances of it in most excellent men, but not in his 
| stratum. Yet what was his stratum? The Spirit of 
| God teaches men in a thousand ways, and Mr. Spelt 
| knew some of the highest truths better than nine out 
| of ten clergymen, I venture to say. Yet Mr. Spelt 
| was inwardly reproached that he did not go to church, 
| and made the attempt several times, with the result 
that he doubted the truth of the whole thing for half 
the week after. Some church-going reader must not 
| condemn him at least for preferring Highgate to the 
churchyard-gate. 
| It was a bright frosty morning, full of life and 
| spirit, when the father and daughter—for thus we 
accept the wilful conviction of the tailor, and say no 
| more about it—set out for Highgate. Poppie was 
| full of spirits, too full for her father’s comfort, for, 
every time she drew her hand from his, and danced 
| away sideways or in front, he feared lest he had 
| seen the last of her, and she would never more return 
to lay her hand in his. On one of these occasions, it 
was to dart a hundred yards in advance upon another 
| little girl, who was listlessly standing at a crossing, 
| take the broom from her hand, and begin to sweep 
| vigorously. Nor did she cease sweeping till she had 
| made the crossing clean, by which time her father 
| hadcome up. She held out her hand to him, received 
in it a ready penny, and tossed it to the girl. Then 
| she put her hand in his again, and trotted along with 
_ him, excited and sedate both at once. 
| Would you like to sweep a crossing, Poppie ?” 
asked he. 

“Wouldn’t I just, daddie? I should get no end 
| 0’ ha’pence.”’ 

“What would you do with them when yuu got 
them ?”” 

“Give them to poor girls. 
see, now I’m a lady.” 
| What makes a lady of you then?” 
|| “T’ve got a father of my own, all to myself—that 
makes a lady of me, I suppose. Anyhow I know I 
|amalady now. Look at my jacket.” 

I do not know that Mr. Spelt thought that her 
| contempt of money, or rather want of faith in it, 
| went a good way to make her a very peculiar lady 
indeed ; but he did think that he would buy her a 
broom ‘the first day he saw the attraction of the 
streets grow too strong for Guild Court. 

This day, things did not go quite to the tailor’s 
mind. He took Poppie to a little public-house which 
he had known for many years, for it was kept by a 
cousin of his own. There he ordered his half-pint of 
beer, carried it with him to a little arbour in the 
garden, now getting very bare of its sheltering leaves, 
sat down with Poppie, pulled out his bible, and 
began to read to her. But he could not get her to 
mind him. Every other moment she was up and out 
J of the arbour, now after one thing, now after another ; 
|| Row it was a spider busily rolling up a fly in his 
gluey weft; now it was a chicken escaped from the 


I don’t want them, you 


finding its own living even in an irregular fashion ; 
and now a bird of the air that sowed not nor reaped, 
and yet was taken care of. 
“Come along, Poppie,” said her father; “I want 
you to listen.” 
“Yes, daddie,” Poppie would answer, returning | 
instantly; but in a moment, ere a sentence was 
finished, she would be half across the garden. He 
gave it up in despair. \| 

“Why ain’t you reading, daddie?”’ 
one of these excursions. 

“ Because you won’t listen to a word of it, Pop- || 
pie.”’ 

“Qh! yes; here I am,” she said. 

“Come, then ; I will teach you to read.” 

“Yes,” said Poppie, and was off after another 
sparrow. 

“Do you know that God sees you, Poppie ?”’ asked || 
Mr. Spelt. 

“T don’t mind,” answered Poppie. 





she said, after || 


| 
| 
| 


his half-pint of beer, and rose to go. 
to feel that she had displeased him, for she followed || 
without a word. They went across the fields to) 
Hampstead, and then across more fields to the} 
Finchley Road. 
deeper notes of the organ reached their ears. 


making his thunder. Ain’tit, daddie ?”’ 

“No. It’s not that,” answered Spelt. 

“Tt’s there he keeps it, anyhow,” 
“T’ve heard it coming out many a time.” 

‘“Was you never in one o’ them churches ?’”’ asked 
her father. 

“No,” answered Poppie. 

‘“ Would you like to go?” he asked again, with 
the hope that something might take hold of her. 

“Tf you went with me,” she said. 

Now Mr. Spelt had heard of Mr. Fuller from Mr. | 
Kitely, and had been once to hear him preach. He! 
resolved to take Poppie to his church that evening. | 

My reader will see that the child had already made | 
some progress. She talked at least. How this| 
began I cannot explain. No fresh sign of thought 
or of conscience in a child comes into my notice 
but I feel it like a miracle—a something that cannot 
be accounted for save in attributing it to a great 
Thought that can account for it. 

They got upon an omnibus, to Poppie’s great de- 
light, and rode back into the city. After they had 
had some tea they went to the evening service, 
where they saw Lucy, and Mattie with her father. 
Mattie was very devout, and listened even when 
she could not understand; Poppie only stared, and 
showed by her restlessness that she wanted to be out 
again. When they were again in the street she asked 
just one question: “Why did Jesus Christ put on | 
that ugly black thing ?” 

“That wasn’t Jesus Christ,” said Mattie, with | 
a little pharisaical horror. 

“Oh! wasn’t it?’’ said Poppie, in a tone of dis- 





hen-house, ond scratching about as if it preferred 








appointment. “I thought it was.” 


He sighed and closed his book, drank the last of || 
Poppie seemed || 


In passing the old church, the | 


“There,” said Poppie; “I suppose that’s God 


said Poppie. | 
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“Oh, Poppie, Poppie!” said poor Mr. Spelt; 
*‘haven’t I told you twenty times that Jesus Christ 
| was the Son of God?” 
| But he might have told her a thousand times. 
| Poppie could not recall what she had no apprehen- 
sion of when she heard it. What was Mr. Spelt to 
do? He had tried and tried, but he had got no idea 
into her yet. But Poppie had no objection either to 
| religion in general, or to any dogma whatever in 
| particular. It was simply that she stood in no rela- 
| tion of consciousness towards it or any part or phase 
| of it. Even Mattie’s attempts resulted in the most 
| grotesque conceptions and fancies. But that she was 
| willing to be taught, an instance which soon followed 
| will show. 

Her restlessness increasing, and her father dreading 
lest she should be carried away by some sudden im- 

| pulse of lawlessness, he bought her a broom one day 

| —the best he could find, of course—and told her she 
might, ifshe pleased, go and sweep a crossing. Poppie 
caught at the broom, and vanished without a word. 
Not till she was gone beyond recall did her father 
bethink himself that the style of her dress was scarcely 
accordant with the profession she was about to assume. 
She was more like a child belonging to a travelling 
theatre than any other. He remembered, too, that 
crossing-sweepers are exceedingly tenacious of their 
rights, and she might get into trouble. He could 
not keep quiet; his work made no progress; and at 
last he yielded to his anxiety and went out to look 
for her. But he wandered without success, lost half 
his day, and returned disconsolate. 

At their dinner-hour Poppie came home; but, 
alas! with her brilliant jacket nearly as dirty as her 

| broom, the appearance of which certainly indicated 

| work. Spelt stooped as usual, but hesitated to lift 
her to his nest. 

| “Qh, Poppie,” he expostulated, “what a mess 

| you've made of yourself!” 

| ?Tain’t me, daddy,” she answered. “It’s them 
nasty boys—would throw dirt at me. ’T wasn’t their 

| crossing I took—they hadn’t no call to chivy me. 
But I give it them.” 

| What did you do, Poppie?” asked her father, a 

| little anxiously. 

“T looks up at St. Pauls’s, and I says, ‘ Please, 
Jesus Christ, help me to give it’em.’ And then I 
flies at ’em with my broom, and I knocks one 0’ 

| them down, and a cart went over his leg, and he’s 
took to the ’ospittle. I b’lieve his leg’s broke.’ 

“Oh, Poppie! And didn’t they say anything to 
you? I wonder they didn’t take you up.” 

“They couldn’t find me. I thought Jesus Christ 

| would help me. He did.” 

| What was Mr. Spelt to say? He did not know; and, 
therefore, unlike some, who would teach others even 
when they have nothing to impart, he held his peace. 
But he took good care not to let her go out in that 
dress any more. 

“Didn’t you get any ha’pence ?”? he asked. 

“Yes. I give ’em all to the boy. I wouldn’t if 
the cart hadn’t gone over him, though. Catch me!” 





“Why did you give them to him?” 
“Oh, I don’t know. I wanted to.” 
“Did he take them ?” 

“Course he did. Why shouldn’t he? I'd ha’ 
tookt *em.” | 
Mr. Spelt resolved at last to consult Mr. Fuller 
about the child. He went to see him, and told him| 
all he knew concerning her. To his surprise, how. | 
ever, when he came to her onset with the broom, | 
Mr. Fuller burst into a fit of the heartiest laughter. | 
Spelt stood with his mouth open, staring at the sacred | 

man. Mr. Fuller saw his amazement. 
“You don’t think it was very wicked of your poor | 





child to pray to God and shoulder her broom, do | 
you ?” he said, still laughing. i 

“We're told to forgive our enemies, sir. And | 
Poppie prayed against hers.” } 

“Yes, yes. You and I have heard that, and, I|| 
hope, learned it. But Poppie, if she has heard it, | 
certainly does not understand it yet. Do you ever || 
read the Psalms ?”’ ! 

* Yes, sometimes. Some of them pretty often, sir.” | 

“You will remember, then, how David prays | 
against his enemies?” 

“Yes, sir. It’s rather awful, sometimes.” 

“What do you make of it? Was it wicked mn 
David to do so?” 

*‘T daren’t say that, sir.” 

* Then why should you think it was in Poppie?” | 

“T think perhaps David didn’t know better.” 

“ And you think Poppie ought to know a 
David ?” 

“Why, you see, sir, if [’m right, as I fancy, David 
lived before our Saviour came into the world to teach 
us better.” 

“And so you think Poppie more responsible 
than a man like David, who loved God as not one 
Christian in a million, notwithstanding that the 
Saviour is come, has learned to love him yet? A 
man may love God, and pray against his enemies. 
Mind you, I’m not sure that David hated them. I 
know he did not love them, but I am not sure that he | 
hated them. And I’m sure Poppie did not hate} 
hers, for she gave the little rascal her coppers, you 
know.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Spelt, grateful to the heart's 
core that Mr. Fuller stood up for Poppie. 

“Do you think God heard David's prayers against 
his enemies?” resumed Mr. Fuller. 

* He gave him victory over them, anyhow.” 

“ And God gave Poppie the victory, too. 

God heard Poppie’s prayer. And Poppie will be the | 
better for it. She'll pray for a different sort of | 
thing before she has done praying. It is a good || 
thing to pray to God for anything. It is a anal 
thing to begin to pray.” ! 

“T wish you would try and teach her something; | 
sir. I’ve tried and tried, and I don’t know what todo 
more. I don’t seem to get anything into her.” 

“You're quite wrong, Mr. Spelt. You have taught | 
her. She prayed to God before she fell upon het 
enemies with her broom.” 
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“ But I do want her to believe. I confess to you, 
sir, I’ve never been much of a church-goer, but I do 
believe in Christ.” 

‘*1t doesn’t much matter whether you go to church 
or not if you believe in him. Tell me how you came 
to hear or know about him without going to church.” 

“My wife was a splendid woman, sir—Poppie’s 
mother, but—you see, sir—she wasn’t—she didn’t— 
she was a bit of a disappointment to me.” 

“Yes. And what then?” 

“T took to reading the Bible, sir.” 

“Why did you do that ?”’ 

“T don’t know, sir. But somehow, bein’ unhappy, 
and knowin’ no way out of it, I took to the Bible, sir. 
| I don’t know why or wherefore, but that’s the fact. 

| And when I began to read, I began to think about it. 
| And from then I began to think about everything 
that came in my way—a tryin’ to get things all square 
| in my own head, you know, sir.”’ 
Mr. Fuller was delighted with the man, and having 
| promised to think what he could do for Poppie, they 
parted. And here I may mention that Spelt rarely 
missed a Sunday morning at Mr. Fuller’s church 
after this. For he had found a fellow-man who 
could teach him, and that the Bible was not the sole 
means used by God to make his children grow: their 
brothers and sisters must have a share in it too. 
| Mr. Fuller set about making Poppie’s acquaint- 
jance. And first he applied to Mattie, in order to 
find out what kind of thing Poppie liked. Mattie 
told him Jollipops. But Mr. Fuller preferred attack- 
ing the town of Mansoul at the gate of one of the 
nobler senses, if possible. He tried Lucy, who told 
him about the bit of red glass and the buttons. So 
| Mr. Fuller presented his friendship’s offering to 
| Poppie in the shape of the finest kaleidoscope he 
could purchase. It was some time before she could 
be taught to shut one eye and look with the other; 
| but when at length she succeeded in. getting a true 
vision of the wonders in the inside of the thing, she 
danced and shouted for joy. This confirmed Mr. 
| Fuller’s opinion that it was through her eyes, and not 
through her ears, that he must approach Poppie’s 
heart. She had never been accustomed to receive 
secondary impressions; all her impressions, hitherto, 
had come immediately through the senses. Mr. 
Fuller therefore concluded that he could reach her 
mind more readily through the seeing of her eyes 
than such hearing of the ears as had to be converted 
| by the imagination into visual forms before it could 
| makeanyimpression. He must get her to ask questions 
| by showing her eyes what might suggest thom And 
| protestantism having deprived the church of almost 
| all means of thus appealing to the eye as an inlet of 
| truth, he was compelled to supply the deficiency as 
| he best could. Ido not say that Mr. Fuller would 
| have filled his church with gorgeous paintings as 
things in general, and artists in especial, are. He 
shrunk in particular from the more modern repre- 
Seniations of our Lord given upon canvas, simply 
pe he felt them to be so unlike him, showing 





him either as effeminately soft, or as pompously con- 











descending; but if he could have filled his church 
with pictures in which the strength exalted the ten- 
derness, and the majesty was glorified by the homeli- 
ness, he would have said that he did not see why 
painted windows should be more consistent with pro- 
testantism than painted walls. Lacking such aids, 
he must yet provide as he could that kind of in- 
struction which the early church judged needful for 
those of its members who were in a somewhat similar 
condition to that of Poppie. He therefore began 
searching the print-shops, till he got together about 
a dozen of such engravings, mostly from the old 
masters, as he thought would represent our Lord in a 
lovable aspect, and make the child want to have | 
them explained. For Poppie had had no big family | 
bible with pictures, to pore over in her homeless | 
childhood; and now she had to go back to such a | 
beginning. ’ 

By this time he had so far ingratiated himself with 
her that she was pleased to accompany Mattie to tea | 
with him, and then the pictures made their appear- 
ance. This took place again and again, till the pic- | 
tures came to be looked for as part of the entertain- | 
ment—Mr. Fuller adding one now and then, as he 
was fortunate in his search, for he never passed a 
fresh print-shop without making inquiry after such 
engravings. | 

Meantime Poppie went out crossing-sweeping by | 
fits and starts. Her father neither encouraged nor | 
| 





prevented her. 

One afternoon of a cold day, when the wind from 
the east was blowing the darkness over the city, and | 
driving all who had homes and could go to them 
home for comfort, they were walking hand in hand in 
Farringdon-street, a very bleak, open place. Poppie | 
did not feel the cold nearly so much as her father, | 
but she did blow upon the fingers of her disengaged 
hand now and then notwithstanding. 

“ Have a potato to warm you, Poppie,” said her || 
father, as they came up to one of those little steam- || 
engines for cooking potatoes, which stand here and | 
there on the edges of the pavements about London, | 
blowing a fierce cloud of steam from their little | 
funnels, so consoling to the half-frozen imagination. | 

“ Jolly !” cried Poppie, running up to the man, and | 
laying her hand on the greasy sleeve of his velveteen 
coat. “3 | 

“T say, Jim, give us a ha’porth,” she said. 

‘Why, ’tain’t never you, Poppie?’”’ returned the | 
man. 

“Why ain’t it?’’ said Poppie. “ Here’s my father. | 
I’ve found one, and a good ’un, Jim.” | 

The man looked at Poppie’s dress, then at Mr. | 
Spelt, touched the front of his cloth cap, and said, | 

“Good evenin’, guvnor.” ‘Then in an undertone 
he added, “I say, guvnor, you never did better in 
your life than takin’ that ’ere pretty creetur off the 
streets. Youlook well arter her. She’sa right good 
un, J know. Bless you, she ain’t no knowledge what 
wickedness means.” 

In the warmth of his heart, Mr. Spelt seized the 
man’s hand, and gave it a squeeze of gratitude. 


} 
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| 
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“Come, Jim, ain’t your taters done yet?” said 
Poppie. 

“ Bustin’ o’ mealiness,”’ answered Jim, throwing 
back the lid, and taking out a potato, which he laid 
in the hollow of his left hand. Then he caught up 
an old and I fear dirty knife, and split the potato 
lengthways. Then with the same knife, he took a 
| piece of butter from somewhere about the appa- 
| ratus, though how it was not oil instead of butter I 

cannot think, laid it into the cleft as if it had been 
| a trowelful of mortar, gave it a top-dressing of salt 
}and a shake of the pepper-box, and handed it to 
| Poppie. 

“Same for you, sir?” he asked. 

| Well, I don’t mind if I do have one,” answered 
| Spelt. ‘“ Are they good ?” 

“The best and the biggest at the price in all 
London,” said Jim. “Taste one,’ he went on, as 

| he prepared another, “and if you like to part with 
| it then, I'll take it back and eat it myself.” 

Spelt paid for the potatoes—the sum of three 
ha’ pence—and Poppie bidding Jim good night, trotted 
away by his side, requiring both her hands now for 

| the management of her potato, at which she was 
more expert than her father, for he, being nice in 
his ways, found the butter and the peel together 

|| troublesome. 

|| “I say, ain’tit jolly!’ remarked Poppie. “TI call 

|| that a good trade now.” 

| “Would you like to have one o’ them things and 

| sell hot potatoes?” asked her father. 

| Just wouldn’t I?” 

| As well as sweeping a crossing 

| A deal better,” answered Poppie. “You see, 

| daddie, it’s more respectable—a deal. It takes money 

| to buy a thing like that. And I could wear my red 

‘jacket then. Nobody could say anything then, for 

the thing would be my own, and a crossing belongs 

to everybody.” 

Mr. Spelt turned the matter over and over in his 
mind, and thought it might be a good plan for giving 
Poppie some liberty, and yet keeping her from roving 
about everywhere without object or end. So he 
| began at once to work for a potato-steamer for Pop- 

pie, and, in the course of a fortnight, managed to 
buy her one. Great was Poppie’s delight. 
| She went out regularly in the dusk to the corner of 
Bagot Street. Her father carried the machine for 
her, and leaving her there with it, returned to his 
work. In following her new occupation, the child 
|| met with little annoyance, for this was a respectable 
|| part of the city, and the police knew her, and were 
inclined to protect her. One of her chief customers 
;| was Mr. Spelt himself, who would always once, 
|| sometimes twice, of an evening, lay down his work, 
|| scramble from his perch, and running to the corner 
of the street, order a potato, ask her how she was 
getting on, pay his ha’penny or penny, and hurry 
|| back with the hot handful to console him for the 
|| absence of his darling. Having eaten it, chuckling 
and rejoicing, he would attack his work with vigour 
|| 6 renewed as soon to make up for the loss of time 
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involved in procuring it. But keeping out of view 
the paternal consumption, Poppie was in a fair way | 
of soon paying all the expense of the cooking appa- || 
ratus. Mr. and Miss Kitely were good customers, 
too, and everything looked well for father and | 
daughter. 

Every night, at half-past nine, her father was by 
her side to carry the “murphy-buster”—that was Jim’s | 
name for it—home. There was no room for it in the || 
shop, of course. He took it up the three flights of stairs 
to Poppie’s own room ; and there, with three-quarters | 
of a pint of beer to wash them down, they finished 
the remainder potatoes, “with butter, with pepper, 
and with salt,” as Poppie would exclaim, in the un- 
disguised delight of her sumptuous fare. Sometimes 
there were none left, but that gave only a variety to 
their pleasures; for as soon as the engine, as Mr. 
Spelt called it, was deposited in safety, they set out to 
buy their supper. And great were the consultations to 
which, in Mr. Spelt’s desire to draw out the choice | 
and judgment of his daughter, this proceeding gave 
rise. At one time it was a slice of beef or ham that 
was resolved upon, at another a bit of pudding, some- 
times a couple of mutton-pies or sausages, with bread | 
ad libitum. There was a cookshop in the neighbour- 
hood, whose window was all beclouded with jets of 
steam, issuing as from a volcanic soil, and where 
all kinds of hot dainties were ready for the fortunate 
purchaser: thither the two would generally repair, | 
and hold their consultation outside the window. | 
Then, the desirable thing once agreed upon, came | 
the delight of buying it, always left to Poppie; of 
carrying it home, still left to Poppie; of eating it, 
not left to Poppie, but heightened by the sympathetic 
participation of her father. Followed upon all, the 
chapter in the Bible, the Lord’s Prayer, bed, and 
dreams of Mrs. Flanaghan and her gin bottle, or, 
perhaps, of Lucy and her first kiss. 


CHAPTER? XL.— THOMAS’S MOTHER, 


Meantime Mrs. Worboise had taken to her bed, 
and not even Mr. Simon could comfort her. The | 
mother’s heart now spoke louder than her theology. 

She and her priest belonged toa class more numerous | 
than many of my readers would easily believe, a great 
part of whose religion consists in arrogating to them- 
selves exclusive privileges, and another great part in | 
defending their supposed rights from the intrusion of || 
others. The thing does not look such to them, of 
course, but the repulsiveness of their behaviour to 
those who cannot use the same religious phrases, in- | 
dicating the non-adoption of their particular creed, 
compels others so to conclude concerning their re- | 
ligion. Doubtless they would say for themselves, | 
“We do but as God has taught us; we believe but 
as he has told us; we exclude whom he has excluded, | 
and admit whom he has admitted.” But alas for 
that people, the god of whose worship is altogether 
such a one as themselves, or worse; whose god is 
paltry, shallow-minded, and full of party spirit ; who | 
sticks to a thing because he has said it, accepts a man 
because of his assent, and condemns him because of | 
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his opinions; who looks no deeper than a man’s 

words to find his thoughts, and no deeper than his 

thoughts to find his will! True, they are in the 
hands of another God than that of their making, 
| and such offences must come; yet, alas for them! 
| for they are of the hardest to redeem into the child- 
| hood of the kingdom. 

I do not say that Mrs. Worboise began to sec her 
sin as such, when the desolation of Thomas's dis- 
appearance fell upon her, but the atmosphere of her 
mind began to change, and a spring-scason of mother’s 
feelings to setin. How it came about I cannot explain. 
I as well as any of my readers might have felt as if 
Mrs. Worboise were almost beyond redemption; but it 
was not so. Her redemption came in the revival of a 
long suppressed motherhood. Her husband’s hard- 
ness and want of sympathy with her sufferings had 
driven her into the arms of a party of exclusive 
Christians, whose brotherhood consisted chiefly, as I 
| have already described it, in denying the great bro- 
| therhood, and refusing the hand of those who followed 
| not with them. They were led by one or two persors 
|| of some social position, whose condescending assump- 

tion of superiority over those that were without was as 
| offensive as absurd, and whose weak brains were their 
| only excuse. The worst thing of this company was 

that it was a company. In many holding precisely 

the seme opiniors with them, those opinions are com- 
\| paratively harmless, because they are more directly 

| counteracted by the sacred influences of God’s world 

and the necessities of things, which are very needful 

to prevent, if possible, self-righteous Christians from 
|| sending themselves to a deeper hell than any they 

denounce against their neighbours. But when 

| such combine themselves into an esoteric school, 
| they foster, as in an oven or a forcing-pit, all the 
|| worst distinctions for the sake of which they 
| separate themselves from others. All that was 
| worst in poor Mrs. Worboise was cherished by 
| the companionship of those whose chief anxiety was 
| to save their own souls, and who thus ran the 
| great risk set forth by the Saviour of losing them. 
| They treated the words of the Bible like talis- 
| mans or spells, the virtue of which lay in the words 
| and the assent given to them, or at most, the feelings 
| that could be conjured up by them, not in the doing 
| of the things they presupposed or commanded. But 
| there was one thing that did something to keep her 
fresh and prevent her from withering into a dry tree 

of supposed orthodoxy, the worst dryness of all, be- 
cause it is the least likely to yield to any fresh burst 
of living sap from the forgotten root—that was her 
anxiety to get her son within the “garden walled 
around,” and the continual disappointment of her 
efforts to that end. 

But now that the shock of his flight had aggravated 
all the symptoms of her complaint, which was a 
serious one though slow in the movement of its pro- 
gressive cycles, now that she was confined to her bed 
|| and deprived ef the small affairs that constituted the 
dull excitements of her joyless life, her imagination, 
roused by a reaction from the first grief, continually 














presented to her the form of her darling in the guise | 
of the prodigal, his handsome face worn with hunger 
and wretchedness, or still worse, with dissipation and | 
disease ; and she began to accuse herself bitterly for | 
having alienated his affections from herself by too | 
assiduously forcing upon his attention that which | 
was distasteful to him. She said to herself that it | 
was easy for an old woman like her, who had been | 
disappointed in everything, and whose life and | 
health were a wreck, to turn from the vanities of the 
world, but how could her young Thomas, in the | 
glory of youth, be expected to see things as she saw 
them? How could he flee from the wrath to come 
when he had as yet felt no breath of that wrath on 
his cheek ? She ought to have loved him, and borne 
with him, and smiled upon him, and never let him 
fancy that his presence was a pain to her because 
he could not take her ways for his. Add to this 
certain suspicions that arose in her mind from what 
she considered unfriendly neglect on the part of 
the chief man of their chosen brotherhood, and 
from the fact that her daughter Amy had already 
wrought a questionable change on Mr. Simon, 
having persuaded him to accompany her—not to 
the theatre at all—only to the Gallery of Illustra- 
tion, and it will be seen that everything tended to 
turn the waters of her heart back into the old channel 
with the flow of a spring-tide towards her son. She 
wept and prayed—better tears and better prayers 
because her love was stronger. She humbled her 
heart, proud of its acceptance with God, before a 
higher idea of that God. She began to doubt whether 
she was more acceptable in his sight than other 
people. There must be some who were, but she 
could not be one of them. Instead of striving after 
assurance, as they called it, she began to shrink from 
every feeling that lessened her humility; for she 
found that when she was most humble, then she 
could best pray for her son. Not that had her as- 
surance rested in the love of God it would ever have 
quenched her prayer; but her assurance had been 
taught to rest upon her consciousness of faith, which, 
unrealized, tended to madness—realized, to spiritual 
pride. She lay thus praying for him, and dreaming 
about him, and hoping that he would return before 
she died, when she would receive him as son had 
never before been welcomed to his mother’s bosem. 
But Mr. Worboise’s dry sand-locked bay was open 
to the irruption of no such waters from the great deep 
of the eternal love. Narrow and poor as it was, Mrs. 
Worboise’s religion had yet been as a little wedge to 
keep her door open to better things, when they should 
arrive and claim an entrance, as they had now done. 
But her husband’s heart was full of money and the 
love of it. How to get money, how mot to spend 
it, how to make it grow—these were the chief 
cares that filled his heart. His was not the na- 
tural anxiety the objects of which, though not the 
anxiety, were justified by the Lord when he said, 
“Your Father knoweth that ye have need of these 
things.” It was not what he needed that filled his 
mind with care, but what he did not need, and never 
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would need; nay, what other people needed, and 
what was not his to take—not his in God's sight, 
whatever the law might say. And to God’s decision 
everything must come at last, for that is the only 
human verdict of things, the only verdict which at 
last will satisfy the whole jury of humanity. But I 
| am wrong: this was not all that filled his heart. One 
demon generally opens the door to another—they are 
|| not jealous of exclusive possession of the human 
|| thrall. The heart occupied by the love of money will 
|| be only too ready to fall a prey to other evils; for 
|| selfishness soon branches out in hatred and injustice. 
| The continued absence of his son, which he attributed 
still to the Boxalls, irritated more than alarmed him ; 
but if sometimes a natural feeling of dismay broke in 
upon him, it only roused yet more the worst feelings 
of his heart against Lucy and her grandmother. 
Every day to which Thomas’s absence extended itself, 
|| his indignation sank deeper rather than rose higher. 
| Every day he vowed that, if favoured by fortune, he 
|| would make them feel in bitterness how deeply they 
| had injured him. To the same account he entered 
| all the annoyance given him by the well-meaning 
Mr. Sargent, who had only as yet succeeded in irri- 
tating him without gaining the least advantage over 
|| him. His every effort in resistance of probate failed. 
|| The decision of the court was that Mr. Boxall, a 
|| strong, healthy, well-seasoned, middle-aged man, was 
far more likely to have outlived all his daughters, 





than any one of them have outlived him; therefore | 
Mr. Worboise obtained probate and entered into 
possession. 
Although Mr. Sargent could not but have at; least 
more than doubted the result, he felt greatly discom- 
fited at it. He went straight to Mr. Morgenstern’s 
office to communicate his failure and the foiling of 
the liberality which had made the attempt possible, 
Mr. Morgenstern only smiled and wrote him a cheque 
for the costs. Of course, being a Jew, he did not 
enjoy parting with his money for nothing—no Chris- 
tian would have minded it in the least. Seriously, 
Mr. Morgenstern did throw half his cigar into the fire 
from annoyance. But his first words were— | 
“What's to be done for those good people, then, 
Sargent?” 
“We must wait till we see. I think I told yon | 
that the old lady has a claim upon the estate, which, | 
most unfortunately, she cannot establish. Now, how- | 
ever, that this cormorant has had his own way, he | 
will perhaps be inclined to be generous ; for justice | 
must be allowed in this case to put on the garb of | 
generosity, else she will not appear in public, I can | 
tell you. I mean to make this one attempt more, 
I confess to considerable misgiving, however. To- 
morrow, before his satisfaction has evaporated, I will 
make it, and let you know the result.” 
By this time Mr. Morgenstern had lighted another 


cigar. 





LOVE-STRUCK. 


O! rer me where is my true love gane, 

An’ left me sae wae in this warl’ alane; 

Though the warl’ be fause, yet my Jamie was true, 
An’ I canna think what’s become o’ him noo. 

I gang to the tryst, but he isna there— 

Where we’ve wandered alane—but alas! nae where 
Can my Jamie be found; an’ I’ve waited lang, 

An’ frae place to place I restless gang ; 

But nae place nor change can pleasure gie, 

For Jamie was a’ the warl’ to me. 


Oh! dinna say that my true love is dead, 

An’ the green grass growin’ abune his head, 
For the grave is ower cauld a bed for love, 

An’ he wadna gang to the warl’ above, 

And lee me alane broken-hearted here, 

Wi’ my pale cheeks wat wi’ the saut, saut tear. 
An’ God is in heaven,—to Him I pray 

For my Jamie an’ me, baith night an’ day ; 
An’ I ken He is kind, an’ wadna take 

My Jamie frae me, or me forsake. 





On the lanely hill when the moon is high, 
An’ nane can ken but the stars in the sky, 
That smiled sae sweet when my Jamie an’ me 
In the gloamin met, by the trysting tree— 
We there shall meet, an’ he’ll tell me where 
He has gane to dwall, an’ he’ll tak me there ; 
An’ I'll lay my weary head to rest, 

In a sleep sae sweet, on my true love’s breast, 
An’ I'll wake to joy, an’ I'll weep nae mair, 
But forget a’ the ills that now I bear. 


He comes! he comes on yon cloud sae white! 
He comes for me on a beam o’ light! 
There’s an angel’s smile on my Jamie’s face, 
An’ he taks me wi’ him to the land 0’ grace. 
O swiftly we sail through the sunny air— 
The clouds are past, and a world sae fair 
Is shining clearly ayont the sun, 
Where the good alane can enter in ; 
An’ angels clad in light I can see, 
Waiting to welcome my Jamie an’ me. 

JOHN STRAHAN. 
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Unit this year, I used to boast with pardonable, 
or unpardonable, conceit, of being one of the very 
few Britons who have never quitted their native 

|\ shores. In short, I had never been, nor cared to go, 
} abroad. A condition much reviled and reasoned 
||against by affectionate friends, foreign and English : 
| the former throwing out gentle hints about “narrow- 
| mindedness,” “insular prejudices,” and so on; the 
| latter enlarging on the endless delights of continental 
|| travelling, in the course of which, however, both 
| sides betrayed unconsciously so much that was any- 
\|thing but delightful, that the sceptic became more 
sceptical than ever. At length Fate, acting by the 
\| tender compulsion with which she does act sometimes, 
\driving us almost against our will to our best in- 
\terests and keenest enjoyments, smoothed the way 
| towards conversion; and one April day the infidel 
|| found herself—scarcely by her own volition, but still 
|| without unnecessary repining—on board of a Calais 
|| packet. 
|| I make this exordium as a sort of apology for 
|| writing on what all the world has already written 
|| upon, and chronicling sights which everybody has seen. 
|, But not everybody sees things with his or her in- 
|| dividual eyes, instead of another’s; and to go out 
\of one’s own country for the first time, with 
|| vision fresh as a child’s, yet with the experienced 
|| observation natural and necessary to middle life, is a 
combination rather rare. Therefore let me, too, have 
ny little say, in the hope that there may be in it 
|| some few things worth saying, even upon such a 
|| threadbare topic as continental travelling. 
| To begin at the beginning. People who have been 
|| abroad so early and so often that the original sensa- 
tion is quite lost, cannot realize what it is first to set 
foot in a foreign country, not as an enthusiastic, im- 
pressible young person, but a grown-up Briton, with 
|| all one’s British prejudices thick about one—arming 
oneself against all possible and impossible evils, 
until one begins to feel like Don Quixote with his 
Windmill, that it is running a tilt against perfectly 
imaginary foes. I shall never forget the sense of 
mingled amusement and humiliation which came over 
me, when, on airing my innocent French in its native 
clime by some simple sentence concerning bagage, 
I was answered—‘ Madame will find it in de next 
tom ;” and when the first fellow-passenger that sat 
down by Madame—who had not yet opened her 
lips—inquired, in the politest of broken English, 
“whether she had ever been in France before,” 
Madame altogether resigned herself to her destiny. 
Her French fellow-creatures appeared to her much 
like any others ; but she felt convinced that she her- 
«lf must to them bear the mark of the beast—bovine: 
though it only seemed to secure to her—would that 
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LA BELLE FRANCE. 
A GLIMPSE. 
| By ras AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


Part I.—Panris. 


John Bull would profit by the lesson when he re- 
ceives foreigners at home !—an extra share of lenient 
courtesy and kindly consideration. 

So here were are at last, in la belle France! Strange 
misnomer! What long colourless levels of land does 
that driving rain sweep over! mixing earth and sky 
in one settled “‘smudge”’’ of unpleasant neutral tint. 
The face of the country has absolutely no features at 
all—never could have, we doubt, under the most 
favourable weather. For hours we see nothing what- 
ever except forlorn fields, crossed now and then by 
long double rows of trees, stuck in like pegs in a 
cribbage-board; and here and there a house or col- 
lection of houses, uglier than the very ugliest village 
in the most commonplace parts of England. If this 
is la belle France !—But let us not be hasty of judg- 
ment. The one secret of going abroad with any 
comfort or advantage, is to start with a determination 
to see not the worst, but the best, of the land and its 
inhabitants. We do not go to visit a neighbour and 
eat his bread and salt, in order to pick holes in him 
and his establishment when we come home. 

Nearing Amiens, we begin to perceive, without 
doubt, that we are in a foreign country. True, the 
landscape is not unlike our English rural landscape, 
when especially inane, and the farm-houses and 
buildings are like most others we know; but there is 
dawning a difference. For instance, in England we 
never saw those huge, queerly-harnessed horses, with 
great sheep-skins hung at their necks, on the top of 
their collars, and bits of shiny brass dangling and 
jangling about their fore legs, in a fashion which 
British Dobbin would never submit to for an in- 
stant. And our indigenous British Hodge, how very 
unlike him is this Norman peasant, in his invariable 
blue blouse, which dots the view with a bit of refresh- 
ing colour. He just stops in his ploughing or wag- 
gon-driving—and what queer-shaped waggons they | 
are!—to look up as the train skims by; and if near 
enough, we perceive that he is spare-made, sharp- 
featured, generally bearded, but has a neatness of 
costume and intelligence of face rather beyond 
Hodge’s. It sets us moralising and speculating on | 
his daily life—what sort of cottage or hovel he lives | 
in; what kind of people are his wife and children; | 
and whether, supposing we were to drop in upon | 
them at their supper to-night, we should in the least 
understand them, or they us, in language, habits, or | 
sympathies, any more than if we had dropped from | 
the moon. This, with only an hour and a half of 
sea running between! It takes down our insular | 
pride considerably. Truly, the world is a wide place. | 

The rain lasted incessantly till we came within a | 
few leagues of Paris. Then it ceased; and after | 
safely extricating ourselves from the wild whirl of 
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the douane, so trying to John Bull’s temper, we 
passed through a dazzle of shops just kindling their 
gas in the clear evening twilight, and took refuge in 
the sober grey comfortable shadows of the Rue St. 
| Honoré. 
|| I shall always like that street—grave, quaint, 
|| narrow, with the dignity of the ancien regime in its 
|| very name. I had French ancestors who doubtless 
| walked there, and shopped there, buying brocades 
| and fans, and high-heeled shoes, full-bottomed wigs, 
|| rapiers, and swords; nay, perhaps shed a few drops 
of honest Huguenot blood there, in the sad Saint Bar- 
| tholomew days, though the history of France was yet 
| clear of guillotines and coups d’ état, and its old men 
| could not say, as I heard an old man say once, * Which 
revolution? Iremember four.” Now, nothing could 
| look more anti-revolutionary than this quiet old 
| street, in which we sheltered from all the foreboded 
| terrors of Paris in the Exposition time, for three peace- 
| fuldays. Ay, peaceful, full of the glorious independ- 
| ence of total strangerdom, floating about wide brilliant 
| Paris like two pieces of drift-wood, caught in and 
amused by any passing current, yet quite free of, and 
| indifferent to, everything beyond the surface. 
| No,not exactly so. There are two ways of travei- 
| ling: simply to see places, to carry away in one’s 
head a grand muddle of towns, churches, picture- 
galleries; a dead weight of tourist experiences, as 
| cumbrous and lifeless, I was going to say as useless, 
| as a museum of stuffed animals; or else to see 
| human nature—that wondrous mystery, and most 
| difficult study, of which we never can come to the end. 
| We preferred the latter course. Consequently, it did 
| not much matter that our first plunge into Paris was at 
_ nine o'clock at night, a soft warm spring night, with 
| the glittering shops of the Rue de Rivoli on one hand, 
and the dim gloom of the Tuileries gardens on the 
| other; while up and down between light and shadow, 
|| flowed the continual human stream, at first so like, 
|| but when analysed so very unlike, that which keeps 
|| rolling along our London thoroughfares from dawn 
| till eve, almost from eve till dawn. 
|| To mingle in the crowd was, I own, an entirely 
| new sensation. All was so bright, so pretty, so gay; 











it felt exactly like a scene ina play. We English- 
women so seldom walk after dark in the streets of 

| our great cities, unless quite obliged, and then we 
|, hurry through them, for there is little to attract, and 
much to repel. The lazy gaslight strolling, the gay 
||‘out-of-door evening life that seems to go on in Paris, 
|| and among a very respectable class too, is to us un- 
|| known, nay,impossible. Only fancy a well-to-do Bond 
| Street tradesman sitting with his family, sipping their 

| social tea, and taking a friend or two to join therein, on 
|| the pavement of Regent Street Quadrant, exposed to 
|| the gaze of all passers by. And what decent English 
|| maid-servant would choose to saunter bonnetless, 
| shawlless, on her sweetheart’s arm, staring in at the 
| Strand shop-windows? Yet here they were; men and 
| women, bonnes, owvriers, boutiquiers, every rank of the 
bourgeors class, apparently ; their day’s work done, all 
||t strolling about, bent upon enjoying themselves. And 





nothing could be more innocently enjoyable than to | 
watch them doing it. The women, in neat spotless || 
white caps, young and old, pretty or ugly (though I 

declare I never saw one really ugly woman all the time || 
I was in Paris, for the very poorest and plainest of 

them were neat and clean) ; the men, acute of face, | 
tidy of dress, and oh! so polite of manner; you || 
overheard the very lowest of them addressing one 

another as ‘‘ Monsieur” and “Madame,” and bowing, 

or exchanging the civil hand-shake, which seems || 
even commoner in France than with us, for the || 
British workman considers it superfluous to greet his 
comrade with anything warmer than a nod of the 
head, and a gruff “‘ How do, Bill?”’ | 


Perfect as we think ourselves, our lower orders might | 
learn a good lesson from the Parisians. How much | 
better, for instance, is that recognised costume, plain | 
and neat, of the whole servant-class, than the tawdry | 
finery that our maid-servants indulge in! If they only | 
knew how much more suitable—nay, to touch still 
deeper the ferainine soul—how much more becoming, | 
is the snow-white cap—what splendid bdlanchisseuses | 
these Paris women must be !—than the tawdry bonnet | 
stuck over with showy lace, and dirty artificial flowers. 
And what possible harm can it do a man to greet his 
neighbour civilly, even ultra-politely, rather than | 
grumpily ? Why should he not, after work-hours | 
are over, wear a cheery face instead of a sullen one, | 
and enjoy himself as much as he can? | 

Town I like enjoyment; I admire the sunshiny spirit | 
within which teaches us how to make the best of things | 
without. And I appreciate keenly the small passing | 
civilities—the decimal coinage of daily life, so easy to | 
count and carry about with one; worth little en masse, | 
but very useful for the time being. I may not always | 
have a chance of receiving or offering a louis dor | 
(pardon !—I forget they are now all napoleons) ; but | 
I can at any time buy a cup of delicious café for half- 
a-franc, or make a beggar happy with a few cen- || 
times. As a wise French friend said one day to me, 
‘The difference between you and us is, that you try 
to make life difficult; we prefer it easy. You go 
about critically, looking out for the bad points m 
everything and everybody you meet ; we are content 1 
with their good ones. We dike to be happy; you are || 
never quite sure that you ought not to be miserable. || 
You are very good people—you English ; but could | 
you not be good in a pleasanter way ?” 

Perhaps it was the faint stirring of the mercurial 
“frivolous” ancestral blood; but I own I was) 
touched by the sprightly pleasantness of these Pari- | 
sians. What their under-current of life may be— | 
whether fair or foul—Heaven knows; but outside | 
there is a cheeriness which contrasts strongly with | 
the sulky sadness or worn-out sharpness of the faces || 
one sees in London streets and London shops. The | 
shops here—all windows—with half the available || 
stock exhibited therein—the best on the outside, 48 || 
seems the universal way in Paris—these shops alone 
were a pleasant sight. Especially with madame the | 
shop-mistress sitting behind—well-dressed, well- 
looking—her selling ended for the day; knitting oF | 
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sewing, while she has what across the Tweed we 
should call a “crack,’’ with some neighbour as 
chatty, as polite, and as pleasant-looking as herself. 
In public, of course: everything is done in public in 
Paris—and under the very glare of the gas-light ; but 
madame is quite used to that. Privacy, of any sort 
or kind, is apparently neither expected nor desired in 
this curious country, which, with so narrow a line of 
: 2a between, seems, in many things, the very anti- 
podes of our own. 

This fact began to strike me more and more when, 
next morning, we went into that solemn old church 
of St. Roch, in the Rue St. Honoré. 

It so happened—without any bigoted intentional 
avoidance—that never in my life had I been inside a 
Roman Catholic church. The Presbyterian spirit 
(not creed, to which I do not own) is perhaps the 
most opposite conceivable to the spirit of that reli- 
gion which we Protestants, ignoring the obligations 
of centuries, are prone to call, insultingly, “ Popery ” 
and abhor and abuse with a virulence proverbial to 
those animosities which arise between kindred, or 
between foes who have once been friends. And yet, 
for me, I must confess that having now seen a good 
deal of Roman Catholicism as it exists in France— 
the established worship of the people—I have come 
away with much more respect for it—much more 
tolerance—even some sympathy; and yet with a 
greater objection to it than ever, and a more earnest 
wish that it may never advance one step more in our 
own land. I can hardly account for this anomaly of 
feeling, except by the same peculiarity that would 
force one to be doubly just to one’s enemies, and 
doubly careful in judging a person towards whom 
one was conscious of feeling a vague dislike. 

Nothing can be more opposed to our English—or 
Scotch—devotional idea, than this French church— 
wide, vaulted, full of gilding and ornament; adorned 
with painting and sculpture like a heathen temple ; 
sprinkled over with chairs like a concert-room ; and 
circled with an outer stream of people perpetually 
walking about andstaring around them-—atthe chapels, 
the pictures, the service, andthe worshippers. These 
latter, all kneeling, and absorbed, every one of them, 
in an intensity of devotion that there is no mistak- 
ing, and which cannot possibly be pretence, affect us 
most of all. We do not care, comparatively, for the 
fine architecture, the beautiful painted glass, with its 
“dim, religious light,” the extraordinarily-decked 
|| little chapels, and the high altar, with its huge red 
|| cross upon a black ground—all these are sensuous 
externalities ; but we do care extremely for the 
|| Spiritual and human element we find here—the 
|| atmosphere of earnestness and prayer which seemed 
|| topervade the place. “ Prayer—to images!’’ the anti- 
|| Popery reader will indignantly exclaim. Well, perhaps. 
But in many of our churches nobody attempts to pray 
| at all. In Scotland they stand still, and are prayed to. 
| In England they sit still, and are prayed for. Now 
these people, old and young, rich and poor, come 

| into the churches and kneel down and pray for thems 


| selves. True, it is with fingers pattering over beads, 
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and eyes lifted up to silly little Blessed Virgins of 
white plaster, belaced and becrowned; but oh! the 
eagerness of the faces! Some, hid in selieed corners, 
seemed to carry with them such a weight of grief, of | 
entreaty, of faith, and lay it down at the feet of | 
those helpless figures—those blank-smiling Marys, or 
most repulsive similitudes of our Lord—that one 
felt the Divine Spirit beyond it all must have pitied 
a worship so ignorant and yet so sincere. 

Being Passion-week, the devotees were chiefly 
dressed in mourning: some very richly, in silks and 
velvets; some in black gowns evidently improvised 
for the occasion out of shabby wardrobes; and some 
of the very poorest made no attempt at it at all. 
They came just as they were—in their daily rags; 
though a Frenchwoman’s inborn cleverness and sense 
of comme il faut seems to make her wear even her 
rags respectably, at least when she appears abroad. 

I saw here none of the squalidness which one finds 
mixed up with the same depths of poverty in Eng- 
land. The lowest market-woman, coming in with 


her basket, setting it down on the church-floor, and:.|' 


popping on her knees beside it—for the advantage of 


a prie-dieu costs a few sous—even she had always a || 


clean cap on, and her dress, however common, was 
seldom either dirty or ragged. Besides these poor 
women, too, we noticed a good many children, 
also of the lowest class, but all very tidy; nay, 
some of them quite picturesque in their little scarlet 
capuchons, for of course they were chiefly girls—the 
male element—man or boy—being almost entirely 
absent from Roman Catholic congregations. They 
would come quietly in, stare about them a little, as 
children will, then kneel down and say their prayers 
with a decorous gravity, as if they really meant it 
and liked doing it. 

And one can well imagine the effect made upon 
children’s minds—and on those of the common people, 
who are so like children in many ways—by these 


large, dim, peaceful churches, filled with all sorts of: 
pretty and awe-inspiring things, dainty Holy 


Families, large white Christs, sweet-smiling or sor- 
rowful-looking saints, every nook of every chapel 
turned into a perfect nest of finery ; tinsel, gilding, 
lace, and flowers. Probabiy the one only sight or 
the beautiful which the very lowest of the low ever 
get, is in their churches. But our corresponding 
class never get it at all. 

Whatever we thought of the worship itself—the 
morning mass that was going on in two or three 
places in the church at once—of the intense devotion 
of the worshippers there could be no doubt. As 
for the various mummeries—they were unintel- 
ligible to us—almost ludicrous —mutterings in 
an unknown tongue—bowings and scrapings — 
triple tapping of breasts and elevating of hands 
and arms—sudden poppings down on one knee 
and popping up again—and all those various ma- 
nceuvres, which I do not like to ridicule lest I should 
be wounding the feelings of some good Christian 
Catholic to whom they are sacred and dear. Still, 
to turn from these, and see the ecstacy of devotion 
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on the faces of some of the worshippers, and the 
| grave religiousness written on all, was a very re- 
markable thing. How they prayed—whether it was 
| mere vain repetition, pattered over with a vague 
sense that they were thereby helping to “‘ make their 
| selvation,” as they express it—we could not know; 
| but undoubtedly these poor French people did really 
| pray, looking meanwhile as if they believed they 
| should be heard, which is more than can be said of 
many English and Protestant congregations. 

I own they startled me. My preconceived idea of 
a Roman Catholic church was a mere show—the very 
essence of show and frippery. Plenty of this I found, 
it is true; but I also found something else which I 
did not expect, and which made my heart swell, and 
inclined me to think higher, not of the Roman Catholic 
, Church, but of Him who is the Fountain of something 
, diviner than all churches, who can use and mould all 
things—even bad things—so as to evolve good and 
neutralise evil. This feeling made me tread softly 
and reverently—as I think-I would even in a Mo- 
hammedan mosque—rather than insult by word or 
_ look my brethren and fellow-creatures, who, how- 
_ ever they worshipped, were worshipping one God, and 
| doing it in earnest. 

But we could not linger at Saint Roch, for Paris 
was all before us, with only a day and a half into 
| which to compress it. That we accomplished this: 

saw two or three other churches, including Notre 
| Dame; taking “courses” between from the centre of 
old Paris to the Bois de Boulogne in the rapidly- 
rising new city which the Emperor is making ; even 
paid a flying visit to the Exposition, chiefly, I con- 
fess, in order to say we had been there, and to hug 
ourselves in insular conceit upon the vast superiority 
of our own—that all this was done, and thoroughly 
done, so far as it went, reflects, we feel, consider- 
able credit upon our ingenuity. Still, it is impos- 
sible to give, or to retain, more than a mere impres- 
sion of the day, in which everything seems to me 
| now like a “fleeting show” of wide, white streets, 
busy boulevards, green avenues, bright, hot, statue- 
| decked squares, where one tried vainly to con- 
| jure up the rattle of the death-cart and the flash of 
| the guillotine. Only for one moment—standing by 
Cleopatra’s Needle, in the Place de la Concorde, 

where Marie Antoinette stood and looked with one 
| flitting, farewell glance at those same green trees in 
| the Tuileries Gardens—did the past appear at all 
| possible or probable. 

Yet these things have been—may be again, who 
knows? For under all the frivolity and easy im- 
souciance of this strange French people lurks some- 
thing of the tiger—the sudden spring, the mad thirst 
for blood. We could see it, we fancied, in not a few 
faces, chiefly of young owvriers and artisans; keen, 
intelligent, discontented, fierce ; men whose life is a 
struggle and repression; men whom one would not 
| like to watch ina popular émeute or to meet at a 
| barricade. We could oomprehend how there is 
going on—as French people own with bated breath 
| ~—below that smooth surface of Parisian life, a per- 





petual seething and smouldering, not unlike Vesuvius 
underneath the vines of Portici. Whither the volcano | 
will blaze out again, in our day or our children’s, 
who can say ? 

We left the grand Exposition—that admirable sop 
to Cerberus, which this year has occupied the atten- 
tion of the whole French people, and flattered their 
national vanity by making them hosts to half the | 
world—and took refuge in the cool grey shadows .. || 
the Louvre. 

Everybody knows the Louvre ; I shall not particu- | 
larize a single object there, except one picture, which | 
nearly obliterated all the others—Miurillo’s celebrated || 
“ Assumption.” Looking at it one can comprehend || 
the reason why Mariolatry has taken such a firm || 
hold of the Roman Catholic mind—especially the || 
female portion of it—because it touches upon the || 
strongest instinct, the deepest passion, in a woman’s | 
breast. Mary Mother, in all her various phases, | 
from the instant which Murillo has here so exqui- | 
sitely caught, when her pure soul first begins to look | 
forward ecstatically to its maternal hope, until the 
final moment when all hopes are gone, or changed 
into a faith diviner still, this mysterious life of mother- 
hood, with its unutterable joy and never-ended suffer- 
ing, which every woman somehow understands, comes 
as a sort of shield between poor human nature and 
the blaze of Deity. It may be a most heretical con- 
fession, but I can quite understand why sorrowful, 
weak, oppressed women, too ignorant to know God, 
too cowardly to dare to appeal to Him, face to face, || 
take to worshipping the Virgin Mary. | 

We floated down all the other pictures, many of || 
them familiar from engravings, on a dim, sleepy wave || 
of pleasant weariness, individualising nothing. In || 
fact, I am afraid I carried away little beyond the gene- ] 
ral impression of them, and the delicious quiet of the || 
place. There were few visitors, too few to interfere || 
with the numerous students busy at work in every || 
salon. Lady students predominated. We noticed, | 
with amusement, that always in front of the most 
ambitious picture, and copying it upon the biggest 
canvas, was perched some female artist—often 4 
funny little Frenchwoman, middle-aged and patheti- 
cally plain, yet with a toilette always careful, let us 
say soignée, which expresses it better, in spite of 
paint-stains and chalk-marks. Moreover, the work 
was very good, much better than that of the gene- 
rality of lady artists. It was impossible not to 
sympathise with these, who evidently earned their || 
bread so hardly; toiling here all day, and gomg 
home at night to some humble chamber, aw sixiéme ; 
living like solitary winter birds on a bare tree-top, 
in some out-of-the-world quartier, till perhaps, like 
the birds, they one day drop off it and vanish under 
the snows. 

Of men copyists we saw but few, and these very 
second-rate. The cleverest had lost his right arm, 
and was painting industriously with his left. We 
were so interested in this, and by the intent ex- 
pression of his grey, worn face, a little severe and 
saturnine, likewise perhaps by his rather shabby 
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clothes, that we hazarded a brief remark, a question 
|| about some picture opposite. Probably he thought 
it interfered with his work, for he answered it so 
\| abruptly that we never ventured a second. I only 
|| name this as being the sole instance of brusquerie—it 
did not amount to incivility—that I ever met with 
from a Frenchman. 

The day was declining, and we had seen more of 
French buildings than French people. We looked 
forward hopefully to the table-d’héte ; but, alas! it 
proved to be almost exclusively English. The British 
tongue, with Yankee variations, echoed from every 
side of the salle d manger: nay, the very dishes, the 
half-raw “ difsteck,’ and the still more dreadful 
gigot, had a fatal presumption of being English, 
which we could not sufficiently deplore. One only 
plat—decidedly novel—a most extraordinary com- 
pound of cheese and cauliflowers, caught our insular 
palate, and has remained there in memory, and hope- 
less admiration, ever since. 

There was nothing particularly to be admired in 
the company ; indeed, I have now forgotten them all, 
except two people—the only French people, I fancy, 
among the number. 

They were, seemingly, a newly-married couple. 
He must have been somewhere about five-and-thirty, 
with a fine, clear-cut, clever face, or rather less 
merely “clever” than intellectual—of the savant 
kind, I should say. He had also a look of simplicity 
and goodness, besides a certain largeness and nobility 
of outline—Norman French, after the type of the 
man in Millais’s picture of the Huguenots. Indeed, 
there was an air of gentle blood about him down 
to his very hands, which were handsomer than 
| one usually sees in Frenchmen. For her—she was 
| lovely : small, delicate, large-eyed: scarcely out of 
her teens, and as timid-looking as a young hare of 
the wood. She might never have been across her 
convent-gate, or out of her mother’s sight till now, 
and she seemed to creep to her husband for protection 
against this terrible, unknown, outside world. Though 
she was a little frightened of him, too: stole at him 
glances of shy strangeness, and coloured sensitively 
almost every time he addressed her. 

Obviously, ene of those marriages, essentially 
French, which we English regard with such holy 
horror, theoretically: though, practically, many of 
ours are not a whit better; a marriage arranged by 
parents and friends, in which the bride has no 
voice whatever, nor dreams of having one. The pair 
Were exceedingly courteous to one another, but had 
by no means that air of complete content—even silly 
content—which our English honeymoon couples 
show, perhaps a little too plainly. Yet there was 
something very touching in the quiet, protecting 
gravity of the bridegroom, the shy, sweet look of the 
bride. She did not dislike him, evidently—this 
| gentle, honest-looking man, with twice her years, 
| and probably twice her cleverness; whom, in all pro- 
| bability, she had scarcely seen more than a few formal 
times before she was married to him. Poor little 

girl! I wondered what sort of woman she would 
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grow up to, whether presently her shrinking shyness 
would all drop off, and she would blossom out into 
the married woman—the married Frenchwoman—ac- 


cording to our English ideal of the species, which may | 


be rather different from the reality—lively, brilliant, 
entirely self-possessed ; charming, and conscious of 
her charms ; clever, and making the utmost use of her 
cleverness, and especially of those qualities in which 
she surpasses all civilized women—tact, savoir faire, 
and perfect knowledge of the world. 

A charaeter—you may like it or not—there is much 
to be said for and against it; which we quiet English- 
women are prone to believe the natural outcome of 
that state of society in which mariages de convenance 
are the rule, and not, as we hope with us, the 
melancholy exception. The French argue that their 
system has its advantages. “Oh, I am sure to be 
married: we have no old maids in France,’’ said to 
me a lively damsel of fifteen. Plain or pretty, all 
take their turn, and fulfil what is regarded as the 
natural destiny of woman, without any of the bitter 
jealousies and souring disappointments which deterio- 
rate the weaker sort of what are severely called our 
“surplus females.” Also, these plain, outspoken, 
matrimonial bargains, arranged by parents or friends, 
avoid at least the personal struggle after husbands, 
which makes young women often the mock of the 
other sex,"and the humiliation of their own. 

Heaven forbid I should be supposed to defend these 
“arranged” marriages; but before we blame our 
neighbours we should take care that our own hands 
are clean. I have seen many a sham sentimental, 
but in reality most mercenary, union, in England, in 
which the woman seemed to have, and deserved to 
have, far less chance of happiness than this gentle 
little French bride. And however unwise and dan- 
gerous may be the system of seclusion practised 
towards young girls in France, taking them direct 
from the schoolroom to the altar, still, when I think 
of this young creature, and of other demoiselles I know, 
and compare them with certain “fast” young English 
ladies whom I have sometimes met, I confess it feels 
like turning from a bed of wild garlic in full fiowex— 
country readers will appreciate the force of the simile 
—to a bank of primroses, or a nooky hollow of blue and 
white violets. 

After the table-d’héte, we again threw ourselves 
into the many-coloured stream of Paris life, and were 


drifted on'and on through the lighted streets, until || 


we found ourselves a portion of the queer multitude 
which nightly sits sipping its café noir, or café au 
lait, in the square of the Palais Royale. ‘Very 
curious it was to watch the various groups, and 
listen to their clatter of tongues. They were ap- 
parently of the shop-keeping class—decent, well- 
to-do families, who in England would retire to the 
little parlour behind, or take, after business, a quiet 
stroll in the parks, always ending in either their 
own or a neighbour’s fireside. Here, no such privacy 
is ever thought of. “Home” is only chez nous—in 
reality as in word; and what to us is an English- 
man’s castle, his defence against all the world, would 
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toa Frenchman be a sort of Brixton Penitentiary. 
‘Still, it is their way ; it harms us not, and why should 
we condemn it? Only, we should not like to follow it. 
Passing the great gates of Saint Roch, now closed 
for the first time in the day, we determined to go 
there again next morning. And so began a series of 
church visitations, which we agreed was the most in- 
teresting part of our travelling. "Whenever we saw a 
church-door open, we went into it ; rested from fatigue 
| in its cool shadows, and studied life—lay and clerical 
| —from the numberless points of view it afforded us. 
| I cannot say that it was to us, in any sense, a “ place 
| of worship ;” though I believe an honest Protestant 
| might say many an honest, reverent, humble prayer 
| in a Catholic church: but it had a certain religious 
| atmosphere, which was soothing and sweet. 
| This morning at Saint Roch is especially fixed on 
| my memory. Being Thursday in Passion week, 
} there was something special going on—what, we were 
too little acquainted with the Roman Catholic ritual 
to discover. I suspect it was a sort of service which 
is called Ténébres; at least that was our impres- 
sion, from the extreme and almost gloomy solem- 
nity of the intoning and chanting which formed the 
great part of it. It was listened to with earnest de- 
votion by a large congregation, filling an enclosed 
|| Space in front of the high altar. Before that altar 
|| were a number of officiating priests, busy in some per- 
|} formance or other. Oh, what a blaze of colours, 
| what vestments, what embroidery and laces! How 
| fine a thing it must seem to be a priest, in the eyes 
|| of those little white-stoled boys who go swinging their 
| censers backwards and forwards, filling the church 
'| with a luxurious odour, which to a sensitive organ- 
|| ization is an intoxication of itself! Undoubtedly, 
|| the burning of perfumes in religious worship must 
|| be a lesson learnt from ancient heathendom, whi-h 
| made all the senses subservient to the soul. 
| 











In addition to this fixed congregation within, a large 


| ambulatory one was perpetually circulating in the 


| outer area, or praying in the little chapels. A crowd, 
| most conglomerate in character, rich and poor “ meet- 
|| ing together,” as if they really believed that “the Lord 
| was the maker of them all.”” Here, for instance, 
| was an old, a very old woman, yellow as parchment, 
|| her nose and chin meeting like a witch’s, her shabby 
| clothes hanging round her shrunken shape as if upon 
a scarecrow, and her skinny hands clutching the 
|| dirty tattered breviary that was almost dropping to 
| pieces, leaf by leaf; and beside her, so close that 
'| the velvet mantle rubbed against the ragged shawl, 
|| knelt an elderly lady, dressed in the extreme of 
|| fashion, praying out of a splendid gold-embossed 
| prayer-book. Yet the expression of both faces was 
| strangely similar; in its intense absorption, its entire 
|| Singleness of devotion. Neither noticed the other, 
'| though, as I said, their attire actually touched—nor 
did they notice us: though we stood a long time 
watching them, and finally left them still kneeling 
there. 
In several chapels I had remarked a queer sort of 
|| double compartment, with a footstool in each division, 





and a pigeon-hole grating between. Toone of these, 

a very decent-looking, comely, young woman walked 

up and knelt down. I followed, being curious to see | 
what it was, till a severe “ Madame, c'est défendu,” | 
compelled my retiring. Soon, threading the crowd, | 
came a priest, in plain black and white vestments, | 
no colours; a little, stout, common-looking maa, | 
round-faced, with no particular expression ; I have | 


seen his prototype in many a pulpit in our own |} 


land, and listened to many a dull harmless sermon 
from the same. 
where the young woman knelt, and then I knew I | 
had been boldly marching into the very confes- | 
sional. 

The confession began—of course it was inaudible 
—but I could not keep my eyes from that kneeling 
figure ; the face hidden, the shoulders actually shak- 
ing with excess of agitation. And when I thought 
of the stolid and stupid-looking man I had seen pass | 
into the opposite pigeon-hole, I felt rising up a very 
un-Catholic spirit of disgust and indignation. What 
could this poor foolish priest, who was neither hus- | 
band nor father, and had probably quite forgotten 
the relations of son or brother—what could he know 
of human nature, and, above all, of woman’s nature, 
so as to comfort, absolve, or advise, in any case of sin, | 
or suffering, or wrong? The two most obnoxious | 
points, to my mind, in the Roman Catholic Church— | 
viz., the celibacy of the clergy, and the system of the | 
confessional—came upon me with such force, that I 
should like to have gone up to the young woman and | 
taken hold of her by those poor quivering shoulders, 
and said to her, “Don’t be such a fool. Don’t tean | 
your faith upon any priest alive; carry your burden | 
direct to Him who said to the weary-laden, ‘Come.’ 
Putno shield between you and God. A woman should 
confess her sins to no mortal man—except, perhaps, | 
if he is worthy of it, her own husband. You poor 
visionary! rise up from your knees and go home.” 

Which excellent advice was, of course, neither 
given nor taken ; and I had to move on in smothered 
indignation, for there was coming round a most mag: | 
nificent personage, and in such splendid attire, that | 
I first thought he must be some great officer of state, | 
or church dignitary—perhaps even the Archbishop | 
of Paris himself—but he turned out to be nothing | 
more than the Auissier of St. Roch, that is, the | 
beadle. This grand gentleman, wand in hand, pre- || 
ceded a mild-looking little old priest, who held out || 
bag for alms, and seldom in vain, even to the poorest. | 
And when they had made the circuit of the church, 
they went back into its centre division, and the ser- 
vice commenced again. 

The next half-hour I shall not easily forget. The | 
roll of the deep bass voices—such voices as I never || 
heard before in cathedral, or opera, or oratorio—the || 
mingled majesty and pathos of the music, also un- 
like any music I am acquainted with, as it came rising | 
and falling, thrilling and sweeping, through the | 
arches of the dim, half-lit church—truly the inventors || 
of masses, and Catholic ceremonials generally, knew || 
well what they were about. If I had believed in all 
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He passed into the inner box to | 
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|! this, I should have been utterly overcome by it; and 


even as it was, not believing in it at all, convinced that 
it was just a beautiful meaningless show, it affected 
me to an almost painful degree. Nothing marvellous 
is there in the fits of ecstatic devotion under the 


| influence of which young Catholics devote themselves 


for life to the service of the Church, become priests, 
and nuns, and sisters of charity. How easily im- 


|| pressible minds might mistake the raptures of mys- 


ticism for the calm, rational faith which works itself 


|, out by the humble fulfilment of life’s common duties ; 


how naturally might they fancy they could please 


|| God and buy salvation by a passion of religious 
|| exaltation, or painful asceticism, rather than by the 
|| holy delights, and as holy self-denials, which He 


ordained for man’s ordinary career on earth! 

We were not near enough minutely to observe the 
officiating priests; but there seemed a great number 
of them, and an equal number of acolytes, or what- 
ever they are called—boys and youths growing up to 
be priests. One could not help thinking what a 
heavy loss to France, as a country, all these vowed 
celibates must be: socially, even on the most matter- 
of-fact principles of political economy, how many 
useful masters, householders, and citizens are thus 


|| taken from the duties of the community; and morally, 
|| the loss is still worse. We Britons, expecting to find 
|, —and to the credit of our clergy we usually do find— 


in the minister of our parish a real man, with every 
good and manly quality fairly developed ; a kindly 


|, neighbour ; a tender husband ; a father with a whole 


household of children to bring up, often through 


|| much poverty, in the way they should go; in many 


|| cases adding to these duties external and social ones, 
|| such as magistrate, landlord, and general referee— 
|| we feel our clergyman to be one of ourselves. We 
| can talk.to him and consult him; he can understand 
our difficulties and sympathise with our cares; for 
they are nearly the same as his own. But the 
|, French euré, be he ever so good and sincere a priest 
—as I believe many of them are—how can he 
|| possibly enter into these things? Men of God 
in all ages have often been solitary men—Elijahs 
|| and Pauls; but these are exceptional cases. The 
|| question is, whether, viewed as a whole tribe—an 
integral portion of the community—the priesthood 
|| can serve God better as exceptional creatures lead- 
ing exceptional lives, or as being one with their 
brethren—serving Him, the Father of all men, with 
their whole being, instead of only a part of it? Is 
| it not through the sanctification of human nature, 
| rather than the ignoring of it, that we attain to our 
nearest knowledge of things divine? From God to 
|| Man, and from man back again to God, seems to be 
| the law of the highest religious life; otherwise it de- 
generates into mere mysticism on the one hand, and 
mere morality on the other. 
A long homily to spring from the text of this 
splendid ecclesiastical show. That it was a very beau- 
|| tiful show we could not deny ; nor that there might 
|| be good in it, of some sort, to some people, since 
the mere act of faith is an ennobling thing, and 


——___ 





almost any kind of worship is better than no worship 
at all. 
a child’s coffin coming in—nobody’s child in par- 
ticular, I suppose, for it had so humble a following 
of mourners—I could not help thinking how small ail 
this pomp of ceremonial was, compared with the little 
dead body lying under the white pall, or the little 
spirit far away who might now comprehend the secret 
of all things. 

In an hour more we had quitted Paris, not very 
regretfully ; for its white glaring streets began already 
to pall upon eyes most accustomed to green fields. It 
was infinitely refreshing to glide out—French railways 
never do anything but glide—into the open country, 
where the Seine lay in broad, glittering, sunshiny 
sheets of water on either hand; and the pretty 
suburban villas and gardens, just lixe English 
gardens, with lilacs and laburnums in full bloom, 
began to grow sparser and sparser, as we reached the 
open country. Real country: the same familiar 


hedgerows; the same cowslips in the meadows and | 


primroses on the banks; the same sudden blue of 
woods full of hyacinths, as we passed; yet all this 
beauty was like Ophelia’s rue—“worn with a dif- 
ference.” 


But when coming out of the church we met | 
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I cannot describe it. Perhaps it was half imagina- 


tion; but this day’s sensations are never likely to 
come again until I get into paradise. Everything 
was so entirely new, with just enough of the old 
look of things remaining to remind one of the past. 
Yet the sense of novelty was not as it almost 
always is—to me, at least—rather painful than 
otherwise. All the world looked so kindly, so lovely, 
that though it was altogether strange, one lost that 
vague dread which always accompanies strangeness, 
and felt only as if one were born again, and began 
the world again, looking at it with all a child’s fresh 
eyes. One wondered whether, in the unknown 
country, where we shall all some day wake up, per- 


haps as ignorant as little children, perhaps carrying |; 


with us some dim remembrance of a former state to 
guide us in the awful life to come wherein God “ shall 
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make all things new”—whether that marvellous || 


awakening will be a sensation anything like this? 
But from such flights of fancy we were speedily 
dragged down by a clatter of conversation. Never, 
in any language, did I hear so many words crammed 
into a given space of time. The incessant owi, oui, 


oui, and mon, non, non, non, where an English-+| 
man would have contented himself with a single | 


negative or aflirmative—the shrugs, the gesticula- 
tions, the enormous amount of energy and vitality 


spent upon what seemed such a small necessity, | 


were quite overpowering. I am sure those two 
Frenchmen, one of them in particular, talked more 


in three hours than an ordinary Briton would have | 


done in three months. Not uncleverly: the French 


have such a brilliant, graceful, and ingenious way of 
“putting things,” even the smallest triviality. From 
our neighbours’ voluminous and voluble gossip—more | 


like a woman’s gossip, though they were an elderly 
and a middle-aged gentleman—I could soon have 
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}| learnt, had I listened, which it was difficult to help 
|| doing, all the domestic and social history of the pro- 
|| vinee. 

Gradually, however, the talk veered round to poli- 
tics. At the word Luxembourg, a silent old gentle- 
man at our left hand, who had hitherto distinguished 
himself chiefly by taking out a huge pork-pie and a 
huge clasp-knife, upon which he and a youth opposite 
lunched contentedly ; this fat, round-faced, phlegmatic 
person, turned round, his blue eyes glaring, and 
stammered out a question in the worst possible 
French. It was answered politely, of course: and the 
lively French gentleman took the utmost pains to make 
out his fellow-traveller’s meaning. Others helped, 
|| and by degrees the whole carriage warmed up into 
sociability, and made frantic efforts at general con- 
|| versation. This was difficult, seeing we were two 
|| French, two Germans, two English; the French 
'| could not speak a word of German or English, the 
|| Germans had no English and very little French, the 

English boasted about six words of German, and as to 
|| their French—well! the less conceited they were on 
|| that matter the better. Under these melancholy cir- 
|| cumstances, the way in which we all six jabbered at 
one another—mutually interpreting or misinterpret- 
ing, and resorting mostly to the universal language of 
| signs and smiles—luckily, a pleasant face needs no 
dictionary—was highly creditable to all parties. The 
more 80, a8 everybody being of strong and diame- 
trically opposite politics, did not add to the calmness 
of conversation. 

The Frenchmen and the elderly German imme- 
| diately split on the subject of Luxembourg. The 
|| former leant forward, his black eyes darting fire, and 
|| his long moustache almost standing on end with ex- 
| citement, and poured forth a torrent of words, happily 
| half unintelligible. The latter sat back, glowing in 
| a dumb white heat of wrath, and imitated the “ click ”’ 
of a musket, as his only available expression of what 
every German meant to do to every Frenchman 
| rather than resign Luxembourg; at which we all 
| burst out laughing, or else, in plain English (which 
we found onrselves rapidly forgetting, and becoming 
| polyglottized), the carriage would soon have been 

too hot to hold us. 
| Then, general and domestic politics took the lead, 
| and we all spoke our minds, and heard our opposite 
neighbours’—pretty plainly. But as this is not the 
custom in France, and as much that was said was 
| confided to English honour and English reticence, I 
| will not repeat it, though it was the most interest- 
| ing part of the journey. We turned from that smiling 
| Normandy—its hills and its dales, its pastures and 
farms, its picturesque villages, towns, and churches, 
which we caught sight of in passing, and hoped to 





over for another paper. 


see more of by-and-bye—to tke buman elements 
around us: the strong national characteristics, which 
are the finest study of travellers. Of course, they 
were nothing to us, these strangers—met for an hour, 
and never to be met again—and yet we felt a vague 
kindly interest in the honest German, who had left 
his household behind him—and he evidently thought 
a good deal of ma famille—and was going to spend 
a week with his brother, settled here in France. Also 
with less sympathy, but a good deal of curiosity, we 
contemplated these first specimens of French gentle- 
men that we had come across—especially the younger 
one. He, as he talked, convinced us more than ever 
of that I have before named, the tigerish element, 
which is never quite absent from the gay French 
nature. Looking at this man—smiling, courteous, - 
kindly no doubt in his way, yet ready on occasions 
to blaze up into something which one would rather 
have in a friend than an enemy—we comprehended 
how la Revolution happened, and why it has changed 
into une revolution—no exceptional tempest, but a sért 
of every-day whirlwind, which comes to the French 
people as natural as the air they breathe. How long 
the next will be staved off—who knows ? 

The ice once broken, it was wonderful how friendly 
we all became, how patient of one another’s obtrusive 
nationalities, though the Frenchmen did give a polite 
shrug or two, aside, at the German’s extreme slow- 
ness, and the German, walking up and down a sta- 
tion, made two pathetic confidential complaints to us— 
of the impossibility of comprehending that fast-talking 
Frenchman,—and of the extreme thinness of the 
Norman beer. Still, we amused ourselves much, 
and got out of one another an amount of cosmopolitan 
facts and feelings, enough to ponder and speculate on 
for many 4 day. And when we parted—never, cer- 
tainly, to meet again in this world—it was with adieus 
and good wishes cordial as sincere; which, if any of 
them ever read this paper—almost an impossibility to 
suppose—we hereby beg to re-indorse. 

And so we came, full of cheery and kindly thoughts 
and pleasant expectations, to the first break in our 
journey, a small station about half-way on the Paris 
and Havre line. The country—and lovely country 
it is—lay spread out before us, with a sunshiny, wel- 
coming smile; the clatter of strange tongues began 
to seem less unfamiliar; we had found out that 
French nature was human nature, just the same as 
our own. The great lesson for which one goes into 4 
foreign country: to like it, to be content in it, to get 
over our prejudice against it, and grow humble, 
rather than proud, by comparisons, was beginning to 
be learnt. La belle France! Yes, it was really so to | 
us to-day. And to-morrow? But that must stand | 
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Tux Apostles’ Creed is a standing testimony to the 
unbroken unity, in faith and hope, of all Christen- 
| dom from the beginning. Not that it dates back to 
| the Apostles’ days. In fact, it took four centuries 


| to come into the precise state in which we now have 
|| it, and its use in the public services of the Church 
|| was confined to the Western branch of it. 
thing inconsistent with any of its articles was ever 

|| recognised by the early churches; and it admits of 
|| no doubt that it embodies the faith of all Christians 


But no- 


from the very first. Erratic forms of religious 
thought obtruded themselves, it is true, upon some 
of the churches, even in the Apostles’ days; but, as 


|| they were faithfully exposed and unsparingly de- 
|| nounced in the Epistles of the New Testament, so, 





being alien in their nature from true Christianity, 


|| they gradually melted away, while the truths which 


| lay at the foundation of all Christianity were recog- 


|| nised wherever the Gospel took root, and by little 


| and little crystallized into what came to be denomi- 


|| nated The Apostles’ Creed. 


The charm of this Creed lies not so much in its 
brevity and simplicity as in its purely Aistorical cha- 

| racter. Eschewing all “‘ excellency of speech and of 
wisdom,” it sounds forth the great verities of Revealed 


| Religion in the language of simple fact—intelligible 


alike to the rudest and the most refined. It begins 


|| with the fundamental truths of all religion, that 


“God” is; that He is no mere ‘principle of force’ 
or ‘motien,’ no unconscious, impersonal ‘spirit of 
nature, but “the Farner Almighty ;” and that 


| “heaven and earth,” instead of being either eternal 


and self-subsistent, or springing into being without 
any intelligent cause, were “ mapz,” or brought into 
being, by this “God the Father Almighty.” All 
this is expressed in the most naked simplicity of 
language, and purely as matter of fact; the majesty 
of the things so affirmed being left to make their 
own impression upon those who utter them. On the 
same principle, all that is said of Christ in the six 
following articles of this Creed is just a summary of 





the facts of His life, from His first entrance into the 
world, as the Word made flesh, to His final return to 
it in glory as the Judge of quick and dead. 

In the earlier ages of the Christian Church, when 
| the heathen were coming over to it in large numbers 
| and in many lands, but when the ability to read for 

themselves, and even the opportunity, must in many 

cases have been very limited, great must have been 
the benefit of having the grand leading truths of the 

Gospel enshrined in a form so simple and so easily 

committed to memory as this Creed is, and in all the 

public services of the Church resounding from the 
lips of the converts themselves. Nor can it well be 
|| doubted that, among the means by which the great 
realities of a historical Christianity became in the 





THE CREED OF CHRISTENDOM. 
VI.—THE SECOND COMING. 


“ From thence He shall come to judge the quick and the dead.” 


course of ages the staple of all the religious thinking | 
and feeling of the West, especially after general | 
ignorance began to settle down upon it, the constant | 
use of this Creed throughout all its bounds would be | 
one of the chief. In our day of diffused religious | 
reading and almost universal Christian profession, it | 
will be regarded by many as amere relic of Christian | 
antiquity. But, not to speak of those who devoutly | 
utter it in the public services of their Church—on 
whom the impressions it must make are surely not | 
to be despised—there is a growing class for whom this | 
Creed, considered merely as a document of Christian | 
antiquity, has a still small voice. A spirit of subtle | 
criticism, impatient of the supernatural, is creeping 
at present over many cultivated and earnest minds, 
whose peculiar character it is, not so much to deny as 
to dissolvethe truths of Revealed Religion, sublimating 
and evaporating its most concrete and naked facts 
into little better than airy sentiment. To such this | 
Creed, as a voice from the unbroken past for a histo- | 
rical Christianity, has surely something weighty to | 
say—proclaishing, as it does, that in that strictly 
historical sense alone was the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
ever embraced, ever recognised, ever understood from 
the beginning. 


The six articles of this Creed which relate to our 
Lord Jesus Christ are six links of a chain, not one of 
which can be broken without changing the character 
and destroying the value of the whole. As all relate | 
to one Person—the Incarnate Werd—so the identity 
of this glorious Person, through all the stages of His 
incarnate history, from His assumption of our nature, 
in the fulness of time, to His Second Advent for 
Judgment, is emphatically expressed and kept before 
the worshipper’s mind in each successive article. 
As the same “Jesus Christ, God’s only Son, our 
Lord, who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, and 
born of the Virgin Mary,’ is He who “ suffered 
under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead, and 
buried,” so it is this same incarnate, crucified, dead, 
and buried One who “the third day rose again from 
the dead.” In like manner, as it is the identical 
risen One who “ ascended into heaven, and” (now) 
“sitteth at the right hand of God the Father Al- 
mighty,” so it is this same ascended and enthronec 
One who, at the time appointed, shall “‘ come again,” 
and come “ from thence”’ where He now sitteth “to 
judge the quick and the dead.’ Thus the article 
which is now to engage our attention has for its 
subject the last act of the great drama of our redemp- 
tion—the return of our Lord from heaven, to take 
judicial account of the state and character of all 
mankind and settle accordingly their eternal dostiny. 


Four things are expressed in this article—“ He 
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shall come,” “‘ He shall come from thence,” “ He shall 
| come to judge,” “ He shall come to judge the quick and 


| the dead.” 


I. 

‘* He shall come.” But in what sense? If this is 
to be reduced to a mere figure of speech—if we are 
to understand by it only some stupendous exercise of 


'| judicial power issuing from the Invisible, whichis to fix 


somehow the destinies of men—the natural meaning 


| of this article is entirely subverted, and the New 
| Testament itself will require to be interpreted in a 


non-natural and intolerable sense. Let us see, then, 


| how the second coming of Christ is held forth in the 


'| New Testament. Passing by a multitude of passages, 


in which both the assurance that He will come and 
the purposes of His coming are expressed in every 


|| variety of form, let us, for the sake of brevity and 
| precision, fix upon one which is as explicit and preg- 
| nant as it is beautiful and spirit-stirring. The histo- 


rian of the Acts, having related what passed between 


|| our Risen Lord and His disciples at His last inter- 


view with them on earth, thus proceeds with his 
narrative :—“ And when He had spoken these things, 


|| while they beheld, He was taken up, and a cloud 


|| received Him out of their sight. 


And while they 
looked steadfastly towards heaven as He went up, 


|! behold two men stood by them in white apparel ; 
| which also said, Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye 


gazing up into heaven ? this same Jesus, which is taken 


| from you into heaven, shall so come in like manner as 
|| ye have seen him go into heaven.’ (Actsi. 9—11.) The 
| personal identity of the Returning with the Depart- 





| ing One is here expressed with marked emphasis— 
| “this same,” or “this very Jesus,’* shall come. 
| And, as if to fasten additional attention upon this 
| feature of the case, the words are, “ This very Jesus 


which is taken up from you into heaven,’’ who was 
actually standing amongst you and speaking with you 


when He was parted from you and sublimely rose up 


from the midst of you, a cloud of glory at length re- 


|| ceiving Him out of your sight—“ this very Jesus,” 


|| and no other, “ shall come.” 


His physical frame, on 


|| which new laws were stamped at His resurrection, 
|| may haply be still more sublimated and etherealised 
|| as He rises upwards, “far above all heavens,” to 

| attemper it to the celestial element which it is hence- 


| 
| 


| 





forth to breathe; but still, they are emphatically 
assured, “this very Jesus, who was taken up from 
them into heaven,” and no other, “shall come.” 
That, beyond all doubt, fixes the literal, corporeal, 
and local descent of “the Man Christ Jesus,” to be 
the thing meant by the two shining ones, when they 
came to comfort the sorrowing disciples as they 
gazed wistfully and with rapt amazement upwards 
after their departed Master. Nor could they under- 
stand anything else by this heavenly assurance than 
that they were to get their own beloved Lord back 
to them again in His own proper Person. In fact, 
the expression “into heaven”’ is thrice repeated in 
one verse, as if to put it beyond doubt that the return 





* Odros 6 "Inaois. 





would be as corporeal and as local as the departure | 
before their own eyes had been. 

But further, He “ shall so come,’’ and “ in the like 
manner,” * as ye have seen Him go—not only as per- 
sonally, but as visibly and as gloriously. Accordingly 
we read, “‘ Behold he cometh with clouds, and every 
eye shall see him, and they also which pierced Him.” 
Constantly we read of His glorious “appearing,” and 
of the day of “ the revelation of Jesus Christ.” Be- 
lievers are said to look for Him ; and when it is said, 
“ He shall come the second time,” the equal visibility, 
as well as personality of His second as of His first 
coming is beyond doubt implied. 

In the light of these passages, it is hardly 
necessary to say a word on the next point in this 
article :— 


II. 

* From thence.” But one passage, peculiarly ex- 
plicit, may be quoted. “The Lord Himself} shall 
descend from heaven with a shout, with the voice of 
the archangel and with the trump of God; and the 
dead in Christ shall rise first. ‘Then we which are 
alive and remain shall be caught up together 
with them in the clouds to meet the Lord in the 
air, and so shall we ever be with the Lord.” 
A literal and local—a corporeal and visible—de- 
scent from heaven to earth of Him who now sitteth 
on the right hand of God is beyond all doubt what | 
the general tenor of the New Testament teaches us 
to expect, and what is meant in this article of the | 
Creed. On the glory of that second appearing, ascon- | 
trasted with the humility of His first coming, the 
New Testamont is equally explicit. It will be, it | 
seems, a threefold glory. ‘“ He shall come in His | 
own glory, and in His Father's glory, and in the 
glory of the holy angels.’~ “His own glory” 
means not only that Personal “ glory and honour” 
with which He has been “crowned,” as the vic- 
torious Redeemer, and now sitteth at the right hand 
of the Majesty on high, but the glory, no doubt, of 
that august office which He comes to execute as Judge. 
“The glory of His Father” is probably something 
by which it will appear to all that He brings with 
Him a commission from the Eternal Father ; that He 
who hath seen Him coming to judge hath seen the 
Father in His Person coming for that end, and thus 
that in His person “ God is Judge Himself.” “ The || 
glory of the holy angels” can be no other than the 
glory of being attended by “ thousand thousand ” of 
them “ministering unto Him, ten thousand times || 
ten thousand standing before Him,” in all their 
radiance, to do him honour, arrange the stately ac- | 
companiments of the great scene to be enacted, and | 
execute with alacrity and delight His every com- 
mand. 

But let us now come to the purpose of this His 
second coming :— 








* Ovrws édevoerar Bv rpdmov edcacbe, K.7 d. 
t Avros 6 Kvpuos, 1 Thess. iv. 16, 17. 
t Luke ix. 26. 
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III. 

“Fe shall come to judge.” This final Judgment 
must be carefully distinguished from all previous 
exercises of Divine judicial authority. The Bible is 
full of such. God is said to “ judge the righteous” 
when at any time He interposes providentially for 
their deliverance from oppression or evil;* and He 
is said to “ judge” the wicked when He inflicts upon 
them righteous vengeance, reducing them to their 
proper level, or bringing them asa party to nothing.t 
Even the exercise of sovereign authority and rule in 
general is in Scripture expressed by the term judg- 
ment, because much of it consists in judging between 
right and wrong—vindicating the one, and putting 
down the other. ‘Thus Samuel, the last of the 
“judges” of Israel before the regal office was insti- 
tuted, is said to have “judged Israel all the days of 
his life.’ { And hence the entire reign of Messiah, 
“the Prince of Peace,’’ is held forth, especially with 
reference to its resistless triumphs, and its univer- 
sality in the latter day, as a glorious and continued 
exercise of righteous judgment in the earth. ‘“ Behold 
the days come, saith the Lord, that I will raise unto 
David a righteous Branch, and a King shall reign 
and prosper, and shall execute judgment and justice 
in the earth. In His days Judah shall be saved, 
and Israel shall dwell safely, and this is the name 
whereby He shall be called, The Lord our Right- 
eousness.” ‘‘ Heshall judge thy people with righteous- 
ness and thy poor with judgment. The mountains 
| shall bring peace to the people, and the little hills 
| by righteousness. He shall judge the poor of the 

people, He shall save the children of the needy, and 
| shall break in pieces the oppressor.” “Say among 
| the heathen, that the Lord reigneth; the world also 

shall be established that it cannot be moved; He 
| shall judge the people righteously.” § 

In what respect now does “ judgment,” as these 
passages speak of it, differ from that Judgment which 
| Christ is to execute at His Second Coming? The 
essential principle of judicial authority is found in 
| both cases. It is this, in fact, and this alone, which 
justifies the use of the same terms in describing both. 
But they differ, notwithstanding, as widely as pos- 
sible. All previous exercises of Divine judgment, 
even the most stupendous, are of a TEMPORAL nature : 
the Last Judgment will be erzrnat. All previous 
exercises of judical authority are of a partial nature: 
the Last Judgment will be complete and conclusive. 
In other words, no previous judgment will have re- 
spect to the whole of every case, and so is not, and 
cannot be, all the judgment which the subjects of it 
have to expect; whereas this Judgment, embracing 
the secrets of the heart, and deciding upon all that 
men are and have done in the body, is necessarily 
final, irreversible, and eternal. 

What, it may be asked in the first place, is the 
amount of nature’s testimony to a future judgment ? 











To that question no categorical answer can be given, 


because it depends on the clearness and strength of | 
the conviction which men are thought capable of | 


reaching, without Revelation, that they are under a 


moral and retributive system. It is only as the | 


natural conscience is quickened into life—only as it 


is educated into intelligent perceptions of right and | 
wrong—only as it is made to feel that there is a | 
moral government of the world—that any definite | 


apprehension of a general judgment can be attained. 
At the same time there is in the breasts of all men, 


independently of Revelation, such a preparation for | 


receiving right views on this subject, that no sooner 
do the preachers of the everlasting Gospel proclaim 
to the heathen, as a message from heaven, that there 


ts to be a general judgment, than the unsophisticated | 


and earnest among them, however rude, find an echo 


to it within their own breasts, and are ready to wel- | 


come it as a faithful saying and worthy of all accep- 
tation. Thus far does nature itself testify to a coming 
judgment. But it is Revelation alone which converts 


dim apprehensions and feeble impressions into defi- | 
nite convictions, felt certainties, rooted principles of , 


action. Revelation alone assures us that the moral 
administration under which mankind are now placed 


} 
| 





is at a definite period to be wound up bya grand | 


scene of righteous and universal judgment; and Re- 


velation alone discloses to us the Agent by whom || 


this judgment is to be administered, the august cir- 
cumstances with which it will be invested, the prin- 
ciples on which it will be conducted, and its awful 
issues. 

The statements of the Old Testament on this sub- 
ject, though less definite than those of the New, are 
entirely in harmony with them. Hear but two of the 
weighty utterances of the Preacher:—“ Rejoice, O 


judgment.” 
whole matter: Fear God, and keep His command- 


ments; for this is the whole [duty] of man. For God 
will bring every work into judgment, with every || 


secret thing, whether it be good or whether it be 
evil.”* But it is in the New Testament that we 
expect to find the most explicit and circumstantial 
information on this subject; nor do we fail to find 
there all that we could reasonably desire, as the fol- 
lowing summary of its teaching will sufficiently show. 

1. The judgment will take place at a definite, though 
unrevealed period of time. “He hath appointed a day” 
(said Paul to the Athenians on Mars’ Hill) “in the 
which + He will judge the world.” This is emphati- 
cally termed “the day of judgment,” once and again, 
by our Lord himself, and by the Apostles Peter and 
John.t It is called “the great day” because of the 


unparalleled greatness of its transactions; also “the | 





* Deut. xxxii. 36. Psalm vii. 11; lxxvi. 9. 
t Gen. xv. 14, Acts vii. 7. Psalm ix. 16. 
i 1 Sam. vii. 15. . 


Jer. xxiii. 5,6, Psalm lxxii. 2—4; xcvi. 10. 





* Eccl. xi. 9; xii. 13, 14. “* 
+ Acts xvii. 31; éorqcev jpepar Ev 7. ‘ 
j Matt. x. 15; xi. 22, 24; xii. 36. 2 Peter ii. 9. 


1 John ii. 17. 


“Let us hear the conclusion of the || 


| 
| 
| 


1} 
| 
young man, in thy youth, and let thy heartcheer thee | 
in the days of thy youth, and walk in the ways of 
thine heart and in the sight of thine eyes: but know 
that for all these things God will bring thee into || 
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| day” and “that day,” as being the day of all days. * 

In a word, it is called “the day of the Lord,” “the 
|| day of the Lord Jesus,”+ because then for the first 
|| time will the Lord Jesus assume His most august 
|| functions, and for the first time be recognised by the 
|| whole world in His true character. 

By a “day” of judgment we are not, of course, to 
understand a day of just twenty-four hours. Mani- 
|| festly, it is not the duration of the judgment which is 
|| intended by the word “day,” according to our stand- 
| ard or any other. It is just a definite period for a 
definite action—even as this present period of the 
Gospel, from the day it was first proclaimed until it 
shall be no more needed, is called “the accepted ¢ime, 
the day of salvation.” { For aught we know, the 
whole process of judgment may be a very short one— 
it might even be conceived to be instantaneous—but 
it may also be a protracted process. Yet on either 
supposition the word “day” is equally suited to 
convey what alone we understand to be meant by it 
in thisconnection. But this latitude of meaning must 
|| not be allowed to cover too much. We make this 
|| remark with reference to one of the theories by which 
some esteemed writers try to reconcile the personal 
reign of Christ on carth after His Second Advent, 
including the dispensing of salvation to the millen- 


| nial nations, with the Scripture views of the day of 


| judgment. Availing themselves of the Apostle’s 
statement, that “‘a thousand years are with the Lord 
as one day,” they think that “the day’’ of judgment 
will extend over the entire millennium, and salvation 
among the millennial nations be going on at the same 
time. But this seems to us to be totally inconsistent 
with any proper sense of the word “day” as applied 
to the judgment. Though the duration of the judg- 
ment is certainly not denoted by that word, the | 
definiteness of the purpose to which it will be devoted 
undoubtedfy is. As “the day of salvation’? means 


liar phraseology of the Bible is, as we believe, de- 


such a view of the day of judgment as complicates 
it with a protracted series of events totally diverse in 


their own, very different from those of the judgment. 
It is when we regard judgment as the one olyect of 
“that day,” interposed between the past and the 
future of the human race, adjudicating on their past, 
and determining their future—it is thus, we think, 


for of judgment and fiery indignation”’ which haunt 


who love Christ’s appearing. 

2. The Judge will be Jesus Christ. 

On this point—quite peculiar to Revelation—the 
New Testament is most explicit and abundant. 
Hear it from the Judge’s own lips. ‘ The Father 
judgeth no man, but hath committed all judgment 
unto the Son, that all men should honour the Son 
even as they honour the Father. 
hath life in Himself, so hath He given to the Son 





to have life in Himself, and hath given Him 
, authority to execute judgment also, because He is 
1 the Son of man.” “The Son of man shall come in 
the glory of His Father, and with the angels; and 


then shall He reward every man according to his || 


| works.” ‘When the Son of man shall come in 


| His glory, and all the holy angels with Him ; then || 
| shall He sit upon the throne of His glory. And | 
| before Him shall be gathered all nations, and He | 

shall separate them one from another, as a shepherd | 


| divideth his sheep from the goats. And He shall 


set the sheep on His right hand, but the goats on || 


the left. Then shall the King answer and say unto 


them on His right hand, Come, ye blessed of my |, 
“Then shall He || 


Father, inherit the kingdom,” &c. 


that salvation is the great and characteristic work of | say also to them on the left hand, Depart from Me, 


this Gospel day, so “the day of judgment” must be 
| understood to imply that the great and characteristic 
| work of that day will be judgment. And as our Lord 

said of His first coming, ‘“‘I came not to judge the 

world, but to save the world,” {—which surely means 
|| that the time for the one was not that of the other, 
and that both could not go on simultaneously toge- 
|| ther,—so may it with equal propriety be said of His 
|| second coming: He will not come to save the world, 
|| but to judge the world. In short, according to the 
|| uniform teaching of Scripture, the one of these is pre- 
paratory to the other, since it furnishes the mate- 
rials for it. "While salvation lasts, judgment cannot 
come; but as soon as judgment comes, salvation, in 
the nature of the case, ceases. Our object in these 
remarks, however, is not controversial. We wish 
merely to fix definitely the sense in which the word 
“day” is, and is not, applied to the judgment, and 


ye cursed, into everlasting ‘fire,’ &c.* Hear now 


the Apostles. 


ordained of God to be the judge of quick and dead.” 
“ He hath appointed a day” (says Paul, in a passage 


dead at His appearing and Hiskingdom.” + Finally, 


every man according as his work shall be.” { 





* Jude 6. 1Cor. iii. 13. 2 Tim. i. 12. 
t 1 Thess. v. 2. 2 Peteriii.9. 1 Cor. v. 5. 
} 2 Cor. vi. 2. 

g John xii. 47, 


2 Cor. i. 14. 


Matt. xxv. 





* John v. 

31—34, 44, 
t Acts x. 42; xvii. 31 
t Rev. xxii. 12. 


22, 23,26, 27. Matt. xvi. 27. 


Rom. ii. 16. 2 Tim. iv. 1. 





the ungodly, and all the joyous anticipations of those | 


For as the Father | 


to hold forth the catholic verity which by this fami- | 


noted. The heart cannot easily rest, we think, in 


their nature—events which awaken an interest of | 


that it harmonises best with all the “ fearful lookings || 








“He commanded us” (said Peter to || 
Cornelius and his company) “to preach unto the | 
people, and to testify that it was He which was 


already quoted) “in the which He will judge the | 
world in righteousness by that Man whom He hath || 
ordained.” “God” (says the same apostle) “shall | 
judge the secrets of men by Jesus Christ, according || 
to my Gospel.” “I charge thee before God and the | 
Lord Jesus Christ, who shall judge the quick and the | 


among the last words of the last book of the Bible | 
are these words of the Lord Himself: “ And behold, | 


I come quickly, and my reward is with me, to give | 


What an august and beautiful erranqunetl is | 
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this! We are not left to conjecture the purpose of 
it, easy though that would have been. He who 
alone knows His Father’s mind tells us Himself that 
He has received “authority to execute judgment 
because He is the Son of man.” It is not merely 
that the Judge of men will thus, in the very process 
of judgment, become visible to men—though that is 
no unimportant object. But in their Judge, men 
|| will thus see One‘who' lived a human lifefamong men 
| as real and sensitive as their own, and who, having 
|| passed through all that tried and suffering humanity 
|| is subject to, without sin, has an experimental 
|| acquaintance and the fullest sympathy with all that 
they would be likely to think known only to them- 
|| selves. This, surely, is an arrangement fitted to 
inspire universal confidence in the tenderness and 
|| candour of the procedure, and in the impartiality and 
|| rectitude of the final awards. : 
But one essential condition of the possibility of 
|| such an arrangement must occur to every right 
|| thinking person. By no possibility can God give 
|| away His judicial functions. We might as well 
|| suppose Him to abdicate His Godhead; for judg- 
|| ment is of the essenfe of His moral government, and 
| that is inseparable from Himself. Nor can any 
| creature be conceived capable of assuming Divine 
| prerogatives, sitting on the eternal throne, and exer- 
| cising the functions of an absolute Judge of all man- 
| kind, even though God could devolve them upon 
| him. Think only what omniscience would be required 
| to have full before the view, and take cognisance of, 
| the whole life of one individual—embracing all his 
thoughts, words, and actions, with all the circum- 
| stances by which he was at every moment sur- 
| rounded, and all the motives by which he was in 
‘every case influenced. And think what Divine 
| wisdom, purity, and rectitude are needed to adjudicate 
| unerringly upon that one case. But when to this 
| we add the case of every other human being, not one 
| of which is identical at any time with that of any 
other, it must be clear as light—unless we are to 
obliterate the essential difference between the infinite 
and the finite, the ereature and the Creator, God and 
man—that no mere man, no mere ereature, however 
exalted, can be the Judge of men; and, therefore, 
that since the Man Christ Jesus is ordained to be the 
Judge of quick and dead, it follows, beyond all doubt, 
that He is so as being God manifest in the flesh. 
Yes, God has not abdicated His judicial functions in 
devolving them upon his only begotten, incarnate 
Son, For He is in the Father, and the Father in 
| Him, and he that hath seen Him hath seen the 
| Father. When He said so lovingly on earth, 
“Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
| laden, and I will give you rest”’—a thing which no 
| mortal ever dared to say before or since—He was not 
| Seeking to steal our hearts away from the living 
| God, to whom they alone belong, to a creature who 
| has no right to them. He was but wooing us thus 
| back to that blessed bosom of the Father in which 
| He lay from everlasting, that original and proper 


| home of the heart, from which it is our misery that 











— 





we were ever estranged. Even so, on the throne, 
the whole inspection and adjudication, while it will 
be marked by all the experimental tenderness and 
sympathy of the Man Christ Jesus, will at the same 
time be stamped with such Divine majesty and glory, 
authority.and power, wisdom and purity, as to make 
it manifest to all that, in His person, “ God is (still) 
Judge Himself.” 

4. The judgment will embrace the whole human 
Samily. 


All the reasons for a general judgment, whether | 


drawn from Nature or from Revelation, imply this; in- 
somuch that as soon as we begin to introduce excep- 


tions of this class and that, the reasons for such a | 


judgment at all appear questionable. Butif the Bible 
is to settle the question, all doubt is at an end; for 


its statements on this subject are as explicit as they | 
When Paul was announcing to the | 


are abundant. 
Athenians this coming judgment, he seems to have 


laboured to exclude all idea of exception, heaping up | 
in every clause of his statement the language of | 
strict universality. ‘And the times of this [heathen] | 
ignorance God winked at, but now commandeth al? | 


men everywhere to repent: Because He hath appointed 


adayinthewhich Hewill judge the world in righteous- | 
ness by that Man whom He hath ordained; whereof | 
He hath given assurance unto ali men, in that He | 
The same strict | 


hath raised him from the dead.” 
universality is held forth by him in his Epistles 
whenever he touches upon this subject. Thus, to the 


Romans: ‘‘ Who will render to every man according | 


to his works. To them who by patient continuance 
in well doing seek for glory,” &c., “eternal life : But 
unto them who obey unrighteousness, indignation 
and wrath upon every soul of man that doeth evil, of 
the Jew first and also of the Gentile, for there is no 
respect of persons with God. For as many as have 
sinned without law”’ (or without a written revelation) 
‘shall also perish without law ; and as many as have 
sinned in the law”’ (under a written revelation) ‘shall 
be judged by the law... in the day when God 
shall judge the secrets of men by Jesus Christ ac- 
cording to my Gospel.” The whole human family are 
here classed under two grand divisions—those within 
and those without the pale of Divine Revelation ; and 
the judgment of all who belong to either class is 
emphatically announced. To the Corinthians he 
says: “ For we must all appear before the judgment- 
seatof Christ, that every one may receive the things done 
in his body, according to that he hath done, whether 
it be good or bad.” Finally, to the Hebrews: “ It 
is appointed unto men once to die, but after this the 
judgment.” * Now, since all without exception die, so, 
by the same Divine appointment, are all without ex- 
ception to be judged. 

But the human race are ranged, with reference to 





the judgment, under two other great divisions—the | 


living and the dead. Three or four times, in speak- 


ing on the judgment, we have that remarkable | 


expression which has become to all Christendom a 





* Rom. ii. 6—9 11 12. 2 Cor. v. 10,11. 
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household word—“ the quick and the dead.” ‘Thus 
Peter to Cornelius: ‘“‘And He commanded us to 
preach unto the people, and to testify that it is He 
which was ordained of God to be the Judge of quick 
and dead ;” language which would seem to imply 
that this very phrase came from the lips of the Risen 
Saviour Himself, and was thenceforth caught up and 
repeated by his Apostles. Accordingly, in his first 
Epistle, we have it again : “ They (Gentiles) think it 
strange that ye run not with them to the same excess 
of riot, speaking evil of you ; who shall give account 
to Him that is ready to judge the quick and the 
dead.” And so Paul to Timothy: “I charge thee 
before God, and the Lord Jesus Christ, who shall 
judge the quick and the dead at His appearing and 
His kingdom.” * 

Thus does the Apostles’ Creed, when it says 
finally in our article— 


IV. 

“He shall come to judge the quick and the 
dead,” only employ the identical and familiar words 
of the New Testament. 

But here arises a question, to which a moment’s 
attention is necessary. Are we to understand by 
such language that “the quick” are to be judged 
separately altogether from “the dead”? —the one, 
underst»od to mean the righteous only, at the coming 
of the Lord; and the other a thousand years there- 
after, and understood to embrace the wicked only ? 
Never, surely, could such a question have arisen, 
but for the difficulty of otherwise reconciling 
certain undeniable truths with what is thought to be 
the only scriptural view of Christ’s Second Coming. 
With that view we desire, in this paper, as far as 
possible not to meddle. Our object is rather to illus- 
trate the great catholic verities of the Christian 
faith which are common to all Christians. We shall 
therefore simply quote one or two passages first, 
which scem to us to set the question of any such 
division of the judgment at rest; and then take up 
in detail the two longest and most circumstantial 
accounts of the judgment of the living and of the 
dead in the New Testament. 

One general remark, however, must here be made 
As the Bible does not arrange Divine truth in pro- 
positions, embracing every feature of any truth, we 
are not to wonder that in most places only those 
features of a truth are brought out which the occa- 
sion called for; and we shall fall into great error on 
many points, if we conclude from the absence of any 
one feature of a truth in certain places that that 
feature does not belong toit Sometimes, for example, 
the case of the hearers of the Gospel is alone referred 
to, in speaking of the judgment, because with them 
alone the writer or speaker was dealing at the 
moment’; but we are not from this to conclude that 
they only will stand before the judgment-seat of 


conclude from this, in the one case that the living 
only will be judged, nor only the dead in the other 


case. Scripture must in all such cases be compared 
with Scripture; just as the whole of any writer’s 
statements on one subject areto be compared, if we 
would not infer from his language what he never 
intended, and perhaps the very reverse of what he 
meant to convey. Keeping this general remark in 
view, let the following passages speak for themselves, 
“ Who shall judge the quick and the dead, at His 
appearing and His kingdom ;” “Who is ready to 
judge the quick and the dead.” So much for the 
presence of living and dead at the one judgment-seat 
of Christ Then, as to the presence of righteous 
and wicked at the same tribunal, the following pas- 
sages ought surely to suffice. ‘‘ Whosoever shall 
confess me before men, him will I also confess before 
my Father which is in heaven But whosoever shall 
deny me before men, him will I also deny before my 
Father which is in heaven’’—or (as this last act of 
the judgment is more fully expressed in Mark), “of 
him shall the Son of man be ashamed when He | 
cometh in the glory of His Father with the holy 
angels.” ‘ Behold I come quickly, and my reward | 
is with me, to give every man according as his work 
shall be.” ‘The Son of man shall send forth His 
angels, and they shall gather out of His kingdom | 
all things that offend and them that do iniquity, and | 
shall cast them into a furnace of fire ; there shall be | 
wailing and gnashing of teeth. Then * shall the | 
righteous shine forth in the kingdom of their 
Father.” “The hour is coming, in the which | 
all that are in the grave shall hear His voice, and shall | 
come forth ; they that have done good unto the re- 
surrection of life, and they that have done evil unto 

the resurrection of damnation.” t The simultaneous | 
resurrection of all the dead is here expressed as clearly | 
as language could do it; but there is another | 
thing quite as unequivocally expressed here, and of 

even more importance to four purpose—the judgment 

of righteous and wicked together, at one and the same | 
tribunal, and as the immediate and fitting sequel of 
their resurrection If this is not clearly the import 
of our Lord’s words, how can we be certain of the | 
meaning of anything that He says, or even of any 
language whatever? The judgment of the one class 
may, indeed, take precedence of that of the other; 
we" learn, in fact, that the righteous will—as we 
might have presumed—be judged first But this 
will be merely such a priority as takes place during 
the sitting of one assize among men, when different 
cases require to be tried separately. One more | 
passage on this point must suflice: “It is a righteous 
thing with God to recompense tribulation to them | 
that trouble you, and to you who are troubled rest 
with us, when the Lord Jesus shall be revealed” (liter | 
ally, “at the revelation of the Lord Jesus”) “from | 
heaven with his mighty angels, in flaming fire, tabing | 











Christ. Sometimes only the living are spoken of, 





* Acts x. 42. 1 Peteriv.5. 2 Tim. iv. 1. 








and sometimes the dead only ; but neither are we to | 
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vengeance on them that know not God, and that obey 
not the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, when He 
shall come to be glorified in His saints, and to be 
admired in all them that believed * (because our 
testimony among you was believed) im that day.” + 
Surely, if language have any meaning, the simulta- 
neous infliction of vengeance against the enemies of 
the Gospel, and the introduction of the troubled 
church into their final rest—and both at the revela- 
tion of the Lord Jesus from heaven—is here written 
as with a sunbeam. 

But it is time to come, as proposed, to the two 
bright accounts which we have of the judgment, in 
detail, of the living first, and then of the dead. 

And first, The judgment of the living. This we have 
from the lips of the Judge Himself, and in language 
of which it is enough to say that it is all worthy of 
the scene which it describes. 4 


“When the Son of man shall come in his glory, and all 
the holy angels with him, then shall he sit upon the throne 
of his glory: and before him shall be gathered all nations: 
and he shall separate them one from another, as a shepherd 
divideth his sheep from the goats: and he shall set the 
sheep on his right hand, but the goats on the left. Then 
shall: the King say unto them on his right hand, Come, ye 
blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for 

ou from the foundation of the world: for I was an 
Ganges, and ye gave me meat: I was thirsty, and ye 
gave me drink: I was a stranger, and ye took me in: 
naked, and ye clothed me: I was sick, and ye visited me: 
I was in prison, and ye came unto me. Then shall the 
righteous answer him, saying, Lord, when saw we thee an 
| hungered, and fed thee? or thirsty and gave thee drink? 
When saw we thee a stranger, and took thee in? or naked, 
and clothed thee? Or when saw we thee sick, or in prison, 
and came unto thee? And the King shall answerand say 
unto them, Verily I say unto you, inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me. Then shall he say also unto them on 
the left hand, Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting 
fire, prepared for the devil and his angels: for I was arn 
hungered, and ye gave me no meat: I was thirsty, and ye 
gave me no drink: I was a stranger, and ye took me not 
in: naked, and ye clothed me not: sick, and in prison, and 
ye visited me not. Then shall they also answer him, 
saying, Lord, when saw we thee an hungered, or athirst, or 
a stranger, or naked, or sick, or in prison, and did not 
minister unto thee? Then shall he answer them, saying, 
Verily I say unto you, inasmuch as ye did it not to one of 
the least of these, ye did it not tome. And these shall go 
away into everlasting punishment: but the righteous into 
life eternal.” t 


Here we must remind our readers of the remark 
we made on the method of Scripture—to present what- 
ever subject comes up, not in all its aspects, but, for 
|| the most part, only in that particular aspect or 
|| aspects which the occasion required. Thus, in the 
|| parable of the virgins, though the bridegroom and 
| the marriage are expressly mentioned, the bride 
|| 18 not there at all, because the one thing in view was 
|| the prepared or unprepared attitude of the expect- 
|| ants of the bridegroom § For a similar reason the 
|| bride is absent*from the parable of the marriage-sup- 
|| Per.|| Again, when resurrection to life is the sub- 
ject treated of, the wicked are not so much as alluded 














| * The true reading here is the aorist—rots morevoacw. 
2 Thess i 6— 10, ¢ Matt. xxv. 31—46. 
| § Matt. xxv. 1—13, | Matt. xxii. 1—14. 








to, because they rise not to “ /ife”’ (in the Scripture 
sense of that term), but to “damnation.’”* But as 
it would be absurd to conclude from the one set of 
passages that the marriage-supper of the Lamb will 
take place without the presence of the bride, so it 
would be a great mistake to infer, from the other set 
of passages, that the wicked will either never undergo 
any resurrection at all—as the old advocates of the 
annihilation of the wicked actually reasoned—or, with 
others in the present day, that they will not rise at 
the same time with the righteous, but lie in their 
graves during the whole millennial reign, rising 
only to a peculiar judgment of their own at the end 
of the thousand years. On the same principle— 
coming to the judgment described here by the Judge 
Himself—we are not to conclude that it is a judg- 
ment of the living only, merely because they only are 
in this scene. Nor when our Lord here represents 
the judgment as turning exclusively on the treatment 
that men give to himself in the persons of His poor 
and persecuted members upon earth—and speaks of 
condemnation as following, not on positive injury 
inflicted, but on simple neglect—would it be reason- 
able to conclude that nothing else than this would 
be brought up for judgment, and be laid to the 
charge of any of the ungodly. Well, on the same 
obvious principle, we must hold it to be altogether 


unreasonable to conclude that the judgment here | 


described is a judgment exclusively on Christendom 
—or those who have had the opportunity of behaving 
well or ill towards Christ in the persons of his people 
—merely because that is the only thing in the 
judgment of the great day which is here depicted. 
With these explanations, which we have deemed 
necessary on account of the extremely narrow, and 
we must add frigid sense put upon our Lord’s grand 
description of the judgment by modern theorists, 
let us glance as briefly as possible at its details. 
Passing by the majestic description, in the first 
three verses, of the Son'of man, in all His personal 
and angelic glory, sitting down upon the throne of 
His glory, gathering before Him all nations, sepa- 
rating them into two great classes, and placing the 
one on His right hand and the other on His left, let 
us hear what follows: “Then shall the King say 
unto them on His right hand.” Magnificent title 
this, which the Lord Jesus here for the first and 
only time (save in parabolical language) gives to 
Himself, and that on the verge of His deepest humi- 
liation! But it is to intimate that when this time 
comes He will put on all His regal majesty. ‘“‘Come”’ 
—the same sweet wordt with which He had so long 
invited all the weary and heavy laden to come unto 
Him for rest: now it is addressed exclusively to 
such as have come and found rest; and it is still 
“Come,” and for “rest,” but rest in a higher 
style and a brighter region—‘‘ Come, ye blessed of 
my Father, inherit the kinglom,’’ &c. “ For I was 
an hungered, and ye gave me meat,” &c. Then shall 
the righteous answer Him, saying, “‘ Lord, when saw 





* 1 Cor. xv., &e. t Acire. 
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we thee an hungered, and fed thee?” &c. And the 
King shall answer and say unto them, “ Verily, I 
gay unto you, inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto Me.” Astonishing dialogue this 
between the King, from the throne of His glory, 
and His poor wondering people! ‘An hungered, 
and gave Thee meat? Not we; we never did 
that, Lord; we were born out of due time, and 
never enjoyed the privilege of ministering unto 
|| Thee.” ‘But ye did it to these My brethren, now 
by you, when cast upon your love on earth below.’ 
|| «Truth, Lord; but was that doing it to thee? Thy 
|| mame on earth was indeed dear to us, and we thought 
|| it an honour too great even to suffer shame for it. 
When among the destitute and distressed we dis- 
cerned any of the household of faith, we will not 
deny that our hearts leapt within us at the dis- 
covery; and when their knock came to our dwell- 
ing, “our bowels were moved,” as though “ our 
Beloved Himself had put in His hand by the hole 
of the door.’ Sweet was the fellowship we had 
with them, as if ‘‘entertaining angels unawares ;” 
all difference between giver and receiver somehow 
melted away under the beams of that love of Thine 
which knit us together; nay, rather, as they left us 
with gratitude for our poor givings, we seemed the 
debtors, not they. But, Lord, were we all that time 
in company with Thee?’ ‘Yes,’ replies the King. 
* That scene was all with Me—Me in the disguise of 
|| My poor ones. The door shut against me by others 
was opened by you—“ Ye took Me in.” Appre- 
|| hended and imprisoned by the enemies of the truth, 
ye whom the truth had made free sought Me out 
|| diligently and found Me; visiting Me in My lonely 
|| cell at the risk of your own lives, and cheering My 
|| solitude. Ye gave Me a coat, for I shivered; and 
then I felt warm (naked, and ye clothed Me”). 
With cups of cold water ye moistened My parched 
lips, and when famished with hunger ye supplied 
Me with crusts, and My spirit revived—“Yx pip 
rr unto Mz.”’ ‘What thoughts crowd upon us as we 
listen to such a description of the Last Judgment! 
In the light of this view of the heavenly dialogue, 
how bald and repulsive does it appear to represent it 
as a dialogue between Christ and heathens, who 
never of course felt, or could feel, any stirrings of 
|| His love in their hearts! To us it seems a poor, 

superficial objection to the ordinary view of the 
passage—which supposes it to be between Christ and 
Chwistians—that- Christians could never be supposed 
to ask such questions as are here addressed to Christ. 
The surprise here expressed is not at their being told 
that they acted from love to Christ, but that Christ 
Himself was the Personal Object of all that they did to 
|| others, out of leve to Him—that they had found 
|| Him hungry, and supplied Him with food; thirsty, 
| amd slaked His thirst; naked and shivering, and 
covered Him with warm clothing; paid Him visits 
when He was lying in prison, and sat by his bedside 
|| when laid down with sickness. Say not, What 
| Shristian does not know all this, and could feet 


. everlasting punishment; but the righteous into life || 





surprise at being told it? 
that he should not be astonished, and almost doubt 
his own ears, to hear such a version of his own poor | 
deeds upon earth from the lips of the Judge Him- | 
self? Which of us could imagine those glorified || 
lips addressing himself from amidst the splendours of | 
the Throne, “ Thou didst it unto Mz,” and not be | 
overwhelmed, and scarce able to believe it real? | 
The opposite of all this, in the case of those on | 
the left hand, requires no comment; but here the || 
claims of the once despised Son of man to the! 
homage of the hearts of men, and every office of love 
to the least of His disciples for His sake, are not less || 
peremptorily asserted than in the former case, || 
“Ye did thus and thus unto Me—Come, ye blessed : 
Ye did it not to Me—Depart from Me, ye cursed!” || 
As if the blissful or blighted eternity of every indi- 
vidual of both classes would turn upon his treatment 
of Him upon earth. And what a word is that: || 
“Depart from Me,”’ as if all heaven would consist in || 
being with Him—all hell in separation from Him! || 
In that “Me” lies an emphasis, the nature and || 
strength of which we shall never fully know till the || 
scene itself, with its awful issues, shall arrive. But || 
what a comment does it furnish on those words || 
already quoted: “The Father hath committed all || 
judgment unto the Son, that all men should honour 
the Son even as they honour the Father.”, And || 
now for the issues: “ And these shall go away into || 


eternal.”’ On this we shall merely remark, that if 
these words, expressly intended to teach the final || 
issues of the judgment—the duration of future bliss || 
and future woe, personal and conscious—do not pro- 
claim them to be both alike unending, no words 
whatever could have done so, even supposing our 
Lord meant to teach this. And shall we venture, on 
the strength of our own notions of what is just or 
worthy of God, to tamper with His teaching, of 
whom the Father hath said, “This is my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased, Hzan Him?” 

Our exhausted space will not admit of any 
lengthened remarks on— 

Second, The judgment of the dead, as described in 
detail in the following grand passage of the con- | 
cluding book of the Bible :— 


“ And I saw a great white throne, and him that sat on 
it, from whose face the earth and the heaven fied away, 
and there was found no place for them. And I saw the 
dead, the great and the small,* stand before the throne ;* 
and books were opened; and another book was opened, 
which is the book of life; and the dead were judged out 
of those things which were written in the books, according 
to their works. And the sea gave up the dead which were 
in it; and death and hades gave up the dead which were 
in them; and they were judged every man according 
to their works. And death and hades were cast into the 
lake of fire. This is the second death, the lake of fire.* |' 
And whosoever was not found written in the book of life 
was cast into the lake of fire.” T 


If ever a simultaneous and universal resurrection | 
was expressed, or if language is capable of expressing 





* We follow here what appears to be the true text. 


t Rey. xx. 11—15 
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it, surely we have it here. And yet there are those 
who limit it to the wicked dead , because, according to 
|| their theory of the Second Advent, ai/7 the righteous 
having been disposed of and received into glory a 
‘thousand years before this scene is supposed to occur, 
they have no other than wicked dead to bring up 
now for judgment. On this point it would be un- 
| suitable to say one word here, as our object, we must 
| repeat, is not controversy with Christians beloved in 
the Lord; and if we have adverted to it at all, it is 
| but to protest against what would strip this august 
] scene of that breadth and majesty which seem to us 
|| go manifestly stamped upon it. 
|| The throne beheld in vision was “ great,” arrest- 
ing the gaze of the myriads of Adam’s family spread 
|| out before it, as the spot whence are to issue their 
|| eternal destinies. It was “ white,” denoting the 
|| stainlessness and lustre of its decisions—unspotted by 
|| the least caprice, the least crookedness, the least 
| partiality, the least mistake ; resplendent in rectitude, 
|| commanding universal assent. ‘ And) I saw Him 
|| that sat in it.” He was seen; and so, although 
|| “God is judge Himself,” it is in the person of the 
} Son that He sits down in the judgment throne. But 
|| in what lustre is the Son now arrayed—“ from whose 
| face the earth and the heaven fled away, and there 
| was found no place for them!” Asif the heavens 
|| and the earth would be chased away by the very look 
|| of the Judge. ‘“‘ And I saw the dead, the great and 
|| the small, stand before the throne.’”’ We shall not, 
|| indeed, “all sleep, but we shall all be changed”— 
from a mortal and corruptible to an immortal and 
\| incorruptible state. “In a moment, in the twinkling 
|| of an eye, at the last trump,” will the living undergo 
|| a transformation, equivalent to death and resurrec- 
|| tion, atonce; and thusmayit be said, with strict truth, 
|| that “in Adam all die,” and that “the dead, the great 
'| and the small,” here summoned before the throne, are 
|all mankind. And as if to convey this more em- 
phatically, it is added, “‘ And the sea gave up the dead 
which were in it, and death” (the repositories of the 
| dead body) “and hades” (the world of disembodied 
| Spirits) “gave up the dead which were in them ”— 
| each rendering back its proper tenants, to be re- 
| united into one person for ever. From the throne 
and the parties at the bar, the seer next comes to 
| the judgment itself. “Books were opened”—the 
| Tecords, on the one hand, of all the deeds done in the 
body, with every secret thing, whether good or bad; 
| and on the other, of the records of law and duty 
| under which men have been placed, of the oppor- 
tunities which they have enjoyed, and of all the 
circumstances by which they have been surrounded— 
according to which the life and character of each 
Will have to be decided. “ And the dead were judged 
| Out of those things which were written in the 


books.” But “another book was opened, which is 
| the book of life.” This is not a book either of 
| action 


s or of Jaws, but exclusively of names ; for it is 
| said, “ Whosoever was not found written in the book 
of life was cast into the lake of fire” Accordingly, 
| m another chapter of this book we read, “And all 
! 





written in the book of life ;”* and so in a subse- 
quent chapter.t Hence this book. was not used at 
all till the judgment was pronounced out of the other | 
“books.” For what purpose, then, is it now opened? | | 
Plainly, to compare the results arrived at, in each || 
case, according to strict evidence of the life they led | 
here below, with the names of those destined to | 
eternal life, which had been enrolled “from the 
foundation of the world in the book of life of the 
Lamb slain ;” $ and thus to proclaim, with awful dis- 
tinctness, that “known unto God are all His works 
from the beginning of the world,” and that “ the 
foundation of God standeth sure, having this seal, 
The Lord knoweth them that are His.”§ “And 
death” (the extinction of the bodily life) “and 
hades” (the soul’s separation from the body) “shall | 
be cast into the lake of fire:—a sublime and singu- || 
larly bold way of saying that “ Dear r1szLr sHALL || 
piz.” ‘*And whosoever was not found written 
in the book of life was cast into the lake of fire: 
This is the second death, the lake of fire.” We 
shall not comment upon this, but leave it to make | 
its own impression. ~ 
What next? “From whose face” (says the seer) | 
‘‘the earth and the heaven fled away, and there was | 
found no place for them.’’ ‘This, however, is mani- | 
festly but the result, in a passing word, of the whole 
transactions of this judgment day ; and it is intro- 
duced, at the very opening of the description, merely 
to impress upon the reader by this single touch the 
awful majesty and resistless authority of Him who | 
will sit down in that throne, when “ from His face” | 
—as if it would need but one look when the fitting 
moment came—“ the earth and the heaven shall flee 
away, and there shall be found no place for them.” 
The detail, however, of all this we have in a special 
chapter, from the pen of the Apostle of the circumci- | 
sion, || into the particulars of which we cannot and 
need not here enter. “ But,” says the apocalyptical 
seer, “I saw” (after this) “a new heaven and a new 
earth, for the first heaven and the first earth were | 
passed away.” And so says Peter: “ Nevertheless 
we, according to His promise, look for new heavens 
and a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness.” | 
Yes, and there the “Lamb in the midst of the | 
Throne”—instead of disappearing from the stage, | 
and leaving His redeemed to know Him as such no || 
more—* shall feed them and lead them to living || 
fountains of waters, and God shall wipe away all || 
tears from their eyes.” It is true that “then cometh || 
the end, when He shall have delivered up the king- {| 
dom to God, even the Father—that God may be all || 
in all.” But whatever may be meant by that | 
mysterious intimation, “the pure river of the water || 
of life, clear as crystal, will” (still) “ proceed out of || 
the throne of God and of the Lamb.” In his mediatorial || 
merit, as the Lamb that was slain, Christ will be for | 


* Ch. xiii. 8. t Ch. xvii. 8. | 
t So the words of ch. xiii. 8 are to be understood, as is 
plain from the other passage, ch. xvii. 8. 





shall worship the beast, whose names were not || 








§ Acts xv. 18. 2 Tim. ii. 19. 


| 2 Peter iii. 


























|| and for ever.” 
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ever recognised ; nor can that song ever die away 
from the lips of His ransomed Church, “ Unto Him 
that loved us and washed us from our sins in His own 
blood, and made us kings and priests unto God and 
His Father, to Him be glory and dominion for ever 
And His mediatorial Person will be 
the eternal Seat of Divine manifestation, the Medium 
of communication between the invisible God and all 
heaven, and the very Pillar of the eternal system. 
“He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father.” Never 
a benignant look, never a gracious communication 
from the throne, will reach the citizens of the New 
Jerusalem, but it will pass through and proceed from 
His manifested Person; never a grateful feeling, 
never a willing service, shall go up from them, in 
return, to the blessed God, but it shall pass through 
Him, “in whom shall be seen dwelling all the 
fulness of the Godhead bodily.” In Him will be 


found “gathered together all things in one, both 
which arein heaven and which are on earth, even in 
Him by whom all things are reconciled, whether 
| they be things in earth or things in heaven.”* At 





* Eph. i. 10. Col. i. 20. 





the head of this magnificent system of new creation 
shall sit the Virgin-born, crucified, dead, and buried, 
but now risen, ascended, and enthroned One, the 
life of all its activities and of all its felicities, and the 
very prop of its being—“ seeing of the travail of His 
soul, and satisfied,” resting and refreshed. 





All this it was not necessary, nor would it have | 
been fitting, to embody in detail, in the Apostles’ 
Creed, nor indeed in any written creed. In that | 


briefest possible summary of the successive stages of | 


the Redeemer’s history, as the Incarnate Son of God, | 
it was enough to say, after His Session at the right 
hand of God the Father Almighty— | 

‘* From thence He shall come to judge the quick and the | 
dead.” 

But, in attempting to fill up the outline of this 
glorious article, so far as our space admitted, we 
have expressed, we fully believe, only “tue Crezpor | 
CuRIsTENDOM ;”’ and we have now but affectionately 
to desire for all our readers that they and we may | 
“in that day ”’ be ‘‘ found of Him in peace without 
spot and blameless.” 

DAVID BROWN. 





A JOURNEY IN THE SERVICE OF SCIENCE: 


BEING A DESCRIPTION OF THE PHENOMENA OF A TOTAL SOLAR ECLIPSE, CHIEFLY AS | 
OBSERVED AT GUJULI, IN SPAIN, ON JULY 18, 1860, 


FIRST PAPER. 


“ CrrtTaInty this surpasses Niagara.” ‘“ When 
will it occur again? I would go to the world’s-end 
to see it once more.”” These were the first greetings 
of two friends who met within half an hour after the 
termination of the great total eclipse of the sun 
which they had just witnessed in July, 1860, from 
two neighbouring stations on the Spanish Pyrennees. 
Yet, out of the many thousand readers of Goop 
Worps, there are perhaps very few who have not 
seen, and that without astonishment, what they be- 
lieve to have been an eclipse of the sun. An 
eclipse, that is to say, a partial eclipse of the sun, no 
doubt most persons have seen, yet the phenomena 
did not strike them as remarkable ; there was a little 
gloom, and a slight sensation of coldness in the air, 
and there were unusual forms in the shadows of 
things, and—this was all. Buta total eclipse of the 
sun has probably not been scen, nor ever will be 
seen, by as many as twenty out of all our readers. 


| Nevertheless, if we shall succeed in conveying an 


adequate impression of the phenomena which occur 


|| during what is termed the totality, there will be but 


few who would be unwilling, if it were possible, to 


1| ‘ : : 
| take a journey even to the antipodes to witness a 
|| succession of physical appearances, which for strange- 


ness, suddenness, awfulness, and majestic beauty, 
surpass, as our friend not unreasonably said, even the 


| stupendous scenes of Niagara. 


The truth is, that only five or six total eclipses are 
recorded to have been observed within the limits of 
Europe during the last century, and of these two 
only have been described with a completeness and 
intelligence worthy of the beauty and importance of | 
the phenomena disclosed. Since 1715 not one has 
been visible in the neighbourhood of London. But, | 
independently of the rareness of their occurrence, 
there is a combination of briefness of duration with | 
rapidity of succession in the phenomena themselves 
almost overwhelming ; less than eight minutes being 
the extreme limit of their visibility; indeed, what | 
we shall endeavour to describe transpired in somes | 
what less than the half of that time. And then it | 
is necessary beforehand to have a clear conception 
of what to expect and what to look for; and, lastly, 
for the minutcr and less grand, but not less interesting, 
phenomena, there is that education of the eye which 
is just as necessary for the observation of physical 
facts as it is for the due appreciation of works of 
art and of xsthetie beauty. 

Without entering upon any deeply scientific con 
siderations, the reader, by the exercise of a little 
ordinary thought, may readily understand most of 
the reasons why total eclipses of the sun are of neces 
sity very rare in any specified locality even of con 
siderable extent. First of all, it is necessary for him 








to bear in mind that, owing to the relative dimen 
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sions and distances of the orbs themselves, the sun 
and the full moon appear to a spectator on the 
earth’s surface, sometimes exactly, and at all times 
nearly, of the same size. The distance of the meon 
from the earth varies considerably, that of the sun 
varies relatively very much less; consequently, while 
the sun retains, to an unscientific spectator, sensibly 
the same diameter, the apparent size of the moon 
perceptibly changes. The amount of this variation 
is such, that the diameter of the moon, when farthest 
from us, appears to be about nine-tenths of the appa- 
rent size when it is nearest. "We here and elsewhere 
purposely speak without astronomical exactness, in 
order not to confuse the reader with numerical de- 
tails, which would leave no precise impression upon 
his mind. 

From this cause then, namely, the varying dis- 
tance of the moon from the earth, it follows that if 
the centres of the sun and moon at any time came 
together into the line of a spectator’s sight, the moon 
might either exactly fit the sun, or it might more or less 
overlap the sun, or it might leave a bright little ring 
of the sun uncovered. In the two former cases there 
would, to the spectator, be a total, and in the latter 
case, an annular, eclipse of the sun. But then it 
|| happens very rarely indeed that the centres of the 
'| sun and the moon can come together exactly into the 
|| line of sight at any one place on the earth’s surface ; 
and even if they did, the moon is so comparatively 
near to us, and the apparent fitting of the sun by the 
'| moon is in general so nearly exact, that if the 
observer were to move a few miles from his post, it 
might easily happen that he would get a peep of 
|| some little portion of the bright sun sideways behind 
the moon; and to Aim the totality of the eclipse, and 
with that all the wonders of the eclipse, would then 
|| be destroyed. In the course of our remarks we shall 
have occasion to describe how we ourselves, while 
|| involved in the darkness of a totality, could and did 
|| plainly see a succession of places at the distance of a 
|| few miles from us still accessible to a partial shining 
of the sun’s rays. These considerations, from astro- 
nomical grounds, may perhaps be sufficient for the 
| general reader to understand the main reasons of the 
|| infrequency of a total solar eclipse, and also why, when 
|| such a phenomenon does occur, it will be total over but 
|| 4 comparatively small portion of the earth’s surface. 
It is essential also for him to bear in mind, that so 














features of a total solar eclipse cannot be disclosed. 
Indeed, it is not many years since nine hundred and 
|| Rinety-seven parts out of a thousand of the sun’s face 
were eclipsed to the inhabitants of the central parts 
of England, and yet even in the very few favoured 
|| Spots where unfriendly clouds did not interpose to 
|| Prevent all observation, no phenomena of any great 
|| interest were discernible. Hundreds upon hundreds 
of spectators flocked from all quarters to localities 
Which were pronounced favourable for the sight, but 
| Mi experienced habitud (if there be such) would pro- 
bably have stayed at his own heme. 
VITI—48 
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The circumstance which in recent times gave the 
first impulse to the more careful observation of the | 
phenomena of a total solar eclipse occurred about 
thirty years ago, and was as follows. The late Mr. 
Francis Baily, then President of the Royal Astrono- 
mical Society, and to whom the cultivation of astro- 
nomical science by amateurs in England is so deeply 
and permanently indebted, was induced to take a 
journey to Jedburgh, in the south of Scotland, from 
the neighbourhood of which town it was calculated 
that an annular eclipse of the sun would be visible on 
May 15, 1836. In those days Astronomers Royal and 
Superintendents of the Nautical Almanack did not 
impose upon themselves, as they do now, the duty of 
furnishing the scientific world with accurate, elabo- | 
rate, and discreet accounts of the paths and all other | 
important circumstances of solar eclipses, and Mr. 
Baily seems to have been left to complete much of | 
the necessary work for himself. He took with him 
to Jedburgh a telescope of considerable dimensions 
for those days of inferior glass, constructed by Dol- 
lond, and we may therefore presume it to have been | 
excellent of its kind—for such a man as Baily was | 
worthy of the best efforts of even such an artist as | 
Dollond. We make this remark because, from the 
peculiarity of the observations made by Mr. Baily | 
with this telescope, the accurate performance of the 
instrument has been, as we think on no sufli- 
cient grounds, called into question in some high | 
quarters. 

On this occasion Mr. Baily had observed a pheno- 
menon which it seems, up to that day, had not been 
seen, and since that day has rarely been observed, 
exactly in the manner, and up to the measure, of the | 
way in which that astronomer has described it. 
Those who are curious in such things will find the 
original and most interesting account, with many 
details, in one of the volumes of the Transactions 
of the Astronomical Society. Mr. Baily says: “I 
saw a row of lucid points, like a row of bright beads, 
irregular in size, and distant from each other, suddenly 
formed round that part of the circumference of the moon 
which was about to enter, or had just entered on the 
sun’s disc.’ That is, these bead-like appearances 
were formed just before the entire body of the moon 
intercepted the greater part of the sun’s light, and | 
just as the annularity of the eclipse was on the point 
of being completed. The formation of these luminous 
beads, Mr. Baily goes on to say, “ was rapid, like as 
if caused by the ignition of a fine train of gunpowder, 
as the moon pursued her eourse over the sun’s disc. | 
The dark intervening spaces were sketched out isto | 
long, black, thick, parallel lines joining the limbs of 
the sun and moon, when all at once they suddenly | 
gave way,” and the beads disappeared. The whole | 
phenomenon occupied about six or eight seconds. 

There can be no doubt that the singularity and un- 
expectedness of this phenomenon excited considerable 
impatience in the minds of astronomers to observe | 
so remarkable an effect, though, at the same time, 
some doubt was thrown upon the performance of the 
telescope employed. The reader probably is aware 
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that the surface of the moon is, in many parts 
of it, thickly studded with groups and ranges 
of lofty volcanic hills, the appearance of which 
very closely resembles that of Vesuvius or of the 
Campi Phlegrei in the neighbourhood of Naples, 
| or the long line of extinct voleanos in Auvergne, and 
| on the southern side of the Cevennes in France. A 
| picture of the one would give a not inadequate con- 
| ception of the other. This then being the case with 
| the moon, it is by no means an uncommon thing to 
| see her black contour in her stately and half-mys- 
terious march across the bright face of the sun, 
| somewhat irregular and jagged; but, although the 
configuration of the moon’s surface is now perhaps 
| better known than that of the interior of Africa, we 
|| believe that no range of lofty hills exists on our satel- 
lite such as could produce the phenomenon of the 
| bright beads, as described by Mr. Baily. However, 
| be these beads what they may, and however caused, 
| it is quite certain that this fortunate observation ex- 
cited the attention of astronomers to the more careful 
| scrutiny of solar eclipses in future. We shall only 
add, that on the occasion of this annular eclipse at 
Jedburgh the light which emanated from the thin, 
thread-like, luminous, uneclipsed ring of the sun was 
quite sufficient to obliterate, or prevent all those grand, 
and, it may be said, almost terrible phenomena which 
in due course we shall have occasion to describe as 
| accompanying an eclipse in its fotality. Mr. Baily 
| remarks that the light resembled that which is seen 
| when the sun shines through a morning mist, the 
| annularity lasting for nearly four minutes and a half. 
The thermometer fell three or four degrees. Two 
| minutes before the annulus was formed Venus became 
| visible. Gunpowder could not be fired when the 
| heat from the uneclipsed annulus was concentrated 
upon it by a burning lens of three inches in diame- 
ter. Notwithstanding the partial gloom, the birds 
continued in full song, and a cock persisted to crow 
| with all its might. Very different, as we shall see, 
were the effects at our station at Gujuli in 1860. 

Six years elapsed before an opportunity presented 
itself to European astronomers for the re-examina- 
tion of the strange appearances observed by Mr. 
Baily ; and this was afforded by the occurrence of a 
solar eclipse visible throughout the north of Italy, 
and over a portion of Germany. On this occasion it 
was fortunately not annular, but total. Mr. Baily 
posted himself at Pavia, and the present Astronomer 
Royal, Mr. Airy, selected for his place of observation 
the summit of the well-known Superga in the neigh- 
bourhood of Turin. ‘This eclipse occurred on the 
8th July, 1842. 

Mr. Baily took with him the same instrument 
which had disclosed to him the beads at Jedburgh. 
| Again he saw the same phenomenon, just at the mo- 
| ment when the black moon was on the point of 
| extinguishing the light of the bright sun. The sun 
| went out, as it were, not as an exquisitely thin and 
| beautiful crescent, but in the form of a few brilliant, 
| detached, luminous beads; on this occasion, how- 
| Gver, the interstitial black lines, which at Jedburgh 
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and moon, did not appear. 
Warned by his own experience, and by the record | 
how a century before, and on an occasion similar to 
the present, Roger Cotes, the friend of Newton, had 
complained of being “opprest by overmuch com. | 
pany,”’* Mr. Baily had requested to be left alone in |! 
one of the rooms of the University of Pavia. To his || 
infinite astonishment, while watching the disappear. | 
ance of the beads, he found his voluntary solitude | 
suddenly broken by a tremendous burst of applause | 
proceeding from the streets below, and, on taking | 
his eye for a moment away from the telescope, he | 
was himself “ electrified by one of the most brilliant | 
and splendid phenomenon that can be imagined.” He 
had expected to see round the dark moon, which now | 
completely concealed the sun, nothing beyond some- | 
thing analogous to what he had seen at Jedburgh in | 
1836, viz., a narrow, circular band or riband of light, | 
of no great brilliancy or extent. But he had not | 
sufficiently estimated the effect of the still remaining | 
light which emanated from the narrow, luminous | 
ring of the annular eclipse at Jedburgh, in obliterat- | 
ing phenomena which, but for this residuary light, | 
might have displayed themselves with far greater | 
intensity. The unexpected phenomenon which had | 


had united the closely contiguous edges of the sun 
} 


excited the applause in the streets of Pavia, and 
which the more calm astronomer confesses electrified | 
himself in his solitude above, was nothing less than | 
the sudden outburst of a crown of light surrounding | 
the dark orb of the moon. Its breadth extended fully | 
to that of one-half of the moon’s diameter ; the colour | 
of the light was neither pearly, nor yellow, nor red, 
but of a pure white, and it seemed divided into rays. | 
In some respects it seemed inimitable by any artifi- | 
cial contrivance, but it bore some resemblance to the 
“ Aureole”’ or “Glory,” which in pictures is painted 
round the heads of the saints. We can fully appre- 
ciate the expression of Mr. Baily’s surprise, that so 
obvious, sudden, and magnificent a phenomenon had 
not been adequately described in any previous ac- | 
count of a total solar eclipse. 
But this sudden outburst of a luminous corona 
round the dark orb of the moon was not the only 
unexpected phenomenon which the astronomer saW, 
or at all events now noticed, for the first time.t From | 
the dark body of the moon, or it might be from the | 
now obscure photosphere of the sun behind it, there | 
darted forth into the corona three luminous protuber- | 
ances, or tongues, as it were, of coloured flame ; their | 
colour was red, tinged with purple, or peach blossom, | 
or perhaps more nearly resembling that celestial | 
tint which sometimes reposes impatiently upon the | 
snowy tops of the Alps at sunset. 
These mysterious tongues of coloured flame ¢x- | 











* See Philosophical Transactions for 1715. | 

t+ In Motte’s Abridgment of the dio Se Trans- 
actions, vol. i., page 268, the curious reader may 
that Captain Stannyan, at Berne, in 1706, observed “¢ | 
blood-red streak of light” in the corona, and that Halley | 
anticipated the observation of something like « Baily’ | 
beads” in the next total eclipse of 1715. See pages 272, 
273, of Motte’s Abridgment 
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tended into the corona through a space estimated at 
| about one-twentieth of the moon's diameter ; hence, if 
| they belong to the sun they must have had one 
dimension of at least from thirty to fifty thousand 
miles! If they belong to the moon this magnitude 
| would be reduced to perhaps eighty, or it may be, 
| a hundred miles; we speak purposely in a loose ap- 
| proximation. We shall see in the sequel that modern 
| astronomy has settled wiere they are, but not what 
| they are; yet we are not without a reasonable hope 
| that through observation made during a total eclipse, 
| which will occur in less than thirteen months hence, 
| perseverance, and science in her rapid progress, will 
| disclose to us something definite regarding the natural 
| history of even these unearthly fires so mystic and 
| so remote. But of this also we shall speak much 
more definitely in the sequel. At present we 
| shall only add that the light from the corona was 
| sufficiently intense to render a candle, which Mr. Baily 

had lighted for the purpose of reading his chrono- 
| meter, unnecessary. And now for how long does the 
| reader imagine was the continuance of these wonder- 
| ful revelations? In the brief space of two minutes 
| and a half, they had come and they had gone; sud- 
| denly they came, and as suddenly they vanished— 
vanished from the sight ‘like an exhalation” or as 
a vision in a dream :—but not from memory. 
While Mr. Baily was thus engaged in making 
| these observations at his room in the University of 
| Pavia, the present Astronomer Royal, Professor 
| Airy, was similarly occupied on the summit of the 
| Superga. The Superga is the culminating pomt 
| of an insulated knot of hills, rising some 800 feet 
| above the valley of the Po, situated about five 
miles from Turin, and commanding a most lovely 
| and extensive view over the plains of Piedmont. 
Mr. Airy appears to have selected it, among other 
reasons, under the hope that he might catch a glimpse 
of the rapid flight of the shadow of the eclipse over a 
widely extended and visible track of country. In 
this he was disappointed ; for the day was gloomy, 
and it requires a bright and unclouded sky to see the 
mighty rush ot that unearthly shadow speeding from 
height to height, or sweeping over the level fields, at 
the rate of some thirty miles per minute, up to the 
very feet of the observer, and then wrapping him 
and all things round him in a sudden and startling 
gloom. 

Upon the Superga were many spectators; but the 
Professor—thanks to the good feeling of his neigh- 
bours—was not like his great predecessor, Cotes, at 
Cambridge, “opprest with overmuch company.” At 
Mr. Airy’s station, the darkness both before and 
during the totality seemed to have considerably ex- 
ceeded that experienced by Mr. Baily at Pavia; 
indeed, the amount of darkness during an eclipse 
appears to be modified to a great extent by the meteo- 
tological circumstances of the atmosphere at the time. 
About two minutes betore the commencement of the 
totality, the candle which stood lighted at Mr. Airy’s 
_ seemed to burn with an unnatural brilliancy. 
‘A large cloud over our heads, whose appearance 














had not been particularly remarked, became, if pos- 
sible, blacker than pitch, and seemed to be descending | 
rapidly ; its aspect became terribly menacing, and I 
could almost imagine it appeared animated:” such | 
is the description given in Mr. Airy’s own words. 
He adds:—“Of all the appearances during the 
eclipse, there was none which has more powerfully 
dwelt upon my imagination than the sight of that 
terrible cloud.” * 

Mr. Airy saw nothing whatever of the “ beads,” 
though, at Pavia, Mr. Baily, as we have seen, had 
observed them the second time; but then it must be 
borne in mind, that in the neighbourhood of the 
Superga the sky was clouded; so much so, that at 
Turin, only five miles away, Professor Plana lost 
the available sight of totality altogether, and, 
strange to say, owing mainly to that very cloud, 
of which the Astronomer-Royal has given so gra- 
phic a description. Mr. Airy observed the same 
three coloured protuberances already described, but 
although the “‘corona” was very distinctly visible, still, 
on account, probably, of the murkiness of the atmo- 
sphere round the sun, it contracted its visible breadth 
into about one-eighth of the diameter of the moon. 
We ought, however, to add, that the three coloured 
protuberances, or flames, were distinctly visible to 
the unassisted eye of Mr. Airy’s companion, after 
his attention had been formally called to their existence. 
The darkness was so considerable, that the indica- 
tions of the chronometer could be read only with 
great difficulty. 

Akin to the appearance of the proximity of the 
dark cloud overhead, was the remarkable aspect of 
the black moon in front of the corona. It seemed to 
hang, as it were, in mid-air, and even to approach 
the eye of the spectator within a few hundred yards! 
To this remarkable phenomenon we shall have to 
recur again, in our description of what occurred at 
Gujuli. Before, however, we conclude our account of 
Mr. Airy’s observations, it may be well to add, that 
the same sort of tumultuous applause which oc- 
curred with Mr. Baily at Pavia, was repeated also on 
the Superga. As soon as the sun was completely 
hidden, there commenced among the spectators on 
the hill, first a low murmur, and then a loud expres- 
sion of general delight. 

Such are the phenomena observed by these two 
experienced and distinguished astronomers. In due 
time the reader will have an opportunity of comparing | 
them with what was observed in Spain during the | 
most unexceptionable circumstances of the totality of | 
1860; and so far we apprehend that the terms in 
which we have spoken of the awful and majestic 
character of the appearances disclosed in a Total 
Solar Eclipse have not been exaggerated or over- 
charged. 

Upon the return of the Astronomer Royal and 
Mr. Baily to London, it was natural that a very 
lively interest should be excited among men of 
science, and indeed among intelligent persons in 
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* Transactions of the Astronomical Society, 1842. 
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general, by the remarkable, not to say striking nature 
of the phenomena which they had described. The 
re-observation of the bead-like appearances by Mr. 
Baily, their non-observance by the Astronomer 
Royal, the unexpected dimensions and brightness of 
the corona, and beyond all, the record of the coloured 
flames or prominences, became the subjects of ani- 
mated discussion among learned men. Notwith- 
standing the philosophy of Comte, at that time 
coming into fashion, that men act wisely and use- 
fully when they confine their attention solely to 
what they sce, and how and when they see it, it came 
from an irrepressible impulse of the mind, setting at 
nought and confuting this hard philosophy, that in- 
telligent men began, and could not help beginning, 
to speculate earnestly and widely upon the causes of 
these strange and newly observed phenomena. Does 
the beautiful light of the corona arise from the re- 
flection of the sun’s light by a transparent atmo- 
sphere surrounding the sun’s photosphere? [If so, 
how enormous must be its extent, seeing that the 
light has been traced to a distance from the sun ex- 
ceeding the half of its own diameter! And then, 
what are these mysterious coloured prominences like 
tongues of fire? Are they really flames? Are they 
solid? Are they enormous masses of solar cloud 
floating in the lower portions of a solar atmosphere, 
and illuminated and coloured like terrestrial clouds 
at sunset? Or is it possible that they are appendages 
of the moon? And lastly, what are these luminous 
bead-like entities into which the last thread of solar 
light breaks up, just when the black moon is com- 
pleting its obscuration of the sun? Are they the 
strugglings of the last of the sun’s rays through in- 
terstices between some line of lunar mountains on 
the moon’s edge? Are they entities at all, or is 
it possible that the telescope is at fault? These and 
other like questions formed, for many months, the 
staple of discussion not alone among astronomers, 
but they deeply interested other intelligent men who 
took pleasure in advancing or in watching the ad- 
vance of physical knowledge. 

With such knowledge as philosophers possessed 
in 1842, it was not then possible to give a definite 
and certain reply to many, or perhaps even to any 
of these questions; but then the discussion of them 
served to indicate the proper form of future observa- 
tions; and as competent men quietly mused upon the 
strange sights which had been seen in Italy and 
at Jedburgh, the practical questions and cross- 
questions which probably it would be most advan- 
tageous to put to the sun and to the moon, on the 
occasion of the next total eclipse, began gradually to 
take a philosophical and definite form. And not only 
so, but there arose also another collateral advantage: 
the minds of practical observers became more intently 
set upon scrutinizing the body of the uneclipsed sun 
itself, the ultimate result in our day being an accession 
to our knowledge far beyond what in 1842 entered 
into the conceptions or the hopes of men. And should 
the reader desire to know what these accessions to our 
physical knowledge are, he will find many of them 





detailed lucidly and beautifully in Sir John Herschel’s 


delightful volume, “ Familiar Lectures on Scientific | 


Subjects :”” Goop Worps having had the honour of 


presenting most of them in their original and uncol. | 


lected form to the readers of this periodical. 


It soon became known that on July 28, 1851—ninc 
years, that is, after the Italian observations—there | 


would be a total eclipse of the sun, visible throughout 
a considerable extent of Europe; and short as its 
duration must necessarily be, nevertheless lasting for 
a time sufficient for skilful observations. Maps of the 
path of the shadow of the moon were prepared, and 
a long and carefully adjusted string of questions was 
printed by order of the British Association, from 
which amateur observers and others would find 
abundant information and instruction how to pro- 
ceed, and what phenomena were worthy of especial 
note. Sweden was fixed upon as containing the most 
accessible and advantageous localities for carrying on 
the observations, and various parties were organised, 


comprising many of the ablest and most experienced |) 
of English observers. Among them we may mention || 
the following names in alphabetical order :—Messrs, || 
Adams, Airy, Carrington, Dawes, Hind, Lassell, || 
Robinson of Armagh, and Piazzi Smyth; an array of || 


astronomical names more than sufficient to inspire 
all necessary confidence. To these we may properly 
add the well-known names of Mr. H. Fox Talbot, 


and of Mr., now Professor, Liveing, whose philoso- || 
sophical pursuits were directed rather toward physical || 


than astronomical science. 

The Astronomer Royal on this occasion was ac- 
companied by two assistants, Mr. Dunkin, of the 
Royal Observatory, and Mr. Humphreys. 


as much as possible under different points of view, || 
Mr. Airy remained himself near the path of the 
centre of the moon’s shadow, at Géttenburg; while || 
his two coadjutors were despatched nearly to the two || 
extreme edges of the shadow. Another reason for || 
the separation was the advisability of making some || 


In order | 
that the circumstances of the eclipse might be seen || 








preparation against the contingency of bad weather || 
in any one locality. 
As the dark moon advanced over the face of the || 
sun, Mr. Airy, who was provided with a telescope of || 
83 inches aperture, observed that the outline of the 
moon’s disc was extremely jagged by mountainous || 
elevations, and yet he says, “I saw the moon's 
serrated limb advance up to the sun’s, and saw the | 
light of the sun glimmering through the hollows | 
between the mountain peaks, and saw these glim- | 
mering spots extinguished one after another in ex- | 
tremely rapid succession, but without any of the | 
appearances which Mr. Baily has described.” 
With regard to the amount of darkness during the | 
totality, Mr. Airy’s account is that the chronometer | 
face could not be read without the immediate | 
proximity of a lantern ; that a friend of his had great 
difficulty in finding the way to descend from aa | 
adjoining rock, and that he found it no easy matter | 
to write the smallest memorandum even with the aid 
of the lantern. Moreover, in order to avoid confusion 
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and loss of time, when the time is so short, he recom- 
mends all future observers to provide themselves with 
no fewer than three lights. 
|| With reference to the corona, it was far broader 
than that seen in 1842 from the Superga. In the 
|| present instance it was little less broad than the 
moon’s diameter! It was beamy and radiated in 
|| structure, and terminated, though very indefinitely, 
in a way somewhat after the fashion of the ornament 
frequently placed round a mariner’s compass. 

Of coloured prominences there were several; one 
of them resembled a domerang distinctly visible to the 
|| naked eye, and its height from the sun’s photo- 
sphere (if in reality it belonged to the sun) could 
|| not have been less than seventy thousand miles. But 
what was more remarkable still, and what seems to 
indicate the cloudy nature of its substance, there was 
visible a red detached cloud, or balloon, of nearly 
circular form, separated from the moon’s limb by a 
space of nearly its own breadth. In fact, this de- 
tached prominence must have been something floating 
in some atmosphere. 

With respect to the visibility of the rushing motion 
of the moon’s shadow across the country, he says that 
at the moment of the first re-appearance of the light 
of the sun “ the country seemed rapidly, though half 
unwillingly, to be recovering its usual cheerfulness. 
My eye, however, was caught by a duskiness in the 
south-east, and I immediately perceived that it was 
the eclipse shadow in the air, travelling away in the 
direction of the shadow’s path.* For at least six 
seconds this [moving] shadow remained in sight, far 
more conspicuous to the eye than I had anticipated. 
I was once caught in a very violent hail and thunder 
storm on the table land of the county of Sutherland 
called the Moin, and I at length saw the storm 
travelling away over the North Sea, and this view of 
the receding eclipse-shadow, though by no means so 
dark, reminded me strongly of the receding storm. 
In ten ortwelve seconds all appearance of the shadow 
had passed away.” 

Some cries of the birds’were recognised by persons 
skilled in their habits, as being of the evening note 
before the totality, and of the morning note as soon 
asthe sun re-appeared. Mercury and several stars 
were visible. 

It is a circumstance both curious and noteworthy 
that Mr. Dunkin, who was observing near the edge 
of the moon’s shadow, and in unfavourable atmo- 
|| spheric circumstances, saw the moon’s edge advance 
|| overthe sun without any serrated marks indicative of 
|| Mountains, and yet the phenomena of “ Baily’s 
|| beads” were observed by him in all their brilliance. 

He says, “ The only thing I can compare them with 
is a necklace of diamonds.” 

There is one description of the motion of the shadow 
of the moon over the country, given by Captain Bid- 
dulph, R.A., which will probably be read with much 
pleasure, and with it we shall conclude for the present 
all further reference to this exciting phenomenon. “A 





* The direction of the passage of the moon’s shadow 
was from N.W. to S.E. 





| entirely engrossed by it. 





gap in the clouds became first a blue purple, and 
almost black; rapidly the furthest distant clouds 
reflected light no longer, the shadow commencing at 
the horizon and spreading itself upwards. The whole 
north-west sky for 30° became of the deepest purple, 
more intense than any thunder-cloud I ever saw. A 
light cloud on which my eye had been set I saw 
distinctly put out like a candle, and the red roof of a 
house which had heretofore been conspicuous before 
me was gone, and the horizon was no longer visible. 
The rapidity of the motion of the shadow, and its 
intenseness produced a feeling that something ma- 
terial was sweeping over the earth at a speed perfectly 
frightful. I involuntarily listened for the rushing 
noise of a mighty wind. It was a sight more grand 
than those who have not seen it can possibly conceive. 
I could, now that we were in the middle of the totality, 
distinctly observe that we were on the north side of 
the central line of shadow; to the south it was dark 
and black, while to the north-east it was yet light, 
that is to say, the horizon in that direction was 
visible. I watched the shadow speed away to the 
south-east. The coming light showed itself first 
close to the horizon on the north-west, and the moun- 
tains were visible—and soon, far too soon—cloud 
after cloud, and distance after distance, was rapidly 
lighted up. The sun’s bright limb showed itself, and 
the shadow, like a huge dark vapour, had passed over 
and soon disappeared below the south-east horizon.” 
Before we dismiss the account of this eclipse as 
observed in Sweden by British astronomers, it is 
important to notice the record of an observation 
made by Mr., now Professor, Adams, of Cambridge, 
and at that time President of the Royal Astrono- 
mical Society. This eminent physical astronomer 
noticed certain circumstances in the behaviour of one 
of the rose-coloured prominences which go far 
towards the determination of the question whether 
these strange-coloured lights belong to the sun or to 
the moon. Let the reader imagine himself looking 
at the sun between three and four o’clock, in the 
south-western portion of the heavens, and that the 
moon which first struck it on the right hand, about 
midway between the upper and lower parts of his 
disc, advancing from right to left, has just covered 
his entire face. The totality of the eclipse has just 
commenced. Just when the moon first struck the 
sun on the right hand, Mr. Adams observed a small 
rose-coloured prominence. After watching it for a 
short time he observed that its altitude was gradually 
increasing, and his attention in consequence became 
This increase of length 
or altitude continued until the moment of the re- 
appearance of the sun’s light on the right hand, at 
which moment the prominence projected from the 
now coincident limbs of the sun and moon three 
times as much as when it was first observed. - In 
about a second more the whole vanished. Now the 
reader can scarcely fail to see that this is just what 
mnst occur if the rosy prominence was attached to 
the sun. For at the commencement of the totality, 
the moon would considerably overlap the sun on the 
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west, or the right hand, thus concealing that part of 
the prominence which was nearest to the sun, and 
then as the moon advanced to the left, or the east, it 
would uncover more and more of it. thus increasing 
its apparent altitude or length until the moment 
when the root of the prominence and the sun itself 
began to be disclosed; then all would soon be obli- 
terated by the excess of light. 

It cannot be said that the observations of this 
eclipse of 1851 brought any large accessions to our 
positive knowledge either in a physical or an astro- 
nomical point of view; nevertheless, the experience 
gained even from imperfect results was at the time 
considered to be, and ultimately was proved to be, 
of the utmost importance in guiding future proceed- 
ings on similar oceasions. For instance, the want of 
absolute measures made at the time, left Mr. Adams 
in some doubt as to whether the increase of the 
height of the coloured prominence mentioned in the 
last paragraph was precisely such as was due to the 
rate of the moon’s motion over the sun’s disc, and 
consequently there remained the same amount of 
doubt as to the certainty of the locality of the pro- 
minence itself. Here, then, was an indication of the 
necessity of contriving some means for exact measure- 
ments on a future occasion. Again, Mr. Fox Talbot, 
who observed this eclipse in Germany, threw out a 
suggestion that the origin of these rose-coloured 
flames, as possibly they might eventually be shown 
to be, was to be sought in some inflammable vapours 
proceeding from syots in the sun, as they are conven- 
tionally called, but which spots are in fact certain 
funnel-shaped holes or rents in the solar photosphere 
itself. This remark indicated the necessity of a care- 
ful scrutiny of the sun’s body both before and after 
the eclipse. Lastly, a daguerreotype of the eclipse 
had been taken by Dr. Busch at Kénigsberg, which, 
imperfect as it was, held out the promise that records 
from the unimpassioned autographs of the sun itself 
might be more leisurely and calmly examined, than 
any instrumental observations of the phenomena 
themselves made by the human eye at a time when 
the mind of the observer could scarcely fail to be 
prejudiced, or excited and off its balance. 

Again the charmed cycle of about nine years was 
fast passing away, and the attention of astronomers 
was drawn to another total eclipse, visible on the 
18th of July, 1860, not in Italy, as in 1842, nor 
in Norway, as in 1851, but on this occasion embracing 
for a longer or shorter duration almost the entire 
north of Spain. Under the auspices of the Astronomer 
Roya) an expedition was in due time organised, com- 
prising a considerable number both of amateur and 
professional observers. After the experience gained 
on the two former occasions it was reasonable to hope 
that the locality of the rose-coloured prominences 
would at length be finally established, and that some | 





( To be continued.) 


better information would be obtained relative to the 
origin of the beautiful radiations of the corona. 
With this view certain improvements were introduced 
into the form of the micrometer, or measuring instru- 
ment, and in particular a happy suggestion of Sir John 
Herschel’s* was adopted, whereby the sun’s entire 
disc could be observed without the necessity of con- 
tracting, as heretofore had been necessary, the aper- 
ture of the telescope. Beyond all, great advances had 
been made in the art of photography as applied to 
autographic pictures of celestial objects, and especially 
in this country by Mr. Warren de la Rue, who by a 
rare combination of chemical, mechanical, and astro- 
nomical skill, had obtained photographic picture of 
the sun and the moon, possessing not only unrivalled 
beauty, but, what was of more consequence, an amount 
of accuracy which would bear comparison with results 
obtained by the most refined instrumental measure- 
ments. It was in fact proposed to attempt to photo- 
graph the corona and its appendages during the 
totality itself. 

At the instance of Mr. Airy, the Admiralty of that 
day devoted their noble troop-ship the Himalaya to 
the purposes of the expedition. Nothing was omitted 
which was deemed likely to conduce to the successful 
prosecution of the observations required. A code of 
instructions was drawn up, maps of the path of the 
moon’s shadow were engraved on a large scale, and 
all the anticipated circumstances of the eclipse were 
described with a copious and precise detail. Among 
other arrangements, Mr. Hind, the superintendent of 
the Nautical Almanack, furnished a pictorial chart of 
the positions, in relation to the sun, of such planets 
and stars as it was presumed would become visible 
during the obscuration of the eclipse. The main 
object of the construction of this chart was to afford 
the means of detecting certain intra-Mercurial planets 
the existence of which had been suggested by M. 
Leverrier, and especially a planet “‘ Vulean’’ which that 
eminent astronomer maintained had been observed in 
its transit over the sun’s disc by M. Lescarbault. 

Beyond all other circumstances which promised, 
favourably for the successful observation of this 
eclipse was the existence of a railway, in process of 
construction from Bilbao to Tudela, across the shadow 
of the eclipse. It was rightly considered that such 
works in a country where roads were few, and ac- 
commodation and the means of transit scarce, would 
prove a circumstance of the utmost importance; indeed, 
but for the exister.ce: of this railway, and beyond all, 
but for the untiring zeal and unbounded liberality 
and intelligence of the engineer, E. Vignolles, Esq., 
F.R.S., the whole expedition must have been thrown 
into almost inextricable difficulties. 





Cc. PRITCHARD. 








* Cape Observations. Appendix. 
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CHARLES KNIGHT, PUBLISHER. 


cut is endeared 
tome. It min- 
gles with my 
earliest _recol- 
lections. Some 
five-and-twenty 
years ago, as a 
little boy in a 
far-away coun- 
try-house, I 
| made the acquaintance of the libraries of volumes 
| bearing the significant device; and ever since my 
respect has been growing and growing for the won- 
| derful book-creator, who may be said to have poured 
oil into the lamps of every household, and to have 
|| lighted up the dark corners of the land. It was with 
no ordinary pleasure then that I saw it announced 
|| some time ago that Charles Knight was writing the 
story of his career, and it is with intense interest 
that I have read the story. I do not know how 
|| far others may have the same eager curiosity to 
_ learn how one man came to accomplish so much ; but 
|| I should like to do something, however little, to 
|| stimulate such a wholesome curiosity. This is my 
|| excuse for stepping for once out of my place as pub- 
lisher to assume that of writer. 


PORALL READERS 
_ASHRKING = Biggs 


—_@wWN8 
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| Charles Knight was born at Windsor in 1790. 
|| His father became a widower shortly after this 
! event; and it is with a certain consciousness of its 
|| Meaning, as regards deep and lasting results upon his 
|| own character, that he tenderly pictures “ the unjoy- 
| ous head of the desolate household; his passionate 
|| caresses of his boy; and his long fits of gloom and 
| silence.” From this father, who seems to have 
| all along jealously cared for his child, although 
| seldom or never unbending to anything like childish 
|| talk or amusement, Charles Knight inherited some 
|| of his finest traits of character—the patience, the 
|| mingled cheerfulness and gravity, and the concentra- 
| tion of purpose which so distinguish him. Not only 
did Charles Knight the elder possess literary tastes, he 
was also a man of wide sympathies, though of a nature 
| singularly still and reserved. While full of schemes, 
| which would have absorbed all the energies of another, 
| he was active in public affairs connected with the 
| parish or the corporation, and took an interest in many 
| benevolent objects. He added to his bookselling 
| business that of printing ; and published a “ Windsor 
| Guide,” and also a magazine—the Microcosm, con- 
ducted by Etonians, to which his son refers with pride, 
|| 48 having brought the old man into communication 
with George Canning. 
In these circumstances it was inevitable that the 
boy, though tenderly loved, should be left very much 
to himself. He early formed a taste for reading, and 





found relief in books, with which luckily his father’s 
shop abundantly supplied him. Perhaps this, com- 
bined with his readiness and quick apprehension, 
tended to make the rote-work of school most dis- 
tasteful. That this was his experience of his first 
school, he has himself given very plain testimony. But 
if school, with its tasks, was irksome, there was plenty 
of food for the reflecting mind of the boy outside. One 
evening, as he returns home from the park, a furious 
mob has gathered in the market-place, and has already 
smashed several of the bakers’ windows. This bread- 
riot sets him thinking in a very serious manner for a 
boy of his years; and onward to his old age, the con- 
cern for the poor and ignorant then first awakened, 
seems to mingle itself with all his plans and etforts. 
He sees a deal of royalty and of great folk—gets 
a glimpse of Pitt, and rubs clothes with Miss Fanny 
Burney—but that doesnot brush the painful impression 
from his mind produced by the riot. He begins to take 
note of the evils arising from the easy sluggish life of 
the trading class, and is astonished beyond measure 
at the corruption which had become a legitimate 
trade, with the court for its source and centre. Per- 
haps it was well for the boy, who was now in some 
danger of becoming the slave of dark thoughts and 
morbid fancies, that in his twelfth year he was re- 
moved to school at Ealing, under the Rev. Dr 
Nicholas. Here, for the first time, he had a real 
object set before him; he was drawn out of himself, 
and had his ambition to excel stimulated. His stay 
here he characterises as days of “real happiness.” 
Had he been allowed to remain, he thinks he would 
have fought his way to some solid scholarship. But 
at the end of two years he was “ uprooted from the 
congenial soil, to be planted once more in the arid 
sands of Windsor,” as his father’s apprentice. In 
this capacity, uncongenial though it was, he had put 
into his hands tools more fitting for the work he was 
to do than Ealing, with all its promise of scholarship, 
could probably have supplied. The first effect of the | 
narrow dreary life, however, was desultory reading, 
day-dreaming, indulgence in morbid fancies, and new | 
reflections upon the defects in the political and 
social system. He found some relief in learning the 
printer’s trade, and in the cultivation of a passion for 
rare books—one of his self-imposed tasks, and a very 
characteristic one, having been to restore a very old 
and mutilated copy of Shakespere. | 
In his Reminiscences, he has pictured with almost | 
idyllic simplicity this period of his earlier life, 
which, though dull, was not without its bits of 
bright colour. Very vividly he recalls and sets down 
the boyish journeys to and from London ; the holiday 
rambles; the news then stirring the great town, and, | 
wave-like, beating resonant upon Windsor as with 
slow stage-coach pace they travelled past; the local || 
chatter; the multifarious projects; and the court- | 
gossip, which seems to have excited most those who 
were almost daily beholders of royalty—familiarity not 
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|| in this case breeding contempt. We can trace clearly 
|| the effects of the influences among which he passed 
his earlier days. No doubt some of his unflagging 
resolution was due to the narrow hampering condi- 
tions which surrounded him at the period when his 
|| ambition and hunger for a wider sphere began to 
assert themselves, and to make provincial life dry and 
|| irksome; while his repeated disappointments doubtless 
|| did something to teach him patience, contentment, 
and self-control. If his father’s shop proved a dull 
class-room, it at least impressed on him, in the most 
forcible way, the wisdom of availing himself of the 
little light that penetrated through stray chinks. 

He had at one time entertained a desire to study for 
the Bar, but his father, under the advice of a friend, made 
him relinquish the idea; and being thus shut out from 
any profession, the hill-side road of journalism seemed 
|| more and more to open itself out before him. He set 
earnestly about studying such subjects as would en- 
able him to take a position as a journalist. Mean- 
while, being much impressed with the ignorance that 
prevailed in Windsor, he formed in conjunction with 
some dozen young men a Reading Society, whose in- 
fluence seems to have been beneficial, though it did 
not last long, owing chiefly to the general prejudice 
against adult education. On the failure of this society 
his disgust at the dreariness of life in Windsor seems 
to have risen to its height, and he therefore welcomed 
with delight an opportunity to go to the metropolis as 
a reporter on the Globe. Here he remained for some 
months, seeing much of London at an exciting time, 
and carrying back to Windsor fresh projects and 
enlarged intellectual vision. 

Then came the establishment of the Eton and 
Windsor Gazette, and the many difficulties in publish- 
ing a newspaper with the double burden of stamp- 
duties and such rigid censorship as made it unsafe 
to utter an honest opinion—William Cobbett, in 
1810, having been sentenced to two years’ impri- 
sonment and a fine of £1,000 for speaking too plainly 
about flogging in the army. The editing of this 
newspaper had several good effects upon the mind of 
Charles Knight. He was brought to see with his 
| own eyes things which before he had only looked at 
through books. He rode about a great deal, and 
came often to London, where he received impulses to 
renewed effort. It was at this time that he first began 
to interest himself in the Poor Laws, to the improve- 
| ment of which he contributed not a little. At this 
|| time, too, he married, thus “incurring new responsi- 
bilities and receiving new motives to exertion.” 

But this journalistic experience in Windsor was 
|| useful in another respect. It tended to direct and 
|| modify his schemes of books which he believed the 
| world wanted. In the midst of his many other duties, 
| private and public, he was constantly projecting great 
works; and it was perhaps all the better that he was not 
able immediately carry out his ideas, but that they had 





may truly say it,” he writes, ‘and I say it for the en- 
couragement of any young man who is sighing over 
the fetters of his daily labour, and pining for weeks 
and months of uninterrupted study, that I have found 
through life that the acquisition of knowledge and a 
regular course of literary employment are far from 
being incompatible with literary pursuits. I doubt 
whether, if I had been all author or all publisher, I 
should have succeeded better in either capacity.” 
Nothing is more noticeable in the career of Charles 
Knight than the facility with which one thing is made 
the easy pathway to others. His newspaper at this 
time was every now and then “ opening subjects of a 
new and interesting character,” and these again sug- | 
gested extensive ramifications of wants in the way of 
instructive and attractive books. In this respect, in- 
deed, he strikingly resembles Frederich Perthes, the 
regenerator of the German book trade,who thus writes 
of himself in connection with one of his enterprises :— 
“T have the gift of uniting the dispersed, bringing 
the distant near together, and tuning any discord of | 
the heart and mind among right-feeling men. This | 
is the plough I have ploughed with all my life.” || 
So, without qualification, may we say of Charles | 
Knight. He is a builder and restorer—a patient | 
worker upon scattered, doubtful materials, yet always | 
turning out from the heap a compact and serviceable || 
whole. In this lies his rare gift: this it was that | 
made him the first great’ publisher for the masses | 
in this country. Though full of schemes, he is never | 
over-ridden by ideas; as he says of himself “ the prac- |. 
tical and the ideal had possession of my mind at 
one and the same time, and had no contention for || 
superiority.’”” 
But he resembles Perthes in other respects; 
and since we have coupled them together, we may |) 
here follow out the comparison. Not only is Charles 
Knight lucky as a mere bookmaker; he has what || 
Perthes congratulated himself upon possessing in || 
such a pre-eminent degree—the power of interesting |, 
others in his schemes, and of making the staff that |) 
breaks in his hand still serviceable, by knowing || 
how to bind it up with others, so that he may || 
contrive in some measure to continue to lean upon it. || 
Both combine something of the enthusiast with the li 
calm, tempered wisdom of the man of business || 
and of the world; both have large faith, at once || 
in the high possibilities of man and in the grace of |' 
God; and both are men of tender hearts, large 
charity, and childlike hopefulness. Both hold lofty || 
views of the ends literature should always have in 
view, and are steadfast in keeping their hands pure; | 
and though Charles Knight has not the lofty religious 
fervour, and the pervasive Christian faith of Perthes, 
like him he firmly refuses, even for the prospect of 4 
fortune, to ally literature in any manner with what 
is trivial and dissipating—not to speak of what is 





| in itself low and degrading. Both, too, possess the 


to wait and mature themselves slowly. Day by day he | happy knack of at once secing the useful side of a man, 


was gaining knowledge of men as they are, and, as a 
|| result, knowledge of what they needed, and what | 
|| they could best receive and be interested in. “1 


| setting him to his work, and keeping him happy and || 


interested in it. If to Perthes we are indebted for || 
Neander’s “ Church History,” and some of the best of 
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Tholuck’s works, then to Charles Knight we owe a 
| debt of gratitude for setting John Kitto on his hap- 
| piest vein in the “ Deaf Traveller” and the “ Pic- 
| torial Bible ;’’ and for indicating to Professor Craik 
| that pleasant field, which we now regard as pre-emi- 
nently his, by right of original occupation. 

Another point of resemblance which might be noted 





| is, that when once an idea is seriously entertained, both 
| hold to it with a tenacity which nothing can shake or 
overcome. Had it not been so with Charles Knight, 
he had certainly soon retired from a battle, which, 
from the first, seemed absolutely hopeless, if he had even 
had the temerity to enter on it. For it must be re- 
| membered that at the time when the great idea of re- 
| forming literature, and bringing it home to the houses 
| and hearts of the poorest, arose in his mind, books were 
| soscarce that even the middle-class were more ignorant 
| than the poorest now are; that there were no circu- 

lating libraries; that newspapers were four times 

their present price; and that the only reading within 

reach of the masses were some old relics of the chap 

books, embellished with pictures of the coarsest and 

most grotesque description, and a kind of trans- 
| lations from low French literature, skilfully adapted 

to the English taste by a hot spice of the seductions 

and excesses common in high life, of which we still 

have the legitimate continuators in one or two 
| cheap weekly journals of fiction. Along with this 

ragout of incident and monstrosity there were 
| served up the most truculent and insidious invec- 

tives against Crown and Church—the most sacred 

relations and the most venerable institutions being 
| held up to ridicule. The History of Witchcraft, 
| the Lives of the Highwaymen, the Book of Dreams, 
|and the Newgate Calendar were the only ele- 
| ments of variety the hawker’s pack afforded. And 
| even where some love for instruction had been 
awakened by the increase of books during the previous 
few years, it had been taken advantage of by the 
anarchists to instil sentiments the most immoral 
and unchristian—to elicit discontent, and to imbue 
youthful minds with the most disastrous ideas of 
social order and authority. There was positively no 
good and useful reading within reach of the great 
crowd, who for the most part spent their leisure time 
in the tap-room and the skittle-ground, went to see a 
dog-fight, or amused themselves with waylaying and 
piteously pelting old women, when there was the least 
chance of their doingso withimpunity. Nothing in fact 
had been done to draw the humbler class out of the 
slough of despond in which drunkenness had landed 
them; the upper classes rather exulted in the ex- 
ample they gave of hard-drinking ; and the result 
was a society sharply divided into classes with directly 
opposing interests, all alike given up to sensual in- 
dulgence, heartily hating each other, and with no 
| common ground on which they could meet, or com- 
| Mon object in which they could join. Mr. Charles 

Knight, with some humour, describes the volunteers 

of those days, but even the constant rumours of in- 

vasion failed to unite the citizens in anything like 

a firm and prevailing bond. What he says of his 
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own position with regard to cheap literature, is 
therefore far from an exaggeration: “I had to esti- 
mate what popular literature was at a period when 


the majority looked upon books for the many as a | 


very dangerous experiment, in giving a direction to | 


the newly-diffused art of reading.” 

In the midst of all this Charles Knight was con- 
stantly revolving schemes for the mental and moral 
improvement of the people. Never from his boyhood 
had he ceased to aspire to become a popular educator. 
“ But I felt that one must be content for a while to 
shut one’s eyes to the necessity of some salutary re- 
forms, in the dread that any decided movement 
towards innovation would be to aid in the work of 
lopping and topping the sturdy oak of the constitu- 
tion, till its shelter and its beauty were altogether 
gone.” Under the conviction that the time had 
come for action, he wrote in the Windsor Express of 
December 11, 1819, an article headed “‘ Cheap Pub- 
lications,’”’ in which he said: “ There is a new power 
in society, and they (the vendors of cheap low-class 
literature) have combined to give that power a direc- 
tion. The work must be taken out of their hands. 
ce eee Knowledge must have its worldly as well as 
its spiritual range; it looks towards heaven, but it 
treads upon the earth. The mass of useful books are 
not accessible to the poor. Newspapers, with their 
admixture of good and evil, seldom find their way 
into the domestic circle of the labourer or artisan ; 
the tracts which pious persons distribute are exclu- 
sively religious, and the tone of these is often utterly 
fanatical or puerile. The ‘twopenny trash,’ as it is 
called, has seen further, with the quick perception 
of avarice or ambition, into the intellectual wants of 
the working-classes. It was just because there was no 
healthful food for their newly-created appetite that se- 
dition and infidelity had been so widely disseminated.” 

This article led to Mr. Knight’s introduction to 
Mr. Locker, and the result was that on February Ist, 
1820, the first number of the Plain Englishman ap- 
peared. This was carried on for fully three years, 
and during that period Mr. Knight thus early 
learned, in the kind of countenance he received from 
several quarters, how inadequate was either patron- 
age or the aid of societies to meet the wants of the 





working classes. The title page of this Plain 
Englishman described the work somewhat too pro- 
minently as “comprehending original compositions, 
and selections from the best writers, under the heads 
of ‘The Christian Monitor,’ ‘The British Patriot,’ 
‘The Fireside Companion.’”’ Mr. Knight adds that 
he looks back upon this strict division of subjects as 
a mistake, and refers to the fact that Dr. Arnold 
afterwards spoke in terms of somewhat extravagant 
commendation of a short article he had written 
on Mirabeau, in which the error of so dis- 
tinctively separating the secular and sacred was 
skilfully avoided. As in the then state of wood-en- 
graving illustrations were not to be thought of, and as 
the exciting events of the time gave supreme interest 
to the newspaper, casting such a magazine into the 
shade, it was found necessary to abandon the Plain 
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Englishmaw on the completion of the third volume 
|| in 1822, Mr. Knight, though he fit that he 
| had aimed too high, failing to hit the exact mean 
'| between the useful and the light, had learned a 
lesson which would enable him to embark with more 
' success in a new scheme for the Diffusion of Useful 
|| Ruowledge, which, significantly enough, had been the 
|| exact title of one of the articles in the Englishman. 
'| "This connection with Mr. Locker led Mr. Knight 
|| to undertake the editorship of the Guardian, into 
| which he introduced many new features. But a 
| man like Charles Knight was not likely to settle down 
contentedly asa newspaper editor. He was haunted by 
schemes of new magazines. He would profit by the 
lessons of the past, and win reputation, and perhaps 
wealth, while realising his desire of educating others. 
The great object which filled his whole mind so early 
48 1814, was still present with him with all its force:— 
“I want to consult you,” he then wrote, “about a 
cheap work we think of publishing in weekly numbers 
|| for the use of the industrious part of the community, 
|| who have neither money to buy nor leisure to read 
| bulky and expensive books. It will consist of plain 
essays on points of duty, the evidences of Christianity, 
| selections from the works of the most approved 
| English divines, abstracts of the laws and constitu- 
tion of Great Britain, history, information on useful 
arts and sciences, and select pieces of entertainment.” 
Mr. Knight remained stanchly faithful to his 
programme ; and thus, being embarrassed between 
two interests, he retired from the Guardian and took 
a shop in Pall-Mall East. The Etonian—which, in 
conjunction with his father, he had carried on for 
some time—had drawn round him a circle of gifted 
young men, of whom he now bethought himself, 
as he sat busy planning his new adventure. To 
them he proposed the publication of a Quarterly 
Magazine, and they went into it with such good 
heart, that even before the title was fixed upon, 
many contributions had reached the editor. This 
knot of celebrated men, whom it was Mr. Knight’s 
lot to influence, even more deeply perhaps than they 
influenced him, comprised Macaulay, Praed, Sidney 
Walker, Henry N. Coleridge, Derwent Coleridge, 
Henry Malden, and George Moultrie—a cluster likely 
to loom the larger in significance as we recede 
further and further from them. The magazine, 
full of clear and earnest thinking, rich in humour, 
|| and pervaded by a most refined spirit, was carried 
on for some time with great energy. But though it 
met with hearty welcome from the educated classes, 
its circulation was not sufficient to render it remunera- 
tive, and, in addition to the cares and troubles of the 
publisher from this source, some misunderstandings 
arose among the contributors, and it was discontinued 
after the sixth number. In its pages are to be found 
Praed’s richest wit, and Macaulay’s earliest and most 
spirited ballads, as well as some of the choicest of 
Moultrie’s poems. That it did not succeed seems a 
grave reflection upon the intelligence of the time; and 
so the publisher seems to have felt when he announced 
its discontinuance. 








| as the author of the “ Pursuit of Knowledge under 


For ashort period Mr. Knight wasoccupied in editing 
and publishing versions of French memoirs, and doing 
work of a like character, giving patient ear to com. 
plaining authors, and at the same time quietly elabo- 
rating another scheme with which to go before the 





public. This was the “National Library,” a cheap 
series of books, which in a hundred volumes should | 
condense the information only contained in very | 
voluminous and expensive works. In conjunction | 
with Colburn and Whitaker this undertaking was | 
gone into with ardour. But general commercial | 
distress supervening upon bank failures “ stifled the | 
project almost before its birth.”” Mr. Knight was busy 
reorganising his scheme, and bringing it within more 
manageable limits, when Lord Brougham was 
engaged in establishing the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge. His Lordship sent for Mr. 
Knight, and theresult wasthatthe “ National Library” 
was taken over by the Society, and Mr. Knight's 
business merged into that of Mr. Murray. But 
differences of opinion about the editorial work soon 
arose, and “heart-sick at last, I abandoned the 
whole scheme, leaving it for the imitation of others 
of more independent means.”’ 

But Mr. Knight was never at a loss for something | 
to which he could turn his hand. He once more fell | 
into newspaper editing, assisting Mr. Silk Buckingham 
on the Sphinz—a task which soon became distasteful | 
to him—and editing annuals—a work which was | 
made all the more pleasant by Praed and Moultrie, | 
his old friends on the QuarteFly Magazine, lending 
their aid. But this was only a kind of temporary 
refuge from his own feelings of vexation and disap- 
pointment. In July, 1827, he took a step traught 
with the greatest importance to himself and to others | 
—he assumed the superintendence of the publica- | 
tions of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful | 
Knowledge. The success which had attended the | 
“ Library of Useful Knowledge” in its first stages, | 
especially Lord Brougham’s introductory manual, en- | 
couraged the issue of another series, and accordingly | 
Mr. Knight threw himself into the production of a | 
“Library of Entertaining Knowledge,” with all his | 
energy and resolution. In the interests of that and | 
other publications of the Society, he undertook a tour | 
through the busiest portions of industrial England, | 
showing at once his faculty for interesting others in | 
what he had at heart, and in profiting from all he | 
saw of new and strange. But the schemes of the | 
Society increased to such an extent that Mr. Murray 
took alarm, and the Society and he parted company. | 
Mr. Knight found a capitalist to bear his part in | 
the new venture, and once more we find him a pub- | 
lisher in Pall-Mall. 

The great and perhaps the chief advantage Mr. | 
Knight had in this connection with the Society | 
was the men of varied talents to whom it intro- | 
duced him. Not to mention Brougham, Sir John | 
Herschel, Mr. Spring Rice, and men of this class, he | 
was thus brought into contact with Professor Craik, 
whose name is now so intimately ussuciated with his | 
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| Difficulties,” and several other volumes in the “ Li- 
brary of Entertaining Knowledge.” 

While Mr. Knight was busy elaborating these 
|| libraries, his eyes were fully open to the great move- 

| ments going on outside; and in spare moments his 
|| pen was ready in communicating practical informa- 
tion and removing the prejudices of the poorer orders. 
His masterpiece in this respect was the little book 
| upon machinery, of which Mr. Spring Rice said that 
it had done more for the repression of outrage than 
a regiment of horse would have effected in any dis- 
| turbed county. This book brought him ence more 
| into direct relation with the Society. 
Had Mr. Knight consulted his personal ease, or 
| sought merely that quietude which is the swmmum 
| bonum of the literary aspirant, he certainly would 
| not have declined the offer which was made to 
| him at this juncture by Lord Auckland, of the 
| new office for digesting and arranging Parliamen- 
| tary and official documents. But he had been for 
| some time busy projecting the Penny Magazine, and 
| his anxiety for the education of the masses was 
too keen to allow him to divide his forces. Still, it 
was not without difficulty that the aid of the So- 
ciety was gained, which Mr. Knight in his present 
| position found to be essential. Some of the hesi- 
| tant members thought a penny weekly sheet be- 
| neath their dignity, and others, secure in their 
own immunity from danger, opposed the publica- 
| tion of works of fiction as stoutly as if they had 
| been “ budge doctors of the stoic fur.” But Lord 
| Brougham was accustomed to carry anything that he 
| had resolved upon; and in March 3lst the Penny 
| Magazine appeared. Mr. Knight, however, had 
| undertaken to bear the risk of publication, and was 
| to act as editor. 

Of this adventure Mr. Knight writes :— 

“The success of the Penny Magazine was an asto- 
| nishment to most persons; I honestly confess it was 
| @ surprise to myself. At the end of 1832 it had 

reached a sale of 200,000 in weekly numbers and 
| monthly parts. In the preface to the first volume, 
under the date of December the 18th, I thus wrote:— 
‘It was considered by Edmund Burke, about forty 
years ago, that there were 80,000 readers in this 
country. In the present year it has been shown, 
by the sale of the Penny Magazine, that there are 
200,000 purchasers of one periodical work. It may 
be fairly calculated that the number of readers of 
that single work amounts to a million. If this incon- 
testable evidence of the spread of the ability to read 
be most satisfactory, it is still more satisfactory to 
consider the species of reading which has had such 
an extensive and increasing popularity. In this 
work there has never been a single sentence that 
could inflame a vicious appetite, and not a paragraph 
that could minister to prejudices and superstitions 
which a few years since were common. There have 
been no excitements for the lovers of the marvellous; 
no tattle or abuse for the gratification of a diseased taste 
for personality ; and, above all, no party politics.’ ” 

The appearance of the Penny Magazine distinctly 
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marks an era in our social history. Together with 
the “Penny Cyclopawdia” to which it directly gave 
rise, it forms the first instalment of the Poor 
Man’s Library, to complete which so much has 
since then been accomplished. Though this last was 
the least successful of Mr. Knight’s adventures in a 
pecuniary point of view, there can be no doubt that 
these two penny issues were by far the most fruitful 
of his works with regard to intellectual and moral 
resulis. The enterprises he had previously engaged in 
were to a considerable extent preliminary experiments 
to guide him, or buttresses to afford leverage in effec- 
tively applying this, his great idea. 

Though the literature of the Penny Magazine was 
not all original, the selected portion was of a most 
varied and attractive character, and no pains were 
spared with the illustrations of the later numbers. 
Mr. Knight calculated on a sale of upwards of two 
hundred thousand copies weekly, and this was actually 
for a short time realised. So great indeed was its 
success that in the following year the “‘ Penny Cyclo- 
pedia” was commenced. But this, perhaps because 
it addressed itself to a limited, though increasing 
class of readers, already engaged with the magazine, 
did not itself succeed, and we fear tended to injure 
the magazine somewhat also. At all events, the sale 
of the magazine declined, which Mr. Knight accounts 
for by the taste for garbage having returned. This led 
to the issue of a new series, which, although in many 
respects superior, and less ramble-scramble (as Dr. 
Arnold had said of the first numbers), did not maintain 
the place of the former. Mr. Knight had the maga- 
zine wholly turned over on his own hands in 1847, the 
Society having intimated suspension of its operations 
three months before he ended his part in it. All the 
character of the man comes out in the manner in 
which he intimates his determination not to continue 
its publication: “The editor leaves this portion of 
popular literature to be cultivated by those whose 
new energy may be worth more than his old expe- 
rience. The Penny Magazine shall begin and end 
with him. It shall not pass into other hands.” 

Of the Cyclopedia Mr. Knight writes :— 

“The committee had the honour of the work in 
its extended form, but without incurring any of the 
risk or contributing one shilling to the cost, the 
literary expenditure alone having reached nearly 
£40,000. Upon the completion of the Cyclopedia, 
‘the balance upon the outlay, above the receipts, was 
£30,788.’ The regular decrease in the sale was very 
marked. While it continued to be published upon 
its original plan of one number weekly, the sale was 
75,000, The instant there was an issue of two num- 
bers a week, it fell to 55,000, and at the end of its 
second year it had fallen to 44,000. When the 
twopence a week became fourpence, the rate of 
diminution became still more rapid. The sale of the 
first. year was double that of the fourth year. The sale 
of the fourth year doubled that of the eighth year. 
It then found its level, and became steady to the end 
—the 54.000 of the latter months of 1833 having 
been reduced to 20,000 at the close of 1843. The 
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committee of the Society, when the original project 
had been departed from, and they saw that the 

undertaking had become to me a burden and a loss, 
| passed a resolution that no rent be paid upon the first 
| 110,000 of each number of the ‘Penny Cyclopzedia.’ 
Rent was then to commence, and to continue till the 
| work had reached a sale of 200,000, when the Society 
would no longer ask for a remuneration for its super- 
intendence. The chronic loss for eleven years which 
was induced by the Cyclopedia, and which fell 
wholly upon me, absorbed every other source of pro- 
fit in my extensive business, leaving me little beyond 
a bare maintenance, without the hope of laying by 
| for the future.” 
In his pamphlet, “‘ The Struggles of a Book,” Mr. 
| Knight gives a detailed account of his efforts in con- 
nection with these publications, and makes an appeal 
on the basis of his peculiar theory that the paper-tax 
made competition as regards pure literature wholly 
| impossible. Of this we shall have a word to say 
afterwards; in the meantime we may merely note 
| the gist of Mr. Knight’s complaints. The “Penny 
| Cyclopedia’’ was commenced in 1833 and finished in 
1846. During this period Mr. Knight states that the 
sum of £16,500 had been paid to the Excise—“ an 
excessive sum, surely, when set against the total cost 
of literature and engravings—£42,000.” He goes 
on to reckon that the interest and compound interest 
on the tax makes a charge against the book of 
£29,000, this charge being increased of course by the 
demand falling—a circumstance directly attributable 
to the increase of the tax. The result of all was, in 
Mr. Knight’s opinion, that so long as the tax existed 
—that is, while high-class and low-class literature 
are put on the same footing as regards taxation—any 
great effort for the popularization of literature was 
impossible. Whatever fallacy may have been wrapt 
up in the reasonings by which Mr. Knight reached 
this conclusion, there can be no doubt that his failure 
was undeserved, and that it was a misfortune for the 
country that he did fail. 

Our excuse for having spent so much time ever these 
two publications, and given so many figures in connec- 
tion with them, is that they remain the great works of 
Mr. Knight, into which have gone most of his cha- 
racter and thought. And they have a value in yet 
another respect. All his later works relate themselves 
to these two, as the affluents are related to a great 
stream, or the cells to a Gothic cathedral. His 
main idea permitted many ramifications, and was 
constantly suggesting new works. Our belief is that 
most of Mr. Knight’s schemes arose out of his per- 
petual elaboration of his great idea of a Penny Mis- 
cellany. We have seen that the “‘ Penny Cyclopedia” 
was suggested by the first success of the Penny Maga- 
cine, and we know that his three later Cyclopedias— 
the “ National,” the ‘Imperial,’ and the “English” 
—were expansions or condensations of it. All these 
are great works; like the man who made them, they 
are solid, firm, complete; you seldom find them 
tripping. Of the “English Cyclopedia” the 
Quarterly Review said truly :—“‘It is a work that, as 





a whole, has no superior—very few equals of its kind: | 


that, taken by itself, supplies the place of a small 
library, and in a large one is found to present many 
points of information that are sought for in vain in |, 
any other cyclopedia of the English language.” || 
And if we are right in this idea of ours as to the |! 
original source of Mr. Knight’s projects, it would 
hardly be too bold to suppose that while he was || 
making the excellent historical sketches and portraits || 
of great men for the Penny Magazine he was laying || 
up materials for his popular histories. Through- |} 
out all these there runs clear evidence of his || 
original purpose—to educate the people by showing | 
them their own likeness at different periods. Of the | 
“Popular History of England,’’ which was pub- | 
lished in monthly parts at 6d., he himself says, “ My 
object was really to write a history in which all the | 
movements that had gone to form the characters of | 
the people should be traced out and exhibited.” | 
This work was beautifully illustrated, being specially | 
meant to secure the attention of the young, and, | 
according to the Times, is probably the very best | 
History of England that we possess. i 
The following sentences from the prospectus of | 
this History are so significant here that we will 
quote them :— 
“The people, if [understand the term rightly, means 
the commons of these realms, and not any distinct | 
class or section of the population. Ninety years ago, 
Goldsmith called the middle order of mankind the 
‘people,’ and those below them the ‘rabble.’ We 
have outlived all this. A century of thought and 
action has widened and deepened the foundations of | 
the State. These people then want to find in the 
history of their country something more than a series | 
of annals, either of policy or war. In connection | 
with a faithful narrative of public affairs, they want | 
to learn their own history—how they have grown | 
out of slavery, out of feudal wrong, out of regal de- || 
pression, into constitutional liberty, and the position 
of the greatest estate in the realm.” \ 
And again :—“ One of the most satisfactory results |' 
of educational improvement has been that the great || 
body of the people have learnt better how to take || 
care of their own happiness ; with diffused wealth ac- | 
companying diffused knowledge, the grosser vices of || 
the middle class have vanished. The riot and inde- |; 
licacy that characterised the so-called enjoyments of | 
too many of the trades at the beginning of the cen- 
tury have given place to the tranquil pleasures of 
home, with some taste for art and literature. The 
reform of manners began somewhat earlier with the | 
higher class. In the same way, whatever coarseness || 
and profligacy may still exist in the lower, drunken- 
ness, and blasphemy, and indecency are not the 
habits of the artisan class, but are the exceptions.” | 
And we think it can scarcely be doubted that the | 
marked success of the Penny Magazine, through its | 
illustrations, gave Mr. Knight an impulse to ener- | 
getically work the series of his pictorial books. || 
Merely to name the chief of these is to catalogue 
their merits. There is the “ Popular History of Eng- 
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cies; the “ Pictorial Museum of Animated Nature,” 


the “ Pictorial Shakspere,”’ the “ Pictorial Gallery of 
|| Art,”’ and * Pictorial Half-hours with the Best Au- 
To have projected these alonc, and to have 
written a great portion of them, would have been 
a pretty fair life-work ; but, besides these, there is a 
i| long list, so long that it would almost weary one to 


thors.” 


read: there are Libraries for the Times, Pocket Libra- 
| ries, Stores of Knowledge for all Readers, and Libra- 


ries of Entertaining Knowledge; for Mr. Knight’s 
mind does not circle through the narrow orbit of 
single volumes, but sweeps through the sphere of 


complete libraries. 


But although our purpose is to paint Charles Knight 
the publisher, yet it is impossible to look upon him 


as a publisher merely. 
reformer. 
literature itself. He walks in a patriotic sphere; 
and it is from this that his highest impulses 
are derived. His mind, as we have seen, was first 
directed to cheap literature of a sound and healthy 
nature in seeking a panacea to the discontent and dis- 
organization which in his youth prevailed among 
the working classes, issuing in riots and sedition, 
and direct assaults upon the throne itself. And this 
patriotic idea did not lose but gained force from 
being viewed in relation to religious wants. Importing 
into every subject an immediate human interest, he 
softens political differences, and almost unconsciously 
unites in the most permanent and effective manner 
the different classes of society, by awakening ideas 
round which common activities may centre. 

That his exertions were directed, and his pur- 
poses deepened, by the warm interest which from 
his early manhood he took in the social difficulties 
then perplexing all politicians and good men, there can 
be no doubt. The matter for surprise is that his keen 
interest in all these questions never tended to make 
him drift away from literature. During the last period 
of his stay in Windsor, he was connected with nearly 
all the societies of a benevolent and religious cha- 
racter in the place—from the Auxiliary Bible Society 
to the committee for relief of the poor. His appear- 
ances at the meetings of the latter were by no means 
inspiriting to some of the members who were inclined 
to get over matters easily. We should like to have 
been present that night when he came forward as a 
declared innovator, by making the startling proposal 
that the members of the committee should visit the 
out-door poor in their own homes. Was ever 
such a thing heard of? How the Jobsons would 
stare, and the Joneses sneer! But Knight was 
fixed in his purpose and carried his point. He was 
firmly convinced that the members knew nothing of 
the actual state of things, and that even the assistant 
overseer was totally ignorant of the real condition of 
the one hundred and fifty recipients of weekly relief. 
And the results were such, we believe, as justified 


He is emphatically a social 





‘| land,” already mentioned, which was wholly written 
'| by himself, and which alone would have made the 
|| fame of any other man; the “Pictorial Bible,” into 
'| which went the richest of Kitto’s thoughts and fan- 


He has always ends beyond those of 









the innovation. He went deeply into the question 
of the poor-rates, and offered some suggestions for 
the improvement of their administration, which were 
full of practical value. 

Even on the men of thought and culture who were 
brought into association with him, his influence in 
this direction was most marked. And the result was, 
that they all came to view literature more or less in 
its relations to moral and religious progress—to look on 
it as a means to an end ; a great educational instrument, 
to be dealt with seriously. Even about the lighter 
efforts of Praed and Moultrie, in the Quarterly Maga- 
zine, there is an atmosphere of earnestness and purity, 
which, doubtless, owes something to Knight’s pre- 
sence behind the individual author as he writes. 
We can even believe that Macaulay’s liberalism 
took some tone from his relations with Charles 
Knight, and it would furnish a good subject for 
political speculators, how far thoughtful liberals of 
to-day, in their efforts for the advancement of the 
working-classes, are still wielding his instruments, 
running on rails which he long ago laid down. 
Thus, on all that comes from Knight there is the 
stamp of a lofty tone; it has the ring of true metal, 
and will bear the keenest scrutiny. His lively inte- 
rest in political and social questions, which had stirred 
his heart to its depths in his young days at Windsor, 
remains with him to the end. He never acts without 
some more or less conscious reference to the effect 
he will produce upon the great mass of the people. 


At another time I should like to speak on some 
important points raised by the record of Mr. Knight's 
working life, such as—what yet remains to be done in 
the providing of literature for the industrial classes ; 
what is the present state of publishing societies and 
the tendency of their influence ; and the relation of 
reading-clubs and magazines to the spread of general 
intelligence. Meantime I would ask attention again 
to what Mr. Knight says of the losses incurred by 
him in connexion with the Penny Cyclopedia :— 
‘They absorbed every other source of profit in my 
extensive business, leaving me little beyond a bare 
maintenance, without the hope of laying by for the 
future.” When one thinks of his noble services to 
society, and of the large debt of gratitude which 
society owes to him ; and when one thinks of the way 
in which the services of some men are acknowledged 
by the State—one cannot help wishing that the “ bare 
maintenance’ of Mr. Knight were changed to some- 
thing very different. 

For himself, the writer is free to say that he is proud 
of being a follower in the footsteps of Charles Knight, 
and that he will be well pleased if he can help to carry 
on the work of his master, by supplying such literature 
as will not ignobly interest nor frivolously amuse, but 
convey the wisest instruction in the pleasantest manner, 
and supply it in such a form that it will find its way 
to tens of thousands of British homes, to be well 
thumbed and dog-eared by the children and the grown 
people, on the journey and at the fireside. 


ALEXANDER STRAHAN. 
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OUR DISCHARGED CONVICTS. 


From the atrocities committed by ticket-of-leave 
| men, and recorded almost daily in the public prints, 
| any one who had not gone somewhat deeply into the 
| subject might. be led to believe that immediately aftcz 
| their liberation from prison they rush back to their 
| old bad practices, and that the training—religious, 
moral, and industrial—they have received during their 
incarceration has been utterly thrown away. Such 
an idea would, however, be a most erroneous one. The 
villains whose misdeeds are so often brought under 
the notice of the public through the police reports, 
and. who are described as discharged convicts and 
ticket-of-leave men, are the exceptions to a general 
rule. According to the returns of the Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Society, out of every hundred convicts 
discharged with tickets-of-leave, ninety-three remain 
honest. We may perhaps be told that the honesty 
displayed by them is merely simulated—their penitence 
when in prison having been simply hypocrisy, and 
that, plausible as their behaviour may appear, they 
form no exception to the old proverb, *‘ Once a rogue, 
always a rogue.” 

The late Archbishop Whately is reported to have 
said, “‘ The master who accepts a liberated convict as 
a servant in his house will soon find himself the only 
spoon left in it.” The simple logic of facts is sufficient 
to prove the great logician’s opinion to have been 
incorrect. We could point out in London alone more 
than a hundred houses in which a vast amount of 
valuable property has been for years in the custody 
of liberated convicts, without the slightest suspicion 
of their integrity having been awakened in the minds 
of their employers, or any idea having been excited 

| that they had passed some years of their lives in 
penal servitude, or within the walls of a prison. Nor 
do the persons employing them belong to the more 
needy class of housekeepers, who, tempted by the low 
scale of wages asked, take a healthy-looking servant 
without making very careful investigation as to cha- 
racter. On the contrary, di convicts are to 
be seen occasionally in the dwellings of the richest and 
most aristocratic families in the metropolis, where they 
have ample opportunities of being dishonest were 
they so disposed. 

We will give a case in point. A certain nobleman 
of considerable wealth, residing in London, had a 
butler in whom he had great faith, and with whom 
he had received an excellent, but short character. 
One morning, the nobleman was startled from his 
security by receiving from a detective whom he had 
employed on some other business the confidential 
information that his favourite servant had once 
been sentenced to five years’ penal servitude for 
some act of dishonesty, but that he had been libe- 
rated on a ticket-of-leave before the expiration of the 
term. The nobleman was greatly puzzled as to what 
steps he should take. He did not like at once to 
turn away a servant who had hitherto given him 
ground for the most implicit reliance being placed 





on his honesty. But again, he hardly thought it fair 
that he should knowingly place his other servants in 
the socizty of a ticket-of-leave man, and, to a certain 
extent, under his control. In this dilemma he applied 
to the Prisoners’ Aid Society for advice. From it he 
received confirmation of the statement that his ser- 
vant had been sentenced to penal servitude for breach 
of trust, and that he had been liberated on a ticket-of- 
leave. It was added that the Society had obtained a 
situation for him—of course informing the master, as 
is their wont, of the servant’s antecedents. He had || 
remained for several months in that situation, with- || 
out the slightest fault having been found with him; 
and from that he had gone to the more lucrative one 
in the nobleman’s family. His lordship then resolved 
to keep the man in his service ; although he admitted || 
that he should not have engaged him had he been || 
aware of his previous bad conduct. He still remains || 
in the family, much respected by all: the secret of 
his former transgression and its punishment having 
been faithfully kept by his employer. 

As another proof of integrity following on a dis- 
honest action, after the offender had been subjected to 
the moral training of a prison, we may quote the case 
of a man who had been in prison three years for 
robbery, and who had also been liberated before the 
expiration of his sentence on a ticket-of-leave. Qn 
his liberation, the Prisoners’ Aid Society found him a 
situation in a manufacturing establishment, which 
employed a vast number of hands, the man’s real 
character and history being confided to the head of 
the firm alone. He has now been upwards of three 
years in this situation, where he still remains. His 
conduct during the whole of that time has been 
not only perfectly satisfactory to his employers, but 
he has so far gained the good opinion of his brother 
workmen, that they lately unanimously elected him 
treasurer of their benefit society. 

As it is possible that few of our readers are aware by 
what machinery the great majority of our liberated 
convicts are enabled to obtain once more a respect- 
able position in scciety, it may not be uninteresting if 
we describe it. It may be easily imagined that with- 
out the agency of a powerful benevolent society to 
take the newly discharged felon by the hand, he would 
be almost certain to resort to his furmer evil habits, 
if only to avoid starvation. Fortunately such ap 
agency exists in the Prisoners’ Aid Society, and the 
good it has done is incalculable. It was founded in 
the year 1857, on the principles of the Birmingham 
Prisoners’ Aid Society. The London society, however, 
differs in more than one respect from that of Bir- 
mingham. The principal difference is, that while the 
ministrations of the latter—excellent as they may be— 
are confined only to country prisoners, that of London 
takes under its protection liberated convicts from all 
parts of the kingdom. From some statistics drawa 
up by Mr. Bayne Ranken, the indefatigable honorary 
secretary, we find that from the commencement 
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| the Society to the year 1863, a period of only six 
| years, they had taken under their protection no fewer 
| than 3,022 men and women. For all of these they 
| had either found honourable employment, or had 
1 assisted them to emigrate to the colonies, where, their 
|| antecedents being unknown, they were enabled to 
|| obtain employment. Although reports of the con- 
'| duct of these did not reach the Society with the 
| game regularity as in the case of those who remained 
|| in England, the secretary is in possession of sufficient 
| information to lead to the belief that relapses have 
|| been even less frequent there than at home. Of the 
! gross number named, 868 were assisted with passages 
|| to the colonies, 282 had good situations provided for 
| them in England by the direct instrumentality of the 
| Society, and 1,782 were otherwise assisted to find 
| employment. 
| The method adopted by the Society is shortly as 
| follows. On a convict leaving prison there is given 
| him, if he wishes it, a printed recommendation from 
| the governor of the prison he has just left to the 
| Prisoners’ Aid Society. This document states the 
| name and sentence of the applicant, his or her age, 
| date of conviction, religion, education, number of 
| previous convictions, character while in separate con- 
| finement, and. (if a man) while employed on public 
| works, trade, and degree of proficiency. It also states 
| whether the prisoner is capable of hard labour, and 
gives name of former employer, place of abode, and 
| family, what employment desired, and, probably, also 
| the amount of gratuity due. Accompanying this 
| document is a carte-de-visite of the prisoner, which is 
| inserted in a sort of album kept by the Society, and 
| @ paper is enclosed, giving details as to the colour of 
| the eyes and hair, the height, and other physical pecu- 
| liarities necessary to perfectly identify him in case 
| of need. There is something exceedingly interesting 
| in the examination of this album, more especially to 
the physiognomist. Lavater himself might have been 
puzzled at these portraits, which often give a shock 
to all our preconceived notions as to the expression of 
the countenance being the mirror of the mind. No- 
| thing is more common than to find among these pri- 
| Soners men of apparently the lowest organization, who 
| after their liberation have conducted themselves with 
| perfect propriety ; while others who have an intelli- 


| gent and ingenuous expression are dishonest to a point 
| that might lead one to believe that there was a 
taint of insanity about them. In women this pecu- 
liarity is even more marked than in men. Fre- 
| quently a stolid sullen-looking young woman will 
| turn out a trustworthy, much-enduring domestic 
| drudge, while others of remarkably mild expres- 
sion, and with gentle tone of voice, are thoroughly 
| hardened, and occasionally so fur advanced in sin, 
that their histories are almost incredible. We were 
Some time since introduced by Mrs. Meredith, the 
lady superintendent of one of the “ Homes” for dis- 
charged female convicts, to a woman of this description. 
| There was something exceedingly attractive in her 
| look, and the tone of her voiee was remarkably sweet. 
| She spoke with much feeling of her former wicked- 











ness, and shed tears in abundance as she spoke of it, 
yet the detailed accounts of that woman’s crimes, 
including even murder (although it had never been 
directly brought home to her), would be more exciting 
than half the sensation novels of the day. Notwith- 
standing her assertions during our interview that it 
was her determination to lead for the future an 
honest and respectable life, she had hardly been a 
fortnight in a situation (which had been found for 
her in the house of an excellent and charitable lady) 
than she was again arrested on a charge of robbery. 
When a discharged prisoner has elected to place 
himself under the protection of the Prisoners’ Aid 
Society, immediately on his liberation he attends at 
the office, and his gratuity being placed in the hands 
of the secretary,* he is interrogated on his prospects 
of being able to earn an honest livelihood, and what 


friends he may have who may be willing and able || 
to assist him. These, unfortunately, are generally | 
speaking few in number, for those prisoners who | 


formerly belonged to the respectable classes are in 
most cases disowned by their friends, while those of 
the poorer classes, though their friends are willing 
enough to aid them, very rarely have the power. 
After the prisoner has explained his wishes and pros- 
pects, he is placed under the care of one of the 
Society’s agents, who procures a respectable lodging 
for him in some locality as far distant as possible 
from those of his acquaintances who would be likely 
to tempt him into his old courses again. If the 
prisoner be a woman, she is placed under the care of 
some discreet person of her own sex, or is recommended 
to the lady superintendent of a Home in connection 
with the Society, where she remains until a respect- 
able situation can be found for her. It would only 
be natural to expect that this would be a very 
difficult task, but this is far from being the case 
Fortunately there are many ladies in London who 
do good by stealth, and yet would blush to find 
it fame. In these cases they rigidly adhere to the 
Scripture precept—not to let the one hand know what 
the other doeth. The mistress of the house alone, of 
all the family or establishment, is aware of the secret 
of the servant whom she is so nobly assisting to 
return to the paths of respectability and virtue. 
Jewish ladies are very willing to exercise this kind 





* The rule of the Society, which obliges a discharged 
prisoner to deposit in their hands the whole of the gratuity 
he has earned during his confinement, from whatever point 
cf view it may be regarded, is a most excellent one. In 
the first place the prisoner lodges with the Society a peca- 
niary guarantee for his good behaviour, and in the second, 
it secures to the prisoner the safe keeping of his money, 
which otherwise would probably be recklessly expeuded. 
In the words of Mr. Bayne Ranken, “It thus prevents a 
discharged prisoner, under the supervision of the bociety, 
from becoming the prey of former vicious associates and 
of that large class of the criminal population to whom he 
is a marked man. It frequently happens that a man, 
bewildered by the sense of newly-acquired freedom and 
the possession of money, is recognised by ceriain peculiar- 
ities in appearance and dress as having heen recently dis- 
charged from prison; and though intending to lead an 
honest life, is, through the influence of those more guilty 
than himself, thrust back as it were into crime.” 
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of charity, which is the more honourable on their 
parts, as there are no female ticket-of-leave convicts 
of their own community. Mrs. Meredith assured us 
that she has very little difficulty in finding situations 
for eligible young women in families of high respecta- 
bility ; and that the relapses among them are not more 
numerous than among the men, or less than ten per 
cent. 

As soon as respectable temporary homes are found 
for the discharged prisoners, a small sum—sufficient to 
procure the means of subsistence and nothing more— 
is allowed them weekly from the gratuity earned 
during their incarceration. A decent outfit of 
clothes is then procured for them, and all being in 
readiness, the Society’s officials employ themselves 
in finding situations for the women and such of the 
men as are adapted for domestic service, and em- 
ployment in different trades and occupations for 
others. Those who from age or infirmity are not 
able for manual labour, have small stocks in trade— 
such as fruit, vegetables, &c.—provided for them, 
whereby they may obtain a living in the streets. 
But this last occupation is discouraged as much 
as possible by the Society’s officers, as it tends to 
encourage a wandering and vagabond life. Perhaps 
relapses are more frequent among this class than 
any of the others, from the chances thrown in their 
way of renewing acquaintance with their former 
associates. Those of the men who have friends in the 
colonies (of whom there are a considerable number), 
are provided with free passages and outfits thither, if 
they are able to show that their friends are willing 
to receive and assist them on their arrival. Gene- 
rally, these cases turn out remarkably well. 

When a situation is found for a man, either in a 
private family or as an artisan, his previous history 
is told to his employer under a pledge of secrecy, and 
the balance of his gratuity is turned over to the em- 
ployer as a further guarantee for his good behaviour. 

A very frequent excuse urged by ticket-of-leave 
men who are arrested on charges of dishonesty is, 
that they are so persecuted by the police as to 
have no chance of obtaining an honest livelihood. In 
almost every case where the convict has accepted the 
patronage of the Society, this is entirely false. So 
long as these remain in London the police have no 
control whatever over them; and should they be 
known to the police, they are strictly ordered not to 
interfere with them, unless they have strong reasons 
for suspecting that they are about to commit some 
dishonest action. But the inspection of the convicts 
under the protection of the Society is not one jot less 
stringent than if they were under the surveillance of 
the police. Every fact concerning them is periodi- 
cally forwarded to the office of the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Police in Scotland Yard. These reports 
contain the name of each prisoner; the prison in 
which the latter part of his or her sentence was 
served ; the date of liberation or licence ; the address 
of the house at which he is residing; the name of 
the place to which a licence-holder intends to remove, 
if he purposes leaving the metropolitan district ; and 





also the place to which any licence-holder goes be- 
yond the United Kingdom, together with the date of 
departure. The particulars of any failure of a licence- 
holder to make the monthly report, or to give notice 
of changing his address, or of any one who violates 
the conditions of his licence, and any further infor- 
mation that may be needed by the authorities, are 
carefully supplied. 

Not only are convicts who are resident in London 
obliged to report themselves monthly at the Society’s 
office, but inspectors—men of unblemished character 
and great tact—daily visit one or more of the men 
who have found employment, and furnish to the secre- 
tary a written report of their proceedings. These 
are all entered in a book, which is kept with great 
care; so that there exists a complete history of 
every convict’s life since he has been under the 
charge of the Society. As an example, we may quote 
the following case, taken at random, of a woman 
who had suffered a lengthened incarceration for re- 
ceiving stolen goods, and who had been liberated on 
a ticket-of leave. 

31st October, 1864.—Liberated from prison, and sent to 
a Servants’ Home. 

3rd November, 1864.—Obtained a situation for her asa 
servant-of-all-work, at the house of Mrs. ——, City Road. 

5th December, 1864.—Has left her situation of her own 
accord, and returned to the Servants’ Home. Her con- 
duct has been good. 

19th December, 1864.—Another situation found for her 
with Mrs. ——, a lady of fortune in Belgravia. 

26th January, 1865 —Same situation ; going on well, 
and giving great satisfaction. 

14th June, 1865.—Same situation—conduct perfectly 
satisfactory. 

13th August, 1865.—Going on well. 

2nd November, 1865.—Has left her situation with a 
perfectly good character, and has taken another in the 
country. 

17th January, 1866.—Has returned, at the invitation 
of her former mistress, to her old situation. 

16th April, 1866.—Still in the same situation—conduct 
perfectly satisfactory. 

The records of the men’s conduct are kept with 
equal regularity, and are mostly of a satisfactory 
character. It may appear somewhat improbable that 
a body of men so desperate as our liberated convicts 
have formerly proved themselves, should so impli- 
citly submit to the regulations of a society of gentle- 
men, whose whole staff of officials does not probably 
number more than half a dozen individuals. It should 
be remembered, however, that in case of any disobe- 
dience, or of any one neglecting to give the monthly 
report of themselves, information is immediately sent 
to Scotland Yard, and the defaulter is invariably 
removed from under the superintendence of the 
Society, and placed under that of the police. It is 
difficult to imagine anything more distasteful to 4 
convict, than this change. He knows that, strict 
as are the regulations of the Society, the members 
comprising it are his friends, and are actuated 
solely by kindly feeling towards him. The police, 
on the contrary, he looks upon as his natural ene- 
mies; and he smarts fearfully under any interference 
by them. It should be understood that the authority 
of the Society is confined solely to the metro- 
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politan districts, although their charitable ministra- 
tions are spread over the whole country and the 
colonies also. ‘The Society is in constant communi- 
cation with magistrates and clergymen throughout 
the kingdom, respecting the character of those whose 
cases it has undertaken, as well as their mode of life. 
|| A man who has conducted himself honourably, even 
though his ticket-of-leave may have expired, is still 
considered to be under the Society’s protection ; and 
in cases of misfortune, not occasioned by the man’s 
own misconduct, it is always ready to assist him to 
re-establish himself. 
Let us now endeavour to ascertain the value, 
both moral and financial, of this Society to the 
community at large. In the first place, it has 
been mainly instrumental in solving the problem as 
to the possibility of turning loose on a metropolis, 
already having its full share of criminal population, 
some thousand liberated convicts, to be kept under 
strict discipline by a body of a dozen gentlemen, 
assisted by an intelligent honorary secretary, a secre- 
tary, two or three clerks, and perhaps as many in- 
spectors, performing, in a satisfactory manner, a duty 
which it would require a regiment of ordinary police- 
men to carry out with effect. This, we believe, com- 
prises the whole of their machinery. They find 
respectable situations for men and women, who have 
lost all hold on respectability, and whose first intro- 
duction to them was a certificate from the governor 
of a prison that the bearer’s reputation had formerly 
been of the worst description, and that he had just 
been liberated from imprisonment for some serious 
crime. Here, however, the credit has to be shared 
with others. It would be very unjust to the go- 
vernors of our prisons, and to that most wrong- 
fully abused body, our prison chaplains, not to 
admit that a vast amount of improvement in the 
habits and morals of prisoners takes place, on the 
whole, during the period of their imprisonment. The 
records and experiences of the Prisoners’ Aid Society 
also go far to overthrow a commonly received notion, 
that one great evil to be dreaded from turning a vast 
number of liberated convicts on society, and restor- 
|| ing those who are married to their wives and fami- 
lies, tends to the encouragement among us of a race 
of felons, the children being likely to follow the 
|| Criminal example of their parents. Never was there 
a greater fallacy. The punishment of the parent 
generally acts as an awful warning to the child, and 
he scrupulously avoids the pit into which his father 
|| had fallen, 
_In the colonies, during the time the old transporta- 
|| tion system was in force, the same held good. Judge 
| Terry, of New South Wales, as well as Sir William 
| A’Beckett, lately supreme judge of the Australian 
! colony of Victoria, both stated that they never met 
| With an instance of the child of a liberated convict 
| becoming a thief. Even among our professional 
| London thieves, who have not had the advantage of 
} the moral training of a prison, their children are 
|| Tarely thieves; those who have fathers are certainly 
| Rever so. It is very difficult to find an instance 

















of a man having trained up his child to acts of 
dishonesty, bad as he may have been himself. With 
women, on the contrary, terrible as the statement 
may appear, instances of their teaching their own 
children to thieve are not uncommon In these cases, 
however, the women are invariably drunkards; no 
sober woman, though her character may be bad, ever 
trains her child to systematic dishonesty. Some time 
since we had pointed out to us in the Philanthropic 
Society’s Schools at Red Hill, a poor boy who had 
been six times convicted of theft, to which he had been 
instigated by his own mother. Of course, she was a 
drunkard, and had been several times in the hands of 
the police for breaches of the peace committed while 
intoxicated, but she had always escaped a conviction 
for acts of dishonesty herself. 

The relapses among ticket-of-leave convicts, though 
less than ten per cent. of their whole number, cer- 
tainly makes a formidable body for the police to 
cope with. The first step to crime after their libera- 
tion seems to be invariably the meeting with their 
former evil associates, and the second is the public- 
house—this latter being especially powerful among 
the women. They have generally sufficient strength 
of mind to resist the temptations of their former 
associates, even although there may be among 
them some man to whom the woman may have 
been attached. But what neither persuasion nor 
affection can bring about, the public-house effects 
without difficulty—a single glass of gin frequently 
being the turning point. 

Among the most irreclaimable of the liberated 
male prisoners is the London rough. This class of 
criminal is unique, and appears indigenous to the 
metropolis. He is generally supposed to be drafted 
from the worst of the working classes, but this is 
not the case. He has no connection with them 
whatever. Great as may be the faults of our work- 
ing classes, they bear no resemblance to those of the 
London rough, who is cowardly, vindictive, hypo- 
critical, and utterly dishonest. They never attack a 
policeman unless they are at least six to one against 
him. They never rob a foot passenger, unless they 
can get him in such a position that he is utterly 
powerless in their hands. It is no uncommon thing 
to find half a dozen committals registered against 
one of these scoundrels. We are inclined to believe 
that their psychology is imperfectly understood by 
the prison authorities. It would be better, after 
every case of robbery with violence, to give at least 
one of the thieves a short imprisonment, supple- 
mented by a'sound flogging. If the latter could be 
administered shortly before leaving the prison, he 
might, with the marks of the cat still on his back, take 

with him a good lesson to his associates. The dread the 

villains have of that punishment is most edifying. Al- 

ready it is occasionally used, with excellent effect, for 

robberies committed with violence. Lately, on more 

than one occasion, these cowards have told their vic- 

tims, when robbing them, that if they offered no 

resistance, no violence would be committed—their 
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humanity evidently arising from the probability of 
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! 
their being subjected to a flogging in case of mal- 
treatment. 

In a pecuniary point of view, the operations of the 
Prisoners’ Aid Society are a great saving to the public. 
The gross cost of every prisoner, when in confine- 
ment, is about fifty pounds a year above the value of 
his labour. When liberated this sum is, of course, 
saved. Itis caleulated that the Society effects a saving 
to Government of at least fifty thousand a year, by 
finding respectable employment. for liberated con- 
viets. Nor is this all; the parochial ratepayers are 
also great gainers. One-third of our convicts. are 
married men, and, during their incarceration, their 
wives are almost invariably thrown upon the parish 
for support. Some inquiries made a few years since 
brought out the fact that two metropolitan parishes 
—. George’s in the East and Fulham—had between 
them more than one hundred women and children 
whose husbands were in prison. Assuming that 
the wife of each prisoner has two children, it will 
follow, that for every man in confinement at the 
expense of the Government, there is a woman or 
child supported out of the parochial rates. When 
the husband is liberated from prison, and employ- 
ment found for him, this expense of course ceases. 
We feel assured it will be readily admitted by 
the teader that the gratitude of both the Government 
and the public is due to the Prisoners’ Aid Society 
for their success in thus transforming the most dis- 
honest portion of the population into respectable 
members of the community. This debt, however, 
has not been paid. The Society, on the contrary, 
has been treated with gross injustice by both; 
and a few benevolent gentlemen, assisted by sub- 
scriptions from their private friends, are left to carry 
on their self-imposed onerous duties as they best 
cam. For the public some slight excuse may be 
offered, it being a difficult matter to raise the sympa- 
thies of the charitable in favour of the ticket-of-leave 
eonvict. He is known to the world at large only 
through the reports of criminal trials at the police- 
courts and the Old Bailey, and it is generally imagined 
that those accused there are only average specimens 
ot their class ; instead of being, as they generally are, 
the exceptions. Few know that for every ticket-ot- 
leave convict charged with a fresh offence, there are 


respectability. 


ednsiderable addition toits funds must be obtained; not 
for staff and office expenses, but to enable the liberated 
ednvict to provide himself with an outfit, and obtain 
the means of existence till remunerative employment 
has been found for him. At present a prisoner when 
discharged brings with him a gratuity ranging from 


at Iéast ten earning an honest livelihood, many of 
whom are maintaining their wives and families in 


If the Society has hitherto been able to meet its 
expenditure, it will not long continue to do so, or a 


his prison behaviour and length of incarceration. 
This, with economy and assistance from the Society’s 
private funds, is sufficient for the purpose. But bya 
new regulation lately passed, the maximum gratuity 
a prisoner will for the future be able to earn will not 
be more than three pounds, while the average will 
not be more than one. 

But if an excuse can be offered for the public it 
would be very difficult indeed to find one for the 
Government. The Society in its relation to the State 
bears an almost official position, and the Directors of 
Convict Prisons in their annual reports always com- 
pliment it on the efficient manner in which its duties 
are performed, and the purely philanthropic sentiments 
which always actuate its managers. In their report 
of 1865 they say,— 

“The well-being of the convicts after discharge 
from prison has been materially advanced by the 
operations of the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society, 
to whose philanthropic and useful labours we cannot 
bear too high testimony. During the year the cases 
of 577 discharged convicts have been undertaken by 
this Society, and it is very gratifying to record that 
of these no less than 513 have been satisfactorily dis- 
posed of, and are believed to be earning an honest 
living. 

“The immense difficulties which convicts on dis- 
charge from prison meet with in their efforts to 
return to a better life, render the aid afforded by this 
Society most valuable, and it is now the more worthy 
of public support since the country must from hence- 
forth, to a great extent, absorb its own criminals.” 
Notwithstanding the high opinion thus expressed, 
this compliment is the only assistance the Government 
offers to a Society which, with a handful of officials, 
performs, in an admirable and business-like manner, 
one of the most onerous duties of the metropolitan 
police. Surely, on grounds of common justice as 
well as of economical expediency, a moderate grant 
might be made to a Society which yearly saves 
£50,000 to the State, being the minimum cost when 
in prison of the number of ticket-of-leave convicts 
for whom its officers have found respectable and 
remunerative employment. Nor is this the only 
saving effected. The wives and children of the 
convicts cost, when thrown on the rates for relief, at | 
least five shillings per head, and by being maintained 
by their husbands and fathers, a saving is also made | 
in the metropolitan poor rates of at least £13,0004 
year. | 
In conclusion, it is only bare justice to the staff of 

















between three und four pounds to ten, according to 








the Prisoners’ Aid Society to say, that quiet and 
unostentatious as their method of working may b® 
there is not a charity in London that does more 
good; and the limited amount of support it receives, 
both from Government and the public, is miserably 
inadequate considering the valuable services it 
renders to the community. 

WILLIAM GILBERT. 
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Tuomas Cartyte’s theory that speech is silvern 
| but silence golden would have perplexed our Eng- 
lish Chrysostom. ‘‘ Though silence,”’ says Jeremy 
| Taylor, “ be harmless as a rose’s breath to a distant 
| passenger, yet it is rather the state of death than 
| life;” and then taking fire, according to his manner, 
|| he exclaims, ‘‘ By voices and homilies, by questions 
|| and answers, by narratives and invectives, by 
counsel and reproof, by praises and hymns, by prayers 
| and glorifications, we serve God’s glory and the ne- 
| cessities of men; and by the tongue, our tables are 
| made to differ from mangers, our cities from deserts, 
|| our churches from herds of beasts and flocks of 
sheep.” Could we bring the fervid and eloquent 
bishop from his grave again, what a glorious night 
he and our living philosopher might make of it! And 
who could tell, for the first three or four hours, which 
ot them was likely to have the best of the contro- 
versy? The philosopher, quoting Hooker, might 
growl that the present age is “full of tongue and 
weak of brain,’’ and remind the bishop that he him- 
self had admitted that “the perpetual unavoidable 
necessity of sinning by much talking hath given 
great advantages to silence, and made it to be 
esteemed an act of discipline and great religion.” 
But the bishop, though he would confess that he re- 
membered that many saints had dreaded the perils of 
speech—that “‘St. Romualaus upon the Syrian moun- 
tain severely kept a seven years’ silence,” and that 
“Thomas Cantepatrientis tells of a religious person in 
&@ monastery at Brabant, that spake not one word in 
sixteen years,” and that “‘ Ammona lived with three 
thousand brethren in so great silence as if he were 
an anchoret,’”” and that “Theona was silent for 
thirty years together; and Johannes, surnamed 
Silentiarius, was silent for forty-seven years”— 
would go on to maintain that this morosity and 
sullenness “ must certainly draw with it, or be itself, 
an infinite omission of duty ;” and I am inclined to 
think that before morning came he would make the 
| philosopher admit that silence is not always the proof 
of wisdom, nor eloquent speech of folly ; and with a 
gracious argument ad hominem—for the apostle of 
silence himself is one of the best of talkers—he 
would say farewell. 

But though it is possible for men to sin by talking 
too little as well as by talking too much—as when 
silence is the result of sheer indolence, or of coldness 
and an incapacity to sympathise with the common 
thoughts, and cares, and pleasures of others—it is 
less necessary to insist on the duty of speaking, than 
to insist on the duty of speaking wisely and well 

St. Paul, in warning the Christians at Ephesus 
against certain sins of the tongue, uses a word 
Which, if we may take it in the sense it very com- 
monly bears, affords a most expressive description of 
many forms of mischievous talk He charges them 
not to let any “ corrupt communicatien ’” preceed out 
of their mouth, Perhaps the image which the word 





calls up was not distinctly present to his mind ; butit | 
might have been, for it is a very just one. The word || 
is used to describe vegetables, meat, and fish which | 
are beginning to go bad; and there are some people | 
whose conversation is quite as unwholesome as food, 
which is not quite fresh. Unsound itself, it injures, 
the moral health and vigour of those who listen to it. 

There are some words which are positively poison» 
ous. St. Paul was not thinking of these. Falsehood 
he had already forbidden. Violent speech comes 
under the general precept, ‘Be ye angry, and sin 
not.” ‘Filthiness and foolish talking” he con- 
demns in the next chapter. Words may be neither 
false, nor fierce, nor foul, and yet may be “ corrupt” 
and unwholesome. 


Among the kinds of speech which answer the 
Apostle’s description, flattery is one of the worst. 
Perhaps this is not very common among English- | 
men—certainly not among Englishmen of the lower 
and middle classes: of the rest I know nothing. | 
Our language seems hardly ductile enough to | 
assume the graceful forms which flattery requires. | 
Its idiom has been fixed by the common people, not by | 
courtiers Those pleasant phrases which glide so | 
naturally from a Frenchman’s tongue, and in which 
kindly falsehood “ loses half its evil by losing all its 
grossness,”’ refuse to grow on English soil. Our | 
speech has too much blood and heat in it for us ever | 
to be able to rival our neighbours And yet we, too, 
can flatter, though with less refinement and delicacy. 

The most fatal kind of flattery is that in which | 
there is truth enough te sweeten the bitter taste of 
positive falsehood. Praise the scholarship of a 
dunce who has been thrice “ plucked,” the muni- 
ficence of a miser, the eloquence of an orator to 
whom no mortal wiil listen except at hisown dinner- 
table, the courage of a coward who turns pale at a 
thunder-storm and has never crossed the Channel 
through the fear of being drowned, and you will do | 
no great harm. It is when you dwell upon and 
heighten the advantages upon which a man plumes 
himself that you nurse his vanity. It is when you 
expatiate on his real excellencies and powers that 
you inflict upon him the worst injury. The perfect 
charm of generosity is when it thinks of nothing 
except the misery it relieves, the ignorance it in- 
structs the vice it reclaims; if you insist upon 
making benevolence conscious of itself, by fawningly 
contrasting the niggardlines: of a man’s friends and 
neighbours with his own free-handed bountifulness, 
you help to impair its simplicity and degrade its 
nobleness Talk to aman of real genius as though he 
were already crowned with amaranth and enthroned 
among the stars, and you cherish a conceit which 
may imperil his future triumphs. Talk habitually | 
about the defalcations and the scarcely disguised || 
dishonesties of rival merchants and manufacturers to 
aman who is proud of his integrity, and you en- 
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moral ruin. 


| 
| 


only learn what they can do at second-hand; the 
confidence and approbation of others give them 
courage and hope. With some men the fear of 
failure makes failure certain, and their strength is gone 
when men do not recognise it. Lord Lytton, in his 
charming essay on the Efficacy of Praise, tells a story 
of Mr. Kean, who, when performing in some city of 
i| the United States, came to the manager when the 
play was half over and said, “‘I can’t go on the stage 
again, sir, if the pit keeps its hands in its pockets. 
Such an audience would extinguish Aitna.” Upon 

| this the manager told the audience that Mr. Kean, 
not being accustomed to the severe intelligence of 
American citizens, mistook their silent attention for 
courteous disappointment, and that if they did not 
applaud Mr. Kean as he was accustomed to be 
applauded, they could not see Mr. Kean act as he 
was accustomed to act. Of course the audience took 
the hint; and as their fervour rose, so rose the 
genius of the actor, and their applause contributed 
to the triumphs it rewarded. 
We live more than half our life in the sympathy 

| of others, and their good opinion is a wholesome 
stimulant to well-doing. It sustains our own best 
purposes. It may help to keep our ideal of life from 
sinking. With many a lad, hearty praise of a well- 
written copy of verses would be far more certain to 
keep him from careless blunders in his next exercise 
than the fear of a sound flogging; and many a man 
who would resent censure for his stinginess will give 
freely if his liberality is cordially appreciated. 
Nearly everything depends upon the intention of the 
speaker. Honest approbation seldom inflates vanity. 
It is when we praise a man in order to win his good 
opinion for ourselves, that we are likely to give him 
too good an opinion of himself. ‘The selfishness of the 
| motive will somehow corrupt even the most truthful 
i| words, and make them as rotten and unwholesome as 
| the falschoods of an unscrupulous sycophant. 





Habitual disparagement of the character, the 
powers, the acquirements, or the doings of men in 

'| general is not less pernicious than flattery of those 
whom we desire to please. Cynicism is the temper 
of our times. We are becoming incapable of enthu- 
| siasm. We are always implying that not enly 
“the age of chivalry,” but the age of greatness and 
goodness of every kind, is gone. We are not sure 
that it ever existed. We are nothing if not critical. 
We carry the wretched spirit of depreciation into 
private life. It taints our estimate of public men. 
There are people who have a preternatural faculty 
for detecting evil, or the appearance of evil, in every 


courage a self-satisfaction which may issue in his | Their memory is like a museum I once saw at a | 
medical college, and illustrates all the hideous dis- | 

I am very far from thinking that we should look | tortions, and monstrous growths, and revolting | 
upon noble deeds and great powers with cold in- | diseases by which humanity can be troubled and | 
difference. To admire what is admirable is as much | afflicted. They think they have a wonderful know- 
| a duty as to despise what is worthless. There are | ledge of human nature; I prefer to study it in the 
| children and men who need praise as much as flowers | beautiful and majestic forms of heroes and gods. It | 
| need sunshine. They have no faith in themselves, and | is a blunder to mistake the Newgate Calendar for a 
biographical dictionary. 


some people to find apparent satisfaction in the dis- | 
covery and proclamation of slighter defects in the | 
habits of good men and the conduct of public insti- 
tutions. They cannot talk about the benefits con- 
ferred bya great hospital without lamenting some 


A less offensive type of the same tendency leads | 


insignificant blot in its laws, and some trifling want 
of prudence in its management. Speak to them 
about a man whose good works everybody is ad- 
miring, and they cool your ardour by regretting that 
he is so rough in his manner, or so smooth, that his 
temper is so hasty, or that he is so fond of applause. 
They seem to hold a brief requiring them to prove 
the impossibility of human perfection. They detect 
the slightest alloy in the pure gold of human good- 
ness. That there are spots in the sun is with them 
something more than an observed fact, it takes rank 
with @ priori and necessary truths. 
If native kindness or Christian charity has taught 
men to think generously of the character of others, it 
is still possible for this miserable cynicism to find its 
prey in infirmities or imperfections which involve no 
guilt. This is a comparatively innocent amusement, 
but it betrays a certain intellectual vulgarity, and 
is morally mischievous, as all real vulgarity must be. 
There are people who if they hear an organ find out 
at once which are the poorest stops. If they listen 
to a great speaker, they remember nothing but some 
slip in the construction of a sentence, the consistency 
of a metaphor, or the evolution of an argument. 
While their friends are admiring the wealth and 
beauty of a tree whose branches are weighed down | 
with fruit, they have discovered a solitary bough, 
lost in the golden affluence, on which nothing 
is hanging. In the gun trade there are men whose 
occupation it is to sight the barrels and detect any 
fault in the bore; it is said that a good eye will 
discover a deflection measuring very much less than | 
a thousandth part of an inch. Not less keen in the | 
detection of small flaws in every work of genius— | 
poem, oration, building, statue, or painting—are 
certain critics, some of whom air their powers in | 
drawing-rooms and at dinner tables, and some of | 
whom find their way, now and then, into print. | 
Poor Hazlitt was sorely troubled with them in his | 
time. ‘“ Littleness,” he said, “ is their element, and | 
they give a character of meanness to whatever they 
touch. They creep, buzz, and fly-blow. It is much 
easicr to crush than to catch these troublesome | 
insects; and when they are in your power, your | 
self-respect spares them.” 
Suppose that this habitual depreciation of characte 








| man’s character. They have a fatal scent for carrion. 





never sinks into uctual fulschood and slander, and | 
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that every fault alleged, or hinted, or suspected, can 
be proved; suppose that this ignoble criticism is not 
ignorant blundering, and that every imagined im- 
perfection is real ;—is this carping, cynical temper 
much less censurable, or are the words it prompts 
much less injurious? The influence of talk of this 
kind is gradually to lead people to believe that there 
is nothing in this world which it is safe to trust, 
honourable to love, or discriminating to admire. 
Teverence for saintly goodness vanishes; gratitude 
for kindness is chilled ; and that enthusiastic admira- 
tion of great genius, which communicates to common 
men something of the strength, and inspires them 
with something of the dignity, belonging to genius 
itself, is ignominiously quenched. 

It is a Christian grace to have pleasant and affec- 
tionate thoughts about men, to rejoice in their 
excellences, and charitably to forget, as far as may 
be, their shortcomings. It is the attribute of a 
pure and beautiful nature to have an eye quick to 
discern, and a heart warm to honour, all that is fair, 
and bright, and generous in human nature. The 
|, words which discourage the charity that “ thinketh 
|| no evil,” and give keenness, if not malignity, to the 
discovery of imperfection, are ‘‘corrupt’”’ and un- 
| wholesome; they are not to be spoken by ourselves, 
and are not to be listened to when spoken by others. 


The habit of depreciation makes us think ill of 
| men; the habit of complaint makes us think ill of 
|| God. It is at least as bad to disparage God’s good- 
ness as to disparage human worth. No doubt every 
, man has his troubles. It requires little ingenuity to 
find them out. The greenest pastures are not always 
fresh; the stillest waters are not always clear. 
Until we reach the land where God shall wipe away 
all tears from all eyes, and where “ there shall be no 
more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall 
| there be any more pain,” it is in vain to expect 
, perfect freedom from small anxieties and vexutions, 
or any lengthened exemption from great troubles. 
| The sun shines and the storm darkens on the evil 
and the good; the rain falls in kindly showers and 
in destructive torrents on the just and on the unjust ; 
and there are times when every man is ready to 
hate life, and to exclaim that all is vanity and 
vexation of spirit. But to be perpetually moaning 
and uttering words of complaint, is to permit a 
canker-worm to eat away the heart of gratitude and 
to ruin all our joy. The cheerful acknowledgment 
| of God’s bounty is an element of holiness, and the 
|| Spirit of thankfulness confirms faith, and makes the 
fires of love burn more brightly. But there are some 
people with whom it is almost impossible to live 
without being infected with discontent. Their words 
are sighs; they look despair. Their calamities are 
| “new every morning.” ‘Their disease is contagious, 
| and only a vigorous constitution can escape unharmed. 
| If it is an evil thing to forget God’s mercies, and 
| to have our joy in his love repressed, those who are 
habitually complaining are guilty of speaking “ un- 
wholesome” words. “Is any afflicted? Lethim pray.” 








Then there are words which are properly called | 
worldly, and which are most “corrupt” and mis- || 
chievous. By “worldly ’ conversation, I do not 
mean what some good people mean when they con- || 
demn it. Talk about music, and art, and politics, || 
and literature, is in itself not a whit more worldly | 
than talk about cotton and hardware, duties and | 
discounts. There may be as much “ worldliness” in | 
conversation about ecclesiastical affairs as in conver- 
sation about dress, or about a flower-show, or an || 
archery meeting It is the spirit, not the subject of | 
our words which determines their moral character. 

Of course, if a man has never looked on the face of | 
God, and does not live under the control of the || 
realities of the invisible world, his conversation will | 
show no trace of faith in the Divine and the Eternal. | 
Where the faith does not exist in the heart, it cannot 
be revealed in the words. But some men are hypo- 
crites to their own hurt and disparagement. With 
a deep and vigorous religious life they affect the 
manner of those who have no religious life at all. 
They like to travel incognito, and it cannot be said 
that their “speech bewrayeth them.” They really 
care very little about the vanity of splendid furniture, 
but they sometimes talk as though human life had 
no higher end than to patronise upholsterers. They 
seldom think of their wine except when it is on the 
table; but they affect to be as absorbed in the dis- 
cussion of Jouguets and vintages as though they 
thought that to keep a good cellar is the supreme 
felicity of man. They have nothing of the epicure 
about them; but they pretend to an infinite interest 
in the science of cookery. In ethics they catch the 
tone of “society.” Scrupulously honourable them- 
selves, with a pure heart and an intense abhorrence 
of trickery and fraud, they half profess to accept a 
conventional morality which they inwardly despise. 
They are ashamed of their native dialect, and speak 
the language of the Philistines. Instead of letting 
their real life live in their words, they disguise the 
“good fruit” which is natural to them, under 
habits of speech of a meaner growth. They too— 
so it would appear—believe there is nothing sacred 
in human nature, and nothing awful in human 
destiny. 

They are guilty of speaking “unwholesome” words. 
All words which are not true to the whole nature of 
the man who uses them are “corrupt ;”’ and words 
like these are, as the old writers would say, imperti- 
nently bad. Few of us, I am afraid, are so good that 
it is at all necessary for us to conceal our goodness. 
We may let what faith we have, colour and shape our 
specch, without claiming transcendent saintliness. 
This “ voluntary humility ”’ has pride at the bottom 
of it. It gratifies our self-conceit to feel that we are 
better than we seem. 

The harm which the affectation of worldliness 
inflicts on others is obvious. Men are in sufficient 
danger of forgetting God for it to be needless for | 
those who remember Him to enter into a conspiracy | 
to exclude all recognition of Him from their common | 





speech, When, in the words of those who profess to | 


























| that spiritual death is the universal condition, and 
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be devout, there is no reflected light from heaven, 
unbelievers will be likely to maintain that faith in 
heaven is all a dream. It is not necessary to ask 
every man we meet to lay his hand on our breast 
that he may feel the beatings of our heart and 
know that we are alive unto God; but to affect the 
appearance of death, not to suffer the life which is 
in us to give colour to the face and animation to the 
eye—this is to do our best to persuade the world 


that “ the gift of God” of which we speak is unreal. 
Just now, one of the most prevalent forms which 
this ignoble affectation assumes, is habitual flippancy 
and frivolity. Men do not care to seem too much in 
earnest about anything. Politics and religion—the 
social condition of the people—the morality of busi- 
ness—are all treated as though they were materials 
for jesting. Get at the heart of the very men who 
are guilty of this trifling, and you will oiten find 
that they have strong convictions, and that when 
there is need of hard work and self-sacrifice in 
a good cause they are ready for both. The “curled 
darlings’ of the clubs fought like heroes at Inker- 
mann and Balaclava. But it is the manner of the 
world to speak of nothing seriously, and so men 
invest even their firmest convictions with fantastic 
and grotesque absurdities. We have had a “ Comic 
History of England” in our time, and there are 
some men—not quite destitute of religious earnest- 
ness—who talk so lightly about religion when they 
talk of it at all, that they ought not to be shocked if 
some one published a ‘Comic Description of the 
Final Judgment,” or a “Comic Summary of the 
Four Gospels.” This incessant rattle and reckless 
jesting must, in the long run, lessen a man’s own 
sense of the real gravity of human life, and it is 
certain to impair the strength and authority of the 
moral convictions of those who are always listening 
to it. Itisas absurd as it is injurious, Barrow, 
| who himself might have outshone, had he chosen to 
| do it, all the wits of Charles’s Court, and beaten 
| them with weapons like their own, but of a more 
dazzling blade, a keener edge, and finer temper, 
| treated this folly with the severity and contempt it 
deserves. He says that “ to affect, admire, or highly to 
| value this way of speaking (either absolutely in itself, 
| orincomparison to the serious and plain way of speech) 
and thencé to be drawn into an immoderate use 
thereof, is blameable. A man of ripe age, and sound 
| judgment, for refreshment to himself, or in com- 
| pliance to others, may sometimes condescend to play 
| in this or in any harmless way. But to be fond of it, 
to prosecute it with a careful and painful eagerness, 
to dote and dwell upon it, to reckon it a brave or a 
fine thing, a singular matter of commendation, a 
transcendent accomplishment, anywise preferable to 
rational endowments, or comparable to the moral 
| excellencies of the mind (tv solid knowledge or 
sound wisdom, or true virtue and goodness), this 
is extremely childish or brutish, and far below a 
man. What can be more absurd than to make a 
| business of play, to be studious and laborious in 


toys, to make a profession or drive a trade of imper- 
tinency ? What more plain nonsense can there be 
than to be earnest in jest, to be continual in diver- 
tisement or constant in pastime, to make extrava- 
gance all our way, and sauce all our diet? Is not 
this plainly the life of a child, that is ever busy yet 
never hath anything to do? or the life of that mimi- 
cal brute, which is always active in playing uncouth 
and unlucky tricks, which, could it speak, might 
surely pass well for a professed wit ?” 


But very religious words may also be “ corrupt.” 
They are worse than corrupt, if they are spoken with 
conscious insincerity; but where there is no deli- 
berate hypocrisy, they may be so exaggerated and 
unreal as to do more harm than the grossest worldli- 
ness. When good men, who have no great religious 
fervour, use fervent language, which they have 
caught from others, or which was the natural expres- 
sion of what they felt in other and better years, they 
cannot tell what a disastrous impression they pro- 


cheat is at once detected, and the hasty inference is 
drawn that all expressions of religious earnestness 
are affected and artificial. The honest and irrepres- 
sible utterance of strong conviction and deep emo- 


never be used when the religious life is not intense. 


on noone. The language of lofty and earnest feel- 
ing must be “‘ fresh;”” when it is “ corrupt,” a healthy 
taste nauseates it as repulsive and unwholesome, 
and is in danger of regarding with disgust whatever 
looks at all like it in all time to come. 


Happy are the friends of those whose conversa- 
tion ‘‘ ministers grace to the hearers.” It may not 


wind; it may not always be very “ instructive,” 
but it is as healthy as the scent of the heather, 
bright and cheerful as the morning sun, musical as 


sound of running waters. 
the deeper subjects of human thought, it is as natural 


and honest and true. 


spake as never man spake, it is the most subtle, and 


measured eloquence from the pulpit, no elaborated 
pleading in a book, ever penetrates so deeply as the 
wise and earnest words of a living man talking alone 
to the man he loves. Most of us need to be’better 


and wiser than we are to speak after this manner t0 
the people about us, but we may all watch against 
“corrupt communications;”’ and when we cannot 


speak ‘‘ wholesome words,” we may at least be silent. | 
R. W. DALE 
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duce upon keen and discriminating minds. The | 


tion commands respect; but intense words should | 


Borrowed rhetoric and remembered passion impose | 


be always serious and grave, it may dance and sparkle | 
like a mountain stream, but it is always pure and | 
innocent; it may not be always soft and gentle, but | 
when it is roughest it is as bracing as the north | 


the song of birds and the rustling of pines and the | 
And when it touches on | 


as a mother’s talk to her child; every word is sweet || 
Next to the interior consola- | 
tion of the Holy Ghost, it is the best solace in times | 
of trouble; and next to the words of Him who | 


yet the most effective, stimulus to well-doing. No | 
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CHAPTER XVII.—CHRISTMAS AT RUSHINGTON. 


CuRIsTMAs came, and was celebrated on this parti- 
cular occasion at Rushington much as it had been 
celebrated on many previous anniversaries of the day. 
| There was the same distribution of beef and blankets 
| and warm clothing for the poor, the same amount of 
| good cheer at home, and the same or nearly the same 
| guests to partake of it: yet all were conscious of 
one notable difference. It was the altered posi- 
tion of the young ladies of the house; both were 
now affianced brides. Long ere another Christmas 
should come round again, both would have exchanged 
|their girlish freedom for the cares and duties of 
| married life, both would have bid adieu to the home 
| which had witnessed so much of their youthful joys 
| and sorrows. But though surrounded with so many 
elements of happiness, and so much of joyful antici- 
| pation, Cecilia alone looked really glad: her sweet, 
| pale face wore an expression of unspeakable thankful- 
| ness and content, she gazed at Edward with eyes in 
| which the happy tears trembled, she watched his 
| every movement, she clung to his hand as though she 
| feared to trust her recovered treasure out of her sight. 
| Miss Wedderburn was pale, and her mood fitful. 
| Her manner to Arnold Harington was reserved, to 
Godfrey capricious; and that she had some private 
| understanding with the former, soon became evident 
| to the watchful eyes of her mystified lover. Arnold 
| himself, though not without sympathy in his brother’s 
| happiness, was grave and absent; he met Miss Wed- 
| derburn with a reserve fully equal to her own, yet his 
| eyes rested on her with mournful interest, and once, 
| when he thought himself unnoticed, Godfrey per- 

ceived in them a look of irrepressible and passionate 
| admiration. 

Sir Ralph was like a man suddenly relieved from a 
heavy burden whose weight had well-nigh crushed 
him. There was relief, but scarcely reaction; his 

| whole manner was depressed, his voice was feeble, his 

| movements languid. He rallied a little after dinner, 

_ when he had imbibed a good many glasses of wine— 

| too many, his daughter thought, as she noted with 
some anxiety the excitement which succeeded to his 
previous depression. 

The rest of the party consisted of Mr. and Mrs. 
Wedderburn, Mrs. Fletcher, and the Chesters, father, 
Son, and daughter. 

The effort to sustain a lively flow of conversation 





during dinner was so palpable, that Grace came 
|| Quickly to the resolution of proposing some plan of 
| amusement, such as games, tableaux, or acted cha- 
| Tades, for the remainder of the evening. She dis- 
|| Cussed the matter with Cecilia and Miss Chester im- 
| Mediately on returning to the drawing-room, and as 
|, those ladies entirely agreed with her and were unani- 
|, Mous in declaring for the charades, Grace set herself 
|| Seriously to the tusk of selecting a word that would 
|| besuitable for the purpose. It was eventually decided, 
| on the entrance of the gentlemen, to begin with an 
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‘acted proverb, Captain Wedderburn assuring them 
| that these were not only more amusing but less 
| hackneyed than charades. 

‘Oh, Lucy!” cried Grace, after they had saffi- 
ciently discussed and arranged the plot of their little 
impromptu drama, and Godfrey had withdrawn to 

| give some necessary directions to the servants, “Oh, 
| Lucy! I shall be so lonely when Cissy leaves us!” 

‘‘ When is she to be married?” asked Miss Chester. 

“Very shortly. Papa, having given his consent, 
wishes the marriage to take place as soon.as possible.” 

“Yes, Grace, you will miss her, no doubt; but you 

| are the last person who ought to complain of loneli- 
ness.” 

| “Ah! you don’t know. Think what a source of 

| interest, latterly of painful interest, she has been to 
me! Her loss will be a cruel blank, I can foresee.” 

*“ But you have Godfrey ; and your own marriage, 

| I suppose, will not be much longer deferred.” 

| “IT don’t know, it is all uncertain; Godfrey may 

| have to go to India.”’ 

“ And you would not go with him ?” 

“ He would not take me if there seemed any pros- 
pect of disturbances ; and besides, I could not leave 
my father in his present state of health. His loneli- 
ness would be loneliness indeed!” 

“Talking of that,” said Miss Chester, “I spent a 
day or two last week with an old lady whose niece 
has lately married and gone to India. The girl was 
early left an orphan, and Miss Vaughan has educated 
her and given her a home ever since the death of her 
parents. And now Agnes has left her, and I found 
the poor lady in much trouble about it.” 

“Was the marriage displeasing to her?” 

* Not at all; but Miss Vaughan has had the com- 
panionship of her niece for many years, and she bit- 
terly feels her present solitude ; for, as she says with 
some truth, ‘Who cares to visit an old woman? 
While Agnes was here my house was attractive.’ 
Poor old lady! I feel very much for her.” 

“She must get a companion.” 

“T have advised her to do so.” 

At this moment Arnold Harington approached 
them. 

*‘Did not I hear you mention the name of Vaughan, 
Miss Chester?’ he asked. 

* Yes,” she replied, “I was speaking of Miss 
Vaughan, of Endtield. I had been on a visit to 
her.” 

“She was the daughter of Mr. Vaughan, of Gatton, 
was she not?” 

“Yes; but both her father and mother have been 
long dead.” 

“Tam aware; I merely wished to ascertain whe- 
ther she was a member of the same family. Is she an 
intimate friend of yours ?”’ 

 Scarcely a friend, but a rather intimate acquaint- 
ance.” 
| “Did you ever happen to hear her mention a 
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| brother who went off to Australia many years ago, 
under rather unfortunate circumstances ?”’ 

*‘T have heard herallude to him remotely, remark- 
ing that she supposed there was a black sheep in most 
families, and that theirs had not been without one; 
but I never heard her mention his name.” 

Arnold said no more, and Captain Wedderburn, 
coming in at this instant with the information that 
it was “all right,’’ and that he thought they had 
better not lose any more time, hurried off the actors 
to prepare for their several parts. 

Miss Chester, Grace, and Edward Harington were 
the sole performers in the proverb—“ It is well to be 
off with the old love before you are on with the 
new;”’ which required but little preparation, and 
scarcely any change of dresses or scenery. 

It was a very spirited little performance, in which 
all played their parts with much readiness and point 
—Edward Harington, who possessed considerable his- 
trionic powers, and who enacted the hero, occasionally 
convulsing his audience with laughter by the clever- 
ness with which he extricated himself from the scrapes 
into which his propensity for flirting not unfrequently 
brought him. In the end, the heroine secures the 
happiness of her rival by resigning all claim on her 
own part to her fickle lover; an act performed by 
Miss Wedderburn with such quiet dignity of manner 
and touches of genuine feeling, as to call forth bursts 
of applause. 

Between this and the charade which followed it, 

the company refreshed themselves with coffee, though 
|| Grace allowed herself and her friends but scant time 
in which to drink it, the preparations necessary for 
the next performance being far more elaborate than 
in the previous one. 

The first scene represented a Turkish chief, or 
great man, before whom two persons, a man and a 
woman, were arraigned—accuser and accused. This 
scene was arranged, and the performers in it in- 
structed, by Edward Harington, who had been in 
the East, and had himself witnessed what he now 
attempted to pourtray. He was admirably sup- 
ported by Captain Wedderburn, who had also seen 
something of Eastern manners. The volubility 
of the accuser, enacted by Miss Chester—who asto- 
nished her friends by the readiness with which she 
adapted herself to the parts assigned her; the still 
greater volubility of Edward as the accused, and his 
ludicrous howls of dismay when sentenced to the 
bastinado; the solemn pomposity of the Aga, and 
his Asiatic notions of justice, were life-pictures, and 
delighted the audience by their novelty and vivacious 
originality. 

The two succeeding scenes, which represented the 
second syllable of the charade, and the whole, were 
little more than tableaux. In the first, the stage, 
from which all the furniture had been removed, was 
only lighted by a faint glimmer, which increased 
gradually, till it revealed at the further extremity 
the dim but gigantic proportions of the world-famed 
Egyptian statue, about which so many words have 
been written, and so many thoughts expended. Two 








travellers, enveloped in cloaks, stood together, watch- 
ing in silence the dawning light. Presently, a soft |} 
strain of unearthly music, which seemed to issue || 
from the mutilated statue itself, stole upon their en- 
tranced and wondering ears. It swelled and faded, || 
dying out into profound stillness as the portiéres were 
closed over the picture. 

The third and last scene required a larger number || 
of performers, and Arnold Harington was enlisted || 
into the ranks, Miss Chester being permitted to form || 
one of the spectators. 

When the curtains were withdrawn they disclosed 
an altar, upon which was laid the sacrificial knife. 
One, habited like a king, stern and pale with sup- 
pressed anguish, stood near it, his daughter, in white 
robes, her hair crowned with flowers, clinging to his 
hand :—two others in warlike attire stood a little || 
apart. 

“T was cut off from hope in that sad place, 

Which yet to name my spirit loathes and fears: 


My father held his hand upon his face ; 
I, blinded with my tears, 


“ Still strove to speak: my voice was thick with sighs 
Asinadream. Dimly I could descry 
The stern black-bearded kings with wolfish eyes, 
Waiting to see me die. 


“The tall masts quivered as they lay afloat, 
The temples, and the people, and the shore ; 
One drew a sharp knife through my tender throat 
Slowly—and nothing more.” 


Never had Grace Wedderburn appeared to greater 
advantage; never had the unhappy daughter of 
Atrides been represented by a more beautiful ideal. 
The pure, white drapery that enveloped her, the long 
masses of her dark hair contrasting with the death- 
like pallor of her face, in which mortal anguish and 
heroic resolution were blended, the expression of her 
upturned eyes as she resigned herself to the horrible 
fate that awaited her, all formed a picture as beauti- 
fully conceived as it was admirably executed. The 
curtains closed amidst murmurs of genuine admira- 
tion. 

“What is it intended to represent?” asked Mrs. 
Wedderburn of Francis Chester. 

“Tt was the sacrifice of Iphigenia. She was the 
daughter of—— But I must not tell the charade. 
Have not you guessed it, Mrs. Wedderburn ?”’ 

Mrs. Wedderburn confessed that she had not. She 
could not make out the first syllable. 

“What? Not the Turkish Aga?” 

“Oh, Aga; is that the name of a Turkish judge?” 

“Well, it is a title of dignity that may be applied 
to any high personage, including a judge, I be- 
lieve.” 

“ And the second syllable, that great statue, and 
the mysterious music? Iam sure I have seen that 
statue somewhere; an engraving of it, I mean, 
some book of travels.”’ 

“ Very probably,” replied Francis Chester. “The 
scene, you know, was supposed to be in Egypt; the | 
time, sunrise ; and that was the statue of Memnon. 

“ Ah, to be sure!” cried Mrs. Wedderburn ; “the 
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statue of Memnon! I knew I had seen it, but I 

could not recollect the name. And the music?” 

“There is a legend attached to it, if you re- 
| member ; strains of music are said to issue from it at 

\| sunrise.” 

“Oh, indeed; I had forgotten that. We forget 

i, these things as we grow older, Mr. Chester.’’ 

' Francis Chester smiled. “And now, having got 
the two syllables, you will have no difficulty in 
naming the whole,” he said. 

“Oh, no; Aga—Memnon.”’ But Mrs. Wedder- 

‘| burn’s face still wore a puzzled expression. 

| “Agamemnon,” Francis repeated. “He was the 

i| father, you know, of Iphigenia, who was sacrificed 

|| to appease the wrath of the gods when the Grecian 

\| fleet was detained by contrary winds at Aulis.” 

|| “Oh yes, to be sure. Dear me, how ono does 

| forget! Agamemnon, to be sure!” 

|| And so, with a little assistance, Mrs. Wedderburn 

1 guessed the charade. 

‘| Mrs. Fletcher, in the meanwhile, had fastened 

'| upon Sir Ralph. 

“Oh, Sir Ralph,”’ she cried, “ how beautiful Grace 

did look, with all her hair hanging down! What a 

| length it is, to be sure! She looked exactly as if 

| she was going to be sacrificed. What is the name 
|| of the young woman who sacrifices herself for her 
father? Arnold did tell me, but I forget—Iph—Iph 

| —something.”’ 

“Tphigenia,” said Sir Ralph, rather shortly. 

“Oh yes, Iphigenia ; I am a bad hand at remem- 
|| bering names. And she was sacrificed by her father ; 
| Arnold has been telling me all about it. How 
| solemn and scared he looked; but rather young to 
|| be Grace’s father. You should have played the part, 
|| Sir Ralph; then it would have looked quite natural.” 
_ “Tam rather too old to act charades, Mrs. Fletcher, 
| nor do I rhuch care to witness them; they are tedious 
| affairs, I think.” 
| “Well, one is kept waiting a good while between 
|| the acts, certainly ; but I suppose they cannot help 
| that, especially when things are got up on the spur 

|| of the moment. But they are very nice; it is like 

\| going to the play.” 

|| “Without the gas and the orange peel,” said Mr. 

|| Wedderburn, joining in the conversation. 

“Exactly. I have been telling Sir Ralph that he 

|| should have acted the father in the last scene; then 

\| it would have been quite in keeping.” 

“He is flattered by the suggestion, I have no 
doubt,” replied Mr. Wedderburn, laughing; “but 
'| probably he has no particular fancy for enacting the 

partof Agamemnon. Eh, Sir Ralph?” 

Sir Ralph made no intelligible reply, but the ex- 

|| Pression of his countenance as he edged himself out 

| Of reach of Mrs. Fletcher was not amiable. That 
| Worthy lady, albeit not altogether unused to being 
| Snubbed by Sir Ralph, regarded him in the present 

! instance with surprise. 

“What can be the matter with the old gentle- 
man?” she said to herself. “Christmas Day and all, 
| and he is as cross as cross.” 








The actors had by this time resumed their ordinary 
attire and returned to the drawing-room ; and Francis 
Chester joined them to add his praises to the congra- 
tulations that were being showered on them by the 
rest of the company. 

“T assure you the whole scene was extremely 
effective,’ he remarked to Miss Wedderburn. “But 
the triumph was the last; you looked—but I must 
not tell you how you looked, or what we have been 
saying about you.” 

“Saying what?” said Grace, hastily, and colour- 
ing vividly ; then, turning the subject from herself, 
she added, “ How well Lucy acts!” 

“Well, not amiss, I must say. But Ned is the 
fellow; his acting is capital. By-the-bye, I am so 
glad that it’s all right between him and Cissy, and 
that Sir Ralph has given his consent to the mar- 
riage; I have not had an opportunity of telling you 
so before. I know Ned Harington well; there does 
not exist a better fellow. I am very glad that it’s all 
right.” 

“Yes, it’s ‘all right’ as you say,” replied Grace. 

‘‘T wonder what made her sigh so deeply as she 
said that?” thought Francis Chester to himself, as 
he turned away. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—A WEDDING. 

Sir Ratpx Weppersurn desired that the mar- 
riage of his ward should take place immediately ; 
but this was impossible in the delieate state of Miss 
Musgrave’s health. Happiness had undoubtedly done 
much for her, and bloom and strength were gradually 
returning; nearly two months, however, went by 
before Dr. Armstrong could be prevailed on to give 
his consent to the solemnization of the ceremony ; 
and even then he insisted upon quietness. On this 
point Sir Ralph entirely coincided with him; he 
wished the marriage to be as private as possible, 
without any fuss or parade ; Miss Musgrave had but 
few relations, only two whom it would be necessary 
to invite, and these, with the addition of two or 
three intimate friends, would constitute the wedding 
party. Cecilia was perfectly quiescent in the matter, 
and Grace, whatever she may have thought, made no 
objection. On one point alone she insisted, however, 
which was that the bride should be handsomely 
dressed. If nothing else proclaimed that she was an 
heiress, her dress at least should. So when Cecilia 
descended to the drawing-room on her bridal morning, 
she appeared in white silk covered with exquisite 
lace, and veil and orange wreath complete. 

On the preceding day, Miss Musgrave’s relations, 
the Hon. Mr. and Mrs. Compton, had arrived at 
Rushington; there had been a large dinner-party, 
and in the evening the settlements had been signed, 
Mr. Compton and Francis Chester being appointed 
trustees. The former gentleman and his wife had 
paid two visits to Rushington since Cecilia had re- 
sided there; they had been formal affairs, made more 
from duty than inclination, and accepted much in the 
same spirit. The impression which his guests now 
made on Sir Ralph Wedderburn and his family was 
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very much what it had been on former occasions of 
meeting; Mr. Compton was still pronounced to be 
tedious and fussy, and his wife too decidedly a fine 
lady for them to have many sentiments in common 
with her. It had always been a source of some 
annoyance to the childless pair that Miss Musgrave 
had not been left in their charge, and Mrs. Compton 
still dilated upon the advantages which the young 
lady had missed through this mistake on the part 
of Colonel Musgrave, whenever a visit to Rushington 
had revived her feelings of disappointment on the 
subject. 

| They now arrived only just in time to dress for a 
seven o’clock dinner, and Mr. Compton had so many 
preliminaries to arrange with his valet, and Mrs. 
| Compton the contents of so many cartons to discuss 
with her maid before the business of the toilette in 
either case was completed, that it threatened to be 
nearer eight than seven before this fashionable couple 
made their appearance in the drawing-room. 

“We have not kept you waiting, I hope ?” said 
Mrs. Compton, with well-bred indifference as she 
entered, followed by her lord. 

The other guests had been long assembled, and Sir 


her appearance. 

Mr. Compton apologised to Miss Wedderburn for 
his lateness. 

“TI was seized with sudden faintness whilst dress- 
ing,” he said; “I almost feared, for some moments, 
that I should not be able to come down at all; but it 
passed off, I am thankful to say.” 

“Are you subject to attacks of that kind, Mr. 
Compton ?” asked Grace, looking much concerned. 

“Yes, oecasionally. Ah, Miss Wedderburn, I 
have become a miserable invalid since I last had the 
pleasure of seeing you.” 

“I am very sorry to hear it,” she replied, in a tone 
of sympathy; “I hope you had everything you 
required. What do you usually take for this faint- 
ness, Mr. Compton ?” 

“Stimulants; I am obliged to have recourse to 
stimulants; a teaspoonful of the finest cogniac, or a 
quarter of a glass of Amontillado.” 

Grace could not help thinking that if such homeeo- 
pathic quantities were found of service, the need for 
them could not be very urgent; nevertheless, she 
expressed a polite hope that the servant had attended 
to all, Mr. Compton’s requirements. 

“Thank you, thank you,” he replied; “I gene- 
rally carry my medicine-chest about with me, of 
which wine and brandy form a part. Pierce has 
everything in readiness, and by means of a minim- 
glass knows the precise quantity to give me.” 

Mrs. Compton reconnoitred the party through her 

eye-glass very much as though they had been a set 
of native Zulus, and having rapidly decided upon 
the few who were worthy of consideration, and her 
neighbours on either side not being of the number, 
she eschewed all attempts at conversation, and placidly 
resigned herself to the business of the dinner-table. 


Ralph had his hand upon the bell as the lady made | 


Warren, who was an old acquaintance, her senti- ] 
ments respecting Miss Musgrave’s marriage, who she || 
considered was utterly throwing herself away by || 
marrying a man of neither family, position, nor || 
wealth. 

“And Cecilia is pretty enough,” she went on to | 
say, “to have made a really good match. Had she | 
been confided to my care, which she ought to have 
been—for Mr. Compton is her nearest relation, I | 
might say her only relation—I will answer for it I | 
would Reve: married her splendidly by the time she | 
was of age.’ 
“She wants some years yet of being of age,” | 
remarked Sir Charles Warren. 
“Yes, she is little more than a child, and, child- | 
like, she accepts the first man who makes her an 
offer. What could Sir Ralph have been dreaming 
about when he allowed it?” 
“T believe he did oppose it for some time,” replied | 
Sir Charles, “ but as the lovers were desperate, and 
the young lady declared to be dying, he relented.” 

“ Do you believe in that sort of thing?” said Mrs. | 
Compton, with a shrug of her shoulders. 

* Well, not much,” returned her companion, langh- | 
ing, ‘and in this case——’” but Sir Charles Warren 
did not finish his sentence. Though a man of the || 
world, he was, as Godfrey Wedderburn had once || 
described him, “not half a bad fellow,” and now, || 
certain considerations, it may be certain recollections, | i| 
arrested the words upon his lips. 

“What were you going to say?’ asked Mrs. | | 
Compton. 

“That in this case the lovers had known ut || 
other from childhood—at least, so I have heard.” 

‘IT suppose that does make a difference,”’ observed } 
the lady, stifling a yawn; “I can conceive its doing || 
so; but it does not alter the fact that little Cissy | | 
is going to make a very poor marriage, and one | 
which we should never have countenanced had Sir | 
Ralph done us the honour of consulting us in the | 
matter.” 

“ Feeling as you do about it,” rejoined Sir Charles, | 
a little maliciously, “‘I almost wonder that you 
should have put yourselves to the trouble and incon- | 
venience of coming here for the occasion, especially | 
as Mr. Compton is so much of an invalid.” 

“Mr. Compton considered it his duty to come. 
His invalid habits almost preclude him from visiting, | 
but he made a point of conscience of coming here in | 
order to look after the interests of his young rela- || 
tion.” 

“They have been well cared for, I faney.” 

“ hope they may have been. Sir Ralph, 0 
doubt, is an honourable gentleman, and one who 
would not neglect the interests of his ward, but | 
what do we know of these Haringtons? And I 
understand that Sir Ralph is almost entirely in the 
hands of the lawyer brother, who would naturally 
draw up the marriage settlements in favour of his 
own family.” 


} 





Later in the evening she confided to Sir Charles 











drawing up of these settlements ? 











“Are you sure that Mr. Harington has had the || 


9” } 
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“Quite sure; Sir Ralph told me so himself.” 
“Then you may be also quite sure that they have 
been penned in a spirit of fairness and liberality.” 
| Mrs. Compton shook her head. ‘‘ Commend me to 
| a lawyer and a clergyman for taking care of them- 
selves. Self-interest is a severe test of liberality. 
Mais nous verrons.”’ 
With which charitable sentiment, the lady sailed 
| gracefully off in search of Miss Wedderburn, whom 
| she requested to introduce her to Godfrey. 
“Tt is some years since I was at Rushington,” she 
observed, “and your cousin was then in India, I 
think; at all events, I did not see him. He is a 
charming looking young man, and has the most 
agreeable voice I ever listened to. But I have a great 
-quarrel with you and Cissy; with the advantages of 
wealth and beauty which you possess, you might 
have commanded, each of you, a splendid alliance, 
and yet you are both going to throw yourselves 
away.” 

“We do not think so,” replied Grace, smiling and 
colouring. 

“You think ‘all for love and the world well lost,’ 
I suppose,” rejoined Mrs. Compton, tapping Grace 
playfully with her fan. “ Ah, it is all very delight- 
ful, I have no doubt, while it lasts; but, as it never 

| does, and, in the nature of things, never can last, it is 
| perhaps as well in the long run to dispense with it 
| altogether. It saves a world of anxiety.” 

“Do you mean love, Mrs. Compton? Is that what 
you affirm never lasts, and had therefore better be 

| dispensed with ?”’ 

“Yes, indeed; that is what my experience of life 
has taught me.” 

“It is a very miserable experience,” returned 
Grace, “and one which I trust I shall be a long 
while learning.’ 

“T trust you may; but you will learn it sooner 
or later, my dear Miss Wedderburn, depend upon 
| it.” 
| “It would make me so unhappy to believe in your 
| theory,” answered Grace, “ that I will not believe in 
| it.” 
| “Ah,” said Mrs. Compton, with a little artificial 
| Sigh, “it is very charming to meet with so fresh and 
|| unsophisticated a mind as yours.” 
| “Even if your theory were true,” added Grace, 
| without heeding this last remark, “even if it were 
| true—which I do not for an instant admit—I would 
|| Sooner love and suffer than never have loved at all. 
|| I would sooner feel with the poet,— 

















| ‘And come what may I have been blest.’ ” 

|| “There is another poet, if you remember,” said 
|| Mrs. Compton, * who sings in a different strain, and 
|| he says,— 


‘nessun maggior dolore 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria.’ ” 





sessed a heart, and she found herself wondering 
whether Mrs. Compton had spoken from her own 
experience when she touched so bitterly upon the 
short-lived nature of affection. But she was saved 
any further speculation on the subject by being sud- 
denly called upon to witness the signing of the settle- 
ments—those important documents, upon whose satis- 


may be said to hinge. 

Miss Musgrave’s fortune of £30,000 had not only 
been preserved in its integrity, but the original sum 
had been considerably augmented from having been 
placed at compound interest during the ten years 
which she had passed under Sir Ralph Wedderburn’s 
roof; a circumstance which elicited a compliment 
from Mr. Compton upon the judicious and liberal 
conduct of her guardian. Nor had either Mr. or Mrs. 
Compton a word to say against the settlements; they 
were sufficiently fair and liberal to cause them both 
some secret astonishment. Edward Harington in- 
sisted upon the whole of Miss Musgrave’s fortune 
being settled on herself and the children she might 
have by her marriage, reserving to himself only a 


factory arrangement the happiness of so many couples || 





life interest in the property; in the -event of their 
dying without issue, the money was to revert to | 
Cecilia’s nearest surviving relative on either side. 

The deed was signed. Cecilia’s hand shook a little 
as she wrote her name, but Edward's eyes were fixed 
encouragingly upon her, and she answered their ex- 
pression by a glance of happy confidence. 

After this the evening was at an end; the majority 
of the guests returned to their homes, while the few 
who were staying in the house soon retired to their 
respective apartments. Grace followed Cecilia to 
hers, and stood for an instant irresolute at the door. 
She desired yet dreaded to enter; she dreaded the 
saying “ Good-night” to Cecilia for the last time. 
Recollections of pleasant moments passed in that 
room came into her mind, and brought with them a 
feeling of unaccountable depression. Yet she would 
not lose Cecilia by her marriage. Edward was an old 
and valued friend of her own, and Warndon was not 
far off; they would often meet; there would be fre- 
quent interchanges of visits, and it would be very 
delightful to see Cecilia in her pretty, happy home. 








so lately quoted by Mrs. Compton. 
Cecilia called her in. | 
“Come in, dear Grace; why are you standing 
there?” 

Miss Wedderburn went in and shut the door: 
Cecilia threw her arms round her. 
“Oh, Gracey! To-morrow! to-morrow!” 

“You do not shrink frum it, dearest ?”’ For Cecilia 
was trembling. 

“Oh, no; [am sohappy! Too happy!” 
“Thank God for it!” replied Grace, in a low, 
earnest voice. 

‘Gracey,’ said her friend, “I never felt glad at 


Nevertheless, she found herself thinking of the lines | 
| 








There was something in the tone of Mrs. Compton’s 
| voice as she repeated these lines which left Grace 
|| With the impression that she might once have pos- 


} | 
& 


being rich before, but now I do feel glad that I have 
something besides my own poor little worthless self 
to give to Edward.” | 
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“And I am glad too, dear Cissy ; because I know 
that Edward will not spend the wealth unworthily 
that has come to him. Cissy, I must dress you to- 
morrow, your hair and all; that new maid must not 
touch you! It will be the last time—the last time— 
oh, Cissy! darling!” 

Grace strained her passionately to her heart, and 
when Cecilia looked at her face it was convulsed with 
emotion. 


At eleven o'clock the following morning the bridal 
party were assembled in the little village church, and 
Cecilia, all silk, and lace, and orange-flowers, looking 
very lovely, though her face was almost as white as 
her dress, was kneeling with Edward in front of the 
altar, listening to the words of our beautiful marriage 
| service, and asking God’s blessing upon their mutual 
vows. 

She had been very nervous before the ceremony, 
but rallied when it was over, and was her own charm- 
|| ing, happy self at the breakfast, which, as had been 
|| agreed on, was limited to a few intimate friends. 








the most agitated of the party. Throughout the day, 


When the time came for taking leave, Grace was 


though exerting herself almost needlessly, she had 


‘“¢ Tell him I will come down directly.” 
“That will be the third interview within the last 
month,”’ remarked Godfrey. 

“ You keep an accurate account,” said Grace. 
“Of course I do. Will you drive with me after- 
wards ?”’ 

“ Tf you wish it.” 

“I do wish it. When may I order the carriage?” 
“Tn half an hour.” 

Grace's interview with Arnold Harington did not 
occupy long, and she was equipped for her drive || 
and waiting in the hall before Godfrey had driven 
round with the pony carriage. 

Captain Wedderburn had an object in this drive |! 
which he had thus almost forced upon Grace, that || 
object being to urge her to consent to their imme- | 
diate union. His feelings had been, naturally enough, || 
somewhat excited by the events of the day :—why || 
should not he occupy the same position towards Grace | 
which he had so lately seen Edward Harington occupy 
towards Cecilia? In short, he longed for his own | 
wedding-day, and to play the part of hero in his own || 
little drama. He had waited long enough for his 
happiness; he would claimit now. It would be mere 
trifling on the part of Grace to refuse it, and if she 





been very pale, and her face had a look of suffering 
and tension, as though she must exert herself or she 
would break down. When she said farewell to Cecilia 
and kissed her for the last time, she restrained herself 
by a visible effort, and the exceeding pallor of her 
countenance was noticed by many. 





CHAPTER XIX.—PARTING. 

ALL was over: the bride and bridegroom had de- 
parted, the guests were gone, the servants were re- 
moving the remnants of the feast and refreshing 
themselves during the operation with the taste of 
champagne; Sir Ralph had shut himself into the 
library, and Captain Wedderburn was roaming about 
the house in search of Grace, whom he wished to en- 
tice out for a drive. But Grace had crept away to 
her own room and thrown herself into an arm-chair, 
with a gasp of unutterable relief that the business of 
the day was at an end, and that she might sit down 
and be as wretched as she pleased, and give way to 
the tears that pressed against her burning eyelids. 
She pushed the hair off her aching temples, and 
clasping her hands together as she sat with her arms 
resting on the elbows of the chair, she fell into deep 
and mournful abstraction. 
“Can I bear it ?” she said at length! “‘oh; can I 
ear it?’—and her face had a look of terror as 
though some terrible thought presented itself. “But 
| it must be done—I see no way of escape. Perhaps it 
, Will kill me! No, no, I am young and strong, and I 
must live for my father ™ 
At that moment Godfrey’s voice calling to her 
sounded on the staircase. She sprang up and went 
to the door. ‘I am the bearer. of a message to you 
from Mr. Harington,”’ said Captain Wedderburn, 

| rather formally. ‘He wishes to see you before he 








really loved him she would not do so. 
be the test. 


That should || 
And had it come to this? A test of || 
Grace’s affection! Had Godfrey indeed allowed the 
demon of jealousy to creep so far into his heart? He 
was not without excuse, it must be admitted: there 
were suspicious circumstances which he could neither 
account for nor explain, and the strange caprice 
of his cousin’s manner seemed almost to indicate a || 
heart ill at ease in itself, vibrating between conflicting 
claims and thrown off its balance. But the moment 
had come for solving all the doubts which had lately |) 
oppressed him; and in arriving at this determina- | 
tion Godfrey put aside the generous feelings which || 
had hitherto restrained him from seeking to influence 
Grace upon the question of their marriage while his | 
own movements were still so undecided. 

Before they had gone half a mile along the road 
he had broken the ice and spoken upon the subject | 
which was uppermost in his thoughts. Grace re- | 
plied with an agitation of manner which pained even | 
more than it surprised him; she entreated him not | 
to urge her to a decision. Godfrey spoke again, and | 
in a tone not calculated to improve matters; he was | 
hurt and angry, and he insisted more upon his rights 
than upon his wishes in the matter. He urged the || 
length of their engagement, his long patience, and | 
the uselessness of any further waiting ; whether he | 
went to India or not, he desired that his marriage 
should take place without delay, and he considered | 
himself justified in claiming there and then the fulfil- | 
ment of his cousin’s promise, which had been so long | 
and so needlessly deferred. 

Grace made answer, that Godfrey appeared to have | 
forgotten that their marriage had been postponed in 
the first instance until after the arrival of a certait | 
letter from India; that when that letter had arrived 











| goes.” 








they were no better off than before, but, on the co- | 
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| trary, rather more unsettled, and were still awaiting 
| news from the East; that she did not bring this for- 
| ward in order to excuse her present hesitation in 
fulfilling her engagement, but merely to remind God- 
frey that the delay had hitherto been by mutual con- 
sent, and that it was unjust to reproach her with 
what had been the result of circumstances over which 
she had no control. 
Godfrey, in reply, admitted all that she had said, 
but added, that he had been so mystified and annoyed 
of late by much which had occurred, and by the ap- 
parent indifference and caprice of Grace’s manner, 
that he must be pardoned if he had spoken without 
due consideration,—it was a subject, in fact, upon 
which he could not speak calmly ; his feelings were 
too deeply interested. But he would set aside the 
past, he was willing also to forget the circumstances 
which had more recently annoyed him—perhaps 
Grace would be able to explain them—and content 
himself with a plain answer to a plain question, an 
answer on which all his happiness depended—when 
| would Grace permit him to call her his own ? 
| Grace made no reply, and Godfrey spoke again. 
“T am waiting for your answer, Grace. Surely 
| you must admit that I have a right to one ?” 
| But Grace had turned away her head, and when she 
next spoke it was in a voice so broken and altered as 
scarcely to sound like her own. 

“Oh, Godfrey, don’t—don’t ask me! 
be! Oh, I am very miserable!” 

But Godfrey had no sympathy for his cousin at 
\| that moment, and he said coldly— 
“Why should you be miserable, Grace? Iam the 
| 





































































































It cannot 















one to be miserable, I think.” 

|| “Alas, that it should fall to me to make you so, 
dear Godfrey !”’ 

“Your words admit but of two interpretations, 

|| Grace: either they contain a very painful and mor- 

tifying truth, or you are merely trifling with my 

feelings.”’ 




























































| “No, Godfrey, it is not so; I am incapable of 
nal | trifling with your feelings.”’ 
piect | | “T thought so once, Grace, undoubtedly.” 
pot | || “Think so still.” 
sf oan | “You force me to think otherwise. If you are not 
on, not | | trifling with me, and treating me with unwarrantable 
‘n, and | caprice, why do you refuse to answer the question 
ne was | Ihave put to you? You cannot accuse me of undue 
rights || Precipitancy ; our engagement has already lasted the 
ee | || best part of a year.” 
3 ani || | Grace was silent, only she sighed deeply; a long, 
r he | (uivering sigh, which sounded almost like a sob. 
narriage | \ Had Godfrey looked at her face, he would have seen 
nsidered || 00 it such an expression of anguish as would have 
ne fulfil ‘oftened him in an instant; but he did not look. 
Jong || “Still no answer? Then I am driven to the other 
1 80 LODE || 





| alternative of which I spoke. I have been unfortu- 
| nate enough to lose your affection, Grace. You no 
| nger care for me.” 

Pe Oh, Godfrey! don’t speak like that !” 

iF Tt must be so ; there is no other mode of account- 
| ing for your conduct. Your very silence proves it.” 




















“Tt proves an untruth then,” murmured Grace, in 
a low, heart-broken voice. 

But Godfrey went on without heeding her. 

“‘ And if this be the case, which I have every reason 
to suppose, the sooner our engagement is at an end 
the better.” 

Grace covered her face with her hands, but said 
nothing. Godfrey continued— 

“Not for one instant would I seek to bind you 
by an engagement which has evidently become dis- 
tasteful to you. I give you back your promises; I 
renounce all claim to you ; from this moment you are 
free !”” 

Grace was now weeping bitterly ; but she did not 
ask Godfrey to recall his words, nor, after that one 
faint denial, did she say anything in contradiction of 
his assertion. 

Before they reached home it had come on to rain, 
and when they entered the lodge-gate there was every 
appearance of a storm. Godfrey proposed that they 
should drive at once into the stable-yard in order to 
save time, and Grace assenting, he turned the ponies 
in that direction. The yard was empty, nor did 
any one answer when he called; he handed Grace, 
therefore, out of the carriage, and then placed him- 
self in front of the horses to await the arrival of the 
groom in answer to his repeated summons. At the 
very moment that he did so, and while Grace was still 
standing on the steps of the house, a black cloud, 
which had been travelling slowly after them for the 
last hour, opened immediately above their heads with 
a bright ribbon of lightning, followed by one loud 
crackling peal of thunder. ‘The terrified ponies reared 
and dashed madly forwards; Godfrey was knocked 
down, and’Grace with a wild cry and outstretched 
arms sprang towards him. This impetuous action 
saved, in all probability, her lover’s life; the ponies 
swerved aside, and Godfrey scrambled to his feet. 
The groom, who had by this time made his appear- 
ance, rushed after the endangered carriage, which, 
after twice making a tour of the yard, was arrested 
in front of the stable door, the instinct of the pant- 
ing animals that dragged it prevailing over their 
fear. 

And what of Grace? The horror of the catastrophe 
so providentially averted, acting upon her already 
over-wrought feelings, had made her hysterical, and 
she was laughing and crying alternately, as she clung 
to Godfrey’s arm, who assured her that he was un- 
hurt, and implored her to be calm in the same breath. 
He consigned her finally to the care of one of the 
maids who happened to be passing by, and went him- 
self to the library, where he gave Sir Ralph Wedder- 

burn a brief account of what had happened. Godfrey 
waited but to hear that Grace was herself again, and 


departure. He wanted to be alone; he wanted to 


think over the events of the afternoon, and his own 
share in them, to ask himself whether he had been 


he had done. 





His feelings had undergone a rapid 


declining all invitations to stay to dinner, took his | 


harsh, or captious, or precipitate, or whether, under | 
the circumstances, he could have acted otherwise than | 
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change within the last quarter of an hour. Previ- 
ously to that he had satisfied himself that Grace no 
longer loved him, and that the only course left to him 
was to release her from ber engagement; but he felt 
now that he could not so positively affirm that he had 
become indifferent to her. Had she not risked her 
life for him? Had he not heard her cry of agonised 
fear, and listened to her incoherent expressions of 
| thankfulness at his safety? There was no acting 
| here. The restraints, which for some cause or other 
| she had chosen to impose on herself, had given way 
to a burst of genuine emotion. Nature had spoken 
| out unmistakably. In short, on reeonsidering his 
verdict, he came to the conclusion that he would 
entreat Grace to forgive his hastiness of speech, 
which seemed constantly to be leading him into error. 
He had not altered his mind the following morn- 
ing; on the contrary, he rose unusually early, and 
spent the best part of an hour before breakfast in 
inditing an epistle to Miss Wedderburn, which, on 
perusing, he deliberately tore up. Another shared 
| the same fate. At length he contented himself with 
| the following brief lines :— 


|| “Dearest Grace, 
“T must see you to-day, and learn from your own 
| lips how you are feeling. Will you forget every- 
thing that I said yesterday, except the words that 
expressed my unaltered and unalterable love for you? 
“ Always your own 
"3. ws 


This note he sealed and despatched. ‘The man 
| who conveyed it did not wait for an answer; and, at 
| as early an hour as he deemed he could with pro- 
| priety present himself, Captain Wedderburn made 
his appearance in the drawing-room at Rushington. 
He waited there for some time before Grace appeared, 
and when she entered the room he started at the 
sight of her. She was deathly pale, and her eyes 
were encircled with dark rings: she moved slowly 
towards the fireplace, like a person walking in her 
sleep, scarcely noticing Godfrey when he advanced 
eagerly to greet her. 

“Good heavens! Grace!” he exclaimed, dropping 
the hand he had taken; “ what is the matter? Are 
you ill ?” 

“Yes, ill,” she replied, in a low voice; ‘ill in 
| mind—sick at heart.” 

Godfrey put his arm round her, and drew her 
| tenderly toward him. 

“Tell me what ails you, my own love,” he mur- 
| mured. 

She laid her weary head upon his breast and closed 
her eyes, but made no reply. He kissed her passion- 
| ately. Suddenly she broke from him, and rushed to 
| a sofa, threw herself upon her knees, and buried her 
| face in thecushions. Godfrey could hear her sobbing 
| and moaning, as he hurriedly paced the room. Ina 
little while the sobs ceased, and she became more 
calm. She rose from her knees, and approaching 
Godfrey in his disordered walk, laid her hand timidly 





“Godfrey, I must speak to you; will you hear 

me ?”’ 

“T am ready to hear anything you have got to 

say,’’ he replied. 

“ Godfrey, I can never be your wife.” 

“And yet you love me, Grace?” said Godfrey, 

taking both her hands in his own, and looking into 

her eyes as though he would read their very depths, 

She met his gaze, colouring slightly. 

“Yes, Godfrey, I do love you, better than life, 

better than happiness. As my own soul I love you! 

But I can never be your wife, and I am here to tell | 

you so.” | 
“ By heaven! Grace!” cried Captain Wedderburn, 

drawing her impetuously to him, and holding her | 

with a firm grasp, “but you shall be my wife! If 

you love me, what is to prevent it?” 

“My own will,” she replied, firmly. | 

“ Ah, we have all heard of the strength of a| 

woman’s will, and some of us have felt it; but yon | 


“Godfrey !”” 

“Don’t look so imploringly at me. 
Grace, you shall be my wife! You are so already in | 
the sight of God, and I will not yield one iota of my 
claims upon you. Remember, that a mutual agree- | 
ment must be cancelled by mutual consent; that a 
promise made by two persons is binding upon both 
until both agree to break it. But why do I preach 
and argue? You are mine! You have promised 
yourself—given yourself to me;—nothing in heaven 
or earth can alter that fact.” 

“ Oh, Godfrey! you terrify me, you are so fierce!” 
said Grace, trying to extricate herself from the hold 


“Gentle ! 


for I don’t intend to release you. Did I hurt you, 
my darling ?’””—for an expression of pain had flitted 
over Grace’s features, and the quick tears had sprung 


“Oh, forgive me, my love, my life! There! you are 
free! I will not subject you again to the chance of 
a rude touch.” 

Poor Grace! the pressure of those arms, though 


withdrawal. 


upon that true heart! But it must not be. She had 
a task to perform, and she must nerve herself to 
accomplish it. "When next she spoke, it was gravely 
and calmly. 

“Listen to me, Godfrey,” she said. ‘Circum- 
stances have occurred—circumstances to which I can 
only advert—which render it imperative on me to 
break off my engagement with you. The nature of 
your own feelings will give you some notion of what 
mine must be. Do not, I beseech you, do not aggta- 
vate this trial by unkind or unreasonable conduct; 
but let us part friends, since part we must.” 





upon his arm, 








“What should part us? 





will find that a man’s is stronger.” | 
| 















I tell you, || 


by which he detained her. ‘“ You used to be gentle.” | 
No man is gentle when his strongest | 
passions are aroused. You had better be quiet, Grace, | 


to her eyes as she remained passive in his grasp— | 


clasped fiercely round her, was better than their | 
Oh, that she could creep into them | 
again, and weep out her passion of grief and love 


“T recognise no must in the case,” replied Godfrey: | 
What circumstances cad | 





























sonduct ’ 


Godfrey: | 
nces cal | 
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there be of sufficient force to separate two persons 
bound to each other by mutual faith, by long-tried 


|| and mutual affection ?” 


“And I can only repeat that there are circum- 


|| stances of sufficient force to do so.” 


“Then I demand to know them.” 
“T cannot tell you them, Godfrey; I can only 


| assure you that they exist.” 


“ And you expect me to be calm and reasonable,” 


'| cried Godfrey, striding hastily to the window and 
| back again, “when you are driving me wild with 
|| your mysteries and concealments! 


Now listen to 
me, Grace, as I have listened to you. This must be 

|| explained, or you will force me to put a very dis- 
paraging construction upon it.” 

|| “You must put what construction you please upon 

|| it, Godfrey. As I cannot explain it, I shall not at- 

| tempt to defend myself. Time, perhaps, may justify 

| me in your eyes, and to that I am content to trust.” 

| Godfrey made no reply, but gloomily paced the 

| apartment; presently he stopped in front of Grace, 

|| and thus addressed her :— 

‘| “Then you positively refuse to explain the motives 

|| of your present conduct #” 

|| “T cannot explain them.” 

“Say you will not.” 

“T cannot and will not.” 

|| “Thank you; then I am perfectly satisfied of what 

I have long suspected. I will not reproach you, 

|| Grace ; your own heart will do that; nor will I pre- 

] sume to judge you, though I have been bitterly, God 

| knows how bitterly, deceived in you. I thought you 

| —but no matter what I thought—it is all over—fare- 

|| well !”” 

“ And do we part like this, Godfrey ?’’ said Grace, 
| lifting up her death-pale face, while a pang of agony 
} went through her heart. 

“How would you have us part?” he replied, with 
| @ little mocking laugh; “with smiles and good 
'| wishes? I am not so clever an actor as you are, nor 
|| have I had so long to study my part; I should only 
|| bungle it, I fear. I can but bow myself out like a 

rejected suitor to whom another is preferred.” 

| “You do not mean this, Godfrey?” said Miss 
|| Wedderburn, pained beyond expression by the bit- 
|| terness of his tone. 

| “Not mean it? You are quite mistaken; I mean 
|| it most distinctly.” 

“You will be sorry for it some day.” 
| “Shall 1?” 
| “Yes; you will be sorry to have given another 
stab to a heart already so deeply wounded.” 
| The unhappiness implied by her words, together 
| with her faltering accents, struck upon Godfrey’s ear 
| and heart, and he regarded her more attentively than 
| he had hitherto done. He was pierced by the look 
| of woe in her face. Whatever might be her sins 

against himself, there was no mistaking that she was 
very miserable. His feelings softened towards her in 
a instant. He sat down by her. 
“Forgive me, Grace, if 1 spoke unkindly ; but you 
| have wounded my heart so deeply that in truth I 


1] 
i] 
1] 
| 





scarcely know what I say or do. 
part in anger. God knows if we may ever meet 
again! I shall rejoin my regiment immediately ; 
there will be plenty for me to do in India, I take it, 
and I shall not spare myself—life is worthless to me 
now.” 

“Oh, Godfrey! Godfrey !” 

“They may come to actual loggerheads sooner 
than we think—the sooner the better; good hard 
campaigning is just what I shall like. If I even live 
to come back, I shall return a dry, tough, hard-baked 
old curmudgeon, with no more feeling in me than the 
cover of this book’’—taking one from the table as he 
spoke—“and much the same colour. Should I, how- 
ever, get knocked on the head speedily 4 

Godfrey’s words were arrested by a quick, gasping 
sob from Grace. 

“Godfrey, I cannot bear it! You break my heart! 
Go! go——” 

Godfrey rose to his feet. 

“Stay only till I have asked you to forgive me,”’ 
and before he could prevent her, she had slid from 
her seat on to the floor, and clasped her arms around 
his knees. “Forgive me, Godfrey, forgive me for 
the great wrong that I have done you! You will 
never know why I have done it. Try not to hate 
me; but if you ever think of me, let it be with some- 
thing of your old kindness. But it will be happiest 
for you to forget me, and I pray that you may do so. | 
And now, farewell! I should have liked to hear you 
say that you forgive me——” | 

“Get up, Grace,” said Godfrey,.trying to raise | 
her; “I cannot bear to see you there, at my feet! 
Good God! that it should have come to this!’’ 

But she resisted his efforts, murmuring plaintively, | 
“ You have not said that you forgive me.” 

“TI will try to forgive you, Grace; in time, per- | 
haps, I may succeed.” 

“Qh, that I could die here!’’ moaned out poor 
Grace. 

She rose slowly from the ground and leant against | 
the table, pressing her hand heavily upon it, as if for 
support. Godfrey felt himself getting more weak | 
and womanish every instant; he was forced to nurse | 
his wrongs, or he must have given way to the emotion 
which threatened to overpower him. 

“ Farewell, Grace,’ he said, looking at her ear- 
nestly. “There is no good in prolonging this inter- 
view ; it is only prolonging pain. Farewell!” 

He wrung her hand. In another instant he had 
quitted the room, and she was alone—alone for ever- 
more. Was it indeed so? 


But we will not 








CHAPTER XX.—A LITERARY ASPIRANT. | 

Wuen Arnold Harington returned home after his 
brother’s wedding, he waited but to see that no letters | 
of importance, or any requiring an immediate answer, | 
had arrived during his absence, and then bent his | 
steps without further delay in the direction of a | 
locality which has been described in a former page of | 
this history—Prospect Place, which was still the re- | 

sidence of Mrs. Summers and her daughter Ellen. 
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He had been much concerned for them lately. Not- 
withstanding all his exertions, Stephen and Walter 
Summers had triumphed, and old Mr. Summers’s 
will had been pronounced invalid. What would be- 
|! come of the two helpless women? Ellen had becn 
well educated, and was not without natural talent— 
she might go out as a governess; but then her 
mother would be left alone—a poor, weak creature, 
incapable of exertion, and with the habits of an in- 
valid. It was not to be thought of. No; it would 
be better to procure pupils for her at her own. home— 
help her, in short, to set up a little school, to which 
she could devote some hours of the day, and still 
have time for her filial and household duties. It was 
to talk over these matters, and decide upon some 
plan that might possibly avail for their future main- 
tenance, that Arnold now presented himself in Mrs. 
Summers’s drawing-room. 

He found Mrs. Summers lying on her little hard 
sofa, wrapned in a shawl that had once been fresher, 
but which was now faded, like its owner. She 
excused herself on the plea of indisposition from rising 
to receive him, but a smile of genuine satisfaction 
lighted up her pale features as she extended her hand 
in greeting. Arnold entered at once into the purport 
of his visit ; Ellen, who had herself entertained some 
vague notions of a similar plan, falling readily into 
his views. It was a relief, beyond what she cared to 
express, or even to admit to her own self, that she 
would not be under the necessity of leaving home. 

“But how is Ellen to get pupils?” asked her 
mother, in a querulous tone. ‘She knows nobody.” 

* But Ellen’s father was known to many,” was the 
reply ; ‘some of whom, I feel sure, would be willing 
for his sake to help his widow and daughter. Besides 
which, I know a few people myself.” 

“ Ah, if you exert yourself for her, she may possibly 
succeed.” 

“T shall try, at all events. How many pupils do 
you think you could undertake, Ellen ?’’ 

“Not more than six to begin with; and they must 
be day pupils. It could not be managed, I fear, but 
T should like my afternoons to myself.” 

“Have you any particular reason for desiring this 
leisure ?” 

“Perhaps I have,” replied Ellen with a blush. 

“T beg your pardon,”’ said Arnold, smiling; ‘I did 
not mean to be indiscreet.”’ 

“You will know my reasons some day, I hope: 
they are not bad ones.” 

‘“‘Tam quite sure they are not,” he replied, as he 
rose to take leave. 

He shook hands with Mrs. Summers; but before 
going through the same ceremony with her daughter, 
| he drew her to the window. 

“‘T have a word to say to you, Ellen, before I go. 
| Your mother looks ill; is any one attending her 
| now?” 

“Noone. She was afraid of the expense.” 

‘Never mind that; her health is of the first con- 
sequence, and it requires watching. Send for Mr. 
Dundas.” 





“Dear Mr. Harington, we have not paid his last |! 
bill.” 

“You will pay it in time, and Dundas is a liberal 
man; he will not ruin you. Promise me to send for |' 
him. I shall not go until I have your word.” 

“That is the way to keep me silent,” she replied. 

“ And there is another promise I must exact from 
you, which is, that in any trouble you will come at 
once tome. Will you pledge yourself to do this?” 

“Oh, Mr. Harington, you are too, too kind! How 
can we ever repay you?” 

“By thinking of me as a friend, and treating me || 
like one. I would have you accept anything that I 
can do for you, as freely as it is done. Why, what is 
the matter now ?” | 

For Ellen had turned away her head, and her || 
handkerchief was at her eyes. 

“ Have I vexed you, Ellen?” said Arnold, putting |, 
his arm round her kindly. ‘Then I must ask your 
forgiveness; I did not mean it.” 

He waited for her to say something; but, to be |! 
scolded by Arnold Harington was a serious thing to 
poor Ellen, and she could not speak. | 

“ You will not speak to me, or say that you forgive |: 
me? Why, Ellen, I did not know you were s0 vin- | 
dictive,” said Arnold in a laughing tone. | 

But it was evidently no laughing matter with || 
Ellen, and she faltered out— 

“T have nothing to forgive; only—only—I am 
very silly ——” 

“Do you expect me to contradict you, Ellen?” re- | 
joined Arnold, in the same tone; “Honestly, I cannot. 
But thus I seal my forgiveness.” And he pressed his ||| 
lips upon the glowing cheek of the young girl at his || 
side. It was such a kiss as a brother might have || 
given; but it made Ellen almost giddy with surprise, 
and she turned to Arnold a face of such shy but | 
radiant happiness, that he looked at her as if struck 
for the first time by her beauty. Yet Ellen Summers | 
possessed no great beauty of feature: a pair of large 
grey eyes, a transparent skin, mantling with quick 
blushes at a word, and a smile of such sweetness, these || 
were her chief characteristics. Mrs. Summers, in the 
meanwhile, had fallen into a gentle doze, and neither || 
heard nor saw anything of what was going on in the 
window ; even had she done so, it would have given i 
her very little concern: Mr. Harington was a privi- | 
leged person, and so many years older than Ellen. 








As the days and weeks went by, he had the satis- 
faction of seeing Ellen with her little school in active || 
progress, and full of hope also for the results of some || 
other efforts of a different kind, upon which her heart | 
was set, and which occupied every spare moment of 
her time. Arnold had frequently found her, when 
he dropped in occasionally of an evening to hear how |, 
she and her mother were getting on, busily employed | 
in writing; but she had invariably shuffled all her 
papers together and hid them away in what seemed 
very unnecessary haste immediately on his entrance. 
The result of all this mysterious occupation was 8002) 
however, to transpire. 
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One evening that Arnold called he perceived, or 
fancied that he did, a certain pre-occupation in Miss 
Summers’s manner. On asking what it was that made 
her so absent, she gave him an evasive answer; but 
Arnold was determined on getting at the truth, and 
he continued his inquiries until he elicited it. She 
was unhappy about the doctor’s bill—did he think 
that Mr. Dundas would accept of payment for the 
half and wait a little longer for the remainder ? 

“T am sure he would,” was the reply. 

“Then I think I can manage to pay the half imme- 
diately,’ said Helen. ‘ But how can I convey it to 
him? He has discontinued his visits, mamma having 
been better lately.” 

“Tf you will write a note to Mr. Dundas, enclosing 
the money, I will leave it at his house on my way 
home this evening.” 

“Oh, thank you, that will be very kind! 
how can I enclose sovereigns in a note ?”’ 

“TJ did not think of that,” replied Arnold. “TI had 
better draw a cheque upon my banker for the amount, 
and you can repay me when you please. Stay—I 
think I have a blank cheque in my pocket-book. 
What is the sum required ?”’ 

“Ten pounds.” 

Arnold made out his cheque for twenty pounds— 
the amount of the whole bill—and while Ellen was 
writing her note he penned a few lines to Mr. Dundas 
|| himself, and enclosing them with the draft in a sepa- 
|| rate envelope, handed it to Ellen to be put up with 
|| hers. It certainly never occurred to Miss Summers 
\| to look at the contents of Mr. Harington’s envelope, 
'| or she would at once have discovered the pious fraud 
|| that had been practised upon her. But she was per- 
'| fectly unsuspicious, and concluded that what he had 
|| written to Mr. Dundas was merely in explanation of 
| the draft being drawn on his own banker ; which was 
| indeed the truth, though not the whole truth. 
| This little transaction concluded, and the tea-things 
] removed, Ellen, who still appeared to have something 
on her mind, addressed her companion: “ There is 

another thing, Mr. Harington, that I wish to consult 
you about, if you can spare the time.” 
! Upon Arnold replying that he was quite at her 
| Service, she produced a large pile of MS., and with 
| much pretty confusion, confessed that she had been 
| Writing a story which she was desirous of having 
| Published ; she thought perhaps it might do for one 
| of the minor periodicals. 
ie Writing a story! I suspected something of the 
kind. May I ask what it is about?” 
__“Itis the history of a family, and it is to be called 

‘The Parsonage at Clieveden.’ But I want you to 
| read it, dear Mr. Harington, and give me an honest 
| ‘pinion as to its merits, or perhaps I ought to say its 
demerits.” 
| - think I may undertake to promise that.” 

Thank you. The first time I go out I will leave 

the parcel at your house.”’ 
| “You will do no such thing. One of our mes- 
| “agers shall call for it to-morrow. How long have 
|| You been at this work ?”” 
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“Several months. You know I have only the 
afternoon disengaged.” 
“T see.” 


pause, during which Arnold had remained silent. 
“Certainly not. My only fear is that you should 
spend too many hours at it.”’ 
“You are afraid thut I should over-task my brain,”’ 
laughed Ellen. 


time for exercise, and that your health will suffer.” 

“T am accustomed to a sedentary life,’ replied 
Miss Summers, “and it is not very easy for me to 
take exercise even if I had the leisure.’’ 

“Why not?” 

“Mamma does not much like my walking alone, 
especially in term time, and I have no one to go with 
me.” 

“Poor child! Don’t you long sometimes for a 
ramble through the fields ?’”’ 

“T do sq@metimes. In the fine summer weather 
there comes over me every now and then a very great 
longing to be out and enjoying it; but I can see the 
sunshine and feel the soft breezes through my win- 
dow, and there is no use in fretting after pleasures 
that are beyond one’s reach.” 

“ But the pleasures which you covet are only simple 
and natural enjoyments, my poor little philosopher,” 
said Arnold, in a tone of great kindness, “‘ and I wish 
I could procure them for you.” He deliberated for 
an instant, and then added, ‘“‘ Would you take a walk 
with me on Sunday afternoon ?” 

“Oh, I should like it so much!” replied Ellen, 
her face lighting up with irrepressible satisfaction ; 
“T hope it will be fine!” 

“T hope so too,” answered Arnold, with a feeling 
of regret that he had allowed so many Sunday after- 
noons to pass by without thinking of this very easy 
mode of pleasing one whom he so much desired to 
gratify, and whose quiet performance of her self-im- 
posed duties, and uncomplaining cheerfulness, inspired 
him with the warmest admiration. 

On the succeeding day Miss Summers watched the 
sky with earnest wishes and fluctuating hopes, but 
the latter prevailed as evening approached, and the 
clouds which had alarmed her were driven away by 
the night breeze. Sunday dawned auspiciously, and 
when Ellen walked to church for the morning service 
the sun shone out with every promise of a glorious 
day. Arnold was to call for her at three, and punc- 
tually at that hour he made his appearance. Mrs. 
Summers followed the pair with her cyes as they set 
forth for their walk, with some maternal pride at 
Ellen’s pretty figure and neat attire, and more glad- 
ness of heart than she had experienced for many a 
weary month, as she caught sight of her daughter’s 
face, radiant with happiness, when she raised it for an 
instant to the window where those kind eyes were 
watching her. 

How can I describe that walk? How Arnold and 
his companion wandered far beyond the limits of the 
town, through the low-lying meadows, cool and moist 
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“Tam afraid that you will not allow yourself any | 
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“You don’t object to it?” said Ellen, after a | 
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to the fect, then along the broad, green lanes, deeply 
rutted in the centre, out on to the uplands, where the 
air was fresher and more exhilarating ; loitering, 
talking, stopping ever and anon to listen to some 
distant sheep-bell or note of summer bird; then on 
again with a quickened step till their way led them 
through rustling cornfields, and Ellen was fain to 
rest’ herself on the low stile which separated the last 
field from the little rural village beyond which lay 
| the white, hot, dusty road that would bring them 
back again to Oxford. 

This walk, chargeable with such fatal sweetness 

and enjoyment, was only the precursor of many 
others; and before long, these delicious summer 
rambles were looked forward to from week to week 
with delighted anticipation, Mrs. Summers rejoicing 
in them almost as much as her daughter, and, like 
her, without a shadow of suspicion that it would 
| have been wiser, perhaps even happier, to have for- 
| gone them. 
And the MS. upon which Arnold had been soli- 
| cited to pass judgment—had he done so? Yes, he 
| read it carefully, with a view to criticism; he read 
| it, moreover, with surprise at the occasional beauty 
| of the writing and the general correctness and purity 
of the style, notwithstanding some youthful exuber- 
| ances. He took it himself to one of the principal 
| publishers in the town, who promised to give it his 
best and earliest attention, and who probably re- 
deemed his promise more faithfully than is usual in 
| such cases, out of regard for Mr. Harington, with 
whom he was well acquainted, and who had befriended 
| him on more than one occasion in matters requiring 
| legal assistance. Yet it seemed to Ellen Summers 
| an age before Arnold was empowered to declare to 
her the dictum of the publisher. The MS., he said, 
was nicely and carefully written, and the characters 
cleverly drawn ; the incidents weresomewhat tame and 
common-place, but the interest, though not thrilling, 
was well sustained. Altogether, he thought it would 
make a pretty and readable book, and it was unmis- 
takably the work of a lady of refined and cultivated 
mind. Ellen was in the seventh heaven. After the 
expression of such an opinion the publisher could 
have no hesitation in buying the copyright ; but her 
hopes received a cruel check. The publisher altoge- 
ther declined to purchase the MS., nor would he 
undertake the publication of it unless Miss Summers 
pledged herself to dispose of two hundred copies 
among her private friends. Ellen was in despair. 
| The light faded from her eyes and the colour from 
her cheeks as she turned to Arnold and inquired 
blankly what she was to do. “Accept Mr. P.’s 
| offer,” he replied. “Don’t be dismayed about the 
| two hundred copies; I have no doubt we shall find 
| purchasers for them, if the volume is not made too 
| expensive.” 

“But I know so few people,’ murmured Ellen, 
plaintively, “‘and I could never ask them to buy my 
book.” 

* You must harden your heart, Ellen,” said Arnold 
Harington, with a smile, “ and remember that begin- 





nings are seldom pleasant, oftentimes painful. But | 
never fear,” he added, in a lower tone, “ I will under- | 
take to dispose of your two hundred copies if you | 
will help me only a very little.” 

And so it was arranged: Ellen, with one grateful | 
glance at Arnold, closed with the publisher’s offer, | 
who agreed on his part to take all further risks, and 
to put the work in hand without loss of time. 

“Now don’t think about your book for the next | 
two months; dismiss the subject from your mind till 
you get the first proof-sheets.”’ 

Such was Mr. Harington’s parting advice to the 
young literary aspirant. 


| 
| 
| 
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CHAPTER XXI.—MOTHER AND SON. 


| 


In the meanwhile Captain Wedderburn, upon the 
breaking off of his engagement with Grace, had | 
written immediately to Colonel Armitage to announce | 
his intention of rejoining his regiment on the very first | 
opportunity. Every scrap of news from the East | 
was devoured by him with eagerness; matters there | 
seemed rapidly drawing to a climax, and the an- 
nouncement of open hostilities might be almost daily | 
expected. Godfrey longed to be away; his home, | 
the neighbourhood, Rushington, England, had be- | 
come distasteful to him; his soul panted for the stir- | 
ring scenes and distractions of a military life; he | 
lived in a restless fever of excitement, in which anger | 
and grief alternately prevailed, and which he sought 
to alleviate by extraordinary bodily fatigue. Some- | 
times he would pass the whole of the day from break- | 
fast to dinner out of doors, walking long distances, | 
or wandering about in the more immediate vicinity | 
of Rushington until driven home by actual hunger | 
and exhaustion. Sometimes, when he went on horse- | 
back, the panting sides of the animal he bestrode | 
would be streaming with perspiration on his return; | 
but after two or three of these Giaour-like rides the | 
horse fell lame, and Godfrey could only deplore the 
impetuous folly which had brought about so lament. | 
able a result. The following day he remained at | 
home, with a cigar in his mouth, vibrating between 
the garden, the stables, and his own room, but rarely 
visiting the drawing-room, where his mother sat, or 
the library, which was occupied by his father. He | 
was not in a mood to bear with equanimity the sneers | 
and cutting speeches by which they showed their | 
mortification at the failure of his matrimonial pros | 
pects. Mrs. Wedderburn, however, on returning | 
from a walk, found him smoking his cigar upon the | 
lawn, and secured him before he had time to make 
his escape. She attacked him at once, reproaching | 
him for his evident avoidance of her. 

“Is the sight of your mother become hateful to | 
you, Godfrey,” she said, “that yon shrink from my | 
presence, and shut your heart against all sympathy 
from me ?” : 

“T am in no mood for sympathy, mother,” replied | 
the young man. “Ido not mean to be uncourteous 
or disrespectful, but all I ask is to be let alone.” : 

“Well, Godfrey, you will soon be alone; youW 
at least soon be freed from the annoyance of our 
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society. Next week, if I mistake not, you will be 
upon the wide seas.” 

“Not till the week after,” he replied; “the sail- 
ing of the Euryalus is postponed for a few days; 
but I shall have to pass nearly all the intervening 








| 
| 
| 
| 


| never attended to. 
| very deuce; I know them of old.” 


time in London.” 

“May I ask why ?” 

“To see about my toggery, to be sure.”’ 

“T thought you had written your directions ?”’ 

“To a certain extent, I have; but one must be on 
the spot and give one’s orders in person, or they are 
These outfitting fellows are the 


“ Qui s’excuse, s’accuse,’’ says the French proverb. 
| Godfrey knew far better than did Mrs. Wedderburn 
| that a couple of days in London previously to sailing 
| would be all that was necessary to complete his 

arrangements, as he had given ample directions in 
| writing to the various tradespeople: but, as I said 
before, he was restless and miserable; he wanted 
action, distraction, anything to drive away, though 
but for an hour, the bitter thoughts that crowded on 
his brain. Heaven help the luckless outfitters who 
would be expected to attend to his multifarious and 
contradictory orders ! 

“Since you must go,”’ said Mrs. Wedderburn, not 
without a tone of sorrow in her voice, “it matters 
little whether it be a few days sooner or later; the 
pain of parting is only prolonged by delay—and 
yet-——”’ 

Mrs. Wedderburn stopped: her eyes were filled 
with tears. Godfrey looked at her remorsefully. 

“You will miss me, mother, when I am gone,” he 
said, “and you will think of me sometimes, won’t 
you? Remember, I am not going to India to eat 
tiffin or to play billiards, but at the call of duty; a 
call that may lead me into perilous places, and into 
scenes of violence. I may not be spared to return—for 
myself I care not—I have little to live for now 4 

“Am I nothing to you, Godfrey?” said Mrs. 
Wedderburn, reproachfully. “ Because that proud 
girl has jilted you—which I always expected she 
would—are your father and mother become of no 
importance to you? You bid me remember what 
takes you away from us, and in my turn I bid you 
temember that every peril to which you are exposed, 
or expose yourself, strikes equally at my life as at 
your own.” 

“Mother! mother!’’ cried the young man, with 
strong emotion. 

“Did you think I had ceased to care for you, God- 
frey? my son! my only child!” said Mrs. Wedder- 
burn, throwing herself into the arms which were 
|| (pened to receive her. ‘Others may become indif- 
|| ferent, they may prove false or fickle, but a mother’s 
\ heart can never change; it never wearies or com- 
| Plains, but the more it suffers the more it loves.” 

“T have never doubted your love, mother,” mur- 

mured Godfrey. 

“You need not,” she replied, “ you need not; my 
\| love is pretty tough, Godfrey ; it will stand a fair 


“What do you mean, mother?” | 

“My meaning is evident enough, I think. Do || 
you imagine that I have been blind to your marked 
avoilance of me; that I have not felt your coldness 
and utter want of confidence ?” 

“You reproach me with want of confidence, mother; 
what have I to tell ?”’ 

“Have you not been totally silent, hitherto, as to 
the causes which led to your estrangement from Grace 
Wedderburn? Do you suppose that it is a subject 
of indifference either to me or to your father?” 

‘No, I do not suppose so; but I cannot talk about 
it.” 

“Not even to your mother ?”’ 

“Not even tomy mother. Besides, as I said before, 
I have nothing to tell.” || 

“You provoke me, Godfrey!” cried Mrs. Wed- || 
derburn, flinging away from him a few paces, and | 
then returning. ‘Do you mean to tell me that || 
Grace Wedderburn broke her faith with you, and | 
assigned no reason for doing so ?”’ 

“T never asserted that Grace Wedderburn had 
broken her faith with me at all,” replied Godfrey. 
*T told you in the first instance the simple fact that 
our engagement was at an end, declining to enter 
into any particulars; and to that I adhere.” 

“Ts this, then, a mere lovers’ quarrel, which may 
be made up through the mediation of friends, or by a 
few soft kisses and caresses ?”’ 

* No, it is not.” 

“T thought not. 
is not.” 

«¢ What right have you to say that ?”’ replied Cap- 
tain Wedderburn. ‘ What should you know about 
it beyond what I have told you?” 

“Tam not quite a fool, Godfrey; I can draw a 
plain inference from what I see and hear.” 

“May I ask you to explain yourself, my dear 
mother ? ” 

‘Where is the good? I might tell you facts, but 
you would not believe them.” 

“TJ will not believe anything againstthe truth or 
honour of Grace Wedderburn, if that is what you 
mean.” 

“Did [ not say it? Your infatuation for that 
woman, Godfrey, surpasses folly; it amounts to 
madness!” 

“Perhaps it does,” 
moodily away. 

‘You are befooled, my son, befooled and deceived 
by an artful girl, who is not worthy of your regrets. 
Here are you wearing the willow, and moping away 
your life for her, while she is consoling herself with 
another lover.” 

“Don’t repeat that, mother, unless you wish to 
anger me extremely,” said Godfrey, changing colour 
in spite of himself. 

“But I must repeat it, my son; I must put the 
truth before you, however unpalatable it may be. 
You have been jilted for the sake of Mr. Arnold 
Harington. He is the successful rival; probably by 


Indeed, I might say, I know it 


muttered Godfrey, turning 





| amount of wear and tear.” 


this time the accepted suitor.” 
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Captain Wedderburn made no immediate reply ; 
his brow darkened for an instant, and the unsteadi- 
ness of the hand that held his unlighted cigar did 
not escape the observation of his mother. When he 
spoke, however, it was with studied calmness. 

‘“‘ May I ask what proof you have of this?” 

“The evidence of my own eyes and ears: my 
knowledge of Mr. Harington’s frequent visits to the 
house from which you are excluded: something also 
which I overheard on the day of Cecilia’s marriage ; 
something which I did not understand at the time, 
but which has been fully explained by subsequent 
events. An aggregate of circumstances which, com- 
bined with your dismissal, I think you must admit 
to be tolerably conclusive.” 

“Well,” said Godfrey, after another silence of 
some minutes, and speaking in the same tone of 
forced composure, ‘‘ we can scarcely be more estranged 
from each other than we are already; our engage- 
ment is at an end, and however ungenerous or un- 
worthy I may deem Miss Wedderburn’s conduct, I 
have no longer the right to resent it. She is her 
own mistress.” 

“You are really a model of forbearance!’’ cried 
Mrs. Wedderburn, with an irrepressible sneer. “TI 
will be candid with you, Godfrey,’ she added, after 
a pause ; “I cannot find it in my heart toregret your 
rupture with Grace Wedderburn. I never liked her; 
why, I could hardly have explained, but her conduct 
furnishes the best proof of the torrectness of my 
instincts. Had you married her, you would have 
been lost to me, for there could never have been any 
sympathy between your mother and your wife.” 

“ Under the circumstances, it is fortunate that one 
person is satisfied,” replied Captain Wedderburn; 
“and I am especially glad that the person happens to 
be yourself, my dear mother. If I do not fully sym- 
pathise with you, recollect that it is early days as 
yet; in time, no doubt, I may hope to reach the 
philosophic state of mind to which you have attained. 
And now, if you please, let this subject be dropped 
between us for ever.” 

Captain Wedderburn turned away. Was there 
something in the expression of his face, or in the 
tone of his voice as he uttered these words, which 
warned his mother that she had reached the limits of 
his forbearance? At all events, she wisely refrained 
from making any attempt to continue the conversa- 
tion, but left him to digest her communication with- 
out running the risk of weakening its effects by any 
further comment. She knew that her words had 
planted their little stings just where and as she wished, 
and that Godfrey would leave England with all the 
irritating sores of his bitter disappointment inflamed 
into deep and angry wounds: but she trusted to time, 
to the excitement of fresh scenes and interests, and to 
the knowledge which he would carry away with him of 
his cousin’s duplicity and indifference, to heal them. 

A week later, and Captain Wedderburn had bidden 
adieu to his home, and was on his way to London, 
to make his final arrangements previously to embark- 
ing for India. 





CHAPTER XXII.—STRUCK DOWN. 

GracE WEDDERBURN knew that her cousin was 
gone beyond recall, for she had seen the sailing of 
the Euryalus mentioned in the newspaper, and his | 
name among the list of passengers. She had lately 
taken to read the newspaper aloud to her father; it 
pleased him, and gave him more of his daughter’s 
society than he would otherwise have had, and it 
beguiled Grace of an hour or two of the weary day. 
She would read till her father ceased to listen and 
sank into happy slumber; and then the paper was 
suffered to slip on to the floor, and she would sit with 
dreamy eyes, picturing the scenes in which Godfrey 
was engaged, and thinking mournfully, oh how 
mournfully! of the past. Sometimes she would 
force her thoughts away from these saddening 
memories and fix them upon Cecilia, and endeavour 
to find some happiness in the happiness of another. 
The letters she received from Mr. and Mrs. Edward |) 
Harington were a source of solace and delight to || 
her; they were making a tour on the Continent, and || 
she heard frequently from both of them. 

One bright afternoon in May, Grace had coaxed her \ 
father into the garden, and established him in a|| 
rustic seat, made easy by cushions, beneath a fine old | 
elm tree on the lawn. He was soon dozing in his 
chair, and presently sleeping heavily, and as his || 
daughter’s eyes rested on his pale and sharpened || 
features a vague fear stole into her heart, and she | 
found herself wondering rather anxiously what, on || 
this particular afternoon, should have made him s0 |! 
drowsy. Her fears, however, took no tangible form, || 
and she was reasoning herself into the belief that the | 
heaviness which seemed to oppress him was solely | 
attributable to the lassitude which is not unfrequently || 
produced by the spring, when he suddenly woke up 
with a start, exclaiming— 

“Dear me! I have been asleep, I think, and dream- || 
ing—dreaming about Godfrey—what has become of 
him, Grace? How is it that we never see him now?” 

Grace had been called upon to answer this ques || 
tion more than once, and on each occasion she had 
contrived to make a reply which had satisfied her || 
father without revealing the truth, though she knew || 
that the time would come when it must be revealed. | 
That time had now arrived. 

“ Godfrey is in India, dear father,” she said; “he 
will never come here again.” 

Sir Ralph started to his feet. 








“In India, did you || 
say? Godfrey in India? And he never came t 
tell me, or to say good-bye?” 

There was a short silence; and then Grace, still in 


the same slow, soft voice, made answer. “ He could 
not come—or rather, he did not choose to come after 
our engagement was broken off.” 
“Your engagement broken off! 
happen, Grace ?”’ 
Grace lowered her eyes, but made no reply. 
“When did this happen?” repeated Sir Ralph, 
“and what occasioned it? I insist upon knowing” 


But still Grace hesitated. 
— 


When did this 
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“You need not answer,” cried Sir Ralph, his eyes 
blazing with excitement; “ you need not answer; I 
know it all without a word! Godfrey Wedderburn 
is a scoundrel! But I will horsewhip him, though 
he be at the other end of the world!” 

“ Hush, father,’’ said Grace, arresting him with 
her hand. ‘You are mistaken; my silence has mis- 
led you. Godfrey is not to blame in this matter. It 
was I who broke off my engagement with him.” 

“You—broke off—your engagement with him! 
On what grounds ?” 

Still no answer. 

“You were tired of him, was that it? Fickle, 
like the rest of your sex ?” 

“You judge me wrongly,” replied Grace, with 
some pride in her tone, her eyes filling with tears. 

“Speak, then, in Heaven's name, and tell me the 
truth!” 

“Oh, father! father!” cried Grace, as if stung by 
some cruel recollection, “‘ why will you force me to 
tell you? Cannot you imagine the reason without 
putting me to the pain of repeating it ?” 

Sir Ralph’s countenance flushed up suddenly, his 
brow was crimson, his eyes staring wildly, as he 
stammered out, “‘Grace—child—what do you mean?” 

“There can be but one meaning to my words, 
father, as there could be but one result from my— 
my determination.” 

“T see—I see—my poor child! But it must not, 
it shall not be——” 

“It must be, father,” interrupted Grace, firmly. 
“My act is irrevocable ; nor do I wish it otherwise.” 

“But it shan’t be, I tell you, it shan’t be! I will 
write to Godfrey—send—go myself—anything—but 
I will have him back again! It shall never be 
said——” . 

“Father,” said Miss Wedderburn, laying her hand 
on Sir Ralph’s arm, and trying to speak calmly, 
though she was frightened by the wildness of his 
manner, “ you must not, indeed you must not, give 
way to this excitement. Try to calm yourself, and 
listen to me. You cannot undo the past in any 
sense; Godfrey is gone, and you cannot recall him. 
By-and-by, I trust, if we ever meet again, we shall 
| be friends, though nothing more toeach other. And, 
| for the present, have no fears. You are safe, thank 

God! And for me, why, I have only to bear what 
hundreds of women have borne before me; and God 
will help me to bear it. He will pity my weakness— 
He will make me strong—strong——Oh! Godfrey ! 
Godfrey!” And she turned away with a burst of 
irrepressible emotion as she wailed forth this beloved 
name. 
|_ “It shan’t be, I tell you!” almost shricked Sir 
_ Ralph, his excitement fearfully increased by the sight 
| of his daughter's distress. “It shan’t be! I won't 
| have you made miserable! Send—send directly— 
| India, did you say? Godfrey in India? He was in 
a confounded hurry to go there ; but we will have him 
back again ;—have—him—back—again——” Sir 


| Ralph jerked out the four last words as though it 
choked him to give utterance to them ; his eyes were 


—_ 











starting frightfully, his hands were stretched eagerly 
forward, when suddenly they dropped powerless to 
his side, and he fell heavily to the ground. With a 
sharp cry Grace sprang to him. He had been struck 
with paralysis. 


For many days Sir Ralph Wedderburn’s life 
trembled in the balance; but nature, and a constitu- 
tion originally good, prevailed: he did not die. 

It was shortly after this that Cecilia and her | 
husband returned home. Upon reaching England 
they proceeded immediately to Warndon, and from 
thence wrote to Miss Wedderburn, announcing their 
arrival. Her letters informing them of Sir Ralph's 
illness had never reached them, and were probably 
still lying in some foreign post-office. Grace would 
have to tell all her dreary history over again. She 
opened her blotting-book and arranged her writing 
materials with a heavy heart and a reluctant move- 
ment, and then leaned her head wearily upon her 
hands for some minutes before putting pen to paper. 
She had written the first line, ‘My dearest Cissy,” 
when her ear was arrested by the sound of wheels 
upon the carriage drive, followed by a loud ring at 
the door bell. In a few moments Cecilia’s arms were 
around her, and the two were weeping upon each 
other’s necks. Grace was the first to recover herself, 
and she turned to welcome Edward, and to learn 
from him what had brought them thus unexpectedly 
to Rushington. Their history was soon told. They 
had driven early into Oxford on business, and meeting 
there with Francis Chester and his sister, had heard 
from them for the first time of Sir Ralph Wedder- 
burn’s illness. 

They were soon seated near Grace, and listening 
with melancholy interest to the details which they 
desired to hear. 

“And, dearest Grace,”’ said Cecilia, hesitatingly, 
“Lucy Chester tells me that Sir Ralph is not well 
yet.” 

“Well!” echoed Miss Wedderburn ; “no, Cissy, 
he will never be well again, never.” 

“She said that his speech was still affected. Is it 
so?” 

“He can speak,” replied Grace ; “ that is to say, J || 
can understand him.” 

“My poor Grace!” said Cecilia, tenderly, “ this 
is indeed a heavy trial for you. How little we 
thought, Edward and I, when we were enjoying 
ourselves so much abroad, what trouble you were in!” 

“ Will Sir Ralph see us ?’’ asked Edward. 

“T hope so; but sometimes seeing people excites 
him too much. There are days when I dare not even 
tell him that Lucy is flere.” 

“Ts she here often ?” 

“Very often. Since you robbed me of Cissy, 
Lucy Chester has become my great ally. We were 
always friends, you know.” 

“Yes,” replied Edward; “and both Miss Chester 
and her brother are the kind of friends to stick all 
the closer when we are in trouble. Theirs is not a 
mere summer friendship.” ; 
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“No, indeed; I don’t know what I should have 
done without them. Their kindness to me has never 


“And it. never will, depend upon. it,’”’ responded 
Edward. “But I hope you reckon me also among 
your friends, Grace. I only wish I could do any- 
thing to prove my grateful affection. But for you, I 
should never have got Cissy.” 

Miss Wedderburn. smiled as she made answer— 

“ Ldon’t.think you.ever would.” — 

Sir Ralph usually descended to the dining-reom 
for luncheon. when, they were alone, but if any one 
chanced to be there, it was brought to him in his own 
apartment, On the present occasion, when his 
| daughter went to tell him of the unexpected. arrival 
| of Mr. and Mrs. Harington, he showed so much 
| excitement of manner that she had much ado to 
| quiet him, or to persuade him to consent to see them 
| before they returned to Warndon. 
| They were all wandering in the garden, visiting 
| their old haunts, and talking over old days, when Sir 

| Ralph made his appearance. He walked feebly, sup- 
ported by his servant, who seated him in an easy- 
| chair placed for his especial accommodation on the 
lawn. Miss Wedderburn approached him, followed 
| by her friends. 
| “Here are Cissy and Edward, dear father; they 
wish to see you before they go.” 
Sir Ralph stretched forth one arm—the other was 
| hopelessly. stricken—clenching his fist and shaking 





] it with impotent. rage, as he vainly endeavoured. to 
|| gasp out something, of which. the only articulate 
|| sounds were “No! no!” 


Ralph Wedderburn’s excitement increased ; his face 
| became purple, his eyes seemed. starting from their 
| sockets, while his efforts to express himself were dis- 
| tressing to witness. Shocked and terrified, Cecilia 
| looked inquiringly at Grace, who kad gone over to 
| her father, and was trying to soothe him by every 
| merns in her power. But. Sir Ralph shook off the 


| As Mr. Harington and his wife drew near, Sir 


|| arm which his daughter had placed caressingly round. 


his neck, with an impatient movement, availing 
himself of its support to struggle feebly to his feet ; 
he raised his own arm with a threatening gesture, 
his features working violently, as though he were 
| hurling curses on the heads of the unoffending. pair 


| | who stood before him transfixed with horror and sur- 


“Fdward! 
Leave him to me; he 


“Go! go!’ cried Grace, imploringly. 
| ewe go into the house! 
will be better presently.” 

| “$hall we see you again?” asked Edward, as 
they turned reluctantly away. 

“Yes, yes, I hope so; but go now.” 

Half an hour later, and Miss Wedderburn returned 
to-them. Sir Ralph was better, she said, and his 

| servant was wheeling him about the garden in a 
Bath-chair. They had only waited to have another 
word with Grace, and almost immediately afterwards 
took their departure. She did not press them to 
remain. 





“ Poor, dear Grace!” said. Cecilia, as they drove | 
away, “how worn and shaken she looks! It is very | 
sad for her, with Godfrey, too, away in India, | || 
almost wonder he could: leave her,”’ 

“Under the circumstances it was the best thing he | 
could do,” remarked Edward, 

“How so? I don’t understand you,” said Cecilia, | 

“Frank Chester told. me that their engagement 
was at an end,” replied her husband. 

“Their engagement at an.end! I don’t believeit.” || 

“You may believe it or not, as: you. please, but I 
am afraid it is so.” 

“T am sure Grace would have told me,” said || 
Cecilia. ‘‘How did Mr. Chester hear it? Because 
I eertainly should not credit mere, gossip, and it jg || 
so improbable—so unlikely to have happen 

‘Frank heard it. from. his sister, to whom Grace 
herself confided it. I fear there can be no doubt || 
about. it.” 

“I wonder Grace never told me,” half pouted Mrs, | 
Harington. “It was not kind in her, I think, to tell 
it to Lucy Chester, and to leave me in. ignorance of | 
what so very nearly concerns her.” 

“You were away,” said Edward, “ whereas she || 
was seeing Miss Chester almost daily; > She could 
scarcely have concealed it from her.” 

“ But she might have written:to me,’ 

“She might.” 

“Tt was not kind of her,” persisted Cecilia ; “ 
was not treating me with confidence. Now, honestly, | 
Edward, don’t, you agree with me ‘. rn 

“ Oh, L entirely agree with you.” 

Don’t you think I ought. to have been the first | 
to hear of anything of the kind? What is Lay | 
Chester’s friendship compared with mine ?”’ 

“ What, indeed ?” 

“Grace and I have lived together like sisters, we | 
have shared every thought almost, and every in- | 
terest ; and it-is hard to be treated like a stranger.” ] 

“Very hard, indeed. In fact, my little wife is a | 
most ill-used person. Her friend is in sorrow, while || 
she is gay and happy; and her friend refrains from || 
intruding her own troubles upon the happiness of my | 
Cissy, but bears them in silence. I don’t wonder | 
she feels aggrieved.” ! 

It suddenly occurred to Mrs. Harington that. hee || | 
liusband was laughing at her, and for an instant she || ! 
felt half disposed to be offended; but the emotion || 
could not last, and she turned to ‘Edward a counte- || 
nance of such sweet, ingenuous, and half-playful 
penitence, as needed no words to enforce its meaning. | 

“ But, Edward,” said Cecilia, after a few moments | 
of silence, “ what can have caused a breach between | 
Grace and Captain Wedderburn? Have you any | 
idea?” 

“Not any.” 

“Did not. Mr. Chester say anything to enlighten. || 
you?” 

“No; he only said that he feared it was a serious || 
rupture, not a mere lovers’ quarrel, which might. be || 
made up again.” 

“ And his authority was-Lucy, I suppose ?”’ 





| 
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“J presume'so; but he said very little, and when I 
questioned him more closely, he declared he had told 
me all he knew.” 

“Jt is very strange,” observed Cecilia, witha sigh; 
«but I shall make Grace tell me all about it some 
| da had 
D Vieui tend Vetter net, my love,” said Edward; “if 
| you take my advice, you will not allude to the sub- 
| ject, which must be a painful one to Miss Wedder- 
burn.” 

But Cecilia, though entertaining a high opinion of 
her husband’s judgment, made a mental reservation 
in the present instance in favour of her own, and 
determined, on the very first opportunity, to elicit 
from Grace an explanation of the circumstances which 

had so greatly excited her wonder and curiosity. 
|| A considerable time elapsed, however, before ‘she 
was able to carryout her intentions. Sir Ralph was 
\| too ill for his daughter to leave him, even to pay her 
ised visit to Warndon; nor did she ask either 
|| Cecilia or her husband to Rushington, alleging as 
her reason for not doing so, that perfect quiet and 
freedom from all excitement were pronounced to be 
|| absolutely necessary for the invalid. 

At last, however, the fates were propitious; they 
met at Arnold Harington’s house, whither Miss 
|| Wedderburn had gone on business. 

Mrs. Fletcher was full of good-natured bustle and 
importance at having to entertain them; she'could 
|| notmake enough of young Mrs. Harington, admiring 
her dress, her equipage, &c., &c., and experiencing.a 
|| pleasant kind of elation, which she did not affect to 
|| disguise, atthe thought that they were now actually 
related to each other. 

Miss Wedderburn found the good lady’s loquacity 
rather trying; they had met but rarely of late, and 
|| she had a hundred questions to ask, which Grace was 
|| forced to answer or to parry as best she might. In 
the first place, ‘‘ How was Sir Ralph ? was he better ? 
|| was he worse? what was ‘the origin of his illness? 
with what symptoms did it first of all comeon? No 
|| doubt it had been creeping over him for some time 
| past, though they had none of them been aware of it. 
|| Was it true that his speech was still so much affected ? 
|| Somebody had told her—she forgot who—that he 
| could not speak intelligibly ; she hoped this was not 
|| the case; but she remembered her uncle’s cousin 
|| having just such an attack, and he was speechless 
| and childish for above a year, and on his death-bed 
|| he recovered his faculties, which was certainly a great 
|| comfort to his family, as he was able to dictate his 
|| last wishes to them, and to sign his will, which he 
had neglected to do before. How did Grace bear it 
all? She must keep up a good heart, and not give 
way to despondency. It was very unlucky, certainly, 
Captain, Wedderburn being away; he would have 
been such a solace to her,.and to Sir Ralph, but‘it was 
an old saying, that misfortunes never come single. 
Had Grace heard from Captain Wedderburn? Ah, 
no, indeed ; she forgot, there had been scarcely time 
as yet for a letter. These terrible doings in India 
Must make her very nervous; she hoped Captain 











oe | 
Wedderburn was not in the way of them, though she | 
feared he was. Which Presidency washe in? She 
had heard, but she had forgotten; she was always a 
bad hand at remembering names. Was it Bengal ? 
Ah, yes, she recollected it now. Dear, dear; why, 
he was in the very thick of all the fighting and hor- 
rible doings! She hoped he would not be murdered ; | 
but these were anxious ‘times for those who had 
friends in India; for her part, she dreaded the arrival 
of the newspaper, for it seemed always to contain 
some fresh horror. But Grace must not allow her- 
self to brood over it, she must shake it off her mind 
as much as possible, and come and see them. How 
was it that she came so seldom now? She did not 
like to leave Sir Ralph? Ah, well, it was very 
unfortunate,”’ &c., &c. | 

And thus Mrs. Fletcher ran on, occasionally waiting | 
for an ‘answer, but more often answering herself: ‘a | 
propensity which her listeners frequently found to be | 
@ very convenient one. 

Cecilia had noted ‘the suppressed annoyance of ‘her 
friend while this cross-examination was going on; | 
and during the temporary absence of their hostess 
she came up to Miss Wedderburn, and putting an 
arm affectionately round her— 

“Grace dearest,” she said, “what is this that 1 | 
hear? Can it be true that you and Godfrey are | 
parted °” | 

“ Yes, Cissy, it is quite true; Godfrey and I are | 
parted for ever.” 

“Don’t say it,Grace! I cannot believe it, and I | 
will not.” 

“ Tt is true, nevertheless.’ 
“T thought that nothing could part you.’ | 

| 


“So did I once ; but we are parted.” 
“Oh, Grace! when did this happen ?’’ 
“Soon after you left us, Cissy.” 

*¢ And you never told me?” 

“Why should I tease you with my troubles? IE | 
would ogly have made you unhappy, and you vould | 
not have helped me.” 

“Could I help you now, dear Grace?” asked Ce- 
cilia, timidly. ‘Sometimes a little word spoken in 
season does wonders. It was the mouse in the fable, 
you know, who released the lion.’’ 

“No interference would avail in this case,” replied 
Miss Wedderburn; “‘ what is done cannot be undone; 
nor do I wish it.” 

“And are you happy, Grace? are you con- 
tented ?”’ 

“ T am contented that things should remain as they 
are.’’ 

“ But not happy?” said Cecilia, eagerly. 

‘Well, perhaps'not happy,” replied Grace, with a 
sad smile; ‘ but how few are so, dear Cissy! Life, to 
me, seems made up of disappointments.’’ 

“T cannot bear to hear you talk so!’’ cried Cecilia; 
for in the fulness of her own contentment, so gloomy 
a view of life jarred unpleasantly upon her feelings. 
“Tt is not true, I am sure it is not; there is a large 
amount of happiness in the world. It would make 
me miserable to think otherwise.” 
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“Tt might,” replied Miss Wedderburn, “if happi- 
ness were the highest aim of existence.” 

“ But it is so natural to wish for happiness that 
surely it cannot be wrong? It seems to me that we 
were intended for it. "What are our ideas of Heaven 
but as a state of supreme happiness ?”’ 

“For which we are fitted by the probations of life,’’ 
responded Grace. ‘‘ Yes, Cissy, we over-live our dis- 


| appointments, we learn to acquiesce in them, and to 


feel that we are intended for something higher than 
mere human felicity. This, at least, is what we do if 
we are wise—what we should try to do.” 

“But how hard! How almost impossible!’’ said 
Cecilia. 

“ Hard, but not impossible, with God’s help.” 

But Cecilia was unconvinced. An existence with- 
out personal happiness—without love, in short, for 
she could not dissever the two—appeared to her a 
wasted existence; and though she admitted that Grace 
talked both wisely and well, her worn and anxious 
looks, her nervous manner, and flagging spirits, gave 
the lie to her words. She longed, though she knew 
not how, to make matters straight again. It was 
evident that Captain Wedderburn and Grace had had 
a serious disagréement, serious enough to separate 
them ; but was a reconciliation quite impossible? Or 
perhaps—and this was a more uncomfortable view of 


the question—Godfrey had behaved unworthily, he 


had been faithless; and if that were the case she 
feared that any efforts to reunite them would prove 
unavailing. But, after all, she was so completely in 
the dark that she felt herself powerless to do any- 
thing. How could she act as a mediator between the 
two when she was ignorant of the causes which had 


|| led to their separation? As these thoughts passed 


rapidly through her mind she turned to Miss Wed- 
derburn. 

*‘Grace!’’ she said, looking at her earnestly, “why 
are you so reserved with me ?” 

Miss Wedderburn made no answer. ; 

‘*What have I done to forfeit your confidence, that 
you leave me to imagine all sorts ot probable and 
improbable things to account for the estrangement 
between you and Godfrey ?” 

“You have done nothing to forfeit my confidence,” 
replied Grace, “ but you must not ask for it. There 
are some things that I cannot talk about, and this is 
one of them.” 

Miss Wedderburn’s manner was not encouraging, 
but Cecilia would not be repulsed. 

“Oh, Gracey!” she’ cried, “must this be—this 
cruel estrangement, I mean—is there no help for it?” 

“None,” answered Grace, in a tone that seemed to 
forbid all further questioning. ‘“ And, Cissy,” she 
added, “if you love me, as I am sure you do, you 
will not seek to renew this conversation. You must 
learn to respect my reserve, for I cannot break 
through it even for you.” 

With a sigh of disappointment Cecilia moved away, 








and the re-entrance of Mrs. Fletcher turned the tide 
of the discourse into other channels. 
As Mr. and Mrs. Harington drove back to Warm. 


don, Cecilia related to her husband the substance of | 


her conversation with Miss Wedderburn, and her 
mortification at its results. 

“Ah, Cissy,” he said, “you would not take my 
advice; I warned you how it would be.” 


“You did, Edward, you did, I quite admit it; but || 
I wanted so much to hear the truth of the matter || 
that I could not resist asking. I had been watching || 


an opportunity for some weeks past.” 


“It would have been more dignified had you | 


refrained from seeking a confidence which it was 
evident Miss Wedderburn was not disposed to give 
you,”’ rejoined Edward. 

“ Ah, I suppose it would. But then, you see, I am 
not dignified, I never could be ; my attempts in that 
line have always proved such miserable failures.” 

And Cecilia laughed and coloured as certain pas. 
sages in her past experience recurred to her. 

It was now Edward’s turn to confess. 

*T also have had a little confidential talk with 
Arnold,” he said. ‘“ It appears that he was as igno- 
rant of the real state of the case as we were.” 

“Do you mean he did not know that the engage- 
ment between Captain Wedderburn and Grace was 
broken off ?”” 

“He assured me that he knew nothing about it, 
though he half suspected that things were not going 
on quite smoothly.” 


“Then of course he was equally ignorant of the || 


causes which led to the rupture between them ?” 

Edward made no reply. 

“Why don’t you answer me, Edward? You know 
something, I can tell by your looks.” 

“T know nothing, my love, but I am greatly mis- 
taken if Arnold does not.” 

“* What makes you think so?” 

‘The strangeness of his manner. I never sawa 
man more confused; he changed colour ten times in 
as many minutes.” 

“ But he said nothing to enlighten you ?” 

“Nothing. He has become very reserved.” 

“« Everybody is reserved, I think,’ remarked Ce- 
cilia. ‘I don’t like it.” 

“ Never mind, my darling,’ replied her husband. 
‘“T care little, so long as there are no reserves be- 
tween you and me.” 

“T hope there never will be any,” rejoined Cecilia; 
“but still, I do think that Grace might have told 
me.” 

After this accidental meeting, the friends saw 
nothing of each other for many weeks. Frequent 
invitations to Warndon reached Miss Wedderburn, 
but she was unable to accept them; and Cecilia, 
though she desired with very natural pride to display 
her new home to one whom-she felt sure would ad- 
mire it, ceased after a while to press the point. 


(To be continued.) 
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A Fondon Story. 


By GEORGE MAC DONALD, Author of “ David Elginbrod,” “Alec Forbes,” &c. 


CHAITER XLI.—LUCY'S NEW TROUBLE. 

Mr. Sarcent’s next application to Mr. Worboise, 
made on the morning after the decision of the court 
in his favour, shared the fate of all his preceding 
attempts. Mr. Worboise smiled it off. There was 
| more inexorableness expressed in his smile than in 
| another’s sullen imprecation. The very next morn- 

| ing Mrs. Boxall was served with notice to quit at the 
approaching quarter day ; for she had no agreement, 
| and paid no rent, consequently she was tenant only 
| on sufferance. And now Mr. Stopper’s behaviour to- 
| wards them underwent a considerable change; not 
that he was in the smallest degree rude to them; but, 
of course, there was now no room for that assumption 
| of the confidential by which he had sought to esta- 
blish the most friendly relations between himself and 
the probable proprietors of the business in which he 
hoped to secure his position, not merely as head 
clerk, but as partner. The door between the house 
and the office was once more carefully locked, and the 
| key put in his drawer, and having found how hostile 
| his new master was to the inhabitants of the house, 
| he took care to avoid every suspicion of intimacy 
with them. 

Mrs. Boxall’s paroxysm of indignant rage when she 
received the notice to quit was of course as impotent as 
| the bursting of a shell in a mountain of mud. From 
| the first, however, her anger had had this effect, that 
| everybody in the court, down to lowly and lonely 
| Mr. Dolman, the cobbler, knew all the phases of her 
oppression and injury. Lucy never said a word 
| about it, save to Mr. and Mrs. Morgenstern, whose 
offer of shelter for herself and her grandmother till 
| they could see what was to be done, she gratefully 
| declined, knowing that her grandmother would die 
rather than accept such a position, 

“There’s nothing left for me in my old age but the 
| workhouse,” said Mrs. Boxall, exhausted by one of 
| her outbursts of fierce vindictive passion against the 
| author of her misfortunes, which, as usual, ended in 
| the few bitter tears that are left to the aged to shed. 

“Grannie, grannie,” said Lucy, “don’t talk like 
that. You have been a mother to me. See if I can- 

‘tot be a daughter to you. Iam quite able to keep 

| you and myself too as comfortable as ever. See if I 

| can’t.” 

| “Nonsense, child. It will be all that you can do 

| tokeep yourself; and I’m not a-going to sit on the 

}| neck of a young thing like you, just like a nightmare, 

} and have you wishing me gone from morning to 

| aight.” 

| “Idon’t deserve that you should say that of me, 
grannie. But I’m sure you don’t think as you say. 
And as to being able, with Mrs. Morgenstern’s recom- 


Mendation I can get as much teaching as I can | 
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undertake. I am pretty sure of that ; and you know 
it will only be paying you back a very little of your 
own, grannie.”’ 

Before Mrs. Boxall could reply, for she felt re- | 
proached for having spoken so to her granddaughter, 
there was a tap at the door, and Mr. Kitely entered. 

“Begging your pardon, ladies, and taking the 
liberty of a neighbour, I made bold not to trouble 
you by ringing the bell. I’ve got something to speak 
about in the way of business.’’ 

So saying, the worthy bookseller, who had no way 
of doing anything but going at it like a bull, drew a 
chair near the fire. 

“With your leave, ma’am, it’s as easy to speak 
sitting as standing. So, if you don’t object, I'll sit 
down.” 

“Do sit down, Mr. Kitely,” said Lucy. “ We're 
glad to see you—though you know we're in a liftle 
trouble just at present.” 

“T know all about that; and I don’t believe there’s 
a creature in the court, down to Mrs. Cook’s cat, that 
isn’t ready to fly at that devil’s limb of a lawyer. 
But you see, ma’am, if we was to murder him it 
wouldn’t be no better for you. And what I come 
to say to you is this: I’ve got a deal more room on 
my premises than I want, and it would be a wonder- 
ful accommodation to me, not to speak of the honour 
of it, if you would take charge of my little woman 
for me. I can’t interfere with her, you know, so as 
to say that she’s not to take care of me, you know, 
for that would go nigh to break her little heart ; but 
if you would come and live there as long as con- 
venient to you, you could get things for yourselve; 
all the same as you does here, only. you wouldn't 
have nothing to be out of pocket for house-room, you 
know. It would be the making of my poor mother- 
less Mattie.” 

“Oh! we're not going to be so very poor as 
grannie thinks, Mr. Kitely,” said Lucy, trying to | 
laugh, while the old lady sat rocking herself to and 
fro and wiping her eyes.. “But I should like to move 
into your house, for there’s nowhere I should be so 
much at home.” 

“Lucy!” said her grandmother warningly. 

“Stop a bit, grannie. Mr. Kitely’s a real friend 
in need; and if I had not such a regard for him as 
I have, I would take it as it’s meant. I'll tell you | 
what, Mr. Kitely ; it only comes to this, that I have 
got to work a little harder, and not lead such an idle 
life with my grannie here.” 

“You idle, miss!’’ interrupted the bookseller. “TI 
never see any one more like the busy bee than your- 
self, only that you was always a-wastin’ of your 
honey on other people; and that they say ain’t the 
way of the bees.”’ 
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“But you won’t hear me out, Mr. Kitely. It 
would be a shame of me to go and live in anybody’s 
house for nothing, seeing I am quite able to pay for 
it. Now if you have room in your house * 

* Miles of it,”’ cried the bookseller. 

“T don’t know where it can be then; for it’s as 
full of books from the ground to the garret as—as— 
as my darling old grannie here is of independence.” 

“Don’t you purtend to know more about my house, 
miss, than I does myself. Just you say the word, 
and before quarter day you’l] find two rooms fit for 
your use and at your service. What I owe to you, 
miss, in regard of my little one, nothing I can do can 
ever repay. They’re a bad lot them Worboises—son 
and father! and that I saw—leastways in the young 


” 


one. 


This went with a sting to poor Lucy’s heart. She 
kept hoping and hoping, and praying to God; but 
her little patch of blue sky was so easily overclouded! 
But she kept to the matter before her. 

“Very well, Mr. Kitely ; you ought to know best. 
Now for my side of the bargain. I told you already 
I would rather be in your house than anywhere else, 
if I must leave this dear old place. And if you will 
let me pay a reasonable sum, as lodgings go in this 
court, we'll regard the matter as settled. And then I 
can teach Mattie a little, you know.” 

Mrs. Boxall did not put ina word. The poor old 
lady was at length beginning to weary of everything, 
and for the first time in her life began to allow her 
affairs to be meddled with—as she would no doubt 
even now consider it. And the sound of paying for 
it was very satisfactory. I suspect part of Lucy’s 
desire to move no farther than the entrance of the 
court, came from the hope that Thomas would some 
day or other turn up in that neighbourhood, and 
perhaps this emboldened her to make the experiment 
of taking the matter so much into her own hands. 
Mr. Kitely scratched his head, and looked a little 
annoyed. 

“Well, miss,” he said, pausing between every few 
words, a most unusual thing with him, “ that’s not a 
bit of what I meant when I came up the court here. 
But that’s better than nothing—for Mattie and me, I 
mean. So if you'll be reasonable about the rent, we'll 
easily manage all the rest. Mind you, miss, it’ll be 
all clear profit to me.”’ 

“Tt’ll cost you a good deal to get the rooms put in 
order as you say, you know, Mr. Kitely.” 

“Not much, miss. I know how to set about things 
better than most people. Bless you, I can buy 
wall-papers for half what you'd pay for them now. 
I kmow the trade. I’ve been a’most everything in 
my day. Why, miss, I lived at one time such a close 
shave with dying of hunger, that after I was married, 
| I used to make picture-frames and then pawn my 
| tools to get glass to put into them, and then carry 
| them about to sell, and when I had sold ’em I bought 
| more gold-beading and redeemed my tools, and did it 
all over again. Bless you! I know what it is to be 
hard up, if anybody ever did. I once walked from 
Bristol to Newcastle upon fourpence. It won't cost 





me much to make them rooms decent. And they | 
there’s the back parlour at your service. I shan’ 
plague you much, only to take a look at my princes 
now and then.” 

After another interview or two between Lucy anj 
Mr. Kitely, the matter was arranged, and the book. 
seller proceeded to get his rooms ready, which involyej 
chiefly a little closer packing, and the getting rid of 
a good deal of almost unsaleable rubbish, which haj 
accumulated from the purchase of lots. 

Meantime another trial was gathering for poor 
Lucy. Mr. Sargent had met Mr. Wither, and had 
learned from him all he knew about Thomas. Mp. 
Wither was certain that everything was broken of 
between Lucy and him. It was not only known to 
all at the office that Thomas had disappeared, but it 
was perfectly known as well that for some time he 
had been getting into bad ways, and his disappear. 
ance was necessarily connected with this fact, though 
no one but Mr. Stopper knew the precise occasion of 
his evanishment, and this he was, if possible, mor 
careful than ever to conceal. Not even to the lad’s 
father did he communicate what he knew: he kept 
this as a power over his new principal. From what 
he heard, Mr. Sargent resolved to see if he could get 
anything out of Molken, and called upon him for that 
purpose. But the German soon convinced him that, 
although he had been intimate with Thomas, he 
knew nothing about him now. The last information 
he could give him was that he had staked and lost his 
watch and a lady’s ring that he wore; that he had 
gone away and returned with money ; and having 
gained considerably had disappeared and never been 
heard of again. It was easy for Mr. Sargent to per- 
suade himself that a noble-minded creature like Lucy, 
having come to know the worthlessness of her lover, 
kad dismissed him for ever; and to believe that she 
would very soon become indifferent to a person s 
altogether unworthy of her affection. Probably he 
was urged yet the more to a fresh essay from the 
desire of convincing her that his motives in the first 
case had not been so selfish as accident had made | 
them appear; for that his feelings towards her re 
mained unaltered notwithstanding the change in her 
prospects. He therefore kept up his visits, and paid 
them even more frequently now that there was no 
possible excuse on the score of business. For some 
time, however, so absorbed were Lucy’s thoughts 
that his attentions gave herno uneasiness. She con- 
sidered the matter so entirely settled, that no sus 
picion of the revival of any further hope in the mind 
of Mr. Sargent arose to add a fresh trouble to the 
distress which she was doing all she could to bear 
patiently. But one day she was suddenly unde- 
ceived. Mrs. Boxall had just left the room. 

“Miss Burton,” said Mr. Sargent, “I venture ® 
think circumstances may be sufficiently altered t 
justify me in once more expressing a hope that I mey 
be permitted to regard a nearer friendship as possible 
between us.” 

Lucy started as if she had been hurt. The occur 
rence was so strange and foreign to all that was » 
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| ner thoughts, that she had to look all around her as 
it were, like a person suddenly awaking in a strange 
| place. Before she could speak, her grandmother re- 
| entered. Mr. Sargent went away without any con- 
| yiction that Lucy’s behaviour indicated repugnance 
| to his proposal. 

Often it happens that things work together with- 
out any concerted scheme. Mrs. Morgenstern had 

| easily divined Mr. Sargent’s feelings, and the very 
next day began to talk about him to Lucy. But 
she listened without interest, until Mrs. Morgenstern 
touched a chord which awoke a very painful one. 
For at last his friend had got rather piqued at Lucy’s 
coldness and indifference. 

“J think at least, Lucy, you might take a little 
interest in the poor fellow, if only from gratitude. A 
girl may acknowledge that feeling without compro- 
mising herself. There has Mr. Sargent been wearing 

|| himself out for you, lying awake at night, and run- 
ning about all day, without hope of reward, and you 
are so taken up with your own troubles that you 
haven't a thought for the man who has done all that 
| lay in human being’s power to turn them aside.” 
Could Lucy help comparing this conduct with. that 
of Thomas? And while she compared it, she could 
| as little help the sudden inroad of the suspicion that 

Thomas had forsaken her that he might keep well 
| with his father—the man who was driving them, as 

far as lay in his power, into the abysses of poverty ; 
| and that this disappearance was the only plan he 
|| dared to adopt for freeing himself—for doubtless his 

cowardice would be at least as great in doing her 

wrong as it had been in refusing to do her right. 
| And she did feel that there was some justice in Mrs. 
| Morgenstern’s reproach. For if poor Mr. Sargent 
|| was really in love with her, she ought to pity him and 
| feel for him some peculiar tenderness, for the very 
| reason that she could not grant him what he desired. 
| Her strength having been much undermined of 
| late, she could not hear Mrs. Morgenstern’s re- 
| proaches without bursting into tears. And then 
| her friend began to comfort her; but. all the time 
| supposing that her troubles were only those con- 
| nected with her reverse of fortune. As Lucy went 
| home, however, a very different and terrible thought 
| darted into her mind: “ What if it was her duty 
|| to listen to Mr. Sargent!”’ There seemed no 

hope for her any more. Thomas had forsaken her 
utterly. If she could never be happy, ought she not 
| to be the more aaxious to make another happy? Was 
| there any limit to the sacrifice that ought to be made 
| for another—that is of one’s self? for, alas! it would 
| beto sacrifice no one besides. The thought was indeed. 
|@terrible one. All the rest of that day her soul was 
| like a drowning creature—now getting one breath of 
| hope, now with all the billows and waves of despair 
| going over it. The evening passed in constant terror 
| eet Mr. Sargent should appear, and a poor paltry 
| little hope grew as the hands of the clock went round, 
and every moment rendered it less likely that he 
| would come. At length she might go to bed without 
amnoying her grandmother, who, by various little 





hints she dropped, gave her clearly to understand | 
that she expected her to make a good match before | 
long, and so relieve her mind about her at least. 

She went to bed, and fell asleep from very weari- 
ness of emotion. But presently she started awake 
again; and, strange to say, it seemed to be a resolu- |} 
tion she had formed in her sleep that brought her 
awake. It was that she would go to Mr. Fuller, and |} 
consult him on the subject that distressed her. After |} 
that she slept till the morning. 

She had no lesson to give that day, so as soon as 
Mr. Fuller’s church-bell began to ring, she put on 
her bonnet. Her grandmother asked where she was 
going. She told her she was going to church. 

“T don’t like this papist way of going to church of 
a week-day—at least in the middle of the day, when 
people ought to be at their work.’ 

Lucy made no reply; for, without being one of 
those half of whose religion consists in abusing the 
papists, Mrs. Boxall was one of those who would tum 
from any good thing of which she heard first as done 
by those whose opinions differed from her own. Nor 
would it have mitigated her dislike to know that 
Lucy was going for the purpose of asking advice 
from Mr. Fuller. She would have denounced that as 
confession, and asked whether it was not more becom- 
ing in a young girl to consult her grandmother than 
go toa priest. Therefore, I say Lucy kept her own 
counsel. 

There were twenty or thirty people present when 
she entered St. Amos’s; a grand assembly, if we 
consider how time and place were haunted—swarming 
with the dirty little demons of money-making and 
all its attendant beggarly cares and chicaneries—one |; 
o’clock in the City of London! It was a curious 
psalm they were singing, so quaint and old-fashioned, 
and so altogether unlike London and the nineteenth 
century !—the last in the common version of Tate and 
Brady. They were beginning the fifth verse when |) 
she entered :— 

“Let them who joyful hymns compose 
To cymbals set their songs of praise ; 
Cymbals of common use, and those 
That loudly sound on solemn days.” 


Lucy did not feel at all in sympathy with cymbals. 
But she kuew that Mr. Fuller did, else he could not 
have chosen that psalm to sing. And an unconscious 
operation of divine logic took place in her heart, with 
a result such as might be represented in the following 
process: ‘‘ Mr. Fuller is glad in God—not because he 
thinks himself a favourite with God, but because God 
is what he is, a. faithful God. He is not one thing to 
Mr. Fuller and another to me. He is the same though 
Lam sorrowful. I will praise him too. He will help 
me to be and do right, and that cam never be any- 
thing unworthy of me.” So, with a.trembling voice, 
Lucy jomed in the end of the song of praise. And 
when Mr: Fuller’s voice arose in the prayer—“O God, 
whose nature and property is ever to have mercy and 
to forgive, receive our humble petitions; and though 
we. be tied and bound with the chain of our sins, yet 
let. the pitifulness of thy great mercy loose us: for | 
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the honour of Jesus Christ, our Mediator and Advo- 
cate. Amen”—she joined in it with all her heart, 
both for herself and Thomas. Then, without the 
formality of a text, Mr. Fuller addressed his little 
congregation something as follows :— 

“ My friends, is it not strange that with all the old 
churchyards lying about in London, unbusiness-like 
spots in the midst of shops and warehouses, ‘and all 
| the numberless goings on of life,’ we should yet feel 
| so constantly as if the business of the City were an 
| end in itself? How seldom we see that it is only a 
| means toanend! I will tell you in a few words one 
| cause of this feeling as if it were an end; and then 
| to what end it really isa means. With all the re- 

minders of death that we have about us, not one 
| of us feels as if he were going to die. We think 
| of other people—even those much younger than 
| ourselves—dying, and it always seems as if we were 
| going to be alive when they die: and why? Just 
| because we are not going to die. This thinking part 
| in us feels no symptom of ceasing to be. We think 
on and on, and death seems far from us, for it belongs 
only to our bodies—not to us. So the soul forgets it. 

| It is no part of religion to think about death. It is 
| the part of réligion, when the fact and thought of 
|| death come in, to remind us that we live for ever, and 
|| that God, who sent his Son to die, will help us safe 
| through that somewhat fearful strait that lies before 
us, and which often grows so terrible to those who fix 
their gaze upon it that they see nothing beyond it, 
; and talk with poor Byron of the day of death as 
| ‘the first dark day of nothingness.’ But this fact 
| that we do not die, that only our bodies die, adds im- 
measurably to the folly of making what is commonly 
called the business of life an end instead of a means. 
It is not the business of life. The business of life is 
that which has to do with the life—with the living us, 
not with the dying part of us. How can the business 
of life have to do with the part that is always dying? 
Yet, certainly, as you will say, it must be done—only, 
mark this, not as an end, but asa means. As an end 
it has to do only with the perishing body ; as a means 

it has infinite relations with the never-ceasing life. 
| Then comes the question, To what end is it a means? 
| It is a means, a great, I might say the great, means 
to the end for which God sends us individually into 
a world of sin; for that he does so, whatever the per- 
plexities the admission may involve, who can deny, 
without denying that God makes us? If we were 
sent without any sinful tendencies into a sinless 
world, we should be good, I dare say; but with a 
very poor kind of goodness, knowing nothing of evil, 
consequently never choosing good, but being good 
in a stupid way because we could not help it. 
But how is it with us? We live in a world of con- 
stant strife—a strife, as the old writers call it, follow- 
| ing St. Paul, between the flesh and the spirit; the 
things belonging to the outer life, the life of the 
senses, the things which our Saviour sums up in the 
words, ‘ what we shall eat, and what we shall drink, 
and wherewithal we shall be clothed,’ forcing them- 
selyes constantly on our attention, and crowding 





away the thought and the care that belong to the | 
real life—the life that consists in purity of heart, in 

love, in goodness of all kinds—that embraces all life, || 
using our own life only as the stand-point from | 
which to stretch out arms of embracing towards God | 


and towards all men. For the feeding and growth of | 
this life, London City affords endless opportunity, | 
Business is too often regarded as the hindrance to the 
spiritual life. I regard it as amongst the finest 

the world affords for strengthening and caus 
grow this inner real life. For every deed n 

done according to the fashion of the outward } 

ing life, as an end; or it may be done aft 
fashion of the inward endless life—done right: 

done nobly, done, upon occasion, magnifice 

ever regarded as a something to be put und 

feet of the spiritual man to lift him to the he 

his high calling. Making business a mean t 

end, it will help us to remember that this wor 

the fashion of it passeth away; but that ever 

done as Jesus would have done it if he had bee 

to begin his life as a merchant instead of 
penter, lifts the man who so does it up t 

the bosom of Him who created business and 
complications, as well as our brains and han 

have to deal with them. If you were to cor 

ask me, ‘How shall I do in this or that par 

case ?’ very possibly I might be unable to 

you. Very often no man can decide but tl 
himself. And it is part of every man’s traini 

he should thus decide. Even if he should go , 
by going wrong he may be taught the highe: | ..- | 
ciple that would have kept him right, and which he | 
has not yet learned. One thing is certain, that the 
man who wants to go right will be guided right; 
that not only in regard to the mission of the Saviour, 
but in regard to everything, he that is willing to do 
the will of the Father shall know of the doctrine.— 
Now to God the Father,” &c. 

The worship over, and the congregation having 
retired, Lucy bent her trembling steps towards the 
vestry, and there being none of those generally repel- 
lent ministers, pew-openers, about, she knocked at 
the door. By the way, I wish clergymen were more 
acquainted with the nature and habits of those who 
in this Jowly—alas how far from humble—oflice re- 
present the gospel of welcome. They ought to have 
at least one sermon a year preached to them upon 
their duties before the whole congregation. The 
reception the servants of any house afford has no 
little share in the odour of hospitality which that 
house enjoys, and hospitality is no small Christian | 
virtue.—Lucy’s troubled heart beat very fast as she 
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opened the door in answer to Mr. Fuller's cheerful | @ 


“Come in.” But the moment she saw Mr. Fuller || 
she felt as if she had been guilty of an act of impro- 

priety, and ought to have waited in the church till he | 
came out. 


She drew back with a murmured “I beg ||. 


your pardon,” but Mr. Fuller at once reassured her. | @ 


He came forward, holding out his hand. 


“How do you do, Miss Burton? I am delighted | 


to see you. By your coming to the vestry, like 8 | 
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| brave woman, I suppose there is something I can do 
for you. Let me hear all about it. Sit down.” 

So saying, he gave her a chair, and seated himself 
on the only remaining one. And as soon as she saw 
that Mr. Fuller was not shocked at her forwardness, 
such was Lucy’s faith in him, that her courage re- 
turned, and with due regard to his time and her own 
dignity, she proceeded at once to explain to him the 
difficulty in which she found herself. It was a lovely 
boldness in the maiden, springing from faith and 
earnestness and need, that enabled her to set forth in 
afew plain words the main points of her case—that 
she had been engaged for many months to a youth 
who seemed to have forsaken her, but whom she did 
not know to have done so, though his conduct had 
been worse than doubtful, seeing he had fallen into 
bad company. She would never have troubled Mr. 

| Fuller about it for that, for it was not sympathy she 
wanted; but there was a gentleman—and here she 
faltered more—to whom she was under very great 
obligation, and who said he loved her; and she 
wanted much to know whether it was her duty to 
yield to his entreaties. 

My reader must remember that Lucy was not one 
of those clear-brained as well as large-hearted 
women who see the rights of a thing at once. Many 
of the best women may be terribly puzzled, espe- 
cally when an opportunity of self-sacrifice occurs. 
They are always ready to think that the most painful 

| way is the right one. This indicates a noble dispo- 
| sition. And the most painful way may be the right 
one; but it is not the right one decause it is the most 
| painful. It is the right way because it is the right 
| way, whether it be painful or delightful; and the 
notion of self-sacrifice may be rooted in spiritual 
pride. Whether it be so or not, the fact that the 
wrong way is the least self-indulgent, is the most 
painful, will not prevent it from bringing with it all 
the consequences that belong to it: wrong doing 
| cannot set things right, however noble the motive 
may be. Of course the personal condemnation and 
the individual degradation are infinitely less than if 
the easiest and pleasantest way is chosen only be- 
cause it is the easiest and pleasantest. But God 
| will not make of law a child’s toy, to indulge the 
vagaries of his best children. 

When Lucy had finished setting forth her case, 
which the trembling of her voice, and the swelling of 
her tears, hardly interrupted, Mr. Fuller said— 

“Now you must allow me, Miss Burton, to ask 

| you one or two plain questions.” 
“Certainly, sir. Ask me whatever you please. I 
will answer honestly.” 
“That I have no doubt about.—Do you love this 
man to whom you say you are obliged ?”’ 
“Indeed I do not. I hope [ am grateful to him, 
and I would do anything in return, except—” 
| “TIunderstand you. It seems to me, though this 
' kind of thing involves many questions too delicate 
to be easily talked about, that, whatever he may 
| desire at the time, it is doing any man a grievous 
wong to marry him without loving him. Blinded 
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by his love, he may desire it none the less even if 
you tell him that you do not love him; but the 
kindest thing, even to him, is to refuse. This is 
what seems to me the truth.” 

While Mr. Fuller spoke, Lucy heaved such a deep 
sigh of relief, that if any corroboration of what she |! 
represented as the state of her feelings had been | 
necessary, Mr. Fuller had it. After a little pause, 
he went on— 

‘** Now, one question more: Do you love the other 
still ?” 

“T do,” said Lucy, bursting at last into a passion 
of tears. ‘“ But, perhaps,’ she sobbed, “I ought to | 
give him up altogether. I am afraid he has not 
behaved well at all.” 

“To you?” 

“T didn’t mean that. 
myself just then.” 

“ Has he let you understand that he has forsaken 
you?” 
“No, no. He hasn’t said a word. Only I haven’t 
seen him for so long.” 

‘There is, then, some room for hope. If you were ! 
to resolve upon anything now, you would be doing | 
so without knowing what you were doing, because 
you do not know what he is doing. It is just pos- 
sible it may be a healthy shame that is keeping him | 
away from you. It may become your duty to give || 
him up, but I think when it is so, it will be clearly 
so. God gives us all time: we should give each 1] 
other time too. I wish I could see him.”’ 

‘‘T wish, indeed, you could, sir. It seems to me 
that he has not been well brought up. His father is || 
a dreadfully hard and worldly man, as my poor || 
grandmother knows too well; and his mother is very | 
religious, but her religion seems to me to have done | 
my poor Thomas more harm than his father’s world- | 
liness.” 

“That is quite possible. When you do see him | 
again, try to get him to come and see me. Or I will 
go and see him. I shall not overwhelm him with a | 
torrent of religion which he cannot understand, and | 
which would only harden him.” 

“There is nothing I should wish more. But tell | 
me one thing, Mr. Fuller: would it be right to marry 
him? I want to understand. Nothing looks farther 
off ; but I want to know what is right.” 

“T think,” returned Mr. Fuller, “that every 
willing heart will be taught what is right by the || 
time that action is necessary. One thing seems clear, || 
that while you love him §3 

“T shall always love him,” interrupted Tucy. 

“T must speak generally,” said Mr. Fuller; “and 
there have been a few instances,” he added, with the 
glimmer of a smile through the seriousness of his 
countenance, “ of young maidens, and young men no 
less, changing their minds about such matters. I do 
not say you will. But while you love him it is clear 
to me, that you must not accept the attentions of any 
one else. I could puta very hard and dreadful name 
upon that.—There is another thing equally clear to 
me—that while he is unrepentant, that is, so long as 
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le does not change his ways—turn from evil towards | “I see, you want to get rid of me,” sho said 
good—think better of it, that is—you would be doing | rising ; “so I suppose I had better go. 
very wrong to marry him. I do not say when, or | changed. Old people must learn to do as they'r 
that ever you are bound to stop loving him ; but that | bid. You'll be teaching me my catechism next, | 
is a very different thing from consenting to marry | suppose.” 
him. Any influence for good that a woman has over | Mrs. Boxall walked out of the room with as stiff , 
such a man, shemay exercise as much befcre marriage | back as she had ever assumed in the days of her 
as after it. Indeed, if the man is of a poor and selfish | prosperity. The moment the door closed, Mr. Sargent 
nature, she is almost certain, as far as my observation | approached Lucy who had remained standing, and 
goes, to lose her influence after her marriage. Many | would have ‘taken her hand, but she drew it away, 
a woman, I fear, has married a man with the hope of | and took the lead. } 
reforming him, and has found that she only afforded “*T am very sorry if I have led you into any mis. 
him opportunity for growth in wickedness. I do | take, Mr. Sargent. I was so distressed at what yoy 
not say that no good at all comes of it, so long as | said the other evening, that I made this opportunity 
she is good, but it is the wrong way, and evil comes | for the sake of removing at onte any misapprehen- 
of it.”’ sion. I wish to remind you that I considered the 
“Tam sure you are right, Mr. Fuller. It would | subject you resumed then as quite settled.’’ 
be dreadful to marry a bad man—or a man who had “ But excuse me, Miss Burton. I too considered 
not strength, even for love of a wife, to turn from | it settled; ‘but circumstances having altered so en- 
bad ways. But you won’t think the hardest of my | tirely—” 
_ poor Thomas yet? He has been led astray, and has “Could you suppose for a moment, that because I 
: too much good in him to be easily made all bad.” had lost the phantom of a fortune which I never pos. 
“T too will hope so, for your sake as well as his | sessed, I would accept the man—whose kindness ] 
own.” was always grateful for, but whose love I had refused 
‘Lucy rose. ~ before because I could not give him any in return?” 
“Good morning, Mr. Fuller. I do not know how “No. Idid not suppose so. You gave mea rea- 
to thank you. I only wanted leave to go on loving | son for refusing my attentions then, which I havethe 
him. Thank you a thousand times.” best ground for believing no longer exists.” 
“Do not thank me as if I could give you leave 'te “ What was the reason I gave you then ?” 
| do'this or thut. I only tell you what seems to me “That you loved another.” 
the truth of the matter.” 
“But is not that the best thing to give or to re- 


5? 


eeive ? 


Things are 





“ And what ground have I given you for supposing 

that such has ceased to be the case?” 
“You have not given me any. He has.” 

“Yes, it is,” answered Mr. Fuller, as Lucy left} ‘Lucy started. ‘The blood rushed ‘to hor forcheal, 
the vestry. | and then back to her heart. 

it was with a heart wonderfully lightened that she pan Where is the?” she cried, claspmg her hands. 
went home to her grandmother. This new cloud of | “For God’s sake tell me.” 
terror had almost passed away; it only lightened a “That at least is answer enough to my pr- 
| little on the horizon when she thought of having | sumptuous hope,” returned Mr. Sargent with some 
| again to hear what Mr. Sargent wanted to say. bitterness. 

That same evening he came. Lucy never lifted “Mr. Sargent,” said Lucy, who though trembling 
her eyes to his face, even when she held out her hand | greatly, had now recovered her self-command, “| 
tohim. He misinterpreted her embarrassment; and | beg your pardon for any pain I may have occasioned 
he found argument to strengthen his first impression; | you. But, by surprising the truth, you have saved 
fora moment after, summoning all ‘ther courage, and | me the repetition of what I told you before. Tell 
| remembering very conveniently a message she had | me what you know about Mr. Worboise.” 
had for him, Lucy said to her grandmother— But Mr. Sargent’s feelings—those especially occu- 

“ Mr. Kitely said he would like to see you, grannie, | pied with himself—got the better of him now, bitterly 
about the papers for our rooms. He has got some | as he regretted it afterwards. He felt it a wrong 
patterns.” | that such a woman should pass him by for the sake 








“T have done with this world, child, and all its of such a man; and he answered in the heat of m- 
vanities,” said Mrs. Boxall, with a touch of asperity. jwy: 

“Tt would only be polite, though, grannie,asheis| ‘All I care to know about him is, that for the sake 
| taking so much trouble about it, to go and see them. | of his game amongst a low set of gamblers, he staked 


He is so kind!” and lost a diamond ring—a rose-diamond, which one 
“We're going to pay him for his kindness,” said | of his companions seemed to know as the gift of a 
the old dame, soured out of her better judgment, and | lady. That is the man for whom Lucy Burton 1s 
jealous of Mr. Sargent supposing that they were | proud to express her devoticn !” 
accepting charity. Lucy had grown very pale; but she would hold 
| “No, grannie. That nobody ever could do. Kind- } out till Mr. Sargent was gone. She had an answer 
? ness is just what can’t be paid for, do what you | on her lips; but if she spoke he would stay. Stall 
| will.” she would say one word for Thomas. 
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“Your evidence is hardly of the most trustworthy 
kind, Mr. Sargent. Good morning.” 

“Tt is of Avs kimd, anyhow, whatever that may 
be,” he retorted, and left the room. Before he 
reached the bottom of the stairs, he despised himself | 
most heartily, and rushed up again to attempt an 
apology. Opening the room door, he saw Lucy lying 
on the floor. He thought she had fainted. But the 
same moment, Mrs. Boxall, who had only gone up- 
stairs, came down behind him, and he thought it best 
to leave, and write a letter. But Lucy had not 
fainted. She had only thrown herself on the floor in 
that agony which would gladly creep into the grave | 
to forget itself. In all grief unmingled with anger 
there is the impulse to lie down. Lucy had not 
heard Mr. Sargent return or her grandmother re- 
enter, for she had been pressing her ears with her | 
hands, as if the last sounds that had entered had | 
wounded them grievously. 

“Well, I'm sure! what next?” 
Boxall. 
last!” 

What she meant was not very clear; but the 
moment she spoke, Lucy started from the floor and 
left the room. She had not been long in her own 
chamber, however, before, with the ingenuity of a 
lover, she had contrived to draw a little weak com- 
fort even out of what Mr. Sargent had told her. 
She believed that he had done worse than part 
with her ring; but when the thought struck her 
that it must have been for the sake of redecming 
that ring that he had robbed his employer, which 
was indeed the case, somehow or other, strange as it 
may seem, the offences appeared mutually to mitigate 
each other. And when she thought the whole 
matter over in the relief of knowing that she was 
free of Mr. Sargent, she quite believed that she had 
discovered fresh ground for taking courage. 


remarked Mrs. 
“T daresay fashions have come to that at 


CHAPTER XLII.—MRS. BOXALL FINDS A COMPANION 
IN MISFORTUNE. 


Ar last the day arrived that Lucy and her grand- 
mother had fixed for removing into the bookseller’s 
house. The furniture was all Mrs. Boxall’s own, 
though, if Mr. Worboise had thought proper to dis- 
pute the fact, there was nobody left who could have 
borne witness to it. Mr. Kitely shut shop a little 
earlier ; Mr. Spelt descended from his perch ; and Mr. 
Dolman crept out of his hole—all to beara hand in the 
moving of it. It was dusk when they began, but the 
darkness did not hinder their diligence, and in the 
course of a couple of hours, all the heavier articles 
were in their new places. When everything was 
got into something like erder, it did not appear that, 
save for the diminution of space, they had had such 
a terrible downcome. Lucy was heartily satisfied 
with their quarters, and the fecling that she had now 
to protect and work for her grandmother gave a 
little cheerfulness to her behaviour, notwithstanding 
the weight on her heart. Mattie was important, 
with an importance which not even the delight 
of having Miss Burton to live with them could 








assuage; for she had to preside at a little supper 
which Mr. Kitely had procured, m honour of the oc- 
casion, from the same cookshop which supplied the 
feasts of Spelt and Poppie. But when things were 
partially arranged for the night, Mrs. Boxall, who 
was in a very despondent condition, declared her 
intention of going to bed. Lucy would gladly have 
done the same, but she could not think of doing dis- 
honour to the hospitality of their kind friend. 
“Well, I am sorry the oid lady can't be prevailed 


upon,” said Mr. Kitely. ‘ Them sassages I know to 


| be genuine—none of your cats or cats’ meat either. 


I know the very tree they grew upon—eh, princess ? 
And now we shan’t be able to eat ’em up.’ 

“Why don’t you ask Mr. Spelt to come in and 
help us?” said Mattie. 

“Bless you! he’s gone to fetch his kid; and before 
they come home they’ll have bought their supper. 
They always do. I know their ways.—But I do 
believe that’s them gone up the court this minute. 
I'll run and see.” 

Mr. Kitely hurried out, and returned with Mr. 


| Spelt, Poppie, and the steam-engine, which was set 


down in the middle of the room. 

**’Ain’t I been fort’nate,’’ said the bookseller. 
*“Poppie ain’t sold all her potatoes. They was a- 
going to eat °em up by way of savin’. So we've 
agreed to club, and go share and share. Ain't that 
it, Poppie ?”’ 

Poppie grinned, and gave no other answer. 
her father took up the word. 

“Tt’s very kind of you to put it so, Mr. Kitely. 
But it seems to me we're hardly fit company for a 
lady like Miss Burton.” 

“ Surely, Mr. Spelt, we haven’t been neighbours so 
long without being fit to have our supper together ?” 
said Lucy. 

“That's very neighbourly of you, miss. Let me 
assist you to a potato,” said Spelt, going towards the 
steamer. ‘It’s my belief there ain’t no better taters 
in London, though I says it as buys ’em,” he added, 
throwing back the lid. 

“ But we ain’t going to begin on the taters, Spelt. 
You come and sit down here, and we'll have the 
taters put on a plate. That’s the right way, ain’t it, 
princess ?”’ 

“Well, I should say so, Mr. Kitely,” answered 
Mattie, who had hitherto been too full of her own 
importance even to talk. But Mr. Spelt interfered. 

“Them taters,’’ said he, with decision, “ ought to 
be eaten fresh out of the steamer. 
out on toa plate, I don’t answer for the consequences. 
We'll pull ’em nearer to the table, and I'll sit by 
them, with your leave, Miss Burton, and help every- 
body as wants one.” 

It was remarkable with how much more decision 
than had belonged to him formerly, Mr. Spelt now 
spoke. Mr. Kitely, after a half-hour’s meditation, 
next day, as to whether the cause of it was Puppie or 
the potatoes, came to the wise conclusion that between 
them they had made a man of him. 

By this time they were all seated. round the table. 


But 








If you turn ’em | | 
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“Mr. Spelt, you be parson, and say grace,” said 
Kitely, in his usual peremptory tone. 

“Why should you ask me, Mr. Kitely ?”’ said the 
tailor, humbly. 

“ Because you know more about that sort o’ thing 
than I do—and you know it.” 

Mr. Spelt said grace so devoutly that nobody could 
hear him. 

“Why do you say grace as if you was ashamed of 
it, Spelt? If I was to say grace now, I would let 
you hear me.” 

“T didn’t know you cared about such things,”’ re- 
turned Spelt, evasively. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Kitely, “‘no more I do—or did, 
rather ; for I’m afraid that Mr. Fuller will get me 
into bad habits before he has done with me. He’s a 
good man, Mr. Fuller, and that’s more than I'd say 
for every one of the cloth. They’re nothing but 
cloth—meaning no offence, Mr. Spelt, to a honest 
trade.” 

“Perhaps there are more good ones amongst ’em 
than you think, Mr. Kitely,” said Lucy. 

“There ud need to be, miss. But I declare that 
man has almost made me hold my tongue against 
the whole sect-of them. It seems a shame, with him 
in St. Amos’s, to say a word against Mr. Potter in 
St. Jacob’s. I never thought I should take to the 
church in my old age.” 

“Old age, Mr. Kitely!’’ Mattie broke in. “If 
you talk in that way, think what you make of me!” 

A general laugh greeted this remark. But Mattie 
was serious, and did not even smile. 

Poppie never opened her lips, except to smile. 
But she behaved with perfect propriety. Mr. Spelt 
had civilised her so far, and that without much 
trouble. He never told any one, however, that it 
was with anxiety that he set out every night at half- 
past nine to bring her home; for more than once, he 
had found her potato steamer standing alone on the 


| pavement, while she was off somewhere, looking at 


something, or following a crowd. He had stood 
nearly half an hour before she came back upon one 
of those occasions. All she said when she returned 
was, “I thought I should find you here, daddy.” 

But I must not linger with the company assembled 
in the bookseller’s back parlour; for their conversa- 
tion will not help my reader on with my story. 

A very little man, with very short bandy legs, was 
trudging along a wide and rather crowded thorough- 
fare, with a pair of workman’s boots in hishand. It 
was Mr. Spelt’s sub, Mr. Dolman, the cobbler. 

“Well, Dolly, how do?” said a man in a long 
velveteen coat, with a short pipe in his mouth and a 
greasy cloth cap onhishead. ‘‘ You're late to-night, 
ain’t you, Dolly ?” 

“Them lawyers; them lawyers, Jim!’ returned 
Dolman, enigmatically. 

“What the blazes have you got to do with law- 
yers?” exclaimed Jim Salter, staring at the cobbler, 


| who for the sake of balance, had now got one boot in 


| each hand, and stood weighing the one against the 


other. 





“Not much for my own part,” returned Dolman, | 
who was feeling very important from having assisted 
at his neighbours’ flitting. “ But there’s good people 
in our court could tell you another story.” 

I have said that Mrs. Boxall did anything but 
hold her tongue about her affairs, and Dolman ha 
heard Mr. Worboise’s behaviour so thoroughly can. 
vassed between Mr. Kitely and Mr. Spelt, that he 
was familiar with the main points of the case. 

“Come and have a drop of beer,” said Jim, “and 
tell us all about it.” 

No greater temptation could have been held out 
to Dolman. But he had a certain sense of duty that 
must first be satisfied. 

“No, Jim. I never touch a drop till I’ve taken 
my work home.” 

“Where’s that?” asked Jim. 

“Down by the Minories,” answered the cobbler. 

“Come along then. I'll help you to carry it.” 

“’Tain’t heavy. I'll carry it myself,” answered 
Dolman, who, having once been robbed on a similar 
occasion, seemed, in regard to boots, to have lost his 
faith in humanity. ‘ 

“T can’t think, Dolly, why you roost so far from 
your work. Now, it’s different with me. My work's 
here and there and everywhere; but yours is allus 
in the same place.” 

“It gives me a walk, Jim. Besides it’s respect- 
able. It’s having two places of one’s own. My 
landlady, Mrs. Dobbs, knows that my shop’s in a 
fashionable part, and she’s rather proud of me fora 
lodger in consekence. And my landlord, that’s Mr. 
Spelt, a tailor, and well-to-do—how’s he to know 
that I ain’t got a house in the suburbs ?”’ answered 
Dolman, laughing. 

The moment he had got his money, and delivered 
the boots—for that was the order of business be- 
tween Dolman and his customers—they betook them- 
selves to a public-house in the neighbourhood, where 
Dolman conveyed to Jim, with very tolerable correct- 
ness, the whole story of Mrs. Boxall’s misfortunes. 
Before he reached the end of it, however, Jim, who 
had already “put a name upon something” with 
two of his acquaintances that night, got rather 
misty, and took his leave of Dolman with the idea 
that Lucy and her grandmother had been turned 
out, furniture and all, into the street, without a place 
to go to. 

Much as she had dreaded leaving her own house, 
as she had always considered it, Mrs. Boxall had a 
better night in her new abode than she had had for 
months, and rose in the morning with a surprising 
sense of freshness. "Wonderful things come to us in 
sleep—none perhaps moré* wonderful than this re- 
viving of the colours of the faded soul from being laid 
for a few hours in the dark—in God’s ebony loz, as 
George Herbert calls the night. It is as if the wake- 
ful angels had been busy all the night preening tbe | 
draggled and ruffled wings of their sleeping brothers | 
and sisters. Finding that Lucy was not yet dressed, | 
she went down alone to the back parlour, and, having 
nothing else to do, began to look at the birds, of \ 
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H «hich, I have already informed my reader, Mr. Kitely 
kept a great many, feeding and cleaning them himself, 
and teaching the more gifted, starlings and parrots, 
and such like birds of genius, to speak. If he did 
anything in the way of selling as well as buying 
them, it was quite in a private way—as a gentleman 
may do with his horses. 

“ Good morning, sir,” screamed a huge grey parrot 
the moment she entered, regardless of the sex of his 
visitor. It was one the bookseller had bought of a 
sailor somewhere about the docks, a day or two 
before, and its fame had not yet spread through the 
neighbourhood, consequently Mrs. Boxall was con- 
siderably startled by the salutation. “ Have you 
spliced the main-brace this morning, sir?” conti- 
nued the parrot, and, without waiting for a reply, 
like the great ladies who inquire after an inferior’s 
family, and then look out of the window, burst into 
the song, “‘ There’s a sweet little cherub,” and, stop- 
ping as suddenly at the word, followed it with the 
inquiry, ‘“‘ How’s your mother ?’’ upon which point 
Mrs. Boxall may, without any irreverence, be pre- 
sumed to have been a little in the dark. The next 
moment the unprincipled animal poured forth its 
innocent soul in a torrent of imprecations which, 
growing as furious as fast, reached the ears of Mr. 
Kitely. He entered in a moment and silenced the 
animal with prompt rebuke, and the descent of an 
artificial night in the shape of a green cloth over his 

| eage—the vengeance of the lower Jove. The crea- 

| ture exploded worse than ever for a while, and then 
subsided. Meantime the bookseller turned to Mrs. 
Boxall to apologize. 

“T haven’t had him long, ma’am—only a day or 
two. He’s been ill brought up, as you see, poor 
bird! I shall have a world of trouble to cure him of 
his bad language. If I can’t cure him I'll wring his 
neck.” 

“The poor creature doesn’t know better,” said 
Mrs. Boxall. “ Wouldn’t it be rather hard to kill 
him for it ?’’ 

“Well, but what am I to do? I can’t have such 
words running out and in of my princess’sears allday.”’ 

“But you could sell him, or give him away, you 
know, Mr. Kitely.” 

“A pretty present he would be, the rascal! And 
for selling him, it would be wickedness to put the 
|| money in my pocket. There was a time, ma’am, 

when I would have taught him such words myself, 

and thought no harm of it; but now, if I was to sell 

that bird, ma’am—how should I look Mr. Fuller in the 
| face next Sunday ? No; if J can’t cure him, I must 
twist his neck. We'll eat him, ma’am. I daresay 
he’s nice.”’ 

He added in a whisper—*I wanted him to hear 
me. There’s no telling how much them creatures 
understand.” 


But before Mr. Kitely had done talking, Mrs. 


I 
Boxall’s attention was entirely taken up with another 
bird, of the paroquet species. Itwas the most awfully 
grotesque, the most pitiably comic animal in crea- 
tion. It had a green head, with a band of red round 





the back of it; while white feathers came down on 
each side of its huge beak, like the grey whiskers ot 
a retired military man. This head looked enormous 
for the rest of the body, for from the nape of the neck 
to the tail, except a few long feathers on the shoul- 
ders of its wings, blue like those of a jay, there was 
not another feather on its body: it was as bare as if 
it had been plucked for roasting. A more desolate, 
poverty-stricken, wretched object, can hardly be con- 
ceived. The immense importance of his head and 
beak and grey whiskers, with the abject nakedness— | 
more than nakedness—pluckedness of his body was | 
quite beyond laughing at. It was far fitter to make | 
one cry. But the creature was so absolutely, perfectly 
self-satisfied, without a notion of shame or even dis- 
comfort, that it appeared impossible he could ever 
have seen himself behind. He must surely have 
fancied himself as glorious as in his palmiest days. 
And his body was so thin, and his skin so old and 
wrinkled—I wish I could set him in the margin for 
my younger readers to see him. He hopped from 
place to place, and turned himself round before the 
spectators with such an absence of discomposure, 
that one could not help admiring his utter sang froid, 
almost envying his perfect self-possession. Observ- 
ing that his guest was absorbed in the contemplation 

of the phenomenon, Mr. Kitely said-— 

“You're a-wondering at poor Widdles. Widdles | 
was an old friend of mine I named the bird after, | 
before he lost his great-coat all but the collar. 
Widdles ! Widdles!” 

The bird came close up to the end of his perch, 
and setting his head on one side, looked at his master | 
with one round yellow eye. 

“He's the strangest bird I ever saw,” said Mrs. 
Boxall. “If you talked of wringing Ais neck, now, 
I shouldn’t wonder, knowing you for a kind-hearted | 
man, Mr. Kitely.”’ 

“Wring Widdles’s neck!’ exclaimed the book- 
seller. “ His is the last neck I would think of wring- 
ing. See how bravely he bears misfortune. Nobody | 
could well lose more than Widdles, and nobody | 
could well take it lighter. He’s a sermon, is that | 
bird. His whole worldly wealth consists in his wig. 
They was a fine pair once, only he was always hen- 
pecked. His mate used to peck him because he 
wasn’t able to peck her, for he was the smaller of 
the two. They always reminded me of Spelt and his 
wife. But when they were took ill, both of them, 
she gave in, and he wouldn’t. Death took his feathers, 
and left him jolly without them. Bless him, old 
Widdles !” 

“Well, it’s a curious taste of yours, I must say, 
Mr. Kitely. But some*people, no more than some 
birds, ain’t to be accounted for.”’ 

Mr. Kitely chose to consider this a good sally of 
wit, and laughed loud and long. Mrs. Boxall laughed 
a little too, and was pleased with herself. And from 
that moment she began to take to the bird. 

“Try him with a bit of sugar,” said Mr. Kitely, 
going to the carved cabinet to get a piece, which he 
then handed to Mrs. Boxall. 
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The bird was friendly and accepted it. Mrs. 
Boxall was pleased with him now as well as with 
herself, and before long a firm friendship was esta- 
blished between the two, which went so far that 
Widdles would, when she put her hand into his cage, 
perch upon her bony old finger, and allow himself to 
be lifted out. There was 20 fear of his even attempt- 
ing to fly away, for he was perfectly aware of his 
utter incapacity in that direction of birdlike use and 
custom. Before many days hud passed she had be- 
come so much attached to the bird that his company 
did not a little to shield her from the imroads of 
recurrent regret, mortification, and resentment. 

One evening, when she came home from her now 
rather numerous engagements, Lucy found her grand- 
mother seated at the table, with the bird in her hand, 
rubbing him all over very gently, for fear of hurting 
him, with something she took with ber finger from a 
little pot on the table. 

“What are you doimg with Widdles, grannie?” 
she said. 

“Trying a little bear's grease, child.— Why 
shouldn’t I?” she added, angrily, when Lucy 
laughed. 

“No reason in the world why you shouldn't, 
grannie. You mustn't mind my laughing.” 

“T don’t sce why anybody should laugh at mis- 
fortune,’ returned Mis. Boxall, severely. “How 
would you like to be in the condition of this bird 
yourself?’’—without a feather, she was going to say, 
but just pulled up in time. She could not help laugh- 





} 


ing herself now, but she went on, nevertheless, with | 


her work of charity. 
they may grow again ?’ 


“Who knows,” she said, “ but 


, 
“Grow again!’ shricked the grey parrot, in the 
tone of a violin in unskilfui hands. 

“Yes, grow again, vou witch!” said Mrs. Boxall. 
“T don’t see why the devii shouldn’t be in you as 
well as in your betters. Why shouldn't it grow 
again ?” 

“Grow again!”’ reiterated the grey parrot. “ Grow 
again! Widdles! Widdles! Widdles! Ha! ha! ha!” 

“Tt shall grow again,” retorted the old lady. “If 
bear’s grease won't do, I'll spend my last penny on a 
bottle of Macassar; and if it doesn’t grow then, I'll 
pluck your back and stick them into his.” 

Mrs. Boxall had got into a habit of talking thus 
| with the bird, which the bookseller had already 
| nearly cured of his wicked words by instant punish- 
| ment following each offence. 

“Stick them into his!” cried the bird like an 
echo, and refused to speak again. 





Sometimes, however, he would say a naughty | 


word evidently for the sake of testing his master, or 
as if he wondered what punishment he would have 
this time—for the punishments were various. On 
such occasions he would shriek out the word, duck 
his head, and dart to the opposite side of the cage, 
keeping one eye full on his master, with such an 
expression that his profile looked like a whole face 
with a Cyclopean one eye in it. 

Whether Mrs. Boxall was at last successful in her 


benevolent exertions I am unable to say, for her 
experiments were still goimg on when the period 
arrived with which my story must close. She often 
asserted that she saw them beginning to sprout ; and 
to see her, with spectacles on nose, examining the 
poor withered bluish back of Widdles, was indi- 
crous or touching, according to the humour of the 
beholder. Widdles seemed to like the pains she took 


with him, however; and there is no doubt of one 


thing, that she was rewarded for her trouble tenfold | 


in being thus withdrawn from the contemplation of 
her own wrongs and misfortunes. Widdles thns 
gave her many a peaceful hour she would not, in all 
probability, have otherwise enjgyed. Nor were her 
attentions confined to him: through him, she was 
introduced to the whole regiment of birds, which 
she soon began assisting Mr. Kitely to wait upon. 
Mattie had never taken to them. While grannie, as 
she, too, called her, was busy with them, Mattie 
would sit beside at her needlework, scarcely looking 
up even when she addressed an occasional remark to 
grannie. It was a curious household, and fell into 
many singular groups. 

But here I must leave Mrs. Boxall with her bird- 
companions, which, save for the comfort they afforded 
her in taking her mind off herself, have no active 
part in the story. Through Mrs. Morgenstern’s in- 
fluence and exertions, Lucy soon had as much to do 
in the way of teaching as she could compass, and 
her grandmother knew no difference im her way of 
living from what she had been accustomed to. 


CHAPTER XLIII.—WHAT THOMAS WAS ABOUT. 

Wuewn Thomas left Rotherhithe with Jim Salter, he 
had no idea in his head but to get away somewhere. 
Like the ostrich, he wanted some sand to stick his 
head into. But wherever he went there were people, 
even policemen, about, and not one of the places they 
went through looked more likely to afford him shelter 
than another. Had he given Jim any clearer infor- 
mation concerning the necessity he was in of keeping 
dark, perhaps he would have done differently with 
him. As it was, he contented himself with piloting 
him about the lower docks and all that maritime part 
of London. They walked about the whole day till 
Thomas was quite weary. Nor did refuge seem nearer 
than before. All this time the police might be on 
his track, coming nearer and nearer like the blood- 
hounds that they were. They had some dinner at an 
eating-house, where Thomas's fastidiousness made 
yet a further acquaintance with dirt and disorder, 
and he felt that he had fallen from his own sphere 
into a lower order of things, and could never more 
climb into the heaven whence he had fallen. But 
the fear of a yet lower fall into a prison and the 


| criminal’s dock kept him from dwelling yet upon 


what he had lost. At night Jim led him into Rat- 
cliffe Highway, the Paradise of sailors at sea—the hell 
of sailors on shore. Thomas shrunk from the light 
that filled the street from end to end, blazing from 
innumerable publichouses, through the open doors of 


which he looked across into back parlours, where | 
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| sailors and women sat drinking and gambling, or 

down long passages to great rooms with curtained 

| doorways, whence came the sounds of music and 
dancing, and through which passed and repassed 
seafarimg figures and gaily bedizened vulgar girls, 
many of whom, had the weather been warmer, would 
have been hanging about the street-doors, laugh- 
ing and chafing the passers-by, or getting up a 
dance on the pavement to the sound of the music 
within. It was a whole streetful of low revelry. 
Poor Jack! Such is his coveted reward on shore for 
braving Death, and defying him to his face. He 
escapes from the embrace of the bony phantom to 
hasten to the arms of his far more fearful companion 
—the nightmare Life-in-Death—“ who thicks man’s 
blood with cold.”’ ‘Well may that pair casting their 
dice on the skeleton ship symbolize the fate of the 
sailor, for to the one or the other he falls a victim. 

Opposite an open door Jim stopped to speak to an 
acquaintance. The door opened directly upon a 
room ascending a few steps from the street. Round 
atable sat several men, sailors of course, apparently 
masters of coasting vessels. A lithe lascar was stand- 
ing with one hand on the table, leaning over it, and 
talking swiftly, with snaky gestures of the other hand. 
He wasin a rage. The others burst out laughing. 
Thomas saw something glitter in the hand of the 
Hindoo. One of the sailors gave a cry, and started up, 
but staggered and fell. Before ‘he fell the lascar was 
at the door, down the steps with a bound, and out 
in the street. Two men were after him at full speed, 
but they had no chance with the light-built Indian. 

“The villain has murdered a man, Jim,” said 
Thomas—*“ in there—look !”’ 

“Oh, I-dare say he ain’t much the worse,” returned 
Jim. “'They’re always a outing with their knives 
here.” 

For all his indifference, however, Jim started after 
the Hindoo, but he was out of sight in another 
moment. 

Jim returned. 

“ He’s crowding all sail for Tiger-bay,” saidhe. “TI 
shouldn’t care to follow him there. Here’s a Pecler.”’ 

“Come along, Jim,” said Thomas. “Don't stand 
here all the night.” 

“Why, you ain’t afraid o’ the pleace, are you, 
gov nor?” 

Thomas tried to laugh, but he did not enjoy the 
allusion—in the presence of a third person especially. 

“Well, good night,” said Jim to his acquaintance. 
“By the way,” he resumed, “do you kmow the 
figure of Potts’s ken ?” 

“What Potts? I don’t know any Potts.” 

“Yes you do. Down somewhere about Lime’us, 
youknow. We saw him that night—” 

Here Jim whispered his companion, who answered 
aloud : 

“Oh, yes, L know. Let me sec. It’s the Mar- 
maid, I think. You ain’t a going there, are you?” 

“Don’t know. Mayhap. I'm only taking this 
gen’leman a sight-seeing. Fe’s from the country.” 

“Good night then.” Amd so they parted. 


It was a sudden idea of Jim’s to turn in the direc- | 
tion of the man whose child Thomas had saved. But 
Thomas did not know where he was taking him. 

“Where will you sleep to-night, gov’nor?” asked | 
Jim, as they walked along. 

“JT don’t know,” answered Thomas. “I must 
leave you to find mea place. But I say, Jim, can 
you think of anything I could turn to ? for my money 
won't last me long.” ; : 

“Turn to!” echoed Jim. “ Why a manhad need 
be able to turn to everything by turns to make a iivin’ 
now-a-days. You ain’t been used to hard work, by 
your hands. Do you know your bible well ?” 

“Pretty well,” answered Thomas; “but I don’t 
know what that can have to do with making a living.” 

“Oh, don’t you, gov’nor? 
know what yer bible means. 
pictures.” 

“You mean the cards. No,no. I’ve had enough 
of that. I don’t mean ever to touch them again.” 

“Hum! Bitten,” said Jim to himself, but so that 
Thomas heard him. 

“Not very badly, Jim. In the pocket-book I told 
you I lost, I had a hundred pounds, won at cards 
the night before last.” 

““My eye!” exclaimed Jim. “ What a devil of a 
pity! But why don’t you try your luck again?” he 
asked, after a few moments of melancholy devoted to 
the memory of the money. 

“Look here, Jim. I don’t know where to go to | 
sleep. I have a comfortable room that I dare not go 
near; a father, a rich man, I believe, who would 
turn me out; and, in short, I’ve ruined myself for 
ever with card-playing. The sight of a pack would 
turn me sick, I do believe.” 

“Sorry for you, gov’nor. I know a fellow, though, || 
that makes a good thing of the thimble.” 

“T’ve no turn for tailoring, I’m afraid.” 

“ Beggin’ your pardon, gov’nor, but you are a 
muff! You never thought I meant a gentleman like 
you to take to a beastly trade like that. I meant the 
thimble and peas, you know, at fairs, and such like. 
It’s all fair, you know. You tell ’em they don’t know 
where the pea is, and they don’t. I know a friend o’ 
mine ’Il put you up to it for fiveor six bob. Bless 
you! there’s room for free trade and money made.” 

Thomas could hardly be indignant with Jim for 
speaking according to his kind. But when he looked 
into it, it stung him to the heart to think that every 
magistrate would regard him as capable of taking to 
the profession of thimble-rigging after what he had. 
been already guilty of. Yet im all his dealings with 
cards, Thomas had been scrupulously honourable. 
| He said no more to Jim about finding him something 

to do. 

They had gone a good way, and Thomas's strength 
was beginning to fail him quite. Several times Jim 
| 
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Perhaps you don’t 
It means pips and 





had inquired after the Marmaid, always in public- 
houses, where he paid for the information or none, as 
| the case might be, by putting a name upon something 
at Thomas’s expense; so that he began to be rather 
uplifted. At length he called out joyfully— 
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bar served by a big fat man with an apron 
| whose substratum was white at the depth of several 
| strata of dirt, and a nose much more remarkable for 
| colour than drawing, being in both more like a half- 
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| counter. 





| nearer than I was. Mr. Potts, that’s the very gen’le- 
| man as went a header into the water and saved her, 
| Mr. Potts.—Hold up yer head, gov’nor.” 


| in a whisper to the down-bent landlord. 


| husky voice, and with increase of energy. 
| he said, and with the words turned his back upon 
_ Jim and his face towards a shelf on which stood his 

choicest bottles between two cask-like protuberances. 
| vexed at being brought there as if he wanted some 


| acknowledgment of the good deed he had been for- 


| whole stock of ideas seemed to turn upon taking. 
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“‘Here’s the fishy one, gov’nor, at last! Come 

So saying, he pushed the swing door, to which was 
attached a leather strap to keep it from swinging 
outwards, and entered. It admitted them to a 


ripe mulberry than anything else in nature. He had 
little round watery eyes, and a face indicative of no- 
thing in particular, for it had left its original con- 
formation years behind. As soon as they entered 
Jim went straight up to the landlord, and stared at 
him for a few moments across the counter. 

** You don’t appear to know me, gov’nor ?” he said, 
for the many things he had drunk to find the way 
had made him Jarky. His vocabulary of address, it 
will be remarked, was decidedly defective. 

“ Well, I can’t take upon me to say as I do,” an- 
swered the man, putting his thumbs in the string of 
his apron, and looking at Jim with a mixture of 
effort and suspicion on his puffy face. 

“ And I’ll be bound to say,” remarked Jim, turn- 
ing towards Thomas, “that you don’t know this 
gen’leman neither. Do’ee now, gov’nor? On yer 
honour, right as a trivet? No ye don’t.” 

“ Can’t say I do.” 

“Look at him, then. Ain’t he fit to remember? 
Don’t he look respectable ?” 

“* Come, none o’ your chaff! 
to say. What do you want ?” 

“Cut it short, Jim,” said Thomas. 

“How's your young marmaid, as took to the water 
so nat’ral at the Horsleydown, ’tother day, Mr. 


otts?”’ asked Jim, leaning on his elbows on the 


Say what you've got 


“ Jolly,’ answered the landlord. ‘‘ Was you by ?” 
“Wasn't I, then! And there’s a gov’nor was 


“You're a chaffin’ of me, I know,” said Potts. 

«Come, come, Jim, don’t make a fool of me,”’ said 
Thomas. “I wish I had known you were bringing 
me here. Come along. I won’t stand it.” 

But Jim was leaning over the counter speaking 


“You don’t mean it?” said the latter. 
** Ask the mis’ess, then,”’ said Jim. 

“You don’t mean it!’’ repeated the landlord, in a 
Then 
looking towards Thomas, “‘ What will he take 


9” 
f 


He got down one of brandy, but Thomas, who was 


tunate enough to perform, refused to take anything. 
“What will you take then?” said the man, whose 





But at the moment, a woman entered from behind 
the shop. 

“There, mis’ess,” said her husband, “ can you tel] 
who that gentleman is?” 

She looked at him for a moment, and exclaimed— 

“ Bless my soul! it’s the gentleman that took our 
Bessie out of the water. How do you do, sir?” she 
continued, with mingled pleasure and respect, as she 
advanced from behind the counter, and courtesied to 
Thomas. 

‘None the worse for my ducking, thank you,” 
said Thomas, holding out his hand in the delight a 
word of real friendship always gives. 

She shook it warmly, and would hardly let it go. 

‘Oh! isn’t he then?” muttered Jim, mysteriously, 
but loud enough for Potts to hear. 

“Won't you come in, sir ?”’ said the woman, turn- 
ing to lead the way. 

“Thank you,’ answered Thomas. “TI have been 
walking about all day, and am very tired. If you 
would let me sit down awhile — and— perhaps it 
wouldn’t be giving you too much trouble to ask for a 
cup of tea, for my head aches rather.” 

“Come in, sir,” she said, in a tone of the truest 
hospitality. ‘That I will, with pleasure, I’m sure.” 

Thomas followed her into a dingy back room, 
where she made him lie down on a sofa from which 
he would have recoiled three days ago, but for 
which he was very grateful now. She then bustled 
about to get him some tea, and various little deli- 
cacies besides, in the shape of ham and shrimps, 
&e., &e. It was pretty clear from her look and 
the way she pressed her offerings of gratitude, that 
she had a true regard for inward comforts, if not for 
those outward luxuries of neatness and cleanliness. 

The moment Thomas was out of the shop, Jim 
Salter began to be more communicative with Mr. 
Potts. 

‘None the worse! said he?’ demanded he, re- 
flectively. ‘‘Oh,no. That’s the way your quality 
talks about a few bank-notes. Nothing but a hundred 
pounds the worse. Oh! no.” 

“You don’t mean it?” said Mr. Potts, making 
his eyes as round as two sixpences. 

“Well, to be sure,”’ said Salter, “I can’t take my 
davy on it, ’cause as how I’ve only his word for it. 
But he don’t look like a cony-catcher, do he? He's 
a deal too green for that, I can tell you. ‘Well, he is 
green!” repeated Jim, bursting into a quiet chuckle. 
**T don’t mean he’s a fool neither. There’s a vasty heap 
o’ difference betwixt a leek in yer eye, and a turnip 
in yer brain-box. Ain’t there now, gov’nor ?” 

‘You don’t mean it?” said Mr. Potts, staring more 
than ever. 

‘What don’t I mean, Mr. Potts?” 

“You don’t mean that that ’ere chap—? What 
do you mean about them hundred pounds ?” 

“Now I'll tellee, gov’nor. It’s a great pleasure to 
me to find I can tell a story so well.” 

“There you are—off again, no mortal man can tell 
to where. You ain’t told me no story yet.” 

“ Ain’t I? How come it then, gov’nor, that I 
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ha’ made you forget your usual ’ospitable manners ? 
If I hadn’t ha’ been telling you a story, you’d have— 
I know you'd ha’ asked me to puta name upon some- 








thing long ago.” 


Mr. Potts laughed, and saying, “I beg yer 


| pardon, Mr. Salter, though I’m sure I don’t remem- 


| ber even meetin’ of you afore, only that’s no conse- 
quence ; the best o’ friends must meet sometime for 
the first time,”’ turned his face to the shelf as he had 
done before, and after a little hesitation, seemed to 
conclude that it would be politic to take down the 
same bottle. Jim tossed off the half of his glass- 
ful, and setting the rest on the counter, began 
his story. Whether he wished to represent himself 
| ag Thomas’s confidant, or, having come to his conclu- 
sions to the best of his ability, believed himself justi- 
| fied in representing them as the facts of the case, it 
| is not necessary to inquire; the account he gave 
of Thomas’s position was this: That when Thomas 
| went overboard after little Bessie, he had in the 
breast of his coat a pocket-book, with a hundred 
pounds of his master’s in it; that he dared not go 
home without it; that the police were after him ; 
and, in short, that he was in a terribe fix. Mr. Potts 


|| listened with a general stare, and made no reply. 


“You'll give him a bed to-night, won’t you, 
gov'nor? I’ll come back in the morning and see 
what can be done.” 

Jim finished his glass of brandy as if it had been 

| only the last drops, and set it on the counter with a 
| world of suggestion in the motion, to which Mr. 
Potts mechanically replied by filling it again, saying 


| as he did so, in a voice a little huskier than usual, 


| “All right.” Jim tossed off the brandy, smacked 
| his lips, said “Thank you, and good night,” and 
| went out of the beershop. Mr. Potts stood for 
five minutes motionless, then went slowly to the 
door of the back-parlour, and called his wife. Leav- 
| ing Thomas to finish his meal by himself, Mrs. Potts 
joined her husband, and they had a talk together. He 
| told her what Jim had just communicated to him, and 
| they held a consultation, the first result of which was 


|| that Mrs. Potts proceeded to get a room, the best 
|| she could offer, ready for Thomas. He accepted her 


| hospitality with gratitude, and was glad to go to bed. 
Meantime, leaving his wife to attend to the thirst 

| of the public, Mr. Potts set out to find his brother- 
| in-law, the captain of a collier trading between New- 
castle and London, who was at the moment in the 


|| neighbourhood, but whose vessel was taking in 
|| ballast somewhere down the river. 


He came upon 
| him where he had expected to find him, and told 
| him the whole story. 
The next morning, when Thomas, more miserable 
| than ever, after rather a sleepless night, came down 
stairs early, he found his breakfast waiting for him, 
but not his breakfast only: a huge sea-faring man, 
with short neck and square shoulders, dressed in a 
blue pilot-coat, was seated in the room. He rose 
when Thomas entered, and greeted him with a bow 
made up of kindness and patronage. Mrs. Potts 
| came in the same moment. 





“This is my brother, Captain Smith, of the 
Raven,” she said, “come to thank you, sir, for what 
you did for his little pet, Bessie.”’ 

“Well, I donnow,”’ said the captain, with a gruff 
breeziness of manner. “I came to ask the gentle- 
man if, bein’ on the loose, he wouldn’t like a trip to 
Newcastle, and share my little cabin with me.” 

It was the first glimmer of gladness that had light- 
ened Thomas’s horizon for what seemed to him an age. 

“Thank you, thank you!” he said; “it is the 
very thing for me.” 

And as he spoke, the awful London wilderness 
vanished, and open sea and sky filled the world of 
his imaginings. 

“When do you sail ?’”’ he asked. 

“To-night, I hope, with the ebb,’’ said the captain ; 
“but you had better come with me, as soon as you’ ve 
had your breakfast, and we'll go on board at once. 
You needn’t mind about your chest. You can rough || 
it a little, I dare say. I can lend you a jersey that'll || 
do better than your long shore togs.”’ 

Thomas applied himself to his breakfast with || 
vigour. Hope even made him hungry. How true 
it is that we live by hope! Before he had swallowed | 
his last mouthful, he started from his seat. 

“You needn’t bein sucha hurry,” said the captain. 
“ There’s plenty of time. Stow your prog.” 

“T have quite done. But I must see Mr. Potts 
for a minute.” 

He went to the bar, and finding that Jim had not 
yet made his appearance, asked the landlord to 
change him a sovereign, and give half to Jim. 

“It’s too much,” said Mr. Potts. 

“T promised him a day’s wages.” 

“ Five shillings is over enough, besides the brandy 
I give him last night. He don’t make five shillings 
every day.” 

Thomas, however, to the list of whose faults stingi- 
ness could not be added, insisted on Jim’s having the 
half sovereign, for he felt that he owed him far more 
than that. 

In pulling out the small remains of his money, 
wondering if he could manage to buy a jersey for 
himself before starting, he brought out with it two 
bits of pasteboard, the sight of which shot a pang to 
his heart: they were the pawn-tickets for his watch 
and Lucy’s ring, which he had bought back from the | 
holder on that same terrible night on which he had 
lost almost everything worth having. It was well he 
had only thrust them into the pocket of his trousers, 
instead of putting them into his pocket-book. They 
had stuck to the pocket and been dried with it, had 
got loose during the next day, and now came to 
light, reminding him of his utter meanness, not to 
say dishonesty, in parting with the girl’s ring that he 
might follow his cursed play. The gleam of gladnéss 
which the hope of escaping from London gave him 
had awaked his conscience more fully ; and he felt 
the despicableness of his conduct as he had never felt 
it before. How could he have done it? The ring to 
wear which he had been proud because it was 
not his own, but Lucy’s, he had actually exposed 
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to the contamination of vile hands—had actually 
sent from her pure lovely person into the pocket of a 
foul-talker, and thence to a pawnbroker’s shop. He 
could have torn himself to pieces at the thought. 
And now that she was lost to him for ever, was 
he to rob her of her mother’s jewel as well? He 
must get it again. But if he went after it now, 
even if he had the money to redeem it, he might 
run into the arms of the searching Law, and he 
and it too would be gone. But he had not the 
money. ‘The cold dew broke out on his faee, as he 
stood beside the pump-handles of the beer-shop. But 
Mr. Potts had been watching him for some time. He 
knew the look of those tickets, and dull as his brain 
was, with a dulness that was cousin to his red nose, he 
divined at once that Thomas’s painful contemplation 
had to do with some effeets of which those tickets were 
the representatives. He laid his hand on Thomas’s 
shoulder from behind. Thomas gave a great start. 

““T beg your pardon for frightening of you, sir,” 
said Mr. Potts; “ but I believe a long experience in 
them things makes me able to give you good advice.” 

“ What things?’’ asked Thomas. 

“Them things,” repeated Potts, putting a fat 
forefinger first on the one and then on the other 
pawn-ticket. “’Twasn’t me, nor yet Bessie. “Tis 
long since I was in my uncle’s. All I had to do 
there was a-gettin’ of ’em down the spout. I never 
sent much up it: my first wife, Joan—not Bessie, 
bless her! Now I ain’t no witch, but I can see with 


| ’alf a heye that you’ve got summat at your uncle’s 
you don’t like to leave there, when you’re a-goin’ 
a-voyagin’ to the ends o’ the earth. Have you got 


the money as well as the tickets?” 

“ Oh dear no!” answered Thomas, almost crying. 

“Come now,” said Potts, kindly, “sweep out the 
| chimley. It’s no use missing the crooks and corners, 
and having to send a boy up after all. Sweep it out. 
Tell me all about it, and I'll see what I can do—or 
can’t do, it may be.” 

Thomas told him that the tickets were for a watch 
—a gold watch, with compensation balance—and a 
diamond ring. He didn’t care about the watch; but 

he would give his life to get the ring again. 
| “Let me look at the tickets. How much did you 
get on ’em, separate ?” 

Thomas said he did not know, but gave him the 
| tickets to examine. 
Potts looked at them. 
| for the watch ?”’ he said. 
| No, I don’t,” answered Thomas; “ though my 
mother did give it me,” he added, ruefully. 

“Why don’t you offer em both of the tickets for 
the ring, then ?” said Potts. 

“What?” said Thomas. “TI don’t see—” 

“You give ’em to me,” returned Potts. “Here, 
Bessie!—You go in and have a chat with the cap- 
tain.—I’m going out, Bessie, for an hour. Tell the 
captain not to go till I come back.” 

So saying Potts removed his white apron, put on a 
black frock coat and hat, and went out, taking the 
tickets with him. 


* You don’t care so much 





Mrs. Potts brought a tumbler of grog for her 
brother, and he sat sipping it. Thomas refused to 
join him; for he reaped this good from. his sensitive 
organization, that since the night on which it had 
helped to ruin him, he could scarcely endure even the 
smell of strong drink. It was rather more than ap 
hour before Mr. Potts returned, during which time 
Thomas had been very restless and anxious. But at 
last his host walked into the back room, laid a small 
serew of paper before him, and said— 

“There’s your ring, sir. You won't want your 
watch this voyage. I’ve got it, though; but. I'm 
forced to keep it, in case I should be behind with my 
rent. Any time you look in, I shall have it, or know 
where it is.” 

Thomas did what he could to express his gratitude, 
and took the ring with ‘a wonderful feeling of 
relief. It seemed like a pledge of further de. 
liverance. He begged Mr. Potts to do what he 
pleased with the watch; he didn’t care if he never 
saw it again; and hoped it would be worth more to 
him than what it had cost him to redeem them both. 
Then, after many kind farewells, he took his leave 
with the captain of the Raren. As they walked 
along, he could not help looking round every few 
yards; but after his new friend had taken him to 
a shop, where he bought a blue jersey and a glazed 
hat, and tied his coat up in a handkerchief, his sole 
bundle of luggage, he felt more comfortable. Ina 
couple of hours more he was on board of the Raven, 
a collier brig of a couple of hundred tons. They 
set sail the same evening; but not till they reached 
the Nore did Thomas begin to feel safe from pursuit. 

The captain seemed a good deal occupied with his 
own thoughts, and there were few things they under- 
stood in common, so that Thomas was left mostly to his 
own company ; which, though far from agreeable, was 
no doubt the very best for him under the circum- 
stances. For it was his reul self that he looked in the 
face—the self that told him what he was, showed 
him whence he had fallen, what he had lost, how he 
had hitherto been wasting his life, and how his care- 
lessness had at length thrown him over a precipice 
up which he could not climb—there was no foothold 
upon it. But this was not all: he began to see not 
only his faults, but the weakness of his character, the 
refusal to combat which had brought him to this pass. 
His behaviour to Lucy was the bitterest thought of all. 
She looked ten times more lovely to him now that he 
had lost her. That she should despise him was 
terrible—even more terrible the likelihood that she 
would turn the rich love of her strong heart upon 
some one else. How she had entreated him to do her 
justice! and he saw now that she had done so even 
more for his sake than for her own. He had not yet 
any true idea of what Lucy was worth. He did not 
know how she had grown since the time when, with 
all a girl’s inexperience, she had first listened to his 
protestations. While he had Leen going down the 
hill, she had been going up. Long before they had 
been thus parted, he would not have had a chance of 
winning her affections had he had then to make the | 
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But he did sce that she was infinitely 
beyond him, infinitely better than—to use a common 
phrase—he could have deserved if he had been as 
worthy as he fancied himself. I say a common phrase, 
because no man can ever deserve a woman. Gra- 
dually—by what gradations he could not have told— 
the truth, working along with his self-despising, 
showed him something of all this; and it was the 
first necessity of a nature like his to be taught to look 
down on himself. As long as he thought himself 
more than somebody, no good was to be expected of 
him. Therefore, it was well for him that the worth- 
lessness of his character should break out and show 
itself in some plainly worthless deed, that he might 
no longer be able to hide himself from the conviction 
and condemnation of his own conscience. Hell had 
come at last; and he burned in its fire. 

He was very weary, and went to bed in a berth in 
the cabin. But he was awaked while it was yet 
quite dark by the violent rolling and pitching of the 
yessel, and the running to and fro overhead. He got 
up at once, dressed in haste, and clambered up the 
companion-ladder. It was a wild scene. It had 
come on to blow hard. The brig was under reefed 
topsails and jib; but Thomas knew nothing of sea- 
affairs. She was a good boat, and rode the seas well. 
There was just light enough for him to see the water 
by the white rents in its darkness. Fortunately, he 
was one of those few favoured individuals in whose 
nerves the motions of a vessel find no response— 
I mean he did not know what sea-sickness was. 
And that storm came to him a wonderful gift from 
the Father who had not forgotten his erring child— 
so strangely did it harmonize with his troubled 
mind. New strength, even hope, invaded his weary 
heart from the hiss of the wind through the cordage 
as it bellied out from the masts; his soul rejoiced in 


the heave of the wave under the bows and its swift | 


rush astern ; and though he had to hold hard by the 
weather shrouds, not a shadow of fear crossed his 
mind. This may have partly come from life being 
to him now a worthless thing, save as he had some 
chance of—he did not know what; for although he 
saw no way of recovering his lost honour, and there- 


| fore considered that eternal disgrace was his, even if 
|| God and man forgave him, there was yet a genuine 


ray of an unknown hope borne into him, as I say, 
from the crests of those broken waves. But I think 
it was natural to Thomas to fear nothing that merely 
involved danger to himself. In this respect he 
possessed a fine physical courage. It was in moral 


courage—the power of looking human anger and 
| 





contempt in the face, and holding on his own way— 
that he was deficient. 
great measure from a delicate, sensitive organization. 
He could look a storm in the face; but a storm in a 
face he could not endure; he quailed before it. He 
would sail ever a smooth human sea, if he might: 
when a wind rose there, he would be under bare 
poles ina moment. Of course this sensitiveness was 
not in itself an evil, being closely associated with 
his poetic tendencies, which ought to have been 

the centre from which all the manlier qualities 
were influenced for culture and development; but he 
had been spoiled in every way, not least by th 

utterly conflicting discords of nature, objects, and 
character in his father and mother. But although 
a man may be physically brave and morally a 
coward—a fact too well known to be insisted upon 
—a facing of physical danger will help the better 
courage in the man whose will is at all awake to 
cherish it; for the highest moral courage is born of 
the will, and not of the organization. The storm 
wrought thus along with all that was best in him. 
In the fiercest of it that night, he found himself 
often kissing Lucy’s ring, which, as soon as he began 
to know that they were in some danger, and not till 
then, he had, though with a strong feeling of the 
sacrilege of the act, ventured to draw once more 
upon his unworthy hand. 

The wind increased as the sun rose. If he could 
only have helped the men staggering to and fro, as 
they did on the great sea in the days of old! But he 
did not know one rope from another. Two men 
were at the tiller. One was called away on some 
emergency aloft. Thomas sprang to his place. 

“T will do whatever you tell me,” he said to the 
sieersman ; “only let me set a man free.” 

Then he saw it was the captain himself. He gave 
a nod, and a squirt of tobacco-juice, as cool as if he 
had been steering with a light gale over a rippling 
sea. Thomas did his best, and in five minutes had 
learned to obey the word the captain gave him as he 
watched the binnacle. About an hour after the sun 
rose, the wind began to moderate; and before long 
the captain gave up the helm to the mate, saying 
to Thomas : 

“We'll go and have some breakfast. You've 
earned your rations anyhow. Your father ought to 
have sent you to sea. It would have made a man of 
you.” 

This was not very complimentary. But Thomas 
had only a suppressed sigh to return for answer. He 
did not feel himself worth defending any more. 


T believe that this came in a 





THE HIGHLAND 


STUDENT. 


Beyonp the bay, beyond the gleaming sands, 
This Sabbath eve, that sunset from the bank 

Of clouds down-breaking on yon Highland hills 
Is gilding there, I wot, the new-made grave 

Of one we knew and loved. But two days gone, 
In an old mountain kirk-yard, underneath 
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The great Schihallion, by a full-flowing stream, 
They happed the green sward o’er his noble head ; 
And that was all of him. Five years agone, 
When the chill autumn, by the waning birks 

And the wa-gang o’ the swallow, warned ‘us down 
From summering on the hills to winter work, 

In the clachan by the loch-side came to us 

A Highland matron, gentle, tall, and pale ; 

And in sweet Celtic tone spake of her son. 

** Her only boy, her Duncan, he was bound 

In a few weeks for college. He had been 

An eident learner in the village school, 

Much honoured by the teacher. To themselves 
Kind son he was, and alway dutiful ; 

Sparing himself no labour, so he might 

Lighten their burden. Now his heart was set 

On finding better learning, they would do 

Their best to help him through his student years.” 
And then she ceased, commending him to me. 


Soon as November opened college doors, 
Young Duncan entered : tall and strong, like one 
Who had seen hardness, and was fit for more. 
His countenance and mien bespoke a heart 
True to the core as sturdiest Lowlander’s, 

Yet sweetened more than Lowland manners are 

By the fine ‘courtesy of the ancient Gael. 

Each winter morn I saw him in his place, 

Between two students of the same clan-name : 

One, scion of a house renowned of old ; 

The other humbler. As he sat and heard 

The lore of Rome unrolled, his listening mina 
Drank, and expanded as the daisied bank 

Spreads tothe sunin May-time. When spring brought 
Once more the early swallows, home he hied 

To his own mountains, bearing back withal 

A good report, and a fair scholar’s name. 

That summer tide on a bleak mountain edge 

I found my student; he had doffed the gown 

For the rough mason’s gear, to labour there 
A-dyking with his father. All day long 

They built those dry-stone walls that miles and miles 
Cross ridgy backs of hills, to part sheep farms 

Or lands of neighbouring lairds. In that lone place 
How cheery was his greeting ! while he told 

How there he wrought the solid day, and saved 
What margin might be won from morn or eve 

For book-work. Something of his history more 
That time I learnt, ’mid his own people—how 

In a sequestered place, where no school was, 

An old clay cottage he had made his school, 

And taught the children of the shepherds with 
Those of poor crofters. Ifa shepherd lad 

In all that country wished to mend his lore, 

He had recourse to Duncan. I have talked 

Upon the autumn braes with youths whose thoug].t 
For clearness made me marvel, and I found 

That they had been with him. In every home, 
From high Brae-Lyon all down Tummel, he 

For his well-doing had an honoured name. 

Three following winters he returned, and gleancd 
What lore our college yields, and from all hearts, 
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Both those who taught and those who learned with him, 
Earned not less honour than on Rannochside, 

But neither learning nor esteem of men 

Aught changed his nature’s strong simplicity. 

How oft o’ nights, when nor’-winds from the sea 
Howled round our gables, hath he sat and cheered 
Our hearth with legends from the hills !—wild tales 
Of ghostly voices heard up Doirie-vhor, 

And wandering people, from their senses frayed, 
By the wierd lochan. Sometimes would he bring 
Snatches of ancient song, in summer gleaned 

From hoary men—wild Celtic melodies— 

In long Glen Lyon, or by lone Loch Treig, 

For ages sung, but now, like morning mists, 

From the glens disappearing. 


When the time 
Had come that he must crown with a degree 
His four years’ toil, the struggle was severe,— 
But the end was honour, and a good reward. 
And then the goal that he had looked to long— 
The Christian ministry—seemed almost won. 
But God had willed he should not touch that goal. 
Scarce had he entered on the untried field 
Of Hebrew learning, when or toils foregone, 
Or new work underta’en for self-support, 
Or for the old folk at home, so wore him that 
He other seemed than the Duncan that we knew. 
Last yule came bitter chill, and fierce-fanged winds 
Seized his strong frame, and with joint-wracking rheumg 
Stretched him on bed of pain for many days. 
With Spring we saw him creeping out once more, 
But with sunk cheek and feeble; yet we said 
Summer on his own mountains meeting him 
Will breathe the health back Winter hath brought low. 
But he had other warnings,—chilling faints 
That said these hopes were vain; and yet through all 
He bore a cheerful heart. But that last morn 
Just ere he left the old collegiate town, 
He grasped his best friend by the hand, and said, 
“ T know that I return no more.” The day 
He journeyed home was cold, a biting wind 
Smote him, and when he entered the old home 
It only was to lay him down and die. 
Through weary weeks of struggle that remained, 
Mother and one sole sister tended him 
Their best—did what poor human love will do; 
But ere the longest day came, that dear life— 
Joy of their hearts, their one sole hope on earth— 
Faded before them into eternity. 
And now Schihallion’s shadow on his grave 
Rests, and morn smites and night pavilions there 
High over-head, and the river roars beneath. 
But what to him these mountain pageantries ? 
And what to them, poor hearts! that pine hard by, 
Whom spring or summer can make glad no more ? 
Yet, O ye mourners! though ye needs must go 
Lorn for him all your days—a little while 
In faith hold on, and ye shall see him, where 
For them found faithful in a few things here 
There yet remain the many things of God! 

J. C. SHAIRP. 
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PEACEABLENESS AND PEACEMAKING. 


Ha tr the quarrels in the world are oceasioned by 
men who think themselves great lovers of peace. But 
“by peace,” said Richard Baxter, who was a keen 
observer of human life, as well as the keenest logician 
that has appeared in Europe for the last three cen- 
turies—‘‘ by peace, some men mean the quiet, un- 
disturbed enjoyment of their homes, wealth, and 
pleasures: . . and the conditions on which they 
would have it are, the compliance of all others with 
their opinions and wills, and humble submission to 
their domination, passions, or desires.” Such men 
often think that if other people would only be 
as reasonable as themselves, and exercise as much 
self-control, quarrels would for ever cease. They 
have no malignant delight in strife. They are an- 
noyed and shocked by the display of angry passion. 
They wonder at the selfishness of mankind. They 
believe themselves to be among the most peaceable 
of the human race, and cannot understand why they 
cannot get through the world without quarrelling. 


There are other men, not of this tyrannical kind, | 


who never pass a day without driving quiet, ami- 
able people almost wild, but are quite uncon- 
scious of their guilt. Because they never give way 
to violence of temper, they imagine that, whoever 
else may be responsible for the angry passions which 
do so much to mar the happiness of life, they are free 
from blame. They do not seem to know that they 
manifest, in their whole spirit and bearing, a cynical 
indifference to the tastes, convictions, and opinions of 
those about them—a cool assumption of infallibility, 
an offensive disrespect for every one’s judgment but 
their own, to which it is not in human nature tamely 
to submit. 

Then there are’ people who secretly cherish the 
conviction that their relatives do not regard them 
with sufficient affection, that their opinions never 
receive sufficient deference, or that their services to 
their friends or to the public are not sufficiently 
recognised. However this conviction may be sup- 
pressed or disguised, it gives a certain acrid flavour 
to everything they say, and influences the very tone 
| of their voice, and the very expression of their coun? 
tenance. There is always something about them 
which shows that they believe themselves to be ill- 
used men. Meet them accidentally in a railway- 
carriage or a coffee-room, and you feel that they and 
the world are not good friends. They are plaintiffs 
in a suit to which all the rest of mankind are de- 
fendants. Even if they are ashamed of what they 
feel, and try to wrestle it down, the inward struggle 
and discomfort interfere with repose, simplicity, and 
kindliness of manner; spite of themselves, their 
wounded self-esteem gives them an air of discontent 
which is sure to disturb the temper of every oue 
who comes within their reach. 

If a man has come to believe that most people are 
disposed to take offence when no offence is intended ; 
if he thinks that nearly all his friends are hasty and 


irritable ; if he finds that in his office, or his war. 
house, or the committees to which he belongs, ther | 
seems to be a constant tendency to misunderstanding, | 
and petty quarrels ;—he should ask whether it is not 
his own fault. For it is quite certain that really 
quarrelsome people are not very common. Most of 
us dislike wrangling ; mere indolence makes us dj. || 
like it. Nine people out of ten will give way op | 
small points rather than have the trouble of fighting 
for them; and a great part of the business of the 
world is got through pleasantly and amicably. Tj] 
our pride is offended by some man’s superciliousness, | 
or our temper irritated by the perverseness, or vanity, | 
or indolence, with which perhaps the guilty individual || 
may never reproach himself, most of us are disposed 
to be quiet and good-humoured. As soon as any one || 
discovers that the atmosphere about him is nearly || 
always stormy, he should ask whether, without know. |! 
ing it, he does not carry the elements of the storm 
with him. It is tolerably certain to my mind that || 
whoever believes that most men are quarrelsome, is 
not only not a peacemaker—he is not even peaceable, 
Peaceableness is not to be confounded with 
cowardice. Men who always run away when there 
is danger of a fight, no matter how necessary the 
fight may be to resent injustice or to expose error, are 
not to mistake their want of courage for the spirit of 
charity. Nothing would be easier than to live a 
quiet life, if we were at liberty to throw off God's 
uniform, and leave other men to defend the cause of 
righteousness and truth. To evade all unpleasant 
duties, to refuse all public offices in which we are 
likely to be brought into collision with rough and 
selfish and ignorant men, never to touch political con- 
tests or religious controversies, because we do not like 
to risk losing the kindly feeling of our neighbours 
and friends—this is neither a human virtue nor a 
Christian grace. Deserters must be flogged, even if 
they plead that their hearts are too tender to fight. 
In this soft and unheroic age it is very necessary 
to remind good men that “the wisdom which cometh 
from above is first pure—then peaceable.” It is not 
our supreme duty to live in “inglorious ease.” 
Neither the State nor the Church will be saved by 
men who shrink from conflict and let things take 
their course, through an ignoble sensitiveness and 
moral effeminacy. We want more iron in our blood, 
and more courage in our hearts, to do the work which 
these agitated and perilous times require. We are 
no longer called to the old romantic forms of martyr- 
dom, but those to whom God has revealed a truth 
are bound at any cost to bear witness to it. And the 
penalties of fidelity are, perhaps, sometimes as hard 
to bear in our day as they were in the days of ow 
fathers. To incur the open and violent hostility of 
bad and cruel men is in some respects a less severe 
test of loyalty to conscience and to God than to en 








dure the suspicion, the censure, the misconception, 
| the hard words of men whom we honour and love, 
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and whose kindly feeling and confidence it would be 
happiness to preserve. But the cause of charity 
s well as of truth, sometimes requires us to subject 
wurselves to the charge of uncharitableness, and, 
owever it may be in politics, it is certainly very 
fen true in other provinces of human activity and 
fhought, that an honourable and lasting peace can 
sly be secured by war. 

But it is possible to have a peaceable spirit even 
when engaged in a sharp struggle for what we be- 
Nieve to be right and good. In contending for great 
principles it is not necessary to give way to bad 
passions. I am half afraid that Paul aad Barnabas 
hada downright quarrel about Mark, though they 
became good friends again afterwards; but when 
Peter diplomatised at Antioch, and Paul “ withstood 
him to the face, because he was to be blamed,’”’ we 
have no reason to suppose that any harm came of it. 
And it is perfectly easy to remain on good terms 
with some people, though you and they differ on 
very grave questions ; while it is very hard to keep 
right with others from whom your differences are 
comparatively insignificant. Everything depends on 
the spirit in which truth is maintained A peace- 
able man will avoid whatever can justly provoke 
personal hostility. He will not seize accidental ad- 
vantages which have no real connection with the 
principles at issue. He will take all the care he can, 
to understand the real position of his opponents, that 
he may not, even unintentionally, misrepresent them. 
He may appeal to passion—for passion is sometimes 
the best ally of truth and justice— but he will 
never appeal to prejudice, nor to any passion that is 
not noble and generous. He will never wish to 
humble, ridicule, irritate, and pain the conscientious 
advocates of error; the firmest hostility to false 
opinions is perfectly consistent with hearty esteem 
for the men who profess them. Even if they seem 
to him unfair and ungenerous in the weapons they 
we, he will not judge them too severely ; he will be 
more ready to suspect himself than to censure them ; 
he will be more anxious to keep himself free from 
blame than to brand their faults. Famous soldiers 
have been chivalronsly generous; and, with a courage 
that no storm of battle could shake, have had a 
heart as kindly and soft as the south wind ; and some 
of the most “ peaceable’ men I have ever known 
are men whose allegiance to truth has forced them to 
engage in severe and protracted controversies. 

Asmere cowardice is sometimes mistaken for peace- 


Bsbleness, sometimes mere inoffensiveness and weak- 


nes of character are mistaken for it. What Pope 
id in his sharp, cynical way about “ most women ” 
fs certainly true about many men—they “have no 
haracters at all.”” It is impossible they should ever 
They cannot. They have no opinions 

hich they can call their own; no preferences; no 
islikes. They are not strong enough to keep even 
Prejudice. They have nothing to quarrel for. In 
ne course of an hour they will passively agree to a 
ung succession of opinions, no two of which can pos- 
bly be held by the same man at the same time. The 





hare is not peaceable because it runs away from the 
hounds ; itis simply frightened. And men who have 
no intellectual vigour to grasp a principle firmly, or 
no moral vigour to maintain it—men who cannot 
define for themselves a distinct line of action, or who, 
if they can, are incapable of resisting the persuasion of 
the first friend who asks them to change it, may have 
other virtues, but they have no right to claim respect 
for their weakness, and to expect the honours which 
are to reward those who “ seek peace and ensue it.”’ 

Peaceableness is something much better and nobler 
than this. It is a form of that charity which 
“ suffereth long and is kind....envieth not.... 
vaunteth not itself; is not puffed up ; doth not behave 
itself unseemly ; seeketh not her own; is not easily 
provoked ; thinketh no evil; rejoiceth not in iniquity, 
but rejoiceth in the truth; beareth all things; be- 
lieveth all things; hopeth all things; endureth all 
things.” And when this spirit reaches its highest 
development, a man becomes, not peaceable merely, 
but the author and giver of peace to others. 

Without this, let no one suppose that he can have 
any success in reconciling enemies, or restoring the 
mutual confidence of friends whom misapprehensions, 
conflicting interests, hot temper, and hasty words 
have temporarily estranged. Solomon said long ago 
that “he that passeth by, and meddleth with strife 
belonging not to him, is like one that taketh a dog 
by the ears,’”’ and those who are always interfering 
in other people’s quarrels “ with the best intentions,” 
but with the worst results, deserve to have their 
hands bitten and torn, and to be laughed at by the 
bystanders for their pains. 

These would-be peacemakers are sometimes 
prompted by a fussy liking for managing the affairs 
of their neighbours; they are the “busybodies ”’ for 
whose benefit St. Paul wrote the very practical pre- 
cept, “that with quietness they work, and eat their 
own bread ’’—a precept in which there is a touch of 
impatience and a trace of contempt; he could hardly 
help contrasting his own deep and intense concern 
about “ the things of others,’’ with the miserable and 
mischievous imitation of it. Sometimes their med- 
dling comes from sheer conceit; they believe that 
they have great diplomatic power. They mistake a 
smooth, insinuating manner, and an unfailing stream 
of weak and watery commonplaces, for eloquence; and 
are confident that the stormy waves of passion will 
become smooth as soon as the sweet oil cf their 
tedious and soporific talk begins to flow. Sometimes 
they are attracted by the moral dignity which belongs 
to any man who is accepted as arbitrator in a dispute. 
They like to feel the contrast between their judicial 
calmness and the gusty temper of the disputants. In 
imagination they sit on the bench, clothed in spotless 
ermine, and surrounded with an atmosphere of un- 
troubled serenity. The consciousness of their moral 
superiority to the plaintiff and defendant wrangling 
at the bar, is very soothing ; and if they could only 
get their sentence accepted as the settlement of the 
suit, their bliss would be perfect. Such peacemakers 
as these embitter and prolong the quarrels they mean 
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to terminate, just as men who think they can quiet a 
noisy meeting by shouts of “order” and “chair,” 
and by dignified and benignant gestures addressed to 
the excited crowd, only make the confusion worse 
confounded. 

Success in this delicate and difficult task requires 
what may be called a very lofty kind of moral genius, 
such as few of us possess. There must be a hearty 
hatred of the evil passions which strife provokes, and 
not merely a dislike of the discomfort and annoyance 
which quarrelsome people inflict on all their friends 
and acquaintances. There miust be a generous affec- 
tion for those who are at variance. I have no faith 
in your cool, judicious men as mediators. It is not 
false reasoning which makes people quarrel; and 
sound reasoning about their mutual misunderstand- 
ing will not make them friends again. When they 
are ready to discuss their differences calmly and 
quietly, the quarrel is over; and if they cannot dis- 
pose of remaining difficulties themselves, the arbi- 
trator they call in is a mere pair of scales or yard 
measure — a simple mechanical contrivance for 
insuring mechanical accuracy. What two men 
want whose ill temper and mutual distrust are daily 
becoming worse, is a common friend whose hearty 
affection for both of them will utterly drive away 
their evil thoughts as the rush of the north-west wind 
sweeps the clouds before it, and as the victorious 
sunlight scatters the darkness of night. There are 
people of that kind. Their face, their voice, their 
tones, their gestures, are all ‘‘ conductors” of a myste- 
rious but most divine force, which is not to be re- 
sisted. It is not an open question with them whether 
the estranged friends they mean to reconcile are to 
forget their estrangement. ‘They do not diplomatise. 
They act like the forces of nature. Their success 
| is not always immediate; but to themselves it is 
never doubtful. The sun does not lose heart when 
the blossoms of spring are a fortnight later than 
usual; time may be lost through the east wind and 
cold rains; but the blossoms will come at last, as a 
matter of course; in the struggle with old winter he 
| was never beaten yet. It is just so with those genial 
|| people who are born to be peacemakers. They have re- 
| ceived their “ gift from God,” and a wonderful gift it 
| is. Happily, not evil diseases alone are contagious: 
| the most generous moral affections are contagious too. 
Men and women of this kind,—and, perhaps there 
| are a8 Many women as men in whom this glowing 
and intense generosity colours, suffuses, and pene- 
trates the whole character and life—have an instinc- 
tive faculty for recognising the genuine goodness 
which is concealed from the sight of most of us by 
follies of manner, and perhaps by some annoying 
peculiarities of temper and habit. ‘There are very few 
people in whom there is not something to admire and 
love; and, as some one has said, when great sorrows 
cause all the masks and disguises of the inner life to 
fall away, and the true soul is revealed, we often dis- 
cover an ideal beauty and nobléness where we had 
seen nothing but what was commonplace and mean. 
|, But this was discovered long before, by those who are 





endowed with the keen and quick eye for all that js| 
fairest in the nature of those about them, which seems 

to me indispensable to a true peacemaker. | cannet | 
trust the man who sees only my faults. There is often i 
more of moral energy in my baffled efforts to break , 
bad habit than in the “ good works”? which win me | 
most honour; my defeats are often more heroic and 

glorious than my victories. The bright vision of g| 
perfect goodness which haunts me night and day, ang 
towards which I am slowly and painfully struggling, 
more truly belongs to me, though as yet beyond my 
reach, than any of the stains and deformities which 

men censure in my outward conduct; what I Joye 

and strive for—that is part of my true life; what] 

hate and recoil from, even though I am sometimes 

betrayed into it—that I repudiate ; the guilt of it is 

mine, but it has no lasting root in my moral being; 

“it is not I that do it, but sin dwelleth in me.” When 

my friend really judges me thus, and does not pay me 

mere compliments on my honest intentions,—compli- 

ments intended to soothe my vanity for the moment, 

but which have no real sincerity and value,—I can 

leave myself in his hands, All distrust vanishes, 

He sees me asIam. If he would have me acknov- 

ledge a fault, I acknowledge it. Somehow I feel that 

he not only sees my true interior life himself, he has 

revealed it to my enemy, and I can retract my own 

hasty words or forget the words by which I have | 
been wronged, without losing my self-respect. He 

reveals my enemy to me, and in the man with whom 

I had quarrelled, I now see a worth, integrity, and 

kindliness, to which my passion had blinded me. A 

hearty and honest reconciliation is effected. 

Some intellectual tact and discrimination may 
perhaps be necessary now and then, to disentangle 
the differences which have created bad blood; but in 
most cases the moral element is of supreme impor- 
tance. It is this which brings a dead friendship out 
of the grave in which it was fast corrupting; the in- 
tellect only unbinds the grave-clothes that the move- 
ments of the recovered life may be free. 


“Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be 
called the children of God.’ To ‘the poor in spirit,” 
and to those who are “persecuted for righteousness’ 
sake,” Christ promises mere citizenship in ,“the 
kingdom of heaven ;” the peacemakers are to receive 
more distinguished honour. Christ came to make 
peace between man and God, and to make peace 
between men themselves ; those who had been trying 
to do the same work, though in an inferior form, He 
is prepared to recognise at once as His brethren, and 
as the true children of his Father. Even before they 
acknowledge His authority they have the rudiments 
of His own character, and are influenced by a spirit 
corresponding to His own. When those who have 
known how to reconcile enemies, are themselves recon- 
ciled to God, their natural virtues develop at once 
into the purest and fairest graces of the Divine life. 
They are capable of the nearest access to Got's 
presence and the most intimate fellowship with His 
bliss. R. W. DALE. 
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Ir may be confidently asserted that nothing is 
interesting until we know a good deal about it. 
Almost any subject, we believe, may excite interest 
and attract attention if treated with sufficient detail 
to make each part of it comprehensible ; and in this 
hope we propose to lay before our readers some ac- 
| count of a Bengali will. 

At the very outset we must entreat them to re- 
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country, but a continent. It corresponds to Europe, 

| not to France or Spain. It comprises many races, 
as different from each other as Spaniards from Nor- 
wegians : some bold and warlike, like the Sikhs and 
Rajpoots; some brave, sturdy, and sober, like the 
Mabrattas; some keen, subtle, but wanting alike in 

|| bodily strength and personal courage, like the Ben- 

| galis. There is not a single Bengali—i.c., a native 
of Bengal Proper—in the ranks of the army. 

The Presidency of Bengal comprises the three 
great provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. Of 
these, the first alone—t.e., Bengal Proper—has a 
population of thirty-six millions, the same as France. 
The people are dark, with small bones, small 

i hands and feet, their forms characterised by soft- 
|| ness of outline, there is nothing rugged or gnarled 
|| about them; perhaps a harsh-featured, athletic, 
| sinewy Scotchman is the most perfect antithesis in 
|| nature toa Bengali. They are sometimes tall—the 


|| upper classes often corpulent—but generally smaller 
|| and weaker than our people, yet capable of sustained 


\| exertion in walking and carrying burdens to a won- 


| derful extent. A tall, vigorous English officer is 
| put on his mettle if he tries to walk by the side of 
| his wife’s palanquin carried by diminutive, slender 
bearers in gangs of eight, four carrying at a time, 
| who trot along at a pace he finds it difficult to keep 
| up with, and this for a stage of ten to twelve miles, 
| which they will sometimes double. The Bengalis 
are extremely intelligent; they are found as clerks 
and writers over a great part of India. The Hindu 
races in general are more desirous of education, 
and far more intelligent, than their conquerors the 
|| Musalmans; and in former times, as at present, 
| almost every Muhammadan had a Hindu Diwan; 
that is, a minister or factotum to manage his affairs. 

In his secret soul, the quick-witted, subtle Bengali, 
| aeeustomed to gain his ends by skilful diplomacy 
} and management, despises the obtuseness of the 
strong-willed European, who cannot see the neces- 
| sity for finesse, and who likes to go straight to his 
point, like an elephant through a jungle, trampling 
upon and crashing through every obstacle in his 
path. The Bengalis have been for centuries enslaved 
by stronger and hardier races than their own; they 
have been conquered and reconquered by Afghans, 
Pathans (i.c., Afghans born in India), and Mahrattas, 
and, just as the descendants of the Muhammadan con- 
querors were becoming effete from mixing with the 














subject races—a strong European government arose 
in their place. The Bengali Musalmans have be- 
come almost identified with the Hindus; they have 
even adopted Hindu superstitions and Hindu cus- 
toms, and the whole population is, as might be anti- 
cipated from their history, more or less characterised 
by the vices produced by centuries of slavery. 

One peculiarity of Bengal is the custom of pro- 
perty being held in common by the whole family. 
All the brothers, with their sons and grandsons, live 
together in the family house, and hold in common 
ail the property they have inherited. But if any of 
them acquires property by his own exertions, he can 
leave that as he pleases. 

Formerly, a convert to Christianity was treated as 
dead, and was at once deprived of his birthright and 
of all share in his ancestral inheritance. But some 
years ago an Act was passed, declaring that no 
change of religion could affect civil rights, so that 
converts cannot now be disinherited, though, of 
course, the family house is made too hot to hold 
them. 

The Hindus have many so-called sacred books, as 
the Vedas, the Puranas, &c. Of these the Vedas 
are the oldest, and purest ; they are the oldest book 
in the world except the Bible, and they are said to 
contain some Echoes of Truth handed down by early 
tradition. But it would almost appear as if the 
Enemy of mankind had but one plan for leading 
men deeper and deeper into error, for just as the Old 
Testament was made of none effect. by Rabbinical 
tradition, and the pure Gospel was perverted by the 
so-called traditions of the Church of Rome, so have 
their spurious imitations, the Kuran and the Vedas, 
been deteriorated and debased. At first commenta- 
ries were said to be necessary, and the simple pas- 
toral faith, without any caste, which is taught in the 
Vedas, was gradually corrupted—poetic imagery was 
taken literally, and the most childish fables grew 
out of metaphoric expressions. For instance, the 
phrase, “‘ the golden handed sun,” so appropriate to 
India, where his rays “‘turn this meagre cloddy earth 
to glittering gold,”’ was developed into a legend of 
the sun being a god whose hands were cut off, and 
the want supplied by golden ones. And thus the 
stream of tradition flowed down the facilis descensus 
Averni until it ended in that sink of iniquity, the 
Tantras, the most modern, and the vilest of Hindu 
sacred books. They are too vile to look into, yet are 
the delight of the age, even of numbers who have re- 
ceived an English education. Rammohun Roy and 
his followers, the Bramho Somaj, revolted from the 
excessive immorality of modern Hinduism, and set 
up the Vedas as their standard. ‘Their religion was 
a sort of deism; their practice, in general, no better 
than their neighbours’. The more earnest and honest 
section of the Bramho Somaj have lately seceded 
from the main body, on the ground that if idolatry 
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is not believed in, it ought not to be practised, and 
that caste should not be acknowledged by those 
who know it to be based on falsehood. The leader 
of these men, who thus recognise the duty of acting 
according to their light, is Baboo Keshab Chundra 
Sen, of whom we may hope still better things. 

A remarkable feature of Hinduism is the import- 
ance attached to the performance of funeral ceremo- 
nies. The happiness of a person after death depends 
on this; and some of these ceremonies can only be 
performed by a son, real or adopted. An adopted 
son fills the place of a real son in every respect, as 
among the ancient Romans, and he can be adopted 
by a widow as well as by her husband during his 
lifetime. In the case of native princes, the British 
Government, in imitation of the Muhammadan em- 
perors, generally refuses to acknowledge the right of 
an adopted son to succeed to his father’s principality 
and authority unless under special sanction of Go- 
vernment, but his right to succeed to private pro- 
perty is not denied, and of course the performance 
of the funeral ceremonies is not interfered with ; so 
that much of the outcry made by some advocates of 
native princes about the cruelty of denying them 
the right of adoption on which they believe their 
salvation depends, is totally baseless. Government 
never denies the right of adoption; it only denies 
the right of succession to princely authority with- 
out the sanction of the paramount power. Many 
of these principles are curiously illustrated in a 
Bengali will which the writer had the good fortune 
to become aequainted with. The testator had 
acquired considerable wealth, consisting of landed 
property, collieries, and shares in different specula- 
tions, all of which being, as he expressed it, “self- 
acquired,” and not inherited, he had the power of 
leaving to whomsoever he chose. 

He begins by stating that, ‘‘as no one can have a 
foreknowledge of the time, place, or manner in 
which his body shall perish,” he is “anxious and 
| eager to frame out rules for the management and 
| preservation of his property.” 

He had a wife, four daughters, and some grand- 
children, but he does not mention their comfort or 
welfare as an object of his solicitude, although he 
invests his widow with considerable powers, and 
seems to rely upon her judgment. It is a curious 
fact that both among Muhammadans and Hindus a 
woman’s rights over her own property are recognised 
and maintained, while by English law they pass by 
the mere fact of her marriage wholly to her husband, 
and it is only by a round-about machinery of trustees 
that her money can be secured to her own use, or be 
in any degree at her own disposal. But a Hindu 
married lady who happens to be an heiress, manages 
her own property in the most independent fashion ; 
and if her estates are large, has sometimes her own 
“cutchery,” or office, for the transaction of busi- 
ness. ‘ 

This Hindu testator relates: ‘‘ All my property 
having been self-acquired, and my brother’s son 
having no right or interest therein, I have already 





a 
dedicated all of my real and personal property to th, 
sheba or service of the god Damoodur Chunder Jy 
Salgram Shila, and appointed myself to the post ¢ 
his shabayet.” 

This long-named idol, who is called elsewhere Sry 
Sree Ishur Shila, is a form of Krishna, who is » 
avatar or incarnation of Vishnu. He ig always 
represented as black or dark blue in colour. Whe 
he was a child his mother tied him to a tree for som 
naughtiness or other. In order to get loose he ats 
up the rope which bound him, and is therefore stylej 
Damodua, or rope-eater. Chandra is another of his 
titles, and means giving splendour. Sree is simply | 
lord or sir, and jee is a lower title, like Mr., only} 
used enpaiper in the American fashion of “T gy, 
mister ;” so that the whole title means “ The Tope. | 
eater-splendour-giving Mister.” But the salgram, 
or shalgram, is one of the lowest forms of idolatry 
into which pantheism has sunk. If we once assert | 
that the Most High is identified with His work, the 
grossest idolatry must ensue. 

The shalgram which is worshipped is nothing | 

more than the fossil ammonites, the beautiful marks 
on which are ascribed by the Hindus to Vishnu. 

So here is a bequest of all the testator’s property | 
to a fossil stone supposed to represent or to be con- 
secrated to a naughty boy! 

He then mentions, that, having no son, and his 
grandsons by his daughters being minors, it does 
not appear that any of the existing members of his 
family are competent to manage his mercantile 
speculations, or “to perform the duties connected 
with the worship and service of the god, and the 
distribution of alms to the poor, to celebrate the srad- 
has or funeral ceremonies of his father and mother, 
and the daily, yearly, and occasional rites according | 
to the Vedas and Tantras, or to manage an institution | 
for the cultivation of Sanskrit language and religion, | 
a Bengali school, and an English school, all insti- | 
tuted by him ;”’ he therefore appoints two executors 
to perform these duties in conjunction with his wife | 
—one being a Baboo, or Bengali gentleman, whom | 
he styles “the virtuous, well-behaved, reputable, 
learned, and fortunate, a pleader of the Sudder || 
Court in Calcutta, one of my caste, and a relative of 
mine ;” and an Armenian gentleman of good standing || 
in Calcutta. The appointment of a Christian to the | 
office of executor of such 4 will is very remarkable. 

The cause of the selection of one who, in the eyes | 
of a Hindu is an unclean feeder on beef, an eater of || 
a god, and an outcaste, is doubtless to be found in the 
heathen’s consciousness of the superior trustworthi- 
ness of the Christian. 

These two gentlemen are appointed with the con- | 
sent and approbation of the testator’s wife, whose || 
opinion is to be followed if the executors differ from || 
each other on any point, and in whose name all | 
suits are to be carried on. Nothing is more note- | 
worthy than the assurance with which every Ben- | 
gali speaks of lawsuits to come. Such a catastrophe | 
is rarely contemplated in an English will, but in || 


Bengal future lawsuits are certainties, and the 
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carrying on of suits forms a principal part of 
the business of life among all classes. These two 
executors, on the death of the lady in question, are 
to instal whoever of the testator’s family is entitled 
to the post of principal shabayet—always excepting 
his (the testator’s) second son-in-law, “whom he 
sees to be utterly worthless.” 

In another clause, the testator states that, having 
no son, he is “on the look-out for a fit boy to be 
taken in adoption ;” but should he not be able to 
accomplish this object in his lifetime, he authorizes 
|| his wife to adopt a son in his stead. Failing sons 
real or adopted, or their issue, he appoints his 
i daughters to the post of shabayet, but the descend- 
| ants in the female line of his grandsons are for ever 

| excluded. Should his family fail, the management 
|| of the Dewuttee (idol’s) estates shall devolve upon 
! the local agent (of Government). 

All his land, Government promissory notes, 
\| cash, &c., is dedicated to the god, reserving 21,001 
rupees, that is, £2,100 2s., for the expense of his 
| own sradh, or funeral ceremony. He gives minute 

\| directions for carrying on his collieries, and dis- 

'| posing of his property in quicksilver, teak-wood, &c., 

|| adding : = My chief object is, that the more Govern- 
| ment promissory notes are added to the estate of 

|| the said god, so much the better.” His family are 
I to have no claim on or interest in the estates save 
! their monthly allowance. 
The interest on Government securities is not to be 
| eat but to be re-invested every time that it 

amounts to 500 rupees. These securities are to 
| bein the name of Sree Sree Ishur Jee, the title of 
|| the idol, meaning, “Sir, sir, lord, mister.” A seal, 
| “with the name of the idol,” as he openty calls it, is 

| to be used, without which, and the signature of the 
| shabayet, no document shall be valid. 

A garden is to be kept up in good condition, 
| and the gardeners shall “always present the authi- 
| ties, or guests, wayfarers, and gentlemen, with ‘fine 
| flowers and fruits, as is the practice now,” and shall 
| be “dismissed if they accept any price for the 
same.” 
| “The practice of giving sheedas (or food) to the 
| poor wayfarers or labourers in the evening, for their 
| diet, shall be kept up.” 
| The testator had established two temples of Shiva 
| on the east and west of a tank, and had brought two 
| baun lingas (another form of idol) from the holy city 
(Benares), which he was enabled, by the blessing of 
God (!), to consecrate, at an expense of 501 rupees. 

Two rupees and a half, or 5s., monthly is assigned 
for daily sheba, or worship. 

Here are two stone emblems of the same idol, 
into which, after formal consecration, the god in 
question is supposed to enter. Omnipresence is thus 
ascribed to that particular deity, yet some special 
sanctity must be attached to the stones themselves, 
or what would be the use of two? A question that 
May be addressed to all who use images. 

In the midst of these directions for the per- 
formance of the grossest idolatry, a clause comes in, 
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oddly providing that his phaeton and horses shall be 


sold and the price credited to the worship of the 
idol. The furniture and house are left for the com- 
mon use of the shabayet (worshipper) and the idol, 
&c. The family are to live in the idol’s house, as 
we presume, his guests. 

The shabayets may sanction “expenses for the 
performance of pious acts at the holy places, Bydo- 
nanth, Benares, Gya, and Allahabad; but econo- 
mically, not unsuitable or exorbitant in any way.” 

The voge, or daily offering of food to the idol, 
shall not be used in the family, but shall be appro- 


priated, as at present, to the entertainment of auti- 


thies, or guests. 
In a clause strikingly characteristic of the lawless 
state of Bengal, and the frequency with which acts 


| 





of violence are resorted to, the testator “ repeatedly | 
and positively prohibits everybody to commit any | 
assault, or to do any illegal act in reference to any | 
claim in connection with his landed estates or mer- — 


cantile business,” 
act, “ he shall personally pay the expenses thereof.” 

His brother’s sons “are to reside in a separate 
house, and have separate board, as they are now 
doing ;” but, “if they act according to their own 
will and pleasure, and take possession of the testa- 
tor’s house, they are to forfeit all rights.” 

Here is another proof of the frequency of violence. 
It is not to.be wondered at in a country where we 
have about one European magistrate to each million 
of inhabitants. It was the practical absence of all 
law which obliged the indigo planters, in imitation 
of their neighbours, the native landowners, to take 
the law into their own hands both for the adminis- 
tration of justice, and for self-defence. 

The testator then provides, that “if any of his family 
should forsake the right path and become apostate, or 
lose his caste, then he, she, or they, shall at once be 
deprived of all privileges,” under the will, and “‘the 
personal property and ornaments of the said impious 
person shall be forfeited to the estate of the idol.” 
‘“‘He or she shall be banished from the house and 
estate of the idol,’ and the faithful members of the 
family “‘ shall not afford any shelter or assistance to such 
apostate.”” Adding: “In truth, all my property 
having been dedicated to the worship of the idol, no 
one can have any right or title thereto except those 
who are faithful and religious.”’ 

It is curious, and encouraging te the friends of 
missions, to see this provision against the tide of 
advancing Christianity. 

He then provides for the worship of thé four 
Shivas, or temples, he has established at Benares, 
and should the funds specified fail, ‘a monthly 
allowance of not more than three rupees shall be 
paid from the estate of Damoodur Chunder Jee,” — 
i.e., the idol-proprietor, or squire of the estate. 

Paying out money, even in the service of his idols, 
appears to have been pain and grief to this unfortu- 
nate man. 

The next clause begins, “ Heaven forbid!” and 
provides that, should the said Damoodur Chunder 
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Jee Shila, or the four Shivas at Benares, or the 
two Shiva Lingas in his “own village, be stolen, 
or, being maimed, become unworthy of service and 
worship,” then, in lieu of the Shalgram Shila, 
another Damoodur Shila shall be immediately sub- 
stituted, and a sum not exceeding 100 rupees shall 
be appropriated to the inauguration thereof, and he, 
the said Sree Sree Jee (sir, sir, mister), shall become 
the proprietor of the whole entire Dewuttee (idola- 
trous) estate. And .this substitution of new idols 
for old ones is to be repeated as often as the former 
ones come to grief. 

There is nothing more remarkable than the total 
irrationality of Hinduism. In studying it, one 
understands why the Scripture styles idolatry 
“folly.” The Hindu has practically no religion at 
all; he has a worship and abundance of ceremonies, 
but he has no clear notion of any 7¢-ligio, or binding 
together of God and man. He has many atone- 
ments and washings away of sin in the waters of the 
Ganges and other sacred rivers, yet the educated 
Hindu will generally deny that there is any such 
thing as sin, and will argue that there is no differ- 
ence between right and wrong—that God is the 
author of both. Those that speak of sin generally 
seem to mean thereby, not moral evil, but some 
failure of ceremonial observance, some offence to the 
unseen powers. The worship of the idol is to obtain 
some temporal good. The idol itself appears to be 
considered more in the light of a charm or talisman 
than as representing what we should call a divinity. 

They believe in “luck,” in good and bad fortune, 
in lucky and unlucky days, and people, and animals, 
and jewels. Squinting people are most unlucky; 
horses with one kind of mark are almost unsaleable, 
while others will fetch any price from being curiously 
and “luckily” spotted. The turquoise is sure to 
bring luck to the wearer; the owl is a certain 
presage of misfortune. Thus the idolater passes 
through life, not knowing what will befall him 
hereafter, propitiating his own idol, but not exactly 


sure what good it can do him, but desirous of 


making a good bargain, and get as much good as 
cheaply as he can. 

He hates the idea of death, when he believes his 
body will perish. As to his soul, it is an awful 
“leap in the dark.’’ All he can do is to take it 
under as favourable circumstances of time and place 
as may be possible. 

Accordingly, the testator expresses his earnest de- 
sire that he may die at Benares, adding, “Its success, 
however, depends on good fortune,” thus exhibiting 
a shocking distrust of his ungrateful idol! ‘Should 
my death take place either there or on the banks of 
the Bhagaratti’’ (as second best), “or any other 
place, my earnest desire and expectation are that all 
my friends and relatives, Brahmins and Sudra (in- 
ferior caste) servants, and others, instead of giving 
way to sorrow and grief for my approaching end, 
will only engage themselves in ministering to me 
and reading and repeating to me subjects befitting 
the occasion, and texts from the Puranas and other 
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religious books, from the Audhoy-toya Ramaun, &e., | 
and the holy name of Taruk Brahma (God), in| 
performing my bottorny (at an expense of 502 rupees), | 
and other desirable acts for the salvation of my | 
soul, and distributing not less than 1,000 rupees in | 
charity; besides a milch cow with calf, flour, Tice, 
dal and ghi, nine gold mohurs are to be given away || 
in charity.” 

It is inexpressibly sad that the able, energetic, 
noble-minded old Rani of Nagpur, whose wise 
counsels and fidelity to the British alone kept that | 
newly-annexed territory from rising against us| 
during the mutiny, she, who was honoured alike | 
by European and native, when she came to die, 
had herself raised up in the arms of her attendants | 
that she might worship the cow and yield her 
last breath with its tail in her hand, clinging to 
it as to her only hope of safety. The boitorny, 
properly Vaitarini, is the payment of money to the 
Brahmins in order to be able to pass over the river 
of that name after death. It is curious to observe 
how the idea of a river to be crossed by the disem- 
bodied soul is common to the ancient Romans, the 
Musalmans, and the ‘Hindus. But the Hindu 
knows not what lies beyond ; it is all dark, vague, 
and cheerless. What a contrast to the “sweet fields 
beyond the living flood” of the Christian poet, or the 
glorious vision of the half-inspired dreamer of 
Bedford jail! | 

No heathen ever yet, like Bunyan, “ wished to be | 
among them !”’ 

The testator continues :—‘* When my death shall 
approach, the above-mentioned shall with great 
despatch take me, while yet in the possession of my 
senses, to the bank of the Ganges, and duly and 
satisfactorily perform the last acts and ceremonies, 
for which the person or persons shall immediately | 
receive 250 rupees.” 

Here is a man deliberately giving directions in his || 
own case for an act of the greatest inhumanity. The || 
sick person is laid by the river bank half immersed in || 
water and mud ; his mouth filled with the mud of the || 
river, and is left there exposed to the scorching rays || 
of the sun or the cold night dews, without shelter or || 
food until he expires. Of course, such barbarous || 
treatment causes death in many cases in which, with | 
proper care, the patient would have recovered, and || 
through ignorance or from interested motives many | | 
a poor creature is virtually murdered by these means, \ 
even when the more active measures of suffocation | 
or breaking the limbs are not resorted to. 

Travellers passing in boats have become eye-wit- 
nesses of the latter atrocity. | 
| 


| 








These murders can be committed with impunity, | 
owing to the custom of burning the body imme- 
diately after death, when, of course, all evidence of | 
violence is removed. If after being taken down to| 
die a person should be so ill-advised as to recover, | 
there is no more room for him in his family ; his 
place is filled up, and he becomes an outcast from 
family and home! There are villages inhabited by || 
such outcasts on the left bank of the Hoogly, above || 
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Calcutta. Government is almost powerless to 
prevent these atrocities, known by the name of Ghat- 
murders, though probably much more might be 
done than has yet been attempted. 

He then provides that “if his death takes place 
at a distance from any holy river, his body is to 
be taken immediately to Benares and burnt there. 
950 rupees are to be set apart for the funeral cere- 
monies of his wife. And the will continues, “ After 
my death and the demise of my wife the ceremonies 
of offering oblations of cakes to each of us at Gya 
shall be performed at an expense of 201 rupees 
| each,’ and the necessary travelling expenses of his 
heirs to and from Gya are to be defrayed. Here 
|| ig a sort of demon-worship in its true sense; i.e., 
worship offered to the dead. 

He leaves pensions of from two to four rupees a 

month to five old servants; directs that a house be 
|| tet * to Europeans or respectable Hindus ;”’ provides 
|| for the children of one of his relations, in case they 
| should come to want, eight rupees a month for 
|| adults, and four rupees for minors, and five rupees a 
'| month for the education of boys, and also provides 
| doles of rice, dhal, and salt, for poor Brahman 
|| widows in his native village. He expresses his 
regret at not having been able to establish a dis- 

pensary in his native village, and in addition to the 
'| Dharmsalla (serai or hospice), now established for the 
|| entertainment of guests, he wished to prepare “a 
|| paksalla, or kitchen, in the outer apartment, for the 
entertainment of gentlemen who might come there 
|| without, invitation,” and this object his heirs are to 
'| keep in view. 

Then comes a most curious clause founding a 
scholarship of eight rupees a month, “out of the 
estate of the god, to a student of the Presidency 
'| College well read in literature, but firm in his own re- 
ligion.” Of course, at the Presidency College the 








student receives an English education, which upsets 
all that Hinduism teaches. 

So in the estimate of monthly expenses for the 
service of the god, “feasting of guests, feeding of 
cows, and maintaining the Znylish school,” follow 
one another. 

On one occasion a Hindu priest brought to Dr. 
Duff a considerable sum of money from a young 
Hindu of wealth, whom he styled, “‘my devotee,” 
in order to found scholarships for young Hindus at 
the Free Church Mission College! The donor was 
a minor, had saved this money out of his personal 
allowance, and from the term “ devotee”? used 
respecting him doubtless worshipped his spiritual 
guide every morning, yet both priest and disciple 
considered it a good work to found scholarships in a 
mission-school ! 
stition. 

The testator then fixes the monthly allowances of 
different members of his family. His brother’s sons 
and a son-in-law getting from fifteen to twenty-five 
rupees monthly, and the “ totally worthless ”’ second 
son-in-law, only five, or ten shillings a month. The 
daughters have fifteen rupees each; the wife, sixty 
rupees; other relations, as grandsons and nieces, 
get from ten to twenty rupees; a niece’s husband, 
four rupees ; and a brother-in-law, “ in case he main- 
tains a fair character,” one rupee monthly. 
very small incentive to virtue. 

The total amounts to 808 rupees a month, divided 
among twenty-four persons. 

The will is witnessed by about thirty persons, and 
registered by the judge. 

Now here is a simple account of a genuine Ben- 
gali transaction, a little peep into Bengali life which 
wiil probably suggest to the thoughtful reader many 
other and many better conclusions than it has done 
to the writer. H. C. M. 


Such is the inconsistency of super- 


Surely a 





“ As ye see, sir, we're aye at it, frae June till Jan- 
uar, an’ frae Januar till June, we’re aye at it, sir. 
When there’s no herrin’ tae gang till, there’s the 
haddies ; an’ when there’s nae haddies, there’s skate ; 
and whiles, as ye ken, sir, there’s partans an’ lob- 
sters. An’ there’s the nets tae mend, an’ the sails tae 
patch, an’ the mussels tae gather, and the lines tae 
redd, an’ the heuks tae bait. Sae ye see, sir, we're 
aye at it—aye at it, sir—frae June till Januar, an’ 
frae Januar till June—late an’ early, sir—calm wea- 
ther or coorse—we’re aye at it.” 

Such was the brief description of fisher-life given 
me one fine autumn day last year by Marion, the 
cheerful and industrious wife of Sandy Flucker of 
Shellbraes, who was best known, however, by his 
“tee name’’ of auld nasal-hook Flucker. Sandy was 
what is called in Scotland a “ well-to-do” fisherman, 
living in a house which he had built, and having 
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one boat of his own, besides having with his son a 
half-share in another. He had a happy family of 
sons and daughters, all of whom were, like himself 
or his wife, fishers or menders of nets, earning their 
living on the great deep, the women aiding the men 
with all their might, in strict accordance with that 
ancient fisher maxim which decrees that “ the woman 
wha canna work for a man doesna’ deserve to hae ane.” 

Shellbraes is one of those characteristic fishing vil- 
lages which are only to be found on the north-east 
coast of Scotland. It is crowded with mussel-mid- 
dens; the centre of tho little square is full of old 
barrels, old sails, old nets, old boats. Old masts and 
spars have been set up to hang ropes upon, and upon 
these ropes there flaunts in the breeze those curious 
productions of the sea-side tailor, that help to make 
up a fisherman’s wardrobe. Sixty years since, Shell- 
braes consisted of some twenty-three straggling cot- 
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tages ; but now there are more than a hundred and 

fifty houses standing on the cliff or the immediate 

shore, and the people who dwell in them—some four 

or five hundred persons—strange to say, are ail 
| related to each other by ties of blood or marriage. 
| To use an expressive Scottish phrase, the inhabitants 
| of Shellbraes, or “The Braes,” as it is familiarly 
| called, are ‘all married throughitha.” 

Shellbraes, like most fishing villages, has a very 
| simple history. About the end of last century there 
| was only the nucleus of the present little town in 

existence—four or five cottages, occupied by the 
| salmon and white fishers of Lord Shellborough, and 
| the widow and family of an old sailor, who had been 
| coxswain to the celebrated Admiral Shellborough in 
| the time of the great naval wars. The first houses had 
been set down without any regard to order, and the 
others followed suite on a beautiful plateau overlook- 
ing the North Sea, just where the silvery Shell runs 
like a vein into the great world of water. There is 
an idea among the fisher-folk that people lived there 
long, long ago, because the footway that winds down 
the cliff from the upper village to the boat-shore 
passes behind an old ruin, where the antiquary of the 
parish, Doctor Bairnsfather, once found a heap of old 
shells, which he astonished the fishermen by cail- 
ing a kjokken midding ; and a very great man from 
London, while on a visit to the Earl of Shellborough, 
once dug up a stone coffin near the same spot, in 
which was found a lot of fine dust, an iron cross, and 
a human toe-nail! Beyond the ruin and towards 
the end of the plateau, high up from the sea, stands 
the little burial-ground of Shellbraes—the burial- 
place of the family who live at the castle; and the 
grave-yard is even more populous than the village 
itself, where, indeed, the history of the people may 
be read, and where may be seen the usual crowd of 
little green mounds that one always sees in a country 
burial-ground, most of them known only to those 
who knew the occupant when living in the flesh. 
The glory of that remote burial-place is the monu- 
ment erected to the memory of Admiral Lord Shell- 
borough. It has a grandiloquent inscription and a 
carved ship of war upon it, which have been admired 
by successive generations of fisher children. Then 
there is the headstone, green with moss and parasitic 
lichen, “ to the memory of Ralph Dawson, coxswain 
of his Majesty’s ship Agamemnon, who twice saved 
the life of Admiral Shellborough.”’ It had been 
‘erected as a testimony of respect and gratitudg” 
by the Admiral’s children. And there is also in that 
old churchyard a curiously-carved Runic cross, of 
which no man knows the story; and there are one or 
two stones, set up long ago, in memory of some of 
the rude forefathers of the hamlet. But, alas! the 
ravages of time have worn away the inscriptions, 
and all that is left is a representation of a grinning 
skull. One stone in that humble grave-yard deserves 
mention. It has been “erected in memory of Adam 
Flucker, the saviour of eleven lives from a watery 
grave ;” and there is a stone in remembrance of Ellen 
Cowie, wife of Gilbert Dawson, who, by the exercise 








of her daring during a storm, saved the lives of three 
Danish seamen, who were clinging to a sinking | 
vessel in despair. Every little mound in that golj. 
tary burial-place has a history, if there were any | 
who could interpret it. Even the old Runic cross, | 
which had been removed from the ruin, may have ap | 
eloquent history if it could only obtain a historian, 
The churchyard of Shellbraes is worthy of a visit, if | 
the reader can find it; there is only a hedge around 
it. The children of the village come every day to | 
play among the tombstones, and the sea stretches | 
afar off, and the waves sing a mournful requiem over 
the dead as they break gently on the pebbled shore | 
beneath ; and at night, as some of the old fishermen | 
stroll along the headland, the revolving light-from | 
a tall pillar fixed on a neighbouring island shimmers || 
around on the water, and comes and goes just like 
life itself—dawning faintly, then brightening up, and 
in the end fading away into utter gloom. 
It is not, however, with the dead that I have | 
business, but with the living. And the “living” of a 
fisher-town are a peculiar people, and the people | 
of all fishing towns are so much alike that they seem 
to be duplicated in each village. All fishing hamlets, 
too, seem much the same. In what do the fishers of | 
Newhaven on the Firth of Forth differ from those of || 
Nettuno at the mouth of the Tiber, except that in 
the Mediterranean they capture tunny, while in the 
Firth they trawl for turbot? Do we not see the 
women of Concarneau rushing about with their | 
baskets of sardines just in the same way as the fisher- 
lasses of Fisher-row with their creels full of garvies? 
It is true, the fisherwomen of Brittany patter about | 
in wooden shoes and drink wine, whilst those of | 
Fisher-row wear the shoes of nature and keep up | 
their hearts with a drop of Scottish whisky! But | 
their daily life is similar in every respect, their | 
round of yearly toil varied only by the changes 
of the seasons, is identical; their hopes and | 
fears may be expressed in a different language, they | 
may differ in their religion, but their superstitions 
are unchangingly the same. The bouncing Royan 
girls of Bayonne are just like the fisher-maids of 
Buckie. Portel near Boulogne is an exact duplicate | 
of Whitehills near Banff, and whether we wander on | 
the shores of Brittany, or visit the quaint fishing- || 
hamlets that stud the boundaries of the Moray Frith, | 
the milestones of fisher-life are identical, except that | 
with the Scotch life is a shade harder; the Scottish 
fishermen having no féte days. 
But I must return to Shellbraes, in order to record | 
the joys and sorrows of that quaint community, and | 
picture, as well as I am able, the slow growth of a 
fishing village. To record all the births, deaths, and 
marriages that have occurred at the Braes from the 
time when the place was a hamlet of a few cottages, | 
with very primitive inhabitants, would be tedious. 
I will just record that one of Ralph Dawson’s sons | 
married the daughter of John Flucker of Port | 
Buckie, a neighbouring town, and that the other son 
married the daughter of Peter Cowie of the same 
place. It was a town inhabited by a small popula- | 
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tion of fishers, two miles and a half to the east of 
Shellbraes. By the kindness of Lady Shellborough, 
cottages had been erected for the newly-married 
people, and as time wore on, sites for more cottages 
were granted, and more marriages took place; the 
daughters of the old salmon-fishers, against whom, 
however, as their fathers caught only red fish, there 
was a prejudice, were in titue married to sons of the 
same Cowie of Port Buckie, and so the hamlet 
gradually swelled into a vitlage, and his Lordship 
having an intelligent factor, who was not against 
building, the village in time became a small town of 
Fiuckers, Reids, Cowies, and Dawsons. The Cowies 
and the Dawsons occupied the Upper Town, as it is 
called, or as some prefer to call it, the Brae aboon the 
Shell, whilst the Reids and Fluckers held possession of 
the boat-shore, or, as it is called, the Brae at Shell- 
mouth. The industry of the village in these early 
days of its history was exceedingly limited. There 
was no curer at hand to transform the fresh herrings 
into kippers, or to send them abroad pickled in 
barrels; the trade was local and limited. The 
women carried the fish away inland and brought 
back farm produce in exchange, carrying laboriously 
great weights of fish and bringing back potatoes and 
oatmeal in their creels. But brighter days were in 
store for the Braes, days when, the population having 
increased, the industry became more sustained, and 
| all in the place were fully occupied, children shelling 
bait, women coming in with their creels and marlins 
laden with mussels, wives waiting at the boat-shore 
to receive the produce of the deep, and escort the 
gudeman home to his cheerful fireside, where the tea- 
kettle was singing, and the frying-pan ready for 
use. 

Two of the most noteworthy events in the annals 
of Shellbraes was the establishment of a church, and 
the starting of a public-house in the village. This 
latter event took place with the advent of the first 
curer who began business in the place; in fact, the 
publican was the ciurer’s brother-in-law, and as the 
eurer held his office in the public-house, he was a 
means of helping the commerce of his relative. For 
the first year or two the public-house was a great 
novelty, and Mr. McChange, the landlord, did a large 
business—whisky only costing threepence the gill in 
| those days. But there had been intemperance in 
Shellbraes before the advent of the public-house, for 
it is known that smuggling was successfully tried by 
one or two of the more daring fishermen, and a glass 
of excellent brandy or good hollands was a luxury 
which was not unknown to the men, and was parti- 
cipated in by their wives as well. Many of the fisher- 
men made the tavern a kind of office, in order to the 
transaction of business, and, when they had orders to 
give, used to send for their wives and tell them publicly 
what they had to say. In time, the grocer also took to 
selling whisky, and the wives obtained their revenge 
by sitting in the grocer’s back shop, and so the Braes 
for a year or two became very wicked, and the people 
only awoke to a knowledge of their drunkenness and 
debauchery, when a storm wrecked seven of their 

















boats and strewed the sea-beach with corpses of 
twenty-three of the best men of the Braes. One 
alone, and he had been a resolute abstainer, escaped ; 
he, of all who went out, came safe to land, bringing with 
him on his shoulder a boy who had gone out in the boat. 
This calamity sobered the people ; fora long time after | 
that storm there was very little whisky drank in 
Shellbraes. It is only fair to say, however, that some | 
of the people never tasted the “ hell-broth.”” Others, | 
again, could not let the whisky alone, much to the | 
profit of the publican, who, on being once asked by | 
the clergyman of the village how business was pro- | 
gressing, replied, thinking of course that the minis- | 
ter meant his own business, and not the business of | 
the town, “ Atweel, sir, there’s just real little do’in | 
ava, but whan the peer bodies hae a bit saxpence, I | 
get it.” The cadgers who bought the fish—that was | 
when the fishing at Shellbraes had become so import- 
ant as to attract cadgers—were largely to blame | 
for leading the fishermen into temptation. They | 
did their business of buying and selling at ‘‘ the 
public,” accompanied of course by the gill-stoup 
and the beer barrel; and when new boats were 
launched, they were christened at the public-house, 
where dancing and drinking were kept up for many 
hours in honour of the event. A fish feast was usu- 
ally held at such times, when fried skate and roasted 
cod, with partans and potatoes, were the chief dishes. | 
Successive parties danced at intervals, as only fishers 
can dance, and so long as the money lasted the merri- | 
ment was kept up. 

The Rev. Micah Fair, the minister of the church 
at the Braes,—he was called “the man in the black 
coat’”’ by his flock, fisher people having an antipathy 
to the word minister,—had, as might be expected, to | 
undergo much hard work in contending against the | 
publican, and it was not till the great “revival” || 
movement had agitated Shellbraes, as it agitated || 
other fishing towns in Scotland, that the minister ob- | 
tained a chance to stem the tide of drunkenness which || 
had began to flow again after the storm was forgotten. | 
He was a man of zeal, that first minister of Shell- 
braes ; he has been long in his grave, but the vil- 
lagers still remember how earnestly he pled with 
them to come and hear “the word.” He would take 
no denial: it was in vain that the old Scottish ex- 
cuse was urged, “I hae nae claes,” or “the bairns 
hae nae shoon.” The minister had always a ready 
answer to such objections, ‘‘The Lord never looks 
at yer claes, but if there’s holes in them, he’ll see 
all the better into your heart; so come along to 
the kirk.” By-and-bye, a good audience was got 
together, and the singing in the little church of the 
Braes was so fine that many came from a distance to 
hear it. The minister became a comforter to the 
widow and a friend to the afflicted. When a storm 
agitated the bosom of the water, he would be found 
with the women encouraging them to hope for the 
best, and if the boats were wildly tossing on the 
waves as they neared the shore, he was there to help 
and advise. Like the clergy of the French fishing 
villages, he took his part im all the feasts and cere- 
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monials of the fisher folk. The minister walked in 
all their little processions, helped his flock to make 
their bargains with the curers, and if I may say so, 
he was even more their guide in temporal than in 
spiritual matters. 

There is a fatherless child in nearly every house 
in the Braes, every one of these children being a sad 
memento of some storm that had conquered the 
fathers of the village while they were toiling on the 
deep sea. It had been resolved at the councils of the 
prudent men of the Braes that all the orphan chil- 
dren should be taken care of in the village; that no 
help should be accepted from the parish. This rule to 
maintain and comfort the orphans was made during 
the early progress of the village, and as the place grew 
in importance the good custom was kept up; moreover, 
a friendly society, with its annual procession, having 
been instituted, there was provided ‘a little fund for 
the widows, which was not a charity but a right; it 
yielded money for funeral expenses, and to get mourn- 
ing for the orphan children. The parish was never 
troubled on account of the orphans of the Braes ; nor 
was the parish church visited except by one or two of 
the Dawsons, whose forefathers had been granted a 
pew by theadmiral. Indeed, little communication was 
held with the inland village, which was the capital 
of the parish. The fishers of Shellbraes were a 
peculiar people, a race by themselves; and though 
not now so isolated as they once were, they still look 
with rather contemptuous feelings on the agricul- 
tural people of Shellborough. A lass of the fisher 
community, who had once upon a time been wooed 
and wed by a carpenter of the neighbouring village, 
was looked down upon as having dishonoured her 
caste; and a fisher lad who brought home an inland 
wife was sadly jeered by the people of the Braes, and 
the wife was treated for a long time ar a kind of 
pariah. People having occasion to visit the Braes, 
note the well-fed children, and feel astonished 
at the number, but all sea-side places seem to 
have a swarm of juveniles; and strange visitors to 
fishing villages see with wonder the groups of little 
natives, bright-eyed but breechless, who seem to live 
as much in the sea as on the land, and who rush 
about hither and thither, careless of observation, 
drinking in new life at every pore of their bodies. 
The fisher wives are kind to the orphan children and 
to the widows. I have often thought that the women 
of our Scottish fishing villages were as truly “sisters 
of the poor”’ as their sisters of the little Breton fishing 
hamlet, where that now great order of charity was 
instituted. 

With advancing years the trade of Shellbraes aug- 
mented, the population increased, and the village 
grew and grew till it became a town, and possessed a 
fleet of no less than forty-five boats with which to 
attack the herrings; and these, with the fifteen boats 
that gathered in from two or three neighbouring 
hamlets, made up a very busy season for the months of 
July and August. In these two months, also, the 
females from other places on the coast arrived to 
officiate as gutters, and one or two merchants came 








round in gigs to buy the first-cured fish. Cadgers, 
too, with their donkey-carts, came to obtain fresh 
herrings, in order to hawk them in the inland yil- 
lages, and about the same season came many travel. 
lers with specimens of those kinds of goods supposed 
to be useful to fisher people—all were on the alert at 
the herring season. The round of fisher life at the 


Braes never varied, year by year it was much the | 
In the winter and spring months some of the || 


same. 
men went a great distance to the cod fishing, as it 
was necessary to be away from home in order to 
obtain these fish; others of the men pursued the 
haddocks nearer the shore; some of the older 
fishers caught crabs and lobsters in ingenious cages 
and pots; while the women toiled among the bait, 
effected the sales, and administered the exchequer, as 
is usual in all fishing communities. 
part of the labour performed by the women of the 
Braes during the white fishing season is gathering 
bait ; and when the reader is told that each deep-sea 
boat carries six or eight lines, and that each line has 
not less than eight hundred hooks upon it, each hook 


having to be baited, it will be at once seen that bait- | 


gathering is a serious business. True, there are only 
twenty-two deep-sea boats at Shellbraes, each boat 
being owned by two or three men, so that the labour 
of bait-gathering is pretty well divided among the 
wives of the boat proprietors, who are, of course, 
assisted by their children; and even those of the 
tenderest years must be initiated into the mysteries 
of bait-gathering. 


The greatest event of the year at the Braes, is the | 
The men || 


launching of the boats for “‘ the herrin’.”’ 
use different boats for taking the white fish, and at 
the beginning and end of each herring season they 
launch and beach the boats. Preparations for the 
herring season go on very early in the year, and al- 
though a stranger arriving in the village might think 
it deserted, those who know it best know that its 
industry is then at its greatest development. Just pre- 
vious to the herring season, at one of my visits, nets 





The severest | 





were being woven in back yards by the women of || 
the community, and boilers were hissing full of boil- || 


ing cutch for dyeing purposes. The girls were em- 
ployed in darning the rents which had been made in 


the sails, and the young men were busy on the beach | 


patching and painting their boats. The lark, hover- 
ing over the adjacent ficlds of budding grain, was 


singing high in the heavens, and the sea was | 


painfully calm, all motion being apparently arrested | 


for a time; and although a busy hum emanated | 
from the village school, no one was visible in |; 
the little square of the village, and on that day | 


there was no one in the public-house. Some few of 
the men were away catching white fish at far-off 
fishing banks, while all who were at home were 
working in hidden places, preparing for the advent 
of the herring season. Here were a few dyeing nets, 



















another group weaving new stretches, and some || 
painting their bladders. This great industry was || 


general over the Braes, and the talk of the little 


groups was all on one subject, all had their minds | 
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centred on one idea— would the present year’s fishing 
turn out a lucky one? Some of the men who were 
well versed in fishery lore predicted that it would, as 
so many whales had been seen coming through the 
Pentland Frith, and it was always a fine herring 
season, they said, when the whales came soon. At 
this one or two of the young women pricked up 
their ears, because if the prediction was realised, they 
would be married women within three months of that 
day. 

« Hecting harvest” is the great event of the fisher- 
man’s year, not only at Shellbraes, but at every 
other fishing-town. It is the time for making money 
and for marrying. When the time approached for the 
appearance of the shoals, some of the elder men would 
walk out alone, morning after morning, along the cliffs, 
watching for the arrival of the herrings, which the 
people of the Braes, believing in that old myth as to 
the migration of the herring, which has been so fre- 
quently exploded, expected the shoal to come sailing 
into their bay in a great army direct from the icy 
seas of the far north. An intelligent fisherman who 
had tried to convince his fellows that the herring 
was a local fish that never left our own shores, was 
almost persecuted for his opinion. An occasional flight 
of sea-birds, an oily gleam upon the waters, the 
appearance of a shoal of ca’aing whales, and such 
occurrences, were the chief signs by which the 
advance of the ever-welcome herring was indicated. 
| The herring time lasted for about three months at 
Shellbraes: some of the men, indeed, kept at these 
fish for a longer season—they went to other curing- 
stations where they appeared earlier, and then pro- 





| ceeded to some where they came later than at the 
Braes, fishing at home in the interval. These were 
| the keen hands that rise up in every community, 


| bent on making money. It is interesting to note 
how rich some of the Shellbraes families became, and 
| how poor others were destined to remain. Preaching 
Cowie,* for instance, had been left fatherless at the 
early age of eight years, his father having been 
drowned in one of those awful storms of the north- 
| east coast, and his boat, with all its dearly-bought 
| fishing gear, lost; but, in spite of all the disadvan- 
| tages his son laboured under in consequence, he 
| became at length a comparatively rich man in the 
|| community of Shellbraes. Jean Cowie, his mother, 
Bull Cowie’s widow, had since her bereavement 
grown a business of her own. She travelled for many 
|| years to all the neighbouring towns, both with fresh 
|| and cured fish, and only gave up doing so when her 

well-doing son had become a curer, and when she 








* “Preaching Cowie” is, of course,a nick-name. The 
nick-name, or tee name, as it is usually called, is a neces- 
sity in all fisher villages, in consequence of the consan- 
|| guinity of the people through their numerous intermar- 
fiages. In some fisher towns there are not above five 
different surnames. Take the name of Pert for instance, 
which is common in a fishing town in the north-east coast 
of Scotland, the different members of that family are all 
designated by their added to, or tee names, as lang luggit 
Sandy Pert, lang leggit Sandy Pert, &c. Similar nick- 
Names are used in some of the smaller manufacturing 
towns as well, 








had herself, by means of her indomitable industry, 
become a comparatively wealthy woman. During 
the latter years of her life she was a rollicking self- 
possessed widow, with a great “gift of the gab.” 
She bought fresh haddocks by the hundred from the 
fishers, and smoked them yellow in old barrels with 
smouldering pinewood, then packing up the fish in 
creels and other baskets, she carried them by rail or 
cart to market, where she chaffered and bargained, 
and sold and exchanged, and laughed and joked, or 
wept, according to her humour, with all whom she 
met. But those who scanned her countenance in the 
early years of her widowhood could casily observe 
the deep furrows that had been worn by the tears in 
her face. There lay a perpetual sadness under Jean’s 
forced gaiety, even when she was in the busy market- 
place; and where, in the intervals of business, when 
she could gain a solitary place, she “smoked like 
mad” to stifle thought and tranquillise her feelings. 
No one who encountered widow Cowie, as she sallied 
forth to the nearer towns, would have fancied that in 
one fatal morning her boy son, her husband, and 
her father, had all been borne into her house ina 
melancholy procession, drowned! They had sailed | 
away the day before to a distant fishing-bank, and 
while returning home were overtaken by a sudden 
storm, which dashed their boat upon the rocks within || 
a few yards of the landing-place. There was great 
lamentation in the village over that calamity, for both | 
Bull Cowie and his wife’s father had been favourites 
in the Braes. Dancing Flucker, her father, had only 
a few days before he met his own death.saved the life 
of a little child who had fallen into thesea. Thus Jean 
was suddenly left a widow with four young children ; 
and when the first keenness of her grief had been 
somewhat deadened, she felt nerved to work as she had 
never worked before, for the sake of her young ones 
—his children. Jean scorned to ask assistance, or to 
go before “the board.” Na, na,” said the young 
widow, “ nane o’ my bairns ’ill ever hear it said that 
their mither was on the parish. I can work—I can | 
mak’ nets or gather mussels, an’ there’s a kind Provi- 
dence aboon us a’, an’ nane that hae hands needs to 
starve.” Like all her countrywomen, Jean Cowie 
had an abhorrence of receiving parochial relief, or 
“‘ going on the parish,” as the Scottish peasantry call 
it—even out-door relief is distasteful to them. And 
as to going into the poor-house, it is looked upon by 
some of the poorest of the poor as worse than death. 
Perhaps my readers would like to hear Jean’s story 
as told by herself to a young lady who was buying 
fish from her. It was as follows:—‘ What did ye 
say, mem, saxpence—saxpence? Saxpence for they 
éight bonnie haddies just new oot o’ the water, as 
clean and caller as yersel’, mem. Na, na, gang till 
yer flesher, and see what he'll gie for saxpence. They 
haddies, mem, cost me a clear white shillin’ oot o’ ma 
ain hand this mornin’, mem, without the word o’ a lee ; 
ay, mem, its true; but div ye ken what jist sic another 
creelfu’ o’ fish as this cost me aince no lang ago? I'll 
tell ye if ye dinna ken. It cost me a faither, a guid- 
man, an’ a son,—yes, a’ the three at aince were brocht 
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in till me, stark starin’ drooned corpses wi’ the saut 
sea faim rinnin’ frae their hair, and dreepin’ frae their 
claes. Fish ye see, mem, are no fish, they’re lives 0’ 
men, an’ yet ye wad offer me a saxpence for a’ they 
bonnie haddies; ye valey men’s lives but cheaply, you 
leddies. Ay, ablythe hale auld chap was my faither. 
My mither de’ed o’ the cholera. An’ wha in a’ the 
Braes had a lichter step or a merrier heart than my 
guidman ? He was nane o’ yer skulking men that dread 
the blast on the tumlin’ waves, and wad let their 
wives an’ their weans gang naked an’ hungry. Ay, 
he’s faced the angriest sea that ever was seen, an’ he 
could tak a dram or sing a sang wi’ the best; an’ as 
for dancin,’ he was the best dancer in the Braes; he 
was that. An’, oh, tae think, mem, o’ ma drooned 
laddie, ma bonnie laddie wi’ his hair like lint an’ his 
cheek like rosy appils, as braw an’ soople a son as 
ever helpit tae trim a sail or cast a net; he was ma 
auldest born, an’ the ane I loo’ed aboon them a’. 
Oh! weary day that brocht me sae mickle grief; the 
Lord only can tell hoo I lived throo it a’—a faither, 
a guidman, an’ a son, a’ drooned at aince, an’ a’ jist 
for sic a creelfu’ as Sandy Flucker’s boat fush in this 
mornin’. Its fine wather the day, say ye; ay "tweel 
is’t, an’ the sun nae doot gladdens your heart tho’ it 
vexes mine. It shines bricht an’ bonny 7’ the noo, 
but wha kens what it may be afore nicht? for it was 

jist a day like this that the three gae’d awa as happy 
|| an’ as licht o’ heart as the wee waves seem’d that 
lapp’d and kist the sides o’ ’on boat as she rocked at 
the shore, while I stood wi’ Jamie in my airms an’ 
Jenny at my feet, watchin’ them set oot, an’ wishin’ 
them gude speed. Ah, dinna tell me, for I ken hoo 
clear the sky was, wi’ no a cloud tae be seen on’t ava, 
an’ the sea wi’ jist a bit ripple on its breist that ca’ad 
the boat frae side tae side; but then a darkness cam 
an’ covered a’ the bonny blue lift, an’ the thunder, 
burstin ower oor hoose asI sat mendin’ my guidman’s 
claes, sent the needle richt intae my hand an’ wakened 
up Jamie in his creddle wi’ a skreich; an’ as the 
lichtnin’ flashed in at the window I thocht on my 
faither, an’ on ma laddie, an’ on ma guidman, an’ I 
prayed God help them an’ bring them safe hame; 
safe hame, ah! they never were tae be that, for the 
boat was already strugglin’ ’gainst the awfu’ waves 
that dash in at our coast-side, an’ tryin’ tae mak for 
the landin’ place; then wives, an’ men, an’ bairns ran 
fast, an’ gathered on the shore wi’ mony a prayer an’ 
cry for help. Wi’ Jamie in my airms, I ran as weel, 
an’, kneelin’ on the rough stanes, the wind lashin’ 
the water aboot me, an’ wi’ my bairn held ticht tae 
ma breist, I cried on Heaven tae save them; but, O! 
my leddy, I saw them whirled roon by the waves, an’ 
drooned afore ma vera een. Then what a fecht has 
been mine sin’ syne! sic loads tae carry, an’ sic weary 
roods tae tramp ; but there’s Ane aboon that keeps us 
a’ richt, an’ I’m thankfu’ for a’ the mercies I hae 
gotten. Thenk ye, mem; thenk ye, mem; but eh 
they’re cheap at tenpence. Gude day, mem.” 

As I have indicated, Jean prospered in her own 
way. In the early days of her widowhood, she was 
up with the lark, she washed for some of her neigh- 





bours, she gathered bait, she knitted nets, and nets 
in those days were made at home of home-spun twine, 
She also made and mended for the bairns. Mean. 
time her son became an apt scholar, being quick at 
arithmetic and apt at such learning as was taught by | 
Dominie Brewster in the school of Shellbraes, || 
When the boy reached the age of eleven, he went 
out in his uncle’s boat to the herring, and the season 
being a productive one, he earned no less than six || 
pounds as his share of the venture. At that time || 
most of the herring boats of Shellbraes were ma- || 
naged on the sharing system, or by “the deal,” ag || 
it was called. When quite a lad, John Cowie went || 
two voyages to the whale fishery, and again earned |! 
quite a large sum of money, as his mother said || 
everything he put his hand to was blessed. By-and- 
by he became the half proprietor of a herring boat, 
along with one of his cousins, and so, little by little, 
his prosperity increased till he became the owner of || 
no less than three fishing boats, after which he started || 
in business as a curer, and found his industry re- |) 
warded with still greater success. But it was the || 
bad fortune of some of the Shellbraes men never to || 
succeed in any of their undertakings. Some of the || 
fishermen could not make headway against the tide 
of misfortune that seemed always to overwkelm them, 
There was Shavie Flucker, when he went out to the 
herring, he was almost never fortunate in hitting on 
the shoal, his neighbours’ nets would come to the 
surface laden with fish, his would be empty: he had || 
sank them too deep, or else not deep enough to hit || 
the fish. One time, when he hit the shoal with great || 
precision, he made so large a capture that his nets 
sank to the bottom with the weight of the fish, and || 
so caused the loss of his whole drift. Another time, 
when his boat was laden with herrings to the gun- | 
wale, the brisk wind that had prevailed during the 
night freshened into a gale, and to save his life and 
bring home his boat, Shavie had to throw his her- 
rings overboard and make haste to get home. He 
attributed all his misfortunes to his bad luck, to the evil |, 
omens of the morning. A hare would have crossed his 
path, somebody whom he disliked would have saluted 
him on his way to the boat, he would have put his |; 
wrong foot first in going on board, some of Lord || 
Shellborough’s fishers would have asked him if he 
wanted any salmon, or the swine of some villager 
would be visible in the distance, or some other 
equally trivial circumstance would have oceurred to 
change his luck and so disturb his equanimity. 

As a general rule, the fisher people are grossly 
superstitious; they will do anything for luck: bury 
a living animal in the sand, or go through any kind 
of ceremony. Near the Braes the people burn an 
effigy once a year, “just for luck,” as their saying 
is, and more particularly to keep away the witches. 
This ceremony is locally known as the burning of || 
Clavie, and originated more than three hundred years 
ago in the burning of a supposed witch named Tibbie 
Clavers, which took place at Montrose, and was wit- 
nessed by some fishermen of Shellbraes. This rite |; 
is now accomplished by making up a fire composed 
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of tar and wood placed on the summit of a little 
mound of earth. The pile is set fire to at dusk amid 
a large concourse of the villagers, who usually as- 
semble for the purpose of witnessing the ceremony. 
So soon as the fire begins to blaze the people shout 
and make a great noise, dancing wildly roung the 
burning embers like so many evil genii. As the flame 
begins to burn less fiercely, they seize upon the 
burning wood, and, rushing madly about, flourish their 
torches on high as a warning to the witches to keep far 
away and not interfere with fishery affairs. The 
minister of the Braes battled with his flock in vain 
about their superstitious customs; when argument 
failed, he laughed, and ridicule being of no avail, 
he fulminated against their superstitions from the 
| pulpit. It was of no use. Not a man would go out to 
| gea on Old Christmas-day, in consequence of a belief 
that the catch would only be a one-eyed haddock ; 
ithad been often tried, said the men of the Braes, 
but it was just a tempting of Providence! In the 
days when there were no policemen in the village, 
the wise men used to find out thieves by the use of 
the Bible and key. It was thought that those letters 
which were pointed to by the corners of the key were 
the initials of the robber’s name, and some person 
was selected and punished simply because his name 
suited the initials! One is often puzzled whether to 
laugh at the fisher people or feel annoyed with their 
silliness in the matter of their beliefs. They will spit 
in their palm to bring luck. I saw a man do this 
one day; he had exhausted his credit at the public- 
house, but being wishful for a little whisky, he had 
ventured to the door, where spitting on both his 
hands and rubbing them on his cheek, he ventured 
into the shop, and the publican being absent, he un- 
fortunately obtained what he wanted from his wife. 
This good luck, of course, served the further to con- 
firm him in his idea. 

The older inhabitants of the Braes wondered 
sorely at all the changes they had seen; but they 
wondered at nothing so much as they did at the 
changing price of the fish. Peter Flucker (Gabbie) 
used to hold forth to his brethren on that particular 
subject :—“ Ay, lads, I ha’e seen the day when we 
selt oor haddies at half-a-croon the hunder, an’ noo 
ye’re gettin’ thirty shillin’. Gweed preserve us a’, 
whaur wil’t stop? An’ noo ye’re gettin’ for the herrin’ 
saxteen shillin’ the cran, an’ the skipper gets twal 
pound o’ boonty money. Megsty me! but it’s 
changed days at the Braes. I mind when the cadgers 
could buy a hunder herrin’ (a fisher’s hundred is 
144) for a saxpence; an’ noo the folk o’ the toon 
canna get them except at five a penny!” If old 
Gabbie had been still alive, his wonder would have 
been largely increased; he would at least have 
“cocked his lugs,” if he could have known that in 
London at last Christmas season half-a-guinea was 
considered a cheap price for a seven-pound cod-fish, 
which in the olden times, at Shellbraes, might have 
been bought by a cadger for ten farthings! The 
little branch of the Great North Railway, that has, 
chiefly through the representations of “that active 
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curer and general merchant, Mr. John Cowie,’’ been 
extended to the Braes, is working wonders in the 
way of civilisation, although some of the older fishers 
still think the steam-engine to be “a device of Satan,” 
to entrap souls. 

The festival time at Shellbraes, as in all other 
fishing towns, is the marriage season in October, 
especially when the boats have been lucky at the 
herring. Penny weddings, as they are called in 
Scotland, are still in vogue in most of the Scottish 
fishing towns. To English readers, it may be ex- 
plained that a penny wedding is a public wedding, to 
which all who choose to come are made welcome; 
but each of the guests is mulcted in a small payment 
towards the expenses of the marriage and the future 
house-keeping of the young folks. A wedding in a 
Scottish fishing village is much the same as a wed- 
ding in a fisher town of Brittany, except that in 
Scotland the tailor has no concern with the match, 
beyond, perhaps, making a portion of the bride- 
groom’s marriage clothes. It is fitting that my 
little narrative of fisher life should end with a wed- 
ding—the wedding of Jean Cowie’s daughter, one of 
the bonniest—ay, and one of the best—lasses in the 
Braes. Lizzie Cowie had been long wooed by 
Ralph Harrison (“‘ Lord” was his nickname), one of 
the most brave and thriving young fishermen of the 
village, who, at the time of his marriage, was pos- 
sessed of three boats of his own, and was besides third 
owner of a small schooner that traded for barrel-wood 
to Norway, and the skipper of which had been very 
fortunate in all his ventures. In fact, every enter- 
prise in which Lord took a share, at once became 
prosperous. He had unvarying good luck, as all 
the inhabitants of Shellbraes admitted, and, ac- 
cording to most, he deserved it. His sweetheart 
Lizzie was thought to be rather proud and “ up- 
settin’.”” She was never seen very much out of doors; 
but had for some years taken charge of her mother’s 
house, preferring to do the housework rather than 
the rough outside labour—and having tastes, as some 
of the old women said, rather above her position. 
Everybody about the Braes said Lizzie’s would be a 
grand wedding; but when the day came, great was 
the astonishment of the gossips to learn that the 
young couple were not to walk in procession to the 
minister’s house, as was the custom of the place, but 
that “the gentleman in the black coat” was to per- 
form the ceremony at the residence of the bride, 
“Such pride!’’ said one of the older women of the 
village. “Nae guid can come o’ sic upsettin’. 
What's Lizzie Cowie, I wad like tae ken? I was 
at her mither’s weddin’, an’ she gaed tae the minister's, 
as we hae a’ dune oorsels. Hech me, sic pride!” 

Lizzie wanted her wedding to be altogether pri- 
vate; but this her mother, who was more afraid of 
Mrs. Grundy than her daughter, would not permit. 
So the wedding, with the exception that the proces- 
sion was omitted, was held in the usual way. In the 
morning the bridegroom, accompanied by his bride and 
the best man, usually goes round to his friends and 
acquaintances to remind them that they have been 
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bidden to the wedding; and in most of the Scot- 
tish fisher villages there is a procession to the manse, 
where the happy pair are made thrice happy by the 
performance of the wedding ceremony. Lizzie Cowie 
would not walk to the manse ; and so the minister, to 
the astonishment of all the villagers, married her in her 
mother’s house, which, in consequence of the novelty, 
was crowded to inconvenience by the people of the 
Braes, who were, it is but just to remark, not very 
delicate in their criticism on account of the innova- 
tion, the bride’s very slippers coming in for a share 
of the general censure. The bride was dressed 
beautifully but simply in a white robe, and a blue 
ribbon bound her hair. Some of the “ wives” 
| would criticise, and would predict that Lizzie Cowie’s 
| pride would get a fall. “‘ Wha ever heard o’ a fisher’s 
daughter being married wi’ satin shoon on her feet ?” 
said the critics. ‘‘ Hech, sirs, but I mind weel eneuch 
that her granny was married _bare-fitted. It’s a 
| change o’ days now wi’ the Cowies.” 

The ceremony being concluded, the company ad- 
journed to a large curing-shed adjoining the house 
of the newly-married couple, where they sat down 
| to a plenteous dinner of broth, beef, fish, fowl, and 


———, 


| dumpling, which they washed down with copious 


| libations of porter, ale, or whisky. The supplies at 
Lizzie Cowie’s marriage had taken some days to col. 
| lect; they embraced half of an ox, two sheep, great 

quantities of biscuit, bread and short-bread, tea, 
| jams and preserves, and many gallons of whisky, so 
| that the eating and drinking was kept up with un. 
| flagging spirit; in fact, that is a point of honour on 
| such occasions, the best man, assisted by one or two 
of his friends, waiting on the company, and pressing 
all to eat and drink. Another banquet was held at 
the house of the bride’s mother, chiefly for the old 
folks; and at both houses dancing and singing were 
the order of the night. The first dance, on such 
occasions, is called the bride’s dance, and is known in 
some places as the “shamit reel;’’ it is danced by 
the bride and bridegroom, the best man and the best 
maid being vis-d-vis, and is supposed to be an effec. 
tual cure for the bride’s bashfulness, as it requires a 
good deal of fortitude to stand up and dance when 
so many people are looking on with critical eyes. 

We conclude with the wedding, which forms an 
appropriate termination to the ROUND oF FISHER 
LIFE. 
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Sprine, my swift reindeer, 
Over field, over hill; 

At my maiden’s tent 

You can have your fill 

Of the rich young moss, 

So tender and sweet, 

That will start to the touch 
Of your eager feet. 


The day is short 

And the way is long: 
The wilder dart thou, 
The brisker my song. 
We cannot rest here, 
Let us bravely go; 
The dread home is this 
Of the wolf our foe. 


See that eagle fly! 

How happy are they 
Who have wings to sweep 
Away, far away ! 

Behold that cloud! 

O would it were mine 

To bear me in haste 

To the maiden divine! 


Thou hast my heart, 

O maiden, ensnared! 

As a wild reindeer 

With a tame one is paired, 


So am I bovnd, 

O maiden, to thee; 

With a cataract’s strength 
Thou conquerest me. 


Since thee first I saw, 

By day.and by night 

A thousand thoughts 

Are my pang, my delight. 
And yet _but one thought 

Is my rapture, my moan, 
The thought, déep and warm, 
To call thee my own. 


Thou mayest hide 

In the huge rock’s shade, 
Or where the ‘pines 

Are grand arrayed ; 
From my love so true 
Thou canst not fly ; 

My love is my soul, 

And it cannot die. 


Spring, my swift reindeer, 
Over field, over hill; 

At my maiden’s tent 

You can have your fill 

Of the rich young moss, 

So tender and sweet, 

That will start to the touch 
Of your eager feet. 
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LA BELLE FRANCE. 
A GLIMPSE. 
By rue AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


Part II.—Normanpy. 


Once more we are at the same junction station— 

|| emall and quiet enough, after London or Paris rail- 
ways; though, no doubt, it forms a very important 
link of communication with the outside world to 
the inhabitants of this fair province of Normandy. 
I can imagine the perplexity of the quaint, sleepy, 
aid-world town—existing much as it is now, 
apparently, since the crusades—when the alarming 
demin de fer first burst into it; and along those 
pleasant slopes, yellow with colza, or green with 
pasture-land, or reddening. with growing hay— 
came snorting past the great bright beast, with 
white puffing breath and fiery eyes—the locomo- 
tive dragon which has been, not slain, but ridden 
and mastered, by a new Saint George. However, it 
has grown used to these marvels, the queer old town 
—which I do not intend to describe, nor even to name. 
Lét it remain in the reticent sanctity under which we 
hide all most pleasant things. 

Well, here we were once again—two British mo- 
nads—adrift in this strange land. But it had grown 
familiar now. Since we landed at this place, a certain 
number of days or weeks ago, there had come an 
interval, a hiatus—never to be put into print, but ever 

| zemembered—and therein we had gained much. We 
emerged from its deep peace to find ourselves— 
foreigners, certainly —I doubt if everthe British nature 
could wholly amalgamate with another race—but not 
strangers. With a brave spirit, we took our billet 
(the civil official again glancing at us, and putting 
ina perfectly unnecessary and humiliating “ ye-es’’), 
and ranged ourselves among the little crowd that 
waited for the Havre train. 

Acrowd, as unlike that of an English terminus as 
possible. In the first place, our liberty (that rare 
commodity in France, concerning which a Frenchinn- 
keeper once said to me, ‘‘ Madame, it is no matter; if we 
had it we should not know how to use it ”)—our liberty 
was completely taken from us. Likewise our lug- 
gage. Instead of following it, battling for it, snatch- 
ing it from stray porters, and having no rest till it 
was safely deposited in the van—we get it weighed, 
pay a few sous for it, receive a small scrap of paper— 
oa the production of which our right over it depends 
and then, lo! it is taken clear out of our hands; 
and we might as well grieve after it as after last 
week. It has vanished completely, and in another 
minute we ourselves are caught and penned up, 
always politely, but very securely, in a double com- 
partment, where first and second class are arranged 
separately, like superior and inferior animals—say, 

have to remain so till an official throws 
the doors open, announcing “le train.” 
- Ido not say this isa bad plan; for some things it 


is4 better plan than ours; it avoids all the noise and 





| confusion which make an English railway such a 
| horror to nervous and fidgety folk; but still, we are 
| English—we dislike having our freedom restricted ; 


above all, we dislike having to come about half an | 
hour before, and wait three quarters of an hour after, 
the time for & train. Which was late, of course; I 
think they always are in France. But nobody else | 
seemed to mind this at all; the good Normans re- 
mained patient, with or without seats, and chatted | 
together in! the most amiable and agréable way. I use | 
the words in their native signification, which is a | 
shade different from ours, and peculiarly applicable | 
to the French people, who seem to have the art of 
making life pass so much more smoothly than we do, | 
of oiling its creaking wheels, and stepping lightly 
over its réugh roads. Well, small blame to them; | 
rather the contrary. 

‘* Messieurs les voyageurs,’ as the French afiches 
gracefully translate our abrupt word, ‘‘ passengers,” 
were of all sorts and classes. A good many artisans 


—one of these, with a pale young wife hanging after | 
him, had that keen, dark, discontented look we had 
so often noticed among French owvriers : I could well | 
have conjured up over his thick, black hair, fierce 
eyes, and long moustache, the terrible bonnet rouge. | 


There were peasant women in short petticoats, sabots, 
and the picturesque cap into which the high Norman 
head-dress has gradually dwindled, so as to be seldom 
seen now-a-days. And there were several nuns, 
or, more likely, sisters of charity : common-looking, 
but fresh-faced and comfortable sort of women, fat 
and cheerful, and anything but interesting, except 
in their costume. 

Also, there was the other costume which meets one | 
everywhere in France, that of the priest or cur¢ : the 
shovel hat ; the round, black cape ; and the womanish 
black petticoat, with its long tail tucked up behind. 
Most of these priests looked like what we universally 
heard they were, in the provinces,—men chiefly 
taken out of the peasant ranks, having a warm feel- 
ing for, and a wide influence among, the class. from 
which they spring, but very imperfectly educated, 
and of little originality or grasp of mind. Not at all 
the ‘‘ravening wolves” that our anti-papal parsons 
would make them out to be; but kindly, silly, 
old sheep, whom only the warning bell round their 
necks could make distinguishable from the rest of the 
flock. Very good fellows, nevertheless, who would 
come and dine with you whenever you asked them, 
making no difference between Catholic or heretic; 
and, if you wanted it, would give you a dinner, too, 
out of their humble store; for they are mostly as 
poor as Scotch ministers, and have as needy parishes, 
to which many of them devote themselves fajthfully 
during their long, wifeless, childless lives. In one smal! 
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village churchyard I remember stopping to look at 
the monument of the last curé, who, it said, had been 
priest of the parish, universally beloved, for “ gua- 
rante-huit ans.” Only fancy a man gifted with any 
brains, any human passions, leading such a life, in 
this remote corner, for nearly half a century! Truly, 
whatever the Reverend Boanerges Hate-the-Pope, 
or poor frightened Mrs. Anti-Ritual, may say, I 
believe that, putting theology aside, there are worse 
people here and there in the world than these 
French curés. 

They, the nuns, and the working-people, were all 
together in the second-class pen ; the first contained 
a sprinkling of the uncostumed “ higher orders,” who 
dress the same, and look pretty much the same, all 
the world over. But in them we noticed little of the 
fine Norman face which had struck us so much in 
the common people. Scarcely in the women, who 
grow prematurely old and coarse, but in the men it 
was very remarkable—the clear, blue eye, aquiline 
nose, and classical-shaped mouth. They were tall, 
too, and well made; indeed, both as to features and 
figure, many of the herdsmen and farm-labourers 
hereabout reminded ts strongly of some of the old 
knights lying with their legs crossed in our English 
cathedrals; nay, the very coachman who drove us 
hither to-day might have stood, just as he was, about 
six feet three, fresh featured, high nosed, large handed, 
with the most gigantic sabots imaginable, for a model 
of our William the Conqueror. 

That great hero, though we hardly recognised him 
as Guillaume le Conquérant, is a notable person in these 
parts; and we were bound to-day to his burial-place, 
Caen. It was with a queer feeling of being, some- 
how, back into the middle ages, with the past running 
continually in and out of the present, that we heard 
at last le train, and struggled in somehow, trusting 
our bayage to fate and a benign Imperial Govern- 
ment, and were whirled through this fair country, 
that lay brightening under the first really hot day of 
spring. Quite English country, familiar and sweet, 
while in the time-table and at the small stations we 
found names belonging to the day of lesson-learning— 
Evreux, Falaise, Bayeux, and sc on; places which 
hitherto had for us no existence, save in Pinnock, 
and now we were really nearing them. 

“Caen !”” — unmistakeably Caen. And with a 
vague doubt of the infallibility of government, we 
darted out and began the truly Anglican search after 
luggage, of which, like most foreign travellers, we 
now wished one half was at the bottom of the sea. 
In vain did more experienced wisdom insist that it 
was “only French ways,” and would be sure to 
come right. I could not be comforted; the dagage 
was nowhere. At last a vociferous omnibus-man, 
finding out whither we were going, hauled us into 
his vehicle, snatched the crumpled scrap which was 
our only safeguard as to property, and vanished. 
How shall I describe the scene which followed !—the 
dreadful ten, twenty, nay, I believeit wasthirty minutes 
during which we sat broiling, in company with six 
Caennois—two of them very fat—who seemed to take 





it quite easily!—the mixture of wrath, despair, and 
total helplessness with which we regarded everything 
French meanwhile—and the thrill of retarning peacg 
which came when we saw the man reappear, smiling— 
they always smile in France—with a sheaf of billets in 
his hand, and our luggage all safe! And now I aver, 
honestly, that I think, in this and some. other disci. || 
plines, a benign Imperial Government is in the 
right of it. We know what we are—we English—at 
Euston, Paddington, or London Bridge; but only 
imagine a crowd of Frenchmen and Frenchwomen 
clamouring for their dagage! Babel would be let 
loose, and Chaos come again. 

Cae is better known to English people than most 
French provincial towns, from there being here a 
Lycée where education for boys is both good and 
cheap, costing, I believe, not more than £30 a year, 
Consequently many poor gentlemen and gentlewomen 
with large families go there temporarily to reside, and | 
make quite a little colony of Britons in this pleasant, | 
healthful place, which has nothing very notable 
about it except its churches. These, especially the 
Abbaye auz Hommes and Abbaye aux Dames, built re- | 
spectively by William the Conqueror and his queen | 
in atonement for their having married within the | 
prohibited degrees, we had been strictly charged to 
see. But at present our thoughts were engrossed in 
arriving safely at an inn — any inn, anywhere, 
being an alarming place to the feminine mind. As 
we rolled down the narrow Rue St. Jean under the 
archway which led to the courtyard of this one 
—where the entrance-hall, the salle-d-manger, tho 
kitchen, and the stables, seemed all to be side by side | 
—we felt that we were now really in France. No | 
more of those insultingly polite replies to our poor 
French in the worst of English. ‘ Put that down!” 
energetically said to two big Normans, who would insist 
on carrying a very small portmanteau between them, 
elicited only a broad stare. No, nobody understood 
English here. We must ‘do or die.” 

We did do: and we did not die. We shall always 
recall kindly that little Caen hétel. Of course it had 
its defects. To British feet, a wide expanse of polished 
flooring, slippery as glass, on which one has to walk 
like a cat in pattens, is not agreeable at first. Also one 
prefers washing out of something bigger than a cream- 
jug and a pudding-basin; and when, to the amaze- 
ment of the femme-de-chambre, we order a fire—which 
consists of two logs of rather green wood laid across 
two bars of iron on the open hearth—the result does 
not quite satisfy a shivering Briton. Still, let us be 
cheerful—and French—for the nonce. So we make 
the best of everything, and go down to our first table || 
a’ héte a la Francaise. 

The salle-d-manger is a large, square room, with 
glass doors—not windows merely, but doors opening 
on to the street. It is furnished with a horse-shoe | 
table and plenty of mirrors. Everywhere, we noticed, 
whatever else may be deficient, one is sure to find in | 
French hotels abundance of mirrors and ormolu | 
clocks. At first the room is empty; but gradually | 
come dropping in about a dozen Frenchmen. Not | 
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| that they look like it: you might take them | of France, miles away from any familiar face or 
| for stout, respectable, Yorkshire squires, or Manches- | tongue, and to see all things going on around us, 
| ter manufacturers. Few are bearded, none cigar- | ripple after ripple succeeding one another on this 
| scented ; indeed, here I beg to mention that in all my | light surface life, which we watched, amused as chil- 
| wanderings through France I was never once annoyed | dren almost, but of the inner depths of which we 
| by smoking, which appeared much less general than | knew absolutely nothing. 
jn England. Presently more guests appear—ladies First, we came to what we supposed the market- 
also, who hang up their bonnets on the pegs behind, | square—a wide, open space, with a church in the 
and take their places unconcernedly at the table, as | centre. Outside the railing was a quaint little group | 
if it were their established custom. A few seem to | —a blind fiddler, fiddling away behind two lighted 
know one another, and begin conversation ; but | candles, which burnt steadily though dimly in the 
mostly the table is very quiet, and everybody’s atten- | still air. On either side of him sat a man and woman, | 
tion seems concentrated on the business of dinner. singing in concert some interminable ballad, quite 
Aword here on these French dinners. I own, at | composedly and contentedly, though nobody noticed | 
first, they were a deep mystery. What could be the | them or gave them anything. Outside, the architec- 
use of taking twelve different mouthfuls of twelve | ture of the church looked magnificent in the warm 
successive dishes? "Why on earth could not one eat | sunset glow; inside, it was dark and desolate, except 
the meat and potatoes together, instead of gazing | for three black figures kneeling before the high 
hungrily at a small fragment of réti sitting for- | altar, and an old woman who came clattering up 
Jorn on the middle of one’s plate, to be followed at | thither in her sabots. We went out again, and took 
long intervals by a bite of fried potatoes and two | our way through the cheerful evening streets, where 
tea-spoonfuls of sorrel or spinach? It seemed such | the people stood chatting at their shop-doors, or began 
an awful waste of time and appetite. I will not deny, | to stroll about in twos and threes. 
there have been moments when a good slice of roast | We wished to find out the Abbaye aux Hommes, 
beef and two honest potatoes, or even a substantial | now the church of St. Etienne, where the Conqueror 
piece of bread and cheese and a glass of milk, and | lies buried, and many a question we had to ask, to 
then to rise at once, one’s dinnerdone, would have been | which we invariably got the fullest and civilest 
astate of things quite paradisiacal. But shortly there | answers. And here I must candidly confess, that one of 
gtew to be a certain charm in these lengthy meals— | the pleasantest things in /a belle France, is the exceed- 
these multifarious, varied, delicately-cooked dishes— | ing politeness of what we call the “lower orders.” 
in which one was always wondering what was to | Peasants, shop-keepers, domestic servants—you never 
come next, and what it was made of when it did | open your lips to them without being quite sure of a 
come. The domestic and culinary spirit began to | courteous reply. It costs nothing—cynics may say 
| have secret admiration for the way in which French | it means nothing; but, undoubtedly, it is agreeable 
cooks contrive to make something out of nothing—to | at the time. For instance, I am accustomed to be on 
| evolve the tastiest of dishes out of the most ordinary | excellent terms with my friends’ servants—especially 
| materials; also for a certain refinement of feeding, | their gardeners. I could name half a dozen in Eng- 
|| very pleasant in its way. There were no greasy nasti- | land and Scotland, whom I regard as personal friends, 
nesses of stews; no gigantic, ill-cooked joints; no | and consider an hour spent in their company both 
| swilling, during dinner and after, of heavy ale and | agreeable and instructive. But I call to mind a certain 
| porter, or well-brandied wines. Undoubtedly, as a | Norman jardinier, whose first bow of salutation from 
| nation, our neighbours are more temperate than we ; the cabbage-bed, his “Pardon, Madame,’ as he 
jin eating probably, most decidedly in drinking. | proceeded to correct wrong information concerning 
| While a Briton luxuriates in rich meat dinners, | cider-apples, and his general style of conversation 
} strong ales, and “heady” wines, a Frenchman lives | and deportment, were of a kind which inclined one 
| upon dainty dishes, chiefly composed of vegetables, | to doubt whether one was talking to “Jean,” or 
and drinks the lightest of vin ordinaire. Of course, | “ Louis,” or to some ancient knight about whom 
tither follows his own way of living, and thinks it | lingered all the courtesies of chivalry. Now, I know 
| the best way ; still, on comparing the two, one feels | my friends Duncan or Thomas to be first-rate gar- 
\srongly inclined to believe that the chances of a | deners and excellent men, and, as I say, I like their 
healthy, enjoyable existence, blessed with a clear | company exceedingly: nor would I alter, if I could, 
head and a sound stomach, are rather in favour of | anything about them, their grave, respectful beha- 
monsieur. viour, and honest countenances, lighting up with a de- 
To return to our Caen tadle-d’héte, where our land- | mure satisfaction when we sympathise on the subject 
| ord always gave us admirable dinners, and presided | of a particular flower. Still, I can also admire the 
| tthem himself in a style of equal-handed justice | charming politeness of my French friends of similar 
| Mite inimitable. At the conclusion everybody rose, | rank. And I think it would not be the worse for either 
|teumed hats or bonnets, and silently disappeared. | Duncan or Thomas if they were to bring up their 
j We too went out, in the soft April twilight, to make | children in the doctrine that a little “manners ”—- 
pour first investigation of a real provincial French | that is, a pleasant smile and kindly word to all 
‘own. Well, “Murray” describes it: I need not. | comers—do neither a pocr man nor a rich man any” 
It was a queer enough feeling to be here in the heart harm. . 
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But at this rate of proceeding I shall never quit 
Caen and its inhabitants, in whom we begun to take 
a lively interest, and of whom—though we did not 
know a soul—we have carried away several mute, 
mental photographs, vivid as life. There was an old 
lady and gentleman in an ancient phaeton, which 
stopped beside us, as we sat under some chestnut- 
trees in front of the Lycée: he got out, and she sat 
waiting, reins in hand, for a quarter of an hour or so, 
looking meditatively out over her pony’s ears. How 
we speculated about her !—what sort of life she led at 
home—I beg pardon, chez elle; whether she had 
children and grandchildren—and if this old French 
couple were as cosy together as some elderly English 
couples we had known; — which facts we shal 
never elucidate in this world. Then there was 
another old man, a very poor-looking, shabby old 
fellow, who, on being asked if the Musée was open, 
answered with the sweetest politeness, walked with 
us to the door, and took much vain trouble to get us 
admitted there, finally bidding us a regretful adieu, 
and lifting his greasy hat with an air worthy of 
poor old Beau Brummel, who died in a lunatic 
asylum in this very town of Caen. And there was 
a young man—a sort of verger in the Church of St. 
Etienne—who, in our several visits there, showed us 
the civilest attentions ; even politely looking another 
way when he found us eating biscuits in the sacristy, 
and showing us, confidentially, all the decorations 
in preparation for the approaching Mois de Marie. 
Which decorations he evidently thought very splendid, 
and we would not wound his feelings by hinting that 
these calico draperies and paper roses contrasted 
strangely with the sombre-vaulted arches of one of 
the finest churches in France. 

But our most curious glimpse of Caen life was a 
wedding. Once, entering the Church of St. Pierre, 
which we did about three times a day, we saw, in 
front of the high altar, a group, evidently intending 
to be married. They seefhed of the dourgeois class, but 
highly respectable: the bride’s dress of black silk, 
witk a Lyons shawl, and a white bonnet, was tasteful 
ang good—so was the bridesmaid’s; but neither of 
the young women were at all pretty. However, 
they both lookec gentle, good, and in earnest. For 
the bridegroom, and two young men who accompanied 
him, three more ill-looking young fellows I have not 
often seen. During the service, which was conducted 
by one priest and a boy, and seemed much like the 
ordinary celebration of the mass, with its mutterings, 
bowings, and so on, these men conducted themselves 
in a fashion so irreverent as to be scarcely decent. 
The two groomsmen kept on playing tricks with a 
long piece of embroidered stuff, something like a 
hearthrug, which it seemed part of the ceremony to 
hold over the heads of the young couple, dropping it 
down on the bride’s dainty bonnet, and ruffling the 
bridegroom’s perfectly arranged hair, till he turned 
round quite crossly, and then laughed outright. All 
this while, the plain little bride, whom he scarcely 
glanced at, knelt meekly. by his side, then—the cere- 
mony over—rose and took his arm—tied to him for 





life. Poor thing! The bridesmaid looked at her, | 
and cried a little—the only person who scemed || 
affected at all. It was an ugly side of French social | 
life; and we went out of the church both sad and | 
angry. 
Outside we met the priest, who had hastily put off 
his magnificent lace—oh! what a flounce for a dinner | 
dress it would have made !—and in shovel hat and 
cassock appeared a pleasant gentleman enough, | 
Really a gentleman, as was shown by the way in || 
which he stopped to speak to a poor woman with two 
children, and stooping down, kissed the little ones go || 
kindly, that we forgave him on the spot for all his 
necessary mummeries within the church. Possibly, || 
he wished to follow in the steps of the late curé of | 
St. Pierre, who had died three years before, and | 
whose monument bore two inscriptions—one jg | 
French, telling simply the story of his long and | 
virtuous life; the other in Latin, setting forth how, || 
in reward of this, it had pleased his Holiness the | 
Pope to command free exit out of purgatory for the | 
soul of M. de Montargis. Strange mixture of sense | 
and nonsense! which struck us continually in this | 
Catholic church—the church of a whole nation—nay, 
of nations: so noble in many of its acts, yet in its 
beliefs so puerile, that one wonders how anybody but | 
children can be got to credit them for a moment. 
This was exemplified to us in the Abbaye aug | 
Dames, where we went with a vague notion that 
there, being the eve of May-day, we should find, 
something interesting going on concerning the! 
Virgin Mary. And sure enough we found, decking 
her altar, the sweetest faced, elderly nun !—evidently | 
one of the Dames, the sisterhood established by Queen 
Matilda, which now has settled into a convent of | 
forty nuns, who devote themselves to the manage | 
ment of the Hotel Dieu, or public hospital. She had || 
come laden with white flowers, either in nosegays or 
pots, and a mass of evergreens, for the adornment of | 
this altar, upon which sat a plaster Mary, about | 
eighteen inches high; such a figure as an Italian 
image-boy would sell for about half-a-crown. In | 
lifting it down, a piece of the plaster fell off. “AA, || 
c'est cassée—e’est cassée !’’ cried the poor nun, in de- || 
spair. “ Et c'est jolie—si jolie, n'est ce pas?” added | 
she, turning appealingly to me for sympathy—not || 
in vain. Indeed, I grieve to confess, that but for || 
sterner authority, this recalcitrant Protestant would 
have bought ever so many white azaleas and ten- 
week stocks, in order to make pretty again that 
broken Virgin and console the gentle old nun. But 
she did not lament long; for a young priest came to 
the rescue, and carried off the figure into the sacristy 
to mend it—successfully I believe, for next morning 
I saw my Virgin again—“ your Virgin Mary!” as she 
was henceforth satirically termed by staunch Pres- 
byterianism—sitting uninjured in a very bower of 
white blossoms—no doubt to be worshipped ad- 
miringly by the whole of Caen, during this month 
of May, especially consecrated to her. 
Strange it is to think, what puerile follies, what 
heathen ceremonials, have grown into this worship 
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|of Mary! If she, the holy maiden of David’s line, 
| the carpenter’s wife of Nazareth, the deeply suffer- 
ing, righteous mother of the Lord Jesus—if she could 
look down, not as queen of heaven, but as mortal 
woman, whose spirit has long gone into peace, to the 
abode of “those just souls and true,” who await the 
final resurrection—how would she feel? Thinking 
of her thus—any woman would—I scout the Pres- 
byterian iconoclast, and keep a tender corner in my 
|| heart still for “ my Virgin Mary.” 
| We were that day leaving Caen, having gone over 
\| the town till we had become quite familiar with its 
| churches and streets, its innocent shops, and its curious 
|| old houses, where no doubt dwelt many an old Caen 
| family, about whom we used to speculate amusingly 
| as we peeped through the great gates into their court- 
"yards, or their antique gardens full of flowery shrubs, 
| and adorned with that queer flashing crystal ball 
which the French seem to think such a becoming part 
|| ofhorticultural embellishment. Also, we had driven 
|| game miles without the town, seen the stone-quarries, 
|| and looked over the uninteresting levels of land, 
\| brightened only by great patches of yellow; acresupon 
\| acres of the colza plant, whence is produced the colza 
|| gil. And we had investigated the broad, smooth, rather 
| dull river, the Orne, with its handsome quays; besides 
|| being especially amused by its boat of blanchisseuses, 
|| where amidst much chattering and laughing, the 
|| garments of the whole town are rinsed, in a most 
|| dangerous manner, in the open current of the stream. 
|| Finally, we had wandered to the Caen race-course, 
| where were building all sorts of booths in preparation 
| for the yearly fair, which convinced us that giants 
| and dwarfs, two-headed lambs, and extraordinarily fat 
| babies, nay, even a French edition of Cheap Jack and 
his wares, were as popular with our neighbours as 
| with ourselves. 
In short there was little more to be seen during the 
|| three hours that yet remained to us, so we wandered 
|| from the door of the Abbaye aux Dames into that of 
| the Hotel Dieu, the hospital of the sisterhood. Here 
|| asmall boy—whom I had noticed as being so attentive 
| to his prayers in the church, that I asked if he meant 
| to be a priest, at which he shook his pretty head with 
a gentle “Je ne sais—je ne sais rien,’’—came up to 
| us, and asked if he should take us to “‘/es seurs.’’ So 
with great pride he introduced us to one of them, 
| sitting as portress of the convent, and she consigned 
| us to a sort of lay-sister or servant there, a pleasant- 
looking, intelligent woman, who showed us every- 
| thing without much talking. 
| Asad sight it was—all hospitals are—yet this had 
, less sadness than most. All was in such exquisite 
, ander; white, clean, airy, quiet; the windows looking 
out on a park green and lovely as that of any palace, 
where the May sunshine fell, and the new budded 
trees rustled merrily, as if sickness and death were 
wiknown in the world. We had hesitations, but our 
, conductress had none, either in the men or women’s 
| wards; she took us right through them all, we trying 
| neither to look at nor be seen by those sad sickly faces 
om the pillows, who were being made “ comfort- 
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able,” after the weary night. The dames, we heard, 
watch them sedulously night and day; one dame, 
sixty years old, had been up all last night, and for 
fourteen nights before that. The whole hospital 
is under the care of these ladies, most of whom are of 
good birth, and bring to the establishment their 
dot, whatever it may amount to. 

I asked our guide if she knew anything of another 
establishment, the Petites Seurs des Pauvres, of which 
Ihad heard much. It was begun about ten years 
ago by one Jeanne Juzan, a servant-maid of 
Brittany, and it now numbers a hundred and one 
maisons, and maintains from its funds sixteen hundred 
seurs. These are paid a small yearly sum, about 
sixteen pounds altogether, and on that they have to 
live entirely, feed and clothe themselves, without the 
slightest appeal to charity. ‘In truth,” said my 
informant, “it is sometimes quite painful when one 
of the petites seurs will walk over to me, miles across 
the country, to ask alms for some poor patient she is 
tending, but as for herself, Iam not allowed to give 
her anything but a cupof water. How they contrive | 
to live is a marvel, but they do live, on their sixteen. || 
pounds a year, and can help others likewise.” \} 

Their head maison in this district is at Caen, so the: || 
woman knew all about them, and spoke very highly | 
of them. ‘“ But,” she said, “the petites seurs axe- || 
different from our dames. They are free to go and 
come, they seea great dealof the world. But for our 
dames it is toute autre chose—quite another thing. 
When once they enter here, elles ne sortent plus.” 

After that we went into the children’s portion of || 
the hospital, a cheerful room, where several small 
patients were gradually recovering and beginning to 
play about ; — and ope—well, its pinched, yellow, 
suffering little face would be very still and sweet, 
I think, in an hour or two more. A nun, with a 
kind, sad face, almost motherly, sat watching it | 
until the end. Then we crossed a field where | 
splendid cows were feeding, to the Labyrinthe, a 
green knoll planted with shrubs, looking over miles || 
of country. Close by was the kitchen garden, where | 
an elderly nun was walking in the sun; and another | 
garden, quite green, without a single head-stone, only || 
the cross over the entrance gate, where, the attendant | 
showed us, another nameless hillock had a week ago || 
been made. All was so fresh, so smiling, so lovely, the: || 
sweetest place to live in, or to die in; yet at every step: | 
I seemed to hear the words, “ Elles ne sortent plus.” 

Alas! a similar knell rings through many a human: | 
life. Fate continually shuts upon us some door which: 
is never opened more. But to shut it of one’s owm 
accord, to enter voluntarily a threshold which one knew 
one should never cross again except into the house || 
appointed for all living, would be a horrible thing. 
Better all the chances and changes, the struggles and 
weariness, of an existence—in the world, but not of it— || 
whereof the sweets are plain to be seen, and easy to 
be acknowledged, while the bitternesses lie between | 
ourselves and God—far better all this, than the total | 
stagnation, the maddening imprisonment, of a haven 
of rest of which the motto was “ Elles ne sortent plus.” | 
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We bade adieu to Caen—sweet pleasant town, 
which for us will always seem to lie in the sunshine 
in which we left it, and took our billets de voyage for 
Rouen from a very courteous and elegant young lady 
appointed to that task. Very much it amazed us to 
see continually on French railways these female 
officials, down to signalwomen and pointswomen, 
who at country stations stood flag in hand, solemnly 


| attentive to duty, and perhaps doing it as well as 


most men. Undoubtedly French women, of all 


| classes, have in one thing far more common sense 


than ours—they know how to work, and they are not 
ashamed to do it. They do not fold their hands in 


| genteel dependence upon fathers, brothers, and hus- 
| bands—they help them whenever they can. Nor 
| does society consider such help a disgrace to either 


side. Madame the wife of the doutiguier continually 


| presides in her shop in the most energetic, accurate, 


and withal lady-like manner; and I have known 
refined and educated gentlewomen who managed, 
and managed admirably, the whole accounts of both 
family and farm, nor thought themselves lowered by 
such an occupation. In this, too, we might take a 
leaf out of our neighbours’ book with considerable 
advantage. _ 

A long, sunshiny, shut-up day in a railway-carriage 
is rather an alarming prospect, unless one is certain 
of one’s fellow-passengers, or has the advantage of 
having none. We glanced anxiously at ours—an 
elderly military-looking gentleman and two youths, 
who probably belonged to the Lycée at Caen. It was 
eleven o’clock, the universal hour for déjeiner, so the 
three proceeded to regale themselves in the temperate 
French fashion upon a roll of dry bread a-piece, and 


|| then began to chat, and joke, and play together in the 


most lively way. And here we could not help noticing 
—wh:at indeed struck us wherever we went in France 
—the extremely free relations that exist between 
pareats and children. In Eagland, ar.d especially in 
Scotland, however deep and tender the love, there is 
always a certain distance kept up. Now these lads 
played tricks with their father that would have made 


| a British parent’s hair stand on end with horror, 
fondling over him the while with a kind of rough 
| caressing that was queer, certainly, to us undemon- 
| strative islanders; yet he seemed to like it and to 
| be used to it. This was perhaps an exceptional case ; 
| they might have been the spoilt children of his old 


age: but among all French children we noticed 
towards their elders, both in speech and manner, a 
sweet, frank liberty which never degenerated into 


| license. Throughout France “the nursery” is only 
| a room for the babies; as soon as the little folk can 
| toddle about or wield a knife and fork, they are 
admitted freely both to the salon and the salle-d- 
| manger, and share the occupations and amusements 
| of the family in a manner that with us is quite 


unknown. Possibly, with some natures, this may 


| have its disadvantages—making them men and wo- 
| men too soon; but it certainly makes them little 


gentlemen and gentlewomen, and it saves them 
entirely from that mixture of shyness and under- 





bredness which is sometimes seen, for a time, in very 
good and sweet children who have been kept con. 
tinually in their nurseries, and accustomed to aggo. 
ciate chiefly with servants. 

For instance, when our Caen fellow-travellers left 
us, they were succeeded by a carriageful of children 
rather rough-looking boys, and a big gauche girl—in 
charge of an elderly person, who might be a Jonne, an 
aunt, ora grandmother. We soon discovered that she 
was the latter, and that these were four orphans of 
whom she had the bringing-up—rather a heavy 
handful for one so well advanced in years. The 
lads, excited by their journey, were just a little noisy; 
but their fun never once degenerated in naughtiness, 
and a grave shake of the head, or a gentle, “ Soye, 
sage, mes petits,” was the utmost reproof they ever 
obtained, or deserved. Certainly they chattered in- 
cessantly, and amused themselves in the most inde. 
pendent way, perfectly at their ease both as regarded | 
their grandmother and us: but the heaviest sin they | 
committed was a very venial one—namely, writing | 
on their slates and passing round to one another 
certain written comments on ces Anglais ; which, after 
having discovered that French was not an unknown 
tongue to us, they—children as they were—were too 
polite to make in the vernacular. 

After they left us—leaping out into the arms of a 
Norman peasant and peasant woman, who suddenly 
came from a farm close by the station, and who 
greeted them with an eagerness of affection quite 
charming to see—the little people still did not forget, 
as the train moved off, to watch for the passing of our 
carriage, and lift their caps to us in a farewell saluta- 
tion, as “ sage”’ as the good grandmother could pos- 
sibly have desired. Indeed, we should rather have 
missed their company, had we not been just then 
passing into a country that was really interesting— 
the forest-country between Bourgtheroudeand Rouen. 

For many miles that line of railway skirts two 
enormous forests—the Forét de la Londe and the 
Forét de Rouvray; in the latter of which William 
the Conqueror is said to have been hunting when he 
heard of the death of Edward the Confessor and the 
seizure of the English crown by Harold. It is a very 
wild forest still, and appeared to us almost entirely 
uninhabited. Sometimes for miles we sped along 
between two sloping uplands of underwood, with not 
even a cart-track or footpath visible, and occasionally 
we saw glades desolate and lovely as those in the 
New Forest of Hampshire. But the days of wild 
beasts are past, and probably there are neither bears 
nor wolves to be hunted, though I cannot say for 
certain. Once, in Normandy, we really did hear of 
a wolf—a she-wolf and her cubs, being seen in 4 
wood not many miles off; but as it was from the lips 
of imaginative childhood, we do not wish to vouch too 
strongly for the fact. Still, that in very hard winters | 
wolves do come down from the mountains and deso- | 
late the farms, is undeniable. 

At Elbceuf we crossed the Seine, now grown into 
a fine broad river with magnificent banks—great chalk | 
cliffs, broken into all sorts of curious shapes, called 
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Ss Rochers d’Oxival. While waiting at the station, in 
the way that French trains seem to have a trick of 
doing, just for amusement,—we had a fine view of 
these rocks, dyed in faint colours by the sinking sun. 
| and all the way to Rouen the Seine, winding in and 
rs was a beautiful bright object. We were grieved 
les lose sight of it, and creep into civilisation through 
| an array of bricks and mortar, ominously reminding 
| us of Manchester or Birmingham. 
I suppose I had unconsciously connected Rouen 
| with medizeval romance, Joanof Arc,and so forth ; but 
| I certainly had not expected to find it a big, modern, 
‘ manufacturing town, approached through mills and 
warehouses, its streets being gradually rebuilt into 
newness—a second Paris, in short. And our 
inn—which not having to speak well of, I will not 
} name—what a contrast it was to the quiet little 
hostelry at Caen, where we were served so well, and 
| made so “ comfortable,” according to the word we 
| expressed at parting, and which was the only bit of 

English our beaming landlady seemed to comprehend! 

The table-d’héte, also, with its frantic attempts at 
| English cooking, administered in French quantities, 

its sanguine gigots, and intolerable poudings, was 
trying to hungry travellers. It was in rather a de- 
pressed frame of mind that we issued out to see the 
town; that is, the churches, for we went straight to 
the Cathedral, of course. 

It is said to be of inferior architecture—florid and 
tasteless; certainly its ornamentation outside is lavish 
toredundancy ; yet there was a charm in its multi- 
tude of saints and angels, stuck in every available 
niche, and every one of which must have been the 
workmanship of some skilful and careful hand, 
now long forgotten. There is to me something 
pathetic in the individualism of this medizval archi- 
tecture—the lingering labour of years, completed 
with a personal devotedness, which in our rapid 
| machinery-days we can scarcely comprehend. We 
| smile at stories like that of Alexander Berneval, the 

master-mason of St. Quen, who slew his apprentice 
for surpassing himself in a rose-window, and was 
| accordingly most justly hanged; only the monks, 
| considering what a beautiful church he had built for 
| them, allowed his body to be buried within it. Such 
things seem impossible now, as impossible as it is to 
| believe in the insanities perpetrated by Huguenots 





and revolutionists in this very cathedral — bonfires 
lit in the nave to burn priests’ vestments and melt 
down sacramental plate; tombs broken open, and the 
bodies of good men, who had slept there for centuries, 
scattered abroad. 

Let us hope that the world has outgrown such 
childish wickedness, and only perpetrates childish 
follies, such as we witnessed on going suddenly out 
| of the dim nave into the lighted choir. There we 
saw a grand altar, decked out with yards upon yards 
| of coarse white muslin and stiff calico roses, after 
|| the fashion of a county ball-room, interspersed with 
|| flowers half real, half artificial, or both mixed together, 
| im that kind of taste which belongs to Catholic 

¢hurch-decorations—which, in such a proverbially 








tasteful people as the French, I can only characterise 
as being at once most surprising and most abomin- 
able. About the whole were stuck myriads of wax- 
candles of different sizes, and so numerous that it 
took a boy with a long stick a full half-hour to light 
them all. 

In front of this show we found slowly collecting a 
large congregation, of which a good proportion were 
children. They seemed highly interested and de- 
lighted ; and no wonder, for the sight was as pretty 
as a Christmas-tree, or an exhibition of fireworks. 
Finally, a girls’ school, under charge of half-a-dozen 
nuns, was marched up, an organist seated himself at 
a harmonium close by, and the service began. It 
consisted of prayers—in French, not Latin; a sort of 
litany, in the responses to which all joined; a hymn, 
simple and sweet, and sang excellently by the 
children and nuns; and a sermon, also in French—a 
very good moral discourse by an elderly priest. 
Again there was a long hymn, one of those half- 
cheerful, half-plaintive tunes which are used as 
litanies to the Virgin ; and then, about nine o’clock, 
the congregation dispersed. 

A most innocent service, which we were told would 


take place here every evening during the Moisde Marie. | 
In it, as usual, we noticed the extreme earnestness of | 


the worshippers, and the large proportion of the very 


poor among them. One young woman, who brought | 


a two-year-old baby in her arms, held it in front of 
her, with its little hands folded between hers, and its 
round eyes staring at the dazzle of lights, for a full 


quarter of an hour, while she remained kneeling | 


upon the bare marble floor, absorbed in devotion. And 
there sat close beside me half a dozen boys of the 
roughest age and lowest order of boy-kind, who came 
in by themselves, and, though there was no beadle to 


box their ears, behaved in a manner that I could 


wish was imitated by every Sunday-school scholar 
of my acquaintance. 

We went “home” (as we persisted in saying 
everywhere—and perhaps there was a deep truth in 
the word) to our inn, finding nothing particularly 
interesting in the Rouen streets. They seemed 


merely an imitation of Paris—as indeed the whole | 
town did—until, next morning, we suddenly passed | 
out of its glaring sunshine in at the little church- | 


door of St. Ouen. 

After a certain course of churches one church gets to 
look very much like another, at least to us who possess 
no architectural learning to teach the difference be- 
tween them. But it is the peculiarity of the highest 
class of Art that we feel it without understanding it—it 
appeals to ignorant as well as to enlightened apprecia- 
tions. Therefore, though I cannot in the least explain 
why, St. Ouen stands out in my memory as the most 
beautiful of all the churches we saw—a real temple, 
full of that beauty, visible and spiritual, which is 
the combined result of the most perfect skill, It 
appeared not to nave been built, but to have grown, 
its soft grey arches springing up like trees, and its 


coloured windows slowly glowing out of nothingness, | 
like the rainbow out of the evening clouds. I can | 
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still shut my eyes and think I stand at our favourite 
point of view, just in front of the high altar—looking, 
east—on those lofty avenues that melt upwards into 
a dim blue haze like the sky itself for peace; and to 
right and left are those exquisite rose windows, the 
peculiar but delicious harmonies of which give one, 
in colour, the thrill I have sometimes felt in sound, 
as if a piece of music was at once perfectly new and 
yet familiar, having heen heard often before in a 
previous existence. 

St. Ouen was our chief delight; we went in and 
out of it I smile to think how often. Still, we “did” 
Rouen valorously, even down to the Hotel de Ville, 
with its atrocious pictures distributed through the 
most charming of galleries, its ancient streets, its 
market-place where Jeanne de la Pucelle was burnt ; 
nay, we conscientiously put ourselves in charge of a 
sleepy horse and drowsier driver, who, being roused 
up periodically, only answered with the calmest 
politeness, ‘* Oui, oui, madame, 7’ aime beaucoup dormir,” 
| and at length found ourselves on the summit of the 
hill where has been lately built the chapel of Notre 
| Dame de Bon Secours, a most beautiful chapel after 
| the modern style of, ornamentation, not unlike the 
newly restored crypt in our Westminster Hall, with 
|an altar the richest we had yet seen. Here, too, 
| there was some taste shown, not mere decorative 
| upholstery and formal flowers stuck into common 
| little china pots; but wreaths of evergreens, tall 
| white lilies, and white azaleas, arranged with a 
| lovingness befitting the devotion of a good Catholic 
| to Mary in the month of May. On either side, ex- 
| tending down the wall of the chapel, were votive 
| tablets in white marble, bearing curious inscriptions, 
some quite anonymous, some marked with a name or 
| initials, butall breathing devout gratitude, and telling, 
| or implying, stories so touching that one could not 
| laugh at them even when they verged on the ridicu- 
| lous. Forinstance,a lady inscribed—in most colloquial 





| French—how her faithful man-servant fell ill on a4 


| journey of typhus fever, and after divers remedies, 
|| minutely stated, had all failed, she prayed to Notre 
| Dame de Bon Secours, and the man immediately 
| recovered. Some of these votive inscriptions were 
mere outbursts of thankfulness :— Marie, mon Se- 
| cours ;”? “ Honneur a Marie ;”’ “ J’ai prié Marie, et 
elle a exaucée ma priére;”’ “ Ma fille était moribonde, 
et Marie Va donnée d mon amour ;”’ or else a mere 
date with the motto, “‘ Grdcesd Marie ;”’ or two dates, 
with “ Marie m'a écoutée deux fois.” 

Very strange they were, these half revelations of 
'manya secret, these records of manya gone-by sorrow. 
| No doubt some very good people would have turned 

from them as blasphemous, horrible ; but to us they 
seemed only pitiful; an accidental leaf out of the 
+ great chronicle of human woe, which will never be 
| closed until the world’s end; touching, too, as being 
|‘ instances of thankfulness—cries of joy arising from 
;| the vast suffering multitude, to one half of whom 
comes no relief to he thankful for, while the other 
half seldom acknowledge it when it comes. Alas, 
these poor blind souls acknowledged it amiss; still 





| 
the gratitude was there, and perhaps He, who is the 
Giver of all good things, would not wholly despise 
the full heart—though it poured itself out only to the | 
Virgin Mary. 

From the chapel we went out on the hill-side to 
the little cemetery, the graves of which overlook— 
strange phrase concerning that silent, sightless com. 
pany !—a view as extensive as it is magnificent. The 
whole valley of the Seine, from Rouen almost to | 
Elbceuf, lies spread out as in a map, and on this clear 
day, with only a few white spring clouds floating 
over the bluest of skies, it was lovely—a bit of earth 
that makes one seem to understand heaven. A sight 
that in spite of these graves, and many more, taught 
us that /e bon Diew was Himself still. And though 
there is no Notre Dame de Bon Secours, no pitiful 
Virgin Mary from whom help might be implored, no 
votive shrine at which could be bought immunity | 
from sickness and sorrow; though, God knows! | 
many ® prayer goes up blankly to Him, and falls 
down again, unanswered, upon bleeding hearts and | 
new-filled tombs—yet through it all He is there, | 
Close at hand night and day; with us, as with His | 
natural world, working darkly on in His own way; 
ready finally to work out even death itself, which | 
seems the greatest evil, into the most perfect good. 
How we know not; but there are days, and this was 
one of them, when, without knowing, we can believe, 

Among other things at Rouen we had been charged | 
to visit the Musée des Antiquités, where we found | 
many curiosities—none more so than the old curator. | 
How polite he was, the funny little old man! how | 
eager about his stained glass and his fragments of | 
Gothic architecture! "What a deal of information he 
gave us, condescendingly, in broken French, which | 
he probably thought would be more intelligible to | 
foreigners! I am afraid we were not learned enough | 
for him, as the principal thing we noticed was a | 
headless, draped statue—apparently a portrait statue | 
—which had been dug out of some ancient baths. | 
Charming beyond anything that we had seen for long, | 
wasthe simplegrace of this young Roman maiden,done | 
in marble for later centuries to gaze at and speculate 
over. Not idealised at all; just a girl in her girlish 
clothing, as her mother might have dressed her, yet 
it put the ideal quite to shame. Or, rather, it was the 
ideal; as the real often is unawares—this common 
every-day life, which time will translate into history 
and poetry. A creed evidently not that of our friend 
the curator, for when, after he had shown us all sorts 
of queer things—of course all ancient—ending with 
a handful of brown dust, kept under glass, said to be 
the veritable “ lion ”’ heart of Richard Coeur de Lion, 
we asked a meek question about a very good modern 
bust close by, he answered carelessly, ‘ Oh, c'est wn || 
Monsieur ;” adding, with the utmost disdain, “ Z/ vit 
encore.” THapless gentleman ! \ 

} 
! 











We spent the evening on the bridges and quays, | 
watching the sun set down the broad Seine, and | 
noting the passers-by, of whom, as usual, about a 
third seemed to be soldiers. Never was there such 4 || 


country for soldiers! In Paris, one cannot walk | 
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about for half-an-hour without meeting several de- 
tachments of them, filing down the streets, either 
with music or without. I wonder if it is done on the 
same principle that I encourage my cats in the free 
range of the house, not necessarily to eat the mice, 
put only to frighten them. 
Next morning, we spent our last few hours at 
Rouen in taking a farewell round of the churches ; 
ending at Saint Godard, where we came in for one 
more glimpse of French life—another marriage. 
But quite different from that of Caen: here, from 
the carpet spread on the church-steps, to the poetical- 
looking young organist, who discoursed soft music 
during the whole ceremony, all was elegant and 
aristocratic. So was the company—and dressed—oh, 
Fashion! what enormities do even the tasteful French 
pation perpetrate in thy name! Never in the richest 
and roughest of English or Scotch manufacturing 
towns, did I see such bonnets—mounted upon such 
| heapsof hair, impossibly luxuriant, and exhibiting, bold 
| and bare, faces—well, we are not accountable for our 
| own faces, but we are for the manner in which we 
| display them obnoxiously to our neighbours. And if 
| these good, plain, large-visaged, elderly ladies did but 
| understand that a little reticence—a little retirement 
| beneath soft blonde and neat ribbons will often make 

even an ugly person tolerable to beholders. But it 
|| js vain to preach. At least we had the consolation 
| of finding that our Gallic neighbours were as silly 
|| as ourselves. 


Not the bride. She was scarcely at all pretty, and 


yet it was a pleasure to look upon her, from the 


| excessive simplicity of her dress. Her high white 
| gown—of silk or satin, I forget which—fitted her 
perfectly, and fell down in pure Pre-Raffaelite folds ; 
her orange-wreath was set neatly upon her smooth 
hair, and her veil of white tulle covered her down 
to lor feet. This charming costume, added to her 
|extreme youth, and the grave decorous behaviour 
of both herself and her young bridegroom, made 
\them a pretty sight to behold, as they knelt in 
the sunshine before the high altar. The ceremony 
| was long, (apparently it took more trouble, and more 
| priests, to marry these “ genteel”’ people than our 
| bourgeois friends at Caen,) and a good deal of it con- 
| sisted in applications to the purse of bride or bride- 
| groom ; six times at least I saw them giving alms. 
| As we sat looking at this young couple, guessing 
about their past, and speculating on what their 
future might be—concerning neither of which we are 
| ever likely to learn anything—they reminded us 
tenderly of a similar ceremony which was that very 
day and hour being celebrated in a certain English 
chapel we knew. We kept wondering how all had 
|| “gone off” there; how everybody behaved and 
|| looked—the dear familiar faces; some very lovely, 
and all so good, and sweet, and kind. ‘Thinking vf 
|| them, this young “‘ Flore” and “ Victor Eugene” — 
|| we caught their Christian names, though of all else 
concerning them we are, and shall ever remain, in 
|| profoundest ignorance—became more interesting. 
We watched them, I confess, with somewhat dimmed 








a 





eyes; nor will it harm them, whoever they be, that 
the two heretics, on quitting the church, left a | 
hearty, silent blessing behind. 

Another of those long and slow railway journeys, 
which incline us to believe that the French are the | 
most patient, or we the most impatient, of races; and 
towards evening we found ourselves at Amiens, with, 
alas! one of our mailles a-missing. A box that, 
under the unimportant bonnet, contained- books and it 
papers of quite peculiar value. Great was the || 
grief feminine, and loud the masculine reprobation of |! 
everything French, especially the French system of | 
bagage. A knot of sympathising porters gathered: || 
round, and one of them fetched the chef de la gare,—viz., 
station-master, whose courtesy was overwhelming. || 

“ It was most unfortunate, such a thing hardly ever: || 
happened. But Madamemightmake herself quiteeasy, | 
the box must be found. Was it of fer, bois, cuir?” and | 
he indicated some of each sort. But in theconfusion the 
French word for tin had unluckily escaped both our If 
memories, and description failed. Some one conceived: | 
the bright thought of producing a dictionary. The chef || 
seized it, and began’searching in the most urbane: || 
manner forthe word which he could not possibly know. | 
At last, just as we had made the blessed discovery ¢tain, 
appeared three porters, beaming with triumph, carry- 
ing three boxes, one being actually the right one. 
**T told Madame it was sure to be found,” observed 
the smiling official, and with another series of bows, 
he retired ; followed by the band of porters, who net | 
one of them made the slightest suggestion of am || 
eleemosynary franc. The Britons, their grief healed, 
their anger mollified, stood meek as lambs; and beg 
to record gratefully the incident, as being the only 
difficulty they met with in all their journeyings. 

These were now drawing to a close. This sunset 
which shone so pleasantly in the hotel garden, and 
lighted up the old cathedral towers, would be our last 
in France. No more churches to wander in and out 
of, no more lazy sauntering down evening streets, 
watching the humours of the crowd, in that excellent || 
holiday idleness which only hard-working people can || 
fully appreciate. As we pushed open the heavy double | 
doors of Amiens Cathedral, and thought that this 
was our last church, for at least a long time, we were | 
just a little dull. | 
It was nearly eight o’clock, and already the even-*| 
ing mists had began to float high up among the aerial | 
arches, and hide from us the painted windows, chapels, | 
and tombs. Still we saw as much as we could, under | 
the guidance of the young huissier, or beadle, or some- | 
thing, who seemed excessively proud of his cathedral, | 
and who asked if we would not like to “assist” m | 
the service just beginning? ‘We assenting, he found | 
us seats where we could watch a large congregation | 
slowly gather between the choir and the nave, in 
front of the altar to the Virgin. 

It was the finest and prettiest decked altar we ha 
yet seen. Behind it was a large shield or screen 
adorned with mottoed scrolls, on which was inscribed 
‘¢ Mater purissima,” “ Virgo Beata,” “ Stella Maris,” 
“ Regina Celorum,’—every conceivable epithet that 
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_ Catholic devotion bestows on the mother of Christ. 
Above it, white, life-sized, and gracefully sculptured, 
she sat, with her child in her arms, in that wonderful 
peace, beauty, and benignity of motherhood, which, 
_ a8 represented in some of these Catholic churches, 
/ must touch the very stoniest of Protestant hearts. 
| When the myriad wax-candles, which took about 
three-quarters of an hour to light, were all lit, the effect 
| was marvellous. You could almost fancy, in the 
| flicker of the illumination, that you saw the mother 
softly smile, or that the child moved its little arms, 
_ and extended them over the multitude. And all the 
| while the sweet monotonous litany, sung now by 
_ deep male voices, rose and fell, and its steady response, 
| —Ora pro nobis, I think it was,—came back and back 
like the beating of a wave against the shore. 

Then, making his way with difficulty through the 
_ enormous congregation, which spread itself in dark- 
ness far down the nave, came a priest, sprinkling 
us all from a wet brush on either side. All clean water 
is holy water, so why object? It did us no harm. 
Nor did the sermon, which was a remarkably fine 
piece of oratory, very dramatic, very French, delivered 
by a priest with a voice as musically sonorous as that of 
| Mr. Spurgeon himself. The subject-wasthat of strayed 
| Sheep; how families are broken up, parents’ grey hairs 
dishonoured, and young lives wrecked, more lives than 
that of the poor sinner, and for what? that he may 
enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season—a season so 
very brief. Nothing novel, but eloquently and 
vividly put, after the Spurgeon manner, though with 
much more refinement. Only, what would that 
popular preacher have said, could he have seen 
this other popular preacher, who in many things much 
resembled himself ?—How, suddenly turning round to 
the altar, blazing with light, and the white figure sit- 
ting above it, the priest clasped his hands theatrically, 
and exclaiming “ Sainte Vierge!”’ began a passion- 
ate invocation to Mary, calling upon her to be- 
hold, and pity, and take away all these sins, all 
these sorrows? A cry, which might have been partly 
in earnest—it did not appear so, but let us give 
the preacher the benefit of the doubt—and which was 
listened to with an earnestness, dumb as death, by the 
entire congregation. Butoh! whenone looked round 
at them, these poor sheep of the wilderness, as one 
does at many another similar multitude in our own 
land, seeking food and finding—what? one could 
imagine how the heart of the great Shepherd must 
yearn over them—His still—wherever they are. 
And one clung to the belief—the hope at least—that 
He may all the while be leading them home, by many 


@ path that we know nothing of, though we think in | 





our blindness we know everything that there is to be 
known. 


msmenvenven 


When the sermon was over, came a long hushed 


pause, and then there rose up from behind the 
sereen a cloud of clear treble voices, singing jin 
two parts, first and second, a tune very familiar in 
many of our modern English churches, and generally 
adapted to one of the most beautiful of our modern 
hymns—Keble’s “Sun of my soul.” Though we 
knew it was only a litany to the Virgin, which these 
poor people of Amiens were hymning to that white 
figure, so sweet and saintly that we almost forgave 
them for imagining it divine, still, we could not help 
lingering and singing it with them, not in Latin, but 
in the words of the good old man not long de. 
parted :— 
“Sun of my soul, thou Saviour dear, 
It is not night if Thou be near ; 


Oh may no earth-born cloud arise 
To hide Thee from Thy servant’s eyes, 


“ Abide with me from morn till eve, 
For without Thee I cannot live: 
Abide with me when night is nigh, 
For without Thee I dare not die. 


“Thou, Framer of the light and dark, 
Steer through the tempest Thine own ark! 
Amid the howling wintry sea, 
We are in port if we have Thee. 


“Come near and bless us when we wake, 

Ere through this world our way we take; 

Till in the ocean of Thy love, 

We lose ourselves in heaven above.” 
And then, mingling silently with the unknown crowd 
—unknown to us as we to them, but every one alike 
children of the Father in heaven—we quitted Amiens 
Cathedral. 

Sixteen hours after, we were standing on English 
shores, and hearing around us English voices. Is 
belle France was nothing but a dream. 

But, such as it was, I have set it down; a mere 
glimpse at best: yet I am sure, if I “nothing exte- 
nuate,’ I “set down naught in malice.” There 
may be many things seen couleur de rose, which a 
nearer view would paint much darker ; and yet I am 
not ashamed of that: a surface judgment is daring 
indeed if it presumes to be other than a pleasant 
one. And other things may have been said incor- 
rectly, or judged amiss ; but I trust nothing has been 
judged unconscientiously or said unkindly For us, 
the travellers, we went in the true travelling spirit, 
to observe, rather than to criticise; to learn, rather 
than to teach. And we have learnt—much that is 


never likely to be forgotten by us to the end of our | 


days. 
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Tue parable of the Unjust Steward (Luke xvi.) is 
one which, as commonly expounded from the pulpit, can 
hardly fail to jar upon the feelings of a conscientious 
| man; never more so than when it is used, as I have 
|| unfortunately heard it used, by way of text fora charity 
|| germon. That an act of successful dishonesty can ever 
| have been held up for imitation by One who is “ called 
| Faithful and True” is, to say the least, hard to 
believe; that from the cheating of an earthly master 
| 
\ 





men are to learn the nature of Christian almsgiving 
seems certainly foreign to the whole tenor of Scripture 

|| teaching. At any rate, the casuistry by means of 

|| which devout people manage to reconcile themselves 
to current interpretations of the parable is scornfully 
repelled by the unbeliever, and I have heard it in this 
view urged loudly in open-air discussion as a promi- 
nent instance not only of the fallibility of our Blessed 
Lord, but of the immorality of His doctrine. 

I believe that, in this case, the scandal to Christ’s 
doctrine is altogether the work of its commentators— 
that the received interpretation of the text does gross 
violence to its actual meaning—that such interpreta- 
tion is the product of an age in which the searching 
character of Gospel morality was being lost amid 

|| gocial corruptions, and the doctrine of meritorious 
works was overlaying spiritual religion. I believe 
that to recover the true sense we need not change a 
word in the text, but simply add a note of exclama- 
tion to ver. 9, and so recognise in this passage a 
sudden turn of the sublimest and most crushing irony, 
serving as the key-note to the whole passage,—con- 
necting the parable with all the details of our common 
life,—and setting forth to us the unjust steward not as 
an example for imitation, but as 1 warning that, how- 
ever successful our hypocrisy may be in this wor!d, 
there is a sovereign Lord in heaven whom no tricks 
of ours can deceive. 

Let us briefly consider the circumstances. Our 
Lord is speaking with his disciples. He has just been 
showing to publicans and sinners, through the parables 
of the Lost Sheep, the Lost Piece of Money, above all, 
of the Prodigal Son, the boundless wealth of God’s 
forgiving love. But is God only a forgiver? Is 
justice utterly swallowed up in mercy? Is the man 
who has devoured his father’s living with harlots to 
be the prominent object of all benevolence? Or may 

| & loose, free-handed generosity—taking for instance 
_ the coarse, palpable form of almsgiving—be sufficient 
to blot out all delinquencies? Such doubts might 
|, float in the minds of the disciples. But the Pharisees 
are also by. What may be doubts in the disciples 
|| are sure to be suspicions in them, as they lie in wait 
, to entangle the young Preacher in His talk. 

So He tells of a steward, trusted for a long while 
utterly by his master, but unfaithful, wasting the 
| goods confided to him for his own purposes. So far, 
| the case is not unlike that of the prodigal son: both 
are spendthrifts; the one more open, the other more 
concealed. But between the two there is this a.tfer- 
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ence—that the son spends that which he deems to be 
his, the steward that which he knows to be another’s. 
The master hears of the waste which is going on; 
more severe than the father, he calls for an account. 
The steward is too proud to be honest like the pro- 
digal, and confess his fault. He trusts not in his 
master’s forgiveness, but in his own cleverness. By 
superadding lies to dishonesty, he thinks he may 
escape punishment; by being generous at another’s 
expense, and involving others in his own delin- 
quencies, he looks to make friends and homes for 
himself. He succeeds; the debtors are willing to 
connive at a fraud which diminishes their own liabili- 
ties ; the easy-going master swallows tke bait, accepts | 
the falsified accounts, commends the swindler 

It is the world-old puzzle of the earthly success of | 
the wicked, the puzzle of Asaph, and David, and | 
Job. “ Behold, these are the ungodly, who prosper in | 
the world; they increase in riches.” They “are full | 
of children, and leave the rest of their substance to | 
their babes.” ‘‘ Wherefore do the wicked live, be- 
come old, yea, are mighty in power? Their seed is | 
established in their sight with them, and their off- 
spring before their eyes.” Very near is Asaph’s cry | 
of despair: “ Verily I have cleansed my heart in | 
vain, and washed my hands in innocency.” But 
why not imitate the steward? Why not, like him, | 
make friends to us at our Lord’s expense, of “ the 
mammon of unrighteousness?’’ The Pharisees will | 
easily show me how to do so. I may learn from the:n | 
how to omit those “ weightier matters of the Jaw, 
judgment, mercy, and faith,’’ whilst tithing the mint, | 
and the anise, and the cummin. That debt was a | 
very heavy one; oh, how light ¢his in comparison! || 
Am [ really debtor to the Lord for no more than || 
these? Generous stewards, you have indeed taken || 
fitty per cent. at least off my liabilities! You are || 
welcome to my respect, to my gifts, to the shelter of 
my home!—It is such thoughts as these that Christ || 
meets with the terrible utterance, “ Make to your- | 
selves friends of the mammon of unrighteousness, || 
that when ye fail, they may receive you into everlast- | | 
ing habitations!’”” Asif He had said, ‘ Aye, do this || 
if youcan! In my Father’s house are many man- | 
sions; but where is that one where the accomplices | 
of your frauds will be able to receive you? Your 
dishonesty and hypocrisy may triumph in this world , 
but what of the other? You may easily (and all the 
more easily, the more guileless he is, and unsuspicious, 
for “‘the children of this world are in their genera- 
tion wiser than the children of light”) deceive a 
man like yourselves; but will you deceive Him whose 
eyes are over all? You may be commended by your 
very victims; but He that is higher than the highest || 
regardeth; and shall not the Judge of all the earth 
do right? Be not deceived, ‘‘ He that is faithful in | 
that which is least, is faithful also in much; and he | 
that is unjust in the least, is unjust also in much.” | 
You cannot be faithful to God unless you are faithful | 
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also toman. ‘You must be honest in all the petty 
details of this earthly life, or you will be dishonest 
in that which pertains to its highest and most spiri- 
tual aspects. “If therefore ye have not been faith- 
ful in the unrighteous: mammon, who will commit to 
your trust the true riches? and if ye have not been 
faithful in that which is another man’s, who shall 
give you that which is your own?”’’ 

Terrible words too, these last, heart-searching 
words for every one of us. Yes, there is something 
which is mine own, something which I have not to 
earn, not to work for, but which has been won for 
me already by another, that eternal life which is the 
gift of God through Christ; of all properties there- 
fore the largest, the most absolute, the most tran- 
scendently secure. And yet I cannot have it if I have 
* not been faithful in that which is another man’s” 
“Who,”’ indeed, shall “give” it me? Dare I ask it 
| of that Lord, of whom it is written that a just weight 
| and balance are His; that all the weights of the bag 

are His work? Will he overlook my ill-gotten gains ? 
| my dishonest neglects? No, truly, for “no servant 
| cam serve two masters; for either he will hate the 
| one, and love the other; or else he will hold to the 
| one, and despjse the other.” It is true of me as it 
was of the men of old, that I “ cannot serve God and 
mammon.” 

But this was precisely what the covetous Pharisees 
were aiming at, what they were so skilful in doing. 
What had religion to do with business? What 
mattered how they got their money, provided they 
made a pious use of it? Their prayers, their absti- 
nence, their almsgivings, were they not known unto 
all? ‘While they give tithes of the mint, and the 
anise, and the cummin, how could they be accused of 
unfaithfulness to God? If they sounded a trumpet 
before them when doing their alms, if they prayed 
standing in the synagogues and in the corners of 
| the street, if they fasted wit disfigured faces, if 
| they compassed sea and land to make one proselyte, 
| what right had any one to listen to the complaint of 
| this or that widow, who might unluckily be poorer 
| now than when she first enjoyed the blessing of 

their devotions? It was surely ludicrous to say that 
| men like themselves, honoured by all the people, 
| could really be called to account for the manner of 

earning every item of that worldly wealth with 

which God had blessed them 

rided Him.” 

Then comes another crushing reproof. “Ye are 
they which justify yourselves before men, but God 
knoweth your hearts.” Ye are they. Can 
words be clearer? ‘ Ye are that unjust steward, who 
did justify himself before his fellow-men, either de- 

|| ceived by him, or deceivers with him; but God knew 
|| his heart, as He knows yours; “for that which is 
| highly esteemed among men is abomination in the 
sight of God.’ Your tithes and your alms are alike 

|| abomination to Him, for the very source from which 
| they proceed is corrupt. You owe an account of all 

|| that you have received, and you only render it for a 
part, and teach others to do the same. You may be 





highly esteemed, but by whom? by your dupes, or 
by your accomplices.’ : 

It will be seen how naturally the lessons of our 
Lord’s parable have been welling forth through ong 
continuous chain of fifteen verses. I have but indj. 
cated a few of them. Lessons against all dishonesty | 
in our dealings with our fellow-men ; lessons against || 
all hypocrisy in covering our own malpractices ; les. | 
sons against all mean thoughts of God, as if He could | 
be deceived with lip-service, bought off with offerings; 
lessons against all palterings with the consciences of | 
men, in teaching them to underrate their mor] 
obligations; lessons against all reliance on human 
approval, on the worth of our own good works—al] 
these, and far more besides, may be found in this 
wonderful parable, from the moment that it is reseed 
from that low interpretation of it which would see the 
Almighty, All-seeing God under the type of a debonair 
dupe, and assimilate almsgiving to successful dis. | 
honesty. } 

And have those lessons ever been more needed than || 
among ourselves? Who does not know the Unjust 
Steward? Is he not to be found in every church and | 
chapel? aye, and in many a pulpit? His Lord’s | 
wealth-—-be it money, land, powers of mind, fair fame || 
—was trusted to him for his Lord’s service. He has || 
spent it for his own; but of a portion of it he is || 
willing ostentatiously to give account. You see him | 
constant at religious services; his name is prominent | 
in lists of subscribers to charities. What right have 
you to ask whether as a tradesman he has not made | 
his way by means of the false measure and the deceit- | 
ful weight, by adulterations and lies; as an employer, 
by grinding down men, women, children, to starva- 
tion wages ; as a lawyer, by the thousand little sharp | 
tricks which justice too seldom detects, whilst they 
cling like vermin to her skirts ; as a journalist, by the 
venal service of the pen; «s a politician, by secret | 
bribes or open flatteries, by pandering to the passions | 
of peer or people ; as a minister of religion, by bold 
denunciations of sin in general, and careful particular 
sparing of it in those whom it is not expedient to 
denounce? “Is there knowledge in the Most High?” 
Will He not be satisfied with the decent profession, 
the punctual attendance at worship, the profuse alms- | 
giving? Will He be more discerning than men? 
The Unjust Steward never walks abroad but sur- 
rounded by a group of friends. They learn at his 
school, they profit by his example. Is it not in every 
one of them silencing the voice of conscience, as that 
tells them of those “ weightier matters of the law” 
which they and he omit—whispering pleasantly to this 
man, “ Take thy bill, and write down fifty,” and to 
that man, “Take thy bill, and write down fourscore?” 
Who would not feel honoured by his friendship—who 
would not offer him a home ? i 

To all which replies that dread voice of old: “ Make | 
to yourselves friends of the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness, that they may receive you into everlasting 
habitations! He that is faithful in the least is faith- 
ful also in much, and he that is unjust in the least is 
unjust also in much. Ye cannot serve God and | 
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'| fine linen,” faring “ sumptuously every day ?”’ 
|| poor Gentile lay at the gate like a beggar, sore under 
|| the burden of his sins, of his false worships. They 
|| had no human sympathy with him. They might be 
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mammon. God knoweth your hearts; for that which 
|| jghighly esteemed among men is abomination in the 
sight of God.” 

I need not go further into this chapter, although 
the whole of it seems to me to be connected together. 
Vers. 16—18 are probably fragmentary, and the latter 
at least indicates a denunciation of the hypocritical 
lieentiousness of the Pharisees (compare Matt. vi. 27— 
$2)exactly parallel to the denunciation of their hypo- 
critical coveteousness under the type of the unjust 
steward, and which might even easily be deduced 
from that parable. For the encouragement of divorce 
—the lowering of the standard of moral purity among 
men—what is it again but, “Take thy bill, and write 
down fifty?” You thought you owed perfect chastity 
jn married life to God? Nay, it is enough if you 
keep yourself to one wife for a time, and then change 
her for another. Is the counsel that of any other but 
an unjust steward? Must he not himself have 
“wasted his lord’s goods’”—have thrown away his 

own moral purity, so to teach another? Will he not 
\| meet with the same worldly success as that other 
steward? Must he not look for the same searching 
|| out of his hypocrisy by that Master whom he cannot 
|| deceive—by that God who knoweth the hearts ? 
| Isnottheparableof Divesand Lazarusitself a branch 
| ofthe same teaching ? It is surely misapprehending 
| its meaning to suppose that Dives never did anything 
|| for Lazarus. For aught we know, he may have 
|| showered coppers over him every time he left his 
| home. The mere fact that the beggar was laid by 
|| his gate seems to show that he got something by 
|| Iyingthere. Dives never seems to have spurned him 
|| away, still less to have set his dogs on him. What 
|| he does is simply to leave him where he is. He 
| makes no attempt to lift Lazarus out of his beggar- 
|| hood; no attempt to restore him to sound health. 
'| His fulness is not troubled by the sight of his neigh- 
| bour’s misery. Perhaps he rather likes to have the 
| beggar at his gate—a living testimony to his wealth 
|| —a ready object for ostentatious almsgiving. Butas 
| to the crumbs from his table-—the delicate fragments 
| which the poor sick man may long for, which a true 
human sympathy would be ingenious in selecting for 
him—these he must desire in vain. They are no 
doubt for the dogs, who, kinder than their master, 
come and lick the beggar’s sores. .... And were 





|| mot the Pharisees, in the spiritual order of God’s 


world, precisely that rich man? With the wealth of 
@od’s promises were they not “clothed in purple and 
The 


proud of him, as of a “ proselyte of the gate;”’ they 
might fling out to him, as coppers to a beggar, their 
hard and heavy ordinances, but the “crumbs from 
the table,” that which his sick, yearning soul might 
feed on, these were not for him. In this manner the 
parable, whilst opening quite a new group of lessons, 
may offer one closely akin to the previous ones of the 
chapter. Dives is still an unjust steward, only this 








time not a smooth hypocrite, but an open denier of 
his obligations. He fares sumptuously every day, as 
if he had no lord to account to. He is called to no 
account during his life, and therefore never needs to 
make friends at another’s expense. But the end is 
the same. The “everlasting habitations” are not 
for him. Hell and torments are his portion; Abra- 
ham’s bosom is that of the poor beggar. 

To the interpretation I have offered to ver. 9 of 
the chapter, it has been objected that irony is a form 
of speech which is inconsistent with our Lord’s 
character. This I cannot admit. His words to the 
lawyer (chap. x. 28) asking what he should do to 
inherit eternal life,—“ This do, and thou shalt live,’’ 
seem plainly ironical, as if He had said, *‘ Do this if 
thou canst,’ the implication being, “Thou canst not 
do it.” A still more striking instance, however, is 
given by St. John (x. 32), when the Jews took up 
stones to stone Him: “ Many good works have I 
showed you from my Father; for which of these 
works do ye stone me?” it being obvious that no 
man would ever consciously stone another for a good 
work. But even if the ironical interpretation of the 
verse were not supported by these instances (to which 
others might be easily added from the Old Testa- 
ment—those of Elijah and Micaiah will occur to any | 
one), I have yet to learn that He who was Perfect 
Man as well as Perfect God could not lawfully uso | 
any form of speech which might be used by any other 
man for giving force to his words. If irony could be 
sin in Him, we must proscribe it for every one. 

Another objection which is made is, that the inter- 
pretation supposes the Pharisees to be almsgivers, 
whereas they are expressly stated to be “ covetous.”’ 
I should have thought that the combination of alms 
giving with covetousness was a fact too painfully 
familiar to every observer of the manners of his 
fellow-men—nay, to every one who looks into his 
own heart—to create a moment’s hesitation on this 
score. But at any rate it is beyond question that the 
duty of almsgiving was sedulously inculcated by the 
Pharisees; nay, that from the period when the book 
of Ecclesiasticus was written to the present it has 
formed an essential feature of the moral system of the 
Jewish nation. And when we recollect that the 
keynote to the Sermon on the Mount lies in this, that 
it shows forth a righteousness which “shall exceed 
the righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees,” it 
appears to me quite incredible that the portrait of the 
hypocrite almsgiver, sounding a trumpet before him 
in the synagogues and in the streets, was not meant 
to apply to Pharisee hypocrites as well as to, even if 
not above, all others. 

A real difficulty indeed remains in ver. 11, but 
remains under any interpretation. What is “ faith- 
fulness in the unrighteous mammon?” Is this 
world’s wealth always such? Or, conversely, what 
is the implied substantive to which the epithet 
“true” applies? Is there a “true mammon?”’ 
The italics of the word “riches” show that our 
translators have shrunk from such a conclusion. If 
we adhere to the text, the difficulty is, perhaps, to 
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some extent got over by holding that all worldly 
wealth is not “unrighteous mammon,” that it only 
becomes so when misused ; and that “ faithfulness in 
the unrighteous mammon”’ consists in the candid 
avowal of our own shortcomings. This would supply 
a link with the preceding parable of the Prodigal 
Son, who became “faithful in the unrighteous mam- 
mon” from the moment that he repented, and so 
became fit to be trusted with the “true” riches of 
his Father’s forgiveness and love. But such a view 
of ver. 11 scarcely harmonises with the plain mean- 
ing of ver. 12, and on the whole I strongly suspect 


|| that the text itself of the verse is in fault, and that 
| some other adjective more closely contrasted with 
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‘true’ must have originally stood in the place of the 





one which has been translated “unrighteous.” That 


some very different version of the whole passage was 
formerly extant seems probable from a singular 
reference in Irenzus* to a saying of our Lord unto 
“those who were ungrateful towards Him: ‘If ye 
have not been faithful in a little, who shall give you 
that which is great?’” which suggests vers. 10—12 
of the present chapter without reproducing any one 
of the three, and implies quite other circumstances, 


I offer the above interpretation of a confessedly 
puzzling parable simply as having satisfied my own | 
mind. I know, however, that at least one clerical | 


friend of great learning has been led to the same 


conclusion in respect to the ironical meaning of | 


ver. 9. 
J. M. LUDLOW. 





A JOURNEY IN THE SERVICE OF SCIENCE: 


BEING A DESCRIPTION OF THE PHENOMENA OF A TOTAL SOLAR ECLIPSE, CHIEFLY AS 
OBSERVED AT GUJULI, IN SPAIN, ON JULY 18, 1860. 


SECOND PAPER. 


Tue Himalaya sailed from Plymouth on the morn- 
ing of Saturday the 7th of July, having on board 
about fifty persons who were to be engaged more or 
less actively in the observation of the eclipse. Among 
them were Mr. Airy, M. Otto Struve, the accomplished 
astronomer of Pulkowa, and Mr. dela Rue: to mention 
the others would be to name the greater part of the 
flower of British amateur observers; a few ladies also 
from the families of Mr. Airy and M. Struve and 
Mr. Vignolles contributed to the pleasure and the 
comfort, and in that degree to the success also, of 
the expedition. Mr. Airy rightly considered that on 
board the Himalaya a pianoforte would be no less 
appropriate than a telescope on the table-land of the 
Pyrenees. 

As we steamed close to the Eddystone and down the 
Channel in smooth water, Mr. Airy assembled his 
fellow voyagers, and after once more explaining to 
them the principal objects of the excursion, took a 
list of their names, and the probable localities where 
they proposed to remain. Several photographs were 
then taken of the passengers in various groups; but 
even the gentle roll of the noble vessel seems to have 
put very decided limits to the success of these opera- 
tions. In the evening a stiff breeze and the Bay of 
Biscay very perceptibly thinned the saloon ; on Sun- 
day but very few partook of the hospitality so liber- 
ally provided by the Admiralty, but Monday morning 
brought the Himalaya to anchorage in the Roads of 
Bilbao, and not a few of its passengers to the end of 
their temporary misery. 

At the mouth of the river Nervion, which leads up 
to Bilbao, Mr. Vignolles had provided a small steamer 
for such of the expedition as proposed to land there. 
Among these were the astronomers of Greenwich and 
Pulkowa, Mr. de la Rue, and the writer of this 
article ; the others proceeded in the Himalaya west- 
ward to Santander. 





On the following morning, Tuesday, July the 10th, | 


the members of the expedition assembled at the 
offices of the railway, and there, after many explana- 
tions from Mr. Airy and Mr. Vignolles, each selected 
the place at which he proposed to prosecute his 
observations. Chronometers also were compared, 
and in some instances interpreters were assigned to 
different parties. The main difficulties which beset 
us were two:—First, there was the difficulty of 
transit for persons and for instruments of no slight 
weight; and secondly, there was the climate. The 


‘kindness of the estimable Engineer-in-Chief, and the 


liberality of the resident contractor, Mr. Bartlett, 


overcame the former; and as to the climate, we were | 


advised to post ourselves as far from the coast and as 
far south of the Pyrenees as we could. But then, 
on the other hand, if we left the works in construc- 
tion along the railway, other difficulties of a formid- 
able nature would intervene; our party therefore 
considered ourselves eminently fortunate in being 


taken under the powerful protection of Mr. Bartlett. || 


Mr. Vignolles undertook to provide for Mr. Airy, 


M. Struve, and the ladies ; while Mr. de la Rue, for | 


prudential reasons connected with the weather, engaged 


for his party and his instruments the whole of a |) 


diligence, and determined to proceed further south 
than any “of the rest of us. He had taken with 
him, in detached pieces, the fabric of an Observa- 
tory which he had constructed in England for the 
shelter of his photographic instruments, and this 
he re-erected near to Miranda del Ebro, about fifty 
miles south of Bilbao. At Pobes, about twelve miles 





* In his work Against Heresy, Book ii., chap. xxxiv. | 


(Latin text). It is not absolutely impossible that the 
parable of the Talents may be the one referred to, but 
this would imply a still wider divergence from the received 
text than if the passage is connected with that of the 
Unjust Steward. 
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north of Mr. de la Rue, the Astronomer Royal and 
| M. Otto Struve were posted; and about the same 
| distance further north still, near to Gujuli, the 
|| writer of this article and his party took up their 
position. Several circumstances induced us to stop 
here. First, near to this spot was situated the chief 
depot of the railway in process of construction, hence 
assistance, if needed, was at hand ; secondly, we were 
there offered the kind hospitality of Mr. Bartlett 
during our stay; and thirdly, we there found an 
|, almost uninterrupted panoramic view of the country 
for upwards of twenty miles, presenting thereby an 
opportunity of witnessing the grand sweep of the 
moon’s shadow, and the various atmospheric effects 
which we anticipated would accompany the eclipse. 
Nor were we disappointed. 
| Our station was on a small table-land at the cul- 
minating point of the Spanish Pyrenees, and of one 
of the steepest and most elevated railways in Europe. 
It formed the watershed of streams which on the one 
hand flow into the Atlantic, and at the distance of a 
|| quarter of a mile on the other, find their way into the 
|| Ebro and the Mediterranean. Before leaving Bilbao 
| we took the height of the barometer on the shore o 
| the river Nervion, and again immediately on our 
|| arrival at Gujuli. These observations gave us on 
calculation 2,200 feet as our height above mean high 
water at Bilbao—a result in very satisfactory accord- 
ance with the railway levellings. 

Our instruments had been conveyed from Bilbao to 
Gujuli in the railway-ambulance, and ourselves in 
Mr. Bartlett’s carriage. Comfortable lodgings were 
arranged for us at the little village of Izara, in the 
house occupied by Mr. Rhodes, the very intelligent 

| and amiable foreman of the works of the railway ; 
|| nothing, in fact, was wanting to us that the most 
|| liberal hospitality and thoughtful care could suggest. 
|| On Thursday, the day after our arrival, the work- 
'| men of the railway erected for us a most convenient 
observing-hut, about half a mile from the workshops, 
|| railing it off with a palisading, lest we should have 
|| “the misfortune to be oppressed with too much com- 
pany.” The Spanish authorities also offered us a 
|| guard of soldiers, for the protection of ourselves and 
| our instruments by night and by day. This we 
respectfully declined. 

So there was our party of four posted in a little hut 
on the culminating edge of the Spanish Pyrenees, 
amidst scenery of no ordinary wildness and grandeur ; 

| alone, and yet with no impression of solitude. Our 

days were spent in the hut and its little enclosure, 
endeavouring, as the weather permitted, to adjust our 
instruments; now and then strolling, as opportunity 
| presented itself, into the neighbouring villages, and 
| in the evening returning through a forest of ilex and 
| pine, and bythe side of leech-ponds, to our hospitable 
| quarters. A few months before our arrival, but few 
Englishmen had ever traversed that wood, or perhaps 
could have traversed it alone and in safety; but now 
we wondered at, and we welcomed as the precursors 
| of civilisation, the scream of the steam-whistle and the 
: screech of the saw-mill. To us, strangers as we were 
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in a foreign land rarely visited, many were the strange 
scenes, and strange incidents, and strange ways of 
men. As to the maxims of political economy, they 
were of course set utterly at nought. You would be 
imprisoned if you bought a ham, or a cheese, or a 
joint of mutton, or a pigskin of wine, from the un- 
licensed person. More than once we tried to inter- | 
cede with the Alcalde in behalf of a recalcitrant Irish- | 
woman who would not or could not understand that, 
while she herself took care to sell her commodities in 
the dearest of markets, she was interdicted from pur- | 
chasing in the cheapest. Imprisonment was also | 
threatened to one of our young engineers, because on || 
the Sunday after our arrival he permitted Divine | 
Service after a Protestant model to be celebrated in 
his house. We were ourselves supposed to be in || 
league with the Evil One, from whom, for a consider- | 
ation, we had purchased our knowledge of the eclipse. || 
But what struck us beyond other things was the little | 
respect in which a man’s self and the life of a man 
were held. The native workmen, by day, were as | 
coarsely fed as the domestic animals among ourselves; || 
and, by night, they were packed away very much like || 
herrings in a box: if they died, they were buried with | 
apparently little more ceremony than the dogs. These | 
were the first impressions made upon our minds by 
what we witnessed with our eyes and ears ; but, on | 
further and more quiet reflection, we came to the 
conclusion that we Englishmen, not being without 
our own peculiar sins and shortcomings, were not 
justified in casting stones at our neighbours; time 
also, patience, and civilisation, would do that for 
them which they had done for ourselves. 

Our instruments consisted of an excellent telescope, 
with an aperture of 3} inches, mounted equatorially, 
and an altazimuth for the determination of our time 
and our latitude. The telescope was provided with 
the Herschelian contrivance of a plane glass diagcnal 
reflector in the eye-piece, already referred to, and by 
means of which we could observe the sun’s disc with 
the entire aperture of the telescope, without the risk 
of the splitting of the slightly-tinted eye-shade 
through the concentration there of the solar heat. 
This plane glass reflector had a sliding motion in 
its frame, one half of it was covered with a polished 
silver film, and could be slipped into use when 
the solar light during the eclipse had become 
sufficiently feeble.* The meteorological instruments 
consisted of a barometer, several thermometers of 
various constructions, especially one with a blackened 
bulb im vacuo, intended for the estimation of the 
solar radiation: and an actinometer, all of them 
being of standard excellence. We took with us no 
rain-gauge, for-we at least desired fine weather ; had 
we taken one, it would have been in almost constant 
use. 
With the exception of Sunday, the 15th, the state 
of the weather was such as to fill us with the greatest 
anxiety for the success of the expedition. It was 





* See here 


19, and passim, The Bakerian Lecture, 
by Mr. de la 


ue, Phil. Trans. for 1862. 
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with much difficulty we could adjust our equatorial 
telescope to the latitude of our position, and at last it 
was effected mainly by observations on a sun-spot fit- 
fully visible through the clouds or the mist. Through- 
out Sunday night there was a violent storm of thunder 
and rain, the usual precursor of broken weather in 
those districts. On the Monday and Tuesday follow- 
ing nothing could be done beyond a constant register 
of the meteorological instruments, for the sky was 
persistently covered with clouds. We amused our- 
selves, however, with the barometrical measurement 
of the height of the precipice, on the very brink of 
which our hut was built, and at the end of which the 
Altube fall rushed sheer down into the plain below in 
its course to swell the waters of the Ebro. Its height 
exceeded 600 feet. Anticipating the possible failure 
of our enterprise, some of our party arranged for the 
purchase of half a sheep, in order that if the eclipse 
failed them, they might, through holes bored in the 
side of our hut, at least study the manners and 
customs which our neighbours the eagles and vultures 
observed at their banquets. 

On the evening of the 17th, the day before the 
eclipse, many of the engineers and employés as- 
sembled by appointment in our lodgings at Izara. 
We there detailed to them the principal phenomena 


| to which it was desirable to direct their attention. 


Various selections from these were drawn up on 
small pieces of paper, each person selected that 


| which pleased him best, and to that he promised in 
| the main to devote his attention. The meteorological 
| observations, which had been carefully conducted at 
| short intervals since the time of our arrival at Gujuli, 
| were still to be entrusted to the accurate and ex- 


| perienced eyes of Mr. Fasel. 


Mr. Wright undertook 


| to expose for a definite time certain pieces of photo- 





graphic paper which had been carefully marked and 


| arranged in order in the pages of a book; the pur- 


port of this arrangement being to obtain a formal 
estimation of the diminishing amount of light as the 
eclipse advanced. This arrangement, however, which 
was purposely put into execution half-an-hour before 
the commencement of the eclipse, wholly failed 


| through the imperfection of the photographic paper 
| supplied to us by a London photographer. 
| we ought properly to have tested our materials be- 


Of course 


fore leaving England. 

Our kind friend, Mr. Bartlett, with a companicn, 
agreed to adjourn tc the summit of the Undiagan 
Hill, a conical eminence, about Lalf a mile from our 


|| station, rising about 500 feet above the level of our 
|| hut. 


From this elevated post he undertook to 
watch and record the position of such coloured pro- 
minences as might become visible to the unaided eye. 
For the accurate performance of his duty, the author 
of this paper contrived a sort of rough natural mi- 
crometer, which was found to be singularly effective 
for the observations in question. The observer was 
directed to erect a plumb-line,—in plain language, a 
string with a heavy stone attached to it; he was then 
to place his eye in such a position behind it, that the 
plumb-line should appear to divide the sun in front 





of it into two halves. The sun he was mentally to | 
regard as the face of aclock. Where the plumb-line 
struck the upper limb of the sun he was mentally tp 
regard as x11. o'clock ; the point opposite to it on the 
lower limb he was to regard as vr. o'clock. What. 
ever phenomenon occurred on the edge of the sun, or 
in the corona, was to be recorded as having occurred at 
the corresponding hour and minute of the imaginary 
clock face. ‘This mode of observation was found to | 
be practically very convenient, and susceptible of | 
considerable accuracy. For the want of some such | 
easy contrivance determining the vertical point of the | 
sun’s upper limb, many even modern observations of 
solar spots have been deprived of very much of their 
practical value. In order to impress upon the ob. 
servers the necessity of attending to this matter, each 
paper of directions was headed with the words 
“ MInD YOUR PLUMB-LINE,”’ and this continued to be 
an adage among many of our party for months 
afterwards, and may no doubt be profitably remem. 
bered by some of our readers under circumstances by | 
no means astronomical. 

M. Schwartz and Senor Don A. Fuente were fur. | 
nished with slips of paper taken from various parts of | 
the Times newspaper printed in the various types em- | 
ployed in that journal, the object being to ascertain 
in a practical form some measure of the amount of 
light still existing during the obscuration of the | 
sun. 

Mr. Russell Scott and a friend undertook to ob- | 
serve what stars and planets became visible during | 
the eclipse, and for this purpose they were furnished || 
with Mr. Hind’s valuable star-chart already referred | 
to. These gentlemen were also especially charged || 
with a careful scrutiny of the neighbourhood of the 
eclipsed sun, in search of M. Lescarbault’s suspected || 
planet Vulcan, or any other intra-Mercurial planet. || 

Our intelligent friend, Mr. Rhodes, and an assist- 
ant, charged themselves with observing the form and | 
dimensions of the corona, and in particular with 
noting the position of any luminous radiations which || 
might occur, and with this view they were enjoined 
to be careful to “mind their plumb-line” and the || 
imaginary clock face. | 

Mr. Bartlett’s groom was to be in charge of a pair 
of spirited horses, and a dog or two, and undertook to 
watch the effects produced upon them and on other | 
animals during the totality of the eclipse. The | 
writer reserved the observations with the telescope 
for, himself. Mr. Fasel undertook to. watch the 
approach and recession of the moon’s shadow. Thus, | 
each person having selected that portion of the work 
which suited him best, we separated, looking forward | 
to the morrow with more fear than hope. I 

The morning of Wednesday the 18th, and the 
day of the eclipse, was as unpropitious as cloud and 
rain and mist could make it. ‘ Had the railway been 
completed, assuredly we should have left our moun- 
tein height, and have proceeded anywhere along the 
line in quest of clear weather somewhere. Nor were 
we alone in our anxiety. Mr. Airy at Pobes, Mr. | 
de la Rue at Miranda, were involved in similar | 
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apprehension. A party of French savans, acting 
under M. Leverrier, had posted themselves and cer- 

| tain ponderous instruments on a hill some seventy 

| miles south of us, and distressed at the threatened 
disappointment, that eminent astronomer actuaily 
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did what we only desired to do—he quitted his 
height, and his friends, and the ponderous instru- 
ments, and, unembarrassed with such impedimenta, 
hastened down into the plain below in quest of the 
sun: happily he found it in time; but so also he 


Total Eclipse of the Sun, as seen at Gujuli, in Spain, July 18, 18€0. 


Notwithstanding the unpromising state of the 
weather and the sky, some of us, as our duty was, 
ayeied at seven a.m. to bur observing hut, there 


to make all due preparations, and to be ready for the 
best or the worst. At noon we saw Mr. Scott 
leisurely and reluctantly ascending our hill under 
the shelter of an umbrella. By way of chiding the 
water, or of concealing their chagrin, he was assailed 
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with the notes of “ Rule Britannia,” but a trifling 
break in the clouds occurring at the moment of his 
arrival, the telescope was adjusted as on a former 
occasion by means of an imperfectly visible sun-spot, 
while the object glass was protected from the driz- 
zling mist by the friendly umbrella. 

Matters now began to mend, the weather clearing 
up rapidly in the direction of Pobes and Miranda, 
and we rejoiced for our friends there. Soon after 
noon the whole population of the country seemed to 
have turned out, and assembled as near as they 
could to our hut and the large telescope. To our in- 
finite surprise, and in the first instance not without 
some apprehension on our part, scores of soldiers 
were seen in the distance marching evidently in 
the direction of our hill: we found in due time 
that they had been dispatched by the kind thought- 
fulness of the Spanish authorities from Ordiina, partly 
to act as a protection for us, and partly as a guard of 
honour. At the polite request of the officer in com- 
mand, we accepted two of them as a patrol round our 
little enclosure, while the rest dispersed themselves to 
see what might chance to occur. 

At one o’clock, to our great relief, not a cloud was 
to be seen in-the heavens from the horizon to the 
zenith, with the exception of a dense mist which en- 
veloped, as usual, the shoulders and summit of the 
Gorbea mountain, under which inhospitable canopy 
we suspected, and subsequently were assured, that 
Mr. Vignolles, the very Coryphzus of our entire 
expedition, was vainly attempting to see the sun. 
And now among our neighbours there commenced a 
very active demand for pieces of smoked glass, which 


we gratified to the best of our power, the supply of 
the raw material coming from the workshop of the 
railway. We heard also the bells of the parish 
church at Izara ringing with great vigour, for the 
priests there had considerately undertaken to protect 
their flock from the impending evils of the heretics 


and fhe eclipse! Ovr party then separated, each to 
his post and to the particular line of observation 
which he had selected. 

The first contact of the sun and moon was well 
observed with the telescope at lh. 47m. 20s. G.M.T., 
but the remaining part of the disc of the dark moon 
itself thus striking the sun was wholly invisible : this 
phenomenon, though usual in eclipses, nevertheless 
is always remarkable. As the black moon silently 
crept over the sun’s face, its uneven mountainous 
character became clearly displayed. There were 
several spots on the sun, and facule, or huge moun- 
tainous ridges of its luminiferous envelope, were 
heaped up in abundance towards the eastern or left- 
hand limit. At 2h. 27m. the landscape had become 
perceptibly dim, reminding us of the light of an 
autumn sunset. At 2h. 44m. some of the assistant 
engineers were observed to shrug their shoulders and 
put on their oilskin coats, while many Spaniards, 
who sat on the grass watching the eclipse, began to 
push themselves into the heather to warm their 
backs. Our black bulb thermometer, inclosed in 
vacuo, which to a certain extent resembles a human 





back with a black coat on, had now fallen some 49° | 
since the commencement of the eclipse : the ordina: 

thermometer in the shade had fallen only 8°, About 
2h. 51m., that is, ten minutes before the totality, com. 


‘pliments began to be freely passed among our pa 


on the grim, sepulchral hue assumed by the rhe. 
countenance, and excitement was now becoming gene. 
ral. The corona became partially visible to us some 
seconds before the extinction of the sun’s light, and 
on the side opposite to the remaining light. A rose. 
coloured prominence also was reported as having || 
been seen distinctly near the highest part of the sun, || 
many seconds before the totality. The last light of 
the sun was not extinguished like an unbroken lumi- 
nous thread, but in an undulating line; it was not |! 
broken up into detached brilliant beads. Mr. Fasel, || 
whose duty it was to look for it, saw, or as it were 
felt, the mighty rush of gloom which came sweeping 
at an awful speed from the N.W. like a storm over | 
the waters, and yet suddenly wrapping objects and 
men in am unexpected, windless silence and calm, || 
Tn an instant the corona now broke forth in its beauty 
round the black moon, surrounding it like a radiated || 
crown of glory, in width fully extending to half its 
diameter. The hundreds of Spaniards who lay | 
warming themselves in, rather than on, the heather, 
now sprang up as if electrified, shouting, ‘‘ Mire a la 
luna! Mire ala luna!” “Look atthe moon! Look 
at the moon!” Our friendly Alcaldes soon quieted 
them, and they lay down again watching in silence. 
But other circumstances besides the apparition of 
the corona contributed to the grandeur and excite- 
ment of the scene. Our entire distant horizon, where it 
was at all visible, became tinged with such hues as 
are not seen by mortal eyes on other occasions. They || 
did not precisely resemble the gorgeous variegated 
tints of sunset, for the source of those tints is a light | 
shining from below, but the vapours of our horizon | 
were illuminated with the radiations of the corona | 
shining from above. The distant hills were blue, || 
with a sharp outline, the immediate foreground at 
their bases was a distinct orange, while the sky above || 
them for several degrees assumed a strong rosy tint, | 
and then rapidly shaded off to a dark indigo blue, | 
right up to the black moon and the corona, near to || 
which planets and stars were shining. But that | 
indigo sky seemed not in its proper place, it descended || 
ominously near to the earth, while the moon, like 4 | 
round black patch, hung in the mid air witha), 
strange huge space between it and the corona. The | 
aspect of things was unearthly and seemed. inverted. | 
Tf the reader will now turn to the wood-cut which | 
accompanies this paper he will be able, we hope | 
without difficulty, to follow the less interesting but | 
more scientific observations of the corona and its | 


appendages, made by the writer with the telescope, || 


and by Mr. Bartlett, Mr. Rhodes, and their assistant, | 
with the naked eye, aided and verified by the plumb- | 
line and the imaginary clock-face micrometer already | 
explained. 

The black circular patch represents the moon 4s | 
seen with the naked eye at the time when the eclipse | 
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| was with us most nearly central. The bright radiated | 
| ring surrounding it, is the corona, and from it proceed | 
- five outlying appendages of peculiar form. Their 
_ positions, shape, and dimensions were observed by 
'Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Bartlett with the aid of the 
|| imaginary clock-face, and by the former were rudely 
| sketched on the spot. In the wood-cut they are 
| very slightly exaggerated in distinctness. The small 
| shaded projections contiguous to the black central 
patch represent the rose-coloured protuberances as 
'| photographed with so much unhoped for success by 
|| Mr. de la Rue, at Miranda de Ebro. Some of them 
\| were observed by the writer of this article, and some 
| by Mr. Bartlett with the naked eye. The positions 
| of those seen by Mr. Bartlett, and measured by 
| means of the plumb-line and clock-face, vie in ac- 
| quracy with even telescopic observations. But it 
‘| must not be supposed that all these rosy prominences 
'| depicted on the wood-cut were either seen or photo- 
graphed at one and the same time. Those on the 
right hand were scarcely visible at the commencement 
of the totality ; the moon in fact then concealed them ; 
|| butit did not at the first conceal the prominenceson the 
|| left hand side of the picture, and these were the first 
| visible in the telescope and to the naked eye; but as 
|| the moon continued to move slowly from right to 
| eft (i.e., from west to east as we saw it), the promi- 
| ences 0: on the right hand came gradually more and 
| more into sight, and appeared to increase in height, 
|| while those on the left hand became more and more 
| concealed by the moon. The moon moved nearly but 
| notquite horizontally, striking thesunat firstcontactat 
| sbout 3h. 20m. on the imaginary clock-face, or speaking 
| | technically, at 100° from the vertex towards the west ; 
its last contact with the sun wasat about 9h. 45m. on 
|| the imaginary clock-face. Thus, as the moon moved 
| during the totality, the two detached prominences 
| near the top and the bottom of the picture remained 
| daring the eclipse all but unaltered in dimensions, 
but they appeared to be shifted a littie in position 
tdatively to the vertex of the moon. It is the 
amount of these observed shiftings and alterations of 
apparent height which determines the true locality 
of the existence of these coloured prominences. It 
is doubtful whether any astronomer actually did 
|measure them micrometrically at the time with an 
exactness sufficient to settle the question beyond dis- 
| pute; but not the slightest doubt remains that the 
photographs so happily and so skilfully taken by 
| Mr. de la Rue, accord to a wonderful degree of ac- 
curacy with the hypothesis that these coloured flames, 
|or incandescent masses of vapour, or whatever else 
they may be, are situated in the atmosphere of the 





| 
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| These remarkable photographs not only afford the 
means of accurately and leisurely measuring the 
visible features of the eclipse, but they depict certain 
prominences which were not visible to the eye, whether 
naked or assisted by the telescope. For instance, 
attached to the prominence at the summit of the sun, 
there were impressed on the photographic picture 
Certain appendages not visible to the eye; and no 


a 
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parts of the curious bomerang-shaped prominence, | 
nor of the detached balloon-like entities lower down | 
on the left of the engraving, were actually seen. 
Modern science suggests as the explanation of this | 
curious fact, that as there are some sounds (those of 
certain insects, for instance) too acute for apprecia- 
tion by the average of human ears, so there are some | 
lights which, though they fail to reveal themselves 
sensibly on the human retina, nevertheless exhibit a 
strong chemical action on certain metallic salts. 

The solitary prominence situated at the vertex of 
the figure was seen by Mr. Bartlett many seconds 
after the reappearance of the sun’s light, and is re- 
ported to have been observed by some of Mr. de la | 
Rue’s party some few minzutes before the totality! 
These circumstances are sufficient to indicate the 
unexpected brightness of these entities. 

Mr. Scott, who was charged with that especial 
duty, reported that he had seen four planets,—viz., || 
Mercury, Saturn, Jupiter, and Venus, during the | 
totality ; the two latter were visible for some minutes 
both before and after. He saw also Regulus, Sirius, 
and Procyon. He could discern no trace of the 
hypothetical Vulcan, nor of any other intra-Mercurial 
planet. 

The effects produced on animals reported by Mr. 
Bartlett’s groom, and by others, were very various. 
The horses and dogs which he had taken with him 
appeared to be unconcerned. The former continued 
to graze and the latter to eat. Not so with a large 
assemblage of sheep; they divided themselves into 
small flocks and scampered off in as many directions; 
we subsequently learned that these directions were 
towards their several homesteads. Small birds were 
terribly frightened, some ran among the spectators, 
and two, as a reward for their confidence, were 
caught. An eagle came wheeling in disagreeable 
propinquity round the head of one of the assistant 
engineers, who was posted a few miles away from us. 

‘evertheless, the darkness was rather peculiar than 
intense. There was no difficulty in reading the 
chronometer. The smallest type employed in the 
Times newspaper was deciphered by the aid of the 
light reflected from the corona by the masses of now 
white cloud which enveloped the Gorbea mountains, 
and, alas! our kind friend Mr. Vignolles also. It is 
said that shadows thrown by the corona were visible, 
but none of our party testified to that. 

Such, then, were the remarkable, not to say the 
sublime, phenomena witnessed by us during this 
eclipse. Alas! they were almost as evanescent as 
they were grand: for three minutes only they were 
beheld in astonishment, and then they vanished as 
suddenly as they burst on our view. The returning 
light came, to our regret, and yet, in a certain sense, 
it came also to our relief. 

The neighbourhood of our enclosure, which during 
the last two minates had been enveloped in deep 
silence, now became animated with the hum and the 
movements of hundreds of men and women who came 
crowding round us. Some of the officers of the 
guard, and the Alcaldes, and the Priests, were grati- 
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fied with the sight of the waning eclipse through the 
telescope ; to our regret we could explain nothing but 
| by dumb show. One of them, to Mr. Fasel’s horror, 
removed a minimum grass thermometer from the 
| ground, turning the bulb towards the sun in the vain 
| endeavour to use it as a telescope. Of course the 
indications were destroyed, and there is a correspond- 
ing hiatus in our friend’s meteorological register, but 
this is the sole trifling mishap which befel us on the 
day ; nothing could exceed the good behaviour and 
good humour of our rustic companions. 
We continued to observe the meteorological instru- 
| ments until the time of the last contact and the ter- 
mination of the eclipse: this occurred at 4h. 9m. 20°3s. 
G.M.T. We then adjourned to the little inn at Gujuli, 
| where a substantial and not unwelcome meal was 
| provided by the liberality of Mr. Bartlett for some 
five-and-twenty, who more or less coniributed to the 
|| observations of the day. Those of our party who 
|| brought in the written results of what they had seen, 





Results of Meteorological Observations at Gujuli, Spain. 


kindly submitted to a cross examination, not unneces. | 
sary for the sifting of fact from imagination; ong | 
of them whose accounts did not exhibit a completg || 
cohesion, finding himself a little confused, at length || 
broke out into the naive confession, “En jin, Monsieur 
J etais un peu distrait.”’ Perhaps if we admitted the 
truth to ourselves, there was hardly one among ys 
who had not been a little distrait As one instance 
of this, we may record that such was the astonish. 
ment or the mental absorption of one of our party at 
the sudden apparition of the corona, that he did not hear 
or did not heed the notification of the moments when 
the totality commenced or ended, although distinctly | 
announced by the observer at the telescope. The 
reader will not be far wrong if he considers the 
middle of the eclipse to have been at 3 p.m. What 
was taking place in the meteorological circumstances 
of the day he will find from the inspection of the 
subjoined elaborate table, which we leave him to 
decipher and consider at his leisure. 


















































































































In the above table the measures are English inches, and the weights are grains. The thermometric scale 


Readings of Instruments, and Hygrometrical Deductions. Wind. 
i] 1260. Black Vap. | Vapour 
- Barome- Wet at 5 D Weight 

July. ter cor- The Ther- Bulb | Dew |Elastic| in a | req. to of humi- aa Direc- |Fce. |Clids, 
| Sun -. \force of| cubic |saturate * : 

| rected to] mome- | mome- Therm Point. Vapour.| ft of | cub. ft dity. jcub. ft.| tion. 

1] Day. | Hour. a°Fahr.) ter. ter. lin vac. ‘| Air. | of air. Sat.—100| of Air. 0-6 |0-10 
|| Wed.| 7h. 30m. a.m....... 27-757 | 55°3 | 55°0 | 63:4] 54.7 | 0°429 | 4:9 0-1 98 498-0 IN.b.W. 0-2} 10 
i| 18. | 10h. 15m. a.m....... 27°765 | 57°3 | 56°6 | 69°3| 56-0 | 0°449 | 5°0 03 95 496°1 |N.b.W.| 0:5} 10 
ij | 11h. a.m. ....eeeeeeee 27°777 | 58°4 | 582 | 85:7 | 58-0 | 0-482 | 5-4 O1 99 4951; N. | 02] 10 

| Oh. 4 pam. secseeeee 27-773| 61-1 | 601 | 89-2|592|0-504| 56 | 04 | 94 |4924| Nn. [06] 7 
ih. Om. p.m......... 27°765 | 64°8 | 62°3 | 94°6 | 60-2 | 0523 | 5-7 10 86 486°6| N. 0 4 

| lh. 31m p.m ....... 27°766 | 66°0 | 62-7 | 104°8 | 60°0 | 0°519 | 5:7 13 81 487°'7| N. 02) 0 

} lh. 46m. 58s. p.m. | 27°765| 64:5 | 60°1 | 105-8 | 56°5 | 0°457 | 5-0 17 75 489°4| N. 0-2) 2 
i 2h. 14m. p.m. ...... 27°764| 62°7 | 585 | 98-7 | 54:9 | 0-432 | 48 15 7 4911} N. 05) 1 

1] 

i] 2h. 26m. p.m. ...-.. 27-759 | 61:9 | 58:3 | 90°6| 55°2 | 0-436 | 4:8 14 88 4917} N. 06) 0 
i} 2h. 35m. p.m. . 27°758 | 60°0 | 56°9 | 80-7 | 54:2} 0-420 | 4-7 11 81 493°6| N. 05) 0 

2h, 43m. p.m. ...... 27°758 | 59°2 | 563 | 75°4| 53-7 | 0-414 | 46 10 83 4944} N., 0-4) 0 | 
{| 2h. 51m. p.m....... | 27°756 | 581 | 55°9 | 66-4 | 53-9 | 0-417 | 46 0's 86 495°5| N. |03] 0 || 
1 3h. 4m. p.m. «.-+.- 27°'761 | 57-1 | 549, | 59-2 | 529 | 0-401 | 4°5 0°7 86 4965| N. |04} 0) 
! 3h. 9m. p.m. ...... | 27°757| 57°0 | 55°5 | 58-6 | 54:1 | 0-419| 46 05 90 496-4] N. |05/ 1 | 
| 3h. 14m. p.m....... 27-756 | 57°3 | 55-7 | 59-2 | 54:2 | 0-421] 4-7 06 89 4961} N. |04/ 2 | 
Sh. 17m. 30s. p.m. | 27°756 | 57°5 | 55°5 | 62-0 | 53-7 | 0-413) 4-6 0-7 87 495-9 |N.N.W.| 0-4) 4 || 

| 3h. 25m. p.m....... 27.757 | 57:2 | 55°6 | 62°5 | 54-2 | 0-420] 4-7 0°6 89 426-2 |N.N.W.|0°7| 4 || 
i} 3h. 36m. p.m.. 27-754 | 59°4 | 56°6 | 70:2 | 54:1 | 0-419) 4-7 1-0 83 494'1 |N.N.W.|0°3| 6 ! 
i} 
i] 3h. 48m. p.m....+.+ 27°758 | 59°6 | 56°7 | 69-2 | 54-1 | 0420} 4-7 10 83 493'9 IN.N.W.| 04) 6 
| Ah. P.M. ...cceeeeees 27°758 | 61°4 | 586 | 77°0| 56-2 | 0-452) 5-0 11 84 492-1 |N.b.W | 0°4| 6 
4h. 15m. p.m....... 27°758 | 60°0 | 57°6 | 77:3) 55°5| 0-441| 4:9 08 85 493°4 |N.b.W./03| 4 
4h. 25m. p.m....... 27°761 | 60°8 | 573 | 90°5| 54:3 | 0-422) 4-7 1-2 80 4928| N. |03| 3 
] 8h. 12m, p.m....... 27-777 | 55°5 | 546 | 55°6 | 53°7| 0-415) 4-7 03 94 498'2| N.W.| 0] 8 | 
} 


| | Such was, and thus ended, our share of the observa- 
| tions of this remarkable eclipse. Happily there were 
| few failures owing to the weather among any of the 
| parties who located themselves anywhere near to our 
| longitude in Spain. Father Secchi, the eminent 
astronomer of Rome, obtained available photographs 
at Desierto de las Palmas; the French savans near 
| Sewe our own Astronomer Royal and M. O. 








Struve at Pobes, Mr. de la Rue at Miranda de 


is Fahrenheit’s. 


Ebro, and, we may add, ourselves at Gujuli, 
were all successful in our respective efforts. It 
is with regret we record that the weather was 
unpropitious for those able observers who left 
us at Bilbao, and proceeded westward in the 
Himalaya to Santander. The late eminent philoso- 
pher, Dr. Whewell, had posted himself in the plains 
near to Ordfina, about five miles to the N.W of us, || 


and many hundred fect below us, and there ie | 
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was enveloped in mist. Mr. Joseph Beck skil- 
| fully pioneered the way to a future determination 

of the nature of the light of the corona by means 

of an ingenious polarizing apparatus; and Mr. 

Bonomi made some exquisite drawings, tinted on the 

spot, of the wonderful lights visible round his horizon.* 

Both these gentlemen were attached to the party who 

accompanied Mr. de la Rue. But there can be no 
| doubt that the most important contributions to our 

knowledge of the real features of a solar eclipse were 
| made at Miranda de Ebro, through the skill, the 
perseverance, and the genius of self-reliance exhibited 
by the last-named gentlcman. 

The reader who may feel interested in the subject 
of this article, will find in the South Kensington 
Museum a magnificent model of the Tudela rail- 
way, and the remarkable country through which it 
passes near to our station, executed by its talented 
engineer and the pilot of the Himalaya expedition, 
Mr. C. Vignolles. He may also see at that institu- 
tion enlarged positive copies from the actual negatives, 
taken by Mr. de la Rue in Spain. These impressions 
were displayed in the International Exhibition of. 
1862, and were afterwards presented to the South 
Kensington Museum. 

Of course the question recurs again, What, after all, 
are those mysterious tongues of coloured light, or 
those substantial prominences of which so much has 
been written, and which even now excite so lively a 
curiosity? ‘This much may be said, it is at least 
something to know that they are real existences, and 
not, as some philosophers have imagined them to be, 
mere interactions of waves of light ; it is still more to 
know where they are, and now we are sure they are 
entities attached to the sun. It is more, also, to be 


solar spots, for they are abundantly visible in many 
parts of the sun’s photosphere, where spots have never 
been known to occur. What, then, are they, after all ? 
It may be they are enormous masses, and, in some 
instances, detached masses, of cloud-like vapours 
floating in an atmosphere surrounding the incan- 
descent photosphere of the sun, and being illuminated 
from below, become, by reflection, visible to us. It 
may be they are masses of incandescent materials 
similar to those which constitute the sun’s photosphere 
itself, but less luminous because lower in temperature.t 
We have not now the space at our command to 
enter at any length upon those modern speculations 
regarding the nature of the sun’s envelopes, which 
are proposed in explanation of solar phenomena when 
viewed through powerful telescopes, or observed 
during solar total eclipses such as we have described. 
Nevertheless a few rapid remarks may be acceptable 
to some of our readers. The sun’s photosphere, as 
now seen with all the aids of recent scientific inven- 
tions, appears to be strongly mottled and porous: it 
* These drawings were for a long time exhibited in the 
rooms of Messrs. Smith and Beck, the eminent microscope 
makers, in Cornhill. : 
t On this subject the reader may consult some very 
tecent ingenious speculations by Mr. Stoney in the “ Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Society, for June, 1867.” 
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assured that they are not connected in locality with } 





does not resemble a continuous blazing sheet, but by 
some of our best observers is described as broken up 
into detached filaments more or less elongated in 
form; and the average surface which each of these 
filaments presents to the eye probably exceeds the 
area of Great Britain. These detached entities are 
presumed to be vaporous, cloudlike masses of ele- 
mentary substances chiefly metallic, and in a state of 
vehement incandescence: they are presumed also to 
float in some intensely heated transparent medium, 
and are to us the sources of solar heat and light. 

Sometimes, and it is believed in recurring cycles of 
about ten years, this photosphere, towards its equa- 
torial parts, becomes violently disturbed, as it were, 
by cyclones, and in places is whirled or torn into | 
holes of an unknown but enormous depth, occasionally | 
large enough to receive the entire terrestrial globe. 
In the depths of these holes are seen dark areas 
constituting what appear to the eye to be solar spots. 
These dark areas or spots are probably portions of a 
luminous atmosphere below the photosphere, but 
appearing to be dark through contrast with the in- 
tolerable brightness of that which is above it. 
Within this dark area again Mr. Dawes observed 
(and others have confirmed the observation) a still 
darker area, which, so far as we know, may be the 
dark body of the sun itself, or it may be another 
envelope possessing a lower degree of luminosity 
than the two others described above it. These are 
the main appearances disclosed by the telescope, ex- 
cepting so far as that the photosphere itself is often 
observed, in places, to be piled up like gigantic waves 
above the general level of the luminous surface: 
these are called facule. There are competent philo- 
sophers who begin to suspect that they see evidences 
of fiery tides on the sun’s surface caused by the 
action of the nearer planets. 

The other phenomena surrounding the solar disc, but 
which are visible solely during a total eclipse, we have 
already described, and we shall now merely add that 
Father Secchi believes he has seen more than once 
either the red prominences themselves, or something 
analogous, when viewed on the dark backgroundof a solar 
spot. But, strange to say,so rapid has been the progress. 
of physical knowledge during the six or seven years 
since the Himalaya started from Plymouth in 1860, 
with its freight of astronomers, that the next eclipse 
of the sun will probably suffice for the deciphering 
of the enigma in which the real nature of these 
coloured prominences is at present involved. Nor 
shall we have to wait long for the opportunity. In 
August next, 1868, there will be visible over a large 
area of Central India a total solar eclipse, the dura. 
tion of which will, fortunately, be double that which 
we have endeavoured to describe. We have reason 
to believe that skilful and properly instructed persons 
have undertaken to apply to these mysterious lights, 
among other suitable processes, the simple but effica- 
cious methods of spectrum analysis. How this may 
be done. was, it is hoped, sufficiently explained in an 
article written in the last May number of Goop 
‘Worps. : C. PRITCHARD, 



































I. 


Wuo would be a mother ? 
Not a moment’s peace! 
Cares succeed each other ; 
Troubles never cease. 
You may call them fancies— 
You, papa! may laugh— 
Take my place, or Nancy’s, 
For a day—or half! 
You know nought of sitting 
Mending little frocks, 
You know nought of knitting 
Heaps of pairs of socks. 
You taste all the pleasures, 
You're the source of joys, 
You bring all the treasures, 
Sugar-plums and toys : 
You don’t do the scolding, 
You don’t bear the frets ; 
You are spared beholding 
_Pranks, and ponts, and pets. 
You don’t give the powder, 
You don’t hear the cry 
As it waxes louder, 
And the face grows wry. 
Dressed at morning neatly, 
Trotty’s carried down 
Just to kiss you sweetly 
Ere you start for town. 
Next, all smile and dimple, 
Sash and spotless skirt, 
Trotty, sly and simple, 
Enters with dessert. 
Brisk as her canary, 
Perches on your knee ; 
Roguish-looking fairy ! 
Who so proud as she ? 
Cheeks like ripened peaches, 
Shoulders plump and fair, 
Mouth that lisps soft speeches, 
Rings of hazel hair. 
Eyes like sapphires gleaming, 
Wistfully and merry ; 
Sideway glances, scheming 
For a cake or cherry. 
“Good as gold!”” No wonder! 
Humoured, coaxed, and fed; 
Pocket full of plunder, 
Trotty trots to bed. 
Nought to check or foil her, 
Best of tiny queens! 
Ah, papa! you spoil her— 
Look behind the scenes ! 
« * * 
Morning—I am dressing ; 
Dark November day ; 
Hark! a scream distressing 
Sounds across the way. 











Down go locks I’m brushing— 
Brushes on the floor— 
Out, half-clad, I’m rushing 
To the nursery door. 
“ Nancy, what's the matter ?” 
“Nothing, mum!” I’m told; 
** Miss is cross, look at her! 
*Cause the water’s cold.” 
Day outside looks rawly, 
Fog is thick as glue, 
Weather looking squally— 
Trotty squally too! 
Back I trudge, my fingers 
Nipping with the frost ; 
Long my toilet lingers— 
Everything is lost! 


Breakfast safely over, 
You put on your boots— 
Leaving me “in clover 
To my home pursuits !”’ 
“ Clover!’’ How man settles 
Our affairs, forsooth ! 
Had he talked of nettles, 
*T would be nearer truth! 
Down I sit to patching— 
Nurse upstairs at work— 
Trotty, mischief hatching, 
Squatting like a Turk! 
Playthings round her scattered— 
Things that squeak and bark! 
Creatures maimed and battered 
Out of “ Noah’s ark.” 
Battledores she drums on, 
With a face like Puck’s ; 
Noisy things she thrums on, 
Peinted ones she sucks! 
Asking questions puzzling, 
Twenty in a breath; 
Now the kitten nuzzling, 
Hugging it to death ! 


* Leave my chair a minute 


Just when scme one knocks— 
Trotty clambers in it, 
Rummaging my box. 
Back I hurry grumbling, 
Risking sprains and falls, 
Into waggons tumbling, 
Slipping over balls. 
What is Trotty doing ? 
Quiet far too long! 
Mischief must be brewing— 
Something going wrong. 
All my work is stopping— 
Lost my scissors big — 
Trotty has them, cropping 
Dolly’s flaxen wig ! 
Door left open slightly— 
Gracious! what a row! 
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Trotty’s slipped out lightly— 
What's the matter now ? 

Up I start—“ Where’s Trotty ¢ 
Sprawling on the mat! 

Swollen eyes, brow knotty, 
Dolly mangled flat ! 

What does it betoken ? 
Trotty tripped her toes ; 

Trotty’s heart is broken! 
So is Dolly’s nose ! 

“ Naughty girl for straying!” 
“Bless us! what a shriek ! 

Can’t hear what I’m saying— 
Dear! she’s cut her cheek! 

Here’s a fresh disaster ! 
Here are mother’s cares! 

Nancy! fetch some plaster— 
Take the child upstairs!” 

« “ . * 

Ah, papa! you'll rue it! 
Trotty’s growing wild— 

And you know you do it! 
Yes! you spoil that child. 


Tl. 


Summer-time is coming, 
Every flowery bell 
Wooes the hive-bee humming :— 
Trotty isn’t well. 
Cowslips gold come trooping, 
Daisies white and red; 
But my daisy’s drooping :-— 
Trotty hangs her head. 
tosy buds upspringing 
Peep from leaf and stalk, 
Merry birds are singing :— 
Trotty doesn’t talk. 
Sunshine glitters brightly, 
Garden walks look gay, 
Butterflies float whitely :— 
Trotty doesn’t play. 
All her toys forsaken, 
“Come, my pet! to me; 
Trotty shall be taken 
Up on mammy’s knee.” 
Never mind the knitting, 
Heels, or toes, or soles ; 
Let the rents go splitting, 
Never mind the holes! 
Hands at work once nimble 
Now the pulse must feel ; 
Puss has got the thimble, 
Kitten has the reel. 
Needles, pins, go missing— 
No one heeds them now ; 
Mammy ’s busy kissing 
Trotty’s heated brow. | 
Mammy ’s busy pressing 
Trotty’s little hands, 
Coining words caressing 
Trotty understands. 











Little brown curls lying 
Pressed to mammy’s breast; 
Little bosom sighing, 
Little feet at rest. 
Eyelids falling heavy, 
Blue eyes in eclipse ; 
Wan smiles, hard to levy, 
On the little lips. 
Nothing now of fretting ; 
Only mute appeal, 
Trust in mammy’s petting, 
Mammy’s power to heal! 
Tiny form resistless, 
Round cheeks void of bloom, 
Little fingers listless, 
Silence in the room. 
Birds without chirp shrilly, 
All within is dull ; 
Trotty sits so stillp— 
What a dreary lull! 
** Look at pussy’s tricking !”’ 
Trotty doesn’t care : 
How that clock is ticking, 
Underneath the stair ! 
Wish ’twas in the cellar! 
Like a gong it strikes. 
“ Cook for orders ’’—tell her 
Order what she likes! 
All the house feels lonely, 
Echoes all seem dead ; 
Did they answer only 
Trotty’s voice and tread ? 
Sunshine don’t look cheering, 
Summer don’t rejoice ; 
How we miss the hearing 
One familiar voice ! 
How we miss the seeing 
One small baby face! 
Such a tiny being 
Filling so much space! 
What says Trotty, bless her ? 
Put her in her cot ; 
Mammy will undress her, 
Mammy’s darling Trot! 
Pack off callers, Nelly! 
In the afternoon ; 
Nancy! bring some jelly, 
Powders, and a spoon. 
Don’t admit one rover, 
Not a fib you'll tell— 
I'm “ engaged all over’’! 
Trotty isn’t well. 


* * * 


Trotty ’s sweetly sleeping, 
So I’ve slipped away, 
After vigil keeping 
All night long, and day. 
Couldn’t bear to leave her— 
Now, papa! don’t smile ; 
"Twas so much like fever, 
Don’t you say ’twas bile! 
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You may take it coolly, 
You slept bravely through ; 
You were snoring, truly, 
Loud enough for two! 
I can soothe and chasten, 
You can make her glad ; 
But to me she’ll hasten, 
When she’s sick or sad. 
Men are like each other, 
Slow to feel or act ; 
You are not a mother, 
That’s a patent fact! 
You don’t care a tittle 
Till the danger comes ; 
O! you’re good for little 
But for sugar-plums! 
Pooh! a fig for pity 
That can snore like yours. 
Buy her something pretty ; 
Toys work wondrous cures! 





You’ve “ engagements pressing— 
Can’t buy toys to-day.” 
Do you mind confessing 
What engagements, pray ? 
“ Dinner, and a meeting ’’— 
That’s how you're beguiled ; 
Gossipping and eating, 
And forget your child! 
Hang “ Associations”’! 
“ British ” fiddlestick ! 
Old wives’ dissertations! 
Tell them Trotty’s sick. 
Is it “ mother’s folly” ? 
Men are selfish churls! 
Bring her home a dolly, 
One with hazel curls. 
Hush ! the darling chatters. 
“Spoil her?” Never fear! 
Folly spoils and flatters— 
Love spoils no one, dear ? 


HARRIETT E. HUNTER, 





GRACE’S FORTUNE. 


CHAPTER XXIII.——-BAD NEWS FROM THE EAST. 


Miss WeEDDERBURN continued to lead a life of very 
close attendance on her father. After a period, of 
which the issue was long doubtful, he rallied again, 
his naturally vigorous constitution struggling suc- 
cessfully against the enemy which had assailed it. 
He was again able to take carriage exercise, and the 
daily readings of the newspaper, which had been 
discontinued, were resumed. Grace often found it a 
difficult matter to get through the Indian news. 
Every mail brought some fresh history either of 
interest or horror ; Godfrey’s regiment was frequently 
alluded to, and she had seen his name honourably 
mentioned by his commanding officer. Those terrible 
lists of killed and wounded were scanned with a 
mixture of eagerness and terror which seemed a)most 
to take away her breath as her eyes rested on them. 
She could not have read them out to her father with- 
out having first satisfied herself that the name was 
not among the number. 

One day she had gone to visit a woman who lived 
in a cottage on the confines of the Rushington estate. 
It had formerly been one cf the lodges, but the 
gateway had long been disused and the road over- 
grown. Mrs. Clarke, the old woman who lived in it, 
had been a servant in the family; she had married 
one of the grooms, and had been for many years a 
widow. A little grandchild was now her sole com- 
panion. The child had been ill, and when Grace 
entered the cottage she found her reclining on a 
pillow in a large arm chair, pale and languid. She 
was in the intermittent stage of an infantine fever. 
Mzs. Clarke, however, assured her visitor that Fanny 
was recovering, and that she expected in a few days 
to see her running about again. The poor little thing 
dropped asleep while her grandmother was telling 

| Grace all about her illness. Mrs. Clarke was a fine, 





comely looking dame, in the full possession of all | 
her senses and faculties ; she had an almost motherly || 
love for Miss Wedderburn, whose birth she had wit- || 
nessed, and few things gave her greater pleasure | 
than a gossip over old times with the daughter of 
her former employers. She had been much con- 
cerned to hear of Sir Ralph's illness, and drew from 
Grace a minute account of his symptoms, pronounc- 
ing oracularly upon the nature of his malady and its 
probable results. 

‘“‘ But papa is better,” said Grace ; “ he is decidedly | 
better, or you would not have seen me here to-day.” | 

“ Yes, yes,” she replied, “I quite believe that heis | 
better ; but you mustn’t build too much upon these 
cas’lty improvements. They’re oftentimes nothin’ | 
more than the flare up of the candle before it goes out.” | 

“Have you had much experience of sickness, | 
Nancy?” asked Miss Wedderburn, in a half- | 
frightened, half-doubtful tone. 

“Why, didn’t I nurse my lady in her last illness, | 
to say nothin’ of my own husband, and the two | 
little boys as we buried, and scores of others besides?” | 

“True, true, I had forgotten; and my mother’s || 
was a long illness, one that must have tested your 
powers of nursing rather severely.” 

“Well, you see, Miss, she were so patient, and so 
sweet, that it were a pleasure, like, to do anything || 
for her. Not but what her illness were very trying. 
Sometimes she’d cough the whole night through, || 
and then perhaps towards morning she'd drop asleep, || 
worn out like.” 

“Ah!” said Miss Wedderburn, “it was a sad day 
for me when poor mamma died.” 

“It were a sad day for us all,” replied Nancy. 
“She kept the house together, so to say, and was the 
only person as had any influence with Sir Ralph; 
not that she had much real influence with him.” 
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“Had she not? LIalways fancied my father was 
exceedingly attached to her.” 

“Yes, he was very fond of her; he was proud of 
her too, as weal he might be, for she was a rare lady ; 
she spoke the languages, and played the. music beau- 
tiful, and when she were dressed of an evening for 
some grand dinner party she had used to look like a 
queen. She could never be too fine for Sir Ralph ; he 
would scold her sometimes for being such a dowdy ; 
put, you see, Miss, she tried to make up for his extra- 
vagance by her own economy, and except when there 
was company she would go about quite homely like.” 

“So I have heard,” responded Grace, “and I have 

| also heard that she was very generous to the poor.” 

“She were, indeed ;\she were liberal to her ser- 
yants and bountiful to the poor; it was only herself 
as she scrimped. But, Lor’, what was the use? 
what was the value of afew handsome dresses com- 

| ered with the hundreds of pounds that had been 
| squandered by Sir Ralph, and his father before him ? 
| You see, Sir Andrew he kept the hounds, and filled 
| the house with racketing people, leastways so I have 
| heard, and a deal of feasting and drinking went on, | 
| andcard-playing too; and Sir Ralph he were an only 
| son, and stinted of nothing, and he was one as 
} couldn’t say no, and so when he went to London he 
|| met with those as led him away, and taught him to 
| spend his money, and helped him to spend it; which 
they saw he was weak, and took advantage of.” 

“Yes, yes, that was the case, no doubt,” sighed 

|| Miss Wedderburn. “It is the misfortune of some 


|| people that they cannot say no; their very good 


nature is their ruin.” 

“Tt was Sir Ralph’s,” replied Mrs. Clarke. “It 
made him an embarrassed man, always in want of 
money, and always scheming to getit. I’ve heard 
tell that old Mr. Harington was used to help Sir 

| Ralph out of his scrapes; I don’t know, but I should 

‘ha’ thought as he’d been more likely to help him into 
| them, for he was a rare old schemer hisself. At any 

| mate he did Sir Ralph no good; for he was an em- 
barrassed man when he married, and he’s an em- 

| barrassed man now, Miss Grace.” 

| 4] hope not,” replied Miss Wedderburn; “and 

| indeed, Nancy, I don’t think it.” 

“ But I know it,” answered her companion, “ and 
itis but right that you should know it, too. You're 
no longer a child, Miss Grace, and I hope you're not 

| offended at my plain speaking—indeed, you’re too 
well used to it for that; but mark my words, and 
when the time comes you may remember them. It 
won't matter to you, because by good luck you're 
|| provided for, but there’s others as isn’t.” 

Miss Wedderburn’s colour came and went as Mrs. 
Clarke said this; she made no comment on it, how- 
ore but sat silent and thoughtful, while her hostess 
_Dusied herself in preparing the tea. 

| “Bad news from the East, Miss Grace,’”’ she ob- 
|| Served, as she filled up her teapot. 

“Is there anything fresh, Nancy?” asked Miss 
| Wedderburn, roused to instant eagerness. “I have 
| Rot seen the paper to-day.”’ 
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“Well, I hardly know,” replied Nancy, “but I 
think so; leastways, there’s a long list of killed and 
wounded. There now, don’tee go so white; I never 
saw one of the names, and indeed I shouldn’t ha’ 
known anything about it if it hadn’t been for Dan 
Mocket—he’s the carrier—as brought me a bit of 
@ newspaper to look at.” 

Miss Wedderburn had turned very pale, and when 
she rose to take leave her limbs trembled so that she 
could hardly stand. Mrs. Clarke, however, forced a 
cup of tea on her, and made her sit down again till 
ahe had in a measure recovered herself. 

“Dear, dear,’ she muttered, “to think of her 
taking on so! It’s easy to see as her heart’s over 
the water a good bit. Now you drink this,” she 
added, as she handed her some tea, “it’s good and 
strong—none of your taplash—and see if it doesn’t. 
make another woman of you. You're worn out like 
withnursing and fretting; that’s where it is, my dear.” 

“Thank you, Nancy, it is excellent; I feel much 
better now,”’ said Miss Wedderburn, as she rose once 
more and prepared to set forth on her homeward 
walk. But when she found herself on the outside of 
Mrs. Clarke’s cottage a sudden weakness came over 
her. She trembled with vague fears and fresh 
anxieties. That fearful newspaper lying at home; 
what might it not contain of calamitous tidings! 
Tidings that might take the spring out of her life 
for ever ! 

With a great effort she at last reached home; 
and the anticipations of evil, which had been par- 
tially dissipated by her walk, returned with over- 
whelming force as she entered the library. The 
room was empty; but there lay the newspaper, 
unfolded, on the table. Her throat was parched, 
her heart throbbed wildly as her trembling hands 
clutched hold of it; in her terrified eagerness she 
could scarcely find the column containing those 
fatal lists, upon the contents of which her very life 
seemed to hang; the words danced before her strain- 
ing eyes as they glanced rapidly at the long line of 
unfamiliar names which told the cruel slaughter of 
the brave and good, until—yes, there it was—the 
very last upon the list : 

dangerously 


“Captain Wedderburn, &c. 
Her foreboding heart had prophesied too truly. 


&e., 
wounded.” 


CHAPTER XXIV.—THE NEW BARONET. 

Captrarn—or as I must now call him, Major— 
Wedderburn did not die of the wounds he had re- 
ceived, though he suffered from them long and 
grievously. He had recovered from their effecfs, and 
was again engaged in active service, whén the news 
of Sir Ralph Wedderburn's death reached him. He 
read the announcement in the newspaper among 
the list. of deaths :— 

“On the 20th of November, Sir Ralph Wedder- 
burn, Bart.,of Rushington, Oxfordshire, aged 67.” 

Another column of the paper contained a short 
paragraph to the effect, that the late owner of 
Rushington having died without male heirs, the 























|| do? She is too young to live alone. 
|| will go and live with the Haringtons, and marry—in 
|| all probability—the lawyer brother. I don’t under- 
|| stand, for my part, why she has not married him 
|| long ago, for there can be no doubt that she broke off 
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estate would pass to his cousin and heir-at-law, Mr. 
Wedderburn, of the Grange, whose son was then 
fighting the battles of his countrymen in India. 

“Bir Ralph Wedderburn dead! Poor, poor Grace, 
what a terrible blow for her! I wonder what she will 
Perhaps she 


her engagement with me for his sake; but possibly 
she could not be prevuiled upon to leave her father 
in his precarious state of health; yes, that was the 
reason, of course; but now that she is free to do as 
she pleases it will not be long, 1 fancy—before— 
well, I suppose I ought to wish them happy when- 
ever it takes place; but, hang it! the mere thought 
is almost more than I can stomach! I am only half 
| a Christian, I fear, for at times I am full of ‘ envy, 

hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness.’ And there 
| was something about that long-legged lawyer which 
| I never could fathom—some mystery—some secret 

hold over Grace, I am convinced. My mother has 
| often told me that Sir Ralph had been a very extra- 
| vagant and a vefy embarrassed man; could this wily 

lawyer have paid his debts for him, on the understand- 
| ing that he should be allowed to marry the heiress ? I 
| have heard of such things, and it would account for 

Grace's conduct; she was quite capable of sacrificing 
| herself—and me too—for the sake of her father; he 
was always her first object. But there, it is all con- 





+ jecture, and I almost hate myself for the notion; 


only, when a man has been treated as I have, he is 
| apt to imagine all sorts of probabilities, and impro- 


|| babilities, rather than accept the mortifying truth 
|| that the woman he loves has ceased to care for him.” 


| 


|| from his mother. 


Such were some of the thoughts which passed 
through Godfrey’s brain upon learning the news of 


|| Sir Ralph Wedderburn’s death. 


The succeeding mail brought him a long letter 
She was a steady and agreeable 
correspondent ; and her epistles, full of lively gossip, 


|| and seasoned with a dash of scandal, were a frequent 


source of amusement to him as he lay week after 
week upon his bed of weariness and pain. There 


|| were some which he would read over and over again 


for the sake of a casual allusion to Grace which they 
contained; but Mrs. Wedderburn rarely mentioned 
her, and indeed she must have drawn largely upon 


| ladies very seldom met. But on this occasion Mrs. 

| Wedderburn made up for all her previous absti- 
nence. We will favour the reader with a sight of 

_ her letter. 

| “My pear Goprrey,—By the last mail I had 
only time to communicate to you the bare fact of 
Sir Ralph Wedderburn’s death; an event, as you 
are aware, of considerable importance to us, and one 
that will affect all our future lives. My letters for 
some time past must have prepared you for this 


| termination of our poor cousin’s illness; indeed, 





nothing but the excellence of his constitution could 
have enabled him to struggle so long against the 
effects of the terrible seizure which paralysed body 
and mind, and left him a helpless, childish old man 
upon his daughter’s hands. To do her justice, | 
believe she made him an admirable nurse. Hig 
death, to be sure, is a most deplorable event for her, 
involving the loss of home, position, and fortune. 
Yes, fortune! I am assured, on the very besi 
authority, that Sir Ralph Wedderburn has left his 
daughter almost penniless. Heaven only knows 
what has become of all her money, but that it no 
longer exists is an accredited fact, and one which the 
whole neighbourhood is talking about. Your father 
was in Oxford the other day, and he told me, on his || 
return, that everybody he met with was full of it: || 
and the numerous morning callers I have had of 
late have all been open-mouthed upon the same || 
subject. I cannot discover that there was any great || 
amount of personal liability, though of course it is 
exceedingly difficult to ascertain the truth in such 
matters; but even admitting that Sir Ralph died 
insolvent, and that his daughter paid his debts, they 
could not have been of an extent to swallow up the 
whole of her fortune without its being pretty gene- |) 
rally known in the neighbourhood ; and such does || 
not appear to have been the case. The natural || 
inference was that the money had been employed in 
paying off the mortgages upon the estate; but on 
this point I can speak positively, they have not been 
paid off. No, no, depend upon it there is some deeper || 
mystery connected with all this; something which 
will not bear the light; some disreputable affair, 
which Miss Wedderburn would conceal at all risks || 
lest a knowledge of it should cast a slur upon her || 
father’s good name. Of the nature of the affair it is || 
not very difficult to form a guess; Sir Ralph Wedder- || 
burn’s antecedents being so well known. Ever since |) 
I can remember he had the reputation of a man of 
pleasure; his predilection for wine, women, and 
cards, was patent to all his acquaintance ; and I have 
a dim recollection of his being entangled in some 
discreditable connection at the time of his engage- 
ment with Miss Digby, which had very nearly led to 
the breaking off of his marriage with that lady. 
Who can say what claims there may not have been 
against him—claims, which he could not ignore 
while he lived, and which his daughter has been 
frightened into admitting since his decease? And 
in addition to this he may have contracted debts of 
honour, or borrowed money, on the understanding 
that it should be repaid at his death; and, his means || 
not being sufficient to meet these demands, Miss 
Wedderburn may have taken them upon herself. 
“There will be no sale of the furniture or effects | 
of Rushington ; and we have reason to congratulate || 
ourselves upon this circumstance, for nothing knocks || 
a house to pieces like a sale; and though Rushington || 
must ultimately undergo a thorough repair, we 
might not be disposed to commence operations im- 
mediately. As it is, we shall take possession of the || 
place just as it stands without any fuss or trouble, || 
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Miss Wedderburn having proposed to us to buy the 
furniture at a moderate valuation; and a very 
moderate one it is likely to be; for, with the excep- 
tion of one or two marquetrie tables and cabinets, the 
rest of the things are both old-fashioned and shabby. 
Handsome in their day, no doubt, but, like their 
owners, passées. 
|| “I have not seen Miss Wedderburn since her 
| father’s death. Iam told that she has admitted no 
| one, except Miss Chester, who has been frequently 
\ | staying with her since the beginning of Sir Ralph’s 
| illness. It was she who told me that her friend was 
|, going for the present to reside at Warndon, with 
| Mr. and Mrs. Edward Harington, but that her plans 
|| for the future were quite undecided. Miss Chester 
did not seem disposed to be very communicative, and 
Thad to pump hard for this meagre bit of informa- 
| tion. Indeed I soon found that it was utterly 
\ hopeless to attempt to squeeze anything more out of 
| her, though I did my best, I can assure you, having 
| anatural and very pardonable curiosity to learn all 
| IT could. But she was impenetrable; and besides, 
| go cold and stiff that I felt absolutely rebuffed. I 
never considered her agreeable; so formal and old- 
maidish ; and then that icy reserve. She looked very 
|| old, I thought, the day I called upon her. 
| “We shall not take up our abode at Rushington 
|| for another month or two ; it is a bad time of the year 
|| for moving, and also for letting, and our intention is 
to let the Grange ready-furnished. Our great object 
| for the next ten years will be to save; and, until we 
| have an offer for it, we can live much more economi- 
, cally in our present house than in one double the 
|| size. In the meanwhile, your father will have enough 
| todo in looking after the property, which has been 
| shamefully neglected and mismanaged. He has 
|| already engaged the services of an experienced sur- 
| veyor, who has gone carefully over every inch of the 
| land, and confirmed his impression of the whole of it 
| being underlet. One of his first acts, therefore, will 
|| beto raise the rents upon all the farms: an act which 
|| will not make him popular, but which in justice to 
| himself must be done, more especially as he will have 
to lay out money upon them all, every fence and 
farm building being in such wretched repair, and 
| some of the land so much in want of draining. He 
| has had interviews with most of the tenant-farmers, 
| and informed them of his intentions. Of course they 
| grumbled and growled, and expressed great dissatis- 
| faction ; but your father was firm, and held out no 
| hope of relaxing i in favour of any one of them. 
“There is not much game at present upon the 
_ Rushington property except what the poachers get ; 
but were you at home I have no doubt you would 
|| contrive to supply the larder with a few birds, or 
| tather would have contrived to do so, for the shoot- 
|, ing season is nearly over. ‘The game will henceforth 
| be strictly preserved ; so there will be some amuse- 
| ment for you in the autumns which you may in 
| future spend with us. 
' “Little or no hunting this season; nor will there 
| be any; the winter has been unisseally severe, and 
| 











threatens to continue so; and as a matter of course 
the sporting men consider themselves greatly 
aggrieved. It is with them as with the rest of the 
world—whatever does not exactly suit their ‘pur- 
poses is to be deprecated. Sir Charles Warren was 
deeply bemoaning himself the other day, and even 
threatened to sell all his hunters. Apropos of him, 
did I tell you that Miss Charteris had refused him ? 
She refused him some time ago. I have it on good 
authority, and he is fast degenerating into a cynical || 
old bachelor ; prefers whist to flirting, and port wine 
to either, and rails at women in good set terms. As | 
for the lady, she has lost all her spirits, and looks || 
paler than ever. She is frequently with us, and I || 
encourage her to come here as often as she pleases. | 
Poor girl! I fancy she is glad to get away now and 
then from her mother’s insipid platitudes, and Sir || 
Robert’s pompous twaddle. She is most affectionate 
in her manner to me; and though I am not in her || 
confidence, I have my own ideas as to the causes of | 
her altered health and spirits. 

“Your last letter, my dear son, was an immense || 
comfort to me, because it assured me of your perfect || 
recovery. Pray take care of yourself, and remember | 
that India is not England, and that you cannot with |) 
impunity take those outrageous liberties with your || 
health which most young men seem to glory in. 

“You have been both wise and fortunate in avoid- 
ing the snares of the Anglo-Indian houris, and I 
hope you will persevere in this prudent course. I 
always thought it a most lucky circumstance that the 
lady to whom you were able to render such good ser- 
vice was @ married woman. No rich girls go out to 
India, but only the straggling members of large and 
poor families who have not much chance of picking 
up husbands in this country. Beware of them, my 
son, beware of them. It is more imperative on you 
now than ever to make a wealthy choice, and 
every day I see more reason to congratulate myself, 
and you also, upon the circumstances, whatever they 
were, which prevented your marriage with Grace 
Wedderburn. Indeed we may almost look upon it 
as a providential escape. Poor girl! one cannot help 
pitying her. With all her pride of birth and digni- 
fied airs, to be brought down so low in the world 
must be very mortifying. I thought at one time 
that she would marry Mr. Harington ; and she pro- 
bably still hopes to do so, or she would scarcely have 
gone to reside with his brother; but I would not 
give much for her chance now that her fortune has 
melted away. The clergyman has done very well 
for himself, and no doubt the lawyer fancied he 
might make as good a throw; but the tables are 
turned, and ‘seven’ is no longer ‘the main.’ Besides 
which, they do say that he is carrying on a pretty 
game with a girl in Oxford, a daughter of old Mr. 
Summers, formerly the railway superintendent. All 
sorts of stories are afloat; but as I do not wish 
to make my pen scandalous I forbear to repeat 
them. 

‘My letter has swelled to such an unreasonable 
length, that I must conclude it abruptly, only add- 
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ing your father’s love to that of your affectionate 
mother, 
“CHARLOTTE WEDDERBURN.” 


Godfrey Wedderburn read this letter of his 
mother’s from beginning to end with almost breath- 
less eagerness. He read it again with more delibera- 
tion. At the conclusion of the second reading he 
folded it slowly up, placed it in the breast-pocket of 
his coat, and fell into deep thought. 


CHAPTER XXV.—ARNOLD’S LOVE. 
Grace WEDDERBURN sat in the drawing-room at 
Rushington, alone and desolate. Everything had 
| gone from her—father, lover, home, wealth! No- 
| thing remained but a small sum, barely sufficient to 
render her independent of others. .She had visited 
every room of the deserted mansion, taking leave, so 
to speak, of all the familiar objects contained in them ; 
she had trodden all her favourite haunts, ana bidden 
| adieu to the poor of her village; and, having wept 
' out her passion of grief, she awaited, calm and tear- 
| less, the arrival of the carriage that was to convey 
| her to Warndon, which place for the present would 
be her home.~ She did not contemplate residing 
| there permanently, but, while her plans for the future 
were still in abeyance, she had thought it well to 
yield to the solicitations of Cecilia and Edward 
Harington, and take up her abode for a time beneath 
their friendly roof. 

Nothing ¢ ould exceed the kindness of her welcome, 
the affectio' 1 of Cecilia’s manner, or Edward’s con- 
siderate ®’ ention. Nevertheless, at the sxpiration of 
three months Grace Wedderburn had decided that 
she would not remain at Warndon. She wrote to 
Miss Chester to this effect, saying, that she held to 
her original intention of making a home for herself 
in some family, either as governess or companion— 
she inclined to the latter—and requesting her friend 
to use her utmost endeavours to procure such a situ- 
ation for her. The circumstances which more imme- 
diately impelled her to this resolution were such as 
she did not care to communicate even to Lucy 
Chester. 

Indeed, at an early period of her visit to Warndon, 
Grace had an instinctive feeling that it would be 
better for her to be elsewhere, and as the weeks went 
by, this conviction deepened. She intimated her 
sentiments to Arnold, one day that he had ridden 
over to see them. He combated them warmly, but 
only half-sueceeded in convincing her. Arnold had 
become a frequent visitor at his brother’s house, 
going thither whenever he could escape from the 
numerous and pressing claims of a rapidly increasing 
business. Grace always welcomed her old friend 
with cordiality and pleasure, and slipped back in- 
sensibly into her former habits of easy intimacy with 

him. She consulted him on all occasions; she told 
|| him her troubles and perplexities whenever they 
arose; she conversed with him on many subjects 








apon which she did not care to converse with Edward . 
or Cecilia, ; and there was nothing in Arnold’s manner | 





to forbid this freedom of intercourse, nothing to raise | 
a shadow of suspicion that she was encouraging ex. | 
pectations which she could not hope to realise. “He | 
has forgotten,” thought Grace, “his foolish fancy for | 
me—if indeed it ever existed except in my own | 
imagination.”’ Yet sometimes a spark—an unguarded | 
look or word—betrayed the inward fires, and warned | 
Grace that all, perhaps, was not so cold and calm ag | 
the outward seeming had appeared to warrant. 

“T cannot make them out,’ said Edward to his | 
wife, qne evening after Arnold had been dining 
with them ; “I cannot make them out.” 

“Make whom out, dear?” 

“ Miss Wedderburn and Arnold. There is nothing | 
in the manner of either which would lead one to sup- 
pose that they cared for each other, and yet that there 
is some understanding between them I am convinced, 
I feel certain Arnold knows the reasons which have 
separated Miss Wedderburn and her cousin; and I 
am very much mistaken if he does not also know || 
what has become of all her money.” i 

“ Her money went, I suppose, in paying Sir Ralph. 
Wedderburn’s debts,” said Cecilia. 

‘No, it did not,’ replied her husband; “at least, || 
only a small portion of it. He may have had debts. | 
of honour which we know fothing about, or some | 
paramount and overwhelming claim, which has im- | 
poverished his daughter. I don’t know, but Sir | 
Ralph was a very gay gentleman in his youth, and | 
not over-scrupulous.” 

“ But why should you think that Arnold knows: | 
anything about it?” 

“Partly from his manner, as I told you before, 
and from the air of mystery which for some time 
past has been thrown round his and Miss Wedder- 
burn’s proceedings. She consults him, you perceive, 
about everything, and I strongly suspect that she 
has acted under his advice.” 

* And if she has? Surely you cannot think that 
Arnold’s advice would be anything but good?” 

“T have the highest opinion of Arnold,” answered 
Edward; “there does not exist a more honourable- | 
minded fellow; but I have not known him all these 
years without also knowing that upon some subjects 
his feelings are a little overstrained; upon the sub- 
ject of money, for instance, they are absolutely 
morbid.” 

“ But how should this affect Grace ?” 

“He would see the necessity of a sacrifice which 
would be obvious to no one else, and admit, or even 
exaggerate, claims which others might consider fan- | 
ciful. These Quixotic notions—for such I must call | 
them—would not render him a particularly good | 
adviser—not a prudent one, at least.” i 

“No; and Grace would be the very person to act | 
upon such advice, for she has very Quixotic notions } 
herself upon some points.” 
. “Precisely ; and depend upon it that is what she | 
has done. She has beggared herself in order to sup- | 
port——but I have no right to give a voice to my || 


suspicions, which, after all, are mere suspicions.” | 








“ Still, Edward,” rejoined Cecilia, ‘even admit- 
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ting that what you say is true, it would not account 
for the rupture between Grace and Captain Wedder- 


“No, Cissy, it would not, because this happened 
some time before Sir Ralph’s death. No, I suppose 
they must have had a quarrel; or perhaps Grace 
foresaw that her fortune would all melt away, and 
told Captain Wedderburn something to that effect, 
which led to the breaking off of their engagement.” 

“Oh, Edward! I cannot think that Godfrey would 
have been so mercenary !”’ 

“Tt is possible that Grace herself may have been 

ud. I know very little of Captain Wedderburn, 
‘ut I fancy that his family expect him to make a 
wealthy marriage.” 

“T know they do,” said Cecilia; ‘‘ Mr. and Mrs. 
Wedderburn were furious with Godfrey when he 
\| ¢old them of his engagement with Grace, till they 
|| knew that she was an heiress. They are not at all 
|| mice people.” 

Edward laughed. 

“ And supposing your fortune had taken to itself 
wings and flown away, Cissy ?”” 

“Tt would have made no difference,” she replied, 

'| looking fearlessly into his eyes. 
“My darling!” said Edward clasping her in his 
|| arms. “But it would have made a difference; I 
could only have made a very moderate settlement on 
you, and I could not have surrounded you with quite 
so many comforts as we now enjoy.” , 

“But you would have loved me all the same.” 

“You think so, do you, little vanity ?” 





One Sunday that Arnold Harington was spending 
at his brother’s, he and Grace walked home together 
after morning church. It was a mild day, towards 
|| theend of February, and the pleasant freshness of 

the air, in which there was nothing of keenness, 
|| tempted them to prolong their walk a little before re- 
|| entering the house. Grace had again broached the 
|| subject of her own feelings about remaining at 
Warndon. ; 

“TI still adhere to my original opinion,” she said, 
“and to the decision I arrived at before leaving 
Rushington, that I would not make my home with 
Edward and Cissy, however kindly they might press 
me to do so.” 

“And again I must ask why?” said her com- 





“I might answer you in general terms,” she 
replied, “‘ and tell you that young married people are 
always better alone, without any third person to 
| appeal te; but it is peculiarly so in this case. I'see 
| enough to convince me that it would be far better 
| for Cecilia to learn to be more self-reliant; or, if she 
_ must have some one to consult, that that person should 

be her husband.” 
| “Do you mean to imply that she consults you 
| rather than Edward ?” 
| “Yes. Cissy was very young when first she came 
| to live with us, and I have been a kind of mother to 
| ber for many years, and even now that she is married 











she cannot forget it. She makes me an arbiter on 
all occasions, whether it be the ordering of dinner, 
or a difference of opinion with her husband; and at 
the very time when she ought to be acquiring some 
independence of character, she is in danger of having 
none at all.” 

“I quite see what you mean,” replied Arnold, 
“but—in short, it comes to this, Grace: what will | 
you do, where will you go, if you do not remain at | 
Warndon ?”’ 

Grace did not reply immediately to this question : 
when she spoke it was calmly and deliberately. “TI | 
shall try to follow out my primary intention—formed | 
as soon as I was able to think of any plans for the 
future—of entering some family as governess or com - 
panion.” 

“Entering some family as governess or com- 
panion!” echoed Arnold, the colour flashing into his 
face for an instant. 

“T am poor, you know,” rejoined Miss Wedder- 
burn. “But it rests with myself to be independent.” 

“ Are you not proud also, Grace ?” 

“Perhaps I am.” 

“And yet you would submit to the degradation of 
going out as a companion !”’ 

There was a suppressed vehemence in Arnold’s 
tone as he said these words, which caused Grace to 
raise her eyes wonderingly to his face before replying 
to them. - But though reading there the tokens of 
some deep emotion, she failed to read them aright; 
she was preoccupied, and that flushing and paling 
cheek revealed nothing to her. 

“But what am I to do, Arnold?” she said after a 
momentary pause. ‘ Having decided that it will be 
better for all parties that I should not remain here, 
what other alternative have I but to go out as a com- 
panion or governess?” 

Arnold Harington turned suddenly round and 
confronted his companion—they had been walking 
leisurely side by side—a tide of passionate emotion 
swept through his soul, breaking down in its over- 
whelming flood all the fences of pride, and over- 
throwing all the carefully raised barriers of prudence 
and self-restraint. He saw nothing at that moment 
but Grace Wedderburn fallen from her high estate, 
thrown upon the society of strangers, exposed to 
unknown trials from their temper or caprice, lonely, 
weary, desolate. 

“T know of only one alternative to the life you 
propose for yourself,” he replied, trying to speak 
calmly, though his voice was hoarse with restrained 
agitation. 

“What is that?” she asked, startled by the ex- 
pression of his face, though not yet enlightened as to 
its real meaning. 

“That you should accept the shelter of my home.” 

“ What do you mean, Arnold ?” 

“There can be but one meaning to my words, 
Grace ; there is only one way in which my home can 
be yours also.” 

“ Arnold!” 

* Be my wife! I have little enough to offer you, 
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| God knows, except the devotion of a heart which has 
throbbed for you since it first responded to the thrill 
of passion, and a peaceful shelter from some of the 
| ills of life. And we are old friends, Grace; it is 
not a stranger who would woo you to his home—a 
home which you would gladden and beautify by your 
presence.” 

“Oh, Arnold, Arnold!’ repeated Grace, distressed 
beyond measure at his words. 

“Do you deem my love presumptuous, Grace?” 

“ No, no—” 
|| ‘Then think how many years I have worshipped 
| you in silence; feeding my heart with faint hopes 
| only to be quenched in bitter disappointment. And 
|, now that they have been born again, as it were, from 
the ashes of the past, must they again be crushed 
|| down—trodden out by your pride, or coldness, or in- 


|, difference ?”’ 


“ You wrong me, Arnold, you wrong me grievously ; 
I am neither cold nor indifferent to your love. How 
|| should 1 be indifferent to the tried friend of so many 
|| years, or proud——Oh, Arnold, never think it!” 

“‘Grace!”’ he cried, his eyes lighting up witha 
sudden gleam; “you have raised a delicious hope 
within me! is it indeed so, that my long enduring 
love has moved you? Oh, Grace! I cannot put in 
|| words what I feel for you! You have been the load- 
star of my life, saving me by your sweet influence in 
the temptations of youth and the hardening cares of 
manhood ; and now—may I indeed read my happi- 
ness in your eyes—those dear and truthful eyes 
which have never looked at me’ with anger or unkind- 
ness?” 

As Arnold spoke he drew his companion gently to 
his side; and Grace, deeply touched and affected by 
his words, yielded without resistance to this expres- 
sion of an attachment which exeited her tenderest 
gratitude and regrets. While she leaned against 
him as an affectionate sister might have done, the 
tears which had been slowly gathering in her eyes 
overflowed, and coursed slowly down her cheek. All 
| her heroism seemed suddenly to have deserted her, 
and the thought of her own desolate position came to 
her with a pathetic feeling of self-pity for which she 
| would have scorned herself in stronger moments. 
| And here was an escape; the homage of a noble 
| heart, a love offered for her acceptance so faithful 
| and so true as to demand a requital. For one instant 
| her soul wavered; the next she was weeping bitterly, 
| and faltering out her sorrowful “ No” to the promise 
she had so unwittingly encouraged. 

“Oh, Arnold, Arnold, it cannot be! Such love as 
yours deserves a full return, and I am bankrupt in 
affection. Dear friend, you must not urge me, lest I 
prove weak. Remember what I relinquish in re- 
fusing to be your wife: all the sweet charities of 
home for a future of unknown trial and anxiety ; the 
society of those I love for strangers; fulness for 
poverty, sympathy for loneliness !”’ 

“And yet you hesitate, Grace? Admitting all 
this, you can still hesitate? Be kinder to yourself, 
my beloved!” 





| 
| 


Arnold spoke in the low pleading tones of passion, | 


“I must be true to myself, before all things,” 
answered Grace, “and to you also.” She pansed a 


moment, and then added, “Oh, Arnold, I cannot | 


forget! I cannot think of happiness, I can only 
think of that poor wounded one in India, and of all 
he must have suffered; bleeding, agonising, with the 
burning fever in his veins, and no familiar voice io 
cheer him, no loving hands to minister to his wants, 
Night and day I am haunted by this thought; how 
can I dream of happiness ?”’ 

“But why indulge in such gloomy visions when 


Captain Wedderburn has recovered from his wounds | 


and is again actively engaged ?’’ rejoined Arnold. 
“ Because I am a self-tormentor, I suppose,’ re- 


plied Grace, with a smile of infinite sadness. “But | 


it is not so very long since all this happened, and a 


still less time since my poor father’s death ; it seems | 


to me almost like sacrilege to try even to forget it.” 


“Dismiss such a notion from your mind, I beseech | 


you,” said Arnold. ‘You have sorrowed enough; 


and now God would comfort your heart by opening | 


it again to fresher interests. He would wean you 
from the past by putting the happiness of another 
into your hands.”’ 

“T should not make your happiness, Arnold,” she 
replied. “Your love would not be satisfied with 
friendship, and I have nothing else to offer.” 

“IT do want your love, Grace, but I would be con- 
tented with your friendship till the love came.” 

But Grace shook her head as she rejoined, “If you 
knew how painful all this is to me, Arnold, how hard 


it is for me to refuse you, you would not urge me | 


any more.”’ 
‘Ts there, then, no hope for me ?”’ 


“I should only be misleading you if I held out 


any,” she answered. ‘Oh, Arnold! you force me to 
confess my weakness! By a voluntary act I relin- 
quished my happiness, gave up what was dear to 
me as life, but I still cling to the forlorn hope of one 
day regaining it.” 

“T am answered,”’ said Arnold. ‘I will say no 
more. Only promise me one thing, Grace.”’ 

“ Anything that I can,” she said, with a smile. 

“ That I may still be your friend.” 

“ Always my friend,” she cried, holding out her 
hand to him ; “my best and truest friend !”’ 

“And you will consult me, and confide in me as 


usual ?”’ he said, as he took her offered hand into his | 


own. 
** Yes, certainly,” she replied ; 
able if I thought I could not.” 
‘Thank you,” he said, raising her hand to his lips 


“ T should be miser- 


as if to ratify the compact, “and let what I have said | 


to-day be as though it had never been spoken.” 


Miss Wedderburn held to her resolution of leaving 
Warndon, and at the expiration of a few days com- 
municated her intentions to Edward Harington and 
Cecilia, Of what had occurred between herself and | 


Arnold she said nothing ; he, on hin pasty poeserving | 
a like reticence with his brother. 
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“Have you thought seriously about this plan of 
'| yours, Grace,” said Edward, “or taken any steps 
towards furthering it?” 

“J have thought very seriously about it for some 
time past,” replied she; “but the only step I have 
taken has been to write to Lucy Chester and beg her 
to do all she can to forward my wishes.” 

“But have you thought well of all the disagree- 
ables attending it—the loneliness, the humiliations ?”’ 

“Yes, I have contemplated all these; but I am 
inclined to think that they are accidental circum- 
stances, and not necessarily attaching to the office 
either of governess or companion.” 

“In other words, you think that you may meet 
with a model home, a model lady, model children. 
|| It is possible, certainly, but not very probable.” 

“No, Edward, I do not expect improbabilities ; 
|| bat I want occupation, something to engage my 
| thoughts and rouse me to exertion, and I am content 
'| to take the evil with the good. As a governess, my 
|| fondness for children would make my duties a labour 
'| of love,—at least, I fancy so; and, as a companion, I 
'| might possibly contribute to the happiness of some 
|| poor woman as lonely-hearted as myself.” 

| “Yes, yes,” replied Edward; “you have formed 
| an ideal of the life you would lead, which bears very 
‘little resemblance to the reality. You know nothing 
| of the trials, the weariness, the mortifications you 
|may have to endure. You think lightly of these 
things because you have never tried them, or ex- 
perienced their effects upon your proud and sensitive 
nature.” 

Edward spoke with some annoyance of manner, 
and Grace deliberated for a moment before replying 
to him. 

“T have my own reasons, dear Edward, for the 
step I am about to take; good reasons too, and such 
| as you would approve of if you knew them.” 
| “Should I? Well, I suppose you know best. 
| But, will you promise me one thing ?” 
| “That depends upon what the ‘one thing’ is,” 
answered Grace, with a smile. 
| “That you will come back to Warndon if your 
| new life should prove distasteful to you.” 
| “Dear Edward, yes! If, after giving my new 
| life a fair trial, I find it to be quite unbearable, I will 
again for a time throw myself on your kindness.” 

On the day succeeding this conversation, Miss 
Wedderburn received a letter from Lucy Chester; a 
letter which had the effect of bringing her unma- 
tured plans to a rapid conclusion. After some pre- 
liminary remarks Miss Chester went on to say :— 
“As it happens, dear Grace, I can, by a most fortu- 
nate chance, help you at once to what you require. 
Do you remember my talking to you some time ago 
about Miss Vaughan, whose niece had married and 
gone ont to India? I had a letter from her a few 
days ago, in which she tells me that, acting upon my 
advice, she had engaged the services of a companion, 
but that they did not suit each other, and that the 
lady was going to leave her, and she commissioned 
me to procure her another: ‘some gentlewoman in 




















want of a home, young and well born, and if hand- | 


some and accomplished so much the better, and I 
will do my best to make the girl comfortable and 


happy, if I take a fancy to her, and have reason to | 


think that she has not taken a dislike to me.’ Such 
are her expressions; and while I was railing at the 
task she had imposed on me, and feeling how difficult 
it would be to execute it, I received your letter. Little 
remains, therefore, tobe said. Since you appear to 
have fully made up your mind on the subject, and 
assure me that you have good reasons for your de- 


cision, I think you cannot do better than give Miss | 


Vaughan atrial. She has her peculiarities, no doubt, 
but I do not think you would find them to be of a 


very objectionable nature, and I believe her to be | 


thoroughly good-hearted. She is, moreover, a gen- 


tlewoman, and will treat you as one; and I feel as- | 
sured that she will consider the obligation to be en- | 
tirely on her own side by your consenting to reside | 


with her. Thus you would be conferring a kindness 
upon one who painfully feels her loneliness; you 


would have a peaceful and comfortable home, and | 
though probably very little society, and no gaiety, I | 


imagine you will not be likely to quarrel with the 
absence of either. Miss Vaughan desires as little 
delay as possible; any week, any day, she will be 
ready to receive you; for I feel certain of her ap- 
proval, if you are not afraid of the venture yourself ; 
and I really think you need not be. I shall await 
your answer with impatience.” 


Miss Wedderburn’s reply to this epistle only cost | 


her a few minutes’ deliberation, and she placed the 


letter in Edward’s hand, with the additional informa- | 
tion that she had answered it, and accepted the offer | 


contained therein. 


* Well, Grace,” observed Edward, after perusing | 


it, “‘I suppose you know best, as I said before; at all 


events, I shall make no further opposition to your | 
plan. Ican only hope, and I do so most sincerely, | 


that the mode of life you have selected will answer 
your expectations.” 

Cecilia, who had been looking over his shoulder, 
made no remark, but an unusual gravity overspread 
her countenance, and the tears came into her eyes. 
She winked them resolutely away, and withdrawing 
to the further end of the apartment, took up a book, 
with which she appeared, or pretended to be, com- 
pletely engrossed. The reproach conveyed by her 
silence was more keenly felt by Grace than any en- 
treaties or arguments with which she could have as- 
sailed her. 

A few days brought a letter from Miss Vaughan 
herself, expressing her entire approbation of the ar- 
rangements which had been made for her by Lucy 
Chester, and requesting Grace to fix her own day for 
coming to Endfield, when Miss Vaughan would send 
the carriage to meet her at the railway station, and 
convey her to her new home. 

The fortnight which elapsed before Miss Wedder- 
burn quitted Warndon was a dreary period. Cecilia, 
though refraining from reproaches, could not forgive 
her friend for deserting them; and Edward, sus- 
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picious of some mystery between Grace and Arnold, 
and altogether annoyed at the turn matters had 
taken, betrayed that he was so by an unconscious 
stiffness of manner. 

The day of actual parting brought with it an 
amount of hurry and discomfort usual on such occa- 
sions. Cecilia was on the sofa with a headache ; she 
made a faint offer to assist Miss Wedderburn in her 
final preparations, which being gently but promptly 
declined, she subsided into passiveness, only rousing 
herself inte momentary activity when the servant 
announced that the carriage was at the door. Then 
she rose languidly from the sofa and accompanied 
‘Grace into the hail. 

“T hope Fanny has been attentive to you, and 
forgotten nothing,” she observed, as the girl de- 
scended the stairs with Miss Wedderburn’s dressing- 
case; “Tam vexed that you will not have her to go 
‘with you.” 

* Why should I have her to go with me ?”’ replied 
‘Grace; “better to learn at once to be independent. 
And now, Cissy darling, I must say good-bye; Ed- 
ward tells me I have no time to lose.” 

She folded Mrs: Harington in her arms, and 
‘kissed ‘her with much emotion ; while Cecilia, pale as 
‘marble, received her caresses in silence. She accom- 
panied her down the steps to the door of the carriage, 
~where Edward was waiting to hand her in, and to 
repeat his adieux. 

“Don’t stay out, Cissy,” said Grace; “it is far too 
ecold for you; pray go in.” 

Cecilia obeyed her ; saying, as she turned to enter 
‘the house— 

“JT hope you will be happy in your new home, 
Grace ; I am sorry you could not make yourself soin 
cours.” 

She hurried in, and the coldness and gravity of her 
‘tone gave way to a burst of natural sorrow, in which 
‘her husband found her when he followed her a few 
minutes later into the drawing-room. It was the 
first genuine expression of her feelings to which she 
had given utterance in Miss Wedderburn’s hearing. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—THE MISTRESS OF ENDFIELD. 


Tue shadows of evening had fallen upon the scene 
when the carriage which had be&n appointed to meet 
Miss Wedderburn at the railway station, and convey 
her to her new home, drew up at the door. The 
lady of the house was on the doorsteps to receive her 
guest, whom she welcomed to her house with blunt 
cordiality. Desiring the servant to see to the lug- 
gage, she led the way to a small but comfortable- 
looking room on the ground-floor, and begged Miss 
Wedderburn to be seated. 

Miss Vaughan wasa tall, large woman, considerably 
on the wrong side of fifty, with a plain, sensible 
countenance, and a pair of scrutinising dark grey 
eyes. She was quietly but handsomely dressed, and 
wore her own grey hair in smooth bands under a 
closely-fitting cap of point lace. She was more bony 
than stout, and her figure might have been called 
good had it not been on too large a scale. 





TT 

*I am very glad to see you, my dear,” she 
said, addressing Grace in a quick, abrupt man. 
ner; “but I have told you this before, and Tepe- 
titions are tiresome. You are not like a stranger to 
me: I know all about you; there now, you needn’t 
blush.” 

After a brief conversation, in the course of which | 
Miss Vaughan inquired after her friend, Miss Chester, | 
she suddenly looked at her watch, and exclaimed— 

“Mercy! it wants but half-an-hour to dinner. 
time! NowIam going to pack you off to dress in 
three skips of a grasshopper.” 

She rang the bell, and said to the staid old butler 
who answered it— 

e Desire Susan to show Miss Wedderburn to her | 
room.’ 

When the man had retired, Miss Vaughan again | 
addressed her companion. 

“ Susan has my orders to wait upon you, and mind 
you tell me if she is negligent, or disrespectful.” 

Grace found Susan, a fresh-looking country girl, | 
waiting for her in the hall. She conducted her upa 
moderately wide oak staircase and along a passage, | 
at the further end of which a, door opened into | 
large and airy bed-room, handsomely furnished. A| 
wood fire burnt brightly in the grate; on a table at! 
the foot of the bed was a blotting-book, and all other | 
appliances for writing; while a range of book-shelveg, | 
not particularly well stored, seemed to invite Grace | 
to fill up the gaps with her own pet volumes. She 
made a hasty toilette, and redescended to the sitting. | | 
room, where she found her hostess already awaiting | 
her. Miss Vaughan had also made some alteration | 
in her attire, exchanging her morning dress for an | 
evening one of faded magnificence. The change was | 
not to her advantage. | 

**My dress is old-fashioned,” she said, observing | 
that Grace’s eyes rested on it, “ but you see, I Ba 
wear out my old evening dresses at home. 
they are gone I shall probably never have any more.’ 

Grace smiled. “ Have you quite given up society 





4 
"| 
then, Miss Vaughan ?”’ she asked. | 
“ Quite—in the way of going out. 
ask an old woman to their house ?”’ 
“ But you are not an old woman,” said Grace, 
“What am I then? Perhaps you will say a| 


middle-aged one. It is all the same, my dear. I am 
neither ornamental nor useful, except to fill up a 
gap; and, somehow, my ideas of enjoyment in society 
range rather higher than merely filling up a gap.” 
Grace laughed before replying— 
‘You do yourself injustice, Miss Vaughan ; I am 
quite sure. you are very agreeable, far more so than 





half the persons one meets with.” 
‘That is not saying much, my dear, since dulness 


forms the rule, not the exception Besides, you are || 


wrong; I was never considered agreeable, at least—” 
and she paused, finishing her sentence in a lower 
tone, “I suppose not. But now you are come to live 
with me,” she added presently, “perhaps I may be 
induced to take a fresh start; at any rate—but this 


is premature.” 
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Grace was of the same opinion, but she was saved 
the necessity of making any reply by the announce- 
ment of dinner. : 

| During the repast the two ladies conversed together 
| upon various topics of general interest, with an ease 
and freedom of discussion which, upon reflection, 
| surprised Grace, when she recollected that only an 
hour previously they had been total strangers to each 


ss Vaughan exerted herself after dinner to en- 
| tertain her guest, but Grace’s thoughts were far 
'| away, and she was conscious of giving brief and even 
'| igrelevant answers to many of the good lady’s ques- 
‘| tions and remarks. She longed to be left to the 
|| quiet indulgence of her own thoughts, and could not 
|| yefrain from a mental thanksgiving at the evident 
1 signs of weariness which she perceived were begin- 
'| ning to creep over her companion. At length she 
| slept; and Grace stole to the window — through 
which the moon was shining softly—with a sigh of 
relief that, for a while at least, she might think and 
not talk. How strange it seemed to her to be there! 
For an instant, that inexplicable feeling of unreality, 
which most of us have probably experienced at one 
| time or other of our lives, flashed across her brain. 
|| Was she indeed Grace Wedderburn? Had all the 
| associations of her former life passed away from her 
| for ever, and was this to be her future home, that 
| slumbering figure her companion. 
| She was not left long to her reflections, and was 
startled from a dream of the past—in which she again 
wandered with Godfrey beneath the trees at Blen- 
| heim—by Miss Vaughan rising briskly from her seat, 
| and apologising for her rudeness in having for a few 
moments forgotten herself: then, perceiving the 
listlessness of Grace’s attitude, and the absent ex- 
pression of her eyes, she hastily added— 

“But perhaps you were rather glad? Never mind, 
my dear, if it was so; our own thoughts are the best 
company sometimes.”’ 

“They are often very intrusive and ill-timed,” 

| replied Grace, as she rose from her seat and ap- 
proached the table. “I will dispel mine by a little 
sober needlework.” 

“Are you fond of reading—fond of books, Miss 
Wedderburn ?” asked her companion, after a some- 
what lengthened silence. 

Grace laid down her work with a look of quiet 
surprise in her eyes as she replied— 

“Thave read a good many in my life: Books are 
quite a part of one’s existence, I think ; it would go 
very hard with me to be deprived of them. But 
why do you ask ?” 

“I was going to propose that you and I should 
read aloud to each other now and then; on wet 
afternoons, for instance, or in the evening. Should 
you like it?” 

“Very much.” 

“That's right! The evenings are still too cold to 
§° out after dinnér, and I think it would help to 
make them pass agreeably. I have just received a 


frech batch of books from London which I have 
VIII—50 


| 





scarcely looked at; you shall make a selection to 
begin with. They are all on that small. table, and 
you can look them over at your leisure.” 

“Thank you,” replied Grace : ‘you are very kind.” 

Miss Vaughan produced a piece of knitting, and 
for some time the two ladies worked on in silence. 

“I don’t suppose Lucy Chester will ever marry 
now,” observed Miss Vaughan at length. “ After 
that affair with Mr. Cameron I have never heard of 
her having a chance. Do you think she cared much 
about him ?” 

“More, perhaps, than she knew at the time,” 
answered Grace. ‘She was hurt and mortified by 
his conduct, but her pride, of which she has a fair 
share, bore her up, and enabled her to show a good 
face to the world.’’ 

“The marriage was broken off on the score of 
settlements, was it not?’”’ 

“Yes. The gentleman was so intensely disgusted 
when he found that he was not to have unlimited 
control over his wife’s fortune, that he tore the deeds 
in two, and vowed he would do nothing more in the 
matter. There was sucha scene, I have heard; but 
Lucy behaved with great dignity and self-possession.” 

“Which she could not have done had she loved 
him,”’ interposed Miss Vaughan. 

“You think not. I will tell you my reasons for 
thinking differently. Only as lately as last year an 
old college friend of Francis Chester’s, who was 
spending a part of the autumn with him, paid rather 
marked attentions to Lucy; and the motives she 
adduced for discouraging these attentions gave me a 
clearer insight into the real state of her feelings with 
respect to Mr. Cameron, than anything which had 
previously transpired.” 

“Do you mean that she still regretted him ?”” 

“On the contrary, she was thankful for her escape. 
But the disappointment she had experienced made 
her indifferent about marrying at all.” 

“H’m. I wonder whether any woman really is 
indifferent about marrying? They often say they 
are, and fancy they are——” 

“T think Lucy is. Disappointed in the man she 
loved, she would never marry for the mere sake of 
changing her name. Her position at home is a very 
happy one; she has many friends, and many 
interests.”’ 

‘What interests ?”’ 

“Chiefly among the poor of her parish, and the 
schools ; but she has others more world-wide.” 

“‘ Ah, it is all very well to talk of interests; I have 
some of the kind you mention ; but they can never 
take the place of home ties.” 

“T suppose not,” said Grace. 

“You speak doubtfully, my dear, because you 
know nothing about it. I speak from dreary ex- 
perience. Ail the interests in the world, whether 
local or otherwise, can never make up for the loss or 
want of home ties. These are the true interests, 
the others are mere substitutes to fill up the gaps 
which should be occupied by our affections.” 

* Nevertheless,” said Grace, not immediately re- 
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plying to Miss Vaughan’s remarks, “I know two 
lonely wormen—lonely, 1 mean, in the sense of living’ 
alone—whom T have always considered as two of the 
happiest persons of my acquaintance. They are 
always cheerful, always occupied, and they contrive to 
| do @ great deal of gooil upon very moderate means.” 

“¥es,I know. They are the plagues of ladies’ 
|| Committees, they invade poor mien’s houses at un- 
| seemly: hours, they make laws for their parish, and 
| dictate to their clergyman.” 

“No, I assure you,” rejoined Grace, laughing, 
| “my two old ladies do nothing of the kind. One of 
them is like a Sister of Mercy among the poor, while 
the other devotes herself more especially to the ser- 
viee of her relations.” 

“Her relations! Then she Aas home ties?” 

“She has no near ones; nothing nearer than some 
cousins with large families, the various members of | 
which are constantly falling sick, and then she goes | 
and nurses them.” 

“ Ah, well, there is often great kindness in under- 
taking the office of sick nurse, especially in a family | 
where they cannot afford to pay for one; I have not 
| a word to say against such goodness as that. But 
| the question is still unanswered, Are these women 

happy ?” 
| “ And T fear it must remain unanswered,” replied 
| Grace, “at least in the sense to which you alfude. 
| That they possess a deep and inward peace I feel as- 
‘sared.” 

“Even ‘the peace which passeth understand- 
| ing,’” added Miss Vaughan, solemnly. “Is that 
what you mean, my dear ?” 

“ Yes.” 











The following morning rose clear and bright. 
| Grace Wedderburn, looking out frora her bedroom 
window upon the pretty old-fashioned garden, beheld 
| the lawn white with hoar-frost which was rapidly 
| yielding to the warmth of the sun, though it still 
lingered upon the young leaves and branches, and 
| glistened on the edges of the ancient sun-dial. The 
spring trode yet upon the trailing skirts of winter. 
| Miss Vaughan was early in her habits. Grace 
| found her already in the breakfast-room when she 
descended thither, and her morning greetings were 
cut short by the entrance of the servants for prayers. 

“ There is a sting in the air to-day,” she observed 
to Grace, when, a little later, they were both looking 
over the library books. “Trollope’s ‘West Indies’ 
is the book you have chosen, I think? ‘Well, we 
shall ‘be-able to begin it this afternoon, for there will 
be no walking, I fear.” 

“T shall like to begin it; but why do you fhink 
there-will be no walking ?” 

“The wind is in the north-west, my dear, and if 
Tam not very much mistaken we shall have a suc- 
cession of hail-storms.” 

Notwithstanding Miss Vaughan’s prophecies, both 
sheand Grace did get out for a walk between the 
hail-showers. As neither of them minded a little 
country mud, they were able in the intervals of fine 











weather to inspect the homiesteail, which Mig 
Vaughan desired, with very pardonable pride, to do | 
the honours of to her new friend. It was not a large | 
property ; just a snug little farm, in capital Working || 
order, consisting of both arable and pasture i 
the latter possessing some fine hedge-row timber. | 
the former very manageable and productive. Grace, | 
who had lived all her life in the country, seannej | 
the acres with almost the practised eye of a connois. | 
seur, and complimented her patroness with perfect | 
sincerity upon her admirable farming. With equal | 
sincerity she bestowed her praises upon those ar. 
ratigements which formed the special pride and de. || 
light of the good lady’s heart. The pretty farm | 
cottage, with its comely and active occupant, the | 
wife of the bailiff—the exquisite dairy, with its || 
fragrant pats of butter and pans of thick-set cream | 
—the poultry yard and hen-house—the pigsties, | 
stables, and straw-yard, all came in for their full | 
share of honest admiration. | 
Once more seated in the library—the drawing-rooms | 
were only used on state occasions—Miss Vaughan || 
addressed her companion— 
“T am so glad to find, my dear, that you do not | 
dislike my ruralities, for you will have enough of | 
them, I promise you. Your predecessor—I — 
you by naming her in the same breath, but I call her | 
so for the sake of brevity—your predecessor had an 
utter distaste for everything of the kind.”’ 
“ Why, then, did she fix her abode in the country?” | 
“Heaven knows—I am sure I don’t. She was | 
not happy at home and wanted to get away, and she 
fancied that I lived much nearer Lichfield, just on the 
outskirts of the town. I shall never forget her dis- 
may and disappointment when she discovered the sort 
of home she was coming to. ‘Absolute, miserable 
isolation !’ she called it.” 
“Poor girl!” 
“Qh, don’t pity her! Iwas going to tell you that | 
the disappointment was mutual. She was an odious 
girl!” | 
“ Miss Vaughan!” l) 
“T repeat it, my dear; she was an odious girl— | 
crooked in body and crooked in mind.” I 
“ And again I must say, ‘Poor girl!’” | 
“She had been educated in Germany, and some 
horrid Professor had stuffed her brain full of false 
philosophy and erroneous opinions, which she pro- | 
pounded whenever she had an opportunity, and de- | 
fended with the most miserable sophistry.” | 
“Poor girl!” repeated Grace, quite involuntarily. | | 
| 
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“ You are determined to pity her, I see.” 

“ Dear madam, is she not deserving of pity ?” 

“T should have thought so had she not been 60 | 
stuck up with conceit and presumption. I can com- 
passionate error, but I have no sympathy for pride 
and irreverence.” 

“She is deeply to be pitied,” persisted Grace. 

“In one sense she certainly is,” rejoined Miss 
Vaughan. “She had lost all relish for what is good 
and true and wholesome.” 

* How sad! how unutterably sad!” 
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“Ab, sad indeed! But enough of her. Let us 
fiegin our book.” 

In the evening, after Miss Vaughan’s customary 
post-prandial nap, Grace proposed a game of back- 
gammon—a proposal which was gladly accepted by 
her companion. They played two or three games 

| with a pretty equal share of success ; after which, as 
it was still early, the book was again resumed. 

| After a pleasant evening thus spent, the servants 
| came in for evening prayers. The little household 
| listened with reverence while its mistress read a few 
| verses from Scriptures, joined audibly in brief con- 
| fession, supplication, and praise, and, the blessing 
| pronounced, wished the ladies good-night and retired. 
| Miss Vaughan and Grace were not long in following 
‘their example; and thus ended Miss Wedderburn’s 
| first day in her new home. It. was a fair sample of 

the days that were to follow, 


Grace thought it strange that Miss Vaughan had 
| never spoken of her niece. One day that they were 
| out walking together she alluded to the subject by 
| saying— 

cl long is it since your niece was married, Miss 

Vaughan ?” 
“ About a year and a half ago,” was the reply. 
“You must have missed her very much when she 


“Yes, I missed her; of course I missed her.” 

Miss Vaughan’s manner was so short and abrupt, 
that Grace made no further remark, nor did her com- 

| panion speak again for some minutes. 

“Since you have alluded to Agnes’s marriage,”’ she 
then said, “‘I must tell you that it is rather a sore 
subject with me.” 

| “Iam sorry that I mentioned it,” said Grace. 
| “She was the only surviving child of my favourite 
| sister, who was left a widow, and who died herself 
| when Agnes was about sixteen. My own father and 
| mother were no longer living, and having just esta- 
| blished myself in this place, I took the girl to reside 
| with me—I adopted her, in fact, and treated her like 
| my own child; she had the best masters I eould pro- 
| cure for her, and the best society, and she grew up— 
| well, there was nothing particular about Agnes, she 
| was moderately accomplished, and moderately well- 
looking ; in short, she was just an every-day young 
lady, of whom you may find hundreds in the world, 
amiable and common-place; but she was my dear 
sister's child, and I loved her.” 

“And she loved you in return, I am sure,” said 
Grace. 

“T am not so sure,” replied Miss Vaughan. “She 
~she married the first man that asked her.” 


“Was there any good reason why she should 
mot ?” 


“I cannot say there was. But, my dear, if you | 
A great, gawky, red-haired | 


had seen the man! 
Scotchman, with high cheek bones, and splay feet ! 
She could not have loved him, it was impossible.” 
“Was he wealthy ?” 
“ By no means.” 





“Then why did she marry him ?” 

“To get away from here, te get away from me; 
that is the only inference.” 

“Qh, Miss Vaughan!” 

“Tt must have been so, my dear: there was no 
other conceivable motive. Captain Grant was an 
officer in the Indian’ army at home upon leave; 
Agnes met him first of all at a county ball, and twe 
or three times afterwards at dinner-parties in the 
neighbourhood, and on one of these accasions I re- 
member remarking that the man—great, good-tem- 
pened idiot that he was—stuck by her nearly all the 
evening, and I remember thinking what a bore he 
must be. You may imagine my surprise and disgust 
when Agnes informed me on our return home that 
Captain Grant had made her an offer of marriage, 
and that she had accepted him!” 

“ Rather startling, certainly.” 

“There was some excuse for his precipitancy, as 
his term of leave had almost expired, and if he 
wished to secure Agnes Fraser for a wife, he had 
no time to lose. My quarrel was not with him, but 
with. her; that she should have been in such a hurry 
to leave me as to give herself, without a moment's 
hesitation, to such a man!’ 

“J think, dear madam,”’ observed Grace, “if you 
will pardon me for saying it, that you make the afluir 
a little too personal. Some girls have a marrying 
instinct: no matter how happy they are at home, 
they would be sure to take the first man that,asked 
them. They would think that any marriage was 
better than none, and that, as nature evidently in- 
tended them for wives and mothers, the only thing 
to do was to take the first opportunity of becoming 
such. And no doubt they judge rightly for them- 
selyes. Now, without the slightest wish to.disparage 
Miss Fraser, may she not have been a girl of this 
temperament ?”’ 

“Well, it may have been so, certainly; I never 
thought of it in that light. But if, as you imagine, 
she simply acted upon her instincts, does it not prove 
an utter absence of refinement ?”’ 

“Tt does undoubtedly prove an absence of senti- 
ment,’’ replied Grace. 

“ And of refinement. No woman with an ounce 
of either would marry the first man who proposed to 
her, for the mere sake of getting married.” 

After a pause, Miss Vaughan continued :— 

“Poor Agnes! She has not been without her 
trials, either.” 

“But they were trials shared by her husband,” 
rejoined Grace. ‘ What were they ?” 

“ Of the kind to which so many have been exposed || 
of late in India. The mutiny broke out not. many 
months after their arrival in Bengal, and they were 
in the very midst of it, and were ultimately involved 
in the most fearful peril. I am afraid to say how | 
many days and nights poor Agnes spent in the |) 
jungle, and when her husband was wounded, they 


| must both have perished, but for the kindness and 
| gallantry of a young officer who befriended them. 


At the risk of his own lite he covered their retreat, 
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plying to Miss Vaughan’s remarks, “¥ know two 
lonely wormen—lonely, 1 mean, in the senise of living’ 
alone—whom T have always considered as two of the 
happiest persons of my acquaintance. They are 
always cheerful, always occupied, and they contrive to 
| do & great deal of good upon very moderate means.” 

| ¥es,I know. They are the plagues of ladies’ 
| committees, they invade poor men’s houses at un- 
seemly hours, they make laws for their parish, and 
dictate to their clergyman.” 

| No, I assure you,” rejoined Grace, laughing, 





| “my two old ladies do nothing of the kind. One of 
| them is like a Sister of Mercy among the poor, while 
| the other devotes herself more especially to the ser- 
vice of her rélations.” 
“ Her relations! Then she has home ties?” 


“She has no near ones; nothing nearer than some 


which are constantly falling sick, and then she goes | 


and nurses them.” 

* Ah, well, there is often great kindness in under- 
| taking the office of sick nurse, especially in a family 
| Where they cannot afford to pay for one; I have not 
| a word fo say against such goodness as that. But 
| the question” is still unanswered, Are these women 
| happy?” 
| « And T fear it must remain unanswered,” replied 
| Grace, “at least in the sense to which you allude. 
| ‘That they possess a deep and inward peace I feel as- 
| ‘gored.”” 
| “ven ‘the peace which passeth understand- 
| ing,’” added Miss Vaughan, solemnly. “Is that 
what you mean, my dear?” 

*“ 


| 
| cousins with large families, fhe various members of | 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| The following morning rose clear and bright. 
| Grace Wedderburn, looking out from her bedroom 
| window upon the pretty old-fashioned garden, beheld 
the lawn white with hoar-frost which was rapidly 
| yielding to the warmth of the sun, though it still 
lingered upon the young leaves and branches, and 
| glistened on the edges of the ancient sun-dial. The 
| Spring trode yet upon the trailing skirts of winter. 
| Miss Vaughan was early in her habits. Grace 
| found her already in the breakfast-room when she 
descended thither, and her morning greetings were 
| cut short by the entrance of the servants for prayers. 
“ There is a sting in the air to-day,” she observed 
| to Grace, when, a little later, they were both looking 
over the library books. “Trollope’s ‘ West Indies’ 
is the book you have chosen, I think? ‘Well, we 
shall ‘be able to begin it this afternoon, for there will 
be no walking, I fear.”’ 

“T shall like to begin it; but why do you think 
there-will be no walking ?” 

“The wind is in the north-west, nry dear, and if 
Tam not very much mistaken we shall ‘have « suc- 
cession of /hail-storms.” 

Notwithstanding Miss Vaughan’s prophecies, both 
Shean Grace did get out for a walk between the 
hail-showers. As neither of them minded a little 


| country mud, they were able in the intervals of fine 








inspect the homesteail, which Miss 
Vaughan desired, with very pardonable pride, to dy | 
the honours of to her new friend. It was nota large ! 
property ; just a snug little farm, in capital ine 
order, consisting of both arable and pasture land, | 
the latter possessing some fine hedge-row timber. | 
the former very manageable and productive. Grace, 
who had lived all her life in the country, seanned | 
the acres with almost the practised eye of a connois. | 
seur, and complimerited her patroness with perfect | 
sincerity upon her admirable farming. With equal 
sincerity she bestowed her praises upon those ar. 
ratigements which formed the special pride and de. |! 
light of the good lady’s heart. The pretty farm || 
cottage, with its comely and active occupant, the | 
wife of the bailiff—the exquisite dairy, with its |' 
fragrant pats of butter and pans of thick-set cream 
—the poultry yard and hen-house—the pigsties, 
stables, and straw-yard, all came in for their full 
share of honest admiration. 
Once more seated in the library—the drawing-rooms 
were only used on state occasions—Miss Vaughan 
addressed her companion— 
“Tam so glad to find, my dear, that you do not | 
dislike my ruralities, for you will have enough of 
them, I promise you. Your predecessor—I insult 
you by naming her in the same breath, but I call her 
so for the sake of brevity—your predecessor had an | 
utter distaste for everything of the kind.’”’ 
“ Why, then, did she fix her abode in the country?” | 
“Heaven knows—I am sure I don’t. She was 
not happy at home and wanted to get away, and she 
fancied that I lived much nearer Lichfield, just on the 
outskirts of the town. I shall never forget her dis- 
may and disappointment when she discovered the sort 
of home she was coming to. ‘Absolute, miserable 
isolation !’ she called it.” 
“Poor girl!” 
“Oh, don't pity her! Iwas going to tell you that | 
the disappointment was mutual. She was an odious | 
girl!” 
“ Miss Vaughan!” 
“TI repeat if, my dear; she was an odious girl— | 
crooked in body and crooked in mind.” \ 
“ And again I must say, ‘Poor girl!’” 
“She had been educated in Germany, and some 
horrid Professor had stuffed her brain full of false 
philosophy and erroneous opinions, which she pro- 
pounded whenever she had an opportunity, and de- | 
fended with the most miserable sophistry.” \ 
“ Poor girl!” repeated Grace, quite involuntarily. | 
“ You are determined to pity her, I see.” | 
“Dear madam, is she not deserving of pity ?” i 
“T should have thought so had she not been 60 | 
stuck up with conceit and presumption. I can com- | 
passionate error, but I have no sympathy for pride 
and irreverence.” | 
“She is deeply to be pitied,” persisted Grace. 
“Tn one sense she certainly is,” rejoined Miss 
Vaughan. “She had lost all relish for what is good 
and true and wholesome.” 
* How sad! how unutterably sad!” 
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“Ab, sad indeed! But enough of her. Let us 
Hegin our book.” 

In the evening, after Miss Vaughan’s customary 
post-prandial nap, Grace proposed a game of back- 
gammon—a proposal which was gladly accepted by 
her companion. They played two or three games 

| with a pretty equal share of success; after which, as 
| it was still early, the book was again resumed. 
| After a pleasant evening thus spent, the servants 
came in for evening prayers. The little household 
| Jistened with reverence while. its mistress read a few 
| verses from Scriptures, joined audibly in brief con- 
| fession, supplication, and praise, and, the blessing 
pronounced, wished the ladies good-night and retired. 
| Miss Vaughan and Grace were not long in following 
| their example; and thus ended Miss Wedderburn’s 
| first day in her new home. It. was a fair sample of 
the days that were to follow, 


Grace thought it strange that Miss Vaughan had 
| never spoken of her niece. One day that they were 
| out walking together she alluded to the subject by 
| 8a) ae 
aS it since yeur niece was married, Miss 
Vaughan ?” 

“ About a year and a half ago,” was the reply. 

“You must have missed her very much when she 
left you?” 
| “Yes, I missed her; of course I missed her.” 
| Miss Vaughan’s manner was so short and abrupt, 
that Grace made no further remark, nor did her com- 
| panion speak again for some minutes. 

“Since you have alluded to Agnes’s marriage,” she 
then said, “I must tell you that it is rather a sore 
subject with me.” 
| “Iam sorry that I mentioned it,” said Grace. 

“She was the only surviving. child of my favourite 
| sister, who was left a widow, and who died herself 
| when Agnes was about sixteen. My own father and 
| mother were no longer living, and having just esta- 
| blished myself in this place, I took the girl to reside 
| with me—I adopted her, in fact, and treated her like 
| my own child; she had the best masters I could pro- 
| cure for her, and the best society, and she grew up— 
| well, there was nothing particular about Agnes, she 
was moderately accomplished, and moderately well- 
looking ; in short, she was just an every-day young 
lady, of whom you may find hundreds in the world, 
amiable and common-place; but she was my dear 
sister's child, and I loved her.” 

Teg she loved you in return, I am sure,” said 
“T am not so sure,” replied Migs Vaughan. “She 
~—she married the first man that asked her.” 

“Was there any good reason why she should 
not ?” 


had seen the man! A great, gawky, red-haired 
Scotchman, with high cheek bones, and splay feet ! 
She could not have loved him, it was impossible.” 
“Was he wealthy ?” 
“By no means.” 


=—— 





“I cannot say there was. But, my dear, if you 





“Then why did she marry him ?” 

“To get away from here, te get away from me; 
that is the only inference.” 

“Qh, Miss Vaughan!’ 

“Tt must have been so, my dear: there was no 
other conceivable motive. Captain Grant was an 
officer in the Indian’ army at home upon leave; 
Agnes met him first of all at a county ball, and two 
or three times afterwards at dinner-parties in the 
neighbourhood, and on one of these occasions I re- 
member remarking that the man—great, good-tem- 
pered idiot that he was-—stuck by her nearly all the 
evening, and I remember thinking what a bore he 
must be. You may imagine my surprise and disgust 
when Agnes informed me on our return home that 
Captain Grant had made her an offer of marriage, 
and that she had accepted him!” 

‘ Rather startling, certainly.’’ 

“There was some excuse for his precipitancy, as 
his term of leave had almost expired, and if he 
wished to secure Agnes Fraser for a wife, he had 
no time to lose. My quarrel was not with him, but 
with her; that she should have been in such a hurry 
to leave me as to give herself, without a moment's 
hesitation, to such a man!” 

“T think, dear madam,’’ observed Grace, “if you 
will pardon me for saying it,‘that you make the affuir 
a little too personal. Some girls have a marrying 
instinct: no matter how happy they are at home, 
they would be sure to take the first man that.asked 
them. They would think that any marriage was 
better than none, and that, as nature evidently in- 
tended them for wives and mothers, the only thing 
to do was to take the first opportunity of becoming 
such. And no doubt they judge rightly for them- 
selyes. Now, without the slightest wish to.disparage 
Miss Fraser, may she not have been a girl of this 
temperament ?”’ 

“Well, it may have been so, certainly; I never 
thought of it in that light. But if, as you imagine, 
she simply acted upon her instincts, does it not prove 
an utter absence of refinement ?”’ 

“Tt does undoubtedly prove an absence of senti- 
ment,” replied Grace. 

“ And of refinement. No woman with an ounce 
of either would marry the first man who proposed to 
her, for the mere sake of getting married.” 

After a pause, Miss Vaughan continued :— 

“Poor Agnes! She has not been without her 
trials, either.” 

“But they were trials shared by her husband,” 
rejoined Grace. ‘“ What were they ?” 

“ Of the kind to which so many have been exposed 
of late in India. The mutiny broke out not. many 
mouths after their arrival in Bengal, and they were 
in the very midst of it, and were ultimately involved 
in the most fearful peril. I am afraid to say how 
many days and nights poor Agnes spent in the |) 
jungle, and when her husband was wounded, they | 
must both have perished, but for the kindness and 


| gallantry of @ young officer who befriended them. 
| At the risk of his own life he covered their retreat, 
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and actually carried Captain Grant on his back—for 
he was unable to walk—until he had placed them in 
comparative safety.” 

“What a gallant fellow!” cried Grace, with en- 
thusiasm. “Atrue hero! What was his name ?”’ 

“Tt is most singular,” answered Miss Vaughan, 
“but until this moment I had entirely forgotten 
that he was a namesake of yours,—a Captain Wed- 
derburn. Can he be a relation?” 

“Captain Wedderburn!”’ stammered Grace, the 
colour flashing into her face and dying out again. 
“Do you happen to know his Christian name, Miss 
Vaughan—was it Godfrey ?” 

“Yes, J think it was. But you shall see Mrs. 
Grant’s letters to-morrow, and hear all that she says 
about him. Is he a relation of yours?” 

“Yes; a cousin.” 

**Then he is a cousin you may be proud of, my 
dear. Poor fellow! he was terribly wounded him- 
self afterwards. It was feared at one time that he 
would have died of his wounds; he did recover, 
though—but you probably know all this.” 

“On the contrary, I know nothing but what I saw 
in the newspaper.” 

Something in the tone of Miss Wedderburn’s 
voice caused her comparior. to look up hastily at her 
from over her knitting-needles. She was stooping 
very unnecessarily over a bit of embroidery, and in the 
few moments during which Miss Vaughar regarded 
her, the colour upon her cheek came and went more 
than once. The good lady was not slow to draw her 
own inferences from what she observed, but she made 
no further remark; and Grace, though dying te hear 


more, was afraid of betraying her anxiety by asking 
any questions. 

Soon after breakfast the following morning, Miss 
Vaughan came into the room ready equipped for a 
walk. 

“Tam going on an errand into the village,” she 
said, addressing Grace, who was looking dreamily 


out of the window. 
while I am away.” 

She placed a packet of letters upon the table, and 
nodding significantly at Miss Wedderburn took her 
departure. 

Left to herself, Grace fastened upon the letters 
with an avidity which showed how long and painful 
had been her previous abstinence. Tidings of God- 
frey; the sight of the beloved name; some simple 
comments upon his bravery, and more upon the kind- 
ness and self-sacrificing zeal with which he had be- 
friended the writer and her husband. Upon this 
topic Mrs. Grant was eloquent, and with reason. A 
firm friendship, she said, existed between the two 
gentlemen, and Captain Wedderburn had faithfully 
promised, if they all lived to return to England, that 
he would pay them a long visit at Crofton Hall, the 
residence of Captain Grant’s father, who, she need 
hardly add, would joyfully welcome his son’s pre- 
server. Grace was still poring over the letters, 
wiping away the tears of mingled pain and pleasure 
which almost blinded her as she read again and again 


“Perhaps these will amuse you 





the passages wherein Godfrey’s name was mentioned, 
when Miss Vaughan returned from her walk. The 
eyes were hastily dried, the precious epistles deli. 
berately folded up, and, in as composed a voice ag 
she could command, Grace thanked her patroness for 
allowing her a sight of them, and said she had found 
them very interesting. 

“T have no doubt you did,” replied Miss Vaughan, 
glancing sharply at her. “They are interesting, and 
nicely, though very simply, written.” 

“Where is Crofton Hall ?’’ asked Grace, arresting 
Miss Vaughan as she was about to leave the room. 

“In Staffordshire; about eight miles from End- 
field,” was the reply. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—AN OLD MAID’s HISTORY, 

To those who had friends in India at the period of 
which I write, the expectation of the mail was a sub. | 
ject of almost eagrossing interest. Even Miss | 
Vaughan in her quiet retreat watched for its arrival | 
with as keen a sense of anxiety as others who had a 
more direct and personal concern in the matter, 
That thie anxiety was shared by Miss Wedderburn || 
I need not now stop to assure the reader. As month } 
after month went by and brought its never-failing | 
letter from Mrs. Grant, Grace envied Miss Vaughan 
the happiness of perusing it. Godfrey’s name was | 
rarely mentioned now; he and Captain Grant were | 
not brother officers, and had merely been thrown | 
together by fortuitous circumstances. Major Wed- | 
derburn was actively engaged, and although Mrs. | 
Grant said that they occasionally heard from him, 
his letters were very brief, frequently containing | 
only an assurance of his being alive and well. 

And how did time pass at Endfield with Grace | 
Wedderburn? She had become sincerely attached to | 
Miss Vaughan ; she felt—indeed she knew, for that | 
lady had told her so—that she added to her happiness, | 
and this thought encouraged her; it cheered ‘her in | 
moments of despondency, it made her feel that she 
was of some use in the world. So far the life she | 
had selected had answered her expectations. For i 
the rest, Grace strove or principle against giving way || 
to a selfish and repining spirit. Youth, health, and | 
energy were still hers, and her duties to the indul- 
gent friend whose house was now her home would 
be but ill performed under a gloomy and discontented 
aspect. Secret sources of strength, moreover, were 
not wanting to her; such strength as is given iD 
answer to prayer,—the peace and courage of a Heaven- 
taught heart. Still, Grace was but mortal, and there 
were moments when mind and body drooped alike, 
and she felt, with Hamlet, that everything was 
“ weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable.” Miss Vaughan 
was not unobservant of her moods, and longed to 
elicit a confidence which she wondered that Grace | 
was not more willing to accord her. 

One fine afternoon towards the end of September, | 
she asked Miss Wedderburn to accompany her on 4 || 
visit to Crofton Hall, the residence of Captain | 
Grant’s father and mother. 

“Tt is along drive,” she said, “so long and hilly 
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that I cannot often undertake it; but the days are 
already beginning to draw in, and it must be now or 
never. Do you mind going with me, my dear?” 
| Qh, no, I shall like to go with you very much,” 
|| was the reply. 
|. When they reached Crofton Hall they were shown 
into the drawing-room, to wait the appearance of the 
|| lady of the house. In a few minutes the door opened, 
|| and Mrs. Grant sailed into the room, followed by her 
'| daughter. They greeted Miss Vaughan with cor- 
|| diality, addressing her in a decidedly north-country 
|| accent, and were then especially introduced to Grace, 
as acousin of the young officer who had rendered 
guch signal service to Captain Grant and his wife. 
They were delighted to make her acquaintance ; and 
when another daughter came into the room, and was 
|| informed of the relationship, their attentions, or rather 
|| their questions, became almost overwhelming. 

“ How nice,” observed Jessie, the younger sister, 
“to have such a good-looking cousin ; for Agnes told 
us he was very good-looking, and as brave as a lion. 
How proud you must be of him, Miss Wedderburn! ”’ 

“Think of his carrying Colin upon his back!” 

; “a great, big fellow likehim! But 
we have not told Miss Vaughan the news.” 

“What news ?” 

“They are coming home! 
coming home!” 

“You astonish me! What.brings them home?” 

“Colin cannot get well of his wound, and the 
doctors have ordered native air.” 

“Besides which,” added Mary Grant, “their 
little girl is delicate.’’ 

“Well, I am very glad they are coming home, 
and so, I suppose, are you ?” 

“Oh, we are all delighted. We only wish they 
could bring Major Wedderburn with them.” 

“ And can they not ?”’ 

“Oh, no. Ever since he recovered from his 
wounds he has been doing his best to get fresh ones. 
Colin says he is a thorough soldier.’’ 

|| “I hope he is not reckless of his life,” said Grace, 
with'as much composure as she could assume. 

“Colin thought he was,’ replied Mrs. Grant, 
“and remonstrated with him; but Major Wedder- 
burn assured him such was not the case, and that 
he only wished to do his duty.” 

“Which he would be sure to do under any cir- 
cumstances,’ rejoined Grace, in so low a tone that 
the observation was lost upon Mr. Grant, who con- 
tinued :— 

“But Colin told him that it was possible to exceed 
me's duty, and that for his own part, though he 
hoped he should never be wanting, he should consider 
it wrong to put himself unnecessarily into danger.” 

“And what did he say to that?” asked Miss 
Vaughan. 

“Oh, he laughed, and said, ‘ You have a wife and 
child, Grant, which I am never likely to have ; it is 
your duty to take care of yourself.’” 

“T cannot think why he should have said that,” 
remarked Mary Grant, 


Colin and his wife are 





“No, I cannot think why he should have said 
that,” echoed her sister; “as if he had made up his 
mind never to marry.” 

“ Perhaps he has,” said Miss Vaughan. 

“He is rather young to have arrived at such a de- 
cision,” rejoined Mrs. Grant. 

“ His resolution is likely to be put to the proof,” 
observed Mary, “for Agnes says he is an immense 
favourite with the Indian ladies.’’ 

“ And no wonder,” added her mother. ‘‘ Hand- 
some and agreeable, and heir to a baronetcy! Iam 
sure if he comes here our mammas and daughters 
will manage very badly if they let him go away 
single.” 

She glanced at her daughters as she said this, who 
blushed and simpered. 

“Ts Major Wedderburn likely to come here?” 
asked Miss Vaughan. 

“Well, he has promised faithfully to pay us a visit 
whenever he comes to England,” replied Mrs. 
Grant. 

You should repeat the promise, mamma, exactly 
as he made it to Colin,” interposed Mary, “‘ unless I 
am killed first.’ ‘So like Godfrey Wedderburn,’ 
Agnes says in her letter, ‘he is so funny !’” 

“ Rather dreary fun, my dear,” said Miss Vaughan; 
“something like those scaffold jests we have heard of. 
But I have not yet inquired after Mr. Grant; I hope 
he is well?” 

This question having been satisfactorily answered, 
the conversation drifted away from India and 
Major Wedderburn, to effect which had been Miss 
Vaughan’s motive for putting it. Grace’s flushing 
and paling cheek had not escaped her notice. 

Soon afterwards they rose to take leave, but en- 
countering Mr. Grant before they had gone far from 
the house, he came up to the carriage to gossip with 
them for a few moments, and, as a matter of course, 
the subject of India was again revived. Again 
Grace had to listen to the praises of her cousin, and 
to many honestly expressed regrets that the chances 
of war would still keep him, Mr. Grant feared, for an 
indefinite period in the East. 

The two ladies drove back to Endfield in silence. 
Miss Vaughan made one or two spasmodic attempts 
at conversation, but failing to elicit anything but 
brief replies from her companion, she kindly left her 
to the indulgence of her own reflections. 

As day succeeded day, Grace’s efforts at cheerful- 
ness were magnanimous ; but it was too palpable an 
effort, and failed for a single instant to blind the 
watchful eyes of her patroness to the simple fact that 
her ‘‘ dear child,” as she called her, was unhappy. 

But though shrinking from the idea of forcing 
herself into Grace’s confidence, Miss Vaughan would 
have given a good deal to have it willingly yielded 
her.. She knew—or she fancied she did—how the 
land lay. Something had occurred to part the once 
lover cousins—they were morally as well as physically 
separated—and one of them, at least, was grieving in 
secret. 


“If she would but be open with me!” said the 
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good lady to herself; ‘“‘if she would but confide her 
troubles to me, I might perhaps be able to lighten 
them for her; at any rate I would try. She wants 
sympathy, she wants counsel, I am sure she does; 
nothing is so hard to bear as an uncommunicated 
sorrow—it eats into the very heart. Ah, well, I must 
| watch for an opportunity of having a good long talk 
with her ; I will tell her the story of my own life; 
the experiences of above half a century must offer 
something of warning or encouragement for those 
who are still young.” 

The opportunity soon presented itself, The usual 
| sitting-room at Endfield—or the library, as it was 
| called by courtesy, from the fact of its containing a 

couple of bookcases—opened at the further end into a 
little greenhouse, where Miss Vaughan kept her pet 
plants. In this greenhouse, about ten days after the 
visit to Crofton Hall, she was one moming busily 
engaged in arranging her newly-made cuttings, while 
Miss Wedderburn was sitting at work in the adjoin- 
ing room; but it so happened that neither of them 
was aware of the vicinity of the other. Presently 
Miss Vaughan heard something that sounded like.a 
sob, and a very tearful voice faltered out,— 

“Oh, what_a weary world this is! Nothing but 
sorrow, nothing but disappointment! I strive and 
struggle, and do my best, God knows! But I am well- 
nigh broken-hearted... . . Oh,Godfrey, Godfrey!” 

Miss Vaughan shook her head, and nodded, and 
muttered over her flower-pots, “ Ah, it’s just as I 
suspected; the poor thing has been disappointed in 
love. That handsome, heroical cousin is at the 
bottem of it all. Can anything be done, I wonder, 
anything to bring them together again? I wish—I 
wish—but then I know nothing; it is all conjecture. 
Well, we shall see.” 

Miss Vaughan drew off her gardening gloves, hung 
her little trowel on its accustomed nail, and contriv- 
ing to throw down an empty waterpot as a warning 
to Grace that she was not so entirely alone as she 
imagined, ina few minutes made her appearance in 
the library. She drew a chair to the table and 
deliberately took out her knitting, but. before she had 
campleted;a dozen stitches she put it down again, and 
laying her hand gently on Miss Wedderburn’s arm, 
looked earnestly into her face. 

“ My dear,” she said, “I think it only fair to tell 
you that I overheard you just now when I was in 
the greenhouse.” 

Graee’s answer was @ vivid blush; the tears came 
into her eyes. 

“ My dear child,” said Miss Vaughan, apeaking in 
a tone of great kindness, “ I have long perceived that 
you are not happy. Now I do not wish to force my- 
self into your confidence, but I guess, or partly guesa, 
your history. You are separated from the man you 
love, whether hopelessly or only for a time, I know 
not, If the latter, I would say to you, ‘hope and be 

' patient; ’ if the former, you are too young, too,good, 
too noble, ‘to pine away your life in love-sick dreams, 
and die of a heart-fever. Confide in me, my dear 

| child; Iam an old woman, but I haves great sym- 


es 





pothe fax tien sgumpedt the young. I might help 
you to bear yours, which have become almost in. 
tolerable from being borne se long alone.” 

The almost tenderness.of Miss Vaughan’s manner 
went straight to Grace Wedderburn’s heart, and 
esa Ans toate sil Sn Reset. getter, ta ee | 
eyes to overflow. 

“Tell me, my dear; what is it'?”’ 

“ You have guessed aright, dear madam,” replied 
Grace, “ Godfrey and I were betrothed to one an. |! 
other, we were to have been married, when some. 
thing oeeurred to separate us for ever.” 

“ For ever!” cried Miss Vaughan, with 
of her old abruptness; “monsense, my love, I do not 
recognise such a word! ‘There is no such word for || 
this world. Some lovers’ quarrel, I'll be bound ?” 

“No, no, it was not a quarrel. Godfrey and I || 
would newer have quarrelled.”’ 

** What was it then?” 








“T cannot tell you.” 
“Pardon me, my dear, for asking ; T have no right | 
to do se, I know ; but I ean neither aid nor comfort || 
you while I am ignorant of the causes which have | 


| led to your disappointment.” i 


“They are known only to myself—the chief cause, | 


| at least ; but there is another which helps to keep us | 


apart. My cousin's family desire him to make «| 
wealthy marriage, and I am poor.” | 

“Poor!” rejoined Miss Vaughan, indignantly; | 
“T call you rich!—zich in beauty, im talents, and in | 
virtues. But if this grand cousin of yours is mer- 
conary, he is not worth a.thought.” 

“Godfrey is not mercenary,’ answered Grace, | 
“but his family are ambitious for him.’’ 

“T don’t care a rush about his family !’’ said Miss | 
Vaughan, with more warmth than politeness. “The | 
man is old enough to please himself, I suppose?” 

“Quite old enough. But suppose Ido mot choose 
that he,chould please himself?” 

“Ah, now I begin to understand. Yon are proud | 
as well as poor. Is your cousin nich?” 

“By mo means. He is heir to Rushington—an- 
impoverished estate—but his father is stilla young 
man, comparatively speaking; and, in the mean- | 
while, Godfrey has only a very moderate allowance 
besides his pay as-an officer in the army.” 

“ Then he is entirely dependent .on his father ?” | 

“ Entarely.” 

“Who will do nothing for him unless he marries | 
an heiress.” 

* You are quick at guessing, Miss Vaughan.” 

“ Well, my dear, it does not need a conjuror to 
infer that Sir What’s-his-mame Wedderburn isa hard, 
close-fisted man. What sort of a person is his wife?” 

“Sir John and Lady Wedderburn are very well 
suited to each other,” answered Grace, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. 

“H'm, I seo. These hari, close-fisted men are) 
very diffieult to manage, and their female doubles | 
are worse, I think. But is there no way by which 
impossible things might beqnade possible?” —- 

“I know of none,” was the zaply. 
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Miss Vaughan was silent, musing upon the con- ' 
fidence—though it was only a half confidence after 
@i—which Grace had imparted to her. It was some | 
tninutes before she spoke again. 

“My dear,” she said, “ I thank you very sincerely 
for the trast you have shown in me by telling me 
something of the history of your life. I wish I could 
|help you. I do not see my way clearly to it at pre- 
gent, but I am far from despairing. And for you, 
why Keep up your heart. If you have something to 
grieve at, something to fear, you have also something 
to hope. Ah, anything is better than stagnation! 
fo have the woof of one’s life woven of one, dull, 
ttiform grey! To pass on from childhood to woman- 
ood, and from that to old age, without any change 
of circumstance or state; little cares, little duties, 
fittle pleasures, making up the sum total of one’s 
existence. Now, I very rarely talk of myself; but, 
to amuse you—and perchance to comfort you—I will 
tell you the history of an old maid who never had a 


“J had two sisters, and one brother, all younger 
than myself. I was'never good-looking, or particu- 
larly attractive, and have passed through life without 
aimirers. Of my sisters, one was handsome; the 
other pleasing and graceful; she was my favourite. 
They were neither of them superior women either in 
tharacter or capacity, but possessed am average 
amount of amiability and accomplishments; and, 
such as they were, had many admirers. While 
they were young we mixed moderately in society ; 
dined out, gave dinners im return, and attended 
the courtty ‘balls—for we lived in the country. 
In course of time my sisters both married; and 
ter the fuss and excitement of their respective 
weddings had subsided, my father shut the doors of 
his house and said thet he had done now with gaiety 
andnonsense. It had all along been prophesied of me 
that I should be the old maid of the family, and it never 
seemed to oceur'to anybody, least of all to my father 
itd mother, that I was ever likely to marry. Of the 
vitious gentlemen who at that time—I mean before 
tle marriages of my sisters—frequented our house, 
there were one or two whom I felt I could have grown 
tolove, and I even ventured to mdulge in some 
ittiocent speculations about them. Bless you, my 
dear,'they never thought of me! One of them con- 
tilted me, I remember, as 'to whether I thowght he 
hight propose to Laura; and after he had proposed, 
and been refused, he disappeared from the neighbour- 
| hood and we saw him no more. 
| “Ellen, my favourite sister—Agnes Grant’s mother 
was engaged for some years to a young clergyman. 
He was poor, had only a curacy, and was waiting for 
# living. As he resided not many miles from our 
home, the lovers saw each other frequently ; but oh, 

Ellen used te fret and mope if a week elapsed 
Without their meeting, or if Edward omitted to write 
tw her! and how they both ehafed at the long post- 





not with a sinful envy, I was incapable of that, I 
hope—but I envied them not only their love, but even 





ponementof their wishes! Whereas I envied them—_ 





their very anxieties and disappointments. Their 
married life was a happy one—happy, that is, in 
mutual love and a position of usefulness—but it was 
not without its sorrows, which came to them in the 
shape of the loss of their children. Of the three that 
were born to them, Agnes was the only one who sur- 
vived her parents. 

“Laura married a barrister, and went to live in 
London; Mr. Boynton was a rising man, and they 
became rich people. Once a year they paid us a 
visit, at Christmas time, and I seldom saw them at any 
other. They are still living. Of their four children, 
one daughter is married, and the other likely to be, 
I understand; and both sons are out in the world. 

“And now I must tell you about my brother. 
Poor Arthur! ‘Well, I try to take his part even 
against my better judgment, for we were always very 
fond of each other—but he turned out badly. He 
had an amiable disposition, generous and affectionate, 
but he wanted ballast. His nature was wild and 
speculative, and he would never settle to anything, 
but was constantly embarking in some new project, 
sanguine of its success, and as constantly failing. 
He risked and lost all that he had, and yet was 
always about to make his fortune as chairman or 
director of some company or other. My father paid 
his debts and got him out of difficulties numbers of 
times, for he was an onlyson. His last scheme was 
some great venture in a mining company, by which 
be was to retrieve all. I only know the failure was 
utter and disgraceful, and many were ruined. Arthur 
had nothing to lose, and as soon as the crash was 
made public he sailed for Australia, without taking 
leave of any of us. The night before he left England 
T received a letter from him containing literally these 
words :— 


‘Dear Macex,—I sail to-morrow for Australia. 


* Yours, ARTHUR VAUGHAN.’ 


“The vessel in which he embarked was wrecked, 
and nearly all on board perished. They said that 
some of the passengers were saved, but we have never 
heard since from Arthur, se we suppose he must be 
dead. I think he would have written tome had he 
been alive, for he knew how I loved him. Poor 
fellow ; he was an engaging and agreeable creature, 
and his loss was the one great sorrow of my life. My 
father, angry and broken-hearted at his sudden de- 
parture, and at the evil reports that were circulated, 
altered his will, and left all he had to me. He did not 
survive much above a year, and after his death I | 
was left dlone with my mother. We lived together | 
for five years, in a very sad and wearisome monotony. 
My mother had become fretful from grief and disap- 
pomtment, and she fell latterly into indifferent health, 
which did notmend matters. I strove todo my duty, 
and Thad a full and even scrupulous sense of it; but 
it is nota happy period fo look back upon. People 
thought my life peaceful, and so it was in otie respect, 
for year after year went by and brought no change. 
In the retrospect of my existence I find but few land- 
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marks, and no ‘great wonder-flower’ has ever | 
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bloomed for me. Yet I had my dreams like other 
girls—what woman has not? What woman does 
not picture to herself something which she would 
wish her future life to resemble? And when the 
dreams fade, as mine did long ago, is it wrong to feel 
saddened and disappointed? Can we do so without 
incurring the sin of murmuring against the decrees 
of Providence ?”’ 

Miss Vaughan paused as if for a reply, and Grace 
made answer :— 

“T think so. Trials would not be trials if they 
were not felt as such. What you describe may not 
| be uncommon, or without its use, but it is none the 
less a very heavy burden.” 

“None who knew me when I was young,” re- 
| sumed Miss Vaughan, “had any idea of what I felt; 
| mone knew the yearnings of my heart, nor how 
, intolerable to me at times was the life I was com- 
| pelled to lead. I wanted to go out into the world 
| around, not into the world of gaiety and dissipation, 
| but into the world of life and action. I wanted to 
mix more with my fellow-creatures, to hope, and fear, 
and love, and strive, ay, perhaps to suffer and toil 
with them! Anything was better than that calm 
| life of inaction, that torpor of feeling and of thought, 
that isolation from others which was my lot. I think 
one reason why women, especially the young, are so 
fond of novels, is that by the perusal of them they 
become more acquainted with the world of thought 
| and action beyond their reach. They learn to hope, 
| and feel, and suffer, and love with the fictitious cha- 
racters about whom they read; they become identi- 
fied with them in all their doings, and by proxy they 
mix in scenes from which circumstances shut them 
out. I know I still take a lively interest myself in 
all that the heroine, if really and truly a woman, feels 
in all the events of her life. Are you bored, my dear, 
with my long talk, or are you laying to heart the 
lesson { would read you ?”’ 

“T am greatly interested,” replied Grace; “I only 
grieve to think you should have led so sad a life.”’ 

** Tt was as I have described, but you must not think 
of it as always sad; on the contrary, it was busy and 
cheerful enough outwardly. It is only in the inner 
life that I have felt this loneliness and craving.” 

“Tn all your cravings did you never have a craving 
to travel ?”” asked Grace. 

“Tt was always my great wish,” answered Miss 
Vaughan; “so great, that sometimes the sight of a 
map, and of the little spot to which I was confined, 
would make me feel as if bound by a chain, and give 
me an almost wild longing to break it and be at large. 
I dare say some people would say that I was simply 
discontented—dissatisfied with the condition in which 
it had pleased God to place me. And perhaps I was.” 

“No, no, you were not discontented, it was not 
that; you did not rebel sinfully against the will of 
God, I am quite sure; but you had an abundance of 
physical and mental energy which could not be satis- 
fied with a life of repose.” 


(Qo be continued.) 





Miss Vaughan paused before replying :— 

“It might be so, undoubtedly, and at any rate J 
am willing to suppose it. But, after all, my dear, | 
the chief seat of my malady was in the heart—in the || 
unsatisfied affections. I once read an old ballad of | 
three sisters, who after a separation of many years || 
met to tell their tales of grief. Two had loved ang 
suffered, but the third who had passed through life || 
unloving and unloved, said her trial was the hardest || 
to bear. And she spoke truly; for until a woman || 
loves and is loved she knows not half the happiness || 
of which her nature is capable.” 

“T think women are very hardly used,” observed || 
Grace, breaking the silence which ensued after her || 
companion had ceased speaking; “they are blamed 
for thinking about love and speculating upon mar. 
riage, yet if middle age finds a woman still single she | 
is ridiculed and neglected, and spoken of contemp- 
tuously as an old mai 

‘‘ Unless she hepeens to be rich, and fond of enter. | 
taining,” said Miss Vaughan; “then the world will | 
eat her dinners, praise her claret and her champagne, | 
and speak of her as a ‘jolly old girl.’”’ 

Grace laughed. 

** As a class,’”’ resumed her companion, “I think 
old maids are a very misrepresented set of beings. In 
fiction they are either spiteful and ugly, or else they 
have been the victims of blighted hopes and misplaced || 
affections. But I hold with the poet— 

*’Tis better to have loved and lost 

Than never to have loved at all.’ 

And few, when they look upon a stupid old woman, || 
think how many regrets she has lived down.” 

Grace recollected a similar quotation which she had 
repeated to Mrs. Compton on the eve of Cecilia’s | 
marriage, and the answer which that lady had re- 
turned to it. She wondered which sentiment was the || 
truest. 

“ My sister,” continued Miss Vaughan, “had many || 
sorrows in her married life, but do you think she || 
would have exchanged it for mine? Would my || 
niece, who has undergone such trials, desire to forget |) 
them? Does she ever regret that she had not stayed || 
at home quietly with me? Do you think the mother 
who loses her infant wishes that she had never been || 
a mother? Would the widow in her grief forget, even || 
if she could, or wish that her married life, although 
short, had never been? No; they all, in their wealth 
of memories, are richer, even happier, than the lonely || 
old maid. I have often envied young people their || 
very griefs.”’ 

Grace made no reply; she was pondering silently | 
over all Miss Vaughan had been saying to her. || 
Presently that lady spoke again. 

“ Life is a time of trial to us all, dear child, and no || 
doubt we have each the discipline best fitted to our 
wants. For me, the shades of evening are drawing | 
round, and its shadows stretching far into the coming | 
night, and I comfort myself with the thought that | 
what I know not now I shall know hereafter.” 
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HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH AT 
TRISTAN D’ACUNHA. 


Ow Tuesday, the 23rd of July, H.M.S. Galatea, 
Captain H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, left Rio for 
the Cape of Good Hope. The weather for some days 
was moderate, but the general prevalence of S.E. 
winds set the ship so far to the southward, that the 
interesting island of Tristan d’Acunha was found to 
be in the direct route for the Cape, so His Royal 
Highness determined to touch there, and if the 
weather permitted, to communicate with the settle- 
ment. , 

There are three islands in the group, of which 
Tristan d’Acunha is the largest, named after the 
Portuguese navigator who discovered them in 1506. 
“ At present it is the domain of an interesting Eng- 
lish people, whose manners, simplicity, and excellence 
of character remind us strongly of the somewhat 
similarly placed family. upon Pitcairn Island in the 
Pacific, the retreat of the mutineers of the Bounty. 
As we are able to trace, from successive visitors, the 
progress of these isolated people, we give such ex- 
tracts here as may cause the passing mariner to view 
with great interest these children of nature.”* The 
Directory, from which the above is an extract, fur- 
nishes us with the past history of the islands down 
tothe year 1852. From. this we fird that the Lion 
and Hindostan, with the British Embassy for China, 
touched here in 1792.. Having previously examined 
i| the shore, and taken soundings in boats, the Lion 
| stood in, and anchored in the evening, on the north 
side, in thirty fathoms of water. When the ship 
was at anchor, she was overshadowed by the dark 
mass of that portion of the island, whose sides seem 
to rise like a moss-grown wall immediately from the 
ocean. Here a sudden. gust of wind started the 
anchor, and the ship for safety put to sea. The 
sword-fish, whales of every species, sea-lions and 
seals, penguins and albatrosses, were found frequent- 
ing the coast at that time. Captain Patten, of the 
ship Industry, from Philadelphia, remained here with 
part of his crew from August, 1790, to April, 1791. 
The Industry's people pitched. their tent.in the place 
occupied by the present settlement. There was. at 
that time plenty of wood. The. trees did not grow 
high, but their branches bent down, and spread. on 
the ground. He describes the foliage of the trees 
that principally abounded as resembling that of the 
yew, but the wood as being like that.of the maple, 
}| burning-remarkably well: the trunks about ten feet 
}| in height, and nine inches in diameter. . The rocks 
yielded great quantities of sea-weed called layer, and 
the shore was covered with a broad sea-weed, severa’ 
fathoms long (Fucus giganteus). They found a quan- 
tity of goats, left there by former navigators, which 
were very wild; they shot seven of them. Of birds, 





* Sailing Directory for South Atlantic Ocean. 
VilI~51 











the principal were a kind of gannet, like wild geese, 
which the sailors considered as excellent food ; pen- 
guins, Cape cocks and hens, albatrosses, and a bird 
like a partridge, but of a black colour, which cannot 
fly, is easily rundown, and is very well flavoured. They 
found abundance of fish, particularly a kind of large 
perch, some weighing six pounds; file-fish in large 
schools, crawfish, star-fish, and others. The shore 
was covered with seals, sea-lions, and sea-elephants 
(the tongues of which were reckoned good eating), 
and whales in the offing, particularly /il/ers—most of 
them, however, being cow fish, or females.. In the 
seven months he obtained 5,600 seal skins, and 
could have loaded a large ship with oil in three 
weeks, He reckoned September to be the best 
month for making oil. During this time Captain 
Colquhoun, of the American brig Betsy, touched at 
the island, and planted potatoes, onions, and a variety 
of seeds. 

Captain Heywood was at Tristan on the 5th and 
6th. of January, 1811, and found three Americans 
there, who proposed to remain for a few years, in 
order to prepare seal skins and oil, for sale to vessels 
that might touch there. The interior then abounded 
with goats and wild hogs. One of the Americans, 
Jonathan Lambert, by a curious and singular edict, 
on the 4th of February of that year, declared him- 
self sovereign proprietor of these islands. In a 
short time he cleared about fifty acres of land, and 
planted various kinds of seed, some of which, as well 
as the coffee tree and sugar cane, were furnished by 
the. American minister at Rio Janeiro. The seed 
sprang up, and appeared very promising, but the 
settlement was soon afterwards abandoned, and for- 
mal possession taken, in the name of the British 
Government, by a detachment from the Cape of Good 
Hope, who kept guard here during the early years of 
Napoleon’s captivity at St. Helena. An official 
notice, 30th of March, 1617, announced the occupa- 
tion. It was soon abandoned; but several families 
voluntarily went to it, after it was given up as an 
establishment, entirely independent of control from 
Government ; Glass, formerly a corporal of artillery 
during the occupation, being chosen as “ governor.” 
In 1824, there were twenty-two men and three women 
living on the island. When the Berwick touched 
there, the little colony had upwards of eighty tons of 
potatoes to dispose of. They were so happy and 
contented, that Glass declared they only requited a 
few more women to make the place an earthly para- 
dise. "When Captain Morrell, in the United States 
ship Antarctic, visited the place in November, 1829, 
there were seven families, having for sale plenty of 
bullocks, cows, sheep, hogs, goats, rabbits, and 
poultry; also potatoes, cabbages, beets, parsnips, 
carrots, onions, and pumpkins, together with butter, 
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cheese, eggs, and milk, all of which could be had at 
short notice, on moderate terms, and in any quan- 
tities. In 1836, the population had increased to 
forty-two. Captain Liddel, of the Wellington, touched 
here, and supplied them with various articles of wear- 
ing apparel, blankets, books, &c. He also left them 
a fine calf, with wheat, barley, and oats for seed. 
The Rev. J. Applegate, one of his passengers, and 
the first clergyman they had seen at the settlement, 
took advantage of the opportunity to land and bap- 
tize twenty-nine persons, from the age of a few 
months to seventeen years. 

On the 23rd of July, 1821, the Blenden Hall, 
Captain Greig, from London to Bombay, was totally 
wrecked on Inaccessible Island. ‘The commander, 
officers, and passengers got safe on shore, but eight 
of the crew perished. They remained on the island, 
exposed to cold and rain, until the 8th of November, 
on which day the carpenter and four of the crew em- 
barked in a small punt, made out of the wreck with 
surgical instruments which were thrown ashore, and 
reached Tristan d’Acunha, where they procured two 
whaleboats, and brought those that remained on 
Inaccessible Island away. During the time they 
were on the island they had no food but penguins 
and their eggs. Out of some bales of cloth washed 
on shore they made tents; an iron buoy sawed in 
two was their only cooking utensil. They were four 
days exposed to heavy rains and intense cold before 
they could procure fire. The ladies and passengers 
suffered severely, nothing being saved but the clothes 
they wore, the ship going to pieces two hours after she 
struck. The following additional particulars are from 
an old Hampshire Telegraph. 'The weather, it seems, 
had been very thick ; on the 22nd they had an obser- 
vation, and found themselves near these islands, of 
which they wished to get a sight in order to correct 
their reckoning. Consequently, every look-out was 
kept for sea-weed, which was known to be an indica- 
tion of nearing them. An altitude of the sun was 
taken at eight in the morning of the 23rd, and about 
ten, everybody being on deck, sea-weed was dis- 
covered, and it was soon found that the ship was 
surrounded by it; the helm was put down, but by 
reason of light winds and a heavy swell the ship did 
not come round. Breakers were now heard ahead; 
the jolly-boat was lowered with a tow-line, but with 
no effect, the wind having quite subsided, and the 
swell driving the ship on the rocks. An anchor was 
let go, but the extreme depth of the water did not 
allow it to take hold; the cutter was then lowered 
down to assist the jolly-boat in towing the ship’s 
head round, when she struck. The weather was now 
so thick, from a mist or cloud, that the two boats 
could not be seen though close alongside, nor could 
the land be discovered. The masts were then cut 
away. The fog blowing off, terrific cliffs were dis- 
cerned over their heads at about half a cable’s length, 
and the sea began to make a clear breach over the 
ship. The two boats now landed about two hundred 
yards off, and while those on board were endeavouring 
to throw overboard the long-boat, the ship filled and 





went to pieces. 
some of the beams of which held fast to the rock ; 
and on a hastily-made raft eight men got on dats 
and one was drowned. A rope was now flung from 
the shore to the remainder, and at about four p.m. 
all were landed without the least water or a morsel of 
provisions. Water was, however, found, and provi- 
sions were supplied by knocking down penguins, 
collecting eggs, sea-elephants, and seals. Tents were 
erected with some of the coarse cloth and sails that 
were washed on shore; but it was four days before 
they could make a fire, in which they at last suc- 
ceeded by means of a rocket which was washed on 
shore. On the 19th of October a boat was built, in 
which eight of the crew endeavoured to make Tristan 


| 
| 


The crew clung to the forecastle, | 


d’Acunha, but they were never heard of again. On | 


the 8th of November a second boat was made, 


and ten of the crew succeeded in getting to that | 


island; and, with the assistance of two whale- 


boats, the whole of the unfortunates were trans- 


ported from ‘their desolate situation by the 9th of || 


January following, having been without bread for | 


nearly six months. The brig Narina, of London, 
Lackland master, kindly took the crew and passen- 


gers to the Cape of Good Hope, consisting of four | 


ladies, three children, twenty passengers, and eleven 
seamen. 


Captain Denham, of H.M.S. Herald, called at Tristan | 


on the 11th November, 1852. 
that time amounted to eighty-five persons, all English 
by association, though not by birth and parentage. 
They were all members of the Church of England, and 
under the pastoral care of the Rev. William Taylor, 
appointed by the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel at the instance of an unknown benefactor, 
who, sympathising with the inhabitants of Tristan 
d’Acunha in their destitution of religious and moral 
instruction, had remitted to the Society in 1849 
£1,000, to provide a resident clergyman, who should 
fulfii the offices of teacher and minister there for five || 
years. William Glass, the Governor, was then 


The population at || 





nearly seventy years of age, and sorrowfully afflicted | 


with cancer in his under lip and chin, but was able 
to move about. His family consisted of his wife, 
seven sons, and eight daughters. Captain Denham 


describes the young men and women as partaking of 


the mulatto caste. the wives of the first settlers being 
natives of the Cape of Good Hope and St. Helena, 
but the children of the second generation as being 
what he should term handsome brunettes of a 
strikingly fine figure. His opinion was that a more 
healthy place could not be found, none of the epi- 
demical diseases having reached them, nor were the 
children subject to any complaints or illnesses 
common to children. The clergyman assured him 
that he had not traced a vice to contend with. 
adds that “the plan of the Settlement Bay may 


prove of use to future ships desirous of sighting | 
it to correct their longitude or to replenish water and | 


stock. But it is dangerous to range along the 
margin of the island nearer than two miles on 


He 
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account of the baffling eddies, which leave a ship in | 
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the onset influence of the swell. The Settlement 
Bay itself should not be approached within a mile and 
a quarter, or in forty fathoms water, a limit which is 
denoted by the sail rock off the western cliff closing 
with the N.W. extreme of the bay and island, and 
which it does on the bearing of S.W. 2 W. Thenorth- 
| western point we named Herald Point. Keeping the 
| ross marks on of that point, and the erect rocky 
| islet at the western extreme, the white cottage 
'| brought S.W. by W. (or the low black cliffy point 
1 at the eastern extreme of a black pebbly beach), is 
|| the best line to.run in upon, and which should 
'| be preserved whether for sending a boat on shore 
|| while standing off and on, or for anchoring, which 
il steamer might do with comparative impunity. 
|The geographic position of Tristan d’Acunha 
may now be considered as settled. The north- 
western extremity lies in lat. 87° 2’ 48” S., longi- 
tude 12° 18’ 39” W., about one-third nearer to the 
Oape of Good Hope than to Cape Horn, and nearly 
on a line drawn between those well-known capes, 
a position which places it 1,320 miles southward of 
St. Helena.” 

At two.p.m. on Sunday, the 4th of August, when 
H.M.S. Galatea was about fifty-five miles distant 
from the island, high up and above where we had 
been looking for it, was observed what appeared to 
be merely a white spot of cloud, but which in fact 
was the snow-covered summit of the great peak of 
Tristan d’Acunha (8,350 feet high), all the lower 
portion of the island being entirely lost in flat, light 
haze, that seemed to be nothing more than a portion 
ofthe sky. Very soon, however, the sloping sides of 
the island began to loom faintly through the curtain 
of mist, and shortly afterwards Inaccessible Island 
was also seen. By four p.m. the sharp ridges of the 
sides below the snow began to show out clearly, and 
the whole form of the island could be traced down to 
the water. The great mass continued to rise higher 
as we approached it, but without becoming more 
defined. As the sun went down behind us, its light 
changed the snow to a bright pink colour, the sides 
of the mountain lower down assuming a sombre red 
tinge. As the sun sank below the western horizon, 
the red light gradually disappeared from the lower 
part of the mountain, and lingered at last for a 
moment in one bright red spot on the snow of the 
summit, and then the whole faded into cold -grey. 
Some clouds came up about sunset, and we feared 
that we had lost our only fine day, and with it the 
only opportunity for landing in the morning; but 
| later on in the evening the young mcoon over us 
| looked bright and clear, the breeze, which had begun 
to ruffle the water ominously as the sun went down, 
fell light again, the stars shone out, and all promised 
well for our being able to communicate with the 
settlement in the morning. By seven o'clock we 
were close to the island, and the ship was hove to 
for the night with her head off shore on the N.W. 
side of the island, distant six miles. 

Soon after daylight on Monday morning, the 5th 
August, we found ourselves about two miles and a 











the upper portion of high precipitous rocks below 
the table land, from which the peak rises, were en- 
tirely obscured by a long dark mass of cloud, ex- 
tending in a distinctly marked line from one extreme 
to the other, below which the little settlement, with 
its few seattered cottages, was distinctly visible in 


on shore, but at length we observed a red flag hoisted 


ears, was deseried coming out of a. bay near the 


looking old man, with a long white beard, whom we 
at first took for Governor Glass. As they neared 
the ship, we noticed that the boat contained a wel- 
eome supply of fresh provisions, in the shape of 
potatoes, poultry, ‘fish, eggs, and a couple of lively 
young pigs. They were-soon alongside, and most of 
them came on deck, when we found that the old man 
was Peter Green, the oldest surviving colonist— 
Governor Glass having died (as ‘they informed us) 
thirteen years before, soon after the visit of Captain 
Denham referred to above. Themen all-wore merely 
shirts and trousers, the former being, however, good 
woollen ones, such as are usually called Chobhams 
or Baltics; warm stockings, knit by themselves from 
the wool of their own-sheep, and hide-moccasins for 
shoes. The old man, who acted as spokesman, 
modestly said, that he was in no respect superior 
to ‘the others, and that they were all equal (there 
having been nothing like a governor or a govern- 
ment of any sort or kind since the death of old 
Glass), but that he always arranged the barter with 
ships, and transacted any business matters that they 
might have to settle. His Royal Highness ‘invited 
him to breakfast, but he had hardly-sat down at the 
table before the motion of the ship, relling in the 
swell, began to affect him to such an extent that 
he could not eat anything, and only partook of a 
cup of tea. The Duke inquired what would be most 
useful to the islanders in the way of clothing and 
provisions, and put down himself the various things 
that the old man mentioned, and afterwards gave 
orders to the paymaster to supply them. The wel- 
come nature of the present may be imagined from 
the fact that it consisted of the following articles, 
viz. :—34 yards of blue eloth, 80 yards of flannel, 
40 yards of serge, 16 Ibs. of tobacco, 9 gallons of 
rum, 9 gallons of vinegar, 50 Ibs. of sugar, 50 Ibs. 
of ‘tea, 330 Ibs. of flour, and 240 Ibs. of chocolate, 
—worth in all about £110. Green informed his 
Royal Highness that the ship’s boats could easily 
land in such favourable weather. About nine a.m. 
two of the cutters were lowered, and the Duke, 
with his suite and a number of officers, started from 
the ship, taking Green with them as pilot. The ship 
at this time was not more than one ‘mile ‘and a 
quarter from the shore; the swell was-so great that 
occasionally, as the-boat went down into the trough 
of fhe sea, the ship would be entirely hidden from 











half from the island. The whole of the peak and | 


the grey morning light. For some little time we | 
could not detect any movement amongst the people | 


onthe largest cottage. Soon after seven o’clock, a | 
boat containing eight men, but pulling only four | 


settlement. The boat was steered by a venerable | 
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and that it was necessary to build them very solidly 


-quently visit the island. Green’s house stood high 
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view. When about a quarter of a mile from the 
landing-place we entered the belt of sea-weed, which 
grows up from a depth of fifteen fathoms, and acts 
as a natural breakwater, lowering the height of the 
waves, and preventing them from “ breaking,” and 
giving an undulating, glassy appearance to the sur- 
face of the water. The long, flat leaves floating 
at the top considerably impeded the progress of the 
boat through them, as the men had constantly to 
draw in or dip their oars to clear them. As soon as 
the weed was passed, a short space of clear water 
extended up to the beach, where the sea was 
breaking, but not in sufficient force to interfere 
with the boat’s landing. Here we were met by 
a party of the islanders, who were ready to drag 
the boat up the beach, if practicable; but as 
the first roller broke right over the stern sheets, 
and wetted most of those who wére sitting there, 
everybody hurried out as quickly as possible, some 
being carried on the backs of the men, others leap- 
ing over the bows as the sea receded. At the 
landing-place—a beach of fine black sand—there was 
a ship’s long-boat, hauled up high and dry, which 
had belonged to a vessel that had foundered at sea, 
a hundred miles off. The crew, seventeen in number, 
landed in it here, and after remaining fifteen days, 
were fortunate enough to get a passage to the Cape 
in a brig. We proceeded at once up to the settle- 
ment, which consisted of some eleven houses scat- 
tered over a sloping open space of ground at the 
north-western side of the island. They had all 
small portions of land, enclosed by walls of loose 
stones about four feet high, attached to them as 
gardens, but which at this season of the year (their 
early spring) had very little growing in them. In 
one we observed some marigolds in flower, and a 
number of dwarf strawberry plants, others were 
overgrown with tufts of coarse tussock grass. The 
houses were well and strongly built of the soft stone 
of the island, neatly cut into blocks of all sizes and 
shapes, which were fitted to each other very neatly 
like the pieces of a Chinese puzzle, mortar ap- 
parently not being used in their construction. The 
roofs were thatched with long grass secured inside 
to light poles attached to rafters placed horizontally, 
the ridge outside being covered with a band of green 
turf. The thatch made of this grass will last for 
thirty years, and cutwear the wood. The timber they 
had obtained at a great expense from American 
whaling ships, the trees growing on the island not 
being sufficiently large for the purpose. Many of 
their trees, by the way, have been destroyed by a 
worm or species of blight. The walls are about 
eighteen inches thick. They told us that two of the 
houses we saw in ruins had been blown down in a 
strong westerly gale on the 10th of May last (1867) ; 


to enable them to resist the strong gales which fre- 
up the slope above the rest, and was distinguished 


by a large old red ensign, very, ragged, and attached 
to a staff which came out of achimney. He told us 








it had originally been a Hanoverian flag, procured 
from a Dutch merchantman, but that he had cut the 
horse out of it, and inserted the Union Jack in its 
place, which transformed it into an English red 
ensign. His first flag was given to him by Captain 
Crawford, of H.M.S. Sidon, who authorised him to 
hoist it whenever a vessel hove in sight. 
arrived at his house, Green presented his wife to his 
Royal Highness, and introduced her to the rest of the 
party. She was a buxom, merry-looking mulatto 
woman, about forty-five years of age, who had come | 
from St. Helena with the originalsettlers. She remem- 
bered the visit of the Wanderer yacht (R.Y.8.), in which 
the owner, Benjamin Boyd, Esq., went to Australia | 
in 1841. He and his party had remained here two | 
days, and on leaving handed over to Glass a sum of 
money to be laid out in purchasing a tablet to be | 
erected over the remains of the crew of the man-of. | 
war brig, Julia (which parted from her anchors in a | 
gale and was wrecked here with a great loss of life | 
in 1818, no less than forty-five of her crew having 
been recovered and buried in one grave). Green | 
told us that the tablet had been obtained, and that it | 
had been very neatly executed, but in stone of such | 
soft material that the inscription had become quite | 
obliterated by the wearing effect of the climate. His | 
Royal Highness went round to all the cottages, and | 
visited the different families in succession, where the 
ladies were all formally presented to him by Green. 
In the meantime some of the men were employed in 
collecting their cattle from the pasturage grounds 
situated a few miles on the other side of the low 
land below the settlement. Two bullocks were shot | 
down (one of them by quite a boy), and were after- | 
wards cut up and sent on board for the use of the 
ship’s company. The quantity of beef required was 
1,250 Ibs., and so accurately were they able to judge 
of the weight of an ox, that they contrived to single 
out two which, when weighed on board, turned out 
to be the exact amount ordered. Whilst this was 
going on, the Rev. J. Milner, the chaplain—who had 
been requested by Green to go on shore and baptize 
the children who had been born since 1857, when 
the Rev. Mr. Taylor left—collected the mothers and 
children together in Green’s house, and baptized no 
less than sixteen of them. As no register * could 
be found on the island, perhaps it may be of use to 
record their names here. The following is a list of 
the children and their parents, viz.: 1. Charles, 2. 
Albert, 3. Andrew, 4. Samuel, 5. John Steen, 6. Mary 
Jane, children of Andrew and Selina Hagan; 7. 
Thomas Catterick Carr, son of Thomas and Mary 
Caroline Glass; 8. Lucy Jane Gray, daughter of 
Joshua and Sarah Rogers; 9. Alfred, 10. Susan 
Maria (twins), 11. Mary Anne Cotton, 12. John 
Alexander, 13. Henry James, children of William 
and Martha Green; 14. Rachel Emma, daughter of 
Joseph and Ellen Beetham; 15. Andrew Edward, 








* We regretted to find that when Mr. Taylor left he 
took away with him the registers and other documents 
belonging to the island. 
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and 16. Eliza Anne, children of Samuel and Susan 
Swain. The women, who alone were present, evi- 
dently attached great importance to the ceremony, 
and attended to the service with much seriousness. 
One of them did not wait to be asked to “return 
thanks for her safe delivery,” and some of the others 
with her joined very devoutly in the service for 
“the churching of women.’”’ Whilst speaking of 
the women, it may be mentioned that they were all 
very neatly and respectably dressed. They gene- 
rally wore white or black (round) straw hats, orna- 
mented with some bright-coloured ribbons, with 
veils, short polka jackets, skirts of various materials 
and colours, all in good taste, and well made spring- 
sided boots, and all with crinolines, which have not 
yet gone out of fashion at this remote corner of the 
world. There are seven nice-looking unmarried 
girls—one of them remarkably pretty—and just the 
‘same number of young bachelors. Mr. Milner 
suggested to them that they had better avail them- 
selves of the present opportunity for pairing up, and 
offered to remain two hours amongst them and marry 
them, as soon as their minds were made up; but the 
suggestion was not adopted. One of the young men 
said that he had decided upon leaving the island, in- 
| tending to seek his fortune at the Cape or elsewhere, 
| and that matrimony was therefore not to be thought 
| of for the present. Tristan d’Acunha being too 
small to maintain more than a limited number, they 
| seem to consider the Cape as the natural destination 
of their surplus population, and although distant 
/about 1,500 miles, they speak and think of it as if 
||it were close at hand. In 1867 H.M.S. Geyser took 
|| thither forty-five of them, together with Mr. Taylor, 
'| who had fulfilled his term of five years as resident 
|| clergyman. About the same time five families went to 
} the United States. Before this exodus their numbers 
|| had risen to a hundred and twelve; there are now fifty- 


| ‘three in all. Some of the young men are fine, handsome 
| 
| 








| fellows, with only just a perceptible mulatto shade 
| combined with a healthy red tinge on the cheeks. 
| Of the women, two were black, several olive (some 
| With woolly, others with straight black hair), and a 
| few had no black blood in their veins at all. Some 
| of the children were very fair, with light hair and 
blue eyes; and it may perhaps be interesting to our 
lady readers to know that young “Alfred” is a 
| Very fine little fellow, with light brown hair, fair 
complexion, and light blue eyes. 

| After the christenings were over, they gave us to 
| understand that they were going to prepare a luncheon 
for His Royal Highness and those who had come on 
shore with him. Whilst it was getting ready, we 
took a stroll to the grave-yard, which was situated 
between the houses and the sea. It was a square 
Biece of ground, half an acre in extent, and enclosed 
, With a stone wall four, feet high. It appeared to 
‘Contain about twenty graves, two of which had 
headstones attached to them. One of these was a 
very handsome white marble one erected to the 
memory of Governor Glass, containing the following 
inscription :— 


| 


| 
| 
| 


——. 
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WILLIAM GLASS, 
Born at Kelso, Scotland, 
The Founder of this Settlement of 
TRISTAN D’ACUNHA, 

In which he resided 37 years, 
And fell asleep in Jesus, 
November 24th, 1853, aged 67 years. 

Asleep in Jesus, far from thee, 

Thy kindred and their graves may be , 
But thine is still a blessed sleep, 

From which none ever wakes to weep. 

It will be seen from the emblems at the head of 
the stone, that old Glass belonged to the venerable 
order of Freemasons. The second headstone was, if 
possible, even more interesting than the other, as the 
inscription will show :— 

THOMAS SWAIN, 
Born at Hastings, England, 
Died on the 26th day of April, 1862, 
Aged 102 years. 


Swain was an old man-of-war’s man, a boatswain’s 
mate, who had served thirty-six years in her Majesty’s 
navy, and had been thirty-eight years a resident on 
the island. Another of the original settlers, Taylor, 
was also a man-of-war’s man, and had served with 
Nelson in the Victory. A son of his formed one of 
the boat’s crew which came off to the ship in the 
morning. 

It was now announced to us that luncheon was 
ready, and the whole party repaired to one of the 
largest cottages where it had been cooked. It was 
soon served up, and consisted of roast mutton, roast 
fowls, eggs, parsnips, potatoes, bread, &c. Old Green 
presided, and was, in fact, the only one of the | 
islanders who sat down to table with us. Our drink 
was some of the purest water imaginable, with the 
exception of Green’s only remaining bottle of wine, 
which might have been port or sherry, or a mixture 
of both, and most probably had been “imported” | 
from the Cape. Our long ramble about the place had | 
prepared everybody to enjoy this Tristan d’Acunha || 
fare, and no one did more ample justice to it than His | 
Royal Highness himself. It was now two o’clock, | 
and the breeze having freshened, with every appear- | 
ance of thick weather coming on, it was deemed ad- | 
visable to make the best of our way back to the ship. | 
His Royal Highness accordingly said good-bye to | 
the ladies, and we proceeded down to the boat, accom- | 
panied by the men. On our way down we collected | 
the following scraps of information, which will serve | 
to give a continuation of the history of the settlement | 
from 1852, when the latest accounts were published | 
in England. The island had been visited in 1857 by 
H.M. brig Frolic, with the Bishop of Cape Town on 
board ; by H.M.S. Geyser in the same year; and by 
the Sidon soon afterwards. In 1860 H.M.S. Sphinz, 
with three gunboats which she was convoying to 
China, looked in here on her route; and in 1862 
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H.M.S. Gorgon, towing the Swift brig for a mooring 
lighter at Simon’s Bay. - The last ship which visited 
them was the Stirling Castle, Captain M‘Gowan, on 
the 30th of June, 1867. We have already mentioned 
that H.M.S. Geyser took away forty-five of the com- 
munity to the Cape, the majority of whom were 
women, who at that time greatly exceeded the men 
in number. It will be seen, on referring to the list 
of childrén baptized, that no less than ten out of six- 
teen were boys, and it is.a curious ethnological fact 
that, whenever the sexes become unequally divided 
to any great extent, nature: invariably establishes an 
equilibrium. In this case the majority of children 
were boys. Im <Australia, for some years after the 


| establishment of the Botany Bay settlement, and 





| great, deficiency of women. 


down. even. as. late as twenty years-back, there was a 
Nature was gradually 
redueing the disparity by. presenting every married 
couple with a large preponderance of daughters, and 
by this time the desired effect has been produced. 
We ascertained that there were about 500 head 
of cattle on the island, and 200 sheep, belonging to 
the different families, all of which were distinguished 
by their owner’s mark. Some short time ago, by 
way of improving~the breed, they had procured two 
fine English sheep from a merchant vessel, but: these, 
unfortunately, turned out to be infected with scab, 
and contaminated the old stock, half of which 
perished. We found, on inquiry, that they kill 
cattle or sheep in turns, and distribute the meat 
amongst the different families, taking payment either 
in kind, or money, or barter of some description. 
They only grow wheat enough to serve for seed, pre- 
ferring to buy flour from the American whalers. The 
birds described by previous. navigators as partridges 
without wings, are called woodcocks. by the islanders. 
From the description given of them, the. beak seems 
to be much shorter than that of the woodcock, and 
not half the length of that of the New Zealand 
apteryx. They only kill the sea-elephant when they 
require oil for their own use, chiefly in the mannfac- 
ture of soap, which they prepare themselves. If they 
knew the price of it in the markets, and. could calcu- 
late upon ships calling in for regular supplies, they 
are ready to procure it in any quantity. Whales 


| come close in, but they do not attempt to kill them, 
| and, indeed, have not the means of doing. so. 
| bull elephants (twenty feet long) furnish from eight 


The 


to ten barrels of oil, the cows about six. There are 
few seals on the island now, and none on.the western 
side, but they abound on the neighbouring island, 
where they have been undisturbed for twenty years 
Not long ago a ship remained at anchor for three 
months on the east side of the island, collecting seal 
oil—easterly winds not blowing for more-than a week 
during the whole year. To give some idea of the 
quantity of vegetables they produce, we may men- 


, tion that, deducting what they have required for their 
| Own consumption and what they have sold to passing 


ships, they have still 200 bushels of potatoes remain- 
ing from last year’s stock. The wild goats—spoken 
of by all preceding navigators—have entirely disap- 





peared, in a most extraordinary and unaccountable | 
manner, within the last two or three years. As re- 
cently as that, the people used to fall in with them 1 
in flocks of 500 together, but, strange to say, they | 
can neither meet with any now living, or discover || 
the remains of dead ones. They cannot even conjec- 
ture what has become of them. We are indebted to 
young Glass for the following extraordinary story, 
the particulars of which he had frequently heard | 
from his father. When the detachment of soldiers | 
arrived at the island, they found a solitary man living || 
there of the name of Thomas, an Italian, who said | 
that he and four others had landed there from a ship- || 
wrecked vessel in one of the ship’s boats. Thomas | 
accounted for the disappearance of his four com- | 
panions by stating that they had got discontented, 
and left in a boat. for the neighbouring island, called 
Inaccessible, and that he had never heard anything || 
more of them. The soldiers always suspected that 
there had. been some. foul play—that Thomas was a || 
mere pirate, and that he had probably murdered his 
companions. He had a great quantity of money—a 
camp kettle full of doubloons, and other vessels full 
of coins of various kinds—all of which he buried 
soon after the arrival of the detachment. They have 
never yet been discovered, but are known to be 
hidden somewhere on the island. Thomas died sud- 
denly one day, whilst talking with some of the officers 
of the regiment, by the breaking of a blood vessel. 
He could never rest, day or night, but would get up 
in the middle of the night, arm himself, and walk 
from one side of the island to the other. Of course, || 
t is impossible now to ascertain who or what he 
was. 1] 
The island is remarkably healthy, but it is a sin- | 
gular fact that any vessel touching there from St. || 
Helena invariably brings with it a disease resembling 
influenza. Meny of our readers will probably be || 
aware that St. Kilda is similarly afflicted, whenever | 
a party lands amongst the people from any vessel. 
We were told that the albatross breeds on the high 
table land below the peak, amongst the snow, which 
is melted for a considerable space round the nest by || 
the heat of the bird’s body. {| 
By three o’clock we were all safe on board, and 
soon afterwards Green and his crew of seven came, | 
in their only boat, to take leave of us. This: boat, by 
the way, was a man-of-war gig, picked up at sea by 
a merchant ship, one hundred miles south of Ascen- 
sion, and as H.M.S. Meander, stationed there, is | 
known to have lost one, it is not improbable that it || 
may have belonged to that vessel. The weather was'|| 
getting momentarily more threatening, and it was 
necessary for the good people to get their little busi- 
ness transacted as speedily as possible, in order that | 
they might be able to land again without danger or | 
difficulty. The beef they had sent on board was 


soon weighed and paid for, as well as the other pro- || 


duce they had supplied. The chaplain, anxious to 
see some provision made for the education of the 
rising generation, gave them a large quantity of 
elementary school-books, catechisms, slates, & , ana 
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Green to appoint some one to act in the 
capacity either of schoolmaster or schoolmistress, 
which’he promised todo. He said he was the only 
man qualified to act as teacher, but that many of the 
women were very well educated (i.e. could’ read and 
write well), and were perfectly fit to undertake the 
duty: We may mention here, that on their stating 
that they had: no name for their little village, we 
suggested that they might call it Edinburgh, after 





the title of His Royal Highness. Green said that he 
would ask permission to do so, and as he obtained it, 
the little place will henceforth be called by that 
name.* 

At half-past three we were ready for our start, and 
took our farewell of these interesting people. When 
they had pushed off, they stood up in their boat and 
gave us three lusty cheers as we steamed away on 
our course for the Cape. 





Att who give an anxious thought, and who that | 
thinks at all can do otherwise, to the present and 
future condition of the ragged children who swarm 
in our courts and alleys, will rejoice to hear that the | 
first step towards supplying one of their greatest | 
wants has been-taken by the opening of a playground | 
for the young outcasts in oue of the poorest and most 

crowded districts.of Marylebone. 
|| Forthis great boon, which is likely to prove more | 
|| valuable in its character of model and precedent than | 
|| even for the positive good it may itself accomplish, 
|| we are indebted to Mr. Ruskin, who has provided the | 
ground, and to the practical sense and active kind- | 
ness of a friend, who has. undertaken the charge of | 
fitting it up and making all needful arrangements and | 
regulations. 

The plot of land is in an obscure corner among 
| small courts and poor crowded dwellings. The ap- 
proach from. Homer Street, a narrow street leading 
from Crawford: Street, Portman Square, is under an 
archway which forms the entrance to Crawford 
Place, a narrow passage which leads to the door of 
the playground. On one side of the space are three | 
or four poor cottages, destined, when the new holder 
obtains possession, to be fitted up and let as lodgings 
to poor families. They face the wall of the play- 
ground; overlooking it from their upper windows, | 
which in dry weather and on washing-days exhibit a 
quantity of clothes hung out on a pole to dry. This 
littlerow of houses forms part of Mr. Ruskin’s pur- | 
chase, and their neater appearance, when the trans- 
formation is effected, will be a great improvement to 
the playground and its surroundings. At the time of 
my last visit I found the door of the ground beset by | 
little applicants for admission, some of whom on | 
showing.a ticket were allowed to enter, and at once | 
seated themselves in the swings or joined in the 
games. The tickets cost. a penny each, and are 
available for one week. Those poor children who 
had none to show were less fortunate than their 
companions; but a reason for the exclusion was 
given by the superintendent, who explained that an 
objection not arising from poverty existed in the 
minds of parents. Many of the dwellers in the ad- 
jacent courts and streets are Irish Roman Catholics, 
and some of the priests, under terror of proselytism, 
have taught the poor people rather to expose their 
infants to the physical dangers and moral pollutions 
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of the streets than allow them the benefit of safe and 
healthy exercise under Protestant care. We may 
hope that a better perception of the worth of.the 
playground will either dispel this prejudice in the 
spiritual directors or induce the parents to disregard 
their advice. 

The ground, a long narrow slip of irregular form, 
is about thirty-five yards long, and rather more than 
ten yards across at its broadest end. A cottage, 
with its small yard and outbuildings, stands at this 
end, and commands a view of the children and their 
sports. The superintendent of the ground and two 
other lodgers occupy this small dwelling. At present 
the ground is gravelled over, but the sharp pebbles 
hurt such little feet as are without shoes and stock- 
ings, and a change for the better might be made in 
this respect, especially as winter is coming on. But 
there are not many barefooted children now, and 
these are the newcomers. There were many more 
when the playground was first opened; but its 
good influences have extended even to the clothing 


| of the children, and it is hoped in time to get rid of 


bare feet and ragged attire. Whatever may be the 
dress of the little ones, the playground, wher. they 


| are in it, presents a scene of real happiness and 
| enjoyment. Five or six swings of different sizes, 


and of the simplest construction, are in constant 
request, so is a plank laid across a heap of gravel, 
and serving asa see-saw. Children are easily amused 
and made happy, especially when they have liberty 


| in the open air; and the thirty or forty whom I saw 


in the ground seemed to find plenty of fun in dancing 
round holding each other’s hands, or marching in pro- 
cession to the singing of an arithmetical sort of rhyme, 
learnt by one of the girls at school, running thus :— 
“ One, two, three, four, five, 
I canght a fish alive ; 
Why did you let him go? 
Because he bit my finger so ; ” 
with the pretty little refrain :— 
“ Birdie, birdie, build your nest 
Upon the tree I love the best ; 
Up and down the ivy tree, 


Birdie, birdie, sing to me ;” 





* If any of our benevolent readers feel disposed to assist 

them, they would confer a great benefit on these islanders 

| by sending out a few English fruit trees, such as apple, 

pear, peach, plum, and cherry trees, gooseberry and cur- 

rant bushes ; which would grow and thrive on the island, 
and could easily be forwarded in Wardian cases, 
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which, though not of the highest order of lyrics, is 
suggestive of ideas more suited to childhood than the 
street ditties which were heard when the children 
first came to the ground, and which, the superinten- 
dent says, were really horrible. The language in 
common use was horrible too. It has been corrected, 
not by chastisement, which would only drive the 
children away, but by accustoming their young ears 
to gentler words and phrases, and by the influence of 
two or three older children, whose school training 
had brought them to a degree of civilisation beyond 
their fellows, and who also had the advantage of 
knowing a few songs and child’s plays, and the great 
pleasure attending amusements shared with others. 
Some of the little ones—those who had not acquired 
the manners of the playground—did not know how 
to shake hands with us; but when they had learned 
the art they practised it vigorously among themselves. 
Some of us may remember reading in the first 
records of a ragged school of one poor little child, 
who, when told to kiss her teacher, did not know 
how to do it, having never received that early 
mother’s lesson. Such incidents give a truer idea 
than we can gain from description of the condition 
of the neglected little beings who, wanting parental 
care, ask for help and kindness at our hands. 

I cannot say that bad words are never used now 
in the playground. I heard none, and the marked 
improvement in language, manner, cleanliness, and 
healthiness of appearance, since the children had the 
use of the ground, gives reason to anticipate a still 
greater change for the better. It has often been said 
that the children of the poor have no childhood. 
The saying may easily be verified by watching the 
goings on of a party of ragged boys or girls in the 
streets. One does not see them play as children do 
who entur the world under better auspices. The 
children in well-ordered nurseries or playgrounds 
have amusements which either they have themselves 
planned, or which have been known among children 
from generations back, and the co-operation in such 
sports forms part of the training of the man or 
woman who will hereafter obey the laws, as he re- 
cognises the value of law for the general good. 
Little girls often exercise a world of imagination in 
inventing scenes in which they, their playfellows, 
and their dolls, take part—anticipating the time 
when these toy bnbies will be exchanged for living 
children; and fathers and mothers may often see in 
these little dramatic sketches illustrations of their 
own parental treatment. I once watched two tiny 
mothers at play. The children, Lucy and Emmy, 
were “naughty, and would cry and kick.” “ What 
will you do to Emmy?” said one mamma. “ Whip 
| her,’”’ said the other, “ but I’m afraid she won’t mind 
| thet.” “TI shall kiss Lucy,” said that young lady’s 
| little mother, “and then I know she’ll be good.” I 
| have wandered away from the poor children, but the 
| anecdote, childish as it is, is not foreign to my sub- 





to the little outcasts of the streets. Let us take a 


| look at their usual recreations. The boys may be 
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seen sometimes going along in troops, fighting and i 


pushing each other, or spending their superfluous 
energies in shouting or singing such songs as wero 
heard in the playground in its early days. Or they 


will occasionally gain applause and halfpence by per. | 


forming wonderful leaps and somersaults for the 


benefit of omnibus passengers. These children rarely | 
play together till they learn the first elements of | 


gambling in chuckfarthing or pitch-and-toss, for 
marbles or buttons require room, and the space 
needed for tossing halfpence is often found before a 
publichouse or a cab-stand, in close proximity with 
all that is foul and impure to eye and ear. He is 
happy boy who can reach one of the parks or Prim. 
rose Hill in fine weather, to fly a ‘kite or join in a 


game of cricket; but the ragged and poorest boys | 


have not kites, and all cannot be admitted to the 


cricket match. Besides, many children live at too | 


great a distance from the open grounds about London, 
and the little girls and babies are generally restricted 
to alleys or doorsteps in the streets. Hoop, tipcat, 
and hopscotch, are sometimes attempted by enter. 
prising characters, but they obstruct the pathway, 
and get in the way of horses and passengers, so the 
police are bound to suppress them. "Wooden battle. 
dores and shuttlecocks, and sometimes balls, succeed 
among the children who have a quiet nook spacious 
enough to play in. We, who have every sort of 
means and appliance at our command, often find it 
difficult to bring up our children in loving and law- 
fearing ways. We need not wonder that those who 
are outcasts from the cradle should grow up to be 
lawless men, having each his hand against every 
man, and every man’s hand against him ; for, though 
there is a kind of clanship and party feeling even 
among the roughest of the roughs, its effects differ 
widely from those which result from thoughtful 
union in a good cause. As it has been proposed to 


extend to each of these untrained beings the re- | 


sponsibilities of a vote at elections, it may be better 
first to consider fully their condition, and what in- 
fluences have combined to produce it, and before talk- 
ing, or listening to talk, about manhood suffrage, to 
use all the means in our power to make them fit to 
profit by the privileges already within their reach. 
The little mamma who whipped and she who 
kissed her doll, are in a small way types of the two 
sorts of treatment to be tried on our naughty ragged 
children. They have had whipping—whipping and 
cuffing from their parents; whipping, cuffing, and 
knocking about in the streets ; blows from each other 
when children; fighting when growing lads, and as 
a consequence police courts and prisons when grown 
men. Itis plain they have not thriven under the 
treatment. 
by Lucy’s mamma, and treat the little ragged out- 


cast children of the poor and worthless as all young || 
creatures should be treated, giving them gentle || 
| words and kind looks, which they readily feel, and || 
ject or purpose, as will be seen when we turn again | 


that which all children love, and ought to have— 
amusement, and freedom for harmless exercise in the 
open air. 








It is time to try the other way, followed | 
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It will be thought that I have forgotten the ragged 


our state would be infinitely worse than it is. But 
they want help, not only in more funds and 


playgrounds for poor children. “Ah,” he said, “ it 
'| would indeed be an excellent thing if every school 
had its playground near it. -No one can tell how 
much it would help the work of the schools; the 
good which the boys and girls learn in school they 
forget in the streets.” The words of the school- 
master say more than I can in advocating a measure 
that would bring these poor children under a bene- 
ficial, instead of a harmful influence, during the 
hours when they are not in school. I may add, how- 
ever, that the means of inducing children to come to 
both day and night schools would be greatly in- 
| creased by their being collected in numbers in the 





| behave properly during their playhours, the play- 
| ground, by its attractive power, and healthful, happy 
influences, will no less secure more and better scholars 
| for the ragged school. 

| Not far from the spot whence Goop Worps goes 
forth to the world, is the large new building, bearing 
| outside the inscription, “ Field Lane Ragged Schools 
| and Refuges.’’ This immense building, erected at a 
| cost of £20,000, contains (besides a training school, a 
| servants’ home, and a nightly refuge for the desti- 
' tute) a ragged school, having on its books between 
| seven hundred and eight hundred children. [I lately 
| watched these children as they came out from school 
_and dispersed among the lanes and courts in the 
| neighbourhood. It was twelve o'clock, and many 
| went straight home to their dinners, which, being 
| often only a piece of bread and dripping or treacle, 
| or for the older ones perhaps a herring and cup of 
tea, are soon disposed of, and then the children idle 
| about in the streets and alleys till two o’clock, when 
| school begins again, to last till four, when they again 
| fall into their dirty surroundings till bedtime, “ un- 
| learning in the streets the good they have learned in 
school.” Many of these are infants, carried about 
by children of five years old and upwards. They are 
frequently left by their little nurses in the infant 
schoolroom, to the embarrassment of the schoolmis- 
tress, who good-naturedly takes care of the little waifs 
and strays till the reappearance of the little nurse, 
often after some lapse of time, if a Punch and Judy 
|| or other street dissipation has come between her 
| and duty. The little girls are worse off than the 
|| boys, being so often encumbered with babies, and 
|| generally less able or ready to run about and pelt 
each other with dirt, &c., so their refuge is, as 
usual, a corner or doorstep. Any one who will take 





|| the trouble to visit this spot, which is close to the 


Farringdon Station, will see what an immense ad- 





| 


| 
| 


teachers, but in supplying that which would prevent | are to be let for building and which will not be 
their work being obstructed. I was lately talking to | vacant long. When these spaces shall be covered 
'| the intelligent master of a ragged school about public | 


| playground. If the ragged school fits children to 





the hundreds of children there assembled, whose 


schools, and that the numbers of these in every direc- | amusements are now unavoidably carried on in the 
| tion are sufficient to do all that is wanted for the | midst of filth, bad language, and unholy influences. 
\| children of the poor. If we had not ragged schools | If something be not done to them speedily, the case | 


will be worse, for at present there are some natural | 
playgrounds close to the school, vacant lots, which | 


with brick and mortar in every form, the whole 
locality will be more crowded and less airy than it 
is at present. Land is dear in the City, but a large 
sum was raised for the school building, and a propor- 
tionately smaller sum to provide a playground for a 
district which sends seven hundred children to the 
school, would be well laid out in securing so valuable 
an auxiliary to its operations. 

This reference to outlay brings me to the sum 
spent on the playground in Crawford Place. The 
little freehold plot is but a portion of some land and 
house property bought for the purpose of providing | 





better lodgings for the poor, and its absolute cost, | 


apart from the rest, cannot be exactly estimated, but 
it has been valued at three hundred pounds. It is 
open to boys under seven years old, and to girls at | 
any age, every day from twelve o’clock till two, and | 
from four in the afternoon at present, for an hour or | 
two. These hours, which are those during which | 
the schools are closed, must, of course, vary with the | 
season. The constant superintendence of a kind and | 
judicious person is absolutely necessary, and forms a 
powerful element in the civilizing work of the play- | 
ground, The kind woman who has this charge, and 
who gives the tickets and admits the children to the | 
ground, is able to check any approach to bad lan- | 
guage or quarrelling, and can sometimes give a 
timely word of advice to the distressed ignorant 
mothers, who are already becoming aware of the | 
advantage offered to their children in the out-door | 
nursery. Sad cases of trouble come to light by its 
means. I saw a bare-footed child—one of three, | 
almost babies—whose mother had been just taken to | 
the workhouse in a fit of insanity brought on by the | 
violence and cruelty of her drunken husband. The 
superintendent lodges in the little cottage in the 
ground, and receives, besides the lodgings, a small 
weekly payment for her services. The work, however, | 
is evidently a labour of love with her, for she takes | 
great interest in the children, and has great con- 
fidence in the usefulness of the playground. 
Should this plan ever be amplified and extended, 
larger grounds will probably be formed, and older 
boys might be admitted into a gymnasium separate 
from the rest. If this should be done, an old soldier 
or sailor would make a suitable superintendent of 
the whole, his wife having the charge of the gizl3’ 
and children’s portion. 





When we look at the great || 


probability of diminishing future prison expenses by || 


these and such-like means, and, instead of training 
felons who must be kept alive at an enormous charge 


| work will contribute to the national wealth, we need 


vantage a superintended playground would offer to | not, even as aquestion of economy, shrink from such 


} 
to society, bringing up decent men and women whose 
} 
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expenses as I have indicated. But the experiment | schools) we have to show them that they really would | 
| may be first tried as it is now being made by one | be much the better for what we offer, before we cap || 
generous individual on a small scale, and extended | expect them to appreciate it. We give, in the first | 
as its good effects become manifest. instanee, to our children, to make them hereafter 
Some years ago, a society was formed in London | independent of us. The poor are, socially, our chil | 
with the design of establishing playgrounds for poor | dren, and if we give them that which will raise them || 
| children in populous neighbourhoods. The plan ori- | in the social scale, their future independence will be | 
| ginated with the late Rev. David Laing, incumbent of | the natural result. 
| ‘Trinity, St. Pancras. His parish was crowded, as it An incident illustrating this remark occurred in 
now is, with poor families, and he saw clearly how | the first letting of.some sets of rooms to poor families, || 
great’ would be the advantages of such safe resorts | Some of the lowest of the working class were induced, | 
forthe children. Had this excellent man had-strength | by persuasion, and a great reduction in the rent, to | 
and efficient aid to carry out his long-cherished | hire two rooms where they had only intended to take 
scheme in his own way, playgrounds would probably | one. When they had been a short time in their more 
have long since been established in many parts of | spacious quarters, they expressed great astonishment || 
London. But his health was in so declining a state | on finding them so much more convenient than the || 
that if was utterly impossible for him to give the | single room they had formerly occupied. In this || 
time and thought needful fora new and rather diffi- | instance the reduction in the rent was the gift which || 
cult work, and the very few persons with whom he | opened the people’s eyes to their own condition and || 
was associated failed rather from want of experience | requirements. 
and practical judgment than from any other cause | All such saat ere ee PE a ! 
in carrying the design into effect. It is well that | importance to the one question, whe er public play. | 
the later experiment’ has been begun in the most grounds would be powerful agents in combating || 
simple and unpreténding me It coe ey sewer — en of the ts 
suggested fhat a playground may be made self-sup- 8 wered in fiirmative, we may hope || 
porting by the weekly pence of the children. For'| to see them speedily and extensively brought into | 
myself, I should like to see it, in this particular, on | action, and the minor questions of detail will very | 
the same footing as the hospital or the ragged school, | soon settle themselves. 
neither of them encouragements to vice or idleness, 
png 4. wae a nat cy a i et | Nors.—Some months have passed since the above was. | 
Geeene ee sely 7 orm et a an written, and changes may have been made in the ground, 
best way of helping the poor is by teaching them to | 7 


of which I am ignorant. The facts, however, remain || 
help themselves; but in some cases (as the ragged | the same, and the want is as yet unsupplied. \} 
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STRAYED FROM THE FLOCK. 
By tuz AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 
“491.—*Strayed from the Flock.’—B. Riviere. 


‘I call the effects of Nature the works of God, whose hand and instrument she only is. Nature is not at variance 
with Art, nor Art with Nature: they being both servants of His providence.’—Sir T. Browne’s ‘ Relivio Medici’ ”— || 
Extract from the R. A. Catalogue for 1867, and motto of the same. 


Tue wind goes sobbing Under warm feathers, red as a coal, 
Over the moor ; To keep my life thus cheery and bright, 
Far is the fold, and shut its door; To the very last twinkle of wintry light— 
White and still—beyond terror or shock, While thine is all over? 
Lies the foolish lamb that strayed from the flock : 
While overhead, from his frozen branch, “Why was I given, 
With a tender pity, true and staunch, Bold strong wings, 
e Thus sings the robin: To bear me away from hurtful things, 
While thy poor feet were so tender and weakly, 
“The wind howls, heavy “9 thy faint heart gave up all so meekly ; 
With death and sorrow ; Till it yielded at length to a still, safe Hand, 
To-day it is thee—may be me to-morrow : That bade thee lie down, nor try to stand ? 
Yet I'll sing one tune o’er the silent wold, Was it Hand of Heaven ? 
For the little lamb that never grew old ; 
Never lived long winters to see, “The wind goes sobbing ”— 
Chanting from empty boughs like me, (Thus sang the bird; 
Boughs once so leafy. Or else in a dream his voice I heard :) 
‘Nothing I know, and nothing can; 
“The snow-flakes cover Wisdom is not for me, but man. 
The moorland dun ; Yet Some snow-pure, snow-soft—wot snow-cold, | 
My song trills feebly, but I sing on. May be singing o’er the lamb strayed from the fold, | 
Why did God make me a brave bird-soul, Besides. poor Robin.” 
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JEWISH DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


Brthe furniture of a Jewish kitchen, of all places 
iy the world, I was recently made to feel that one 
partion of the Bible, which to most of us is scarcely 
nore than a record of the past, or, at the best, only a 
shadowy prefigurement of Christian truth, is very 
far from being the dead letter it is commonly sup- 

to be. On the contrary, for a considerable 
section of men living in the same cities as ourselves, 
it is, 1 saw, the regulator of the most trivial details 
of house-life just as much now as'it was thousands of 
years ago, when it fell fresh from the lips of the 
lawgiver. 
The sensation of becoming alive to such a fact as this 
forthe first time is an extraordinary one. It is almost 
asthough some ancient human organism, majestic even 
imitsdeath, upon whose stiffened outline you had long 
been gazing in reverent contemplation, as upon the 
tabernacle of powers that: had left their impress upon 
the world, should be seen, at the moment of your 
profoundest awe, to vibrate again with the pulse of 
life, and assert its old prerogative to sway the wills of 
men: True, everybody knows that the Law of Moses, 
as first given to his: people, occupied itself with the 
minutie of diet, dress, and household economy, as 
well as with the ceremoriial of worship and the more 
dignified incidents of human life. Everybody knows 
also that. there are men: professing the ancient faith 
of Israel now resident amongst us. But, then, it does 
not oceur to everybody to reflect that these directions 
on the petty details of life are observed with the same 
completeness, and the same scrupulous accuracy, 
which attached to them under other circumstances, 
and in the earlier period of the world’s history. One 
ismore inclined to suppose that those modes of inter- 
pretation which Christianity has introduced must 
have had some influence, however small, upon the 
older systems with which they have come in contact ; 
and that, whether rightly or wrongly, a modern resi- 
dence amongst Christians must have gradually insi- 
nuated a new principle into the.minds of a scattered 
people, even though, when they lived-in the enjoy- 
ment of their isolated compactness as a nation, they 
hadlearned to hold: themselves bound net so much by 
the spirit as by the exaet letter of their Divine law. 
Hence arises a popular mistake that the regard paid 
byamodern Jew to his ceremonial law is limited to 
one or two representative acts, asthey may be termed. 
Thus it is commonly imagined, for example, that the 
onlprestriction which the English Jew imposes upon 
himself with regard to meats is the abstinence from 
theflesh of swine ; and that, provided this one pro- 
hibition be respected, all those other multifarious 
distinetions between clean and unclean, which few 
Christians ever trouble themselves even to read, are 
pmetically, and may innocently be, in these days 
disregarded. Such, however, is-very far from being 
the case. In our own streets the injunctions of the 
Law of Moses, with the commentaries of ancient and 
learned writers upon it, are still interwoven with 


—$—$__ 





every thread of the domestic life of the Jew, giving a 
colour of singularity to the whole, and origimating 
numberless odd ways and customs of which the outer 
world has but little suspicion. 

The kitchen which suggested these thoughts’ was 
one belonging to a large Jewish establishment, and 
was accordingly on a considerable seale. The feature 
of it which would’ at once arrest the attention of a 
Christian was the presence of an entire duplicate set 
of utensils for culinary purposes and for the table. 
A dresser and shelves against one wall carried an 
abundant supply of earthen plates and dishes, iron 
saucepans, pots, ladles, and so forth, while against 
the opposite wall stood another dresser and’ shelves 
containing what seemed the needless addition of an 
equally complete service of similar articles. A rough 
guess at onee pointed to a separation between the 
male and'the female part of the establishment as the 
cause for so extraordinary a provision. It proved, 
however, on inquiry, to have a much deeper signifi- 
cance than that. It was, in fact, a provision required 
by their punctilious regard for the commandment in 
Exod. xxiii. 19: “Thou shalt not seethe a kid in his 
mother’s milk:”” This simple injunction, confined in 
its meaning to the strict letter; would not, indeed, 
seem to demand so singular an instrumentality as a 
double set of all-vessels for cooking. and eating. But 
the ancient writings of their learned men, which are 
held in high esteem amongst the Jews; have given a 
much wider scope to the commandment in the book 
of Exodus. One of these venerable books interprets 
it in this way: “It is forbiddem to boil flesh in 
milk; and, aecordiag to the law it is forbidden to eat 
it, and it is forbidden to make guin of it, and it is te 
be buried. And its ashes are forbidden, like the 
ashes of everything that is buried: And he who boils 
together a quantity of these two things equal to one 
olive, is to be flogged ; for it is said, ‘Thou shalt not 
seethe a kid in its mother’s mill.’ ”’ 

Sucha passage at once explains the import of. the 
furniture of the kitchen. In no case are animal food 
and milk food either cooked in the same vessels or 
eaten from the same plates and dishes; and. a com- 
plete service is therefore set apart for each of these | 
two kinds of nutriment, lest by any inadvertency the 
milk food should come in contact with the flesh: It 
is quite necessary that the service for the table should | 
be duplicate as well as the utensils for cooking; | 
because the guilt of cooking milk and flesh together | 
appears to attach also to him who partakes of food so | 
cooked. For the Commentary goes on to say that 
he that eats.a quantity amounting to an olive | 
of the two things—the milk and the flesh—which | 
have been boiled together, shall be flogged (flogging, 
by the way, appears to have been a favourite penalty | 
with the Rabbis of old time), even though he did | 
not boil them. So great, indeed, is the care to avoid | 
the collision of flesh with milk, that the directions 
upon the subject’ often descend into details which, 
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according to modern notions, are both ignoble and 
grotesque. The law, for example, prescribes that the 
dough is not to be kneaded with milk, and if it be so 
kneaded the whole batch is forbidden, lest this should 
lead to further transgression in flesh being eaten with 
such bread ; and, further, that the oven is not to be 
smeared with the tail of a sheep, and if it be so 
smeared all the batch is forbidden, lest milk be eaten 
with it. 

One would suppose that the risk of transgression 
from so eccentric a proceeding as this last must be 
indefinitely small. No direction, however, it appears, 
can be too trivial, if it only serves, ever so remotely, 
to fence in the main injunction from the chance of 
violation. Accordingly a meal of milk food must not 
follow too closely upon the heels of a meal of animal 
food. ‘He that eats meat first,” says the same 
authority, “‘ whether it be the meat of a beast or of a 
fowl, must not eat milk after it, until the regular time 
between two meals, that is, six hours, shall have 
| elapsed ;” and then follows a singular, not to say a 
somewhat repulsive, reason for the enactment: “ be- 
cause of the meat which remains between the teeth, 
and which is not got out by wiping.” 

Another feature in this Jewish kitchen and its con- 
tents, strongly insisted on by their laws, deserves to be 
remarked. It was kept most scrupulously, if not 
almost ostentatiously, clean. It is the more important 
| to remark this, because an idea prevails extensively 
in England that the Jew does not much concern 
himself about cleanliness either of his own person or 
of anything belonging to him. But such an idea re- 
quires considerable qualification. The truth, perhaps, 
is, that the type of Jew known to the generality of 
English people is not the man of affluence, of culti- 
vated intellect, moving gracefully in refined society, 
| and whom every one delights to honour; but rather 
/a@ man taken from the humbler walks of life, a 
| man doomed by exile, and persecution, and poverty, 

to occupy the meanest home in the narrowest street, 
| —an Ishmael of society, baffled at every turn by a 

national suspicion, and succeeding, in so far as he 
| does succeed, in scraping together his maintenance in 
spite of a hostile public opinion. Of course, if you 
| compare a man like this with the average well-to-do 
| Englishman of your acquaintance, the comparison 
| will tend very much to the disparagement of the Jew. 
| His social position and advantages are less august, 
| and therefore his attributes, both of person and of 
household, may be expected on the whole to be in- 
| ferior. But measure such a man by the side of those 
| classes of our own people with whom he is compelled 
to live, and it becomes a question whether the parallel 
does not go rather to the credit of the Jew. But be 
|| this as it may, it is undeniable that, if the Jew be 
|| not a clean man both in his house and in his person, 
| he is dirty, not in accordance with, but in the very 
| teeth of, his religious profession. For his religion is 
to the very bottom essentially one of washings. To 
look at their laws, one would imagine that a pious 
|| Jew must be engaged in ablutions, either of himself 
or of his goods and chattels, all day long. This 








requirement of their faith crops up incessantly in the 
New Testament. The precisians of the time were 
constantly scandalised because the Christian apostles i 
did not wash themselves so frequently as they them. | 
selves did. And their punctiliousness about the \ 
washing of their pots and cups drew from our Loni | 
the rebuke: “ Ye make clean the outside of the cup || 
and the platter’”—a rebuke, it is always to be ob. | 
but only designed to show the error of supposing | 
that true religion consisted, or ever could consist, in || 
any amount of comparatively trivial ceremonial, while || 
the weightier matters of the law—justice, judgment, | 
and mercy—are passed by unregarded. 
But to return to the dietary system of the Jews, 
There is a command in the Book of Deuteronomy to 
this effect :—“ Be sure that thou eat not the blood: 
for the blood is the life: and thou mayest not eat the 
life with the flesh.” From this and the directions 
akin to it, there springs up a most elaborate code of 
rules, according to which animal food must be pre- 
pared for the consumption of a devout Jew. In the 
first place, he cannot range through the market at | 
large and buy wherever it might suit his fancy to 





buy, because at the shops where everyone else gets | 


supplied he could have no guarantee that the meat ] 


he would get is not unclean, from default of the | 


necessary observances in the slaughter or preparation || 


of it. 


This creates a demand for an order of men |! 


whose business it is to discharge the functions of the || 


butcher for the Jewish community according to the | 
Such a man is called the || 


Jewish requirements. 
Shochat; and so minute are the conditions of slaughter- 


ing which must be satisfied in order that the animal | 
may not be rendered unclean by the mode of its | 
death, that these officials are compelled to undergo a | 
special training, and to obtain a diploma upon exami- || 
nation before being qualified to enter upon the work. || 
The slaughter is effected, not as in the Gentile || 
shambles, but, in the case of poultry as well as in that || 


of cattle, invariably by the severance of the windpipe 
with a knife. 


the greatest circumspection about its edge, inasmuch 


as the slightest notch or flaw vitiates the killing and || 
Hence, immediately | 
before using it, and immediately after the wound has || 
been made, the Shochat runs his nail up the edge of 

the blade, whereby he is able, after a little practice, | 


renders the animal unclean. 


to detect an almost microscopic inequality. 

Before killing the animal the Shochat utters a short 
form of devotion in Hebrew to this effect, “ Blessed 
art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who 


hast sanctified us with thy commandments, and com- || 


manded us to slay.” Quite a multitude of minor) 
formalities and restrictions have to be observed in the 


operation, so that it becomes almost a wonder how |! 


anything ever reaches the mouth of the consumer| 
without failure in some particular. But perhapsa 
sufficiently correct idea of these may be best conveyed | 
by a translation of a short passage in an ancient book 
of one of their Rabbis. It says—“ Five things there 














The knife even has to be made after a | 
prescribed model, and-the Shochat is required to use | 
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oe which invalidate the slaughtering; and the | hour is placed in salt. And lest any meat should be 
fundamental one of the usages of slaughtering is, to | eaten in which even an early stage of decomposition 
careful of each one of them. And these are they:—- | may have set in—for many of the dietary regulations 
between the commencement and the com- | of the Jews are based upon a sound appreciation of 
(2) The severance of the throat | the laws of health—no meat may be eaten which has 
y (i.e. without drawing the knife to | been killed three days, unless it has during that time 
snd fro), or by @ blow as with a sword. (3) The been submitted to this process of steeping and salting; 
concealment of the blade either in the wound or other- | in which case, of course, it may be kept for an in- 
(Mise. (4) The slipping of the knife up or down from definite time and dressed at pleasure. 
the right place. (5) The tearing out of the windpipe Indicative of the same habit of mind which under- 
sist, in \|[Bpefore the slaughter is completed.” The death of the | lies these regulations about diet, is a small item of 
» While | ,nimal having been effected without violation of any | the appointments of the Jew’s house. It takes its 
ment, || M of these conditions, care is taken to let the whole of | rise from the commandment of Moses in refer- 
the blood drain from the carcase, and an examination | ence to the words of the law, “Thou shalt write 
» Jews. |Mof the vitals, but especially of the lungs, takes place. | them upon the doorposts of thy house, and upon 
omy to |The slightest unsoundness, malformation, or disease of | thy gates.” Now when Moses speaks of “these 
blood: || Miny of these parts is fatal to the fitness of the animal | words which I command thee,” and says, “thou shalt 
eat the || Bfor Jewish food. The soundness of the lungs is tested | write them,” he may either have been referring to 
ections || py a very simple and ingenious process. A man | the words of the law at large, in which case his direc- 
ode of || Makes a pan of water, and into this he plunges the | tion about writing them must be taken for a figurative 
De pre- || Hi jungs so that they are entirely covered, holding them | mode of saying that in every circumstance and rela- 
In the || iby the windpipe—the long cartilaginous tube by | tion of life the men of Israel were to pay the utmost 
ket at | Mwhich they are often seen hung up for sale in an | regard to them; or he may have been referring only 
ney to || Mordinary butcher’s shop. He then blows hard down | to the words he had been using the instant before, 
e gets || Mi this tube until the air-vessels of the lungs are per- | which set forth with such solemnity the unity of God, 
e meat || i fectly inflated, when the smallest imperfection at once | and enjoins the concentration of all the powers of the 
of the || i shows itself in small bubbles rising to the surface of | human soul in the love of Him. In this latter case 
ration || fl the water. If there be nosuch bubbles, the lungs are | the words are not so numerous but that the command 
f men || Mi declared to be sound, and the carcase—or rather the | to write them upon the posts may be taken quite 
of the || ff lawful portion of it—is pronounced fit for Jewish con- literally. And so in fact the Jews have always taken 
to the | sumption. them. Yet it is obvious that to be obliged to write them 
1d the | It is necessary to introduce this qualification, the | up on all the posts of every fresh house which a man 
ghter- || Mi awful portion of it. For of no animal whatever do | might occupy, and to have to obliterate them on 
animal || fl the Jews ordinarily eat every part. The hind-quarters | vacating it, would be a source of constant inconveni- 
of its || Mare rejected as unlawful unless certain of the sinews | ence; and moreover such an exposure of the words 
ergo a || Mand veins are drawn out, which is a tedious and there- | might subiect them to defacement, or, worst of all, 
exami- || MH foregencrally an unremunerative process. This custom | would render them liable to blasphemous profanation 
work. || Mis kept up in pursuance of the tradition referred to at | in the countries of Jewish exile, where the unbeliever 
rentile || {the end of Genesis xxxii., where at the break of day | might be disposed to look upon such inscriptions as 
n that ||  theangel who wrestled with Jacob touched the hollow | merely the last surviving monuments of an effete 
ndpipe | Hof his thigh, which became out of joint, and as a | superstition. It is, I imagine, from these or similar 
after a || {memorial of it “‘ the children of Israel eat not of the | considerations, that a technical mode of writing up 
to use | {sinew which shrank, which is upon the hollow of the | the words has been authorised and adopted for ages 
smuch | M# thigh, unto this day, because he touched the hollow | past. A small piece of parchment about three inches 
ig and | [Hof Jacob’s thigh in the sinew that shrank.” long and two inches broad is duly prepared, and upon 
liately | The examination having ended satisfactorily, and | this the two passages of scripture, Deut. vi. 4-9, and 
nd has || MH the functions of the Shochat having been performed | Deut. xi. 13-21, are written with great care and pre- 
lge of | without technical informality, a new official enters | cision in a small but beautiful Hebrew character. 
actice, || Mupon his duties. This is a sort of inspector called the | The parchment is then evenly folded, with the writing 
Shomar, whose business it is to watch the meat and | onthe insideto the breadth of about three-eighths of an 
, short || guard it from contact with anything that might | inch, and upon the back is written in Hebrew letters 
blessed || #§ render it unclean, as it is cut up for the retail market. | the word Shaddai, which is usually supposed to mean 
e, who || fi By way of formal certificate that it has gone through | Almighty. This folded parchment is then enclosed 
| com- || the prescribed ceremonial, he affixes to every joint | in a case of tin or other material, in which a hole is 
minor || 4% it is cut off an official seal of a peculiar construc- | made opposite the word Shaddai, so that it may be 
in the| iti seen by any one who passes by. This singular con- 
t how || Bvi ion. trivance is called a Mezuza—a name which originally 
sumer | But the care to avoid a transgression of the law is | meant a doorpost, but is now applied to these enclosed 
haps @| Hino exhausted yet. As a final precaution that not | parchments—and one such article has to be affixed 
veyed || Hfone drop of blood shall remain in the veins, the meat | to the doorpost of every apartment in a Jew’s house. 
t book being delivered at the house of the Jew has to be | The exceptions to thisare very rare, provided that the 
| there | waked in water for half-an-hour, and then for one | apartment be of a certain size; that it be intended for 
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a permanent, and not merely for a ‘temporary place 
of abode, such, for example as a tent might be ; that 
it be inhabited by Israelites, and that the door has a 
lintel and be not lower than a certain prescribed 
height. The ceremonial of affixing the Mezuza, like 
everything else connected with the Jewish religion, 
is laid down with great exactness. It has to be affixed 
to the post which is on your right hand as you enter 
the apartment from without—a position which one of 
their ancient books explains as one application of the 
saying in the fifth verse of Psalm cxxi.—'The Lord 
is thy defence upon thy right hand.” It is fastened 
in a slanting position, at a fixed distance from the 
outer edge of the post, and at a fixed distance from the 
ground ; and on the oceasion of fixing it another of 
the ubiquitous forms of benediction comes in for 
recital,—“ Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of 
the universe, who hath sanctified us with His command- 
ments, and hath commanded us to fix the Mezuza.” 
Some one may object that the. grammar of these bene- 
dictions is rather inconsequent, that the pronouns 
change rather abruptly from “ Thou” to “He;” but 


writing the law upon the posts are thus interpreted 
by the Jew strictly in the letter, it must not be:sup- 
posed that the spirit of them is forgotten. Whether 
they be taken literally, as the Jew takes them, or 
figuratively, as most Christians would take them, all 
would agree in declaring that his ultimate object was 
to assert in the strongest possible language the claims 
of the law upon the respect of his people. And ac- 
cordingly, to complete the usages of the Mezuza, this 
respect, which presumably exists in the heart of a true 
Israelite, has its outward expression in attitudes of 
the body. He passes it with an obeisance, or he 
reverently kisses the hand with which he has first 
touched the sacred memorial of his faith. 

But it is not only in matters of food, dress, or fur- | 


with the customs and arrangements in his house. As 
might be anticipated, the domestic power of his reli- 
gion is seen most clearly in religious services per- 
formed at home. ‘Not, however, that regular family 
worship appears to be made so much of amongst the 
Jews as it ordinarily is amongst Christians in this 
country. On the contrary, the strict letter of the 
law would seem to require that even a man’s ordi- 
nary daily prayers should be said in the synagogue 
‘with his brethren ; the right to say them in private 
being accorded by authority, as a sort of gracious dis- 
pensation only, in consequence of the pressure of a 
man’s avocations, a deficiency in the number of resi- 
dent Jews legally requisite to form a congregation, 
or other insurmountable obstacle. Yet there are in 
the course of the year many religious services and 
ceremonials which it is obligatory to perform at home, 
| and for which the ordinary business of the household 
|chas to be for the time completely suspended. Per- 
| haps of these the one that is most interesting to us is 
\the Feast of the Passover—the most interesting, first, 
| because it is the:principal one-of all, and :right down 








{ am not responsible for that. I translate them as I | 
findthem. Butalthough the words of Moses about 





niture that the faith of the Jew interweaves itself | | placed upon it; on one of these are put three Pass- 


















to the present time is observed in most minute ca 
formity with the directions of Moses; secondly 
cause it is the ancestor of our own Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper; and, thirdly, because in sever] , 
the actions connected with it—the dipping by th 
master, the breaking of the cake, the distribution g 
the wine in the cup, and others—it is possible to ¢ dis 
cern the origin of incidents which occurred in the 
Last Supper eaten by our Lord with His disciples 

The time for keeping the Passover varies font yea 
to year, like our own time for keeping Easter, with 
certain limits, but it always falls about March ¢ 
April. The first thing done in connection with it 
the eve of the Passover is the searching for leayep 
in conformity with the command in Exod. xii, 15. 
* The first day ye shall put away leaven out of you 
houses.” Immediately after the evening service of 
that day, prior to entering upon any occupation 
whatever, the master of the family searches in eyery 
place and apartment where leaven is usually kept, 
and gathers everything in which the process of fer- 
mentation has taken place. Of course the formality | 
has its appropriate benediction—“ Blessed art Thou, | 
O Lord our God, King of the universe, who hath} 
sanctified us with His commandments, and com- 
manded us to remove the leaven’”’—which is said on| 
the commencement of the search. And lest any fer- 
mented food should have escaped the notice of the 
master, on the following morning he annuls it all, | 
seen and unseen, in a comprehensive formula—“ All 
that is intoxicating and fermented which is in my | 
possession, which I have seen and which I have no 
seen, which I have removed and which I have nof 
removed, shall be null, and accounted as the dust of 
the earth.” 

At the time of the Feast itself, which takes plao 
in the evening of the first day of Passover-tide, the 
table of the family is prepared in this manner :—The 
| table-cloth being spread as usual, three plates ar 
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over-cakes, which are round wheaten cakes, as thin 
as the oat-cake of the north country; in the secon 
there are the shank-bone of the shoulder of lam 

and an egg, both roasted on the coals; and in the 
third are some lettuce and celery, or chervil an 

parsley, or the top of a horse-radish, which are the 
“bitter herbs’”’ with which, according to the scrip 
tural directions, the lamb is to be eaten. Beside 
these things there are also placed upon the tables 
cup of vinegar, or salt.and water, and a compound of 
almonds, apples,.&c., worked up to the consistency of 
lime; in memory, as the service-book says, of th 
bricks and mortar in which the Israelites laboured im 
Egypt. And for every member of the family, ser- 
vants included, there is set a glass or cup of win 
(whether an unfermented liquor, or an exception t 
the final abjuration on the removal of the leaven, 

cannot say); for it is a feature of the ceremonial of 
this domestic feast that every one present shoul 
drink the “four cups,’ ’ in commemoration of the fo 

distinct, expressions in Exod. vi. 6, 7—“I will bring 
you out,” “I will rid you,” “I will redeem you, 
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“J will take you’’—with which God declared to 
Moses that He would rescue the people of Israel from 


the oppression of Egypt. 
The service and ceremonial used at this time is 








rather a lengthy one, if measured by the standard of 
|| Christian services, though it is not longer than most 
i other services of the Jews. The principal actions 
i comprised in it are sundry washings of the hands, 
|| the filling of the cups successively, accompanied with 
certain forms of benediction, the master’s dipping of 
the parsley or chervil in the vinegar, and his distri- 
| bution of them to the company, the consumption of 
the “bitter herbs,” the breaking of the cakes, and 
| the formal exhibition of them to the assembled guests 
| gs a memorial of their_freedom—an act which may 
|| gertainly be paralleled with, and possibly may have 
originated, the Roman Catholic usage known as “the 
| glevation of the host.’’ In addition to the benedic- 
tions, which oceur in one form or other frequently at 
| jntervals, there is a recital of numerous extracts from 
| their ancient rabbinic writings explanatory of the 
| plagues of Egypt, a form of “ grace after meat,” and 
prayers for the restoration of Jerusalem and the re- 
turn of Elijah the prophet, promised in the last two 
yerses of the Old Testament. But the climax of the 
| service is the “‘saying of the Hallel,’” which occurs 
| towards the close, after the grace and the prayers 
have been said. The Hallel consists of Psalms cxv., 
| exvi., cxvii., cxviii., cxxxvi.;.and there is one cir- 
eumstance which makes its composition peculiarly 
worthy of our attention—it is generally believed that 
|| the Hallel was the “hymn” which was sung in the 





|| Supper; and it appears that in His time, precisely as 





| now, the recital of the hymn occurred towards the | 
|| end of this household ordinance, inasmuch as the | 


|| Evangelist says, pointedly, “‘ And when they had sung 
| an hymn, they went up into the Mount of Olives.” 
| Included in the Passover service for home use is a 
|| specimen of a Jewish metrical hymn. An example 
\| of this form of composition is curious at any time, 
from the contrast between its structure and that of 
} English hymns; but it acquires an especial import- 
| ance, which its intrinsic literary merit would not of 
| itself confer, at a time when the sources and the true 
| laws of hymnology are so much in debate as they 
are just now. There is no such thing as rhyme in 


idea of its structure I translate it quite literally, and 
give it exactly as it stands for use in the family of 
the Jew :— 


The glorious one is He; 
baa His house soon ; 

uickly, quickly, in our days soon ; 
God build; God build; 
Build Thy house soon. 


The chosen one is He; 

Build His house soon ; 

Quickly, quickly, in our days soon ; 
God build ; God build; 

Build Thy house soon. 











Great is He; exalted is He; [with a play upon 
the sound of the two adjectives in the 
original ] ; 

Build His house soon ; 

Quickly, quickly, in our days soon ; 

God build ; God build ; 

Build Thy house soon. 


Honoured is He; holy is He ; 

Just is He; gracious is He ; 

Build His house soon ; 

Quickly, quickly, in our days soon ; 
God build; God build ; 

Build Thy house soon. 


Pure is He; alone is He; 

Glorious is He ; knowing is He; 

The king is He; bright is He; 
Adorned is He; strong is He; 

The redeemer is He; righteous is He; 
Build His house soon ; 

Quickly, quickly, in our days soon ; 
God build ; God build ; 

Build Thy house soon. 


Holy is He ; compassionate is He ; 
Almighty is He; powerful is He; 
Build His house soon ; 

Quickly, quickly, in our days soon ; 
God build ; God build ; 

Build Thy house soon. 


This rude Paschal hymn, which clearly points to 
the expected restoration of the Jewish people to their 
ancient status as a collected and independent nation, 
is performed in the house at the conclusion of the 
Passover ceremonial. Its literary merit can hardly 
be said to be very great; the design of the composi- 


| tion, like that of so many Jewish prayers, seeming to 
upper room by our Lord and his disciples at the Last | 


be the accumulation of all the epithets and attributes 
of God that can be thought of, while the interest is 
sustained, and the artistic idea of climax is imparted 
to it, by the increased number or the more imposing 
solemnity of the titles reserved for the later stanzas 
of the hymn. 

The domestic rite of “saying grace” at. meals, 
usually so brief in Christendom, is elongated into 
quite a formidable service at Jewish tables. The 
particular form of “ grace,” which I have referred to 
before, as occurring in the Passover commemoration, 
has, of course, special features of its own superinduced 
upon those of the formula in every-day use. In like 
manner there are appropriate clauses inserted in‘the 
ordinary “ grace” on every festival and Sabbath. 


Hebrew, and, without paraphrase or licence of some | But it is unnecessary for the general elucidation of the 
sort, it will not read in English with the smoothness | subject to particularise these further. Previously to 
of a good Christian hymn; but in order to convey an 


every meal, as I have intimated before, it is directed 
that the hands be washed, the manner of doing so 
being rigidly prescribed; and during the operation 
a benediction of the customary kind has to be recited 
— Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of ‘the 
Universe, who hath sanctified us with His command- 
ments, and commanded us to cleanse the hands.” 
And then follows the “grace” proper—‘ Blessed 
art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the Universe, 
who bringest forth bread from the earth.” So far 
there is nothing which differs materially from the 
common forms in use at our own tables. But the 
“Grace after Meat”’ assumes the character of a some- 
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what lengthy, responsive service. Another peculi- 
arity of the usage is, that this service varies slightly 
according to the number of persons present at the 
meal. If less than three persons have partaken of it, 
the opening sentences are omitted altogether ; if more 
than three, but fewer than ten, have eaten, a change 
of certain words takes place ; but if there be ten, he 
who says grace begins thus: “Gentlemen, we will 
say grace,” to which the others reply, “ Blessed be 
the name of the Lord from this time forth for ever- 
more.” The chaplain for the time being then con- 
tinues, “ With permission of our master and the 
gentlemen,” and goes on, “ Blessed be our God, of 
whose gifts we have eaten.’””’ And the company re- 
spond, “ Blessed be our God, of whose gifts we have 
eaten, and through whose goodness we live.” The 
same words are then repeated by the chaplain, who 
goes on thus :— 

“Blessed be He, and blessed be His name. Blessed 
art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the Universe, 
who feedeth the world with His goodness, with grace, 
with kindness, and with compassion: He giveth food 
to all flesh, for His mercy endureth for ever. And in 
His great goodness continually food hath not failed us, 
and let it not fail us for ever and ever. For the sake 
of His own great name it is that He feedeth and 
nourisheth all, and doeth good unto all, and provideth 
food for all His creatures that He hath created. 
Blessed art Thou, O God, who feedest all. 

“We give thanks to Thee, O Lord our God, for 
that Thou didst cause our fathers to inherit the de- 
sirable, good, and ample land; and for that Thou, O 
Lord our God, didst bring us forth from the land of 
Egypt, and didst deliver us from the house of bond- 
men; and for the covenant which Thou hast sealed in 
our flesh ; and for Thy laws which Thou hast taught 
us, and for Thy statutes which Thou hast made us 
know ; and for the life, favour, and kindness which 
Thou hast graciously bestowed upon us; and for the 
eating of food with which Thou feedest and nourishest 
us continually, every day, at all times, and every 
moment. 

* And for everything, O Lord our God, we give 
Thee thanks and bless Thee. Blessed shall Thy 
name be in the mouth of every living creature con- 
tinually for ever and ever; as it is written, When 
thou hast eaten and art satisfied, thou shalt bless the 
Lord thy God, for the good land which He hath 
given thee. Blessed art Thou, O Lord, for the land 
and for the food.” 

But the grace is not done yet. These paragraphs 
are followed by numerous others, all cast in the same 
mould, of various degrees of literary excellence, point- 
ing to such topics as the restoration of Jerusalem and 
the welfare of the inmates of the house, and contain- 
ing, besides, some touching allusions to the sufferings 





the nation has had to undergo in the period of their | 
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dispersion. One sentence in particular seems to be | 


full of sad memories of hard-dealing and oppression, | 


and reads like the echo of that prayer, “Let me not 
fall into the hands of man,” which was once uttered 


by a famous king of theirs: “ And we pray Thee, 0 | 


Lord our God, let us not need the aid either of the | 


gifts of flesh and blood, or of their loans; but of the || 


hand which is full, open, holy, and liberal, so that 


we may not be ashamed nor put to the blush for ever || 


and ever.” 
But what is the meaning of all this? 


Is it to be | 


set down as mere antiquarianism ? or as an obstinate || 
commemoration of an extinct nationality ? or—what |! 


purpose is it supposed to serve? It would be almost 
unfair to draw attention to all these minute obser. | 


vances of Jewish household religion without a word || 


in answer to this question, to prevent the import of || 


the system being misunderstood. The more so be- 
cause it is undeniable that the current idea of the 
religion of the Israelites is a very one-sided, and, 
therefore, a very erroneous one. It is commonly 
represented as nothing better than a system of heart- 
less formalities; but candour demands that we should 
ask ourselves occasionally, Is this true? After 
recounting these singularities of religious usage, I 
say, without hesitation, that it is not true that the 
religion of the Jews is a heartless formalism. At 
the close of an account like this it would be absurd 
to deny that it is formal in the very highest degree; 
but it is very much more than this. Their books 
and teachers, indeed, perhaps from only too sad 
an experience of the evil, seem to be incessant 
in their protests against the substitution of the 
letter for the spirit. Christianity herself cannot be 
more resolute in declaring the worthlessness of out- 
ward conformity with a religious ordinance, while its 
inner significance and purpose are lost sight of. 
Viewed in its relation to man, perfect self-control is 
the apex of the whole system, precisely as it is the 
highest ideal of regenerated manhood in our own 
faith ; and in this branch of the subject the parallel 
holds throughout. 


Those virtues and characters | 


which hold the highest rank in Christian ethics are | 


exactly those which are the most sedulously cultivated 
by the religion of the Jew. Here he is entirely one 


with us. Helabours for the well-being of man upon || 


the same principles, with the same instrumentality, 


under the same influences, with the same ideal before |, 
his eyes, that we adopt ourselves; and so far he | 


commands, not only our toleration, but our willing 
sympathy and respect. In his conceptions of man, 
that is, he is at one with us, but in his conceptions 


of God he is at issue with us; in his religious creed 
he must continue to be our antagonist, but in his | 


views of life he is our fellow-labourer and ally. 
H. T. ARMFIELD. 
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My first year of married life—it is now some 
'| twenty years ago—was also my first of residence in 
|| London, and on very limited means. Having agreed 
|| to prefer a small income together, to waiting for a 
| larger one far apart, Edgar Linton and myself were 
\| also agreed that we would be satisfied with what 
that income would give us, and bide our time for the 
| rest. He enjoyed society as much as any one, and 
| was as hospitable at heart then as he is now (he is not 
| listening, is he? deep in his new book—that is all 
right!); but he knew that society and hospitality 
| were luxuries to be only sparingly indulged in, and | 
|| we reither accepted invitations to dinner, nor for 
| some time did we give any. With my own free 
| will this time would have lasted longer; but I was 
| not to have my own way in this matter, even during | 
that first year of bridal supremacy. 

“There are two things, my love, which you will 
‘have to make up your mind to put up with,” had 





Popham had said to her Georgina over and over 
again, that, for real comfort and happiness, give her 
just such a sized sitting-room as dear Mrs. Linton’s. 
The first day she came she looked at everything in 
the room, and asked its history. This rather amused 
me, and helped off the shyness of a first visit. The 
second time she sat in judgment on my housekeeping, 
and cross-questioned me on the amount of my 
weekly bills, the consumption of tea and sugar in 
my kitchen, the efficiency of my servants, and a 
variety of other points on which I was not at all 
disposed to stand an examination, even though it 
wound up with praise of my excellent management, 
and envy at the peacefulness of my lot. But I re- 
membered Edgar’s words, and that her husband’s 
father had been a kind friend of Edgar’s father, and 
that as his house of business did the business of the 
Pophams, it was better that we should remain the 
affectionate friends we were. So I kept my feelings 
been Edgar’s warning when we were discussing our to myself, and was as courteous to Mrs. Popham as 
"plans before marriage; “one is London smoke, of I felt was due to us both. She tried my patience 
which your country notions give you a very inade- | very much that autumn, certainly. She would drive 
| quate idea; and the other, of which you have no in to luncheon uninvited, bringing her daughter 
|| idea whatever, is the friendliness of my friend Mrs. | with her, whom I knew to be exceedingly fastidious, 
Popham. If your capacity for happiness prevail and very much, spoiled, and who did not think it 
over these two little obstacles, I have no fears about | necessary, as her mother did, to appear charmed 
the rest.” | with everything upon the table. As we kept but 
I laughed as I assured him I had none on the | two maid-servants, it was sometimes very incon- 
subject; and for some months after we were settled | venient to provide such guests with the i 
|| in our small home in —— Street, and I had learned | they expected at a short notice; and Mrs. Popham 
“how trying London “blacks’’ could be to senses | would let me know on arriving that she had no 
|| accustomed to pure breezes and liberal cleanliness— | time to spare—that dear Georgy was ordered hot 
|| how impossible it was to preserve muslin and chintz | luncheons and port wine, and might she ask if it 
|| from darkening shadows, or to handle a book from | could be ready immodiately, as they had a great 
|| Edgar’s well-filled shelves without the preliminary | deal to do, and the days were shortening so fast ? 
| ceremonial of a serious dusting—I had more than | She had brought me a few grapes and a little celery, 
| once rallied him on his second grievance, and re- both of which I could have done without, and thank- 
marked that friendliness in London was by no means | fully, rather than run the risk of spoiling Edgar's 
% overwhelming as I had been led to suppose. A | dinner by putting my active but hasty cook out of 

| note of congratulation and a pair of gilt candlesticks, | temper for the rest of the day. Then, when she had 
|| which never stood steadily lie - me athe gaa a yam ae oe 3 eae, ,- var send 
had, so far, been all 1 had seen of the drea rs. | in her three e girls to spen e day with me; 

| Popham. She lived at that time at Richmond, and | their nurse (also a guest, and hard to please) bringing 
was, in fact, too much engaged during the season to | written instructions what they might eat and drink, 

| think of us, and as she always went to the sea in | and how late they might stay to tea before th 
August, it was not till October that her visits began ; | carriage fetched them home. I am really fond of 
y based begun, my _ jokes on the subject a coe mr Nae moe myself very suey wie : 
Y sto’ . e@ was very imposing in her | little girl or two for my companions, when I am a 
personal J asll both hay po 9 the | leisure and in spirits to amuse them, and be amused 
| magnificent extent of her rustling silk dress; and | by their prattle and fun; but these grandchildren of 
when she sat down in our little drawing-room, | Mrs. Popham’s were pets, who had learned the art 
looked so utterly disproportioned to it, that I felt as | of tiring out everybody who came near them; and 
if I ought to apologise for not offering her more | very tiring indeed I found them for the first two or 
spacious accommodation. This, in itself, was not | three visits. Dissected puzzles, which I had been at 
much of a grievance, and I soon ceased to think it | he pains to procure as an unexceptionable diversion, 
80, after I had been assured several times, in the | were spurned as being stupid and like lessons; a doll 











| iprming little nest in the world, and that Mrs. | sash would have been a dazzling vision in my early 
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| most emphatic manner, that my house was the most | from the Soho Bazaar, whose muslin dress and blue 
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days, was despised because cousins had a Princess 
Royal, whose eyes opened and shut ; and an offer of 
a popular story-book nearly led to its being torn té 
pieces, in the struggle as to who should look at the 
pictures first. A bright suggestion of mine, remem- 
bering a delight of my own childhood, proved at last 
successful; and the three little girls being each 
furnished with a piece of dough, their sleeves tucked 
up, and their frocks properly protected, were happier 
one afternoon making cakes than I believe they had 
ever been before in their short, ill-trained lives. 
The worst of it was that they were wild to come 
again to-morrow, and tormented everybody till they 
did come; but from that day I gained a certain 
amount of influence over them, as a dispenser of un- 
dreamed-of pleasures, that made it easier to insist on 
a proportionate amount of good behaviour. 

“T know who spoils my grandchildren,” Mrs. 
Popham observed the next time she called. “ Really, 
my dear Mrs. Linton, you have so stolen those little 
hearts of theirs I am growing quite jealous, and shall 
be asking soon if I may not come and make cakes 
myself. Seriously, it is a very good thing to learn 
how such articles are made, even when you are 
raised above the necessity of making them; and I 
dare say you understand a vast deal more that is 
useful—it is natural and proper that you should— 
than either of my daughters with all their advantages. 
I always said to Edgar Linton when I spoke to him 
of matrimony, ‘ Whatever you do, my dear Edgar, 
choose a wife for useful qualities, not for what may 
be showy for a time, but will, in your position, be of 
no real service in the end.’ I did indeed, and I am 
sure he is grateful to me now. I was very much 
interested in his selecting well and judiciously; I 
assure you it was a bold measure in any one to accept 


| him, she was sure to be so narrowly criticised. Mr. 
| Popham and myself have always had his welfare 
_ deeply at heart, and were so afraid of his choosing, 
| as young men will, some one towards whom we 

could not feel as we do to you, dear. But now, we 


often say, we know no house where so much comfort 


| reigns, because there is no attempt at too much. It 


is just what I most admire—simple taste and no 
pretension.” 

Well, this was all very gratifying, no doubt, or 
might have been had I received it as it was intended 
I should; but I must confess it made me angry to 
be praised for want of pretension by .Mrs. Popham, 
and I did not care to know that she was relieved of 
a great anxiety by Edgar’s choice of a useful wife. 
I turned it off with the best grace I could, and an 
allusion to the ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield” and Mulready’s 
picture of “The Wedding Gown;” both of which 
allusions fell rather flat, on account of Mrs. Popham’s 
not having read the one or understood the other. 


However, she was good enough to pretend to see my 


meaning, wished she had my memory, and that her 
countless avocations and engagements would allow 
her time to read, and took leave, repeating her 
gracious assurance of her being quite jealous of my 
favour with her sweet grandchildren. 





When those treasures next came they were full of | 
quite a new topic, before which even the glories of 
little pigs with currant eyes, and no particular tail, 
grew dim and poor. They had a cousin come to || 
stay with them, Cousin Edith Acton—quite grown 
up, but a nice cousin, who was not always in the || 
drawing-room or driving out in the carriage, like |, 
mamma and Aunt Georgy, but constantly in the | 
nursery, hélping nurse to arrange all their frocks 
and things, and playing with them at such delightful |! 
games, you had no idea. A little questioning elicited 
further information. Sophy, the eldest Miss Houns. || 
low, who sometimes startled me by her resemblance || 
to Mrs. Popham, explained that Cousin Edith was || 
not come only as a visitor, but to be useful, as she 
was dependant on the goodness of grandpapa and 
grandmamma for a home, instead of being thrown || 
upon strangers; and Aunt Georgy had said it was 
odious to have poor relations in the house, always 
supposed to be martyrs, and filling up the place of || 
pleasanter people,—but grandmamma had promised || 
Cousin Edith should never be in the way, and she |, 
never was. Should I not like her to come next || 
time, and might that be the day after to-morrow? || 
I declined this last favour with thanks, and heard no 
more of the new-comer till Mrs. Popham brought her || 
to call. Before I had had time to do much more || 
than observe a kind, gentle face, rather careworn, || 
with clear honest eyes, and a mouth of great sweetness, 
Mrs. Popham, without giving me any notice, ordered 
her up to my bedroom to look at the pattern of || 
the chintz, “I had an argument about it yesterday || 
with my daughters, and we could not agree about || 
the colours, so please, dear Edith, do study them 
thoroughly so a8 to settle the dispute. Oh, and by 
the way, I dare say you may look into the spare || 
room at that sweet sketch of the Lake of Thun, || 
taken by a cousin of Mrs. Linton’s—quite a little || 
gem—I have longed to steal it, and carry it away 
with me, ever since I saw it there.” | 

Edith Acton hesituted, and blushed as she half || 
turned to me for permission, her look and manner 
pleading her apology so well that I did my best to | 
remove her annoyance by cordially making her wel- || 
come. I knew Mrs. Popham only wanted her out || 
of the room, and so did she. As soon as she left || 
us her kinswoman began— 

“There, my dear Mrs. Linton, that is my last 
imprudence. Where my heart is concerned, my 
head is often at fault; and it is a rash measure to 
undertake such a responsibility—but what can I do? 
She has no home, except with relations as poor as 
herself—family misfortunes, you know—even ours 
has not escaped the vicissitudes of life from which 
the wealthiest are not secure. I often think how 
much happier those are who have but little to lose or 
to risk, and are thus peaceful, at least, even if 
comparatively—only comparatively—obscure. Well, 
this poor girl—it was most fortunate for her I 
happened to go down into her neighbourhood, for |, 
the grandmother and aunt she was living with wefe 
as nearly as possible allowing her to form an engage 
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ment, without a penny in the world, with a young 
man who had next to nothing—going into business, 
they said, or something of that sort. Actually they 
were on the point of inviting him to the house when 
l interfered to prevent it, and told them at once it 
must not be. Where duty is concerned I can be 
very firm; and it ended in their managing to break 
it off 21 do not exactly know how, for I never 
discussed the subject with Edith myself; and to 
secure her from further risk, I invited her to pay us 
'| g visit while my daughter, Mrs. Hounslow, was with 
| me. She did not wish to come at first, and talked, 
like all silly, romantic girls, of being independent— 
actually wanted to be a governess, I believe; but it 
was not likely I should allow that, and it ended, of 
course, in my wishes being complied with. The 
dear little pets give her plenty of occupation, and as 
I understand the young man was mortally affronted 
by his treatment, it is not to be supposed she will 
ever hear of him‘again. I only hope we shall find 
her as grateful as she ought to be. She is a little 
shy, poor girl, and feels, of course, the difference 
between herself and us; but she is very happy with 
the children, and Mrs. Hounslow talks of borrowing 
her of me when they go down to the sea at Christ- 
mas.” 

“ As governess ?”’ suggested I. ‘ 

“Oh, dear, no; they will not give herany salary.” 

“ Ah,” I said, “that makes all the difference, cer- 
tainly.” 

I looked at Miss Acton with more interest when 
she came back, and thought I could detect on her 
dark eyelashes the traces of recent tears. She 
answered all Mrs. Popham’s questions about the 
| chintz with tolerable cheerfulness; but when I asked 
| her opinion of the sketch, coloured and stammered as 
| ifshe hardly knew how to reply. Rather piqued at 
this, I mentioned one or two good judges who had 
pronounced it very clever ; but, though she did not 
conttadict me, I could not extract a word in its praise. 
| Yetshe had examined it closely, I found on examina- 
| tion, for it was not hanging as straight as usual, and 
| had recently been taken down. I pitied her want of 
|| taste, and said no more. Mrs. Popham, having said 
|| all she came to say, took leave, promising me a 
speedy visit from the dear children, and observing, 
with a smile, as she went down-stairs, that she 
| thought it very hard the little ones should be treated 
| 80 often, and she never invited to dinner once! 

Invited to dinner! It was a joke, of course, but 

I wished people would not joke on such alarming 
subjects. It gave me a sense of insecurity and peril 
| until I had mentioned it to Edgar, who laughed at 
the notion as one of Mrs. Popham’s pleasing fictions, 
|| and relieved me for the moment. But a day or two 
es early in December, he came home with 
announcement that “Popham” had 
ane ecm eat his mutton (meaning 
|| Ours) with us one day next week; he had a great 
| Many things to talk over with Edgar, and to drop in 
| and dine in a friendly way was just what he would 
like. A joint, and a bit of fish, and a glass of sherry 














were a dinner for a prince, and what could a man 
wish for more ? 

He might wish to be welcome while he was about 
it, and that he certainly was not to me, though I 
comforted myself with the remembranee that ‘the 
little F had seen of him was incomparably more 
agreeable than his lady. Scatcely, however, had I 
a little recovered from the surprise, when Edgar 
brought me another message. Mrs. Popham par- 
ticularly wished to come with her husband, and so 
did Georgy—just themselves—nobody else, unless 
we had any pleasant friend or two we might like to 
ask to meet them—no fuss or ceremony—their foot- 
man should help to wait-at table—they only wanted 
a sociable meeting. I was not to put myself to 
ineonvenience, or have anything out of the way, 
for they were the easiest people to please in the 
world. 

If they were easily pleased, I was not; IT was in 
despair. I knew my guests by this time, and was 
perfectly aware that they would expect a real dinner 
party, and be highly affronted with less. And 
Edgar, instead of sympathising with my consterna- 
tion, seemed to think it all rather a good joke. He 
had seen it coming some time, he said, only he would 
not alarm me too soon; he had no fear whatever but 
that all would go right; I could manage worse dif- 
ficulties than these; what money must Ihave? He 
shouldwet it down to professional expenses, and make 
some innocent person pay the penalty, one way or 
another. In short, I saw he wished i done, and 
from that moment resolved to do it well. 

A first dmner party is always a nervous matter, 
even when you have nothing to do but to order 
whatever is in seuson; or, if you are extremely 
fashionable, whatever is out of season; but when 
you have to combine elegance with economy—kos- 
pitality with good management—and at once keep 
within the bounds of a judicious reserve, and leave 
no room for a slur on your housekeeping, it is rather 
a difficult problem to solve. And when you are 
patronised all the time by an affectionate friend like 
Mrs. Popham, it becomes, let me in all eandour con- 
fess, a trial of temper. We did our best to forestall 
her imagined wishes, selecting, if not our most 
esteemed acquaintances to meet them, those whom 
we thought they would prefer to meet; and resolved, 
as it was to be, it should be with as good a grace as 
possible. But the confidence we began to feel in our 
resources was by no means shared by Mrs. Popham. 
Though she answered the note of invitation in person, 
and accepted for the party in such very gracious 
terms, and with so many expressions of anticipated 
amusement, that I was half inclined (my temper, as 
hinted above, being on trial) to tell her that if she 
made such a favour of it she had better stay away— 
she sent me, during the intervening week, three 
several missives, all bearing, more or less, on the 
arrangements of my table. First it was about the 
dreadful draught under the dining-room door, which 
she had not liked to mention the last time she had 
luncheon’ with me, and only mentioned uow on 
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darling Georgy’s account; then came a confidential 
note about some particular kind of biscuit. without 
which Mr. Popham never could enjoy his glass of 
wine, and which was only to be had at some particular 
shop a long way off ; and—what the last was I forget. 
I only know that, by way of climax, as I was taking 
a hurried luncheon, on the very day of the proposed 
party—a dull, gloomy, piercing day, enough to drive 
all the spirit of hospitality out of the breast of any 
hostess in the world—a fly drove up to the door, de- 
positing Miss Acton and Sophy ufter a visit to the 
dentist. It was the only treat that human ingenuity 
at Richmond could devise capable of bribing Miss 
Hounslow to have a tooth out; and this Edith was 
desired to tell me, as a compliment calculated te puff 
me up with pride; but she was evidently so ashamed 
to give the message, I was sure it was not the real 
reason of their coming. I could not help laughing, 
notwithstanding my vexation, es I set them down 
to their cold meat, and told them they were lucky to 
get anything at all. ‘You must take the conse- 
«quences,”’ I said; “if you come on a busy day, you 
must expect to be busy too. I have no time to sit 
and talk to you, and, no room for cake-making, so if 
you stay you must be useful, and help as much as you 
can.” 

I could not have suggested a more popular novelty, 
as far as Sophy was concerned ; she was perfectly en- 
tranced at being set to do little offices of general 
utility, helping me to get out my best china, blanch- 
ing the almonds, and arranging the dessert, with as 
much delight as if it had been all part of a big baby 
house, got together purely for her individual amuse- 
ment. If she was useful, Edith Acton was invaluable. 
We had met two or three times since that first visit, 
and I had seen her each time under circumstances 
that had convinced me her temper was far superior 
to her taste in drawing. Iam rather observing in 
|| small matters; and little traits of unselfishness and 
honesty, that escaped her unconsciously, did not 
escape me. Therefore I felt no repugnance, after the 
first vexation was over, to letting her into all the 
mysteries of my frugal household; and was even 
coaxed into allowing her to undertake a complicated 
piece of needlework on my personal behalf, which I 
had really not had time to do before. We were too 
busy to notice how time was going, till we became 
aware all at once that it was very dark, and that the 
fog was thickening ; and Edith began to wonder their 
fly had not come according to order, Even while she 
wa wondering, the atmosphere seemed to grow dense 
as a wall round the windows, the lamps faded into 
dimness, the rattle of wheels became muffled, and 
even the air of the house partook of the thickness 
of the exterior. 

‘* My dears,” I said, after reconnoitring the street, 
“if your conveyance does not come, I cannot send 
out for another in this fog. You must stay where 
you are till dinner time, and go back in Mrs. Popham’s 
carriage.” 

Edith shook her head, and looked troubled and 
uneasy , but Sophy protested it was quite delightful, 
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and if the stupid coachman came now, she should | 
hate him. To be allowed to drink tea out of my | 
little bed-room tea-service, the wedding-gift of a dear 
friend, was only a lesser treat than being so exceed. || 
ingly useful; and I never saw a child more thoroughly 
happy and good-humoured. We had no time to || 
devote to her amusement, and left her in contented 
enjoyment, while we were busy over the dress Miss 
Acton had been trimming; and so pleasant and win- 
ning had that young lady been in everything she had 
done for me that day, that as I took the finished work 
from her hands, I could not help giving her a grate- || 
ful kiss, as if we had been old friends. To my sur. 
prise she clung round my neck, and I felt her sobbing 
so Violently I was quite alarmed. My alarm perhaps 
helped her to recover herself before the tears had time 
to burst forth; she drank a little water, walked to the 
window a few minutes, and then after a quick glance 
at the door, as if to ascertain whether Sophy’s sharp 
little ears were listening, began an apology, which, 
from what I knew of her history, I did not think at all | 
required. I could well imagine, from the sadness that || 
I had more than once detected in her gentle eyes, that || 
that piece of good service in which her portly kins- 
woman gloried so complacently, had cost something 
in the doing, a wrench of the heart-strings, a blotting | 
out of a bright dream—no one could see how worn was || 
the young face, and not divine that such might be the || 
cause. But I could not then ask her confidence, I 
was fain to turn my eyes away from the beseeching 
appeal of hers, for the afternoon was nearly gone, || 
and my domestic cares were by no means ended. | 
had just stepped down to put a few finishing touches | 
to the arrangement of my drawing-room, and was 
thinking, with some complacency, how pretty it 
looked for its size, and what excellent taste Edgar 
had in harmonising colours, and selecting material, 
when the door-bell rang loudly. ‘Poor little Sophy!” || 
I thought, “here is your truant driver at last.” I 
listened—a man’s voice was inquiring forme—a visitor, 
at this time of day, and on this of all days, when I || 
was least at leisure! Surely I knew the voice, and || 
yet it sounded like one I had not heard for a long 
time, and least expected to hear. It could hardly be, 
and yet it was; for there he stood before me, a tall, | 
fair-haired young man, his beard, and even his eye- || 
brows, steeped in fog—my cousin, rank Wallace, the || 
playfellow of a certain joyous period, that now soemed | ! 
wonderfully long ago. 

The sight of him brought back such a rush of dear | 
memories, old associations, bygone hopes and fears, | 
gladness and sorrow, that after the first start of 
recognition, I could hardly see his face, or speak his |) 
welcome. But he took it for granted, unspoken. ! 

“T have found you out, you see,” he said, as he | 
grasped my hand in his, “and found you, dissipated || 
little woman of the world that you are, expecting no 
end of company, so I will not detain you a minute. || 
I only want to give you joy, May, and to wish you 
all Lbappinen and—good-bye.”’ 

“ Good-bye” I repeated ; 
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“and where then are | 
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“To Australia. I sail next weck, that is to say, 
if superior, fast-sailing clippers keep to their engage- 
ments, which, considering their sex, is doubtful. 
Well, little May, let me look at you. How happy 


‘| you must be, if all I hear is truth! ‘You have drawn 


a prize, my little woman; I knew Edgar Linton be- 


|| fore you did, and you will not meet with his equal 
every day, I can tell you that.” 


I knew that as well as he did, but I loved him for 


|| saying it. I would not hear of his going till Edgar 
|| came in, and having coaxed him out of his coat and 
\| hat, we sat talking of past times, and forgot the 


exigencies of the present. At first he seemed shy of 
speaking of his own affairs, but as he warmed into 


| confidence, he gradually revealed to me sundry facts 


I was sorry to hear; one being that he had refused 
the offer of his uncle and godfather of a good situa- 


|| tion in his counting-house, with the prospect of a 


partnership, not from any dislike to business, but 
simply because he was sick of England, and only 
wanted to get as far away from it as he could. He 


|| knew he was throwing away a competency; his 
|| uncle was kindness itself, and told him he would. not 


consider his refusal final, till he had actually sailed ; 


|| but he could not settle down to a desk merely to put 
|| money into his own pocket; he longed for change, 


for excitement, for anything—here his voice dropped 


|| into a faltering murmur—that would help him to 


Sorget. 

Alas, poor Frank! There was a confession ready 
to be poured forth there too, could I have waited to 
receive it—and by no means the first I had received 
in that quarter. Dear old fellow! he had always 
been in the habit of confiding his attachments to my 
sympathising ear, and nearly every vacation brought 
meanew one. But there was a real sorrow in his 
voice and look now, and it seerned hard that I could 
not listen; and yet with the clock striking a later 


|| hour than I at all expected, and Edgar not come 


home—what could Ido? Ah! there he was at last, 
coughing in a manner I did not at all approve, for 
his throat was his weak point. I ran down to greet 
him with the news that Frank was here. 
“What! Frank Wallace!” he said; “that is 
capital. We are sure of one guest, at any rate.” 
“One?” I repeated, glancing at my well-ap- 


| pointed dinner-table, with all its modest display of 
|| Plate and glass; “I wish it were only one with all 
|| my heart. It is high time we were both dressed ; I 


expected you an hour ago.” 

“And well you might. Luckily, I secured a link- 
boy at last, and so made my way home. You have 
no idea what the streets are now; within the last 
half-hour the fog has grown something tremendous. 
How the Pophams will ever get here, I cannot 
imagine.” 

“They will have lamps, of course,” suggested I. 

“Lamps will not help them much if it goes on 
like this. But, however, it may clear, and we will 
hope it will, for their own sakes, as well as ours. It 


| Would be a pity all your charming arrangements 
|| should be wasted on old Frank,—and yet I will bet 








you a pair of gloves, May, that he is our only | 
guest.” 

“You will?” I said, laughing; ‘then I take the 
bet, for I want a new pair for Sunday.” I con- | 
sidered it all a joke, be it observed, for such an idea | 
as a fog keeping Mrs. Popham away seemed too | 
remote from possibility, even for a wager. Frank | 
came down at that moment, and sad as he had been | 
just before, the very sight of my husband seemed to 
brighten his spirits. 

“TI am just off, Linton,” he said, as they were | 
shaking hands; “I should not have got here to-day, 
but could not get into the City in the fog, and after 
blundering about, and missing my way several times, 
found myself in this street by accident. We will not | 
keep May from her toilette, which I know is to be || 
extensive to-night, but I can talk to you while you || 
dress, and by that time these pleasant chimneys of | 
yours must have done smoking. Dine with you asI | 
am? No, thank you; not to disgrace Mrs. Linton | 
in the eyes of the world, as having wretched rela- | 
tions, without a best coat to their backs. I will try | 
and see you again before I sail, May. How glad I | 
am to have had this peep at your establishment |, 
—how happy you must both be!” 

He gave my hand such a squeeze that I nearly 
cried for mercy, and then went with Edgar into his 
little dressing-room, which was on the parlour floor. 
Just as I was hurrying up-stairs, he called out 
“May!” 

“Well?” I said, looking over the banisters. 

“May I have a weed among old Edgar’s boots 
and shoes? It will be an immense improvement 
upon the fog.” 

“No, certainly not,” was my almost indignant | 
reply; ‘you must wait till you are in Australia 
before you behave like a backwoodsman.” For I | 
had been brought up to consider the smell of tobacco | 
in the house as next to an iniquity, and the notion ef 
its pervading my dining-room just as my guests were 
arriving, was enough to turn me cold. He laughed | 
merrily as he looked up at me, and I was glad he had 
some of his old mischievous self left. What a pity 
he should throw up all his prospects and go off where 
he had none whatever! Perhaps Edgar might bring 
him to reason—we would have him to breakfast, and | 
let them talk it all over; meanwhile, I must be | 
dressed—and, oh dear, how glad I should be when | 
to-morrow morning was come! 

Little Sophy came to meet me with large frightened 
eyes. Cousin Edith was ill; she had turned quite 
faint and sick all in a minute—would I give her 
something to make her well? Edith ill—I flew to 
see, and was relieved to find her able to assure me it | 
was nothing—only just a passing sensation—yes, a 
few drops of sal-volatile would just do; she would 
not keep me from dressing, she knew I must be 
anxious to go down again. And yest she seemed 
longing to say something, if I had given her the least 
encouragement ; but how could I, late as I was, and 
Mrs. Popham due any minute ? 

I was ‘quickly dressed, and went down to receive 
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my visitors. Never shall I forget that interval of 
waitins ; how thankful I was at first to be in time ; 
how gradually I began to fidget about my bill of 
fare, every dish fated to be overdone ; how ludicrous 
at last became the position of sitting in state to re- 
ceive people who did not come, and seemed to have 
no intention of coming; especially when Edgar 
looked in every now and then, to hepe I was not 
overpowered with my exertions to be agmneeable, and 
blandly observed that you might cut the fog with a 
knife. 

“ Please te-remember, my love,” he said, at last, 
“that I prefer Jouvin’s gloves to any other, and that 
my favourite colour is a delicate brown—like your 
hair. Frank declares he cannot wait dimner much 
longer.’ 

“ And please to remember,” wag my reply, “ that 
I particularly admire pale fawn colour, and that my 
number is six and three quarters. Frank will not 
be our only guest, for Miss Acton is here, and little 
Sophy Hounslow.” 
|| “You don’t mean that?” he exclaimed, much 

amused ; “you are a woman of resources, indeed. I 
should never have imagined you had such areserve.” 
I explained How it had occurred, and he rubbed his 
hands with a keen satisfaction that rather surprised 
me. “Bring them down; bring them bothdown. I 
will go and fetch Frank, and we will have a grand 
dinner-party yet, in spite of the stars and the fog.”’ 

I found Edith so much recovered, that I had little 
difficulty in prevailing with her to accept our invi- 
tation; Sophy capering with joy at the unlooked-for 
happiness of “dining late,’ even though bound by 
strict promises not to ask for anything until the 
jelly came. The only drawback to her bliss was the 
fear that “her hair was not properly done,” and 
cousin Edith could not do it i the least, and oh, 
would dear, darling Mrs. Linton put it up for her as 
she didthe other day? It was true that I had, on one 
| oceasion, made her little head tidy after my own 

fashion, which she had been teasing her maid ever 
since, in vain, to imitate ; and knowing I had a few 
minutes still, while dinner was being served, I bade 
Edith go down to the drawing-room, and as quickly 
as I could arranged my little guest’s wayward 
tresses. Quick as I thought myself, it took me more 
minutes than I calculated upon, and I hurried her 
down at last, before she was half satisfied that her 
appearance would produce the effect she desired. 

“ Well, Sophy,’”’ said Edgar, coming up to meet us 
as we entered, “this is very kind and good of you, 
indeed, to come and dine with us, when grandmamma 
has failed us so cruelly. We must keep up each 
other’s spirits, and you must sit by me at dinner, to 
dry my tears if I give way unexpectedly.” 

I kmew every cadence of my husband’s voice so 
well, that directly he spoke, I was sure there was 
some more solid ground for his good spirits than the 
fact of having provided a dinner to which nobody 
could come; and while he went on rattling with the 
delighted child, I glanced. at my other guests. What 
had come over them, too, since I saw them last? 





They were standing on the hearthrug footie 
Frank with his arm on the chimney-piece, playing | 
with one of my most precious Dresden ornaments as_ 
heedlessly as if it had been a pewter mug ; his face, | 
so desponding and troubled a little while ago, now | 
lighted up with a glad hope, that seemed to throw radi- 
ance on the room, in spite of the dense atmosphere | 
we were all breathing. Edith Acton, looking shyly 
at the fire, while listening to what he was saying | 
so eagerly and yet so low; the paleness gone from 

her cheeks, the sadness from her brow—nervous, 

trembling, starting when I spoke to her, and ag 

unlike her former self as spring sunshine to December 

fog. 
“Well, May!” said Frank, letting go my little 
teacup, but happily without breaking it, “here is 
glorious weather !”’ 

“Very,” said I; “you will not meet with such in 
Australia, I am afraid.” 

“TI am afraid not; and now you mention it, May, 
I really do not think I could live without it; it 
seems to agree with me so well. I shall make tre. 
mendous havoc among your entremets.”’ 

“ Have you been introduced to Miss Acton, sir, or 
may I have the pleasure——” 

“Exeuse me, May, but I must explain that I have 
had the very great pleasure of meeting Miss Acton 
before, and to tell you the truth, could not have 
believed it possible that such a piece of good fortune 
could be reserved for me, as that of meeting her 
again.” 

A light began to dawn on my understanding; I 
looked at him again, his eyes were dancing—then at 
Edith, hers were full of tears—but such happy tears! 
I could not have wished to exchange them for such a 
smile as she had worn in the day. 

I had a dozen questions to ask, but she made mea 
quick expressive sign of entreaty, and I recollected 
that small representative of Mrs. Popham, and of 
that useful species of vessel, known for the length of 
its auricular organs. Now, too, I understood why 





my husband was so devotedly engaged in whispering 
ghost stories in her ear at the farther end of the || 
room. 
Dinner was announced—my poor dinner, the fruit || 
of so much thought, the object of so much anxiety— 
and we went down to the dining-room, with all its || 
covers laid for the absent Banquos, and I must own || 
I felt it was a pity. The less we say about it the || 
better, the rather that the guests who partook thereof 
were in that state of mind, in which the senses || 
and judgment slumber alike, and had I set them 
down to cold shoulder of mutton, or suggested || 
that we should all have a little gruel, they would 
have been as well pleased, and very little the 
wiser. 


betraying the almost painful intensity of the happi- 
ness that had come on them so suddenly, I felt too 
excited myself to know much of what I was eating, 
or what I was talking about ; only the more confused 











With one of them on either side of me, |! 
their eyes meeting perpetually, in spite of Edith’s || 
efforts to prevent it, and their voices and manner || 
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I found myself becoming, the more I talked—very 
'| fgolishly, 1 am afraid, for Edgar told me afterwards, 
he had no idea I had such a fund of anecdote and 
It mattered very little; those two heard, under- 
‘| stood nothing but themselves; and had I been wise 
as Socrates, and witty as Sydney Smith, wisdom and 
wit had been equally wasted then. In pity to both, 
I rose early from table, and having despatched Sophy 
to be undressed by the maid, and put into the bed she 
was to share with her cousin, sat down to receive the 
confidence I might have had a few hours sooner. 
But how different was now the tone in which it was 
given! 

“You little knew,” Edith said, “ when you asked 
me how I liked that Swiss sketch up-stairs, how well 
I knew the touch of the artist’s hand—how I longed 
to take it out of its frame, and carry it away with me. 
I had nothing of his—not a line, not a scrap of paper 
—and the blank, and the longing, sometimes, were 
almost more than I could bear. I can hardly believe 
now he is in the house, and I have spoken to him, 
and know he is still all I thought once. How shall 
I be grateful enough for such a change ?” 

“Tell me,” I said, “how such a misunder- 
standing was possible, if you were both so much 
attached ?” 

She had some difficulty in explaining, for she did 
not wish to speak bitterly of any one; but the facts, 
as I gathered them, spoke for themselves. Her own 
home had been early broken up, and the grandmother 
and aunt, with whom she and her sister had after- 
wards lived, were completely under the sway of Mrs. 
Popham, in virtue of a small allowance she made 
them, subject to her pleasure. Her sister, some few 
years ago, had married the curate of the parish, and 
their poverty, though they never complained, had 
been so great an offence to Mrs. Popham, when she 
|| visited the neighbourhood, that she had made old 
|| Mrs. Acton understand that sort of thing must not 
|| happen again. “She found Alice one day making a 
'| pie, and she never forgave it,” said Edith, smiling, 
|| though her tone was a little resentful, as well it 
might be, “and it was no use reminding her that 
|| neither she nor John ever got into debt, and that 
|| they gave away more than many with larger means ; 
|| she said that only made it worse, for it showed they 
|| had neither credit nor common sense. And if you 
only knew how good they both are!’ 

I could quite believe it, but I wanted to hear about 
| Frank, and on that point Edith was not so clear: 
she knew Mrs. Popham had spoken severely to her 
aunt about him, and that poor grandmamma had 
been ill for a week after the interview, but she never 
|| knew what really passed. As Mrs. Popham said, the 
|| affair had been managed—so managed that Frank had 
|| been driven away in resentment at what he felt to be 
'| ill usage, while she was left under the belief that he 
|| had given her up. How they had contrived to come 
|| toan understanding in the very short time they had 
been together, I did not too curiously inquire ; but 

it seemed as if directly their eyes met, a veil fell from 








their souls, and they knew they were beloved before 
@ word was spoken. 

How happy they were that evening, sitting to- 
gether with a sketchbook of mine open before them 
on the table, and paying no more heed to my best 
productions than they had done to my dinner, or my 
conversation! Edgar and I did our best to promote 
their enjoyment, by taking as little notice of them as 
possible: he brought out his violin, and I opened the 
piano, and we gave them soft movements of Mozart, 
and rich harmonies of Beethoven, as an accompani- 
ment to the immortal music breathing from their 
hearts, as it breathed first in the garden. 

By twelve o’clock—we had not the heart to dis- 
turb them sooner—my fatigue overpowered my sym- || 
pathy, and I announced my intention of retiring. || 
Frank started up, and with a dismayed apology for | | 
keeping us all up so late, wondered what sort of a | | 
night it was now. "Weopened the shutter, the lamps |; 
were once more visible, and the atmosphere was || 
clearing fast under the influence of a change of wind. || 
The fog had done its kindly work, and was gone ; and || 
never did the golden sunset of a summer evening 
leave sweeter memories behind. 

Frank came to breakfast the next morning, and || 
we were making very merry over the contre-temps of 
the day before—Edith, whether she had slept or not, 
looking as if ten years had been taken from her age, |' 
and a threefold beauty restored to her face—when || 
we were surprised by a visit from Mr. Popham. 
He was anxious, of course, to know the fate of his 
little granddaughter; but still more to condole with || 
me on the disappointment which they had been com- || 
pelled to inflict—compelled notwithstanding most 
heroic perseverance on the part of his amiable lady, 
whom nothing would for a long time persuade to 
relinquish the attempt to reach us, until they 
actually came tv a collision with two other carriages, 
and ‘were extricated with some difficulty, and one of 
the panels smashed in. “You may imagine how || 
pleasant it was to return to a house where we were |! 
not expected,” he continued, shrugging his shoulders, 
as we all expressed our regret and commiseration. || 
‘Hounslow and Elizabeth dining out in the neigh- || 
bourhood, half the servants out of the way, fires low, 
nothing one cared to eat—I never had so wretched an 
evening, Mrs. Linton—upon my honour I never had. 
Poor Georgy could not get over it at all, and scolded || 
us all round, till really I had to give her a bit of my 
mind, and it ended in her bursting out crying, and 
spending the evening in her bedroom; and this 
morning she has the face-ache, and Mrs. Popham has 
asad cold—but I was to assure you she thought it 
would be nothing very serious, and she would have 
braved any weather sooner than disappoint you after 
all your pains and trouble. Poor Elizabeth was in 
great dismay when she came home and found no || 
Sophy, and it was all I could do to prevent her 
coming off to see if she were safe—I was sure she 
would be in Mrs. Linton’s hands, and under Edith’s 
care. It was that which quieted her at last; she 
could trust Edith, she owned, as she would herself; 
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but I believe you will see her here directly, for she 
said she would not be happy till she knew. it was all 
right.” 

It was rather a relief to hear this, for though Mrs. 
Hounslow was very like her mother in face and 
figure, she was her opposite in easy good nature ; 
and as the image of Mrs. Popham’s wrath loomed 
darkly on our horizon, it became a matter of some 
importance to secure a favourable hearing from one 
who might prove an ally. Our breakfast was soon 
despatched, and I carried Edith and Sophy up-stairs, 
leaving Mr. Popham, good, easy man, to the tender 


| mercy of Edgar and Frank, who looked ready to fall 
| upon him the instant they had him alone. 


They 
were still shut up together, and Edith had had time 
to gro-v very nervous, when Mrs. Hounslow arrived, 


| positively running up-stairs—an effort on her part 


almost unparalleled—in her eagerness to beassured her 
darling had not been very unhappy. Finding, from 
the darling’s own pungent remarks, that she had 
been as happy as possible, and didn’t want to go 
home, and liked drinking tea out of Mrs. Linton’s 
pink cup and saucer, and dining late afterwards with 
the gentlemen, for Mr. Linton was so kind and funny 
—Mrs. Hounslow’s spirits revived, and she began to 
talk over the misfortunes of the evening with con- 
siderable zest. She had never seen mamma so put out 
in her life, and it was a mercy they were not all 
killed ; as it was, they were laid up, and could not 
come and call, but they sent their kindest love, and a 
thousand regrets, and hopes that dear Mrs. Linton 
had not taken it too much to heart—it was such a 
trying thing to happen to a young housckeeper, and 
enough to put Mr. Linton quite out of temper; 
gentlemen never stood these little worries well; Mr. 
Hounslow would have been put out for a week. I 
answered her with due cordiality, and having said all 
that I knew was expected, ot regret, sympathy, and 
obligation, I took occasion, while Edith was dressing 
Sophy up-stairs, to tell her what had occurred, and 
ask her advice and assistance. She listened with as 
much interest as if it had been an amusing fiction, 
and frankly assured me, she could not conceive, for 
her part, why mamma was so fond of managing and 
muddling other people's affairs, and if Edith liked 
Mr. Wallace, and Mr. Wallace liked Edith, what 
could it matter to mamma how much they had to live 
upon? She didn’t suppose they would expect her to 
give them anything. Oh, yes, she had been told 
something about Edith’s having an unfortunate 
attachment, and she knew old Mrs. Acton was afraid 
to say her soul was her own before mamma, for fear 
she should stop her pension—and by-the-bye, she 
might do so now, if they did not mind what they 
were about. Poor, dear Edith! so fond as she was 
of the darling children, too, and they of her—she had 
intended asking her to spend Christmas with them at 
Brighton: yes, yes, she would see what could be 
done—she would talk to Mr. Hounslow and hear 








| factor, the London fog. 


what he said. He liked Edith, and had been very 
short with Georgy yesterday for having contrived 
she should go into town about Sophy’s tooth, just 
when Sir Henry and Lady Wolstonley, from Alice’s 
parish, were coming to luncheon. He was sure it 
was done on purpose, because they were ashamed of 
her being known to be the sister of the curate’s wife; 
and most likely he was right. 

At this moment Sophy ran in, full of a wonderfy) 
thing she had forgotten to tell her mamma, which 
happened to her lastenight. Mr. Linton had pulled 
a cracker with her at dessert, and a big almond and 
motto fell into her plate, and the motto was in 
French, so she could not read it, but he had whispered 
to her what it meant, as a great secret, and what did 
mamma think it could be? It was that she was 
soon to be a bridesmaid. Did mamma think it 
possible it could be true ? 

Mamma thought it very possible if they could 
prevail on grandmamma ; and from that moment I 
felt we had two such allies on our side, as even Mrs, 
Popham might find it hard to resist. 

And so it proved, for not all the arguments of Mr. 
Popham, whom Edgar and Frank did not allow to 
escape till they had fairly talked him into acquies- 
cence—all the straightforward liberality of Frank's 
uncle, who immediately, on the receipt of his 
nephew’s submission, came forward with arms and 
purse equally open, to smooth down the difficulties 
in his path of life—all my own diplomatic appeals 
to her oft-expressed regard for myself, and the satis- 
faction with which I contemplated even a connection | 
so remote—all that could be urged on behalf of either 
separately, or both combined, by any or all of us, in 
any possible way, would have prevailed to overcome 
her resentment as they did, had they not been hourly 
supported by Sophy’s firm resolve to be a brides- 
maid. Sophy, as I said before, was very like her 
grandmamma, and that great woman might have 
consoled herself for yielding, like England to her 
American colonies, with the knowledge that it was 
from herself the conqueror had learned to conquer. 

If anything had been needed to make my satisfac- 
tion complete in becoming a connection of Mrs. 
Popham’s, it was given me, in the fact that from this 
time that excellent lady paid me much less attention 
than formerly, and could never be induced, under 
any pretence, to accept another invitation to dinner. 

Frank and Edith settled as near us as they could, 
and every year drew us closer together in the ties of | 
tried and valued friendship. We met at each other's 
houses, we joined company in our husbands’ holidays, 
we shared each other’s joys—yes, and sorrows too, 
such as will come, even in the most loving homes— 
the deeper, at times, for their being so loving; but | 
many a time have we turned away from the loveliest | 
scenery and the most glorious sky, to recall with 
grateful affection our debt to our much-abused bene- 
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Ir is incumbent on mistresses to watch over the 
habits of their servants with maternal solicitude. 


success of their lives, are almost entirely dependent 
upon their habits. If any of their habits, whether 
| industrial, moral, or social, are deficient, warped, 
or formed on a bad model, their lives will be pro- 
portionably unpleasant and hurtful. On many 
accounts it is best to take them into your employ 
| when young, and to keep them in your service as 
Jong as possible. Thetwig is bent more easily than 
| the tree, and you will have less difficulty and more 
success in dealing with a young servant than with 
| qgnold one. The labour of training a young servant 
should not be grudged, for it is a duty. Mistresses 
frequently meet this suggestion in a very depre- 
eating manner. “‘ It is of no use training them, for 
as soon as we have done so they either marry or 
leave us for better situations. They are ungrateful, 
| and our pains-taking with them is fruitlessly be- 
stowed.” Are they always ungrateful? Is their 
training always thrown away? The truth is that 
every excellent servant must have had an excellent 
training. She is generally grateful for that training, 
and acknowledges it in thankful terms. The good 
training given to a servant is always a boon to the 
|| community. But some will say, ‘‘ We are not going 
to train for other people.” Why not? If you have 
a good servant in your house, not of your own 
training, then it is certain that other people must 
| havetrained for you. Is it fair that other people 
should have all the plague of training servants while 
|| you monopolise the comfort of having them ready 
|| prepared for your hand? This is a question, not of 
money, but of social progress. It is the surest, the 
most direct, if not the only means of producing a 
|| stronger family feeling between servants and em- 
|| ployers, to take them young and keep them as your 
own, And why object to training servants because 
they will get married? There is no more sin in the 
marriage of a servant than there is in the marriage 
of a princess. The one has just as much right to 
wed as the other.. Truly humane people are generally 
grateful for an opportunity to be of service to their 
fellow creatures. It is impossible for all employers 
|| of servants to engage and train girls who have seen 
no service, but it is the most beneficial and the 
most successful course for all who can adopt it. A 
mistress who has benefited the community by train- 
ing a number of servants, will have, in herself, a 
| reward of satisfaction when all the selfish motives 
of human nature are embittered in their own 
_ avariciousness, Although servants old and objec- 
| tionable can never be made into anything superior, 
| they are not altogether beyond improvement. A 
|| little friendly guidance may lead them on to better 
| things. 
| Industrial habits are of the first consequence to 
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danger of it. It steals upon people as a passing 
luxury. But from a temporary indulgence it 
grows by sufferance, and if unresisted it becomes 
a master habit. There are few things in a house 
more irritating than the presence of an indolent 
servant. Indoors she is always behind with her 
work and always aggravating somebody. Out of 
doors a lazy servant is not difficult to recognise. 
A few visits to back-doors, a few saunters through 
back streets, will suffice for the sight of specimens 
in sufficient numbers. 
they had been purchased in a rag shop; combs 


Laziness in any person is disagreeable | 
_ and injurious, and ‘all of us stand more or less in 
|The comfort of servants, their usefulness, the | 


Their clothes look as if 


and soap they do not seem to use; the begrimed |, 
neck and tattered garments would be fatal to the || 


success of any respectable cadger. 
bear to eat food prepared by these dirty scarecrows! 


Who could | | 


How is it that people can endure to have such dirty | 


servants about them? But it is to be feared that 
some employers are themselves too indolent to cor- 
rect the evil. It must be so to some extent, or such 
dirty slovens could never find a place. They do not 
want their servants to look like ladies. Untidiness 
is a sign of work, and so they like to see the marks 
of labour upon them. In very many instances the 
untidiness of servants is a sign of their being 
over-worked. The servant has too much to do, 
and the mistress will not assist her. This is not 
unfrequently the case when people keep only one 
domestic. 
until midnight, and never has five minutes to call 
her own. Her mistress will put her hand to nothing 
in the house, not merely because of her poverty- 


The servant slaves from early morning | 


stricken and beggarly pride, but because she is | 


nearly always absent from home. 
woman of this class is spent in tea-parties and 
gossip. She has more acquaintances than become 
her showy and artificial position. 

The moral and social habits of servants claim 
our most anxious and constant consideration. We 
cannot shrink from the department of morality in- 
volved in domestic and social life. The prevalence 
of prostitution in this country is a libel on our civi- 
lisation. We cannot shut our eyes to the fact of its 
existence, and it were only a false and culpable deli- 
cacy to ignore the question. Many public speakers 
indulge in a super-abundance of declamation and 
invective upon this subject. But it is a much easier 
thing to denounce an evil than it is to trace it to its 
numerous and occult causes. Unquestionably many 
of the present race of abandoned women were once 
domestic servants. Wherefore did these fall? Nume- 
rous circumstances, influences, and tendencies con- 
tributed to their destruction. There are, however, 
three things which have worked much moral mis- 
chief amongst domestic servants ; the love of dress, 
exposure, to temptation, and compulsory secresy in 
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their courtship. We may offer a remark or two on things the friendly vigilance of her employer. Why 
the exposure of servants to temptation before quit- should any mistress think it beneath her to care for | 
ting the subject of this paper, but the love of dress | the matrimonial welfare of a poor servant girl? The | 
and secret courtships may now be remarked upon. | marriage of servants furnishes an excellent occasion | 

Nature has endowed some servants with a good | for exercising a healthy and elevating influence on || 
figure and a handsome face, and these are ocea- | the domestic life of the lower classes, and in this | 


| 


|| sionally set off with a native taste which would do direction, more than in any other, they need im. | 
|| no discredit to a high-born lady. These gifts often provement. It will take any employer little time 
|| lead to vanity and dress; a vanity which expends | to know who the servant girl’s sweetheart is, and | 
|| itself in airs and manners altogether unbecoming in | what he is. If this follower is immoral or unable | 
a domestic servant. Servants, as a class, dress to earn his living, the girl should be advised. he | 
|| much too well in these days. Meeting them onthe can have no hope of comfort unless the man jg | 
|| street, it is sometimes difficult to tell which is the | steady, and able to earn an honest and sufficient | 
|| mistress and which the maid. This ought not-to be. | livelihood. An unsuitable man should be forbidden 
It impoverishes their purse, fosters a proud spirit of | the house, and if the infatuated girl is deaf to all 
discontent, prevents them from rendering any assist- | reason, and will not give up her unsuitable lover, | 
ance to their aged parents, and puts them into shabby | she had better be discharged. A friendly interest |! 
lodgings or a miserably furnished house when they | of this kind would save many thoughtless servant ] 
marry and settle in life. Let servants be as com- | girls from deception and ruin. | 
|| fortably clad, as neat and prim as possible, but Habits of sobriety and truthfulnesss are not 40 || 
|| their extravagances of dress should be checked and | easily fostered among servants as some would seem || 

discouraged. Alas! how often has this love of finery | to imagine. Not a few of them have become the | 
placed its vain and foolish victim at the mercy of | victims of intemperance, and the gin palace hag | 
the wealthy and artful seducer! When a girl is finished the work which was commenced by their ! 
surrounded by these snares, ease and money, luxury | natural propensities, or by the carelessness and had || 
|| and pleasure seem to be within her reach. Leisure, | example of their employers. There is much private ! 

gaiety, and finery are more attractive than hard | drinking going on in some portions of respectable || 
work, small wages, and coarse fare. The excited society. Intoxicating spirits are taken to such | 
dupe sees the flowers, but has no thought of the excess, that even servants must cry shame. The || 





thorns. She leaps into what seems to her a chariot | evil influence of such pernicious examples derives || 
of delights, and finds, too late, that she has en- | increased strength from the circumstance of privacy. || 
gulphed herself in social degradation and hopeless | Considering the gluttony and excessive drinking || 
ruin, A little kindly reasoning and persuasion | prevalent in some respectable families, the wonder || 
would save many a servant from these evils. No | is that tippling servants are not more numerous, || 
sensible servant will take it amiss if you tell her | Lying is a vice to which most servants are exposed, || 
to save her wages, and give her reasons for the | and into which many of them fall. So much are | 
advice, The Post Office Savings Banks are admi- | some of them addicted to it that no one can place | 
rable institutions for the furtherance of this good | the slightesé reliance upon their word, and they are | 
work. To many servants it would be a formidable | only believed as they are seen. Suspicion, uneasi- 
thing to enter a Savings Bank to make their first | ness, false accusations, contradictions, all abound 
deposit. They would be shy aud awkward because | where servants are habitually false. Would that 
unaccustomed to such things. The employer could | all employers would make it the interest of their 
easily procure for the servant the rules of the Post | servants to tell the truth under every circumstance. 
Office Savings Bank, and go with the servant, if | If servants are taught to lie for their employers, 
need be, when she makes her deposit. How kind | they will go a step further and lie for themselves. 
this act would be in itself, what little trouble it The praises during the morning call, and the | 
would cost, and how much lasting good it might | maligning when the visitor is gone, are poor ex- | 
do to the poor girl ! amples for a servant who may be frequently in | 

The culpable law, No followers allowed, so rigidly circumstances of strong temptation to depart from 
enforced by some matrons, can neither suspend nor | the truth. 
| 


| 





disannul the far higher laws of nature, human sym- Never allow servants to be out late at night. It 


pathy and human love. These primeval and un- | leads them into danger and mischief which can and 


changing forces will break through any barriers of | ought to be avoided. Their little shopping, the | 
artificial restraint. Female servants always have | visitation of their friends, and occasional walks for | 
had followers, and always will have to the end of , the benefit of their health, may be got through in 
time, The principal effect of this unnatural rule is | the afternoon or early evening. 
to drive them into deception, darkness, peril, vice, Why should people be alarmed if we say 4| 
| and infanticide. The fearful aunount of infanticide word or two about the education of a servant's | 
| in this country is notorious, and much of it is owing | mind? There really is no danger in turning the \ 
| to the loose and artificial circumstances of a servant's | kitchen into an occasional school. We shall be met 
courtship. A servant's wooing time is frequently | with the old angry and selfish objection, “‘If all 


| the turning point of her life, and needs above all | servants were educated who would clean one’s shoes?” 


i 
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And our answer is that all education is pernicious 
and false which attaches anything of humiliation or 
dishonour to honest and necessary employments. 
Agound sentiment of education would remove the 
| false pride, the ridiculous notions which rob labour 
|| of its honest dignity, and make people ashamed to 
| fulél God’s own law in earning their bread by the 
|| sweat of their brow. An arithmetic book, a slate 
and pencil, a geography book, a grammar, and a 
| copy-book for the kitchen, would cost very little 
| and hinder no good work. Give the servants ap 
interest in these elements of education, and they 
will have something useful to occupy their leisure 
| time, and will get through their work sooner in 
order to be in readiness to receive your kindly in- 
structions. They will serve you with a better 
iutelligence and a more disciplined thought; and 
when they themselves become heads of families, 
| they will make more valuable members of society, 
| better fathers and better mothers. Complaints are 
| not unfrequently made about the moral trash with 
| which some servants feed and poison their minds. 
| They are too fond of reading bad novels and worth- 
| less books. ‘The complaint is well founded. The 
| carieatures of servant literature are only true 
enough to awake one’s pity, and to start the ques- 
tion, whose fault is it? If nobody will take the 
| trouble to exert a friendly guidance in the reading 
of servants they must inevitably go astray. Is ita 
| sin to choose books for your servants? Is it a 
| crime to lend them your own? A servant having 
| we penchant for reading is easily guided. Tell 
| her what books to read, and show her why they 
| should be read. Why not have a kitchen library if 
you can afford it? You may easily form one: nay 
it is already done to your hand by the Religious 
Tract Society.* Do not say all thisis Utopian. Try 
it. If nobody will choose good books for servants, 
let them be pitied rather than blamed, if they 
themselves choose bad ones. 

Rules and regulations are, in themselves, of great 
importance, and when wise rules are discreetly inter- 
woven with the daily working of domestic life, they 
produee a large amount of good. But the utility 
of system depends upon its successful application 
bya living supervision. All the rules in the world 
are of no avail unless enforced by a strong will, and 
watehed by an intelligent eye. Many mistresses 
think. it quite sufficient to lay down their household 
tules to the servants, and seldom or never trouble 
themselves to watch or to investigate. They seem 
tothink that household affairs will grow like corn 
night and day without either oversight or matronly 
eflert. These people never think about a servant's 
duties until the time arrives when the fulfilled 
results of those duties should be laid before them. 
Ror these unfortunately situated servants there is 

| 09 gentle hand to check, no kindly voice to cheer, 





“ The Servants’ Magazine, published by Mr. S. Par- 
tnidge, Paternoster Row, is an admirable periodical, and 
ought to be in every household, especially as it can be 
had for a penny a month. 





and no superior wisdom to direct. In this respect, 
some servants fare worse than they would do if 
they were so many pieces of machinery ; for clocks, 
if left to run down of themselves, are first wound 
up. The simple machinery of the village corn-mill 
is carefully and constantly watched. The silvery 
spray dashing from the revolving wheel, the brisk 
friction of the grinding stones, the rate at which 
the grain is travelling, the precise state of the 
bruised wheat—every strap, wheel, and socket are 
well looked after by the dusty miller. He is the 
central and presiding life of the mill, and so highly 
educated does his ear become, that while the 
regular hum of the machinery soothes him to sleep, 
the least alteration of the sounds will wake him in- 
stantly either by night or day. It is a pity that some 
housewives cannot find as much pleasure in the su- 
pervision of their servants as the miller finds in the 
clicks of the machinery and the fresh white flour. 

But the perfection of human life depends not 
so much upon rules as upon habits and qualities. 
The moral nature of man is more potent than law, 
just as the winds of heaven are mightier than the 
doctrines of meteorology. Social truth is man’s 
nature theorised, and there are certain elements of 
the moral, which, independently of all social doc- 
trines, are essential to the well-being of a family 
and the happy regulation of domestic servants. We 
cannot enumerate all these needful and healthful 
moral qualities, but it would be unpardonable to 
leave unnoticed justice, mercy, firmness, forbear- 
ance, kindness, and confidence. 

Justice clears away the mists of prejudice, 
restrains passion, and places things in their true 
light. Servants have every claim to justice—nor is 
there any thing in their menial position which 
warrants a departure from the strictest equity on 
the part of their employers. Do justice to your 
servants. Make them neither better nor worse 
than they are. Oppress them not because they are 
servants, neither withhold from them the needful 
and well-deserved rebuke, lest you should be a par- 
taker of their sins, and lest they themselves should 
curse you hereafter because you restrained them not. 

Mercy is a quality indispensable for the comfort 
and peace of our daily domestic life. Without 
mercy many @ human dwelling would be little 
better than a den of wild beasts; without mutual 
mercy, society could never hold together. How is 
it that while we all stand so much in need of mércy 
from the great Power above us, many of us are so 
unwilling to show mercy to one another? ‘‘So 
provoking, so past all bearing, are the servants !” 
Why are they thus? Society has helped to make 
them what they are, and people ought to be merciful 
to the work of their own hands. The healthy grace 
of forgiveness permanently improves the moral 
nature of those who exercise it, and it does the same 
for those upon whom it is bestowed. The strongest 
power you can have over your servants not unfre- 
quently grows out of a well-timed, judicious, and 
much-needed act of forgiveness. The roughest and 
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hardest breast is not wholly incapable of gratitude, 
and when you have shown delinquent servants 
an exercise of mercy to which they had no claim, 
you touch them in the most sensitive part of their 
nature, and if from the smitten rock there gushes no 
healing stream, then indeed are they past all cure. 

Firmness in adhering to decisions is a necessary 
and difficult part of domestic management. Rash 
determinations are better neglected than executed : 
indeed they should never be formed. Having once 
and wisely determined upon a certain course, it is 
only the continuation of wisdom to abide by the 
decision. Changeableness and fickleness on the 
part of an employer is certain to end in entangle- 
ment and confusion. If you don’t know your 
own mind, you cannot expect your domestics to 
know it for you. People who are perpetually tam- 
pering with their plans and altering them, give 
to their uncertain management the waywardness 
without the simplicity of a child. We have seen 
some mistresses give way, and their plans break 
down, under very slight pressure. The least diffi- 
culty disturbs their temper, and overthrows their 
self-possession. To notice a delinquency at one 
time with severity, and to laugh over the same 
delinquency at another time, is to bring your 
servants to believe that you are never to be de- 
pended upon, that you are easily managed; in 
short, that you have no abiding will of your own. 
Commands should be slowly issued, but when once 
issued they must be obeyed. Servants will shape 
themselves to this firmness, and know better than 
trifle with the will and pleasure of a wise and de- 
termined ruler. 

Forbearance is not seldom necessary for those 
who are determined to live comfortably with their 
domestics. They must not be tripped up for 
every fault, nor lectured on every trivial occa- 
sion. Much will have to be overlooked, and for 
many things it will be best not to see them. If 
people avail themselves of every possible oppor- 
tunity of correcting their servants, if they are to be 
smartly censured every time they are not exactly up 
to the mark, farewell to domestic peace. A con- 
stant and irritating correction of servants serves 
only to ruin their tempers, and renders them inca- 
pable of auy cheerful performance of duty. Con- 
stant fault-finding is intolerable. An angel from 
heaven could not endure it, and would rather leave 
the place without a charactér. Down with the 
cankery tree beneath which no good humour can 
live, and in the very sight of which all pleasant 
intercourse vanishes away. Here’s the axe to her 
roots.” 

What good is there that kindness cannot accom- 
plish? and what good is there that unkindness 
cannot destroy? Continued unkindness is the 
great petrifying power of humanity, and under its 
chilling influence many a warm brave heart has 
been turned to stone. No class stands in greater 
need of kindness than servants, and when they 
faithfully discharge their duty, they well deserve 





every reasonable kindness that can be shown to 
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| 


them. But some servants scarcely ever have any || 
kindness shown them. Scold, grind, and growl are | 


the three harsh bells always ringing in some houses, 


In such a place, however well a servant may succeed || 


with her work, no kindly avord of commendation 


ever falls upon her ear, no smile of approval ever || 


cheers her drooping spirits. A syllable of praise 


would fall upon her, like dew upon the flower ; but || 


for that her discouraged soul languishes in vain. It 
is old Shylock and his pound of flesh over again, 
The last ounce of the bargain, and no praise, and 
no gratitude. 

Confidence, mutual and unhesitating, is of such 
importance that no family life can really exist 
without it. Well-guarded instructions and patent 
locks cannot render confidence in domestics wholly 
unnecessary. While they are under one’s own roof 
they must be trusted. If servants are determined 
to be dishonest, no amount of caution can prevent 
it, and if they are inclined for scandal, it is more 
than mortal man can do to stop their gossip. So 
painful, dangerous, and inevitable is this trust that 
some have said you take an enemy into your house 
when you take a servant. As they must be trusted, 
however, it may as well be done cheerfully. A suspi- 
cious mode of dealing with them is of all things to be 
avoided. Misgivings should never be made apparent 
until there is good reason to believe that they are 
well founded. To an honest mind there is nothing 
more galling than unjust suspicion. To an ill- 
regulated mind the temptation arising from the 
mortification of unfounded suspicions has too often 
been, ‘*I will not be suspected for nothing; if I 
have their suspicions I will have, the benefit of 
them ;” and thus they may be driven to do the 


very thing of which they are suspected. It is | 
cruel to weaken a servant’s moral strength by | 


unjust and unconcealed suspicions, and to wound 
her self-respect by repeated insinuations of dis- 
honesty, where no proof of the crime can be given. 
Servants would perhaps better conceal the foibles 
of their employers if their employers would always 
set them a good example. 
set their servants a worthy example in this re- 
spect? Often not. 
never-failing theme of the gossip of some house- 
wives. 
vants ?”’ is a question asked so provokingly often 
that one is frequently tempted to reply, ‘‘ The best 
thing you can do, madam, is to hold your tongue.” 
But they did not expect us to answer the question 
when they asked it. No; they intended to answer 
it themselves, and let them do so. Give Mrs. 
Grundy time, and she will launch forth upon the 
old torrent of abuse. ‘‘ The cook looks black when 


she goes into the kitchen, and never will put salt | 
enough into the rice pudding, and the eggs are | 


always boiled a trifle too hard, and the breakfast 


bacon never is done to a turn. The other girl, with | 


the frisky hair, will use other people’s bandoline to 


keep her locks in the right place. The nurse is no | 








But do they always || 
The faults of servants are the ‘| 


** Whatever shall we do with our ser- , 
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better than the rest; not a bit ; for she actually | not the time of their appearing. We can only ex- 
oils the perambulator wheels every night and morn- | pect them, and be ready for them when they come. 
|| ing to keep them from squeaking. She says that | Nothing is. more uncertain in its certainty than 
squeaking wheels are not respectable ; but she only | sickness. It may be delayed for years; it may 
wants to keep the baby asleep while she reads | come to-morrow. To servants as well as employers 
novels.” Enough, Mrs. Grundy ; we know all you | come the grief and waste of affliction, and with the 
are going to complain about, from the odoriferous | affliction comes the need of kindness, sympathy, 
kitchen-range to the slatternly fightsin the nursery, | and healing. The sick chamber of a poor servant 
| and from thence to those dreadful beetles in the | is the abode of sufferiug, loneliness, and gloom ; but 
garret. If Mrs. Grundy does not wish the servants | it ought not to be the scene of neglect, harshness, 
to gossip so much about her, she must not gossip | despair, and unrequited love. The seeds of kind- 
quite so much about them. Through private con- | ness sown in the sick room of a domestic will yield 
fidence, which ought to be mutual, the housewife | a precious and beautiful harvest. Some servants 
| obtains her servant-scandal, and for the same | are ungrateful, and forget the kindness shown them 
'| reason let her keep it to herself. in their hour of suffering. But of numbers of 

Great difficulties often arise from the relation | them it may be said that the kindness which they 
which servants sustain towards the children of the | received in their afiliction united them to their 
household in which they are domesticated. Some | employer in a bond stronger far than any mere 
|| servants refuse to engage themselves with persons = of duty—the bond of gratitude and love. 








having large families ; and although this refusal of | Some mistresses are slow to admit the truth of a || 
theirs frequently proceeds from idle and selfish | servant’s affliction, and the poor drudge must toil 
motives, yet it must be owned that their objection | on until she can take not another step; her brain || 
to take service where there are many children is | and limbs obey the sufferer’s will no longer, and she 
not ‘always without reason. If parents will allow | plunges into the depths of sickness, or tosses in a 
their children needlessly to increase the labours of | raging fever. Sick servants are frequently sent to 
their servants, they must not be surprised to find | a miserable and poverty-stricken home, where their 
their service shunned by domestics. It is a very | recovery is impossible. No patience or consideration 
unpleasant and a very unfair thing for children to is shown to them by some heartless employers. 
be permitted to call the servants from their proper | Instances of this kind often remind one of the old 
work to dance attendance on every juvenescent | Hebrew description of a servant forsaken in his 
whim. Nor is it other than a mortifying thing for affliction. ‘‘And they found an Egyptian in the 
servants to find themselves subjected to a system field, and brought him to David, and gave him 
of juvenile espionage. Some parents encourage their | bread, and he did eat; and they made him drink 
children to be spies on the servants, and literally | water: and they gave him a piece of a cake of figs, 
reward them for their loquaciousness and mis- | and two clusters of raisins; and when he had eaten, 
chievous tale-bearing. Hence originates much | his spirit came again to him, for he had eaten no 
trouble and many a quarrel. The self-respect of | bread, nor drunk any water, for three days and 
the servants is lowered by the encouragement given | three nights. And David said unto him, To whom 
to these young spies, and they avenge themselves | belongest thou? and whence art thou? And he said, 
for this unwise system of suspecting vigilance by | Iam a young man of Egypt, servant to an Amale- 
doing what under different circumstances they | kite; and my master left me, because three days 
would never have contemplated. The mischief done | agone I fell sick.”” Suppose the Amalekite had been 
to the children themselves by this evil training is | sick, and the Egyptian servant had deserted his 
not here to be considered; but it is very evident | master, how the world would have censured him ! 
that good servants do not need these smooth-faced | And yet there is not one law of kindness for the 
eaves-droppers, and bad servants are only made | master, and another for the servant. 
worse by them. When the servants are unworthy | But if it is good to treat sick servants with 
of the respect of the children, they ought to be | Christian kindness, is it not better to prevent their 
| dismissed. Children should be taught that the | being afflicted as far as possible? A few kind in- 
| most illustrious guests have no claim on their re- | quiries, a little watchful observation, together with 
spect and kindness greater than the claim of every | the use of a few simple medicines, and plenty of 
servant in the household. The esteem and kindness | fresh air and fresh water, will do much for the pre- 
of the servants are worth the children’s winning, | servation of your servant’s health. Employers 
and they will generally succeed in drawing to them- | might do great service, in this way, to their domestics, 
| selves those excellent social qualities if they keep as | and at a very trifling expense. 
far from haughty distance as from undue fami- The temptations of domestics form a subject of 
‘do The respectful and affectionate demeanour | the deepest interest to every right-minded em- 
of children is very beneficial to servants. The | ployer. A passing mood of irregularity is very 
| influence of a lovely child upon a servant is some- | different from a fixed habit of wrong. The former 
| thing 1 more potent for good than even wages. is temptation, and the latter is sin. Confirmed 
| There are many events of life upon the arrival of | habits of evil are in many instances incurable, but 
| which we may certainly calculate, although we know | the influence of temptation in the formation of evil 
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habits may be neutralised and prevented. A faith- 


| ful and judicious housewife can perceive when the 
| incipient evil is beginning to grow, and her kindly 


hand can pull up the weed and its roots. Sub- 
jection to judicious vigilance in early life is the best 
preventive of evil habits, and if young servants 
were better cared for they would fall into fewer 
temptations. Wholly to prevent temptation is im- 
possible, Resistance of evil is a great portion of 
human discipline, and our character is strong by 
the amount of temptation to which we oppose a 
successful resistance. But there ought to be no 
unguarded points in our domestic life, and no leose- 
ness in our social habits. It is true that we must 
be tempted in this world, but the liability to temp- 
tation must be reduced as far as may be consistent 
with the discharge of our duty. The domestic 
order of every household should be constructed 
with the most scrupulous regard to the exclusion of 
temptation. The bearing of these remarks upon the 
virtues of servants must be obvious to every reader, 
The principle cannot here be applied in detail, and 
it only remains to observe that a true regard for 
servants will prevent their exposure to temptation 
as far as possible. 

M. E. B., a lady evidently well versed in the 
ethics and improvement of social life, requests us 
to draw attention to a new temptation which is 
environing many servant girls in wealthy families, 
and it is to be hoped that the warning which she 
kindly enables us to give will receive good heed. 
The temptation, which has already proved the ruin 
of some servant girls, grows out of what is techni- 
cally termed the ‘‘ pig tub,” or “‘ perquisite system.” 
The parties who call for seraps, &c., are sometimes 
thieves and receivers all in one; and as they make 
their calls under the protection of an authorised 
system, they are too little suspected of dishonesty ; 
yes many of these hawkers, or ‘‘ peripatetic marine 
store dealers,” are known to the police as bad 
characters. Pigs don’t feed on silver spoons, nor is 
it customary to put a jewel into a swine’s snout; 
but many valuables pass out of respectable houses 
under cover of rags and seraps, simply because they 
could have gone in no other way. We should be 
sorry to pain the mind of honest servants by in- 
sinuating that domestics, as a class, are guilty of 
this new mode of stealing and selling their em- 
ployers’ property. We only call attention to it for 
the sake of those whom it may concern. Let 
servants be on their guard against the fatal facili- 
ties of theft, which are made alluring to them by 
the area sneak ; or rather let the mistress lock the 
area gate at dusk, dispense with the perquisite 
system, and warn the disguised receiver of stolen 
goods off the premises altogether—which would be 
better still. It is an injustice to your domestics to 
place them at the mercy of every wily and ipveig- 
ling scamp who decoys girls to their ruin through 
** cupboard love” and ‘‘ pig tubs.’”’ The evil and 
novel system has certainly had some success, and 
will no doubt run through its day ; but the sooner 





it is thoroughly exposed the sooner it will be | 
stopped. 

Both sickness and temptation are among the un- 
foreseen but certain evils of life. It is wise to 
expect them and to be prepared for them, and espe- 
cially so with regard toservants. All domestic crises 
touch the servants more or less, while some events 
which happen out of the regular course of life press 
upon them with peculiar sharpness and force, 
Extra amounts of work occasionally spring up, 
and for the time servants are severely taxed, 
Busy seasons of this kind try the judiciousness of 
the mistress quite as much as the character of the 
servants. If the mistress is selfish and unreason- 
able, she will lay all this extra amount of work 
upon the servants without a word of explanation. 
That all the inconvenience of an unexpected and 
busy season should exclusively devolve upon the 
servants is unreasouable. 
gained, and to this they are not always competent. 
If their hands were full before, it is obvious that a 
large accession of duty must be to them a heavy 
and oppressive encroachment. The evil is not that 
extra busy seasons occur ; this is inevitable in the 
nature of things; but the evil is that the emergency 
is unfairly met. A few kind words and a little 
assistance would put a cheerful face upon the days 
which are extra busy. When servants are made to 
feel that their extra services are gratefully appre- 
ciated, it lightens their burden and cheers them 
through the passing struggle. 

In the imperfections of this life are found the 
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For this they never bar- || 


materials of necessitated separation, and over every- | 


thing earthly hovers the shadow of departure. We 
no sooner begin te understand each other and to be 
of use to each other than we are parted asunder, per- 
haps tomeet no more. ‘ Farewell” is the mournful 
bell which has rung out many a dying hope and 
many a golden dream. In peace, and in battle, in 
friendship and domestic life, in commerce and in 
church relations, the same stern law of separation 
is perpetually at work, dividmg mankind from one 
another, and drying up the beautiful soul-streams 
which had only just begun to flow. 
much to do with the subject of this paper. 
is the same necessity of separation resting upon 
households and servants, both good and bad. 
Accidents, offences, failing health, incompetence, 
misunderstandings, hatreds, love of change, all and 
each are producing constant changes in domestic 
life. Servants ought not to be lightly dismissed, 
but on the other hand it is folly to keep them when 
all hopes of peace and comfort are destroyed. It is 
of no use to part as enemies. A kind and friendly 
separation is best, for aniid the numerous maligners, 
the envious detractors and the slanderers of this 


Separation has | 
There 


world, it is some comfort to think when a servant | 
is dismissed that one has turned out one enemy the | 


less instead of having made another contribution 
to the herd of ignorant and selfish maligners. 


H. W. HOLLAND. 
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CHAPTER XLIV.—THOMAS RETURNS TO LONDON. 

Arrre this Thomas made rapid progress in the 
favour of Captain Smith. He had looked upon him 
as a land-lubber before, with the contempt of his 
profession ; but when he saw that, clerk as he was, 
he was yet capable at sea, he began to respect him. 
And as Thomas wakened up more and more to an 
interest in what was going on around him, he did 
not indulge in giving him fool’s answers to the ques- 
tions he asked, as so many seafarers would have 
been ready to do; and he soon found that Thomas’s 
education, though it was by no means a first-rate one, 
enabled him to ask more questions with regard to 
the laws of wind and water and the combination of 
forces than he was quite able to solve. Before they 
reached the end of the voyage, Thomas knew the 
rigging pretty well, and could make himself useful on 
board. Anxious to ingratiate himself with the cap- 
tain—longing almost unconsciously for the support of 
some haman approbation, the more that he had none 
to give himself—he laid himself out to please him. 
Having a tolerably steady head, he soon found him- 
self able to bear a hand in taking in a reef in the 
fore-topsail; and he could steer by the course with 
tolerable steadiness. The sailors were a not unsociable 
set of men, and as he presumed upon nothing, they 
too gave him what help they could, not without let- 
ting off a few jokes at his expense, in the laughter 
following on which he did his best to join. The 
captain soon began to order him about like the rest, 
which was the best kindness he could have shown 
him; and Thomas’s obedience was more than prompt 
—it was as pleasant as possible. He had on his part 
some information to give the captain ; and their meals 
in the cabin together were often merry enough. 

“Do you think you could ever make a sailor of 
me?” asked Tom one day. 

“Not a doubt of it, my boy,” the captain answered. 
“A few voyages more, and you'll go aloft like a 
monkey.” 

“Where do you think of making your next 
voyage, sit P” asked Tom. 

“Well, I’m part owner of the brig, and can do 
pretty much as I like. I did think of Dundee.” 

“T should have thought they had coal enough of 
their own thereabouts.” 

“ A cargo of English coal never comes amiss. It’s 
better than theirs by a long way.” 

“Would you take me with you?” 

“To be sure, if you can’t do better.” 

“T can’t. I don’t want anything bat my rations, 
you know.” 

“You'll soon be worth your wages. 
you are yet, you know.” 

“Of course not. You must have your full crew 
besides,”’ 
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“We're one hand short this voyage; and you've 
done something to fill the gap.” 

“I’m very glad, I’m sure. But what would you 
advise me to do when we reach Newcastle? It will 
be some time before you get off again.” 

“Not long. If you like to take your share in 
getting the cargo on board, you can make wages by 
that.” 

“With all my heart,” said Thomas, whom this 
announcement greatly relieved. 

“It’s dirty work,” said the captain. 

“There's plenty of water about,” answered 
Thomas. 

When they came to Newcastle, Thomas worked as 
hard as any of them, getting the ballast out and the 
new cargo in. He had never known what it was to 
work before; and though it tired him dreadfully at 
first, it did him good. 

Amongst the men was one whom he liked more 
than the rest. He had been in the merchant service, 
and had sailed to India and other places. He knew 
more than his shipmates, and had only taken to the 
coasting for a time for family reasons. With. him 
Thomas chiefly consorted when their day’s work was 
over. With a growing hope that by some means he 
might rise at last into another kind of company, he 
made the best he could of what he had, knowing 
well that it was far better than he deserved, and far 
better than what of late he had been voluntarily 
choosing. His hope, however, alternated with such 
fits of misery and despair, that if it had not been for 
the bodily work he had to do, he thoughé he would 
| have'lost his reason. I believe not a few keep hold 
of their senses in virtue of doing hard work. I knew 
an earl’s son and heir who did so. And I think that 
not a few, especially women, lose their senses just 
from having nothing to do. Many more, who are 
not in danger of this, lose their health, and more 
still lose their purity and reetitude. In other words, 
health—physical, mental, moral, and spiritual— 
requires, for its existence and continuance, work, 
often hard and bodily labour. 

This man lived in Newcastle, and got Thomas a 
decent room near his own dwelling, where he slept. 
One evening they had been walking together about 
the place till they were tired. It was growing late, 
and as they were some distance from home, they went 
into a little public house which Robins knew to get 
a bit of bread and cheese and some ale. Robins was 


a very sober man, and Thomas felt no scruple in ac- 
companying him thus, although one of the best things 
to be said for Thomas was, that ever since he went on 
board the Ruven he had steadily refused to touch 
spirits. Perhaps,‘as I have hinted before, there was 
less merit in this than may appear, for the very smell 





was associated with such painful memories of misery 
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that it made him shudder. Sometimes a man’s phy- 
sical nature comes in to help him to be good. For 
such a dislike may grow into a principle which will 
last after the dislike has vanished. 

They sat down in a little room with coloured prints 
of ships in full sail upon the walls, a sanded floor, in 
the once new fashion which superseded rushes, and an 
ostrich ege¢ hanging from the ceiling. The landlady 
was a iriend of Robins, and showed them this atten- 
tion. ~ On the other side of a thin partition was the 
ordinary room, where the ordinary run of customers 
sat and drank their grog. There were only two or 
three in there when our party entered. Presently, 
while Thomas and Robins were sitting at their 
supper, they heard two or three more come in.. A 
hearty recognition took place, and fresh orders were 
given. Thomas started and listened. He thought 
he heard the name Vingpe. 

Now, from Thomas’s having so suddenly broken 
off all connection with his friends, he knew nothing of 
what had been going on with regard to the property 
Mr. Boxall had left behind him. He thought, of 
course, that Mrs. Boxall would inherit it. It would 
not be fair to suppose, however, that this added to his 
regret at having lost Lucy, for he was humbled 
enough to bé past that. The man who is turned out 
of Paradise does not grieve over the loss of its 
tulips, or, if he does, how came he ever to be within 
its gates? But the very fact that the name of Boxall 
was painful to him, made the name of that vessel 
attract and startle him at once. 

‘* What’s the matter ?” said Robins. 

“ Didn’t you hear some one in the next room men- 
tion the Ningpo ?’”’ returned Thomas, 

“Yes. She was a barque in the China trade.” 

“ Lost last summer on the Cape Verdes. I knew 
the captain—at least, I didn’t know him, but I knew 
his brother and his family. They were all on board, 
and all lost.’ 

*Ah!”’ said Robins, “that’s the way of it, you 


see. People oughtn’t to go to sea but them as has 
business there. Did you say the crew was lost as 
well?” 


“So the papers said.” 

Robins rose, and went into the next room. He 
had a suspicion that he knew the voice. Almost the 
same moment a rough burst of greeting came to 
Thomas’s ears; and a few minutes after, Robins 
entered, bringing with him a sailor so rough, so 
hairy, so brown, that he looked as if he must be 
proof .against any attack of the elements—case- 
hardened against wind and water. 

“ Here’s the gentleman,” said Robins, “as knew 
your captain, Jack.” 

“ Do, sir?” said Jack, touching an imaginary sou’- 
wester. 

‘* What’ll you have ?’’ asked Tom. 

This important point settled, they had a talk to- 
gether, in which Jack opened up more freely in the 
presence of Robins than he would have felt interest 
enough to do with a stranger alone who was only a | 





would-be sailor at best—a fact which could mot be 


<a 


kept a secretfrom an eye used to read all sorts of 
signals. I will not attempt to give the story in 
Jack’s lingo. But the certainty was that he had |! 
been on board the Ningpyo when she went to pieces |} 
that he had got ashore on a spar, after sitting through || 
the night on the stern, and seeing every soul lost, ag |) 
far as he believed, but himself. He had no great || 
power of description, and did not volunteer much: 
but he returned very direct answers to all the questions | 
Thomas puttohim. Had Thomas only read some of || 
the proceedings in the Court of Probate during the 
last few months, he would have known better what 
sort of questions to put to him. Almost the only re. || 
mark Jack volunteered was— ; 

“ Poor little July! how she did stick to me to be |} 
sure! But she was as dead as a marlinspike long 
afore the starn broke up.” 

“Were you long on the island?” asked Tom. 

“No, not long,” answered the sailor,, “I always 
was one of the lucky ones. I was picked up the same 
day by a brigantine bound from Portingale to the | 
Sambusy.” 

Little did Tom think how much might be involved | 
in what Jack said. They parted, and the friends went |' 
home together. They made a good voyage, notwith- | 
standing some rough weather, to Dundee, failed in 
getting a return cargo, and went back to Newcastle || 
in ballast. From Newcastle their next voyage was || 
to London again. ] 

“Tf you would rather not go to London,” said ! 

! 








the master to Tom, “there’s a friend of mine here 
who is just ready to start for Aberdeen. I dare- || 
say if I were to speak to him he would take you on 
board.” | 

But Tom’s heart was burning to see Lucy once 
more—if only to see her and restore her ring. If, he || 
thought, he might but once humble himself to the |! 
dust before her—if he might but let her see that, | 
worthless as he was, he worshipped her, his heart || 
would be easier. He thought likewise, that what | 
| with razoring and tanning, and the change of his | 
| clothes, he was not likely to be recognized. And ! 
besides, by this time the power must be out of Mr. 1 
Stopper’s hands; at least Lucy must have come to | 

exert her influence over the affairs of the business, | 
| and she would not allow them to drive things to | 
| extremity with him, worthless as he was. He would | 

venture, come of it what might. So he told the cap- 
tain that he would much prefer to work his passage to 
London again. It was a long passage this time, and 
very rough weather. 

It was with strange feelings that Thomas saw 
once more the turrets of the Tower of London. || 
| Danger—exposure, it might be—lay before him, but || 

he thought only of Lucy, not of the shame now. It 
| was yet early morning when Captain Smith and he |! 

went on shore at Shadwell. The captain was going 
| to see an old friend in the neighbourhood, and after 
that -to Limehouse, to the Mermaid, to see his 
sister. Thomas wanted to be alone, for he had not 
yet succeeded in making up his mind what he was 
going todo. So he sent a grateful message by the || 
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a 
in, with the addition that he would look in upon 
| them in the evening. 

Left alone, without immediate end or aim, he 
wandered on, not caring whither he went, but, not- 
withstanding his heavy thoughts, with something of 
the enjoyment the sailor feels in getting on shore 
even after only a fortnight at sea. It was a bright, 
cold, frosty morning, in the month of March. With- 
out knowing his course, Thomas was wandering 
northwards; and after he had gone into a coffee- 
shop and had some breakfast, he carelessly resumed 
his course in the same direction. He found that he 
was in the Cambridge Road, but whither that led he 
had no idea. Nor did he know, so absorbed was he 
in his own thoughts, even after he came inte a region 
he knew, till, lifting up his head, he saw the gray time- 
!| worn tower, that looks so strong and is so shaky, of the 
I) oldchurch of Hackney, now solitary, its ancient nave 
and chancel and all having vanished, leaving it to 
follow at its leisure, wearied out with disgust at the 
church which has taken its place, and is probably the 
ugliest building in Christendom, except the parish- 
church of a certain little town in the north of Aber- 
deenshire. This sent a strange pang to his heart, for 
close by that family used to live whose bones were now 
whitening amongst those rocky islands of the Atlantic. 
He went into the churchyard, sat down on a grave- 
stone, and thought. Now that the fiction of his own 
worth had vanished like an image in the clouds of 
yesterday, he was able to see clearly into his past 
life and conduct ; and he could not conceal from him- 
self that his behaviour to Mary Boxall might have 
had something to do with the loss of the whole 
family. He saw more and more the mischief that 
had come of his own weakness, lack of courage, and 
principle. If he could but have defended his own 
conduct where it was blameless, or at least allowed it 
| tobe open to the daylight and the anger of those 
whom it might not please, he would thus have fur- 
nished his own steps with a strong barrier against 
sliding down that slope down which he had first 
slidden before falling headlong from the precipice at 
its foot. In self-abasement he rose from the grave- 
stone, and walked slowly past the house. Merry 
faces of children looked from upper windows, who 
knew nothing of those who had been there before 
them. Then he went away westward towards High- 
bury. He would just pass his father’s door. There 
was no fear of his father seeing him at this time of 
the day, for he would be at his office, and his mother 
could not leave her room. Ah, his mother! How 
had he behaved to her? A new torrent of self- 
reproach rushed over his soul as he walked along the 
downs towards Islington. Some day, if he could 
only do something first to distinguish himself in any 
way, he would go and beg her forgiveness. But 
what chance was there of his ever doing anything 
now? He had cut all the ground of action from 
under his own feet. Not yet did Thomas see that his 
| duty was to confess his sin, waiting for no means of 
covering its enormity. He walked on. He passed 
| the oor, casting but a cursory glance across the win- 





dows. There was noone to beseen. He went down 
the long walk with the lime-trees on one side, which 
he knew so well, and just as he reached the gates there 
were his sister Amy and Mr. Simon coming from the 
other side. They were talking and laughing merrily, 
and looking in each other’s face. He had never seen 
Mr. Simon look so pleasant before. He almost felt 
as if he could speak to him. But no sooner did Mr. 
Simon see that this sailor-looking fellow was re- 
garding them, than the clerical mask was on his face, 
and Thomas turned away with involuntary dislike. 
“Tt is clear,’ he said to himself, “that they don’t 
care much what is become of me.” He turned 
then, westward again, towards Highgate, and then 
went over to Hampstead, paused at the pines, and 
looked along the valley beneath ; then descended into 
it, and went across the heath till he came out on the 
road by Wildwood. This was nearly the way he had 
wandered on that stormy Christmas-day with Mary 
Boxall. He had this day, almést without conscious 
choice, traversed the scenes of his former folly. Had 
he not been brooding repentantly over his faults, I 
doubt if he could have done so, even unconsciously. 
He turned into the Bull and Bush, and had some 
dinner ; then, as night was falling, started for London, 
having made up his mind at last what he would do. 
At the Bull and Bush he wrote a note to Lucy, to 
the following effect. He did not dare to call her by 
her name, still less to use any term of endearment. 

“T am not worthy to speak or to write your name,” 
he said; “but my heart is dying to see you once | 
more. I have likewise to return you your mother’s | 
ring ; which, though it has comforted me often in my 
despair, I have no longer any right toretain. But I 
should just like to tell you that I am working honestly 
for my bread. Iam asailor now. I am quite clear 
of all my bad companions, and hope to remain so. 
Dare I ask you to meet me once—to-morrow night, 
say, or any night soon, for I am not safe in London? 
I will tell you all when I see you. Send me one line 
by the bearer of this to say where you will meet me. 
Do not, for the sake of your love to me once, refuse 
me this. I want to beg your forgiveness, that I may 
go away less miserable than Iam. Then I will go to 
Australia, or somewhere out of the country, and you 
will never hear of me more. God bless you.” 

He cried a good deal over this note. Then came 
the question how ke was to send it. He could, no 
doubt, find a messenger at the Mermaid, but he 
was very unwilling to make any line of communica- 
tion between that part of London and Guild Court— 
or, more properly, to connect himself, whose story 
was there known, with Lucy’s name. He would go 
to the neighbourhood of Guild Court and there look 
out for a messenger, whom he could then watch. 


CHAPTER XLV.—THOMAS IS CAPTURED. 

As soon as he had resolved upon this he set out. | 
There was plenty of time. He would walk. Tired | 
as he was beginning to be, motion was his only solace. 
He walked through Hampstead, and by Haverstock- 
hill, Tottenham-court-road, and Holborn, to the City 
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By this time the moon was up. Going by Ludgate- 
hill, he saw her shining over St. Paul’s right through 
the spire of St. Martin’s, where the little circle of 
pillars lays it open to the sky and the wind: she 
seemed to have melted the spire in two. Then he 
turned off to the left, now looking out for a mes- 
senger. In his mind he chose and rejected several, 
dallying with his own eagerness, and yielding to one 
doubt after another about each in succession. At 
last he reached the further end of Bagot-street. 
There stood Poppie with her “ murphy-buster.” Had 
it been daylight, when her dress and growth would 
have had due effect upon her appearance, probably 
Thomas would not have known her; but seeing her 
face only by the street-lamp, he just recollected that 
he had seen the girl about Guild Court. He had 
no suspicion that she would know him. But Poppie 
was as sharp as a needle: she did know him. 

“Do you know Guild Court, my girl?” he asked. 

“T believe you,” answered Poppie. 

“Would you take this letter for me, and give it to 
Miss Burton, who lives there, and wait for an answer. 
If she’s not at home, bring it back to me. I will take 
care of your potatoes, and give you a shilling when 
you come back.” 

Whether Poppie would have accepted the office if 
| she had not recognized Thomas, I do not know. She 
| might, for she had so often forsaken her machine and 
| found it all right when she returned, that I think the 

promise of the shilling would have enabled her to run 
| the risk. As it was, she scudded. While she was 
gone he sold three or four of her potatoes. He knew 
| how to deliver them; but he didn’t know the price, 





and just took what they gave him. He stood trem- 
| bling with hope. 
| Suddenly he was seized by the arm from behind, 
| and a gruff voice he thought he knew, said— 

“Here he is! Come along, Mr. Worboise. You’re 
| wanted.” 

Thomas had turned in great alarm. There were 
four men, he saw, but they were not policemen. That 
wasacomfort. Two of them were little men. None 
of them spoke but the one who seized him. He 
twisted his arm from the man’s grasp, and was just 
throwing his fist at his head, when he was pinioned 
by two arms thrown round him from behind. 

“ Don’t strike,” said the first man, “or it’ll be 
the worse for you. I'll call the fPlice. Come along, 
and I swear nothing but good will come of it—to you 
as well as to other people. I’m not the man to get 
you into trouble, I can tell you. Don’t you know 
me ?.—Kitely, the bookseller. Come along. I’ve been 
| in a fix myself before now.” 

Thomas yielded, and they led him away. 

** But there’s that child’s potatoes!” he said. 
| “'The whole affair will be stolen. Just wait till she 
| comes back.” 

* Oh! she’s all right,” said Kitely. “There she is, 

buttering a ha’p’orth. Come along.” 

They led him through streets and lanes, every 
| one of which Thomas knew better than his catechism 
; @ good deal, All at once they bustled him in at a 


| 








church-door. In the vestibule Thomas saw that 

there were but two with him—Mr. Kitely, whom he | 
now recognized, and a little man with his hair stand. | 
ing erect over his pale face, like corn on the top of a 
chalk-cliff. Him too he recognized, for Mr. Spelt! 
had done many repairs for him. The other tyo| 
had disappeared. Neither Mr. Salter nor Mr. Dolman 

cared to tempt Providence by coming further. ]t 

was Jim who had secured his arms, and saved Kitely’s 

head. Mr. Kitely made way for Thomas to enter 

first. Fearful of any commotion, he yielded still, and 

went into a pew near the door. The two men fil. 

lowed him. It is time I should account for thg | 
whole of this strange proceeding. 

Jim Salter did not fail to revisit the Mermaid on 
the day of Tom’s departure, but he was rather late, 
and Tom was gone. As to what had become of him, 
Mr. Potts thought it more prudent to profess igno. 
rance. He likewise took another procedure upon 
him, which, although well-meant, was not honest, 
Regardless of Thomas’s desire that Jim should haye 
a half-sovereign for the trouble of the preceding day, 
Mr. Potts, weighing the value of Jim’s time, and the 
obligation he was himself under to Tom, resolved 
to take Tom’s interests in his own hands, and there- 
fore very solemnly handed a half-crown and a florin, 
as what Thomas had left for him, across the counter 
to Jim. Jim took the amount in severe dudgeon, | 
The odd sixpence was especially obnoxious. It was 
grievous to his soul. 

“Four and sixpence! Four bob and one tanner,” 
said Jim, in a tone of injury, in which there certainly | § 
was no pretence—“ after a-riskin’ of my life, not to | 
mention a-wastin’ of my precious time for the un- | 
grateful young snob.—Four and sixpence!”’ 

Mr. Potts told him with equal solemnity, a righteous 
indignation looking over the top of his red nose, to | 
hold his jaw, or go out of his tavern. Whereupon 
Jim gave a final snuff, and was silent, for where there 
was so much liquor on the premises it was prudent 
not to anger the Mermaid’s master. Thereupon 
the said master, probably to ease his own conscience 
Jim-wards, handed him a glass of old Tom, which | 
Jim, not without suspicion of false play, emptied and 
deposited. From that day, although he continued 
to call occasionally at the Mermaid, he lost all 
interest in his late client, never referred to him, and 
always talked of Bessy Potts as if he himself had | 
taken her out of the water. 

The acquaintance between Dolman and him began | 
about this time to grow a little more intimate, and 
after the meeting which I have described above, 
they met pretty frequently, when Mr. Dolman com- 
municated to him such little facts as transpired 
about “them lawyers,” namely, Mr. Worboise’s 
proceedings. Amongst the rest was the suspicious 
disappearance of the son, whom Mr. Dolman knew, | 
not to speak to, but by sight, as well as his own lap- | 
stone. Mr. Salter, already suspicious of his mat, | 
requested a description of the missing youth, and | 
concluded that it was the same in whom he had beet | 
so grievously disappointed, for the odd sixpence Te- | 
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. ‘ihe 
w that "presented any conceivable amount of meanness, not 
om he | Hs say wickedness. This increased intimacy with 
stand. | | Jim did Dolman no good, and although he would 
°P of a || B not yet forsake his work during work-hours, he 
by | would occasionally permit Jim to fetch a jug of beer 
Misia | from a neighbourmg tavern, and consume it with 
~ him in his shop. On these occasions they had to use 
= } It great circumspection with regard to Dolly’s land- 
a’ ‘Jord, who sat over his head. But in the winter 
4... ‘nights, Mr. Spelt would put up the outside shutter 
sid i over his windew to keep the cold out, only occasion- 
for the | | ally opening his door to let a little air in. This 
made it possible to get the beer introduced below 
wid oe without diseovery, when Dolman snail-like closed 
or lata, || tue mouth of his shell also, in which there was 
of him, barely room for two, and stitched away while Jim 
“ rao did the chief part of the drinking and talking—in 
wf upon an undertone—for him—not so low, however, but 
honest, || § that Spelt could hear not a little that set him think- 
Jd have ing. It was pretty clear that: young Worboise was 
ne tow | afraid to show himself, and this and other points he 
ai the communicated to his friend Kitely. ‘This same 
resdived evening they were together thus when they heard a 
5 this hurried step come up and stop before the window, 
a florin, and the voice of Mr. Kitely, well known to Dolman, 
counter || fal call to the tailor overhead. 
weg OF Spelt, I say. Spelt!” 
ton | «Mr. Spelt looked out at his door. 
“Yes, Mr. Kitely. What's the matter?” 
ene I “Here’s that young devil’s limb, Worboise, been 
sertainly |] snd senta letter to Miss Burton by your Poppie, and 
», not to | he’s a-waitin’ an answer. Come along, and we'll 
the un- | take him alive.” 
“But what do you want to do with him?” asked 
righteous BE Spelt. 
nose, fe “Take him to Mr. Fuller.” 
hereupon | “But what if he won’t come?” 
are thete “We can threaten him with the police, as if we 
; prudent knew all about it. Come along. ‘There’s no time 
hereupon | jm, # be lost.” 
onscience “But what would you take him to Mr. Fuller 
m, which || for ?” 
tied and My reader may well be inclined to ask the same 
sontinued question. I will explain. Mr. Kitely was an original 
» lost all man in thinking, and a rarely practical man in fol- 
him, and | lowing it up, for he had confidence in his own con- 
aself had | Cusions. Ever since he had made the acquaintance of 
Mr. Fuller through Mattie’s illness, he had been feeling 
im began his influence more and more, and was gradually re- 
mate, and | | forming his ways in many little things that no one 
.d above, | {| knew of but himself. No one in London knew him 
man come w#anything but an henest man, but I presume there 
ranspired || few men so honest that if they were to set about 
Vorboise’s | fi) it seriously, they could not be honester still. I sus- 
suspicious | = that the most honest man of my acquaintance 
1an knew, ||@| Will be the readiest to acknowledge this ; for honesty 
own lap- ||) has wonderful offshoots from its great tap-root. Hav- 
‘his man, }fM ig this experience in himself, he had faith in the 
outh, and | moral power of Mr. Fuller. Again, since Lucy had 
» had been | f%| me to live in the house, he had grown to admire 








her yet more, and the attention and kindness she 
tntinued to show to his princess, caused an equal 























growth in his gratitude. Hence it became more and 
more monstrous in his eyes that she should be de- 
prived of her rights in such a villainous manner by 
the wickedness of “them Worboises.” For the elder 
he was afraid that he was beyond redemption; but 
if he could get a hold of the younger, and put him 
under Mr. Fuller’s pump, for that was how he repre- 
sented the possible process of cleansing to himself, 
something might come of it. He did not know that 
Thomas was entirely ignorant of his father’s relation | 
to the property of the late Richard Boxall, and that 
no man in London would have less influence with 
Worboise, senior, than Worboise, junior. He had had | 
several communications with Mr. Fuller on the sub- | 
ject, and had told him all he knew. Mr. Fuller like- | 
wise had made out that this must be the same young 
man of whom Lucy had spoken in such trouble. But 
as he had disappeared, nothing could be done—even if 
he had had the same hope of good results from the 
interview as Mr. Kitely, whose simplicity and eager- 
ness amused as well as pleased him. When Mr. | 
Kitely, therefore, received from Poppie Thomas’s 
letter to give to Lucy, who happened to be out, he 
sped at once, with his natural promptitude, to secure 
Mr. Spelt’s assistance in carrying out his conspiracy | 
against Thomas. 
As soon as the two below heard Mr. Spelt scramble 
down and depart with Mr. Kitely, they issued 
from their station; Mr. Dolman anxious to assist 
in the capture, Mr. Salter wishing to enjoy his dis- 
grace, for the odd sixpence rankled. As soon as they 
saw him within the inner door of the church they 
turned and departed. They kmew nothing about 
churches, and were unwilling to enter. They did not 
know what they might be in for, if they went in. 
Neither had they any idea for what object Thomas 
was taken there. Dolman went away with some 
vague notion about the Ecclesiastical Court; for he 
tried to read the papers sometimes. This notion he 
imparted with equal vagueness to the brain of Jim 
Salter, already muddled with the beer he had drunk. 
Dolman went back to his work, hoping to hear about 
it when Spelt came home. Jim wandered eastward to | 
convey a somewhat incorrect idea of what had hap- | 
pened to the inhabitants of the Mermaid. Having his | 
usual design on the Mermaid’s resources, his story lost 
nothing in the telling, and, in great perplexity and | 
greater uneasiness, Captain Smith and Mr. Potts | 
started to find out the truth of the matter. Jim con- | 
ducted them to the church-door, which was still open, 
and retired round the corner. | 
Meantime the captors and the culprit waited till the 
service was over. As soon as Mr. Fuller had retired | 
to the vestry and the congregation had dispersed, | 
Mr. Kitely intimated to Thomas that he must follow 
him, and led the way up the chureh. With the fear 
of the police still before his eyes, Thomas did follow, 
and the little tailor brought up the rear. Hardly 
waiting, in his impatience, to knock at the door, Mr. 
Kitely popped his head in as Mr. Fuller was standing 
in his shirt-sleeves, 
triumph— 











and said with ees 
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“ Here he is, sir! I've got him!” 

“Whom do you mean?” said Mr. Fuller, arrested 
|| by surprise with one arm in his coat and the other | 
hand searching for the other sleeve. 

“ Young Worboise. The lawyer-chap, you know, 
| sir,” he added, seeing that the name conveyed no idea. 
“Oh!” said Mr. Fuller, prolongedly. ‘‘ Show him 
| in, then.” And on went his coat. 

Thomas entered, staring in bewilderment. Nor was 

Mr. Fuller quite at his ease at first, when the hand- 
|| some brown sailor-lad stepped into the vestry. But 
|| he shook hands with him, and asked him to take a 
chair. Thomas obeyed. Seeing his conductors lin- 
| gered, Mr. Fuller then said— 
| You must leave us alone now, Mr. Kitely. How 
| do you do, Mr. Spelt?” 

They retired, and after a short consultation toge- 
|| ther in the church, agreed that they had done their 

| part and could do no more, and went home. 


CHAPTER XLVI.—THE CONFESSION. 
| As soon as the door closed behind them, Mr. 
| Fuller turned to Tom, saying, as he took a chair near 
him, “I’m very glad to see you, Mr. Worboise. I 
have long wanted to have a little talk with you.” 

“Will you tell me,” said Tom, with considerable 
|| uneasiness, notwithstanding the pacific appearance of 
| everything about him, “ why those people have made 
|| me come to you? I was afraid of making a row in 
| the street, and so I thought it better to givein. But 
I have not an idea why I am here.” 

Mr. Fuller thought there must be some further 
reason, else a young man of Thomas’s appearance 
would not have so quietly yielded to the will of two 
men like Kitely and Spelt. But he kept this conclu- 
sion to himself. 

“Tt certainly was a most unwarrantable proceed- 
| ing if they used any compulsion. But I have no 
|| intention of using any—nor should I have much 
| chance,” he added, laughing, “if it came to a tussle 
|| with a young fellow like you, Mr. Worboise.”’ 
| This answer restored Tom to his equanimity a 
|| little. 

'| Perhaps you know my father,” he said, finding 
| that Mr. Fuller was silent. In fact, Mr. Fuller was 
|| quite puzzled how to proceed. He cared little for 
|| the business part, and for the other, he must not 
|| compromise Lucy. Clearly the lawyer-business was 
| the only beginning. And this question of Tom’s 
helped him to it. 
ag I have not the pleasure of knowing your father. 
|| I wish I had. But after all, it is better I should have 
|| a chat with you first.” 

“ Most willingly,” said Tom, with courtesy. 

“Tt is a very unconventional thing I am about to 
do. But very likely you will give me such informa- 
tion as may enable me to set the minds of some of 
my friends at rest. Iam perfectly aware whata lame 
introduction this is, and I must make a foolish figure 
indeed, except you will kindly understand that some- 
times a clergyman is compelled to meddle with 





matters which he would gladly leave alone.” 


“T have too much need of forbearance myself not 
to grant it, sir—although I do not believe any will | 
be necessary in your case. Pray make me under. | 
stand you.” | 

Mr. Fuller was greatly pleased with this answer 
and proceeded to business at once. | 

“T am told by a man who is greatly interested in | 
one of the parties concerned, that a certain near rela. || 
tive of yours is in possession of a large property | 
which ought by right, if not by law, to belong to an 
old lady who is otherwise destitute. I wish to employ 
your mediation to procure a settlement upon her of 
such small portion of the property at least as will 
make her independent. I am certainly explicit 
enough now,” concluded Mr. Fuller, with a con- 
siderable feeling of relief in having discharged him. 
self, if not of his duty, yet of so creditable a begin. 
ning of it. 

‘‘T am as much in the dark as ever, sir,”’ returned 
Thomas. “I know nothing of what you refer to. If 
you mean my father, I am the last one to know 
anything of his affairs. I have not seen him or heard 
of him for months.” 

“But you cannot surely be ignorant of the case. 
It has been reported in the public prints from 
time to time. It seems that your father has come in 
for the contingent reversion—I think that is the 
phrase, I’m not sure—of all the property of the late 
Richard Boxall——” 

“ By Jove!” cried Thomas, starting to his feet in 
a rage, then sinking back on his chair in conscious 
helplessness. ‘‘ He did make his will,’ he muttered. 

“ Leaving,” Mr. Fuller went on, “the testator’s 
mother and his niece utterly unprovided for.” 

“ But she had money of her own in the business. 
I have heard her say so a thousand times.” 

“She has nothing now.” 

“My father is a villain !”’ cried Thomas, starting 
once more to his feet, and pacing up and down in the 
little vestry like a wild beast in a cage. “ And what 
am I?” he added, after a pause. “I have brought 
all this upon her.” He could say no more. He sat 
down, hid his face in his hands, and sobbed. 

Thomas was so far mistaken in this, that his 
father, after things had gone so far as they had, 
would have done as he had done, whatever had been 
Thomas's relations to the lady. But certainly, if he 
had behaved as he ought, things could not have gone 
thus far. He was a cause of all the trouble. 

Nothing could have been more to Mr. Fuller's 
mind. 

‘¢ As to Miss Burton,”’ he said, ‘I happen to know 
that she has another grief, much too great to allow 
her to think about money. A clergyman, you know, 
comes to hear of many things. She never told me 
who he was,” said Mr. Fuller, with hesitation ; “but 
she confessed to me that she was in great trouble.” 

“Qh, sir, what shall I do?” cried Thomas. “I| 
love her with all my heart, but I can. never, never 
dare to think of her more. I came up to London a 
the risk of—of—— I came up to London only to set! 
her and give her back this ring, and beg her to for 
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( 
give me, and go away for ever. And now I have | 
| not only given her pain “. { 

“Pain!” said Mr. Fuller. “If she weren't so | 
good, her heart would have broken before now.” | 

Thomas burst out sobbing again. He turned his 
face away from Mr. Fuller, and stood by the wall, 
shaken with misery. Mr. Fuller left him alone for 
a minute or two. Then going up to him, he put his 
hand on his shoulder kindly, and said— 

«My dear boy, I suspect you have got into some 
terrible scrape, or you would not have disappeared as 
they tell me. And your behaviour seems to confirm 
the suspicion. Tell me all about it, and I have very 
little doubt that I can help you out of it. But you 
must tell me everything.” 5 

«[ will, sir; I will,” Tom sobbed. 

“Mind, no half-confessions. I have no right to 
| ask you to confess but on the ground of helping you. 
But if I am to help you, J must know all. Can I 
trust you that you will be quite straightforward and 
make a clean breast of it?” 

Tom turned round, and looked Mr. Fuller calmly 
in the face. The light of hope shone in his eyes: 
| the very offer of hearing all his sin and misery gave 

him hope. To tell it, would be to get rid of some of 

the wretchedness. 
| [hate myself so, sir,’”’ he said, “that I do not feel 
it worth while to hide anything. I will speak the 
truth. When you wish to know more than I tell, ask 
| meany questions you please, andI will answer them.” 

At this moment a tap was heard at the vestry door, 
| and it opened, revealing two strange figures with 

sated interrogating faces on the top—the burly form 
| of Captain Smith, and the almost as bulky, though 
| differently arranged, form of Mr. Potts. 

“Don’t’ee be too hard on the young gentleman, 
| sir,” said Mr. Potts, in the soothing tone of one who 
would patch up a family quarrel. ‘“ He won’t do it 
again, I'll go bail. You don’t know, sir, what a 
good sorthe is. Dont’ee get him into no trouble. 
He lost his life—all but—a reskewing of my Bessie. 
He did now. True as the Bible, sir,’’ added Mr. 
| Potts, with conciliatory flattery to the clergyman’s 
| Profession, whom they both took for the father or 
| uncle of Thomas. 

“You just let me take him off again, sir,” put in 
| Captain Smith, while the face of Mr. Potts, having 

| recovered its usual complexion, looked on ap- 
provingly like a comic but benevolent moon. 

Mr. Fuller had a wise way of never interrupting 
| till he saw in what direction the sense lay. So he 

let them talk, and the seaman went on. 

“Everybody knows the sea’s the place for curing 
the likes o’ them fine fellows that carries too much 
sil ashore. They soon learns their reef-points there. 
Why, parson, sir, he’s been but three or four voyages, 

| and I'll take him for an able-bodied seaman to- 
morrow. He's a right good sort, though he may ha’ 
been a litt’e frolicsome on shore. We was all young 





once, sir.” 


“ Are these men friends of yours, Mr. Worboise ?” 
asked Mr. Fuller. 


| honourable now than you were before. 


“Indeed they are,’ answered Thomas. “I think 
I must have killed myself before now, if it hadn’t 
been for those two.” 

So saying he shook hands with Mr. Potts, and, || 
turning to the captain, said— 

“Thank you, thank you, captain, but I am quite 
safe with this gentleman. 
to-morrow.” 

“He shall sleep at my house to-night,” said Mr. | 
Fuller; “and no harm shall happen to him, I pro- | 
mise you.” 

“Thank you, sir ;” and “Good night, gentlemen,” 
said both, and went through the silent wide church 
with a kind of awe that rarely visited either of them. 

Without further preface than just the words, 
“Now, I will tell you all about it, sir,’’ Thomas 
began his story. When he had finished it, having 
answered the few questions he put to him in its 
course, Mr. Fuller was satisfied that he did know 
all about it, and that if ever there was a case in 
which he ought to give all the he'n he could, here 
was one. He did not utter a word of reproof. 
Thomas's condition of mind was such that it was not 
only unnecessary, but might have done harm. He 
had now only to be met with the same simplicity || 
which he had himself shown. The help must match 
the confession. 

“ Well, we must get you out of this scrape, some- 
how,”’ he said, heartily. 

“TJ don’t see how you can, sir.”’ 

“Tt rests with yourself chiefly. Another can only 
help. The feet that walked into the mire must turn 
and walk out of it again. I don’t mean to reproach 
you-—only to encourage you to effort.’ 

“What effort?” said Tom. “I have scarcely 
heart for anything. I have disgraced myself for 
ever. Suppose all the consequences of my—doing 
as I did”—he could not yet call the deed by its 
name—“ were to disappear, I have a blot upon me 
to all eternity, that nothing can wash out. For there 
is the fact. I almost think it is not worth while to 
do anything.” 

“You are altogether wrong about that,’’ returned 
Mr. Fuller. “Itis true that the deed is done, and 
that that cannot be obliterated. But a living soul 
may outgrow all stain and all reproach—l do not 
mean in the judgment of men merely, but in the 
judgment of God, which is always founded on the 
actual fact, and always calls things by their right 
names, and covers no man’s sin, although he for- 
gives it and takes it away. A man may abjure 
his sin so, cast it away from him so utterly, with 
pure heart and full intent, that, although he did it, 
it is his no longer. But, Thomas Worboise, if the 
stain of it were to cleave to you to all eternity, that 
would be infinitely better than that you should have 
continued capable of doing the thing. You are more 
Then you 
were capable of the crime ; now, I trust, you are not. 
It was far better that, seeing your character was such 
that you could do it, you should thus be humbled by 
disgracing yourself, than that you should have gone 
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on holding up a proud head in the world, with such a 
deceitful hollow of weakness in your heart. It is 
the kindest thing God can do for his children, some- 
times, to let them fall in the mire. You would not 
hold by your Father’s hand; you struggled to pull it 
away; he let it go, and there youlay. Now that you 
stretch forth the hand to him again, he will take you, 
and clean, not your garments only, but your heart, 
and soul, and consciousness. Pray to your Father, 
my boy. He will change your humiliation into 
humility, your shame into purity.” 

“‘Oh, if he were called anything else than Father ! 
I am afraid I hate my father.” 

“T don’t wonder. But that is your own fault, 
too.” 

“ How is that, sir? Surely you are making even 
me out worse than I am.”’ 

“No. You are afraid of him. As soon as you 
have ceased to be afraid of him, you will no longer 
be in danger of hating him.” 

“T can’t help being afraid of him.” 

“You must break the bonds of that slavery. No 
slave can be God’s servant. His servants are all free 
men. But we will come to that presently. You must 
not try to call God your Father, till father means 
something very different to you from what it seems to 
mean now. Think of the grandest human being you 
can imagine—the tenderest, the most gracious, whose 
severity is boundless, but hurts himself most—all 
against evil, all for the evil-doer. God is all that, 
and infinitely more. You need not call him by any 
name till the name bursts from your heart. God our 
Saviour means all the names in the world, and in- 
finitely more! One thing I can assure you of, that 
even I, if you will but do your duty in regard to this 
thing, will not only love—yes, I will say that word 
—will not only love, but honour you far more than if 
I had known you only as a resvectable youth. It is 
harder to turn back than to keep at home. I doubt 
if there could be such joy in heaven over the repent- 
ing sinner if he was never to be free of his disgrace. 
But I like you the better for having the feeling of 
eternal disgifice now.” 

“T will think God is like you, sir. Tell me what 
I am to do.” 

“Tam going to set you the hardest of tasks, one 
after the other. They will be like the pinch of 
death. But they must be done. And after that— 
peace. Who is at the head of the late Mr. Boxall’s 
business now ?” 

“T suppose Mr. Stopper. He was head-clerk.”’ 

“You must go to him and take him the money 
you stole.” 

Thomas turned ashy pale. 

“T haven’t got it, sir.” 

“How much was it, did you say ?” 

“ Eleven pounds—nearly twelve.” 

“J will find youthe money. I will lend it to you.” 

“Thank you, thank you, sir. I will not spenda 
penny I can help till I repay you. But——” 

“Yes, now come the buts,” said Mr. Fuller, with 


“‘ Stopper is a hard man, and never liked me. He | 
will give me up to the law.” 
“TI can’t help it. It must be done. But I do not | i 
believe he will do that. I will help you so far as to || 
promise you to do all that lies in my power in every || | 
way to prevent it. And there is your father: his 
word will be law with him now.” 
“So much the worse, sir. He is ten times as hard | 
as Stopper.” | 
* He will not be willing to disgrace his own family, | 
though.” 
‘*T know what he will do. He will make it a con. | 
dition that I shall give up Lucy. But I will go to| 
prison before I will do that. Not that it will make 
any difference in the end, for Lucy won’t have g || 
word to say to me now. She bore all that woman || 
could bear. But she shall give me up—she has given | 
me up, of course ; but I will never give her up that 
way.” 


“'That’s right, my boy. 





Well, what do you say | 
to it? 2] ” 

Tom was struggling with himself. With a sudden | 
resolve, the source of which he could not tell, he || 
said, “I will, sir.’ With a new light in his face he 
added, “ What next ?” 

“Then you must go to your father.” 

“That is far worse. I am afraid I can’t.” 

“You must—if you should not find a word to say | 
when you go—if you should fall in a faint on the || 
floor when you try.” 

“TJ will, sir. Am I to tell him everything?” | 

“Tam not prepared to say that. If he had been | 
a true father to you, I should have said ‘Of 





course. But there is no denying the fact that | 
such he has not been—or rather, that such he é 
not. The point lies there. I think that alters 
the affair. It is one thing to confess to God and 
another to the devil. Excuse me, I only put the | 
extremes.” 

“What ought I to tell him then ?” 

“T think you will know that best when you see 
him. We cannot tell how much he knows.” 

“Yes,” said Thomas, thoughtfully; “I will tell 
him that I am sorry I went away as I did, and ask 
him to forgive me. Will that do?” 

“I must leave all that to your own conscience, 
heart, and honesty. Of course, if he receives you 
at all, you must try what ity can do for Mrs. 
Boxall.” 

“ Alas! I know too well im useless that will be. 
It will only enrage him the more at them. He may 
offer to put it all. right, though, if I promise to give 
Lucy up. Must I do that, sir?” 

Knowing more about Lucy’s feelings than Thomas, 
Mr. Fuller answered at once—though if he had hesi- 
tated, he might have discovered ground for hesi- 
tating — | 

«On no account whatever.” 

“And what must I do next?” he asked, more | 
cheerfully. 





a smile of kindness. ‘“ What is the first dut ?” 


| 
| 
“ There’s your mother.” 
“ Ah! you needn’t remind me of her.” | 
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“Then you must not forget Miss Burton. You 
have some apology to make to her too, I sup- 

se.” 
ee had just sent her a note, asking her to meet 
me once more, and was waiting for her answer, whez 
the bookseller laid hold of me. I was so afraid of 
making a row, lest the police should come, that I 
gave in to him. I owe him more than ever I can 
re pay.” 

“You will when you have done all you have 
undertaken.” 

“But how am I to see Lucy now? She will not 
know where I am. But perhaps she will not want 
to see me.” 

Here Tom looked very miserable again. Anxious 
to give him courage, Mr. Fuller said— 

“Come home with me now. In the morning, 
after you have seen Mr. Stopper, and your father 
and mother, come back to my house. I am sure she 
will see you.” 

With more thanks in his heart than on his tongue, 
Tom followed Mr. Fuller from the church. When 
they stepped into the street, they found the bookseller, 
the seaman, and the publican, talking together on 
the pavement. 

“Tt’s all right,” said Mr. Fuller, as he passed them. 
“Good night.”” Then, turning again to Mr. Kitely, 
he added in a low voice, “ He knows nothing of his 
father’s behaviour, Kitely. You'll be glad to hear 
that.” 

“T ought to be glad to hear it for his own sake, 
I suppose,” returned the bookseller. “ But I don’t 
know as I am for all that.” 

“Have patience ; have patience,’’ said the parson, 
and walked on, taking Thomas by the arm. 

For the rest of the evening Mr. Fuller avoided 
much talk with the penitent, and sent him to bed 
early. 





CHAPTER XLVII.—-THOMAS AND MR. STOPPER. 


Tuomas did not sleep much that night, and was 
up betimes in the morning. Mr. Fuller had risen 
before him, however, and when Thomas went down- 
stairs, after an invigorating cold bath, which his 
host had taken special care should be provided for 
him, along with clean linen, he found him in his study 
reading. He received him very heartily, looking 
him, with some anxiety, in the face, as if to see 
whether he could read action there. Apparently 
he was encouraged, for his own face brightened up, 
and they were soon talking together earnestly. But 
knowing Mr. Stopper’s habit of being first at the 
counting-house, Thomas was anxious about the time, 
and Mr. Fuller hastened breakfast. That and prayers 
over, he put twelve pounds into Thomas’s hand, 
which he had been out that morning already to 
borrow from a friend. Then, with a quaking heart, 
| but determined will, Thomas set out and walked 
straight to Bagot Street. Finding no one there but 
the man sweeping out the place, he went a little 
farther, and there was the bookseller arranging his 





with doubtful eyes, vouchsafing him a “ good morn- 
ing” of the gruffest. 

“Mr. Kitely,” said Thomas, “I am more obliged | 
to you than I can tell, for what you did last night.” 
“Perhaps you ought to be; but it wasn’t for your 
sake, Mr. Worboise, that I did it.” 

“T am quite aware of that. Still, if you will allow 
me to say so, I am as much obliged to you as if it 
had been.” 

Mr. Kitely grumbled something, for he was not 
prepared to be friendly. 

“Will you let me wait in your shop till Mr. 
Stopper comes ?” 

“There he is.” 

Thomas’s heart beat fast; but he delayed only to 
give Mr. Stopper time to enter the more retired part 
of the counting-house. Then he hurried to the door 
and went in. 

Mr. Stopper was standing with his back to the 
glass partition, and took the entrance for that of one 
of his clerks. Thomas tapped at the glass door, but 
not till he had opened it and said “ Mr. Stopper” 
did he take any notice. He started then, and turned; 
but, having regarded him for a moment, gave a 
rather constrained smile, and, to his surprise, held 
out his hand. 

“Tt is very good of you to speak to me at all, 
Mr. Stopper,” said Thomas, touched with gratitude 
already. -“I don’t deserve it.” 

“Well, I must say you behaved rather strangely, 
to say the least of it. It might have been a serious 
thing for you, Mr. Thomas, if I hadn’t been more 
friendly than you would have given me credit for. 
Look here.” 

And he showed him the sum of eleven pounds 
thirteen shillings and eightpence halfpenny put down 
to Mr. Stopper’s debit in the petty cash book. 

“You understand that, I presume, Mr. Thomas. 
You ran the risk of transportation there.” 

“T know I did, Mr. Stopper. But just listen to 
me for a moment, and you will be able to forgive ma, 
I think. I had been drinking, ang gambling, and 
losing all night; and I believe L “péally drunk 
when I did that. Not that I @ ‘know I was 
doing wrong. I can’t say that. And T - it doesn’t 
clear me at all; but I want to tell you*the truth 
of it. I’ve been wretched ever since, and*daren’t 
show myself. I have been bitterly punished. I 
haven’t touched cards or dice since. Here's the 
money,” he concluded, offering the notes and 
gold. 

Mr. Stopper did not heed the action at first. He 
was regarding Thomas rather curiously. Thomas 
perceived it. 

“Yes,” Thomas said, “I am a sailor. 
honest way of living, and I like it.” 

“ But you'll come back now, won’t you?” 

“That depends,” answered Thomas. “ Would you 
take me, now, Mr. Stopper ?” he added, with a feeble 
experimental smile. ‘But there’s the money. Do 
take it out of my hands.” 
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|| you been to Highbury ? 
|| to let him know.” 

| Thank you heartily. I’m just going there. Do 
|| take the horrid money, and let me feel as if I weren't | 
} a thief after all.” 

“ As for the money, eleven pound, odd,” 


Of course, I took care not 


said Mr. 


Stopper, without looking at it, “that’s neither here | 


nor there. It was a burglary, there can be no doubt, 
under the circumstances. But I owe you a quarter’s 
salary, though I should not be bound to pay it, see- 
ing you left as you did. Still, I want to be friendly, 
and you worked very fairly for it. Iwill hand you 
over the difference.” 

‘- No, never mind that. I don’t care about the 
money. It wasall that damned play,” said Thomas. 

** Don’t swear, Mr. Thomas,” returned Stopper, tak- 
ing out the cheque-book, and proceeding to write a 
cheque for thirteen pounds six shillings and four- 
pence. 

“Tf you had suffered as much from it as I have, 
Mr. Stopper, you would see no harm in damning it.” 

Mr. Stopper made no reply, but handed him the 
cheque, with the words— 

“Now we're clear, Mr. Thomas. 
again. It won't pass twice. 
time.” 

“Do it again!” cried Thomas, seizing Mr. Stop- 
per’s hand; “‘I would sooner cut my own throat. 
Thank you, thank you a thousand times, Mr. Stop- 
per,” he added, his heart brimful at this beginning of 
his day of horror. 

Mr. Stopper very coolly withdrew his hand, turned 


But don’t do it 
I’ve saved you this 


round on his stool, replaced his cheque-book in the | 


drawer, and proceeded to arrange his writing ma- 
terials, as if nobody were there but himself. He knew 
well enough that it was not for Thomas’s sake that 
he had done it ; but he had no particular objection to 
take the credit of it. There was something rudely im- 
posing in the way in which he behaved to Thomas, 
and Thomas felt it, and did not resent it; for he had 
no right to be indignant: he was glad of any terms 
he could make. Let us hope that Mr. Stopper had a 
glimmering of how it might feel to have been kind, 
and that he was a little more ready in consequence 
to do a friendly deed in time to come, even when he 
could reap no benefit from it. Though Mr. Stopper’s 
assumption of faithful friendship could only do him 
harm, yet perhaps Thomas’s ready acknowledgment 
of it might do him good ; for not unfrequently to be- 
have to a man as good rouses his conscience and 
makes him wish that he were as good as he is taken 
for. It givcs him almost a taste of what goodness is 


like—certainly a very faint and far-off taste—yet a | 


| something. 
| Thomas left the counting-house a free man. He 
bounded back to Mr. Fuller, returned the money, 
showed him the cheque, and told him all. 
“There’s a beginning for you, my boy!” said Mr. 
| Fuller, as delighted almost as Thomas himself. “ Now 
for the next.” 
| There came the rub. Thomas’s countenance fell. 
He was afraid, and Mr. Fuller saw it, 


“You daren’t go near Lucy till you have Soin to 
your father. It would be to insult her, Thomas.” 

Tom caught up his cap from the table and left the | 
house, once more resolved. It would be useless to go 
| to Highbury at this hour: he would find his father 
at his office in the City. And he had not far to go to 
find him—unfortunately, thought Tom. 


| 
| 


CHAPTER XLVIII.—THOMAS AND HIS FATHER. 

Wuewn he was shown into his father’s room he was 
writing a letter. Looking up and seeing Tom he gare 
a grin—that is, a laugh without the smile in it— 
handed him a few of his fingers, pointed to a chair, 
and went on with his letter. This reception irritated 
Tom, and perhaps so far did him good that it took of 
the edge of his sheepishness—or rather, I should have 
said, put an edge upon it. Before his father he did 
not feel that he appeared exactly as a culprit. He 
had told him either to give up Lucy, or not to show 
his face at home again. 
be—though hope had revived greatly since his inter- 
view with Mr. Stopper; but, in any case, even if she 
refused to see him, he would not give her up. So he 
sat, more composed than he had expected to be, wait- 
ing for what should follow. In a few minutes his 
father looked up again, as he methodically folded his 


garb, said— 


“Tt means that I’m dressed like my work,” an- 
the ice was broken. 
“ What's your work then, 
“T’m a sailor.” 
“ You a sailor! 
ha!” 


9» 


pray? 


me out,” said Tom. 

“TI turned you out! 
Why the devil did you come back, then? 
don’t you stick to your new trade ?”’ 

**You told me either to give up Lucy Burton, or 


Burton.” 
nobody I want less.”’ 


This was far from true. 
about his son. 





blasting wrath. 
** T come here,” 


you are driving your legal rights—which I have only 
just learned—against Mrs. Boxall.” 














= 
a 


He had lost Lucy, it might || 


letter, and casting a sneering glance at his son's | 
“ What’s the meaning of this masquerading, Tom?” | 


swered Tom, surprised at his own coolness, now that 


A horse-marine, I suppose! Ha, | 
“T’ve made five coasting voyages since you turned | 


| 
You turned yourself out. || 
Why || 


take lodgings in Wapping. I won’t give up Lucy | 


“ Take her to hell, if you like. What do you come || 
back here for, with your cursed impudence? There's | 


He had been very uneasy 
Yet now that he saw him—a prey to | 
the vile demon that ever stirred up his avarice, till | 
the disease, which was as the rust spoken of by the | 
| prophet St. James, was eating his flesh as it were fire | 
-—his tyrannical disposition, maddened by the resist- | 
ance of his son, and the consequent frustration of his | 
money-making plans, broke out in this fierce, cold, 


said Thomas—and he said it merely || 
to discharge himself of a duty, for he had not the | 
thinnest shadow of a hope that it would be of service— 

“T come here to protest against the extreme to which |} 


| 
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«And her daughter. But Iam not aware that I 
am driving my rights, as you emphasize the word,” 
said Mr. Worboise, relapsing into his former manner, 
so cold that it stung ; “for I believe I have driven 

‘them already almost as far as my knowledge of 
affairs allows me to consider prudent. I have turned 





| those people out of the house.” 
|| You have!” cried Thomas, starting to his feet. | 
|| «Father ! father! you are worse than even I thought 


you. Itiscruel. It is wicked.” 
" «Don’t discompose yourself about it. It is all your 


|| own fault, my son.” 


“I am no son of yours. From this moment I 
renounce you, and call you father no more,” cried 
Thomas, in mingled wrath and horror and consterna- 


tion at the atrocity of his father’s conduct. 


“By what name, then, will you be pleased to be 
known in future, that I may say when I hear it that 
you are none of mine ?”’ 

“Qh, the devil!’’ burst out Tom, beside himsclf 
with his father’s behaviour and treatment. 

“Very well. Then I beg again to inform you, 
Mr. Devil, that it is your own fault. Give up that 

girl, and I will provide for the lovely syren and her 
harridan of a grannam for life; and take you home 
to wealth and a career which you shall choose for 
yourself.” 

“No, father. I will not.’ 

“Then take yourself off, and be ——” It is need- 
less to print the close of the sentence. 

Thomas rose and left the room. As he went down 
the stairs, his father shouted after him, in a tone of 

|| fary— 

“You're not to go near your mother, mind.” 

“I’m going straight to her,’ answered Tom, as 
|| quietly as he could. 

“Tf you do, I’ll murder her.” 

Tom came up the stair again to the door next his 

father’s where the clerks sat. He opened this, and 
| said aloud— 
| “Gentlemen, you hear what my father has just 
| said. There may be occasion to refer to it again.” 

Then returning to his father’s door, he said in a low 
|| tone which only he could hear, “My mother may 
|| die any moment, as you very well know, sir. It 
| may be awkward after what has just passed.” 

Having said this, he left his father a little abashed. 
|| As his wrath ebbed, he began to admire his son’s 
| presence of mind, and even to take some credit for 

it: “A chip of the old block!’’ he muttered to him- 
|| self. “Who would have thought there was so much 
] in the rascal? Seafaring must agree with the young 
HI beggar ! ” 

Thomas hailed the first hansom, jumped in, and 

| drove straight to Highbury. Was it strange that 
| notwithstanding the dreadful interview he had just 
| had—notwithstanding, too, that he feared he had 
| not behaved properly to his father, for his con- 
| Science had already begun to speak about compa- 
| ratively little things having been at last hearkened 
| to in regard to great things—that notwithstanding 
| this, he should feel such a gladness in his being as 
| 





he had never known before? The second and more 
awful load of duty was now lifted from his mind. 
True, if he had loved his father much, as it was 
simply impossible that he should, that load would 
have been replaced by another—misery about his 
father’s wretched condition and the loss of his love. 
But although something of this would come later, 
the thought of it did not intrude now to destroy any 


of the enjoyment of the glad reaction from months— || 
he would have said years—yea, a whole past life of || 


misery—for the whole of his past life had been such 


a poor thing, that it seemed now as if the misery of || 


the last few months had been only the misery of all 
his life coming to a head. And this indeed was truer 
than his judgment would yct have allowed: it was 
absolute fact, although he attributed it to an over- 
wrought fancy. 


CHAPTER XLIX.—THOMAS AND HIS MOTHER. 


When the maid opened the door to him she stared 
like an idiot ; yet she was in truth a woman of sense; 


she ran after him, saying— 
‘*Mr. Thomas! Mr. Thomas! 
to mis’ess all of a sudden. 
do.” 
Thomas paused at once. 
“Run up and tell her then. 


you mustn’t go up 


Make haste.” 


ing outside his mother’s door. He had to wait a 
little while, for the maid was imparting the news with 
circumspection. He heard the low tone of his 


to Thomas, and then the maid came to the door, 
asked him to goin. He obeyed. 

His mother lay in bed, propped up as she used to 
be on the sofa. 
She stretched out her arms to him, kissed him, and | 
held his head to her bosom. He had never before 
had such an embrace from her. 

“My boy! my boy!” 
God, I have you again. 
won't you ?” 

She went on weeping and murmuring words of | 
endearment and gratitude for some time. 
released him, holding one of his hands only. 

“There’s a chair there. 
about it. I am afraid your poor father has been 
hard upon you.” 

“We won't talk about my father,” said Thomas. 
“*T have faults enough of my own to confess, mother. 
But I won’t tell you all about them now. I have 
been very wicked—gambling and worse; but I will 
never do so any more. I am ashamed and sorry ; 
and I think God will forgive me. 
me, mother ?” 

“With all my heart, my boy. And you os 
God forgives every one that believes in Jesus. 
hope you have given your heart to him, at “tg 


she cried, weeping. “ Thank | 





Then F shall die happy.’ 











for before Thomas had reached the foot of the stairs 


You'll kill her if you || 


She sped up the stairs, and Thomas followed, wait- || 





mother's voice, but could not hear what shesaid. At | 
last came a little cry, and then he could hear her sob. | 
A minute or two more passed, which seemed endless | 
and | 


She looked much worse than before. | 


| 


You’ll tell me all about it, | 


Then she | 
| 


Sit down and tell me 


Will you forgive | 
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“T don’t know, mother, whether I have or not; 
but I want to do what’s right.” 

“That won’t save you, my poor child. You'll 
have a talk with Mr. Simon aboutit, won’tyou? I’m 
not able to argue anything now.” 

It would have been easiest for Thomas to say 
nothing, and leave his mother to hope, at least; but 
he had begun to be honest, therefore he would not 
deceive her. But in his new anxiety to be honest, 
he was in great danger of speaking roughly, if not 
rudely. Those who find it difficult to oppose are 
in more danger than others of falling into that error 
when they make oppusition a point of conscience. 
The unpleasantness of the duty irritates them. 

“Mother, I will listen to anything you choose to 
say; but I won’t see that—” fool he was going to 
say, but he changed the epithet—“I won’t talk 
| about such things to a man for whom I have no 
respect.” 

Mrs. Worboise gave a sigh; but, perhaps partly 
because her own respect for Mr. Simon had been a 
little shaken of late, she said nothing more. Thomas 
resumed. 

“Tf I hadn’t been taken by the hand by a very 
different man from him, mother, I shouldn’t have 
been here to-day. Thank God! Mr. Fuller is some- 
thing like a clergyman !” 

“Who is he, Thomas ? 
the name.” 

“ He is the clergyman of St. Amos’s in the City.” 

“Ah! I thought so. A ritualist, I am afraid, 
Thomas. They lay their snares for young people.” 

“Nonsense, mother!” said Thomas irreverently. 
“T don’t know what you mean. Mr. Fuller, I think, 
would not feel flattered to be told that he belonged to 
any party whatever but that of Jesus Christ himself. 
But I should say, if he belonged to any, it would be 

the Broad Church.” 
| “TJ don’t know which is worse. The one believes 
all the lying idolatry of the Papists; the other be- 
lieves nothing at all. I’m sadly afraid, Thomas, 
you've been reading Bishop Colenso.”’ 

Mrs. Worboise believed, of course, in no distinc- 
tions but those she saw; and if she had heard the 
|| best men of the Broad Church party repudiate Bishop 
|| Colenso, she would only have set it down to Jesuitism. 
A sailor hasn’t much time for reading, mother.” 

“A sailor, Thomas! Whatdo youmean? Where 
have you been all this time?” she asked, examining 
| his appearance anxiously. 

« At sea, mother.” 

“My boy! my boy! that is a godless calling. 
How ever ps 

Thomas interrupted her. 

“They that go down to the sea in ships, were 
| supposed once to see the wonders of the Lord, 
mother.” 

“Yes. But when will you be reasonable ? 
was in David’s time.” 

“The sea is much the same, and man’s heart is 
| much the same. Anyhow, I’m a sailor, and a sailor 
| I must be. I have nothing else to do.” 


I think I have heard 


That 





“Mr. Boxall’s business is all your father’s now, I i 
hear; though I’m sure I cannot understand it, || | 
Whatever you’ve done, you can go back to the 
counting-house, you know.” 

“I can’t, mother. My father and I have p ate | 
for ever.” 

“Tom!” 

**Tt’s true, mother.”’ 

“Why is that? What have you been doing ?” 

“ Refusing to give up Lucy Burton.” 

“Oh, Tom, Tom! Why do you set yourself against | 
your futher ?”’ 

“Well, mother, I don’t want to be impertinent, | 
but it seems to me it’s no more than you have been | \ 
doing all your life.’’ I 

**For conscience’ sake, Tom. But in matters in || 
different we ought to yield, you know.” | 

“Ts it an indifferent matter to keep one’s engage- | | 
ments, mother? ‘To be true to one’s word ?” | 

“ But you had no right to make them,” | 

“They are made, anyhow, and I must bear the || 
consequences of keeping them.” | 

Mrs. Worboise, poor woman, was nearly worn out. 
Tom saw it, and rose to go. | 

“Am I never to see you again, Tom ?”’ she asked, || 
despairingly. 

“Every time I come to London—so long as my 
father doesn’t make you shut the door against me 
mother.” 

“That shall never be, my boy. And you really 
are going on that sea again?” 

“Yes, mother. It’s an honest calling. And 
believe me, mother, it’s often easier to pray to God 
on shipboard than it is sitting at a desk.” 

“ Well, well, my boy!” said his mother, with a 
great sigh of weariness. “If I only knew that you 
were possessed of saving faith, I could bear even to 
hear that you had been drowned. It may happen 
any day, you know, Thomas.” 

“Not till God please. I shan’t be drowned inf 
that.” 

**God has given no pledge to protect any but those | 
that put faith in the merits of his Son.” 

“ Mother, mother, I can’t tell a bit what you mean.” 

“The way of salvation is so plain that he that | 
runneth may read.” 1 

“So you say, mother; but I don’t see it so. Now| 
Pll tell you what: I want to be good.” 

‘¢ My dear boy!” 














| 

| 

“ And I pray, and will pray to God to teach sol | 
whatever he wants me to learn. So if your w ay is || 


the right one, God will teach me that. Will tat | 
satisfy you, mother?” 

“My dear, it is of no use mincing matters. aca | 
has told us plainly in his holy word that he that 
puts his trust in the merits of Christ shall be saved; 
and he that does not shall be sent to the place of | 
misery for ever and ever.’ | 

The good woman believed that she was giving 8 || 
true representation of the words of Scripture when | | 
she said so, and that they were an end of all contro | 
versy- 
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“But, mother, what if a man can’t believe ?”” 
“Then he must take the consequences. There’s 
no provision made for that in the word.” 
“ But if he wants to believe, mother ?” said Tom, 
| in a small agony at his mother’s hardness. 
| «There’s no man that can’t believe, if he’s only 


right.” 
| « Well, mother, I’m glad Mr. Simon is not at the 
head of the universe, for then it would be a paltry 
| affair. But it ill becomes me to make remarks upon 
anybody. 


| such teaching as Mr. Fuller’s instead of his, I should 
| never have fallen as I have done.” 
Thomas said this with some bitterness as he rose to 
take his leave. He had no zight to say so. Men as 
good as he, with teaching as good as Mr. Fuller’s, 
have yet fallen. He forgot that he had had the 
schooling of sin and misery to prepare the soil of his 
heart before Mr. Fuller’s words were sown in it. 
Even Mr. Simon could have done a little for him in 
that condition, if he had only been capable of show- 
ing him a little pure human sympathy. 

His mother gave him another tearful embrace. 
Thomas's heart was miserable at leaving her thus 
fearful, almost hopeless about him. How terrible it 
would be for her in the windy nights, when she 
could not sleep, to think that if he went to the 
bottom, it must be to go deeper still! He searched 
his mind eagerly for something that might comfort 
her. It flashed upon him at last. 

“ Mother, dear,” he said, ‘‘ Jesus said, ‘Come unto 
me, all ye that are weary and heavy-laden, and I will 
give you rest.’ I will go to him. I will promise 
you that if you like. That is all I can cay, and I 
think that ought to be enough. If he gives me rest, 
shall I not be safe? And whoever says that he will 
not if I go to hin——” 

“In the appointed way, my dear.” 

“He says nothing more than go to him. I say I 
will go to him, the only way that a man can, when 
he is in heaven and I am on the earth. And if Mr. 
Simon or anybody says that he will not give me 
rest, he isa liar. If that doesn’t satisfy you, mother, 
I don’t believe you have any faith in him your- 
self,” 

With this outburst, Thomas again kissed his 
mother, and then left the room. Nor did his last words 
displease her. I do not by any means set him up as 
& pattern of filial respect even towards his mother ; 
nor can I approve altogether of the form his con- 
fession of faith took, for there was in it a mixture of 
that graceless material—the wrath of man; but it 
was good notwithstanding; and such a blunt utter- 
ance was far more calculated to carry some hope into 
his mother’s mind than any amount of arguing upon 
the points of difference between them. 

As he reached the landing, his sister Amy came 
rushing up the stair from the dining-room, with her 
hair in disorder, and a blushing face. 











willing. I used to think otherwise. But Mr. Simon | 


Mr. Simon hasn't disgraced himself like | 
me, after all, though I’m pretty sure if I had had | 





“Why, Tom !”’ she said, starting back. 

Tom took her in his arms. 

“How handsome you have grown, Tom!” said 
Amy ; and breaking from him ran up to her mother’s 
room. 


Passing the dining-room door, Tom saw Mr. | 
| Simon looking into the fire. 


thinks so, and he has brought me to see that he is | just made Amy an offer of marriage. 


The fact was he had 
Tom let him 
stand and hurried back on foot to his friend, his heart 
full, and his thoughts in confusion. 

He found him in his study, where he had made a 
point of staying all day that Tom might find him at 
any moment when he might want him. He rose 
eagerly to meet him. 

“* Now see I by thine eyes that this is done,’”’ he 
said, quoting King Arthur. 

They sat down, and Tom told him all. 

“IT wish you had managed a little better with your 
father,’’ he said. 

“‘T wish I had, sir. But it is done, and there is no 
help for it now.” 

“No; Isuppose not—at present, at least.” 

“ As far as Lucy is concerned, it would have made 
no difference, if you had been in my place—I am con- 
fident of that.” 

“‘T daresay you are right. But you have earned 
your dinner anyhow; and here comes my house- 
keeper to say it is ready. Come along.” 

Thomas’s face fell. 

“T thought I should have gone to see Lucy now, 
sir.” ° 

“T believe she will not be at home.” 

“She was always home from Mrs. Morgenstern’s 
before now.” 

“Yes. But she has to work much harder now. 
You see her grandmother is dependent on her 
now.” 

“ And where are they? My father told me him- 
self he had turned them out of the house in Guild 
Court.” 





“Yes. But they are no further off for that: they 
have lodgings at Mr. Kitely’s. I think you had 
better go and see your friends the sailor and publican | 
after dinner, and by the time you come back, I shall 
have arranged for your seeing her. You would 
hardly like to take your chance, and find her with 
her grandmother and Mattie.” 

‘Who is Mattie? Oh! I know—that dreadful 
little imp of Kitely’s.”’ 

“TI daresay she can make herself unpleasant 
enough,” said Mr. Fuller, laughing ; “but she is a 
most remarkable and very interesting child. I could 
hardly have believed in such a child if I had not 
known her. She was in great danger, I allow, of 
turning out a little prig, if that word can be used of 
the feminine gender, but your friend Lucy has saved 
her from that.” 

“God bless her,” said Thomas fervently. “She 
has saved me too, even if she refuses to have any- 
thing more to do with me. How shall I tell her 
everything! Since I have had it over with my father 
and Stopper, I feel as if I were whitewashed, and to 
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| have to tell her what a sepulchre I am is dreadful— 
| and she so white outside and in!” 

| Yes, it’s hard to do, my boy, but it must be 
| done.” 

“T would do it—I would insist upon it, even if 
she begged me not, Mr. Fuller. If she were to say 
that she would love me all the same, and I needn’t 
say a word about the past, for it was all over now, 
I would yet beg her to endure the ugly story for my 
sake, that I might hear my final absolution from her 
lips.” 

“That's right,” said Mr. Fuller. 

They were now seated at dinner, and nothing more 
of importance to our history was said until that was 
over. Then they returned to the study, and, as soon 
he had closed the door, Mr. Fuller said— 

“But now, Worboise, it is time that I should talk 
to you a little more about yourself. There is only 
one that can absolve you in the grand sense of the 
word. If God himself were to say to you, ‘ Let by- 
gones be by-gones, nothing more shall be said about 
them ’—if he only said that, it would be a poor thing 

| to meet our human need. But he is infinitely kinder 
| than that. He says, ‘I, even I am he that taketh 
away thine iniquities.’ He alone can make us clean 
| —put our hearts so right that nothing of this kind 
will happen again—make us simple God-loving, 
man-loving creatures, as much afraid of harbouring 
an unjust thought of our neighbours as of stealing 
that which is his; as much afraid of pride and self- 
confidence as of saying with the fool, ‘There is no 
God;’ as far from distrusting God for the morrow, 
as from committing suicide. We cannot serve God 
and Mammon. Hence the constant struggle and dis- 
comfort in the minds of even good men. . They 
would, without knowing what they are doing, com- 
bine a little Mammon-worship with the service of the 
God they love. But that cannot be. The Spirit of 
God will ever and always be at strife with Mammon, 
and in proportion as that spirit is victorious, is peace 
| growing inthe man. You must give yourself up to 
the obedience of his Son entirely and utterly, leaving 
| your salvation to him, troubling yourself nothing 
| about that, but ever seeking to see things as he sees 
them, and to do things as he would have them done. 
| And for this purpose you must study your New 
| Testament in particular, that you may see the glory 
| of God in the face of Christ Jesus; that receiving 
| him as your master, your teacher, your saviour, you 
| may open your heart to the entrance of his spirit, 
the mind that was in him, that so he may save you. 
Every word of his, if you will but try to obey it, you 
will find precious beyond words to say. And he has 
promised without reserve the Holy Spirit of God to 
them that ask it. The only salvation is in being 
| filed with the Spirit of God, the mind of Christ.” 

**T believe you, sir, though I cannot quite see into 

, all you say. All I can say is, that I want to be good 
| henceforth. Pray for me, sir, if you think there is 
| any good in one man praying for another.” 

“T do, indeed—just in proportion to the love that 

| is in it. 4 cannot exactly tell how this should be ; 








but if we helieve that the figure St. Paul uses about 
our all being members of one body has any true 
deep meaning in it, we shall have just a glimmering || 
of how it can be so. Come, then, we will kneel 
together, and I will pray with you.” 

Thomas felt more solemn by far than he had ever 
felt in his life when he rose from that prayer. 
““Now,” said Mr. Fuller, “ go and see your friends, 
—When you think of it, my boy,” he added, after g || 
pause during which he held Tom’s hand in a warm || 
grasp, ‘‘ you will see how God has been looking after 
you, giving you friend after friend of such different || 
sorts to make up for the want of a father, and so 
driving you home at last, home to himself. He had |! 
to drive you; but he will lead you now.—You will || 
be home by half-past six or seven ?” | 

Thomas assented. He could not speak. He could || 
only return the grasp of Mr. Fuller’s hand. Then he 
took his cap and went. 

It is needless to give any detailed account of || 
Thomas’s meeting with the Pottses. He did not see || 
the captain, who had gone down to his brig. Mrs. | 
Potts (and Bessie too, after a fashion) welcomed him 
heartily ; but Mr. Potts was a little aggrieved that he | 
would drink nothing but a glass of bitter ale. He | 
had the watch safe, and brought it out gladly when 
Thomas produced his cheque. 

Jim Salter dropped in at the last moment. He had 
heard the night before that Thomas was restored to | 
society and was expected to call at the Mermaid some 
time that day. So he had been in or looking ina | 
dozen times since the morning. "When he saw Tom, 
who was just taking his leave, he came up to him, 
holding out his hand, but speaking as with a sense of | 
wrong. 

“ How de do, gov’nor? Who'd ha’ thought to see | 
you here! ’Aint you got ne’er another sixpence to | 
put a name upon it? You're fond o’ sixpences, you 
are, gov’nor.” 

“What do you mean, Jim?” asked Thomas in 
much bewilderment. 

“To think o’ treatin’ a man and a brother as you've 
treated me, after I'd been and devoted my life, 
leastways a good part of it, to save you from the || 
pellice! Four and sixpence !”’ 

Still bewildered, Thomas appealed to Mr. Potts, 
whose face looked as like a caricature of the moon || 
as ever, although he had just worked out a very 
neat little problem in diplomacy. 

“Tt’s my fault, Mr. Worboise,”’ he responded in his 
usual voice, which seemed to come from a throat 
lined with the insides of dates. ‘I forgot to tell | 
you, sir, that, that——- Don’t you see, Jim, you 
fool!’”’ he said, changing the object of his address 
abruptly—* You wouldn’t have liked to rob a gentle- 
man like that by takin’ of half a suvering for loafin’ 
about for a day with him when he was hard up. But 
as he’s come by his own again, why there’s no use in 
keeping it from you any longer. So there’s your five || 
and sixpence. But it’s a devil of a shame. Go out || 
of my house.” 

“Whew !”’ whistled Jim Salter. 
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that gov’nor o’ the Marmaid. You've been and 


|| kep’ me all this many a day‘out of my inheritance, 
\| as they say at the Britanuary. What do you say to 


that, sir? What do you think of yerself, sir? I 
wait a reply, as the butcher said to the pig.” 


While he spoke, Jim pocketed the money. [Re- 


ceiving no reply except a sniff of Mr. Potts’s red nose, 

| he broke out again, more briefly— 
«J tell ee what, gov’nor of the Marmaid, I don’t 
| oo out o’ your house till I’ve put a name upon 


| 


Quite defeated and rather dejected, Mr. Potts took 
down his best brandy, and poured out a bumper. 

Jim tossed it off, and set down the glass. Then, 
and not till then, he turned to Thomas, who had been 
looking on, half vexed with Mr. Potts, and half 
amused with Jim. 

“Well, I am glad, Mr. Wurbus, as you've turned 





out a honest man arter all. I assure you, sir, at one 
time, and that not much further off than that ’ere | 
glass o’ rum ~ 

“Brandy, you loafing rascal ! the more’s the pity,” 
said Mr. Potts. 

“Than that ’ere glass o’ rum,” repeated Jim, “I 
had my doubts. I wasn’t so sure of it, as the fox 
was o’ the goose when he had his neck atwixt his 
teeth.” 

So saying, and without another word, Jim Salter | 
turned and left the Mermaid. Jim was one of those 
who seem to have an especial organ for the sense of 
wrong, from which organ no amount or kind of ex- 
planation can ever remove an impression. They | 
prefer to cherish it. Their very acknowledgments 
of error are uttered in a tone that proves they con- || 
sider the necessity of making them only in the light 
of accumulated injury. 


ON CHRISTIAN DUTY IN MATTERS OF RELIGIOUS DIFFERENCE. 
BY THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 


Oxz of the most remarkable works which have 


|| come down to us from ancient times is a poem de- 
|| voted to maintaining that the world has no intelli- 


|| gent Creator. 


And this doctrine is taught, not 


|| languidly as the result of doubt, but enthusiastically 


| * 4s 
| as the consequence of conviction. 
| Lucretius is no mere speculative atheism. 


The athcism of 
Tt does 


|| not arise from the difficulty of conceiving the exist- 


| ence of a God or of gods. 


On the contrary, the 


| existence of such beings is asserted; it is only their 
| supposed relations to Man and to the world that are 
| vehemently denied. The conclusion aimed at is not 
|| that there are no gods, but that there are none with 


| whom we have to do. 


Religion is denounced as in- 


| compatible with knowledge, and as the prolific parent 


|| of cruelty and wrong. 


It is pictured as a hideous 


| apparition, frowning with terrible aspect on man- 
|| kind—weighing down their spirit in the dust— 
|| scaring them by terrors which extend beyond the 
|| grave from the love and the pursuit of truth, and 


inciting them in their very acts of worship to un- 
natural deeds of violence and blood. ‘The poet con- 
trasts with the supposed impiety of free inquiry the 


|| crimes which were common in the service of religion. 








|| Adverting to the practice of human sacrifice, he re- 


calls the dreadful story of maidens who, in the flower 
of youth and beauty, had been dragged to the altar, 
not crowned with the joyous wreaths of the bride, 
but decked with the horrid ornaments of the victim— 


| and of fathers standing by whilst the blood of their 
| children was foully shed to avert the wrath or to 


propitiate the favour of the gods. He closes the 
terrible account with the famous line— 
“Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum.” 


“Such evil has religion power to put into the hearts | 


of men.” 





| 


beliefs of which such deeds are the issue and the fruit. 
Not only his intellectual convictions, but his moral 
instincts, revolt against the empire of ideas which 
involve such abdication of the reason, and such per- 
version of the heart. Ifthe notion of Divine agencies 
working in nature and in human life is a notion inse- 
parable from such results, nothing remains but to ex- 
tirpate that notion altogether from the mind. He feels, 
therefore, that in being the enemy of Religion he is 
the friend of truth. He regards it as the great 
business of Philosophy to put its heel upon the pes- 
tiferous tenets .of Theology. And so the blankest 
and saddest theory which was ever taught to Man 
is inculcated with all the zeal of an apostle who feels 
that he is laden with a message of happiest import to 
the world. 
It will be said, no doubt, and it will be said with 
truth, that in view of the religions then prevalent 
among men, this conclusion of the poet need neither 
shock nor surprise us much. It is one which would | 
seem to offer an unspeakable relief from other reli- | 
gions which are even now the curse and the scourge 
of no inconsiderable portions of the human race. 
Ideas connected with Religion are at the root of the | 
most cruel customs of the most savage tribes. And || 
how inconceivably horrid are some of these! We || 
hear of African chiefs whose custom is, on particular | 
occasions, to sacrifice so many human beings that | 
a boat can be floated in their blood. We hear || 
of others who live with piles of skulls, and among 
whom the dreadful emblems of mortality are emblems \| 
also, still more dreadful, of the degradation of our | 
species far below the level of the brutes. Yet the re- 
sult of almost every inquiry into the origin of the innu- 
merable practices with which men torment themselves 
and others, reveals that origin to lie in some perverted | 


In memory of these things the mind of the poet is | belief concerning the unseen world, and concerning 
filled with indignation against the whole cycle of the character and demands of those who live in 
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it. When we think of these things we shudder at 
them ; but it does not readily occur to us that they 
have any bearing on ourselves, or on our own under- 
standing and interpretation of spiritual things. Yet 
as regards, at least, the past history of the Christian 
Church, no man can deny that it has been a history, 
not only blemished, but befouled by deeds of cruelty 
and wrong. If only some great pageant could set 
visibly before us the religious history of the last 
eighteen hundred years—and the men whose lives 
have permanently affected the outward position and 
the inward character of the earthly Church, with 
what mingled emotions of admiration and of shame 
should we regard the scene! There would be Con- 
stantine and Thedosius among the emperors: Con- 
stantine, who first held upon a human throne the 
| standard of the Cross, and first brought its faith and 
teaching into perilous alliance with the authority of 
kings; Theodosius, who rased to the ground the last 
stones of Paganism, and at the same time inaugurated 
the principle and the practice of Christian persecution. 
There would be Athanasius and Ambrose and Augus- 
| tine among the Doctors: Athanasius, the greatest 
leader in the greatest controversy of the early 
Church ; Ambrose, who rebuked his sovereign equally 
for being cruel in the spirit of secular revenge, and 
for not being cruel in the spirit of religious hatred ; 
| Augustine, with his “City of God,” who walked 
| with head so erect, and with step so assured, amidst 
the deepest mysteries of faith, and whose strong 
intellect has so powerfully determined the direction 
of systematic theology. After these we should see 
|. @ long and splendid procession of kings, and bishops, 
| and priests, and doctors, and theologians, all of 
| whom have laboured more or less in building up 
the system of Christian belief. But if that pageant 
were to represent faithfully all the more promi- 
nent modes of thought and action which have 
been developed in the service of Religion, there 
would be some terrible memorials of the savage 
nature and perverted conscience of mankind. We 
may suppose some great hall through which that 
procession of many generations should be made to 
pass,—some great hall decorated with emblems and 
memorials of the things said and done by those who 
should pass below; then, indeed, amidst the prayers 
and hymns and litanies which still guide the devo- 
tions of Christian worship—amidst countless volumes 
of instruction in the truth, and of exhortation to a 
| holy life, and to the “ Imitation of Christ ’”—amidst 
the banners borne in the great contests of opinion, 
and in the triumphs of theological controversy, there 
would be seen crowded on its walls and strewed upon 
its pavement more thickly than in the cruel dens of 
Dahomey, the ghastly remains of countless thousands 
of men and women slaughtered and tortured for 
the honour of Religion, and in assumed defence of 
spiritual truth. Nor would this hideous array give 
any adequate measure of the sufferings and the 
cruelties inflicted in the same service. The horrors 
of African cruelty are at least mitigated by the low 
and blunted sensibility of those who suffer. But in the 





1 
annals of Christian persecution there is no such | 
alleviation to remember. No sensible image can || 
carry home to us the burden of broken hearts || 
of violated conscience, of the outraged sense and 
desire of truth. Alas, can we wonder that mep | 
should turn even now with horror from the scene, 
and in the face of Christianity not less than in the face | 
of Paganism, should exclaim with all the fire and | 
indignation of the Roman poet,— 

“Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum ?” ! 
Nor let us flatter ourselves with the delusion that | 
evils of this kind belong exclusively to the times | 
which have passed away. Direct physical persecu- 
tion, it is true, has been banished from the greater | 
part of the Christian world. But the conduct and 
disposition of Christians towards each other is stil] | 
one of the scandals of Religion, and one of the most | 
powerful offences of the Cross. There is now the 
same spirit of injustice as there has ever been in | 
dealing with the opinions of others, the same preten- | 
sions to authority over conscience, the same arrogance 
in assuming infallibility, the same sad confounding of | 
trust in God with confidence in ourselves. Nor do these | 
roots of bitterness fail to produce the same noxious || 
fruit as they have borne before. They tend to evokea || 
spirit of revolt against Religion, and to place that spirit 
in alliance with some of the finest characteristics of the || 
intellect and the heart. Now, even as in the days of 
old, the tendencies of speculative philosophy receive | 
from the hatred which these sins inspire a bias and a 
twist which is seriously affecting thought. Men cast 
about to find some principle or doctrine which shall , 
cut at the root of this great evil of religious hatred. | 
And so limited is the circle of thought within which | 
the human mind can move, that some of the ablest || 
of our own contemporaries may be seen tracing and 
retracing the same steps which are worn by the tread | 
of pagan thinkers. All the progress of knowledge, || 
all the gains of science, seem powerless to lift the 
mind above the old difficulties and the old despairs. | 
The fundamental ideas of some existing schools of 
philosophy bear a close resemblance with the funda- | 
mental ideas of Lucretius. With them as with him, 
the existence of God is not denied, but only the 
possibility of our acquiring any knowledge of Him. | 
The language in which the old Latin poet denounces | 
the fallacy, as he conceives it, of seeing in the Order | 
of the universe the evidence and the work of Mind, | 
is language closely analogous to that in which 
Positive philosophers denounce all theological expla- 
nations of purpose and design. I do not say that 
these opinions are all produced by the scandals of 
Religion; but these scandals unquestionably predis- 
pose many minds to receive and to harbour opinions 
adverse to the fundamental principles of Belief. If 
this be so, I know no higher duty in connection with 
the progress of the Christian Church, than to clear 
the way to an intelligent perception of the nature 
and obligation of religious toleration—including 
under this term the whole character of our thoughts 
as well as of our dealings with the religion of other 
men. 
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In the case of religious toleration, as in the case of 
| other subjects which branch out into many deep and 
| profound inquiries, there is no better method of de- 
‘termining what it is, than by forming, in the first 
|| place, @ clear idea of what it is not. 
| ‘The cynical assertion has been often made that 
|| scepticism is the only security for toleration. It is 
i! the saddest of all commentaries on the history of 
| Religion that, false as this assertion is in point of 

principle, it has been, and it still is, too often true in 
point of fact. It is, indeed, very far from true that 
| unbelievers have been always tolerant, but it is true 
that an indifference to religion is the foundation, and 
| the only foundation, of much that is called toleration 
in the world. I need not say that this is not the 
kind of toleration of which I mean to speak. There 
lis no merit and no value in anything which flows 
from indifference to truth. Nothing which is built 
upon this foundation can be ever safe. There is, 
however, another condition of mind which it would 
be very unfair to confound with this. There are 
'many men—perhaps it may be said at the present 
| moment, an increasing number of men—who are 
| not indifferent to truth, who indeed are earnest 
| seekers after truth, but who hold that all ultimate 
} truth is unattainable by Man, and that as be- 
| longing to this class of truth, all knowledge of the 
|| Supreme Being is beyond our reach. Religion, 
therefore, they regard not so much with indif- 
| ference as with despair, and they are disposed to 
| look upon all classes of believers sometimes almost 
|| with equal envy, but always with equal indulgence, 
and with equal scepticism. I need hardly say that 
| this is not a view compatible with Christian belief; 
and as our special subject now is the habit of mind 
which Christians ought to cherish towards each other, 
it might seem to lie beyond the range of our discus- 
sion, But, in reality, this view carnot be so sum- 
| marily dismissed. Like so many other errors, it is 
| a distortion of some important truths; and upon 
‘these truths much does really depend in founding, 
forming, and limiting a just and reasonable liberality 
in matters of Religion. 

The prevailing tone of all the sacred writings is 
| mquestionably that of joyful and exulting confidence 
| not only in the being of God, but in the possession of 
| adequate knowledge of His character. But this tone is 
| varied by occasional passagesin which the limits placed 

upon that knowledge are indicated, and the impossi- 
| bility of nearer access is bewailed: “Canst thou by 
searching find out God ? canst thou find out the Al- 
mighty to perfection? It is high as heaven, what 
canst thou do? deeper than hell, what canst thou 
know?” * Such is the question asked by one of Job’s 
comforters, and the Patriarch himself follows in the 
pathetic exclamation: “Oh that I knew where I 
might find him, that I might come even to his seat. 
Behold I go forward, but he is not there; and 
backward, but I cannot perceive him: on the left 
hand, where he doth work, but I cannot behold him : 











he hideth himself on the right hand, but I cannot 
perceive him.” * Job, indeed, stood outside of the 
Jewish revelation, and so far as we know at least, he 
walked only in the old patriarchal light. -But 
David, who oceupies so high a place in the Church of 
the chosen people, he, too, in the midst of his tri- 
umphant faith, could feel the dimness of knowledge 
and the insoluble difficulties which arise out of the 
mysteries of life. He was puzzled by the apparent 
want of moral government in the world, and he was 
envious of the prosperity of the wicked. It was not, 
he said, until he went into the sanctuary of God that 
he found the light. But in that light he saw light. 
He was able to recognise the truth of the explana- 
tion which had been revealed; for, speaking in 
memory of his own former feelings, he exclaims: 
“So foolish was I and ignorant, I was as a beast 
before thee.” Prophets and apostles were indeed 
too intent on preaching what they did know, and 
what was most surely believed amongst them, to 
think much, or to dwell at all upon the questions 
which never can be answered, and on the facts which 
never can be explained on earth. But even St. Paul, 
who is the most systematic of the inspired writers, 
speaks of seeing only through a glass darkly, and 
cries, “ How unsearchable are his judgments, and 
his ways past finding out!” + In later times, the 
desire of increasing the value to be set on revelation 
has induced many Christian writers to assert, even 
in exaggerated language, the impotency of the 
human intellect in reaching to religious truth. In 
this way the language of theologians and the language 
of sceptics has sometimes made a perilous approach. 
It is very easy—nothing more easy—than to over- 
state the case, and in doing so to undermine the one 
great foundation of Belief. All internal evidence is 
destroyed whin the human heart and intellect are 
pronounced incapable of attaining to any knowledge 
of ‘God and of Divine things. No appeal can be 
made to any court where the judgment seat is vacant. 
No light can be seen as light, when there is no eye 
prepared for its reception. The feebleness and incér- 
titude of the human mind in matters of Religion, is 
one of the many truths which may easily be con- 
verted into error, and requires careful definition and 
limitation to be held as truth at all. One great dis- 
tinction to be kept in view is the distinction between 
the power of discovery and the power of recognition. 
There are many things which we can recognise as 
true when they come to us from without, which we 
should never have been able to discover for ourselves. 
They so fit into the facts of nature, and so connect 
those facts together, that we at once perceive their 
coincidence with the requirements of thought. It is 
like the effect of a key upon a complicated lock, 
which we have been endeavouring in vain to open. 
The key fits into all the wards, it throws the bolt, 
and in a moment the door is open. Frequently in 
the progress of human knowledge, such truths have | 
been arrived at as if by a kind of inspiration, rather | 





* Job xi. 7, 8 








* Job xxiii. 3, 8, 9. t+ Rom. xi. 33. 
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| than by any process of reasoning and discovery. To 
use the common expression, which is indeed the most 
| accurate and the best, they flash upon the mind, and 
their truth is instantly recognised, before any process 
of proof has been applied to place them on the basis 
of demonstration. If this be true, even of those 
truths which belong to science, and are capable of 
being proved by its own peculiar methods of verifica- 
tion, much more may it be—much more must it be true 
of those great moral truths, which depend for their 
recognition on evidence of another kind. I do not 
say that this self-evidencing power extends to all the 
irnths which are proper objects of Belief. Some of 
these lie not only beyond the region of discovery, 
but beyond the region also of recognition. They 
belong to things of which we have no knowledge, 
and can have no conception. They are to be received 


therefore like many other things, on evidence only 
of the authority which tells us of them. How far 
the types and the abundant mysteries of Nature 
may help us in forming a shadowy conception even 


of some of these, is a subject obscure indeed, but of 
inexhaustible interest. For unquestionably we have 
in respect to the things unseen some standing- 
ground of knowledge in the things we see. There 
are two great provinces of thought, which together 
include the whole subject matter of Religion. The 
one province is the nature and character of Man, the 
other is the nature and character of God. Separable 
and yet inseparable, distinct and yet united, all 
theologies must deal with both ; for it is in the rela- 
tions which exist between Man and his Maker that 
all Theology consists. Now, all that relates to our 
own nature is directly open to our investigation ; 
and although it be an investigation more difficult and 
obscure than that respecting the structure of our 
bodies, still it is a field within which reason and 
observation can carry us a long way, both in dis- 
covery and in recognition of the truth. If therefore 
within this territory we discover facts which require 
some correlative explanation drawn from the territory 
beyond, and if the doctrines of revelation do fit into 
these facts, and do supply at least some measure of 
explanation of them, then the mind and intellect of 
Man sees in that fitness a kind of evidence, which is 
one of the strongest foundations of Belief. 

Thus for example there is one at least of the funda- 
mental doctrines of Christianity which some philo- 
| sophers denounce with indignation as the purest inven- 


tion of priestly dogmatism, but which, nevertheless, is | 
| almost as clearly expressed in the writings of the great | 


heathen moralist as in the writings of the Apostle. 
| This is no other than the corruption of human nature 
| —the strange, and as regards all the rest of creation 
| the anomalous, fact that man does and tends habitually 
| todo, that what he knows to be against both his duty 
“Tsee a law in my members 
warring against the law of my mind”—this is the 
language of St. Paul. “There is therefore some- 
thing in man’s nature which is antagonistic to his 
reason, and fights against it’ —this is the language 
of Aristotle. No naturalist could write a natural 








history of Man with that fulness and accuracy of | 


description as regards character and habits which he || 
would think essential to his description of a bird or of 
a beast, without directing prominent attention to this | 


peculiarity of the species. I need not say whata root 
doctrine this is in Christian Theology—how much 
depends upon it—how much is related to it in the 
announcements of Revelation—nor need I say what a 
mystery it is when we come to think of it in the 
light of reason—how it calls for some explanation in 
the history of the past, and excites not less naturally 
some hope and expectation of deliverance in the 
prospects of the future. This is one instance out 
of many in which truths strictly ascertainable by 
reason and observation stand in close relation to 
others which belong to revelation. 
of these last some lie beyond the limits alike of dis. 
covery and of recognition. 


But undoubtedly || 


Even when fully received || 


and believed, they leave endless mysteries unexplained || 
and endless difficulties unremoved. This also is one || 


of the wonders of our nature, that we have faculties 
impelling us to desire and long for knowledge which 
we have no powers enabling us to acquire. Part of 
that knowledge revelation does indeed communicate 
from without, but part only. It does not tell us, 
nor does it profess to tell us, more than a fraction of 
all we seek to know. Even that which has been told 
us, has been told us in fragments and in unsystematic 
forms, leaving questions of infinite interest unsolved, 
and a thousand natural curiosities of the mind un- 
satisfied. Now, the great effort of Theology in all 
ages has been to fill up in detail that which is 
told in outline only—to define that which has not 
been defined—to explain that which has not been ex- 
plained—to clear up that which has been left obscure. 
And as a very large number of the differences be- 
tween Christians have arisen out of these attempts, 
we are bound to remember in regard to them that 
the limitation of our faculties does render us liable 
to many errors, and does render it almost certain 
that we have fallen into some. In this point of view, | 
and under this explanation only, it is true that a just | 
and reasonable doubt as to our own knowledge of 
the truth is one of the grounds of toleration, that is 
to say, itis one of the considerations which ought || 
never to be absent from our minds in thinking and | 
dealing with the religion of other men. 

I pass now by a natural transition to another view | 
of this great subject, which stands in close relation | 
to the last, and which requires even more careful || 
scrutiny. There is a tendency now among many | 
thinkers to depreciate the value not only of syste- | 
matic theology, but of all dogma as an element in| 
Religion. Its moral system is represented as all | 
that is essential in Christianity. -Its history and its | 
creed are matters of comparative indifference. But | 
this is a fundamental error. In the first place, it 


is a matter of fact, and of ascertained experience || 


among men, that spiritual beliefs furnish the most | 
powerful of all the motives which determine con- | 
duct. 
the very men who, with strange inconsistency, seem 














This fact is acknowledged and bewailed by | 
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| to think that this great power, and this commanding 
| influence, can be dispensed with in the world. If it be 
| true, and it is true, that theological conceptions have 
| for centuries together led the wisest and the best of 
| snen to pursue & course of conduct, which it now makes 





| our very blood run cold to think of, surely this fact is 
| an evidence not of the weakness of those concep- 
| tions but of their tremendous power, not of the indif- 
\| ference with which we should regard them, but of 
|| the unspeakable importance we should attach to their 
] purity and truth. Two great principles hold good in 
| Religion as they also hold good in all other depart- 
| ments of knowledge: one is—that truth is to be 
| pursued for its own sake; and the other is—that 
| truth is ever the most powerful of all ministers in 
| the cause of practical utility. It is not hard to see 
how this should be pre-eminently true of Theology. 
/I do not say that the abstract idea of virtue is 
| entirely dependent upon the knowledge of God. On 
the contrary, it furnishes one of the essential evi- 
| dences of religious truth, that very high ideas of 
| virtue can be attained, and have been attained by the 
untaught conscience of mankind. Although the 
standard of good and evil has varied with the condi- 
| tion of knowledge, virtue has never fost its witness 
|inthe world. It was in a heathen society that St. 
| Paul entreated his brethren to study in their conduct 
| those things that were “lovely and of good report.” * 
| But it is indisputably true that both our conceptions 
| of virtue, and still more our conceptions of the nature 
| of moral obligation, must be largely influenced by our 
|| conceptions of the Divine nature. Of this as regards 
| the superstitions of the pagan world, the evils 
|| denounced by Lucretius are a sufficient evidence; and 
|| of this the foul deeds done by Christian theologians 
|| supply a still more lamentable proof. But the one 
|| side of this truth caunot be held without the other. 
| The power to which these things have been a witness, 
| isthe power of Belief, and this power is wielded by 
| Belief whether it be in a right or in a wrong direc- 
| tion. When a great orator, philosopher, and states- 
'| man of the ancient world was exhorting his friend 
|| toa life of virtue, he told him that he would find it 
|| agreat assistance in leading such a life with persever- 
‘| anee and consistency, to suppose, to think, and to 
| believe that his monitor was beside him seeing what 
| he did, and applauding his virtuous endeavours. 
|The power, therefore, which such a belief must 
exercise on the mind was seen by heathens. Tennyson 
has expressed with his usual beauty the influence 
of such a thought, even when some poor mortal is 
the object of it. 
“Do we indeed desire the dead 
Should still be near us at our side? 
Is there no baseness we should hide, 
No inner vijeness that we dread ? 


“Shall he for whose applause I strove, 
such reverence for his blame, 
See with clear eye some hidden shame, 
And I be lessened in his love?” 


It would be therefore to place our liberality in matters 


_——_ 
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— Phil. iv. 8. 











of religion on a foundation thoroughly false and 
hollow if we were to found it on the notion that 
theological error is of no practical importance. The 
ramifications of thought are so infinite that we never 
can be sure of the results of error, we can never 
limit or define the practical evils which may flow 
from any deviation from truth even in the most 
abstract conceptions of the mind. As it is true of the 
kingdom of heaven that there is a stage in which it 
is small as a grain of mustard-seed, so likewise is this 
true of the kingdom of evil. And if from the good 
seed there springs a tree which is the greatest among 
herbs, so also from evil germs does astrong and over- 
powering vegetation rise. For this reason I would | 
counsel you to be jealous of a distinction which is now 
popular with many theologians—a distinction drawn 
between what they call the formally-authorised doc- | 
trines of a Church and the practical system which has | 
been developed in its name. The great rule of judg- 
ment which applies to individual men applies not less 
surely to the things which they believe—“ By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” If, in looking back on | 
the past history of the world, or if, in looking round | 
us on the existing condition of any portion of the | 
Church, we see the face of Christianity so charged by | 
popular superstitions that we can with difficulty re- | 
cognise the religion of the New Testament, we may | 
be sure that weeds so rank must have a root, and | 
must have had aseed. The strong presumption is | 
that these are to be found somewhere in the authorised | 
system of teaching and belief. In them the seeds were 
sown—in them the roots are rooted. It is a delusion | 
to suppose that we can take up these roots, and so 
plant them again that in our hands they shall throw 
up a different growth and bear fruit of another kind. 
What are called popular developments are, after all, 
the growths of nature; they arise according to the | 
laws by which thought is linked to thought, and by 
which, through many silent and gradual passages of | 
mind, some one original deviation from the truth leads 
to wider and wider departures fromit. The great doc- 
trine of the correlations of truth, the secret but 
indissoluble bonds which unite all the provinces of 
thought in the great kingdom of nature, make it 
certain that error will beget error in an endless and 
increasing series. This is true in physics, it is true in 
metaphysics, and it must be true in theology also, in 
so far at least as theology is conversant with the 
truth at all. 

But here we come, not upon limitations to this 
great principle, but on warnings which must be given 
as regards the use which has been too often made of 
it. We often meet with the assertion in the histories 
of orthodox ecclesiastics, that all heresies have been 
accompanied by some corresponding deviation from the 
purity of Christian morals. This assertion is to be 
received with great caution on several grounds. . In 
the first place, whatever may be the ultimate ten- 
dencies of all theological error, these tendencies are 
continually counteracted by natural goodness of 
character, as well as by anchors firmly planted in 
some good old holding ground of thetruth. In the next 
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place let us always remember that what have been 
called heresies may not have been heresies at all. 
Many of the controversies which have rent the Chris- 
tian Church for long periods of time, and have 
roused the fiercest passions of men against each other, 
have been controversies in matters of trivial import- 
ance—of ceremony and observance which embodied 
no principle of real value. Others not a few have 
been upon subjects which lie beyond the bounds of 
Revelation and of human knowledge. Some of them 
| are so utterly passed away that we look back in wonder 
on the condition of mind which led to them. In such 
cases there was probably as much error on the one side 
as on the other, and the assumption of angry theolo- 
gians that all virtue has been, or is on their own side, 
| is one of the most offensive of all the forms in which 

spiritual arrogance has found expression. Let it be 
enough for us to desire to have knowledge of the 
truth, and to be sure that it never can be matter of 
indifference, in a moral point of view, whether we 
are right or wrong in our beliefs. 

I pass again to yet another idea on which the 
toleration of some men is founded, but which being 
false will never be of any value in establishing a just 
and genume liberality in Religion. This idea is the 
denial of a moral element in Belief; the assumption 
that all conviction is purely intellectual, and that 
neither praise nor blame can belong to the results of 
thought. If your liberality and justice of feeling 
towards others is to rest on this doctrine, it will be a 
structure built upon the sand indeed. Surely it is 
strange that men should apply to Religion a doctrine 
which they know to be false in all other things. 
So certain and so notorious is it that the convictions 
of the mind are continually the result of dispositions 
of the heart that the truth has passed into the form 
of a proverb—“ The wish is father to the thought,” 
and how true it is! How familiar is the fact in the 
experience and observation of us all! We think 
what we have desired to think, we believe what we 
desire to believe; and yet the counter proposition is 
also true that there are operations of the mind con- 
clusive and independent of all desire—that there are 
processes of reasoning which extort assent—both in 
| affirming and rejecting propositions which may be 
| put before us. It is also true that outward circum- 
stances, those of birth, and education, and hereditary 
traditions determine to a large extent the beliefs of 
all but a very small minority of men. It is im- 
possible to contemplate the great fact of Religion 
being for the most part as hereditary as names, or 
character, or national peculiarities, without feeling 
that the moral element in Belief is limited and con- 
fined within bounds, the general nature of which it 
is eas; to see, though impossible for us to measure 
and define. How, then, shall we reconcile these 
apparently conflicting truths? Let us go to the 
great fountain of authority for all Christians. In 
this, as in other matters, there are no metaphysics so 
profound as the metaphysics of the New Testament. 
You will find there a full and emphatic assertion 
of both the great truths which seem so antagonistic 








and so difficult to reconcile. 
| leaves no doubt of the moral eharacter which attaches 


to belief. On the other hand, it leaves as little doubt | 
| of the just allowance which will be made for the con. | 
; responsibility, both in thought | 
| and action. No language can be clearer than the | 


| ditions which limit 


| language in which Christ has declared the self-eyj. 
| dencing power of the doctrines He proclaimed. Yet 


| in the last prayer which He uttered upon earth, He | 
founded His plea for the forgiveness of those who slew | 
| Him on the fact that they knew not what they did, | 


| We cannot suppose that this plea would have been 


have been faithful in this point also to the teaching of 


is within us. ‘To him that esteemeth anything to be 
unclean, to him it is unclean.” “All things indeed 
are pure ; but it is evil for that man who eateth with 
offence.” ‘Happy is he that condemneth not him- 
self in that thing which he alloweth.’”’* “ Let every 
man be fully persuaded in his own mind.” §. 
James is not less explicit: ‘‘ Therefore to him that 
knoweth todo good and doeth it not, to him it is 
sin.”’ t+ How has the essential principle on which 
this teaching depends been forgotten, neglected, 
contradicted, in the language of theologians! What 
deep and wrongful offence has been cast on the 
true doctrines of the Cross! In how many re 
ligious books, and religious speeches, do we not 
see and hear language used in respect to the 
heathen, for example, which revolts the moral 
judgment of mankind, and which I believe to be 
the light of nature! No!—among the many difi- 
we have to bear with and to leave unsolved,—this is 
not one of them, that impediments to knowledge and 


which are made on faith. There is no true or valid 
explanation of error which could assert itself before 
an enlightened reason and a well-directed conscience, 


interpretation of Christian Theology. Perhaps one 


found in the local prejudices which arise against par- 
ticular classes or communities of men—prejudices 
which indispose us to the reception and perception 
of any truth which comes from those against whom 
such prejudices exist. 


the incredulity of this pettiest kind of prejudice—of 








t+ James iv. 17. 


* Rom. xiv. 14, 20, 22. 
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On the one hand i | 


used unless He knew it to be one admissible at the | 
footstool of the Eternal Throne. No testimony jg 
needed beyond this testimony. But the apostles, | 
whom our Lord commissioned to preach His gospel, | 


their Master. How deep, how satisfying to the reason | 
and the conscience, is the doctrine of St. Paul in respect | 


to sin, when he defines it to be sin against knowledge— 
disobedience to the light, whatever that may be, which 


as false in the light of Christianity as it is unjust in | 


culties we have to solve, and the many more which | 


conviction are left out of the reckoning in the demands | 


which will not be found, either directly or by impli- 
cation, to be admitted and allowed for in every true | 


of the commonest, although one of the vulgarest, im- | 
pediments to the knowledge of the truth, is to be | 


Yet it was of one who began | 
his investigation of the truth, steeped, apparently, 2 | 


one whose tone was—“ Can there any good thing come } 
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| out of Nazareth ?”—it was of him that Christ ex- 
‘| elaimed, “ Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom there 
ino guile.” But the invitation which Nathanael 
accepted was the simple invitation, “Come and see.” 
Come and see—is the invitation of every teacher who 
daims to hold aloft a light visible and recognisable to 
human eyes. It is the spirit in which this invitation is 

| accepted that tests the strength and purity of spiritual 

| desires. And although the prejudices of birth and 
education, of sect and party, may and do most 
powerfully impede, distort, and even intercept the 
rays of truth, the effort can at least be always made 
| honestly to weigh and consider evidence, and to 
|| cherish those moral dispositions of the heart—hu- 
|| mility as regards ourselves, candour and justice 
|| towards others—on which the moral character of Belief 
|| depends. The real lesson to be learned then from 
_ this part of the subject, is not that there is no moral 
| element in Belief, but that we can never know, and 
are never entitled to judge, how far and how little the 

} knowledge and reception of the truth in others has 

been affected by tendencies of mind and character 

| worthy of censure and reproach. This is a solid and 
unassailable ground of liberality and tolerance towards 
| others in matters of Religion. 

'| Here, however, we touch on a question ‘which 
| seems to exercise more severely almost than any 
| other the candour and justice of Christians towards 

| each other. How do we regard, how ought we to 
|| regard, the evidences of a holy life in those from 

| | whom we differ? On this question the language 

\| of religious men has not seldom been such as to 

sock the conscience of mankind. “He that doeth 

\| righteousness is righteous:” this is the language 

of the Apostles. ‘He that doeth righteousness is 

| not righteous unless he believes with us:” this has 
too often been the language of Theology. ‘The great 
| controversy respecting faith and works, important, 
| nay, all important as that controversy was, at one 
| time and in one.condition of the Church, has been so 
| conducted as to obscure the. truth and to confound 
distinctions on which the very idea of good and evil, 
of virtue and of vice, depend. There is, after all, no 
mystery in the doctrine really taught on this subject 
by the sacred writers—nothing which justifies the 
paradoxes so often presented in their name. It is 
perfectly true that the moral character of conduct 
depends on the motives which have determined it. 
Good deeds—deeds of apparent charity and love—may 
be and occasionally are done from motives of selfish- 
ness and with a view to.sin. No man would give to 
such deeds the rewards of gratitude or the homage of 
admiration. There is nothing therefore obscure or 
offensive to the moral sense in the great law laid down 
in Scripture that motives determine the character of 
works, and that Christian faith and love are the 
motives which give the highest and holiest character 
tothe good things we do. This, indeed, and not less 
than this, is involved in the very idea of the existence 
and of the authority and of the holiness of God. But 
this doctrine is perfectly consistent with the further 
doctrine that the goodness of the motives of men 
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depends on the light they themselves have, and not 
on the light which may belong to others. Justice 
and truth and mercy are justice and truth and mercy 
still; and a generous and ungrudging recognition of 
them, wherever they appear, is a solemn duty which 
we owe as much to Christianity and to ourselves as 
to those in whom these gifts of righteousness have 
been exhibited to the world. That world is quick in 
detecting, and justly loud in condemning, the narrow 
spirit which fails in this great duty ; nor is there any 
other in which we require more jealously to watch 
ourselves, and to adorn the doctrine we profess. 

There is yet another consideration affecting our 
conceptions of duty towards those who differ from 
us in Religion, to which we are naturally led by 
considerations connected with the last. Let us 
never forget that in cases without number the re- 
ception of the truth among men has been prevented 
by the manner, full of passion and of error, in which 
we ourselves—the Church, or the party to which we 
belong—have presented that truth to others. Even 
when the doctrine we hold and inculcate is pure 
truth, with no gloss or fallacious interpretation 
imposed upon it, how presumptuously and arrogantly 
has it been enforced! How evident have we made it 
that our love for it has been the love, not so much of 
that which was true, but of that which has been ours 
—ovur dogma, our watchword, ovr cry in battle, our 
weapon of offence in the controversies of our time. 
This, therefore, is another ground of tolerance and 
liberality of feeling towards those in respect of whose 
opinions we may feel the most sure that they are 
wrong—viz., that the truth has never been presented 
as it ought to have been to their reason and to their 
conscience. 

And then can we not force ourselves to remember 
that our opinions may not be pure truth after all? Is 
this too great a burden for our humility? Or have 
we some confused idea that to harbour any doubt of 
our own infallibility is to be wanting in that faith on 
which Christianity depends? I really believe that 
this notion extensively prevails; for just as individuals 
will admit freely that they have many faults, but will 
vehemently deny each particular fault that may be laid 
to their charge, so churches and religious parties will 
admit in general terms that they are not infal- 
lible, yet will denounce as heresy any doubt or 
denial of any one of their peculiar doctrines. I have 
heard religious disputants lay down the axiom, that 
truth can only be one, whilst error is manifold; and 
as they see errors in abundance in those around them, 
the comfortable conclusion is, that the One truth, which 
is that which is in their own possession, and none can 
have any share in it besides. Now let us clearly define 
to ourselves what is really the fact in this matter. 
There is a sense, of course, in which truth is one, 
and error is manifold. There are undoubtedly many 
propositions which can only be either true or false. 
In regard to these, the truth must be absolutely on 
one side or on the other. No middle term is possible. 
There are such propositions in Religion. But there 
are also a multitude of propositions in every theo- 
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logy of which this cannot be said. Truth, in the 
very highest matters which concern the knowledge 
of God, is essentially not one, but manifold,— 
various, that is to say, in its aspects, and in its 
bearings on men and things, on our understandings 
of them, and in our relations to them. The sacred 
writings are full of this variety, full of those dif- 
ferences not only in the form of statement, but in 
the method of conception, which amount frequently 
to apparent contradiction, but which belong to the 
very life of truth, and which can alone enable it to 
“stand foursquare to all the winds that blow.” In 
no other way could Christianity have so adapted 
its teaching to the many-sided nature of Man. 
This does not make it wrong—it may be perfectly 
right, and indeed it is a necessity of the mind—to 
endeavour to reduce to a compact and logical order 
the unsystematic teaching of Prophets and Apostles. 
But we are bound to remember that such is not the 
form in which Revelation has been given. We are 
bound to remember that the logical form and order 
in which we may set forth its teaching as under- 
stood by ourselves, is liable to a thousand errors, 
-er—which amounts to the same thing—to partial 
|| and incorrect representations of the truth. There 
|| are many ways in which this may be brought home 
tous. One way, the best way, is the reading of the 
Bible,—the reading of it, that is to say, with a sin- 
cere endeavour to receive its light, not through the 
spectacles of tradition, but through the open eye of 
reason and of conscience. Another way is the reading 
occasionally of books setting forth the views of those 
who may belong to a different church, or toa different 
school of theology. As regards the Bible, who can 
read it without often being struck with passages 
which do not seem to fit at all comfortably into the 
received system of our party? How many texts do 
we meet with which are allowed, as it were, to lie in 
shadow, on which we never hear a sermon preached, 
unless it be to explain them away, and to fence off the 
|| meanings which seem the most natural and the best ? 

‘Then, as regards opponents, who has ever tried to 
'| follow their arguments with candour, without finding 
how much more they have to say for their opinions 
than we had conceived possible before? How strong 
is their hold of some important truths to which we 
perhaps have been comparatively insensible, and how 
much there is really good and true at the bottom 
even of their very errors. 

Passing now from these general considerations, 
let me remind you of some practical distinctions 
which, in the light of abstract principle alone, it is 
very easy to forget or to confound. The problems 
which arise out of opr duty towards those from whom 
we differ in religion are immensely complicated by 
the existing conditions of society and of the Church. 
There is, indeed, one theory which would save us 
from all difficulty in the matter. We may lay down 
the weapons of the mind; or, if we cannot do this, 
we can determine not to use them. "We may define 
the Church of Christ to be an hereditary priesthood, 
with or without a central head. We may persuade 





ourselves that this priesthood is infallible ; and then 

all difficulties in respect to religious opinion are, not | 
solved, indeed, but silenced. We have nothing todo | 
but to allow whatever this body of men allows; to hold 

what they hold, to believe what they tell us to believe, | 
and to denounce what they denounce. But those to | 
whom this alternative is impossible—those who know 

what a corruption of religious thought was the result of 

this system—they have been obliged to have recourse 

to other modes of testing truth, and to other methods | 
of organisation for its maintenance and defence. Thus | 
it has come to pass that one common and legitimate 

sense in which we speak of “ Churches”’ is the sense 

in which we designate by that name particular bodies || 
of men who are united in repudiating certain tenets 

held by others, and in holding certain other tenets 

more or less peculiar to themselves. Each of these || 
bodies, or churches, has, or may have, a government || 
and organisation of its own—rules of government, || 
and conditions of membership. One of these con. || 
ditions must be, in the very nature of the case, agree. | 
ment in the common system of belief. In such | 
agreement consists the special bond of connection, 

that which distinguishes the communion from those 
around it. It is a natural ané necessary consequence | 
of religious communions so defined and organised | 
that admitted departure from the terms of union | 
should involve departure from membership with the | 
body. Separations of this kind do not necessarily | 
involve any question of tolerance or intolerance, 

of justice or of injustice, towards the religious | 
opinions of others. They arise out of the nature of | 
the case. They are the result of the very existence | 
of that definite organisation which makes such bodies | | 
what they professto be. There is no reason to believe | 
that the Christian Church, or the various branches | 
into which that Church is divided, can exist, or| 
can fulfil the purposes of their existence, without | | 
a constitution, and without some powers of internal 
government. The wild notion which seems to have | 
arisen of late in some minds, that it would be a good | 
thing to have men associated together in a Church | 
under no other bonds but those of a common pecuniary | 
interest, and with no necessary or binding community | 
of creed, is a notion which must be dealt with on its | 
own merits, and I only notice it here to observe that | 
it has no connection with the subject now before us. 
We must judge of this question, which is a very 
large one, entirely disembarrassed from the idea that 
the duty of just and liberal dealing towards those 
who differ from us in Religion, imposes upon us an | 
obligation to decide this question in one way rather | 
than in another. If there is to be freedom of thought | 
in religion as in other matters, there must be freedom | 
also of association and of self-government to those, 
who agree together to uphold and defend such | 

aspects of the truth as they may deem to be of | 
essential value, which at the same time they may 00 

to be in special danger, and which therefore call for 
special witness in the world. This right and liberty | 
of association with certain men involves the right and | 
liberty of severance from others—a severance which 
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may be more or less complete, but which ought to be 
compatible at all times with just and generous feel- 
ing towards other communities within the Universal 
Church; and which may be compatible also with 
a large amount even of co-operation and communion. 
There is indeed a question which lies behind this 
one—a question of great difficulty, and of vast im- 
ce, Viz., what is the nature and kind of opinion 

in Theology which justifies and calls for the forming 
ofa separate Communion? Our ideas on this subject 
are very much formed on the historical events of the 
Reformation, and on a few of later years ; whilst those 
events themselves have generally been determined by 
causes with which a deliberate consideration of princi- 
ple in this matter had very little todo. The necessity 
which had arisen for an entire revolt from the Romish 
system. compelled, or seemed to compel, men to review 
the very foundations of Christian Theology, and to 
draw up new and elaborate definitions of Belief. The 
| pelations in which these stand to modern thought is 
| one of the great difficulties of our time. There has 
| been a drift—a slow, gradual, and in its progress an 
insensible drift—of opinion separating more or less the 

‘| present generation from the conceptions of the time 
when those confessions and articles were composed; and 
probably there is not one of the leading Churches of 
the Reformation whose members could cordially unite 
if their common confession had now to be drawn 
upfor the first time. Their creeds and articles remain 

|| unchanged, not, for the most part, because of the gene- 
| ralagreement they secure, but because of the greater 
disagreement which any modification would occasion. 

|| They cannot be touched because different parties 
| would desire to alter them in diametrically opposite 
directions. Some parts of those creeds—generally, 

| we may hope, the more essential parts—are indeed 
| held, and held as firmly as before; but other parts 
are held, if held at all, with less of emphasis and 

| belief ; whilst there are generally some portions over 
which we pass, or desire to pass, in silence. Under 
these circumstances the question is always liable to 

| arise—what divergence of teaching and belief is to 
be held as legitimate and consistent with loyalty 
tothe distinguishing characteristics of the society to 

| which we may belong? ‘There are some churches in 
| which, from accidental circumstances, this question 
falls to be decided by courts in which men preside 
who are invested with the character of the civil 
indge. I say this arises from accidental circum- 
stances, because such I consider those circumstances 
to be which have led to what we call Established 
Churches; that is, to churches whose creeds and go- 
vernments are directly supported and embodied in 
systems of legislation. Even in the case of an 
Established Church it may be so arranged, as we 
know, that questions of doctrine shall be decided by 
tcclesiastical tribunals, that is, by men who have no 
other judicial character than that which attaches to 
them as holding office in the church to which they 
belong. And this must be the system in all churches 
which are unconnected with the State. Their govern- 
ment must be conducted as the government ofall other 











voluntary associations is conducted—according totheir 
own rules of procedure, and their own principles 
of decision. There are many men who do not yet 
perceive this necessity—who are indeed unwilling to 
see it, because they cling to that which they have 
been accustomed to regard as the “protection of the 
law,” because they like the security which its august 
procedure gives them for perfect fairness, perfect 
candour, perfect openness to conviction,—for all those 
characteristics, in short, which sanctify the position 
of the judge, and give authority to those who ad- 
minister the law. There is a feeling widely spread 
that all this cannot be expected, or cannot be had, in 
the self-constituted tribunals of ecclesiastical rule. 
You may say that this is the language and the 
thought of men who have been born and bred in 
leading-strings as regards some of the primary obli- | 
gations of Christian life—who have never been 
brought face to face with the duties, or, indeed, 
the necessities which must devolve upon the members 
of a Christian Church in the position in which most 
churches already are, and in which probably all 
churches must, sooner or later, come to be. This 
may be true, and I think it is true. But alas! | 
that there should be so much foundation for the 
distrust with which all purely religious bodies are | 
regarded, even in the discharge of functions which 
belong to them in common with all other organised 
societies of men. Will the training of the Christian 
life, and the high and holy obligations of Christian 
duty—will these never teach men to judge ot 
others with the justice and impartiality which are | 
secured in a purely secular calling? Will the bonds | 
of Christian brotherhood, which ought to be so strong 
in the connection they form, and so pure in the affec- 
tions they inspire—will these never secure in the 
forming of opinion within our own minds, and in 
the discharge of duty towards other men, those fine 
perceptions of justice and of truth which are the 
glory of mere professional honour? I do not say 
that the evidences on which we decide on legal crimi- 
nality are identical with the evidences on which we 
may have to decide on those differences of religious 
teaching which test the honesty of religious member- 
ship. But the fundamental principles of all judgment 
are the same; and such differences as exist on the 
subject-matter of religion are such as to impose and to 
require even a higher and a more difficult standard of 
duty in guiding our course aright. There are dangers 
attending and besetting us in this matter which beset 
us in no other matter in a similar degree. The pas- 
sions and partial affections which influence us more 
or less in all our conduct, have, in religious con- 
troversy, this special advantage over us, that they. 
assume before the bar of conscience the aspect and the 
form of virtues. Our arrogance and our self-confidence 
become our faith; our impatience of contradiction 
becomes hatred of evil; our party spirit becomes 
zeal in the cause of truth; our dislike and suspi- 
cion of others become a holy jealousy for the ark 
of God. I know there is a belief chnrished by 
many that special guidance and protestion have 
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been promised to ecclesiastical assemblies which have 
not been promised to other societies of men. But 
we must judge this belief by the facts of life and 
nature, by the light of history, by the universal ex- 
perience of ‘the past and of the present. It would 
indeed be a dreadful thing to think that the lamentable 
errors of opinion, and the crimes of cruelty and oppres- 
sion which so long and so often have been the scandal 
of the Church, have not, in the minds and consciertces 
of those who were guilty of them, had all the excuse 
which real ignorance and a horrible sincerity could 
afford. But we know from these examples, as a 
matter of fact, that Churches have fallen into the 
most grievous errors both of opinion and of conduct, 
and we ought to bear about with us a perpetual re- 
membrance of our own liability to the same. In Reli- 
gion, as well as in other matters—nay, more than in 
other matters—the sentence of Jeremiah is true 
to the facts of nature, that the ‘heart is deceitful 
above all things, and desperately wicked.” Its 
powers of self-deception are indeed inexhaustible, and 
nothing but a rare humility of mind, an enlightened 
appreciation of the fragmentary character of our 
knowledge, and a jealous watchfulness over our own 
temper of mind, can keep us from that most terrible 
of all ignorance, the “knowing not what manner of 
spirit we are of.”’ 

Tt will bring home to us the pitfalls and tempta- 
tions of party-spirit to which the human mind is liable 
in those matters, if we remember that needless divi- 
sions are not the only form in which that spirit may 
find expression. It may be as virulent and far more 
deceitful when it assumes the shape of a desire for 
union. Of the duty of putting an end to useless 
separations I have indeed no doubt; nor do I doubt 
that many such separations exist in Christendom. 
But I have already pointed out that a special 
union with certain men or communities involves 
generally a more marked separation from certain 
other men or certain other communities of men. 
Tn so far as this is a necessary result of a legiti- 
mate operation, undertaken on legitimate grounds, 
it is open neither to censure nor to praise. Regarded 
in this point of view, a movement towards union is 
simply a strategic movement, a movement of attack, 
or of defence against those whom we specially dislike 
orto whom we are specially opposed. The moral cha- 
racter of such a movement will depend on the truth and 
purity and value of the doctrines which we select as the 
ground for drawing near to some men in order to draw 
off from others. But there is no moral presumption in 
favour of such endeavours, as those who make them too 
often represent to themselvesand others. They do not 
necessarily involve any spirit of sacrifice in respect to 
our own party prejudices, nor any searching investiga- 
tion into the extent to. which these prejudices may be 
affecting our tenets, nor any stern analysis in the light 
of conscience of the secret. of our love towards those 
we seek to join, of our jealousy of those from whom 
we determine to stand aloof. Still less do such move- 
ments necessarily involve any attempt at a calm and 
dispassionate judgment on the relative value of our 


favourite dogmas in the general system of truth. On 
the contrary, in all such schemes of union there is q | 
wide door of entrance for the worst vices of religions 
enmity, all the more dangerous and deceitful that 
they are veiled under the aspect of Christian charity 
and love. We may be seeking in such movements 
nothing but self-assertion. We may be exalting 
matters of trivial importance into fundamental truths, 
We may be sacrificing bonds of union which now 
exist, and which ought to be drawn more near and | 
close. Above all, we may be selecting as the ground 
of union points of agreement which are not truths, | 
but errors, and which will become doubly mischievous 
from the new stress and importance which it is our | 
object to lay upon them. 

I ventured to make some remarks in this sense on | 

a former occasion in this place; and a signal illustra- 
tion of the caution required om this subject has lately 
been afforded to us. A party in the Church of Eng. 
land has been for some time expressing a desire for | 
union, or at least for some formal and close inter- 
course with the Eastern Church. Some persons seem 
to have imagined that when such desire for closer 
fellowship with foreign and distant communions was 
proposed, the great Protestant communions of the 
Continent, and especially the Lutheran Church, might | 
possibly come in for some share in these yearnings of 
brotherly affection. A suggestion to this effect 
appears to have been made, and has lately drawn 
forth a letter from one of the religious leaders of 
our time, Dr. Pusey, denouncing the proposal as 
incompatible with the conscientious convictions of 
himself and of his friends. Now it may be right, or 
it may be-wrong—on this I express no opinion here 
—to draw nearer to the Theology of Constantinople 
and of Rome, but at least let it be known to all men 
that the whole aim and object of this movement is to 
draw off farther from the Theology of the Reformation. 
The desire of dividing and separating from those who 
in the historical and legal association of several hun- 
dred years have stood nearest to them, is with these | 
men the avowed motive and spring of action. Again 
I say this movement may be right, or it may be wrong, | 
but there is no prima facie presumption in its favour | 
arising out of the obligations of Christian union. It | 
must be judged on its own merits; on the value 
of the tenets it selects for preference, as compared 
with those which it rejects as grounds of union; on | 
the tendency of that selection to build up again the | 
system against which so large a part of the Christian | 
world protested in the sixteenth century, and on onr | 
own estimate of the necessity, of the value, and of 
the truth of that protest. 

It is impossible, then, to take this review of the 
duties arising out of the differences of religious 
opinion without being impressed by the exceeding 
difficulty and delicacy of the considerations by which 
that duty ought to be determined. In matters of 
religious controversy the lay mind is becoming 
more and more important; and even in bodies 
which depart so fundamentally from the principle and 

practiee of the early church as to assign to laymen 
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no formal function or authority, their influence is 
rapidly extending. All men ought. to be interested 
in religious questions. All men ought to be anxious 
in the ascertainment of Christian duty in matters of 
theology. Besides their own intrinsic interest, they 
are affecting more and more the politics, the science, 
and the philosophy of our time. 

It is my object in this paper to indicate generai 
principles alone, and not to enter on the applica- 
tion of these principles in detail. This, indeed, 
js the special duty and the special burden of 
us all, as we are summoned to deal with the daily 
questions of life and conduct in the Church and in 
the State. No formal directions or definitions can 
solve those questions for us, or save us from the 
burden or necessity of exercising with care or cireum- 
spection our reason or our consciencein regard to them. 
Itis not my business here to inculcate opinions on any 
existing controversy. It may be thought that what 
I have said is indefinite in character, and does 
little more than indicate the difficulties on either 
hand, without determining anything as to how they 
may be avoided. But this is the condition in which 
we are all placed. Men long to have some infallible 
guide—some mechanical rule to go by—something 
which shall save them from the burden of thought, 
and of reflection, and of self-restraint. But this can- 
not be given them. Seeing this, others take refuge 
in indifference, and believe, or affect to believe, that 
the wrangling of theologians is of no practical im- 
portance. This, however, is the most false of all 
conclusions; this is not tolerance, or liberality, or 
truth. The conduct of men is in the main deter- 
mined by that which they believe. The know- 
ledge we have of the past history of the world, 
and the knowledge we may have of the constitution 
of our nature; forbid the thought that Man can live 
without a belief, whether it be in the truth or 
‘ina lie. If he has not a God, he will make to 
himself an idol. Nor is it always possible to de- 
termine without much care and knowledge what is, 
and what is not, important even in the controversies 
ofthe Church. If all churches could now be satisfied 
with the shortness and simplicity of the early Creeds— 
which in matters of doctrine, perhaps, they ought to 
be—this would not remove the necessity out of which 
separate organisations have arisen. Some questions 
which, at first sight, may appear trivial, and which 
are frequently referred to as mere questions of 
government, are in reality questions big with the 
most tremendous issues to society, to the State, an 
tothe Church. Whether, for example, the Christian 
ministry is, or is not, a priesthood? What are its 
prerogatives and powers? The nature, the extent, 
and the seat of spiritual authority — these are 
questions on which almost everything else depends. 
It is no part of the duty of toleration to give up, or 
to compromise, our matured opinion in respect to 
these. Let that opinion be formed in the light of 
reason, in the light of past experience, in view of the 
known tendencies of human character, and of the 
essential nature of spiritual worship. Let it be 











formed in recollection also of those cravings of the 
mind, “‘ moving about in worlds not realised,” which 
are the bridge and passage between Religion and 
Superstition. Those who regard these questions with 
indifference are fools indeed. The thirst for know- 
ledge and the love of truth are the noblest aspirations 
of the mind. Can it be wise to let these fail us in 
that department of knowledge which is the highest 
of all, and which holds within it the most powerful 
influences even over the life that is? The narrow 
range within which our purely intellectual faculties 
are confined is indeed a fact which forces itself on 
the attention of us all, and most on those to whom 
those faculties have been given in largest measure. 
But there is at least thiscomfort and this lesson to 
be gathered from it: the pain with which we feel 
the limitation of our mental. powers is itself the best 
witness tosthe strength of our spiritual desires. In 
the bearing of these two facts upon each other lies 
the strongest of all arguments for the reasonableness 
of a watchful faith. If there be indeed no other 
avenues of approach to the great object of those 
desires—if the best and highest impulses of man’s 
nature have no correlative in the reality and truth 
of things, then is he like nothing else existing in the 
world—an exception and contradiction to the whole 
analogy and course of nature. Then, indeed, in the 
words of the poet— 
“Dragons of the Prime, 


That tear each other in their slime, 
Were mellow music, matched with him.” 


And if we feel the difficulties of belief, let us re- 
member that these belong to our condition of partial 
knowledge, that they affect every, subject on which 
our powers are exercised, and follow us only in 
multiplied array into the melancholy retreats of 


Doubt. % us remember also that they have beep. 
felt most keenly by those who have most signally 
triumphed over them. In that most eloquent and 
touching review of his own religious life, which has 
been left us by Richard Baxter, author of “The Saints’ 
Rest,” there is no passage more eloquent and touch- 
ing than that in which he confesses how, in some 
high matters, difficulties had rather increased than 
diminished with the course of time, how much less 
disposed to be dogmatic he then was than he. had 
been in his earlier years; how painfully he felt the 
different degrees of certainty and. of clearness. with 
which different objects of faith could be held and 
seen; and how nothing more increased his longing 
for another life than thinking with how little of the 
knowledge of God this world was honoured. Re- 
member also the strong words. of Milton :—“ It is 
evident to me that in Religion, as in other things, 
the offers of God are all directed, not to an indo- 
lent: credulity, but to constant diligence, and to 
an unwearied search of the truth.” The more we 
have felt the difficulties which beset religious know- 
ledge the more shall we appreciate them for others, 
and the more successfully shall we be able to recom- 
mend toethers those truths of which we may be “fully 
persuaded in our own minds.” 
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WAITING IN THE DUSK. 


Sirrine alone in the twilight time,— 

Alas! how silent the old house seems— 
Missing the voices that only chime 

In waking fancies or sleeping dreams! 

I sit in my mother’s old arm-chair, 
But where are the others? Ah where?.ah where ? 
Where is our Willie, so grave and wise ? 

And where is Harry, so-true and bold ? 
Where is Mabel with laughing eyes, 

And tresses sprinkled with molten gold ? 
On Willie’s tombstone the moss is gray, 
And Harry is sleeping in Biseay Bay. 

But Mabel? Mabel may come again: 
Her name is still in my daily prayer; 
Yet when I stand where our dead are’ lain, 

Td rather that it were written there. 





They heard God call them, and they obeyed ; 
But Earth called Mabel—and Mabel strayed. 


Yet while God spares, it is not too late 
To turn away from the Tempter’s smile ; 
And so in the lonely house I wait, 
Because I expect her all the while: 
If strangers met her the day she came, 
She might go back to her sin and shame. 


I can see the city lie far away, 

A sloping path from our house leads down ; 
And surely, surely, some summer day, 

A fading woman will leave the town, 
And climb the hill, and traverse the moor, 
And enter in at my open door. 


ISABELLA FYVIE. 





THE CREED OF CHRISTENDOM. 
VII.—THE PERSON AND WORK OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 
“TI believe in the Holy Ghost.” 


In this confession the universal Church not only 
acknowledges the spirituality of the Divine Nature, 
and recognises a Divine Energy as operating in the 
world. and on the mind of man, but specially professes 
belief in a Divine Person, by whom that energy is 
possessed and exercised. . 

This confession all Christendom unites to make. 
It may be doubted; however, whether it is so fully 
realised in its import and its practical bearings ‘as ‘it 
ought to be, and as some other articles of the common 
Creed are. 

Like all the other articles in the Creed, this is 
simply an affirmation of belief in certain revealed 
Sacts as facts. With doctrines concerning them—+: e., 
modes of apprehending and adjusting them so as to 
| make them fit into a system of theological science— 
| it does not meddle. This is appropriate to its’ cha- 
| racter. Doctrines belong to the cogitata, not to the 
credenda, of religion. 

This belief respects two classes of revealed facts— 
| those relating to the Nature and those relating to the 
Working of the Holy Ghost. We shall endeavour to 
set forth the Church’s belief on’ both these heads, 
with a summary of the scriptural evidence on which 
it rests. 

I. 

Concerning the Nature of the Holy Ghost’ the 
belief of the Church of Christ is, that He is’a Divine 
Person, of the same esserice with the Father and the 
Son, equal with them in power and glory, sustaining 
to them certain relations, in one sense distinct from 
them, in another one with them, and so with them 
constituting the One Blessed and Undivided Trinity. 

This belief, in its full dogmatic form, cannot 
be traced in any of the documents of the carly 





Church before the beginning of the fourth century. 
Some of the early Christian writers, as the author of 
the Shepherd of Hermas (Simil.; v. 5), Justin Martyr 
(Apol., i. 38), ‘Theophilus (Ad Autol., ii., 15), and 
Tatian (Cont. Gentes Orat., § 5), write as if they 
identified the Spirit with the Son; and we have the 
testimony of Gregory of Nazianzus, that up to his 
time (a.p. 315386) the greatest diversity of view 
prevailed ‘among leading men in the Church as to 
the Holy Spirit—some holding Him to be an energy, 
some an existence, some God, while others hesitated 
to adopt either view through reverence for Scripture, 
which, they thought, does not ‘pronounce clearly on 
the subject (Orat. Theol.,v. 5, De Spir. Sanct.). 
There can be no doubt, however, that this belief, 
according to’ the Biblical idea of it, always dwelt in 
the heart of the Church, and was acknowledged by 
its members.’ In‘ the oldest confession whith we 
possess, the Regula Fidei, given by Irenzus (Adv. 
Her., ii. 10), the belief of ‘the Church in the: Holy 
Ghost; who by the prophets predicted the incarna- 
tion ‘and advent and sufferings of the Messiah, is as 
distinctly declared as'the belief in the Father and 
the Son. ‘Tertullian speaks of' the sending forth of 
the Holy Spirit by the exalted Saviour from the 
Father; as “the Paraclete, and sanctifier of those who 
believe in Father, Son, arid Holy Spirit” (Adv. 
Prax.; c. 2); though he seems not to have clearly 
apprehended the essential equality of the Son and 
Spirit with the Father, but to have regarded them as 
emanating from the Father, so as to be divine and 

yet have less of deity in them than the Father 
(comp. Apol., c. 9, 21, 22, seq.). Clement of Alex- 
andria distinctly declares his belief in the Holy 
Triad, of which the Holy Spirit is the third and the 
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Son the second (Strom., v. p. 599 D.; Paed., i. 6, p. 
102 A.). Origen is equally explicit in his statement 
of this belief, asserting the essential equality of the 
Three Persons, and declaring that the Trinity sur- 

all intelligence, not only temporal, but also 
eternal (Comm. in Joh., tom. ii. 2,6; Hom. in Jerem., 
|: 4). When the Arian controversy broke out, it was 
| made manifest that this truth was firmly embedded in 
| the convictions of the Church by the strong enuncia- 
|tion of it in the Nicene Creed. There might be need 
for time and reflection, and the welding heat of con- 
troversy, to evolve the truth with precision and com- 

ion; but a truth entering so intimately into 
the substance of the Christian system, and so clearly 
taught in Holy Scripture, can never have been at 
any time absent from the Christian consciousness. 

The Church believes the Holy Spirit to be a Divine 
Penson. The Divinity of the Spirit in itself presents 
no serious difficulty, and few have been disposed to 
doubt or question it. The very phrase, “Spirit of 
God,” so constantly used of the Holy Spirit in Scrip- 
ture, together with the qualities, attributes, and works 
ascribed to the Spirit, are felt by most to be sufficient 
| to prove that the object so designated is divine. It 
| isthe Personality of the Spirit that presents the main 
| difficulty and stumbling-block in the way of the 
| Catholic belief. Regard the Spirit as simply a quality, 
attribute, or energy of God, and the Spirit is seen to 
| be necessarily divine, as everything belonging to God 
| isdivine. But assert that the Spirit isa Divine Person, 
| and immediately we pass into the region of mystery, 
| and are asked to believe what transcends human in- 
telligence, and only express revelation can prove. 

If we receive the Bible as a revelation from God, 
we shall have no difficulty in accepting any fact He 
there makes known to us concerning himself, how- 
ever impossible it may be for us to construe it to the 
logical understanding. Our mental constitution 
enables us to receive as facts what we cannot theorise 
or explain; and a rational piety is satisfied with 
knowing what God is, so far as He has been pleased 
to reveal himself to us, without presuming to inquire 
into the mode of his being, or demanding that an 
explanation on natural principles should be given of 
what is confessedly supernatural. If the Bible, then, 
makes known to us the fact that the Holy Spirit is a 
Divine Person, we shall accept the fact, and place it 
among our beliefs, though it be one which, as a 
doctrine, we cannot explain. 

Our appeal, then, must be to the testimony of God 
in his Word on the subject now before us. “ What 
saith the Scripture ” concerning the Holy Spirit ? 

In some instances the phrase, “ Spirit of God,” or 
an equivalent phrase, is used where only a reference 
to some exercise of divine power can be intended ; as 
in Is. xl. 7, where it means a scorching wind sent by 
God (compare Hos. xiii. 15) ; in Job xxvii. 3, where it 
means the breath of life communicated to us by God ; 
in Ex. xxxi. 3, where it seems to imply nothing more 
than unusual ability bestowed by God; and in many 
passages where the Spirit of God is said to be poured 
a are said to be filled with the Spirit of 

















God, statements which do not necessarily teach more 
than that the parties referred to were the objects of 
some great and special divine influence. But in other 
passages this phrase is used in such a way as to suggest, 
if not to necessitate, reference to a person. Thus God’s 
Spirit is said to have “moved (brooded)* upon the 
face of the waters” (Gen. i. 3); is spoken of as striving 
with men (Gen. vi. 3); is introduced as speaking by 
men (2 Sam. xxiii. 2); as constantly surveying men 
(Ps. cxxxix. 7); as sending men, or as being sent to men 
(Is. xlviii. 16); as being vexed with men (Is. lxiii. 
10) ; as dwelling in men (1 Cor. iii. 16); and many 
other similar utterances. In these passages the 
language is such as to suggest an object in some sense 
distinct from God simply as God, and a personal 
agent which, as the Spirit of God, must be divine. 

In the New Testament we find frequent references 
to “the Spirit of Christ,” or “the Spirit of Jesus,” of 
such a kind that they cannot be understood either of 
the mind and disposition of our Lord or of the Chris- 
tian spirit in believers, but seem evidently to point 
to some personal agent distinct from the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and distinct from his followers. Compare 
Acts xvi. 7 [The Spirit of Jesus,” according to the 
best authorities, is the reading here]; Rom. viii. 9 ; 
Gal. iv. 6; Phil. i. 19. 

The passages in which the phrase “ Holy Spirit” 
occurs are very numerous, and in almost all of them 
the reference to a personal agent is unmistakable. 

When our Lord was about to leave his disciples, 
He, in order to cheer and encourage them, promised 
to send to them the Holy Spirit, whom He describes 
as “another Paraclete’”’ (dAX\ov IapdxAnroyv), t.¢., 
advocate, helper, or comforter; and of whom he says, 
“When He is come He will guide you into all the 
truth, for He shall not speak of himself, but whatso- 
ever He shall hear that shall He speak, and He will 
show, you things to come” (John xiv. 16; xvi. 13). 
Now, how can this be understood, save of a personal 
agent? How could a divine influence or quality be 
called “another Paraclete,” as distinguished from 
Jesus Christ, an undoubted person? Or in what sense 
could this be said to act as a guide, to speak, to 
hear, to show? Or what can be meant by this 
influence not speaking of himself, but according as 
he should hear? Worthy of note also is it that our 
Lord uses, in reference to the object of which He 
speaks, the masculine personal pronouns, fretvog and 
ab’réc, and the relative é¢ throughout this context. 
As ryetpa (Spirit) is neuter, such a usage is gram- 
matically anomalous, and can be accounted for only 
on the principle of a sense-construction overriding 
the grammatical rule. But this presumes that the 
object denoted by mvetpa here is a person, for only 
on this presumption can a sense-construction be 
obtained. Putting this beside the general tenor of 
our Lord’s statement in this context, we cannot 
doubt that when He spoke of the Holy Ghost to 





* norm. Compare Deut. xxxii. 11. 


t This may be rendered either, “ And now the 
Lord God and his Spirit hath sent me,” or, “ And now the 
Lord Ged hath sent me and his Spirit.” 
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his disciples He had in his own mind, and designed 
to convey to the minds of those He addressed, the 
idea of a personal agent. 

In Acts xiii. 2 we read: ‘‘As they ministered to 
the Lord and fasted, the Holy Ghost said, Separate 
for me Barnabas and Saul for the work whereto I 
have called them.” Is not this the act, are not these 
the words, ofa person? On the supposition that by 
the Holy Ghost here we are to understand a divine 
influence or power, it may be asked, In whom was 
this influence or power? In BarnabasandSaul? But 
how could an influence in them speak to and com- 
mand the Church concerning them ? In the Church? 
But how could they be set apart for an influence 
within the Church? Or how could that call them to 
a work? Obviously the simple and natural explana- 
tion of the passage is that which the hypothesis that 
the Holy Spirit here introduced is a personal agent 
supplies. 

In Acts xv. 28 the exercise of judgment is ascribed 
to the Holy Spirit: “It seemed good to the Holy 
Spirit and to us,” &c. Judgment is the act of an 
intelligent person. To say that any particular 
course commended itself to an influence or quality 
would be simple nonsense. But some may ask, 
May not the Holy Spirit here designate a state of 
the apostles’ minds produced by God? If so, what, 
we retort, is the distinction between “the Holy 
Spirit”. and the “us” in this passage? Suppose 


|| that for “the Holy Spirit” we substitute what this 


phrase is thus said to mean, the passage will run 
thus : “It seemed good to a state of our minds pro- 
duced by God, and to us.” Are we not here again 
making the apostles utter nonsense? Surely the 
only interpretation of this passage which common- 
sense will accept is that which proceeds on the as- 
sumption that, as by the “us” persons are meant, 
so by “the Holy Spirit” a person also is intended. 

In 1 Cor. xii. 11 the Holy Spirit is represented as 
possessing and exercising will: “But all these 
worketh that one and the self-same Spirit, dividing 
to every man severally as He will.” Here we have 
the Spirit selecting individuals, and conferring upon 
them miraculous gifts, according to his own sove- 
reign will. Can there be a more distinct and unde- 
niable ascription of personality than this? . In 
what does personality consist if not in the possession 
and exercise of will? And if it was in virtue of an 
act of will on the part of the Holy Spirit that each 
received the miraculous gift he had to exercise, are 
we not shut up to the conclusion that the subject. in 
which that will operated is a personal agent ? 

The same conclusion is pressed upon us by those 
passages which represent the Holy Spirit as capable 
of being acted on by men. Such are those passages 
that speak of the Spirit as being grieved, being re- 
sisted, being lied to, being tempted, being blasphemed, 
and the like. In what special meaning these terms 
are to be taken, it does not fall within our province 
at present to inquire; it is enough that, mean what 
they may as respects the nature of the effect pro- 
duced, the mere use of such phraseology in reference 












to the Holy Spirit is of itself sufficient to show that 
by this phrase we are to understand a personal agent, | 
and not a mere influence. How ean one grieve, or 
blaspheme, or tempt an influence? And though it ig | 
possible, certainly, to resist an influence, yet when || 
we read the entire passage in which this expression || 
occurs as applied to the Holy Ghost, we shall gee || 
that itis not to any opposition to an internal im. 
pulse, of the source of which the parties themselves || 
are unconscious, but to the conscious resistance to | 
some command expressive of the will and authority 
of another, that the statement relates. “Ye stiff. || 
necked and uncircumcised in heart and ears, ye do | 
always resist the Holy Ghost; as your fathers did, | 
so do ye” (Acts vii. 51). These words were spoken | 
by Stephen to the Sanhedrim when he stood before 
them and made his defence. Now, to what wasit that 
he referred in making this charge against them? Was 
it to certain states of their own mind, or to certain 
mysterious influences exerted on them? Was it not 
rather to the outward message which had been 
brought to them by our Lord and his disciples, which 
they had cast away from them and resisted, just as 
their fathers had resisted the messages sent to them 
by the prophets, as Stephen goes on in the following 
verses more fully to assert? To resist the Holy 
Spirit, then, is to treat as false such an objective 
announcement of truth as Christ, his apostles, and 
the prophets brought. But how can this be, unless 
of that announcement the Holy Ghost be the author? 
Here the Holy Spirit appears as a witness and a 
teacher, who is resisted when his message is set at 
naught. Is not this most distinctly to ascribe to Him 
the attributes and qualities of a person ? 

The comparison of these different statements of 
Scripture must be sufficient to satisfy us that by the 
sacred writers the Holy Spirit of whom they speak 
was regarded as a person. There is ne criterion of 
personality which they have not enabled us to apply 
so as to satisfy ourselves on this point. If intelli- 
gence, will, activity, and receptivity be marks of a 
personal existence, then are all these so frequently 
ascribed to the Holy Spirit, that we must either re- 
gard the sacred writers as singularly incorrect in 
their use of language, or believe that they themselves 
regarded, and meant their readers to regard, the Holy 
Spirit asa person. We have, in fact, just the same 
kind of evidence for the personality of the Spirit 
that we have for that of God; and so far as the 
statements of Scripture are concerned, we have that 
evidence equally explicit for the one as for the other. 

We thus arrive at the conviction that the Holy 
Spirit isa person. As already observed, this being 
proved, it follows that, as the Spirit of God, He must 
in some sense be a Divine Person. It still remains, 
however, to inquire in what sense He is divine. 
This will be best answered by showing in what rela- 
tion this Divine Person stands to the Father and the 
Son. ‘This relation may be viewed in respect of 
Essence and in respect of Operation. 

In respect of Essence, the Holy Spirit is consubstan- 
tial with the Father and the Son. In other words, 
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He is truly and properly God, as the Father is God 
and as the Son is God. 
* It is true that nowhere in Scripture is the Holy 
Spirit directly called God, or by any of the peculiar 
divine names. But there are cases in which the 
same being is called both God.and the Holy Spirit in 
guch a way as to show that the Holy Spirit is God in 
the proper sense of that term. Thus St. Peter told 
Ananias that in lying to the Holy Ghost he had lied 
unto God (Acts v. 3, 4); St. Paul tells the Corinthians 
that in becoming temples of the Holy Ghost they had 
become temples of God (comp. 1 Cor. iii. 16; vi. 19; 
9 Cor. vi. 16); and the same apostle, writing to the 
same Church about spiritual gifts, first tells them 
that these are wrought in men by God, and then 
says that they are wrought by the Spirit (1 Cor. xii. 
6,11). Such an interchange of the terms is allow- 
able only on the supposition that the Holy Spirit is 
truly and properly God. 
We find also that qualities belonging only to God 
are ascribed to the Holy Spirit in Scripture. To 
Him belong infinite intelligence, so that He explores 
all things, even the depths of God (épevra rai ra 
$a6y rov Gcov), those depths which the apostle else- 
where say8 are unexplorable and past finding out 
(aveepedvnra ra Kpivara abrov, cai dvetryviacro 
ai 680i abrov, Rom. xi. 33) ; and knoweth the things 
of God—t.e., the thoughts, purposes, and ways of 
God, just as a man’s spirit is conversant with human 
things (1 Cor. ii. 10,11). To Him belongs omni- 
presence, so that none can go from Him any more than 
they can go from the presence of God (Ps. cxxxix. 
7). To Him belongs that omniscience which qualifies 
Him to act the part of an intercessor for the saints 
with the Father (Rom. viii. 26). To Him be- 
longs boundless power, so that He can do works 
such as God alone.can do. {tis his to bestow mira- 
culous gifts on men (1 Cor. xii. 11); to inspire men 
to convey God’s will to their fellow-men (2 Sam. 
xxiii. 2; 1 Pet. i. 11; 2 Pet. i. 21; comp. 2 Tim. iii. 
16); to regenerate and renew the heart of man, to 
sanctify men, to cause them to bring forth all the 
fruits of a holy and heavenly life, to strengthen them 
with all might in the inner man, and to make them 
temples for God to dwell in (Tit. iii. 5; 2 Thess. ii. 
13; 1 Pet. i. 2; Gal. v. 22; Eph. iii. 16; 1 Cor. vi. 
19; Eph. ii. 22). To Him also are ascribed all the 
great events in our Saviour’s life on earth—his concep- 
tion in the Virgin’s womb, his consecration to his work 
at his baptism, his being led up to the wilderness to 
be tempted, his return thence to Galilee, his casting 
out of devils, his offering himself unto God, his 
being declared the Son of God with power after his 
resurrection from the dead (Mark i. 10; Luke i. 35; 
John i. 32; Matt. iv. 1; Luke iv. 14; Matt. xii. 28; 
Heb. ix. 14; Rom.i. 4). Works such as these di- 
vine power alone could perform; and yet the form 
of the statement is such that we cannot think simply 
of divine power as exercised for the performance of 
them, but must ascribe that power to a person in some 
sense distinct from both the Father and the Son. 
From these passages we gather strong proof of 





the true and proper Deity of the Holy Ghost. When, 
in addition to the evidence thus accruing, we take 
into consideration the fact that He is joined with the 
Father and the Son as the object of religious worship 
and as the source of spiritual blessings, we must 
feel that the consubstantiality of the Spirit with the 
Father and Son is placed beyond a doubt. In the 
baptismal formula (Matt. xxviii. 19), the three ere 
joined as belonging to the same category, and as 
alike claiming the belief and confidence and ho- 
mage of those who are baptized. By St. Paul they 
are joined as the object of invocation and the source 
of spiritual blessing (2 Oor. xiii. 14). And in the 
Apocalypse the inspired seer utters a similar invoca- 
tion in which grace is implored from “Him who is, 
and who was, and who is to come, from the seven 
spirits which are before the throne, and from Jesus 
Christ the faithful witness,” &c. (Rev. i. 4); where, 
according to the judgment of the best interpreters of 
all schools, the phrase “seven spirits” designates 
the Holy Spirit. Now nothing could be more: in- 
congruous, nothing more unseemly, than that in a 
solemn ritual act involving a profession of religious 
belief, and in a solemn invocation, God should be 
joined with one of his attributes or qualities; and | 
not less so would it be to address prayer to and ask | 

| 








blessing from a mere quality of the Deity along with | 
God himself. Such collocations can be defended 
only on the admission of the consubstantiality and 
consequent equality of the persons so conjoined. 
In respect of Essence, then, the Holy Ghost is one 
with the Father and the Son. The three, however, 
are not to be confounded, as they have been by some, 
who have contended that these three are but one per- 
son under different names or manifestations, “ap- 
pearing now in the form of the Father, now in that 
of the Son, now in that of the Holy Ghost, as occa- 
sion required,” according to the teaching of Sabel- 
lius.’+ That they are distinct is most clearly shown 
by the relations, in respect of operation, which Scrip- 
ture shows that they sustain to each other. We 
have here to do only with those which the Spirit 
sustains to the other two persons of the one Godhead. 
The Spirit is represented as proceeding from the 
Father, as given by the Father, as sent by the Son 
(John xv. 26; xvi. 7; 1 Johniii. 24; iv. 13). These 
statements relate to the same act, the temporal mis- 
sion of the Spirit from the Father and Son to accom- 
plish the work of human redemption. As sent by 
them, the Spirit cannot be identical with them. 
Hence He is called the Spirit of God and of Christ; 
and in onepassage where, in consequence of the writer's 





* “These seven spirits form with God and Christ the 
primeval source of grace and peace; whence it is clear 
that the threefold representation corresponds to the 
Trinity."—De Wette, Exeget. Handbuch, in loc. “The 
Spirit cannot in his essential oneness be represented as 
before the throne; hence the need for the representation 
furnished by the holy number seven, symbolising the divine 
fulness, The one Spirit accordingly is represented as seven 
spirits, as elsewhere He is represented as seven eyes and as 
seven lamps.”—Dusterdieck in Meyer's Commentar. in loc, 

t Basil Epist. 210 and 214. 
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having occasion to place the spirit of a man in paral- 
lelism with the Spirit of God, there might be a risk 
of the reader falling into the error of concluding that 
the Spirit of God meant simply God himself as a spirit, 
just as the spirit of man denotes the intelligent nature 
of man, he is careful to guard against this by calling 
the Holy Spirit “the Spirit from or out of God.” * 

As the “Spirit of the Father” the Holy Spirit ap- 
pears as the Divine organ through which the power 
of God acts. He is the finger of God (Luke xi. 20; 
comp. Ex. viii. 19), and the power of God (Luke i. 
35; v.17; xxiv. 49). Hence by Him God knows 
himself, and reveals Divine things to men (1 Cor. ii. 
10-13); by Him God pervades the universe (Ps. 
exxxix. 7; Rev. v. 6), gives life to his creatures and 
sustains it in them (Job xxvii. 3; xxxiii. 4; Ps. civ. 
30; hence called “the Spirit of Life from God ;” 
Rey. xi. 11; comp. John vi. 63; Rom. viii. 2) ; re- 
news men’s moral nature so that they are regenerated 
and created anew in the image of God (John iii. 5, 8 ; 
xiv. 26; xv. 26; Rom. viii. 13-16; Gal. iv. 6; Tit. 
iii. 5, 6, &c.), and will quicken and raise them up at 
the last day (Rom. viii. 11). 

As the Spirit of Christ the Holy Spirit testifies of 
Christ, takes of the things of Christ, and shows them 
to men, and thereby glorifies Him (John xv. 26; xvi. 
14). By Him, also, Christ as the risen Lord gave 
testimony to the word of his grace (Acts xiv. 3), and 
still dwells in the hearts of his people (Rom. viii. 9, 
10). 

, II. 

This induction may suffice to show how solid and 
| extensive is the basis of biblical teaching on which 
the Church builds her belief in the Holy Ghost as a 
| Divine Person. Believing in Him as thus revealed, 
| the Church believes also in the Holy Ghost as having 
| @ peculiar sphere of agency, in connection with the 
| Father and the Son, in the work of human redemp- 
| tion. This leads us to speak of the special work of the 
Holy Spirit. 

This work is manifold. It embraces :— 

1. The revelation of divine truth to men for their 
salvation. It was by the Spirit that prophets and 
apostles were fitted to become the vehicles of a divine 
message; by the Spirit that the truth they had to 
convey was put into their minds; and by the Spirit 
that they were enabled to communicate it fully and 
purely to the world (John xvi. 13, 14; 1 Cor. ii. 
9-13, 16; xiv. 37; 2 Tim. iii. 16; 1 Pet. i. 10-12; 
Eph. iii. 5; 2 Pet. i. 20, 21). Hence He is called 
the Spirit of Truth (John xvi. 13); the Spirit of 
Prophecy (Rev. xix. 10; cf. 1 Pet. i. 11); and the 
Spirit of Wisdom and Revelation (Eph. i. 17). 

2. The regeneration and renewal of the human 
soul dead in trespasses and sins. By the Spirit men 
are born again; by the Spirit they are quickened so 
as to live; by the Spirit they are renewed and made 
new creatures (John iii. 5, 6 ; Gal. v. 25; Tit. iii. 5.) 

8. The sanctification of the believer in body, soul, 
and spirit, and the supply to him of all that is neces- 
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sary for his growth in grace and his final triumph, 
God hath chosen his people to salvation through | 
sanctification of the Spirit and belief of the truth 
(2 Thess. ii. 13; 1 Pet. i. 2). They are presented ty | 
Him as an acceptable sacrifice, being sanctified by the | 
Holy Ghost (Rom. xv. 16). By the Spirit their hearts | 
are opened to receive the saving truth of the Gospel, | 
so that having an unction from the Holy One, they 
know all things (Acts xvi. 14; 1 John ii. 20, 27). By 
the Spirit they mortify the deeds of the flesh 
(Rom. viii. 13); from the Spirit they have comfort 
(Acts ix. 31); by Him they are strengthened with 
all might in the inner man (Eph. iii. 16) ; in Him 
they have access unto the Father (Eph. ii. 18) 
through Him they abound in hope (Rom. xy. 13); 
by Him the love of God is shed abroad in their 
hearts (Rom. v. 5); through Him God dwells in | 
them, and they become his habitation (1 Cor. vi. 19; 
Eph. ii. 22); and by Him they are changed into the | 
image of God from glory to glory (2 Cor. iii. 18), | 
The Spirit is to them the spirit of sonship, whereby 
they cry, Abba Father (Rom. viii. 15); the Spirit | 
helpeth their infirmities and maketh intercession for | 
them (Rom. viii. 26) , whence He is called the Spirit | 
of grace and supplication (Zech. xii. 10) ; the Spirit | 
witnesseth with their spirits that they are sons of | 
God, and so heirs of the heavenly inheritance (Rom. | 
viii. 16, 17); yea, the Spirit is to them the pledge and 
earnest of that inheritance, for by the Spirit God 
hath sealed them as his purchased possession (Eph. i. | 
13, 14). As they live by the Spirit, they also walk 
by the Spirit, and are enabled to bring forth all the | 
fruits of a holy and heavenly life, and to be spiri- || 
tually minded, which is life and peace (Gal. v. 22—25; || 
Rom. viii. 5, 6). 

4, The sustaining of the Churches of the saints in || 
order, peace, and prosperity. By the Holy Ghost || 
pastors are set in the Churches as overseers, that they || 
may take heed to the flock, and may feed the Church || 
of God which He hath purchased with his blood || 
(Acts xx. 28). By Him are distributed those gifts | 
by which the edification and establishment of the | 
Church are promoted, “ dividing to each severally as | 
He wills” (1 Cor. xii.11). By Him the preaching of || 
the truth is made effectual, so that sinners are con- || 
victed of sin, led to the Saviour, and brought into his | 
Church (John xvi. 8—11; 1 Cor. ii. 4; vi. 11). By Him | 
the Church is made a temple for God and kept pure | 
for his indwelling (1 Cor. iii. 16,17). By Him the | 
Church is preserved in unity in the bond of peace | 
and love (Eph. iv. 3, 4; Rom. xiv. 30). And by 
Him the Church is made a fountain of blessing, out 
of which flow rivers of living water for the refresh- 
ing and healing of the nations (John vii. 38, 39). 

5. The raising up of the people of Christ at the 
last day. It is the Spirit that quickeneth ; and the 
mortal bodies of them in whom the Spirit of Him 
who raised up Jesus from the dead dwells, will He 
quicken by his Spirit that dwelleth in them (John vi. 
63; Rom. viii. 11). Thus the Holy Ghost shall con- 
summate the grand work which He began in the 
regeneration and conversion of each of the saved. 
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III. 


The truths we have been considering have been 
revealed to us for our spiritual benefit, and not for 
|| mere speculative recognition. Of the practical uses 

of the things thus revealed to us no better statement 
'| can be given than that which Dr. Barrow, with his 
'| wonted comprehensiveness, supplies. (Works, v. 309, 
|| Hughes’ ed.) “The uses,” says he, “which the 
consideration of these points may have are these :— 
|| 6]. We are on the premises obliged to render all 

honour and adoration to the majesty of the Divine 
Spirit. 
«9. The consideration of these things should work 
\| in us an humble affection and a devout thankfulness 
'| to God, for-so inestimable a favour conferred on us, 
'| as is the presence and inhabitation, the counsel, con- 
'| duct, and assistance of God’s Holy Spirit in us. 
|| Him we gratefully must own and acknowledge as 
| the Author of our spiritual life, of all good dispo- 
'| sitions in us, of all good works performed by us, of 
'| qll happiness that we are capable of; to Him, there- 
'| fore, we must humbly render all thanks and praise, 
|| assuming nothing to ourselves. 
| 3. We should earnestly desire and pray for God’s 
i Spirit, the fountain of such excellent benefits, such 
! graces, such gifts, such privileges, such joys, and 
|| blessings inestimable. If we heartily invite Him, if 
| we fervently pray for Him, He assuredly will come to 
| us; for so our Lord hath promised, ‘that our heavenly 
| Father will give the Holy Spirit to them which ask it.’ 








“4, We should endeavour to demean ourselves well | 
toward the Holy Spirit, yielding to that heavenly | 
Guest, when He vouchsafeth to arrive, a ready en- | 
trance and a kind welcome into our hearts, enter- 
taining Him with all possible respect and observance, 
hearkening attentively to his holy suggestions, and 
carefully obeying Him; not quenching the divine 
light, or the devout heat which He kindleth in us; 
not resisting his kindly motions and suasions; not 
grieving or vexing Him, that so with satisfaction He | 
may continue and reside in us, to our infinite benefit | 
and comfort. It should engage us to cleanse our- | 
selves from all filthiness of flesh and spirit, that we | 
may be fit temples for so holy and pure a Spirit to 
dwell in, lest He, by our impurities, be offended, 
loathe, and forsake us. 

“5. It is matter of comfort and encouragement, 
exceedingly needful and useful for us, to consider 
that we have such a guide and assistant in all our 
religious practice and spiritual warfare. If our 
lusts be strong, our temptations great, our enemies 
mighty, we need not be disheartened, having this 
all-wise and all-mighty Friend to advise and help us: 
his grace is sufficient for us against all the strength 
of hell, the flesh, and the world. Let our duty be 
never so hard, and our natural force never so weak, 
we shall be able to do all things by Him that 
strengtheneth us; if we will but faithfully apply 
ourselves to his aid, we cannot fail of good success.” 

W. LINDSAY-ALEXANDER. 





Arry budding ash-tree, 
You have made a throne, 

And the sweetest thrush in all the world 
Is sitting there alone ; 

Drawn in tints of tender brown 
Against a keen blue sky, 

He sings up and he sings down— 
Who can pass him by ? 

Through the thin leaves thrilling 
Goes each glittering note, 

Till hearts of happy trees are drawn 
Into this one bird-throat ; 

And all the growing blooms of morn 
(His music is so ~a | 

Are reached and blend 
And uttered into song. 


Now he asks a question! 
The answer who can guess, 
While ws chirp a pettish “no,” 
And doves keep murmuring “ yes:”’ 
* O will the months be kind and clear, 
Unvexed by needless rain, 
And will the summer last this year 
Till springtime comes again ?’”’ 
Now he states a dogma— 
His view of day and night, 
iming volubly ont oad 
No other bird is right; 
But, half-way through his creed, he checks 
At some sweet chance of sound, 
And, catching it, no longer recks 


If heaven or earth go round. 


) 
and up-borne 
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Now he labours gravely, 
Each moment pays itself— 

No singer ever worked more hard 
For art or fame or pelf; 

And now he knows the pretty phrase 
And scatters it like rain, 

With quick “Da Capos” of self-praise, 
Till the tree rings again. 

He pleads, he laughs, he argues, 
He shouts to sky and earth ; 

The wild notes trip each other up 
In ecstasies of mirth. 

He drinks the azure of the air, 
He tosses song about 

Like a golden tangle of girl’s hair 
Spray-wet and shaken out. 

O world! when spring is shining 
And dark winds stand aside, 

Let men think of you as they may, 
The Wels ave snteiot i . 

Their dauntless hymns of hope arise 
With such a wealth of will; 

Though every year the summer dies, . 
They trust her promise still. 

re budding ash-tree, 

ry to show your power— 

Make a leaf for each gay note 
He makes in half an hour! 

Wild flowers in the grass, be taught 
The music of your oe 

Make a bud for each bright thought 
He gives to passing hearts! 

M. B. SMEDLEY. 
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GRACE’S FORTUNE. 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—A REUNION. 

Ir was winter-time. The short, dark days of 
December had brought their usual amount of cold 
and dreariness. The sky had a leaden hue, and 
nothing disturbed the stillness of the outer world 
except the rushing of the bleak winds which occa- 
sionally swept across the uplands. It was what Miss 
Vaughan called “ stay-at-home weather ;” but Miss 
Wedderburn had promised to spend the Christmas 
with the Haringtons at Warndon, to be present at 
the christening of their little boy, to whom she was to 
be godmother. She had hesitated at first about 
leaving Miss Vaughan alone, until assured by her 
that she would not be alone, as she was expecting 
Mr. and Mrs. Boynton and their family, who gene- 
rally paid her a visit at that season of the year. 
“ Besides,” she added, “ Agnes is not far off from me 
now, and I can get her and her long-legged husband 
to eome and stay with me.” 

Grace’s first introduction to Major and Mrs. Grant 
was at a dinner party at the Hall, to which she and 
Miss Vaughan had been invited, the latter having on 
a previous occasion driven over alone to welcome her 
niece back to England. 

Agnes and her husband were very much what Miss 
Vaughan had represented them to be, but Grace 
found herself drawn to Major Grant by an involun- 
tary liking, from the good temper and kindliness of 
his disposition. 

It was not until after the repast that she had any 
conversation with him and his wife upon the subject 
which occupied her own thoughts; and even then 
she did not herself lead to it—the pleasure of hearing 
about Godfrey was counterbalanced by the pain— 
but Agnes, having been informed of the relationship, 
very naturally turned the discourse upon India, and 
their own share of the perils of that perilous time, 
with which Major Wedderburn had been so inti- 
mately associated. Grace soon found herself a 
deeply interested listener to what possesses more or 
less of interest for every one—a narrative of personal 
adventure, dangers, and escapes. She listened 
mostly in silence, only now and then interposing 
with a question, fearful of betraying too much con- 
cern in the matter. Major Grant spoke of Godfrey 
Wedderburn frankly and heartily. 

“He is a capital fellow, Wedderburn; one of the 
tight sort. Brave as a lion, and never thinking of 
himself if he can serve another. I am sure we have 
reason to be grateful to him.- But for his courage 
and self-possession, Aggy and I would never have 
been here.” 

“Major Wedderburn is a very popular person,” 
said Agnes. ; 

‘‘ Especially with the ladies,” added her husband. 

“‘T am afraid he is somewhat of a flirt,” rejoined 
Mrs. Grant, “but I cannot say I eyer saw him 
pointed in his attentions. We used to laugh at him 
and tell him he was very safe, for he flirted with all 


alike. I once taxed him with being a gay deceiver, | 
and asked him plainly why he did not marry.” \ 

“ And what did he reply ?” asked Grace with sap. || 
pressed eagerness. 

“ Oh, he laughed, and said that he must marry an 
heiress, and that his mother had got one bottled up 
for him in England.” 

“Oh, that’s his game, is it?” cried Major Grant, || 
uplifting his eyebrows. “Well, I should never haye || 
supposed it. I should have said, on the contrary, || 
that Wedderburn was the last man in the world to | 
marry for money.” | 

“TI am not at all sure, Colin, that he meant it || 
seriously ; he spoke in that joking way of his. But || 
perhaps Miss Wedderburn can tell us whether her || 
cousin is likely to marry an heiress.” ’ 

“TI am not in his confidence,” replied Grace, “but I || 
believe that his family have ambitious views for him.” || 

“ Hang it!” said the Major; “he'll be very well || 
off ; what does he want with an heiress ?” | 

“You are mistaken, Major Grant,” said Grace; || 
“Godfrey Wedderburn is not at all well off.” 

‘Not at present, I am aware. He told me him- 
self that he had nothing but what his father allowed 
him. But isn’t he heir to something ?” 

“He is next heir to Rushington ; but his father is 
not an old man, and he may have to wait many || 
years. Besides which, the estate itself is a greatly 
impoverished one.” 

“ Ah, that alters the case. I must have been mis- 





informed. I am sure somebody told me that he || 

would be very well off.” 
‘Major Wedderburn will not be badly off eventu- || 

ally,” rejoined Grace ; “ but, after all, wealth is very || 

much a question of degree.” 
* Undoubtedly it is.” 


Grace had some talk about their entertainers. 
“Do you know,” said the younger lady, “I was 
quite agreeably surprised in Major Grant.” 


have no doubt.” 
“T don’t think he is so brainless.” 
“Oh, you don’t. What did he talk about ?” 
“ Chiefly about India.” 











sensibly upon that subject.” 
Miss Vaughan must have seen the vivid colour that 
good-natured sareasm of the words. Grace made no 


passed in silence. 

















On their drive homewards, Miss Vaughan and || 


“T am glad you were, my dear,” replied Miss || 
Vaughan; “he is a good-hearted, brainless giant, I || 


« Ah, then, I daresay he talked very agreeably and |) 
They were in the carriage, and it was dark, or || 
came into her companion’s face at the covert though 


} reply to them, and the remainder of the drive was 


The week before Christmas found Grace Wedder- 
burn again at Warndon; clasped onee more in 
Cecilia’s arms, and welcomed with unfeigned cor || 
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St capitate 
diality by Ed Edward. ‘There was so much to talk 
‘about, so much to tell! Grace received num- 
berless compliments from her friends upon the im- 

ement in her looks. True it was, the peace of 
the last few months, together with the hope—vague 
' and distant, but delicious—which all unconsciously 
had sprung up within her breast, had brought back 
the freshness to her cheek, and the lustre to her eyes. 

She would have given a great deal to have been able 
honestly to return the compliment to Cecilia, whose 
| delicate appearance filled her with anxiety. Very 

and interesting the young mother looked, as 

| with blushing pride she showed her baby boy to her 
| admiring friend. 

Shortly before dinner Mrs. Fletcher and Arnold 

| Harington arrived. The worthy lady had lost none 

of her peculiarities, and none of her affection for her 

young friends. Cecilia was her especial pet, but the 

| latter admitted to Grace, when the two had gone 

| up-stairs to dress for dinner, that Goody rather 

tried her temper by interfering so much about 

baby. 

And Grace met Arnold Harington once again; 
her hand rested for an instant in his, and her eyes 
looked kindness on him; while in his eyes she read 
a whole volume of love which it pained her to think 
|| she could never return. They had many subjects of 
|| common interest to talk about. Sir John and Lady 
|| Wedderburn, Arnold told her, had been established 
|| at Rushington for nearly a year. They had gone 
there soon after Grace left Warndon, having let the 
Grange yery advantageously. 

* You must come and spend a few days with us,” 
said Mrs. Fletcher, in the course of conversation ; 
“the distance from Oxford is nothing, and Arnold 
could drive you over.” 

“Thank you, dear Goody; that is a very kind 
thought of yours. What do you say to it, Arnold ?’”’ 

“You can want no assurance of the pleasure it 
would give me,” replied Arnold. ‘ You know, or 
ought to know, that my house is always at your ser- 
vice.” 

“Then, that is settled,” said Mrs. Fletcher. “You 
are to come to us when Edward and Cissy can spare 
you, and then we can arrange about your going to 
Rushington.” 

In the course of the evening Edward Harington 
found opportunity to whisper to Grace, “It would 
be insincerity if I did not acknowledge that of all 
| the kind things you have done for my little wife 
you never did a kinder than by leaving her to 
manage her house, her parish, and her husband by 
herself.” 

“You were vexed at me at first for going, and so 
| was Cissy, but I knew it was the right thing to do. 
| I came 0 the conclusion before I had been with you 
& mo 

“And for yourself, Grace ; are you happy ?” 

Grace coloured. “I am very happy with Miss 
Vaughan ; she is like a mother to me, and I have a 
high esteem for her; but there are some things that 
will not be forgotten.’ 














“Yes,” said Edward— 

“ ¢ Regrets that glide through the spirit’s gloom, 
Memories that make the heart a tomb,’’ 

Grace turned the conversation from herself by re- 
marking that she thought Arnold was not looking 
well. 

“He works too hard,” replied Edward; “it is | 
work, work, work, from morning till night; we see 
nothing of him now. Make him take a holiday, | 
Grace, while you are with him; he will kill himself 
if he goes on at the rate he is now doing.” 

Grace found an opportunity in the course of the | 
evening of saying to Arnold Harington that she was 
greatly concerned to see him look so far from well. | 
*“T hear a very bad report of you,’ she added, 
smiling, “and I am going to take you roundly to | 
task.” 

“Indeed!” he answered, smiling in his turn. 
“What is your charge against me?” 

“That you work too hard, and that your health is 
suffering in consequence.” 

“T do work hard; I admit it. But whatthen? I 
must work.” 

“ But not to the injury of your health.” 

“T don’t know that my health would be benefited 
by idleness. Besides, I have a motive, and I have 
no other resource but to work.” 

“ Still, Arnold, there is a moderation in all things.” 

“Tt may be; but Iam not at present in a condi- 
tion to recognise it. Added to which, work aceumu- 
lates upon our hands unconsciously ; my business 
has very considerably increased in the last two 
years.” 

“But promise me, Arnold,’”’ said Miss Wedder- 
burn, “that you will not work quite so hard.” 

“TI will promise to relax the reins a little while 
you are with me,”’ he replied. 

“ Ah, that is well. You must give yourself a 
complete holiday, and we will lionise Oxford to- 
gether.” 

“T shall be delighted. But you must have lionised 
it very often, I should think.” 

“Of course I have; but there are some things 
that one cannot see too often.’ 

The christening of Francis Arnold Harington took 
place only two days before Christmas, and it would 
be difficult to say to which of the two celebrations the 
family at Warndon attached the most importance. 
All went smoothly ; the little hero of the day be- 
haved in the most edifying manner, and the party 
who sat. down to breakfast at the conclusion of the 
ceremony certainly did not.partake of the good things 
provided for them in silence. 

And then came Christmas, with all its softening 
memories and hallowed associations! It was long 
since Grace Wedderburn had felt so nearly happy. 
The time, the place, the presence of so many well- 
loved friends, the peaceful home and glad welcome 
which she knew awaited her at Endfield, the sight of 
Cecilia’s happiness, and the faint hope which against 
her better judgment had crept. into her own heart, 
all conspired to render her, but for one bitter recol- 
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lection, almost like the Grace Wedderburn of former 
years. 

Mrs. Harington was much engaged with her baby, 
or she might have been jealous of the long confabu- 
iations between Grace and Lucy Chester. 

“She is not popular,” said the latter, speaking of 
Lady Wedderburn, “she is not popular in the neigh- 
bourhood, or her husband either; they never were, 
you know.” 

“Yet she can be very gracious when she pleases.” 

“Oh, yes, fulsomely flattering, as we have reason 
to remember. She has lately taken up Miss Charteris, 
and has her constantly at Rushington.” 

“Ts it merely for companionship, do you imagine ?” 

“T should think not. She has the credit of wishing 
to keep the young lady for her son. It is an old 
story lately revived. By having Miss Charteris at 
Rushington she keeps away all idle pretenders to her 
hand.” 

“But I presume Miss Charteris is not an unwilling 
victim ?” 

“Well, no, I suppose not. Her own home is 
very dull, and she is made a great deal of at Rush- 
ington.” 

“Do you think then,” said Grace, after a pause, 
“that Miss Charteris falls in with Lady Wedder- 
burn’s views ?”’ 

“In what way do you mean?” asked Lucy 
Chester. 

““T mean as to her ultimate destination.” 

“Oh, I should think so; she would not otherwise 
be so much at Rushington.”’ 

Grace made no answer; she seemed musing upon 
the intelligence she had just received. Miss Chester 
broke the silence by observing that their old friend, 
Mr. Harington, seemed likely to settle down into an 
old bachelor. Grace smiled and coloured as she made 
reply— 

“ Arnold Harington is wedded to his work; his 
business is now so large that he has littie time for 
anything else.” 

“ Except to visit Miss Summers.” 

“Does he visit her very often ?” 

“Too often, some peoplethink. People will gossip, 
you know, Grace. Mrs. Summers is a poor, sick 
woman, confined to her sofa; but Mrs. Summers’s 
daughter is young and pretty.” 

“T believe,” said Miss Wedderburn, “that in 
visiting Mrs. and Miss Summers Mr. Harington is 
simply actuated by kindly feelings. He has an old 
and sincere friendship for them ; they are poor, and 
as a natural consequence neglected, and his visits 
cheer them.” 

**T have no doubt it is so,”” rejoined Miss Chester ; 
“but, unfortunately, the world will never give a man 
the credit for such pure motives, and poor little Ellen 
Summers is beginning to be talked about. You see, 
Arnold committed the great error of walking with 
her; they were seen frequently out of doors together 
on Sunday afternoons.” 

“Well, and what then? Arnold told me himself 
one day that he had been taking Ellen Summers for 


a walk, and that it was the poor girl’s only chance of | 
a little exercise.’ 

“That may be all very true; but, as I said before, 

people will talk.” 

“That kind of evil-speaking, insinuating Wrong, 
and imputing bad motives to the most innocent 
actions, moves my especial contempt and indigna. 
tion. But Arnold Harington’s character stands far 
too high to be affected by such pitiful malice.” 

“The girl will be the greatest sufferer, as is usua) 
in such cases,”’ observed Lucy. 

“ Arnold will be able to defend her as well as 
himself,” replied Grace. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—AT OXFORD AGAIN, 


A rew weeks later, Grace was deposited by her 
friends at Arnold Harington’s house, in the High- 
street of Oxford. Many persuasions had been em. 
ployed by them to induce her to prolong her visit at || 
Warndon, but she had promised Miss Vaughan not | 
to extend her absence beyond six weeks, and she was 
proof against their entreaties. 

Mrs. Fletcher’s happiness in having Miss Wedder. 
burn asa guest, her kindly bustle and importance, 
her flow of good-natured gossip, and the lively in. 
terest she took in Endfield, and in everything relat. 
ing to Miss Vaughan,—all this, and much more, must 
be left to the imagination of the reader. Grace told 
her of her own introduction to Major and Mn. 
Grant, and though not without misgivings, of God- 
frey’s gallant deeds in India. The good lady was in 
ecstasies ; but she listened to the communication with 
such a mixture of wonder, blame, pity, admiration, 
regret, and entertainment, as made it quite impossible 
to discover which sentiment predominated. 

“Did Mrs. Grant,”’ said the old lady, “ really pass 
a whole week in the jungle with her little baby? 
Poor thing! I wonder she is alive to tell it, or her 
baby either. And Captain Grant was wounded you 
say ?” 

“Yes, he was very badly wounded.” 

** Ah, dear, dear! And Major Wedderburn carried 
him! He must be a very brave young man, my 
dear, from all you tell me. I always liked him; he 
had such pleasant looks and ways, and something 
chivalric about him, though I never knew, indeed, 
that he was so lion-hearted.” 

“He is very kind-hearted,” said Grace, “ which is 
better still.” 

“Tt is, it is; I am sure he is kind-hearted, very, | 
though it’s more than his father and mother are. || 
Grace, my dear,” added the old lady, looking at her | 
wistfully, “is it all quite at an end between you?” | 

“Yes, dear Goody, quite at an end, I fear.” 

“Why should it be ?” \ 

Grace hesitated before replying. | 

“You know, Goody, I broke off my engagement \, 
with my cousin——” | 

“You broke it off ?” 

“Yes; and—and—it is not likely that it will ever | 
be renewed between us.” 





“Why not? Are you so proud that you will va | 
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geen 

g foolish lovers’ quarrel stand between you and hap- 
* oY 

|" No, Goody, I would not; but it was no lovers’ 

quarrel that parted us.” 


«What was it, then? I am an old friend, Grace ; 
cannot you trust me ?’’ ; 

«There are some things,” replied Grace, dropping 

‘her voice almost to a whisper, “that can be trusted 
| to no one.” : 

«“ Ah, well, I mustn’t press you, I suppose; but it 

does seem such a pity.” 

“ Many things not only seem, but are a pity in this 

| world,” rejoined Grace. “I will not say it is quite 
impossible that Godfrey and I should ever come to- 
gether again, but it is very improbable.”’ 

“He is likely to return to England soon, is he 
not?’ said Mrs. Fletcher. 

«JT don’t know; but what makes you think so ?”’ 

“Because Arnold was saying the other day that | 
Major Wedderburn’s regiment had been a long time | 

| out in India, and he thought it must soon be sent 
home.” 

Grace felt her heart leap within her; she made no 
reply, but the moment she could escape from Mrs 
Fletcher she gave way to the exultant joy that filled | 
it, by exclaiming, ‘“‘ Home! home! Godfrey at home | 

|| again!” Arnold encountered her as she re-entered 

|| the drawing-room, and was struck by the radiant | 
beauty of her countenance. The cause, had he | 
known it, was not flattering to his hopes. 

During the few days which Miss Wedderburn 

| spent in Oxford, she was able to enjoy a gratification 
| which had hitherto been denied her, that of attend- 
ing the services of some of the College chapels. 
| Edward Harington had told her that the service at 
| M—— was peculiarly striking from the beauty of the 
| music, and thither, one afternoon, she went, accom- 
|| panied by Arnold and Eilen Summers. 
|| When they would have passed out of the chapel 
|| at the conclusion of the service, their progress was 
| impeded by a crowd of persons, chiefly under- 
|| graduates, thronging the doorway, in eager and 
| somewhat unseemly haste to get away. It was 
quite dark, and in the confusion Grace got separated 
from her companions, and received a blow upon her 
arm, which at the moment caused her such severe 
pain that she could not refrain from crying out. In 
an instant Arnold was at her side. Drawing her 
arm within his own, he speedily made a passage 
through the crowd, and led her on into the compara- 
tive quiet and safety of the High-street. They had 
not gone many paces when they suddenly became 
cognizant of the fact that Ellen Summers was not 
with them. What was to be done? Arnold must 
return to seek her, but he was so unwilling to leave 
Grace that she consented to accompany him, though 
telling him that she should only be in his way, and 
that he might leave her with perfect impunity in the 
shadow of a doorway for the few minutes he was 
likely to be absent. 

They found Ellen Summers still under the porch 














of the chapel, with a frightened, tearful face, which 
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brightened into an ecstasy of gladness on beholding 
them, as with a little cry of welcome she darted 
forward, clinging to Arnold’s arm, thanking him for 
coming, and telling him, between laughter and cry- 
ing, that she had been jostled and insulted, and that | 
she half feared he had forsaken her. 

A sudden light flashed upon Miss Wedderburn; 
not the light of a gas lamp, though that had enabled | 
her to see the expression of Ellen’s face, but a mental | 
ray, which revealed to her as clearly the state of the 
young girl’s heart. 

A few minutes brought them to the door of 
Arnold’s house; but Miss Summers could not be | 
prevailed upon to stop to dinner, on account of her 
mother, who, she said, would be expecting her. Of 
course Arnold walked home with her, and equally, as | 
a matter of course, he kept his own dinner waiting. 

Knowing that Arnold would be late, Miss Wedder- | 
burn had remained down-stairs, chatting with, or | 
rather listening to Mrs. Fletcher’s gossip, and was | 
only warned that she must go and prepare for dinner | 
by the re-entrance of the master of the house. 





She || 


hurried her toilet, and with as little delay as possible || 


descended to the drawing-room. But Arnold was 
before her. He rose at her entrance, throwing aside 
the paper with which he appeared to have been 
occupied, and, as he approached her, Grace could not 
help remarking how white and worn he looked. 

“How is your arm, Grace?” he asked; ‘were | 
you much hurt ?” 

For answer, Grace slightly raised the sleeve of her 
dress, and exhibited a bruise of considerable size a | 
little way above the wrist. 

Arnold clasped his hand upon the white and | 
rounded arm, and raising it suddenly to his lips he 
kissed the injured part with passionate tenderness. | 
It was the act, the impulse of a moment. Almost 
before Miss Wedderburn could look her surprise, the 
entrance of Mrs. Fletcher, followed by the servant to 
announce the dinner, prevented any further expres- 
sion of it. They descended the stairs in silence, and | 
their efforts at conversation during the repast wero | 
spasmodic rather than sustained. 

The evening wore away, Grace relieving a portion 
of it by playing and singing. Arnold listened to her | 
with rapt attention, thanking her gravely, when she | 


rose from the piano, for the treat she had afforded | 


him. This led to some talk about music, and more 
particularly the anthem they had heard that after- 
noon. But though they warmed a little, the dis- 
cussion wanted the easy flow and animation of perfect | 
unconsciousness. It was not until they were on the 
point of separating for the night that any allusion 
was made to what had occurred. Mrs. Fletcher had 
already left the room, and as Miss Wedderburn was 


preparing to follow her example, Arnold arrested her | 


for an instant. 

“ Am I forgiven, Grace ?’’ he said. 

“Oh, yes,’ was the reply, but uttered in some 
confusion, and with a heightened colour. 

“T was to blame, I know; but the temptation was | 
strong. You cannot understand what the trial of | 
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these last few days has been to me. To have you 
here, under my own roof, to see you daily, and not to 
speak of the love which is consuming my very life! 
Good night, Grace.” 

He grasped her hand, and without another word 
they parted, Arnold going down to his office, and 
Miss Wedderburn slowly ascending the stairs to her 
bedroom. Arrived there, she seated herself in an 
easy chair before the fire, and fell into deep thought. 
Another mental ray had flashed in upon her, and by 
its light she now saw how unwisely, nay, how 
wrongly she had acted in accepting Mrs. Fletcher’s 
invitation to Oxford. She had pleased herself by 
doing so, and had been unmindful of the feelings of 
others. It was nothing to her to see Arnold daily, 
to be living in his house, to receive repeated proofs 
of his constant thought for her, all this was nothing 
to her except a simple and natural-gratification : but 
to him it was otherwise. While her pre-occupied 
heart allowed her to accept his silent and respectful 
homage with calmness and indifference, every hour 
passed by him in her society did but feed the flame of 
his deep and unrequited love. She had of late more 
than once asked herself, why it was that she did not 
love Arnold Harington. She had the fullest appre- 
ciation of his worth and intellect, she had a sincere 
friendship—nay, a most affectionate regard for him, 
but she loved another. 

Anyhow, her present localisation was a mistake, 
and one that must be remedied without loss of time. 
She must relinquish her desire of going to Rushing- 
ton, and make immediate arrangements for returning 
to Endfield. And, as it happened, fortune favoured 
her intentions. 

On descending to breakfast the following morning, 
she found upon the table a letter from Miss Vaughan. 
That lady had been unwell, and was only now slowly 
recovering from the effects of a severe cold. This 
timely indisposition—for such Grace felt almost 
tempted to call it—presented a ready and plausible 
excuse for shortening her visit to Arnold, and has- 
tening to cheer the kind friend who, she felt sure, did 
not the less desire her return, because her own 
unselfish kindness restrained her from expressing it. 

On announcing the alteration in her plans, Miss 
Wedderburn was met by loud expressions of dis- 
appointment from Mrs. Fletcher, and a grave silence 
on the part of Arnold which*had something of re- 
proach in it. He made no attempt to alter her 
determination ; on the contrary, when the arrange- 
ments for her journey were being discussed, he was 
ready with suggestions, and offered himself to drive 
her to the railway station. But when the time came, 
Grace could not help being cognizant of the great- 
ness of the trial; the sad expression of his eyes, and 


the look upon his face as he stood on the platform | 
watching her departure, haunted her memory during | 


the whole of her solitary journey. 


CHAPTER XXX.~—REMINISCENCES. 


Goprrey WeEDDERBURN returned to England in the 
spring of the same year of which a few weeks of the 








winter had been spent by Grace with her friends at 
Warndon. He returned thither somewhat the worse 
for the wear and tear of a long and trying campaign, 
with health shaken and spirits subdued ; but, though 
sorely in need of rest and nursing, missing, after a 
while, the excitement of his Indian life, and weary- 
ing of the monotony of home. What though his 
home was enlivened by the society of Miss Charteris? 
He seemed ungratefully indifferent to the fact, and 
preferred smoking his cigar in the stable-yard to 
walking in the garden with that young lady, albeit 
she obligingly assured him that the odour of his 
cheroot was not unpleasing to her. He found the 
house not materially altered from what he remem- 
bered it,—a little smartened up here and there, 
but not improved, no, certainly not improved. 
He missed some things, and some were pain- 
fully familiar. He railed in spirit at the frequent 


gaps in the woods, and other changes, which to his | 
critical and perhaps morbidly-fastidious taste were | 


not changes for the better. It was Rushington, but 
without the society that had constituted its chief 
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charm. And though now in a measure his own, yet, || 
strange to say, he felt less at home there than in | 


those bygone days when he came and went at plea- 
sure, sure of a hearty greeting from Sir Ralph, 
and of a brighter welcome still from Sir Ralph’s 
daughter. 

In fact, the whole place was saturated with the 
past. In doors or out of doors it was the same. 
Every spot was haunted by the bitter sweet of memo- 


ries which seemed to cling to him all the more perti- || 


naciously for his half angry efforts to shake them off. 
He wandered into the park: the last time he had 
done so some one was hanging on his arm, and a 
loved face had been upturned to his. He struck 


across the grass to the gate leading into the high road, || 


thinking he would walk to F——, a village about three 
miles distant, which he had an object in visiting: it 
was the very road along which he had driven on the 
occasion of that memorable conversation with Grace 
which had led to the breaking off of their engage- 
ment. Stung to the quick by the recollections thus 
called up, he returned home in so moody and irritable 
a frame of mind as caused him to plunge into the 
thickest recesses of the shrubbery, to avoid the chance 
of encountering the’lynx eyes of Lady Wedderburn, 
or, perchance, Miss Charteris, inquiring in. calm, 
slow accents, if anything ailed him. Having partly 
walked off, partly reasoned off his disgust, and caught 
a glimpse from his hiding-place of his father and the 
fair Selina setting forth for their ride, he entered the 
house, and, wearied alike in mind and body, threw 
himself on a sofa in the drawing-room. He was 
aroused presently by the entrance of his mother, who 
came up to the sofa and stood watching him, think. 
ing, from his closed eyelids, that he was asleep. 

“ Napping, my son?” she said, as he opened his 
eyes and looked up at her. 

“Not quite that, mother, but I own to being 
tired.” 
“You look so. Do you know where Selina is?” 
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“JT saw her go out riding with my father about 
half-an-hour ago.” 

“Dear girl! It is so kind of her to ride with 
a is just possible that she likes it,” observed 
Godfrey, sleepily. 

“Selina Charteris always likes what is good-natured 
and obliging. By-the-bye, Godfrey, don’t you think 
that she is grown much handsomer ?”’ 

“J always rather admired Miss Charteris, but I 
cannot say that I see any improvement in her. She 
|| is simply two years older.” 

«And two years more charming, more lovable, 
|| and more wise.” 

“J am very glad you think so, mother.” 

«J wish you would think so, son.” 

“J should be happy to oblige you, but to what 
|| purpose ?” 

“To what purpose!—when you know that your 
| father and I are anxious above all things that you 
should marry.” 

“Pardon me, but I did not know it. I thought, on 
| the contrary, that your anxieties rather tended the 
| other way.” 
| 4“ They might once, when you were in danger 
| of throwing yourself away upon a girl without a 

farthing.” 

“ Ah, I have grown wiser since those ‘salad days.’ 
| By the same token, mother, how long did you say it 
|| was since she—the girl without a farthing, you know 
] —left Warndon ?” 
| “About a year ago, I think; but why do you 
|| ask °” 

“Oh, only out of curiosity. And you say you do 
|| not know where she is now living ?” 

“No. I think I heard that she had gone to take 
care of some old lady: but I don’t know where.” 
|| “Strange.” 
|| “Not at all strange. Why should I concern my- 
self as to the whereabouts of a person who is utterly 
| indifferent to me ?” 











“TI meant strange that she should have gone to 
take care of some old lady.” 
“Tt was the only alternative left her, I imagine. 
| Having quarrelled with the Haringtons, what was 
she to do ?”” 
“ Quarrelled with them, did you say ?” 
| Yes, so I understood.” 


|_ “This surprises me more than anything I have yet 
| heard.” 

| “Well, the young lady, as we have reason to re- 
| member, is not without pride, and there were some 
| things, I suppose, which she could not stomach.” 

__ “T don’t understand it. I cannot think that the 
| Haringtons would have treated her ungenerously. 


ton is as good a fellow as ever lived.” 

“It may have been simply mortification at the 
failure of her matrimonial schemes with regard to the 
elder brother which led to the rupture between them. 
T cannot say; Many causes were assigned.” 

“Then she is not likely to marry Mr. Harington?” 





a 








“T fear not. He appears to have found metal 
more attractive. And it is this circumstance which 
must have been so mortifying to—to the young lady: 
to find herself supplanted by Miss Summers.” 

‘Miss Summers! Do you mean that he intends to 
marry the girl?” 

*“‘T don’t know; more unlikely things have hap- 
pened. At all events, their—what shall I call it ?— 
intimacy is common talk.” 

“Then depend upon it he does intend to marry 
her.” 

“ Or to make a fool of her.” 

“Mother!” said Godfrey, sternly. He rose from 
his seat and walked hastily to the window; while 
Lady Wedderburn, thinking probably that she had 
said enough for the present, muttered something 
which was wholly unintelligible, and quitted the 
apartment. 

The following morning, soon after breakfast, 
Colonel Wedderburn’s horse was brought round to 
the door in order to convey him to Oxford, where he 
had some business to transact on his own account and 
also on his father’s. It was an affair of no great 
importance, but it involved, nevertheless, a consulta- 
tion with a lawyer. He chose Mr. Green, for he 
could not bring himself to call on Arnold Harington. 
He had concluded it, and was proceeding leisurely 
along the High-street on his way back to the hotel 
where he had left his horse, when he overtook Francis 
Chester, who was bound for the same locality. 

‘Why, Frank!” 

“Wedderburn!” 

Their arms were soon linked together, and they 
were in the full flow of rapid question and answer, 
and such talk as long-parted friends are apt to fall 
into where there is much to hear and tell on both 
sides. 

Godfrey was satisfied ; he had gained the informa- 
tion’ he desired, and learned some of the reasons 
which had induced Grace to leave Warndon. He 
was rather thrown back by hearing of her visit to 
Oxford, and of her having previously met Arnold at 
the christening, and felt by no means convinced that 
her unembarrassed manner to Mr. Harington was the 
result of indifference, though Lucy Chester had as- 
sured her brother that it was so. 

“ And what is all this gossip about Harington and 
Miss Summers ?” he asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know; some rubbish that the women 
have got up. I don’t believe a word of it, for my 
part.” 

“ He was very intimate in that quarter, I remember 
of old.” 

“‘ Yes, he has always befriended the family. Some 
years ago, when Miss Summers was a child, Haring- 


Cecilia was like a sister to her, and Edward Haring- ton helped her father to tide over a difficulty, and 


since the old man’s death he has continued to help 
his widow and daughter, who were left very badly 
off. Had it not been for Harington’s kindness I 
don’t know what would have become of them. A 
more generous man could not exist.’ 

“ That is not the usuai characteristic of lawyers.” 
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|| “If your assertion be true, then Arnold Harington 
| forms an honourable exception.” 

The two.gentlemen were standing in front of the 
hotel waiting for their respective horses to be brought 
out, and as Francis Chester said these words, a hand 
was laid upon his shoulder, and a familiar voice 
addressed him— 

“Thank you, Chester; the old adage of listeners 
hearing no good of themselves seems to have been 
reversed in my case.” 

Colonel Wedderburn turned suddenly round, and 
found himself face to face with Arnold Harington. 

It would have been difficult to describe the expres- 
sion which passed over the features of both men as 
they thus unexpectedly confronted each other. In 
one, it was unqualified surprise; in the other, a 
mixture of annoyance and embarrassment ; in neither 
was it satisfaction. Arnold was the first to recover 
his self-possession. 

* Allow me to congratulate you, Colonel Wedder- 
burn,” he said, “ upon your safe return to England, 
| after all your perils by flood and field.” 

Godfrey’s thanks were very coldly rendered ; he 
bowed stiffly to Mr. Harington, and muttering some- 
| thing about-its being late, and that he had no time 
to lose, he strode away, and disappeared beneath the 
| archway of the hotel. When he again emerged it 
| was on horseback, and Arnold and Mr. Chester had 
| just parted company. He waited only to say a few 
words to the latter, and, touching his spirited steed 
with the whip, started off at a brisk pace on the road 
to Rushington. He was more ruffled than he cared 
to admit by this meeting with Arnold Harington. 
He was annoyed at having been addressed by him. 
With ingenious self-torture he fancied something 
| patronising in his manner, and that his congratula- 
| tions had been offered in a tone of irony. Above all, 
| he was vexed that his own manner should have been 
| characterised by anything but quiet and absolute 
indifference. 

He slackened rein when he was about half-way 
towards home, and while these thoughts were passing 
through his mind; but on reaching the first lodge, 
he found that it still wanted an hour to dinner-time. 
Not caring at that moment to re-enter the house, he 
| turned again into the high road, and walked his 
horse leisurely round to a distant lodge (or what had 
formerly been one), and which has been mentioned in 
|| a previous chapter as the residence of Mrs. Clark. 
|| He halted, and looked with some surprise at the 
|| scene which presented itself. The inmates were evi- 
dently on the point of leaving; a cart stood in the 
| road, and nearly all the furniture of the cottage had 
| been carried out into the little garden. Colonel 
Wedderburn dismounted, and tying his horse securely 
|| to the post, he passed throngh the gate into the 
enclosure. At that moment Mrs. Clark appeared, 

| tottering under the weight of a large black wooden 
|, box, which probably contained her wardrobe and her 
|| most valuable possessions. 
|| What is the meaning of this, Mrs. Clark?” asked 
| Godfrey. “I thought you werea fixture here for life.” 





“ Ah, so did I, sir,” she replied. 

“ Then why are you leaving ?” 

‘Indeed, sir, I hardly like to tell you; but if you 
will have it, sir, ’tis all along of Sir John. He do 
insist upon my paying rent. Now, I’ve always lived 
rent free in this cottage ever since I came to reside | 
here. And though ’tis but a poor place, and what | 
some would call lonesome, I never minded that, 
Seemed like my own, so to speak, and I’ve made it | 
snug and ship-shape ; and now to be told asI can’t 
live here no longer unless I pays rent! 
hard.” 

“You never paid Sir Ralph anything for living 
here, did you ?” 

“No, sir, never a farthin’. More by token Sir | 
Ralph was used to keep it in repair for us; wind 
and water-tight, I mean, Mr. Godfrey, and broken | 
windows, and _palings, and such like ; but Sir John, || 
he won’t do nothin’ of the sort, and demands rent | 
besides.”’ 

“‘T am very much surprised,” said Godfrey, “and 
very sorry.” 

“You can’t be half so sorry as I am, sir. I've || 
lived a many year here, and seen a deal o’ trouble, | 
and the place seems to have grown to one like, and | 
I can’t seem to fancy any other.” | 

“Then why not remain? Surely Sir John cannot ! 
ask a high rent for this bit of a place.” ! 

“He asks more than I can afford to give, Mr. | 
Godfrey. I am but a poor widow woman, pretty | 
near past work, but I’ve managed hitherto to keep || 
things together, and to live decent and comfortable, || 
through having no rent to pay; and now, the Lord 
only knows how I’m to get along at all.” 

“ How much does Sir John ask ?”’ 

“Five pounds a year. But if it was five shillings || 
I wouldn’t pay it, because of the unfairness and un- | 
justness of it, and I told Sir John so to his face!” 

Godfrey made no remark; he was thinking pain- || 
fully of his father’s meanness, and considering how 
he might best help the poor woman. 

Mrs. Clark spoke again. ‘“’Tis downright taking 
the bread out of the orphan’s mouth, Mr. Godfrey, || 
that’s what it is! There’s my little grandchild, she || 
have always lived with me since-her poor mother | 
died, and it’s time she were at school now, but how 
am I to afford to put her? Perhaps Sir John will 
tell me.” 

Godfrey caught at the notion. 

“Don’t trouble yourself about that, Mrs. Clark,” 
he said ; “I will pay for your grandchild’s schooling, 
and let it be of the best. She was a pretty little 
thing, I remember ; where is she ?” 

“She is in the house, sir. Here, Fanny! come 
out and see Mr. Godfrey! I am sure, sir, I'm very 
greatly obliged to you; it will be a great help, indeed 
it will.” 

Fanny, hastening to obey her grandmother, ap- 
parently met with an accident ; there was a slight 
crash within the house, and the child came running 
out, with tears and half-frightened sobs, exclaim- 
mg— 


It do seem | 
| 
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«Qh, granny, granny, I’ve broken the picture! I 
'| didn’t mean to.” 

“ What picture ?” 

“The pretty lady’s; that one as you set so much 
\| store by. I’m very sorry; I didn’t mean to!” re- 
peated poor Fanny. ‘ 

“Q you unlucky child!” cried her grandmother ; 

what call had you to touch the picture? If you 
had let it alone nothing would have happened. Let’s 
|| see the damage.” 
Fanny went into the house and returned with a 
| small picture in a gilt frame, the glass of which was 
|| shattered. The drawing was a slight water-coloured 
|| sketch of Grace Wedderburn, and although the work 
|! of a country artist, and but indifferently executed, 
| the likeness was sufficiently good to send a thrill 
through Godfrey’s frame as his eyes rested on it. He 
had taken it from the child, and sat gazing at it in 
|| silence for some minutes, Mrs. Clark furtively watch- 
ing him. 

“When did you have this ?”’ he asked at length. 

“Well, sir, Miss Grace gave it to me just before 
she left Rushington. It were taken some three or 
four years back, I believe.” 

“T never saw it,”’ said Godfrey. 

“Tt always hung in Miss Grace’s room, sir. She 
had it done to help some poor artist.” 

“ And she gave it to you just before she left Rush- 
ington ?” 

“Yes, sir, she brought it here herself.’ 

“How—how was she looking, Mrs. Clark ?” 

The woman glanced sharply at him before replying. 
“She were looking very sadly, sir, as though she had 
gone through a good deal, which indeed she had.” 

“Yes; her father’s death, and then leaving her 
home, it must all have been very trying to her.” 

“Tt were, sir, it were: you could see itin her man- 
ner. She walked with such a weary step, and looked 
sopale! I never see her look so but once before, and 
then I thought she would have fainted.” 

“Fainted! When was that, Mrs. Clark?” 

“Well, sir, ’tis rather a long story, but may be you'd 
like to hear it. It were at the time of Sir Ralph’s 
illness—leastaways, he were a little better just then— 
and Miss Grace, she wanted to see me, onaccount of my 
little lass being laid up with the fever; so she walked 
across the park one afternoon to my place, and she 
quite enjoyed the change, poor thing, having been 
shut up so long with Sir Ralph, after he were par’lised, 
which she never liked to leave him, you know, Mr. 
Godfrey, but, as I said before, Sir Ralph was better that 
day, and so she came to see me. Well, sir, she told 
me all about the old gentleman’s illness, and how she 
felt quite hopeful of him now, and I said as she 
mastn’t build too much upon that, for he were getting 
into years, and she couldn’t expect him to get like 
strong again, and from that we got to talking of a 
many things, and I told her what an extravagant 
man Sir Ralph had used to be in his young days, and 
how, after he got married, my lady, who was very 
fond of him, tried to keep things together a bit, and 
Rene careful, but Sir Ralph, he never would, 
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*twas spend, spend, spend, always, and how I was 
very much afraid that his affairs were still all at sixes 
and sevens, but Miss Grace, she wouldn’t hear a word 
of it, she was sure it was nothing of the kind. Ah, 
poor dear! she have lived to prove my words was 
true. So then she got up and said she ought to be 
going, but I said she must let me make her a cup of 
tea first, and when I was making it, I says, quite 
casual like, ‘Bad news from India, Miss Grace,’ I 
says. Lord love you, sir, she went as white as your 
shirt front, and sat down again all of a tremble. ‘Is 
there, Nanny ?’ says she—for she always called me 
Nanny—and seemed as if she could hardly frame her 
tongue for them three little words. Now I chanced 
to have seen the paper, and knew there was a terrible 
long list of killed and wounded, so I says to her, 
‘ Now don’t you take on like that, Miss Grace,’ I says, 
‘for I didn’t read none of the names, though I see 
there was a list.’ But law! sir, that didn’t seem to 
comfort her at all; so I brought her some tea, and I 
had put into it, unbeknownst, a teaspoonful of brandy, 
and that did her a world of good, for it just gave her 
the strength to walk home.” 

The good woman paused here fairly from want of 
breath, and Godfrey, who had been a deeply-interested 
listener, said— 

“ Well, Mrs. Clark, and when she did get home, 
what then ?”’ 

“T didn’t follow her, you know, sir,” she replied, 
smiling, ‘but Rosa, Miss Grace’s maid, told me after- 
wards that she met her mistress on the staircase, and 
that she walked as heavy as lead, and clutched by the 
bannisters as she went up, and that she looked so 
death-like it were quite gashly to see her.” 

“ But what was the cause of all this emotion?” 
asked Godfrey. 

“Well, sir, Rosa, who was a quick girl, and very 
fond of her mistress, felt certain that somethin’ was 
the matter, so, on her way down-stairs, she went into 
the drawing-room, and there lay the newspaper all 
spread out upon the table, and the first thing as her 
eyes rested on was that terrible list of killed and 
wounded, and down at the very bottom there it was, 
sure enough.” 

“What was?” said Godfrey, guessing at the truth, 
but choosing to hear it confirmed by words. 

“Your name, Mr. Godfrey; ‘wounded danger- 
ous.’ ” 

Colonel Wedderburn rose up to go; he made no 
comments upon what he had heard, but slipping two 
or three sovereigns into Mrs. Clark’s hand, as prepay- 
ment for Fanny’s schooling, and to replace the broken 
picture glass, he wished her good-bye, and mounting 
his horse, rode slowly towards home. 


CHAPTER XXXI.—A PROPOSAL. 


Tue ejectment of Mrs. Clark, and of some others 
which came to his knowledge, did not increase God- 
frey’s satisfaction at finding himself again at Rush- 
ington. After the easy reign of Sir Ralph, his 
successor appeared to the tenants in the light of a 
very hard landlord ; while the wives of both farmers 
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and cottagers drew repeated comparisons between 
Grace and Lady Wedderburn of a nature extremely 
unflattering to the latter. Godfrey was the not un- 
frequent recipient of these remarks and grievances. 
He did not encourage the confidences of either men 
or women, but it was not easy to silence them, and 
there seemed to be so much justice in their com- 


plaints, that he often found himself in the difficult | 


position of assenting in his heart to everything they 
said, while he felt bound to endeavour to justify or 
extenuate his father’s conduct. 

He was sitting one afternoon under a large elm- 


tree in the garden, thinking of all this and of some | 
other things besides as he smoked his cigar, when 
She prefaced | 


Lady Wedderburn came up to him. 
her approach by saying—“I want to have a little 
serious eonversation with you, Godfrey; can you 
spare me a few minutes?” 

“ As many as you please, mother. I have nothing 
particular to do, and even if I had, I would make time 
to listen to anything you may have to say to me.”’ 

He made room for her on the bench upon which 
he was seated, and throwing away the remnant of 
his cigar, prepared himself to listen. 

*<] will spare you all useless preamble,” said her 
ladyship, “and go straight to the point. Both your 
father end I, Godfrey, are exceedingly anxious that 
you should marry.” 

“ Exceedingly anxious that I should marry! May 
I ask why ?”’ 

“ What a question! Do not you think that Rush- 
ington is worth keeping in the family ?”’ 

“And in the event of my not marrying, or not 
leaving an heir to the estate, to whom would it go?” 

“To a very distant cousin.” 

“Grown up?” 

“Scarcely ; but already showing very extravagant 
propensities.” 

“That is unfortunate, should Rushington ever be 
his.”’ 

“Tt never must be his. Every tree upon the pro- 
perty would be cut down.” 

Godfrey laughed. 

“That would not matter much to us, mother, as 
we should not be alive to see it.” 

“Rushington must be kept, if possible, in the 
direct line,’”’ said Lady Wedderburn, without heed- 
ing him; “and as one means of securing this, you 
must marry, Godfrey.’ 

“But you are in such a hurry, mother; I have 
not had time to look about me.”’ 

“There is no need to look about you, my son, with 
wealth and beauty close at hand, and—why should I 
not say it ?—courting your acceptance.” 

Godfrey made a little mocking bow as he replied— 

“T am highly flattered ; only I was not aware.” 

“You cannot affect to misunderstand me?” said 
his mother. 

“No, Ido not; but I think you are mistaken.” 

“ I have arrived at my conclusions through a long 
period of pretty close observation, I am not likely 
to be mistaken.” 








“ © On eroit toujours ce gu’on désire,’”’ replied God- | 
frey. ‘I have seen nothing to lead. me to such q || 
conclusion. So far from it, on the contrary, that I 
think it is quite the reverse,” he added, laughing. 

“The converse of the proposition holds equally 
good,” rejoined Lady Wedderburn. “We do not 
choose to believe what we do not wish to be true. 
But this involves an admission that I am not at all 
disposed to make.” 

“Tt is the fact, nevertheless.” 

“T will not believe it. I will not believe that you 
can be insensible to beauty, to accomplishments, to 
refinement—— ”’ 

“ And to twenty thousand pounds,” laughed God. 
frey, finishing the sentence. 

* All of which,” added his mother, “ you might 
have for the asking.” 

Colonel Wedderburn sighed wearily. 
but get up the steam,’’ he said. 

“Ts it so very difficult, my son? 

“ Mother, I will be candid with you. 
heart to offer Miss Charteris.” 

“ But you have a hand.” 

** Could I offer her that without the heart 
she accept it ?”’ 

** Will you put her to the proof, Godfrey ? 
you make the experiment ?”’ 

“T could not, mother. 
insult.” 

“Tt would not be necessary to tell her the entire | 
truth. In half the marriages that are made the love | 
is one-sided.” 

“T cannot act a part.” 

Lady Wedderburn was silent; an expression of 
extreme annoyance passed across her features. 
When she again spoke, it was in an injured tone, 
“Your persistent refusal, Godfrey, places me, your 
mother, in a very awkward, I might say very pain- 
ful, position.’ 

“Places you in a painful position!” replied God- 
frey, repeating her words slowly. ‘My dear mother, | 
what can you mean ?” | 

“Poor Selina!” said Lady Wedderburn, with a | 
little artificial sigh, and speaking to herself rather 
than replying to her son’s question. ‘Poor Selina! 
I have indeed cruelly misled her; and none the less 
so because unintentionally.” 

Godfrey rose hastily from his seat; he walked a | 
few paces away; then, as if he had changed his | 
mind, returned to where his mother was sitting, and | 
stood before her. There was an indignant flush | 
upon his face, beneath which Lady Wedderburn 
quailed a little. 


“TfI could 


” 


I have no 


? Would | 
Will | 


It would be an absolute | 


“Do you mean to tell me, mother,” he said, “that | 
you have led Miss Charteris to suppose that I was | 


attached to her, or likely to make her an offer?” 

Lady Wedderburn changed colour, but made no | 
reply. 

“Answer me, mother,’’ cried Godfrey, impationtly. | | 
“I must have an answer to my question.” 

“TI did think, Godfrey, I did indeed, that you 
would become attached to her.’ 
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“And you gave her reason to believe that such 
was the case ?”’ 
“Not exactly; but I told her of my hopes, my 


wishes, my—my persuasion, that such would be the 


“Qh, mother, mother!” sighed Godfrey, “I wish 
you would be truthful with me.” 

Lady Wedderburn flushed angrily. 

“Pretty thanks I get for my devotion to your in- 
terests! But respect and submission to parents are 
out of fashion.” 

“They will never be out of fashion with me, 
mother,” said Godfrey, in a suddenly softened mood; 
“and as a proof, I will tell you that I am ready.to 
comply with your wishes.” 

“You will declare your attachment to Miss 





Charteris ?” 

“J will make Miss Charteris an offer of my hand.” 

Lady Wedderburn’s eyes flashed triumph, but she 
repressed her excitement to say, “And you will do 
this willingly, my son, and—and—from your heart ?” 

“Oh, don’t talk to me of hearts!” said Godfrey, 
turning away with a little impatient gesture; “they 
|| are trifles not worth thinking about.” 
|| He spoke lightly, but not so as to conceal the 
underlying bitterness of his words. Lady Wedder- 
burn, however, did not choose to perceive it, and 
continued as though he had not spoken. “ Because, 
Selina would not like—I mean she would be sorry— 
she would not be satisfied with lukewarm addresses, 
or an unwilling homage.” 

“Never fear, mother; I will do my best to satisfy 
|| the fair Selina’s requirements, provided they are not 
immoderately exorbitant. I have but one stipulation 
to make.” 

“Let me hear it, pray.” 

“T must be allowed to choose my own time, place, 
and opportunity, and be neither counselled nor ques- 
tioned till the doughty deed is done and I can com- 
municate the results. Is it a bargain?” 

Lady Wedderburn hesitated an instant, then she 
held out her hand to her son, and said— 

“Tt is.” 

Godfrey took the hand extended to him, and re- 
tained it in his own while he added— 

“You have made it impossible for me to act other- 
wise than as I am about to act: I deserve some 
forbearance. Have you anything more to say ?” 








“No, I think not.” 
“Then good-bye for the present. I am going to 


ride in to Oxford.” 


A few days after the above conversation between 
Lady Wedderburn and her son, Godfrey sauntered 
leisurely through the plantation that flanked the 
toad to the farthest extremity of the grounds, where 
a rustic seat had been placed which commanded a 


| rather extensive view of the surrounding country. 


Broad, tree-fringed meadows stretched away to the 
right, a patch of furzy common being visible in the 


opposite direction; while a charming bit of blue 





distance, melting into the horizon, added its mys- 


iain 





terious beauty to the scene. The middle distance 
possessed a feature of interest in the shape of a large 
Gothic-looking mansion, standing well within its 
sheltering woods, the grounds of which were visible 
from the kind of raised terrace at the edge of the 
Rushington plantation where the bench alluded to 
was placed. It was the Priory, the residence of Sir 
Charles Warren, Bart. 

Here, as he anticipated, Godfrey found Miss Char- 
teris. It was her favourite spot, and it must be 
admitted that the young lady showed taste in the 
selection. She started on perceiving Colonel Wed- 
derburn, and coloured slightly as he addressed her. 
“This seat is well placed, don’t you think, Jiiss 
Charteris ?” 

“Tt is particularly well placed.” 

“Tt was my cousin Grace’s doing. Everything 
she did was characterised by good taste.”’ 

* Indeed !” 

“You often come and sit here, do you not ?” 

“ Yes, very often. I like the solitude of it.” 

“ Ah, I thought I should find you here; and I had 
a particular reason for wishing to do so. 
honour me with your attention for a few moments, 
Miss Charteris ?” 

The colour flashed into her face for an instant as 
she bowed an assent. 

“TI need not tell you my mother’s wishes with 
respect to you and me,” said Godfrey, seating him- 
self on the farther end of the bench, and speaking 
with the utmost composure; “I feel sure that you 
are aware of them. Perhaps before I have finished 
I shall discover whether you respond to them.” 

Miss Charteris rose from her seat. 

“Now, don’t be annoyed, there is not the least 
occasion for it; sit down again and hear me out.” 

He drew her back on to the bench, and resumed— 

“You know myhistory, Miss Charteris; you know, 
at least, that I was engaged to my cousin Grace Wed- 
derburn, and that our engagement was broken off.” 

‘* Most of your acquaintance, Colonel Wedderburn, 
know thus much of your history.” 

“T suppose they do. The circumstances which 
led to it—to the breaking off of our engagement, I 
mean—were of a peculiar nature; but I need not 
further allude to them, except to say that they were 
irrevocable.” 

“Ts anything irrevocable but death ?” questioned 
Selina mentally, and with the thought there came a 
sharp pang to her heart. 

* Since then,’ continued Godfrey, “I have-seen, 
and Iam afraid talked nonsense to many women, 
but I have cared for none. In seeking now to fulfil 
my mother’s wishes by making you an offer of my 
hand, I can honestly say, that although I cannot 
bring you a fresh heart, or address you with -the 
ardour of a lover, you are the only woman whom I 
would ask to be my wife.” 

He paused, and Selina gravely bowed her acknow- 
ledgment of the compliment. 

“What say you, Miss Charteris? Will you forgive 
my plain speaking, and accept me? In other words, 








Will you | 
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do you care for me sufficiently todoso? I should 
not make a bad husband, I think; your happiness 
would be pretty safe in my hands.” 

Miss Charteris hesitated for an instant, but she 
raised her eyes calmly to Colonel Wedderburn’s, and 
there was scarcely a shade of embarrassment in her 
manner as she replied to him— 

“You are a strange wooer; but I will answer you 
with as much candour as you have shown towards 
me. It is just possible that were my own feelings 
very deeply interested, I might overlook the want of 
any responding sentiment on your part, and place my 
happiness in your keeping. But my feelings are not 
so interested——” 

‘In other words, you do not care for me sufficiently 
to du so,” interrupted Godfrey. 

“No; I do not.” 

“Thank you, Miss Charteris ;-you have given me 
a straightforward answer to a straightforward ques- 
tion. There can be no misunderstanding between us 
now.” 

“You must not suppose,” said Selina, “that I am 
| insensible to the compliment you have paid me. I 
have a very sincere regard for you, Colonel Wedder- 
| burn, and should be sorry to think that my rejection 
of your proposals would be the occasion of any cool- 
| ness between us, more especially as I see no reason 
| for it.” 

*‘ Nor is there any,” returned Godfrey. “It is not 
in my nature, Miss Charteris, to be a humbug, and T 
| should be one if I affected to be mortified by your 
| refusal. Had you honoured me by listening to my 
| proposals, you should never have had reason to repent 
of it; as it is, I will tell you honestly that I have 
never loved any woman but my cousin Grace, and 
that I love her still.” 

“ Yours is a very rare constancy, Colonel Wedder- 
burn; I honour you for it,” rejoined Selina, with 
some emotion in her tone. She stopped short, her 
eyes were fixed intently upon some object in the 
distance, and Godfrey, looking in the same direction, 
beheld, on the broad gravel sweep in front of the 
Priory, two horses saddled and bridled, and a gentle- 
man and a groom standing by them. The gentle- 
man mounted and rode slowly away, the groom 
following at a respectful distance; and the pair on 
the terrace watched them as they wound round the 
open road, until the thickening plantations hid them 
from sight. 

Godfrey glanced furtively at his companion ; the 


colour had faded from her cheek, and her eyes had | 


an absent look in them, as though she saw nothing 
of what immediately surrounded her. She recalled 
herself quickly, drawing a deep breath as she did so, 
and turning to Godfrey, said, “It is time to go in, 
I think; it is getting chilly.” 

As they walked slowly towards the house she spoke 


again. 
“May I ask you a question ?” 
“ As many as you please.” 





TE 

“ And you will answer me—truthfully ?” 

“ Undoubtedly I will.” 

“ Did you think I should accept you ?” 

“re. 

“ Why, then, did you make me an offer?” 

“My mother had led you to believe——” 

* Ah, I understand.” 2 

“TI had no other alternative; I could not, as q || 
gentleman, act differently; at least I thought, go, || 
And now, since we so entirely understand one another. || 
will you allow me to put a question to you?” : 

“Certainly. But I will not pledge myself tp || 
answer it.” 

“Did you ever lead my mother to suppose that 
you would be willing to become her daughter ?” 

“Not intentionally. Lady Wedderburn has spoken 
of her wishes to me more than once, and I have not 
been at much pains to oppose them. It really did 
not seem to me worth while.” 

Godfrey laughed. 

“T am afraid it will be a grievous disappointment || 
to my mother. She has so long set her heart upon our 
marrying, that I believe she fully expected it would || 
come to pass.” 

“She will get over it, I hope,” said Selina, smiling, 
“though not quite so quickly, perhaps, as you. || 
What are your intentions, Colonel Wedderburn? || 
Shall you remain here, or take the usual course of a 
rejected suitor, and go away ?” 

“Oh, I shall do things in the proper style, and go | 
away. I have already, in fact, written an acceptance 
of my friend Grant’s invitation to pay him and his 
wife a visit at Crofton Hall.” 

Colonel Wedderburn and Miss Charteris looked at 
one another. The features of both were relaxed by 
a smile, which the next instant gave place to an irre- 
pressible burst of laughter. They were approaching 
the house, when at this particular juncture Lady 
Wedderburn popped her head out of one of the 
windows. She saw her son and Selina walking 
amicably together, she heard their laughing voices, 
and she withdrew, exulting secretly at the successful | 
termination of her long-cherished scheme. The 
parties principally concerned having witnessed her | 
unexpected apparition, and no less sudden disappear- 
ance, gave way to renewed bursts of laughter at the 
thoughts excited by it. 

“Tt will be no laughing matter to her ladyship | 
when she knows the truth,” said Godfrey, recovering 
himself. ‘I quite dread the having to break it to 
her. I shall say that you were inexorable.” 

“You may say whatever you please. Ah, there is 
the dressing-bell! I must go and adorn myself for 
Sir John. Au revoir.” 

“Poor girl!” said Godfrey to himself, as she 
entered the house, “I fear she is playing a losing 
game, and, in my opinion, & jeu ne vaut pas la chan- 
delle ; but, if-ever I have an opportunity of helping | 
her—— I will think how it can be managed, under | 
the inspiration of a cigar ; I need not go in just yet.” 








(To be continued.) 
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A Zondon Story. 
By GEORGE MAC DONALD, Author of “ David Elginbrod,” “Alec Forbes,” &e. 


CHAPTER L.—THOMAS AND LUCY. 


Wuen Lucy came home the night before, she 
found her grandmother sitting by the fire, gazing 
reproachfully at the coals. The poor woman had not 
yet reconciled herself to her altered position. "Wid- 
dies was in vain attempting to attract her attention ; 
but, not being gifted with speech like his gray 
brother in the cage next to his—whose morals, by the 
way, were considerably reformed, thanks to his 
master’s judicious treatment of him—he had but few 
modes of bringing his wishes to bear at a distance. 
He could only rattle his beak on the bars of his cage, 
and give a rending shriek. 

The immediate occasion of her present mood was 
Thomas’s note, which was over her head on the 
mantelpiece. Notes had occasionally passed between 
him and Lucy, and she knew the hand-writing. She 
regarded him with the same feelings with which she 
regarded his father, but she knew that Lucy did not 
share in these feelings. And forgetting that she was 
now under Lucy’s protection, she was actually vow- 
ing with herself at the moment Lucy entered that if 
she had one word of other than repudiation to say to 
Thomas, she would turn her out of the house. She 
was not going to encourage such lack of principle. 
She gave her no greeting, therefore, when she en- 
tered; but Lucy, whose quick eye caught sight of the 
note at once, did not miss it. She took the note with 
atrembling hand, and hurried fromthe room. Then 
Mrs. Boxall burst into a blaze. 

“Where are you off to now, you minx ?” she said. 

“Tam going to put my bonnet off, grannie,’’ an- 
swered Lucy, understanding well enough, and wait- 
ing no further parley. 

She could hardly open the note, which was fastened 
with a wafer, her hands trembled so much. Before 
she had read it through she fell on her knees, and 
thus, like Hezekiah, “spread it before the Lord,’ 
and finished it so. 

And now, indeed, was her captivity turned. She 
had nothing to say but “Thank God!’—she had 
nothing to do but weep. ‘True, she was a little 
troubled that she could not reply; but when she 
made inquiry about the messenger, to see if she could 
learn anything of where Tom was to be found, Mr. 
Kitely, who, I have said, returned home immediately 
after Mr. Fuller dismissed him (though in his anxiety 
he went back and loitered about the church door), 
told her that young Worboise was at that moment 
with Mr. Fuller in his vestry. He did not tell her 
how he came to be there. Nothing, therefore, re- 
mained for her but to be patient, and wait for what 
would come next. And the next thing was a note 
from Mr. Fuller, telling her that Thomas was at his 
. piting her be of good cheer, and saying that 








>. 





she should hear from him again to-morrow. She 
did not sleep much that night. 

But she had a good deal to bear from her grand- 
mother before she reached the haven of bed. First 
of all, she insisted on knowing what the young vil- 
lain had written to her about. How dared he ?—and 
soon. Lucy tried to pacify her, and said she would 
tell her about it afterwards. Then she broke out 
upon herself, saying she knew it was nothing to 
Lucy what became of her. No doubt she would be 
glad enough to make her own terms, marry her 
grandmother’s money, and turn her out of doors. 
But if she dared to say one word to the rascal after 
the way he had behaved to her, one house should not 
hold them both, and that she told her. But it is un- 
gracious work recording the spiteful utterances of an 
ill-used woman. They did not go very deep into 
Lucy, for she knew her grandmother by this time. 
Also her hope for herself was large enough to include 
her grandmother. 

As soon as Thomas left him in the morning, Mr. 
Fuller wrote again—only to say that he would call 
upon her in theevening. He did not think it neces- 
sary to ask her to be at home, nor did he tell her 
anything of Tom’s story. He thought it best to 
leave that to himself. Lucy was strongly tempted 
to send excuses to her pupils that morning and re- 
main at home, in case Thomas might come. But she 
concluded that she ought to do her work, and leave 
possibilities where alone they were determined. So 
she went and gave her lessons with as much care es 
usual, and more energy. 

When she got home she found that Mr. Fuller 
had been there, but had left a message that he would 
call again. He was so delighted with the result of 
his efforts with Tom, that he could not wait till the 
evening. Still, he had no intention of taking the 
office of a mediator between them. That, he felt, 
would be to intrude for the sake of making himself 
of importance; and he had learned that one of the 
virtues of holy and true service, is to get out of the 
way as soon as possible. 

About six o’clock he went again, and was shown 
into the bookseller’s back parlour, where he found 
both Lucy and her grandmother. 

“ Will you come out with me, Miss Burton, for an 
hour or so?” he said. 

“TI wonder at you, Mr. Fuller,” 
Boxall—“ a clergyman too!” 

It is a great pity that people should so little 
restrain themselves when they are most capable of 
doing so—that when they are old, excitement should 
make them act like the fools that they are not. 

Mr. Fuller was considerably astonished, but did 
not lose his self-possession. 


interposed Mrs. 
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* Surely you are not afraid to trust her with me, 
Mrs. Boxall?” he said, half merrily. 

“T don’t know that, sir. I hear of very strange 
goings-on at your church. Service every day, the 
church always open, and all that! As if folk had 
nothing to do but say their prayers.” 

“T don’t think you would talk like that, Mrs. 
Boxall,” said Mr. Fuller, with no less point that he 
said it pleasantly, “if you had been saying your 
prayers lately.” 

* You have nothing to do with my prayers, sir.” 

“Nor you with my church, Mrs. Boxall. But 
come—don’t let us quarrel. I don’t wonder at your 
being put out sometimes, I’m sure; you’ve had so 
much to vex you. But it hasn’t been Lucy’s fault; 
and I’m sure I would gladly give you your rights if 
I could.” 

“TI don’t doubt it, sir,” said the old lady, mollified. 
“Don’t be long, Lucy. And don’t let that young 
limb of Satan talk you over. Mind what I say to 
you.” 

Not knowing how to answer without offending her 
grandmother, Lucy only made haste to get her 
bonnet and cloak. Mr. Fuller took her straight to 
his own house. The grimy unlovely streets were, 
to Lucy’s enlightened eyes, full of a strange beautiful 
mystery, as she walked along leaning on her friend’s 
arm. She asked him no questions, content to be led 
towards what was awaiting her. It was a dark and 
cloudy night, but a cool west wind, that to her feeling 
was full of spring, came down Bagot Street, blowing 
away the winter and all its miseries. A new time of 
hope was at hand. Away with it went all thought 
of Thomas's past behaviour. He was repentant. The 
prodigal had turned to go home, and she would walk 
with him and help his homeward steps. She loved 
him, and would love him more than ever. If there 
was more joy in heaven over one such than over 
ninety-and-nine who were not such, why not more 
joy in her soul? Her heart beat so violently as sho 
crossed Mr. Fuller’s threshold, that she could hardly 
breathe. He took her into the sitting-room, where a 
most friendly fire was blazing, and left her. 

Still she had asked no questions. She knew that 
she was going to see Thomas. Whether he was in 
the house or not, she did not know. She hardly 
cared. She could sit there, she thought, for years 
waiting for him; but every ring of the door-bell 
made her start and tremble. There were so many 
rings that her heart had hardly time'to quiet itself a 
little from one before another set it beating again 


yy Worse than ever. At length there came a longer 


pause, and she fell into a dreamy study of the fire. 


4 ‘The door opened at length, and she thought it was 


Mr. Fuller, and, not wishing to show any disquietude, 
sat still, A moment more, and Thomas was kneeling 


4 at her feet. He had good cause to kneel. He did 


not offer to touch her. He only said, in a choked 
voice, “‘ Lucy,” and bowed his head before her. She 
put her hands on the bowed head, drew it softly on 
her knees, gave one long, gentle, but irrepressible 
wail like a child, and burst into a quiet passion of 








tears. Thomas drew his head from her hands, sank 
on the floor, and lay sobbing, and kissing her feet, 
She could not move to make him cease. But when 
she recovered herself a little, after a measureless time 
to both of them, she stooped, put her hands round 
upon his face, and drew him upwards. He rose, but 
only to his knees. 

“Lucy, Lucy,” he sobbed, “ will you forgive me?” 

He could not say more yet. She bent forward and | 
kissed his forehead. 

“TI have been very wicked. I will tell you all 
about it—everything.” 

**No, no, Thomas. Only love me.” 

*T love you—oh! I love you with all my heart 
and soul. I don’t deserve to be allowed to love one 
of your hands ; but if you will only let me love you || 
I will be your slave for ever. I don’t even ask you || 
to love me one little bit. If you will only let me | 
love you!” 

“Thomas,” said Lucy, slowly, and struggling 
with her sobs, “‘ my heart is so full of love and glad- 
ness that it is like to break. I can’t speak.” 

By degrees they grew calmer, but Thomas could || 
not rest till she knew all. 

“Tucy,” he said, “I can’t be sure that all you 
give me is really mine till I’ve told you everything. 
Perhaps you won’t love me—not so much—when 
you know all. So I must tell you.” 

*T don’t care what it is, Thomas, for I am sure || 
you won’t again.” 

“ T will not,” said Thomas, solemnly. “ But please, 
Lucy darling, listen to me—for my sake, not for 
your own, for it will hurt you so.” 

“Tf it will make you easier, Thomas, tell me every- 


“T will—I will. I will hide nothing.” 

And Thomas did tell her everything. But Lucy || 
cried so much, that when he came to the part de- | 
scribing his adventures in London after he took the 1 
money, he felt greatly tempted, and yielded to the || 
temptation to try to give her the comical side as 1 
well. And at the very first hint of fun in the de- 1 
scription he gave of Jim Salter, Lucy burst into such || 
a fit of laughter, that Thomas was quite frightened, 1 
for it seemed as if she would never stop. So that || 
between the laughing and crying Thomas felt like | 
Christian between the quagmire and the pitfalls, and i 
was afraid to say anything. But at length the story 
was told ; and how Lucy did, besides laughing and || 
crying, at every new turn of the story—to show my 
reader my confidence in him, I leave all that to his |) 
imagination, assuring him only that it was all right | 
between them. My woman-readers will not require 
even this amount of information, for they have the ¥ 
gift of understanding without being told. I 

‘When he came to the point of his father offering | 
to provide for them if he would give up Lucy, he | 
hesitated, and said— 

“ Ought I to have done it, Lucy, for your sake ?” 

“For my sake, Tom! If you had said for 
granny’s—. But I know her well enough to be 
absolutely certain that she would starve rather than 
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accept a penny from him, except as her right. Be- 
sides, I can make more money in a year than he 
would give her, I am pretty sure. So if you will 
keep me, Tom, I will keep her.” 

Here Lucy discovered that she had said something 
very improper, and hid her face in her hands. Buta 
| knock came to the door, and then both felt so shy that 











neither dared to say, Come in. Therefore Mr. Fuller 
| put his head in without being told, and said— 
“Have you two young people made it up yet ?” 
“Have we, Tom?” said Lucy. 
| J] don’t know,” said Tom. 
| sir?” 
| Mr. Fuller laughed heartily, came near, put a 
hand on the head of each, and said— 
| “God bless you. I, too, am glad at my very 
| heart. Now you must come to supper.” 
| But at supper, which the good man had actually 
| cleared his table to have in the study that he might 
| not disturb them so soon, Thomas had a good many 
questions to ask. And he kept on asking, for he 
wanted to understand the state of the case between 
Mrs. Boxall and his father. All at once, at one 
reply, he jumped from his seat, looking very strange. 

“TJ must be off, Lucy. You won’t hear from me for 
aday or two. Good-bye, Mr. Fuller. I haven’t time 
for a word,” he said, pulling out his watch. “Some- 
thing may be done yet. It may all come to nothing. 
Don’t ask me any questions.. I may save months.” 

He rushed from the room, and left Mr. Fuller and 
Lucy staring at each other. Mr. Fuller started up 
a moment after and ran to the door, but only to hear 
the outer door bang, and Thomas shout—* Cab 
ahoy!” in the street. So there was nothing for it 
but to take Lucy home again. He left her at Mr. 
Kitely’s door. 

“Well, miss, what have you been about?” said 
her grandmother. 

“Having a long talk with Thomas, grannie,”’ an- 
swered Lucy. 

“You have!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Boxall, who had 
expected nothing else, rising slowly from her seat 
with the air of one about to pronounce a solemn 
malediction. 

“Yes, grannie; but he knew nothing till this very 
night about the way his father has behaved to us.”’ 

“He made you believe that, did he ?” 

“Yes, grannie,” 

“Then you're a fool. He didn’t know, did he? 
Then you'll never see him again. He comes of a 
breed bad enough to believe anything of. You give 
him up, or I give you up.” 

“No, I won’t, grannie,” said Lucy, smiling in her 
face. 

“You or I leave this house, then.” 

“ IT won't, grannie.” 

“Then I will.” 

“Very well, grannie,” answered Lucy, putting her 
arms round her, and kissing her. “Shall I fetch 
your bonnet ?”’ 

Grannie vouchsafed no reply, but took her candle 
and went up to bed. 


* What was it, 








CHAPTER LI.—JACK OF THE NINGPO. 


My reader will know better than Lucy or Mr. |! 


Fuller what Thomas was after. Having only a hope, 
he did not like to say much, and therefore, as well as 
that he might not lose the chance of a night train, he 
hurried away. The first thing he did was to drive to 
a certain watchmaker’s to raise money, if he could, 
once more on his watch and on Lucy’s ring, which I 
need not say remained in his possession. But the 
shop was shut. Then he drove to the Mermaid, and 
came upon Captain Smith as he was emptying his 
tumbler of grog preparatory to going to bed. 

“TI say, Captain, you must let Robins off this 
voyage. I want him to go to Newcastle with 
me.” 

“What's up now? Ain’t he going to Newcastle ? 
and you can go with him if you like.” 

“T want him at once. It’s of the greatest im- 
portance.” 

“You won't find him to-night, I can tell you. 
You'd better sit down and have something, and tell 
us all about it.” 

When Thomas thought, he saw that nothing could 
be done till next day. Without money, without 
Robins, without a train in all probability, he was 
helpless. Therefore he sat down and told the captain 
what he was after, namely, to find Robins’s friend 
Jack, whose surname he did not know, and see what 
evidence he could give upon the question of the order 
of decease in the family of Richard Boxall. He ex- 
plained the point to the captain, who saw at once 
that Robins’s services must be dispensed with for 
this voyage—except indeed he returned before they 
weighed anchor again, which was possible enough. 
When Tom told him what he had heard Jack say 
about little Julia, the captain, pondering it over, gave 
it as his judgment that Jack, being the only one 
saved, and the child being with him till she died, 
there was a probability almost of his being able to 
prove that she outlived the rest. At all events, he 
said, no time must be lost in finding this Jack. 

Mr. Potts having joined them, they sat talking it 
over for a long time. At last Tom said— 

“'There’s one thing I shall be more easy when I’ve 
told you: that lawyer is my father.” 

‘God bless my soul!” said Mr. Potts, while Cap- 
tain Smith said something decidedly different. 

“So you'll oblige me,” Tom went on, “if you'll 
say nothing very hard of him, for I hope he will live 
to be horrfbly ashamed of himself.” 

“ Here’s long life to him!”’ said Captain Smith. 

* And no success this bout!’’ added Mr. Potts. 

“ Amen to both, and thank you,” said Tom. 

Mrs. Potts would have got the same bed ready for 
him that he had had before, but as the captain was 
staying all night, Tom insisted on sleeping on the 
sofa. He wanted to be off to find Robins the first 
thing in the morning. It was, however, agreed that 
the captain should go and send Robins, while Thomas 
went to get his money. In a few hours Robins and 





he were off for Newcastle. 
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CHAPTER LII.—LUCY, AND MATTIE, AND POPPIE. 


Tue Saturday following Tom’s departure Lucy 
had a whole holiday, and she resolved to enjoy it. 
Not much resolution was necessary for that; for 
everything now was beautiful, and not even her 
grannie’s fits of ill-humour could destroy her serenity. 
The old woman had, however, her better moments, 
in which she would blame her other self for her un- 





kindness to her darling; only that repentance was 
forgotten the moment the fit came again. The 
saddest thing in the whole affair was to see how the | 
prospect of wealth, and the loss of that prospect, | 
worked for the temperamental ruin of the otherwise 
worthy old woman. Her goodness had had little 
foundation in principle; therefore, when the floods 
came and the winds blew, it could not stand against 
them. Of course prosperity must be better for some 
people, so far as we can see, for they have it; and 
adversity for others, for they have it; but I suspect 
that each must have a fitting share of both; and no | 
disposition, however good, can be regarded as tem- | 
pered, and tried, and weather-proof, till it has had a | 
trial of some proportion of both. I am not sure that | 
both are absolutely necessary to all; I only say that | 
we cannot be certain of the character till we have 
seen it outstand both. The last thing Mrs. Boxall 
said to Lucy as she went out that morning, rousing 
herself from a dark-hued reverie‘ over the fire, 
was— ' 

“ Lucy, if you marry that man I'll go to the work- 
house.” 

“ But they won’t take you in, grannie, when you’ve 
got a grand-daughter to work for you.” 

“T won't take a farthing of my own property but 
as my own right.” 

“Thomas won’t have a farthing of it to offer you, 
grannie, I’m afraid. He quarrelled with his father 
just about that, and he’s turned him out.” 

“Then I must go to the workhouse.” 

‘And I'll bring you packets of tea and snuff, as 
they do for the old goodies in the dusters, grannie,” 
said Lucy, merrily. 

“ Go along with you. 
but for your beaux.” 

“There’s a little left for you yet, dear grannie. 
And for beaux, you know as well as [ do that 1 never 
had but one.” 

So saying, she ran away, and up the court to Mr. 
Speit’s shop. 

“ Where's Poppie, Mr. Spelt ?”’ she asked. 

“In the house, I believe, miss.” 

‘Will you let her come with me to the Zoological 
Gardens to-day ?” 

“With all my heart, miss. Shall I get down, and 
run up and tell her ?” 

“No, thank you; on no account. I'll go up my- 
self.” 

She found Poppie actually washing cups and saucers, 
with her sleeves tucked up, and looking not merely 
a very lovely, but a very orderly maiden. No doubt 
she was very odd still, and would be to the end of 





You never had any heart 


; ttees were consistent with the words. There was, 





her days. What she would do when she was too old 
(which would not be till she was too frail) to send, 
was inconceivable. But with all such good influences 
around her—her father, Mattie, Mr. Fuller, Lucy 
Burton—it was no wonder that the real woman ip 
her should have begun to grow, and, having begun, 
should promise well for what was yet to be. There is 
scarcely anything more marvellous in the appearance 
of simple womanliness under such circumstances ip || 
the child of the streets, than there is in its existence 
in the lady who has outgrown the ordinarily evil 
influences of the nursery, the school-room, and the 
boarding-school. Still, I must confess that anything 
like other people might well be a little startling to | 
one who had known Poppie a year before and had 
not seen her since. Lucy had had a great deal to do 
with the change; for she had been giving her regular | 
lessons with Mattie for the last few months. The 
difficulty was, to get Poppie to open her mental eyes | 
to any information that did not come by the sight of | 
her bodily eyes. The conveyance of facts to her, not 
to say of thoughts or feelings, by words, except in 
regard to things she was quite used to, was almost an | 
impossibility. For a long time she only stared and 
looked around her now and then, as if she would be 
so glad to scud if she dared. But she loved Lucy, 
who watched long and anxiously for some sign of 
dawning interest. It came at last. Nor let my | 
reader suspect the smallest atom of satire in her most 
innocent remark: “Was Jesus aman? I sposed he | 
wor a clergyman!” But having once got a glimpse 
of light, her eyes, if they opened slowly, strength. 
ened rapidly. Her acquisition was not great, that is, 
but she learned to think with an amount of reality 
which showed that, while she retained many of the 
defects of childhood, she retained also some of its 
most valuable characteristics. 

The contrast with Mattie was very remarkable. 
Poppie was older than Mattie, I have said; but while 
Mattie talked like an old woman, Poppie talked like 
a baby. The remarks of each formed a strange oppo- 
sition, both in matter and form, to her appearance, 
as far as bodily growth was concerned. But the 





| 





however, a very perceptible process of what may be 
called a double endosmose and exosmose going on 
between them. Poppie was getting wiser, and Mattie 
was getting merrier. Sometimes, to the delight of 
Mr. Kitely, they would be heard frolicking about his || 
house like kittens. Such a burst, however, would 
seldom last long; for Mrs. Boxall resented it as un- 
feeling towards her misfortunes, and generally put 
a stop to it. This did not please Mr. Kitely at all. 
It was, in fact, the only thing that he found annoy- 
ing in the presence of Mrs. Boxall in his house. But 
he felt such a kindly pity for the old woman that he 
took no notice of it, atid intimated to Mattie that it 
was better to give up to her. 

“The old lady is cranky to-day. She don’t feel || 
comfortable in her inside,” he would say ; and Mattie ! 
would repeat the remark to Poppie, as if it were her | 
own. There was one word in it, however, which, | 
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amongst others of her vocabulary, making the antique 
| formality of her speech so much the more ludicrous, 
|| she could not pronounce. 

“The old lady don’t feel over comfibittle in her 
inside to-day. We must drop it, or she’ll be worse,” 
Mattie would gravely remark to Poppie, and the 
tumult would be heard no more that day, or at least 
for an hour, when, if they were so long together, it 
might break out again. 

Every now and then some strange explosion of 
Arab habits or ways of thinking would shock Mattie; | 
but from seeing that it did not shock Miss Burton 
so much, she became, by degrees, considerably less 
of alittle prig. Childhood revived in her more and 
more. 

«Will you come with me to-day, Poppie, to see 
the wild beasts ?”’ said Lucy. 

“But they'll eat us, won’t they ?” 

“Oh no, child. "What put that into your head ?” 

“JT thought they always did.” 

“They always would if they could. 
can’t.” 

“Do they pull their teeth out, then?” 

“You come and see. I’ll take care of you.” 

“Ts Mattie gaing ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“Then I'll come.” 

She threw down the saucer she was washing, dried 
'| her hands in her apron, and stood ready to follow. 
|| “No, no, Poppie; that won’t do. You must finish 
|| washing up and drying your breakfast things. Then 
you must put on your cloak and hat, and make 
|| yourself look nice and tidy, before I can take 
|| you.” 

! “Tf it’s only the beasts, miss! 
|| particler, I guess.” 

! Was this the old word of Chaucer indigenous, or a 
slip from the American slip ? 

| “It’s not for the beasts, but because you ought 
|| always to be tidy. There will be people there, of 
i course, and it’s disrespectful to other people to be 
| 


| untidy.” 


But they 








They ain’t very 


1 “T didn’t know, miss. Would they give I to the 
|| bears ?’” 
} “Poppie, you’re a goose. Come along. Make 
|| haste.” 

The children had never seen any but domestic 
|| animals before, and their wonder and pleasure in 
|| these strange new forms of life were boundless. 
| Mattie caught the explosive affection from Poppie, 
and Lucy had her reward in the outbursts of in- 
terest, as varied in kind as the animals themselves, 
that rose on each side of her. The differences, too, 
between the children were very notable. Poppie 
shricked with laughter at the monkeys; Mattie 
turned away, pale with dislike. Lucy overcame her 
own feelings in the matter for Poppie’s sake, but 
found that Mattie had disappeared. She was stand- 
ing outside the door, waiting for them. 
_ “Tcan’t make it out,” she said, putting her hand 
into Lucy’s, 





“What can’t you make out, Mattie?” 





“T can’t make out why God made monkeys.” 

Now, this was a question that might well puzzle 
Mattie. Indeed, Lucy had no answer to give her. 
I daresay Mr. Fuller might have had something to 
say on the subject, but Lucy could only reply, “I 
don’t know, my dear;” for she did not fancy it part. 
of a teacher’s duty to tell lies, pretending acquaint- 
ance with what she did not know anything abont. 
Poppie had no difficulty about the monkeys ; but the 
lions and tigers, and all the tearing creatures, were a 
horror to her; and if she did not put the same ques- 
tion as Mattie had put about the monkeys, it was 
only because she had not yet felt any need for 
understanding the creation of God in relation to 
him. In other words, she had not yet begun to 
construct her little individual scheme of the universe, 
which, sooner or later, must, I presume, be felt by 
every one as an indispensable necessity. Mr. Fuller 
would have acknowledged the monkeys as to hima 
far more important difficulty than the ferocious ani- 
mals, and would probably have accepted the swine 
as a greater perplexity than-either. Perhaps the 
readiest answer—I say readiest only, but I would not 
use the word answer at all, except it involved the 
elements of solution—for Lucy to give would have 
been: 

“They disgust you, you say, Mattie? Then that 
is what God made them for.” 

A most incomplete, but most.true and important 
reply;and the readiest. 

Poppie shouted with delight to see the seals tumble 
into the water, dive deep, then turn on their backs 
and look up at her. But their large, round, yet ° 
pathetic, dog-like eyes, fixed upon her, made the 
tears come in Mattie’s eyes, as they dreamed up and 
down and athwart the water-deeps with such a 
gentle power as destroyed all notion of force to be 
met or force to overcome. 

Another instance or two, to show the difference 
between the children, and we shall return to the 
business of my story.—There are, or were then, two 
or three little animals in a cage—I forget the name 
of them: they believe in somersaults—that the main 
object of life is to run round and round, doing the 
same thing with decency and order—that is, turning 
heels over head every time they arrive at a certain 
spot. 

With these pretty enough, and more than comical 
enough creatures, Poppie was exquisitely delighted. 
She laughed, and clapped her hands, and shouted— 

“Now, now! Do it again. There you are! 
Heels over head. All right, little one! Round you 
go. Now, now! There you are!” and so on, 

Mattie turned away, saying only to Lucy— 

“They don’t make anything of it. They’re no 
further on at night than they were in the morning. 
I hate roundabouts. Poor little things!” 

They came to the camel’s house, and, with other 
children, they got upon his back. . After a short and 
not ever comfortable ride, they got down again. 
Poppie took hold of Lucy’s sleeve, and, with solemn 
face, asked— 
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“Ts it alive, miss ?” 
“ How can you ask such a question, Poppie?” 
‘“*T only wanted to know if it was alive.” 


Mattie gazed at her with compassionate superiority, 
and said— 

“ Poppie, I should like to hear what you tell Mr. 
Spelt when you get home. You are ignorant.” 

At this Poppie only grinned. She was not in the 
least offended. She even, I daresay, felt some of the 
same admiration for herself that one feels for an odd 
plaything. 

Lucy’s private share of the day’s enjoyment lay 
outside the gardens. There the buds were bursting 
everywhere. Out of the black bark, all begrimed 
with London smoke and London dirt, flowed the 
purest green. Verily there is one that can bring a 
clean thing out of an unclean. Reviving nature 
-was all in harmony with Lucy’s feelings this day. 
It was the most simply happy day she had ever had. 


\| The gentle wind with its cold and its soft streaks 


fading and reviving, the blue sky with its few flying 
undefined masses of whiteness, the shadow of green 


|| all around—for when she locked through the trees, 


it was like looking through a thin green cloud or 
shadow—the gay songs of the birds, each of which, 
unlike the mocking bird within, was content to sing 
this own song—a poor thing, it might be, but his 
-own—his noiion of the secret of things, of the well- 
being of the universe—all combined in one harmony 
with her own world inside, and made her more 
happy than she had ever been before, even in a 
dream. 

She was walking southwards through the Park, 
for she wanted to take the two children to see Mrs. 
Morgenstern. They were frolicking about her, 
running hither and thither, returning at frequent 
intervals to claim each one of her hands, when she 
saw Mr. Sargent coming towards her. She would 
not have avoided him if she could, for her heart was 
so gay that it was strong as well. He lifted his hat. 
She offered her hand. He took it, saying— 

“This is more than I deserve, Miss Burton, after 
the abominable way I behaved to you last time I 
saw you. Isee you have forgivenme. But I dare 
hardly accept your forgiveness ; it is so much more 
than I deserve.”’ 

“T know what it is to suffer, Mr. Sargent, and 
there is no excuse I could not make for you. Per- 
haps the best proof I can give that I wish to forget 











all that passed on that dreadful evening is to be 
;-quite open with you still. I have seen Mr. Wor- 
boise since then,”’ she went on, regardless of her own 
| ‘blushes. “He had been led astray, but not so much 
|as you thought. He brought me back the ring you 
| mentioned.” 

If Mr. Sargent did not place much confidence in 
the reformation Lucy hinted at, it is not very sur- 
prising. No doubt the fact would destroy any possi- 
bly lingering hope he yet cherished, but this was not 
all; he was quite justified in regarding with great 
distrust any such change as her words implied. He 


She was not sure that he did not go by machinery. | 





had known, even in his own comparatively limited | 
experience, so many cases of a man’s having, to all || 
appearance, entirely abjured his wicked ways for the || 
sake of a woman, only to return, after marriage, like | 
the sow that was washed to his wallowing in the | 
mire, that his whole soul shrunk from the idea of 
such an innocent creature falling a prey to her con- 
fidence in such a man as Worboise most probably 
was. There was nothing to be said at present on the 
subject, however, and after a few more words they | 
parted—Lucy to pursue her dream of delight—Mr, 
Sargent, lawyer-like, to make further inquiry. 


CHAPTER LIII.—MOLKEN ON THE SCENT. 


Now it had so happened that Mr. Molken had 
caught sight of Tom as he returned from his visit to his | 
mother, and had seen him go into Mr. Fuller’s house. 
His sailor’s dress piqued the curiosity which he natu- 
rally felt with regard to him; and as, besides, the | 
rascal fed upon secrets, gave him hope of still making | 
something out of him if he could but get him again | 
in his power. Therefore he watched the house with 
much patience, saw Mr. Fuller go out and return 
again with Lucy, whom he knew by sight, and gave 
to the phenomenon what interpretation his vile nature || 
was capable of, concluding that Tom was in want of | 
money,—as he himself generally was,—and would || 
get something out of Lucy before they parted: he | 
had stored the fact of the ring in his usual receptacle || 
for such facts. Besides, he had been in communica- | 
tion with a lawyer, for he could see well enough that 
Mr. Sargent belonged to that profession, concerning | 
this very Thomas Worboise: perhaps he was wanted, 
and if so, why should not he reap what benefit might | 
be reaped from aiding in hiscapture? With all these | 
grounds for hope, he was able to persevere in watch- | 
ing the house till Thomas came out alone, evidently | 
in great haste and excitement. He accosted him | 
then as he hurried past, but Tom, to whom the sight | 
of him recalled no cherished memories, and who did | 
not feel that he owed him any gratitude for favours ] 

1} 
| 











received, felt that it would be the readiest and surest 

mode of procedure to cut him at once, and did s0, || 
although he could not prevent Molken from seeing || 
that he knew him, and did not choose to know him. || 
This added immeasurably to Molken’s determination, || 
for now his feelings as a gentleman were enlisted on || 
the same side. He was too prudent, if not too cow- || 
ardly, to ask him what he meant; nor would that | 
mode have served his turn; it fitted his nature and || 
character better to lurk and watch. When Tom got || 
into a cab, Molken. therefore got into another, and || 
gave the driver direetions to keep Tom's in sight, but || 
not to follow so closely as to occasion suspicion. He || 
ran him to earth at the Mermaid. There he peeped, || 
in at the door, and finding that he must have gone || 
into the house, became more and more satisfied that | 
he was after something or other which he wanted to | 
keep dark—something fitted, in fact, for Molken to | 
do himself, or to turn to his advantage if done by | 
another. He entered the bar, called for a glass of | 














hot gin and water, and got into conversation with Mr. 
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Potts. The landlord of the Mermaid, however, al- 
though a man of slow mental processes, had instinct 
enough, and experience more than enough, to dislike 
the look of Molken. He gave him, therefore, such 
short answers as especially suited his own style, re- 
fused to be drawn into conversation, and persisted in 
regarding him merely as the purchaser of a glass of 
gin and water, hot with. On such an occasion Mr. 
Potts’s surly grandeur could be surpassed by no bar- 
keeper in England. But this caution completed 
Molken’s conviction that Thomas was about some- 
thing dark, and that the landlord of the Mermaid 
was in it, too; the more conclusively when, having, 
by way of experiment, mentioned Thomas’s name as 
kmown to Mr: Potts, the latter cunningly repudiated 
all knowledge of “the party.” Molken therefore 
left the house, and after doubling a little, betook 
himself to a coffee-house opposite, whence he could 
see the door of the Mermaid from the window, and 
by a proper use of shillings, obtained leave to 
pass as much of the night there as he:pleased. He 
thought he saw Thomas, with a light in his hand, 
draw down the dingy blind of an-upper window ; 
and concluding that he had gone to bed, Molken threw 
himself on one of the seats, and slept till daylight, 
when he resumed his watch. At length he saw him 
come out with another man in the dress ofa sailor like 


/ || himself, but part with him at the door, and walk off 


in the direction of the City. He then followed him, 
saw him go into the watchmaker’s, and come out 
putting something in his trousers pocket, followed 
him again, and observed that the ring, which he 
knew, and which he had seen on his hand as he came 
behind him from Limehouse, was gone, as well as his 
watch, which he had seen him use the night before, 
while now he looked up at every clock he passed. 





Nor did he leave his track till he saw him get into a 
Mrain at King’s Cross, accompanied by another sailor, 
H not the one he had seen in the morning, whom he 
met evidently by appointment at the station. Here 
the condition of his own funds brought Molken to a 
pause, or he would very likely have followed his wild- 
goose chase to Newcastle at least. As it was, he 
could only find out where they were going, and re- 
main behind with the hope of being one day called 
upon to give evidence that would help to hang him. 
Nor had he long to wait before something seemed 
likely to come of all his pains-taking. For after a 
few days he had a second visit from Mr. Sargent, to 
whom, however, he was chary of his information till 
bribed by a couple of sovereigns. Then he told him 
all. The only point Mr. Sargent could at once lay 
hold of was the ring. He concluded that he had 
recovered the ring merely to show it to her, and 
again make away with it, which must even in her 
eyes look bad enough to justify any amount of jea- 
lousy as to the truth of his reformation. Acting on 
this fresh discovery, he went to the watchmaker’s— 
a respectable man who did business in a quiet way, 
and had accommodated Tom only for old acquaint- 
ance-sake, not, however, knowing much about him. 
Mr. Sargent told him who he was, gave him his 











card, and easily prevailed on him to show the watch 
and the ring. The latter especially Mr. Sargent 
examined, and finding quite peculiarity enough about 
it to enable him to identify it by description, took his 
leave. 

Now had it not been for Thomas’s foolish half- [| 
romantic way of doing things, no evil could have 
come of this. If when he found that he had still a 
little time, he had returned and fully explained to his 
friends what his object was when he left them so 
suddenly, all would have been accounted for. He 
liked importance, and surprises, and secrecy. But 
this was self-indulgence, when it involved the pos- 
sibility of so much anxiety as a lengthened absence 
must occasion Lucy, and Mr. Fuller too. They had 
aright, besides, to know everything that he was about, 
after all that they had done for him, and still more 
from the fact that they were both so unselfishly de- 
voted to his best good, and must keep thinking about 
him. Regarding his behaviour in its true light, 
however, and coming to the obvious conclusion be- 
tween themselves that Tom had a clew to some evi- 
dence, they remained at ease on the matter—which 
ease was a little troubled when Lucy received the 
following note from Mr. Sargent. Without the 
least intention of being unjust, he gave, as people 
almost always do, that colouring to his representa- 
tion which belonged only to the coloured medium 
of prejudication through which he viewed the ob- 
ject :— 


“Dear Manvam, 


** Perfectly aware that I am building an in- 
surmountable barrier between myself and my own 
peace, 1 am yet sufficiently disinterested to have 
some regard for yours. If you will only regard the 
fact as I have now stated it—that I have no hope 
for myself, that, on the contrary, I take the position, 
with all its obloquy, of the bringer of unwéleome 
tidings—you will, however you may regard me, be 
a little more ready to listen to what I have to com- 
municate. From one of a certain gentleman’s com- 
panions, of such unquestionable character that he 
refused information until I bribed him with the 
paltry sum of two pounds—(I at least am open, you 
see)—I learned that he had again parted with the 
ring, the possession of which he had apparently re- 
covered only for the sake of producing it upon oo- 
casion of his late interview with you. You will say 
such testimony is no proof; but I will describe the 
ring which I found in the possession of the man to 
whom I was directed, leaving you to judge whether 
it is yours or not: A good-sized rose diamond, of a 
pale straw colour, with the figures of two serpents 
carved on the ring, the head of each meeting the 
body of the other round opposite sides of the | 
diamond. Do not take the trouble to answer this 
letter, except I can be of service to you. All that 
it remains possible for me to request of you now is, | 
that you will believe it is for your sake, and not | 
for my own, that I write this letter. In God’s name 
I beg that you will not give yourself into the power 
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of a man whose behaviour after marriage has not 
the benefit of even a doubt when regarded in the 
light of his behaviour before it. If you will not 
grant me the justice of believing in my true reasons 
for acting as I do, I yet prefer to bear the conse- 
quences of so doing to the worse suffering of know- 
ing that there was one effort I might have made and 
did not make for your rescue from the worst fate 
that can befall the innocent. 
“ Your obedient servant, 
“ J. Sarncent.” 


Lucy gave a little laugh to herself when she read 
the letter. There was no doubt about the ring being 
hers ; but if Thomas had set out on the supposed 
errand, it was easy to see that the poor fellow 
having no money, must have parted with her ring 
for the sake of procuring the means of doing her 
justice. But if this was so plain, why’ was it that 
Lucy sat still and pale for an hour after, with the 
letter in her hand, and that when she rose it was to 
go to Mr. Fuller with it? It was the source alone 
of Mr. Sargent’s information that occasioned her the 
anxiety. If he had been as explicit about that as 
he was about the ring, telling how Molken had 
watched and followed Thomas, she would not have 
‘been thus troubled. And had Mr. Sargent been as 
desirous of being just to Thomas as of protecting 
Lucy, perhaps he would have told her more. But 
there are a thousand ways in which a just man may 
do injustice. 

My reader must not suppose, however, that Lucy 
really distrusted Thomas. The worst that she 
feared was that he had not quite broken with his 
bad companions; and the very thought of Molken, 
returning upon her as she had seen him that night 
in the thunderstorm, and coming along with the 
thought of Thomas, was a distress to her. To be 
made thus unhappy it is not in the least necessary 
that one should really doubt, but that forms, ideas 
of doubt, should present themselves to the mind. 
They cannot always be answered in a quite triumph- 
ant fashion, for women have been false and men 
have been hypocrites in all ages; and the mind 
keeps seeking the triumphant answer and cannot 
find it. 

In something of this mood, and yet more vexed 
that such disquietude should have any place in her 
mind, regarding it as vile unfaithfulness on her part, 
she rose, and for the sake of hearing Mr. Fuller’s 
answer justify her own confidence, took him the 
letter. 

Having read it, the first words Mr. Fuller spoke, 
were : 

“The writer of this is honest.” 

“Then you think it is all true!” said Lucy, in 
some dismay. 

“What he tells as fact, no doubt is fact,” an- 
swered Mr. Fuller. “It does not follow, however, 
that his conclusions are in the least correct. The 
most honest man is, if not as liable, yet as certainly 
liable to mistake as the most dishonest. It is in- 





dubitably out of regard for your welfare that he ha | 
written the letter; but you know all the other sido | 
of which he knows nothing. You don’t believe it | 
yourself, Lucy—the inference of Thomas’s hypo- || 


crisy, I mean ?” 


** No, no,” cried Lucy. “TI do not.” 


“Facts are certainly stubborn things, as people | 


say. But it is equally certain that they are the most 
slippery things to get a hold of. And even when 
you have got a hold of them, they can be used with 
such different designs—after such varying fashions, 
that no more unlike buildings can be constructed of 
the same bricks or hewn stones, than conclusions ar- 
rived at from precisely the same facts. And this 
because all the facts round about the known facts, 
and which keep those facts in their places, com. | 
pelling them to combine after a certain fashion, are 
not known, or perhaps are all unknown. For in- 
stance, your correspondent does not know—at least 
he does not give you to understand that;he knows— 
how his informant arrived at the knowledge of the 
facts upon which he lays such stress. When I re- 
call Thomas’s whole bearing and conduct, I cannot 
for a moment accept the conclusions arrived at 
by him, whatever may be the present appearance 
of the facts he goes upon. Facts are like faces— 
capable of a thousand expressions and meanings, 
Were you satisfied entirely with Thomas's beha- 
viour in the talk you had with him ?” 

“Entirely. It left nothing to wish more, or 
different.” 

“Then you have far deeper ground to build upon 
than any of those facts. They can no more over- 
turn your foundation than the thickest fog can 
remove the sun from the heavens. 
prove that the sun is there. But neither can you 
have the smallest real doubt that he is there. You 
must wait with patience, believing all things, hoping 
all things.” 

“ That is just what I have been saying to myself. 
Only I wanted to hear you say it too. I wanted it 
to come in at my ears as well as out of my heart.” 

When a month had passed away, however, bring- 
ing no news of Thomas; when another month had 
passed, and still he neither came nor wrote, hope de- 
ferred began to work its own work and make Lucy’s 
heart sick. But she kept up bravely, through the 
help of her daily labour. Those that think it hard 
to have to work hard as well as endure other sore 
trials, little know how much those other trials are 
rendered endurable by the work that accompanies 
them. 


burdens from crushing them to the earth. 


the weight of evil within us, of selfishness, and the 
worship of false gods, from sinking us into Tophet. 
They keep us in some measure from putting our 
trust in that which is weak and bad, even when they 
do but little to make us trust in God. 

Nor did this season of trial to Lucy pass by with- 
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You cannot |! 


They regard the work as an additional | 
burden, instead of as the prop which keeps their | 
The same | 
is true of pain—sometimes of grief, sometimes of | 
fear. And all of these are of the supports that keep | 
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|| plate my condition, madam. Behold me. 
|| what I once was, that you may understand the spite 
|| of fortune which has reduced me to my present 
|| bareness. Am I not a spectacle to men and angels? 
|| And am I not therefore distinguished above my 
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|| out bringing some little measure of good to the poor, 


\ disappointed, fretful soul of her grandmother. How 


'| much Widdles had to do with it—and my reader 
must not despise Widdles: many a poor captive has 
1 heen comforted by a mouse, a spider, a rat even; 
‘land I know a lady who, leading a hard life while 
| vet a child, but possessing one little garret-room as 
\| her own, with a window that opened on the leads, 
| dultivated green things there enough to feed a few 
|| pet snails, to each of which she gave the name of 
|| one of her best friends, great names, too, and living 
names, so that I will not, as she most innocently and 
lovingly did, associate them with snails, though even 
| thus they were comforters to her brave heart ;—how 
|| much Widdles had to do with it, I say, and how 
|| much the divine help of time, and a sacred depriva- 
| tion of that hope in chance which keeps man some- 
! times from hoping in God, I cannot tell: it was the 
| work of the all-working Spirit, operating in and on 
‘her mind, mediately or immediately. She grew 
calmer, and began to turn her thoughts a little away 
|| from what she fancied might have been if things 
| had not gone wrong so perversely, and to reflect on 
'| the fact, which she had often expressed in words, 
|| but never really thought about before—that it would 
|| be all the same a hundred years after—a saying 
|| which, however far from true—although, in fact, 
taken logically as it stands, absolutely false—yet has, 
'| wrapt up in it, after a clumsy fashion, a very great 
and important truth. By slow degrees her former 
cheerfulness began to show a little light over her 
hitherto gloomy horizon; her eyes became less 
turbid; she would smile occasionally, and her com- 
|| munications with Widdles grew more airy. I do 
most potently believe that Widdles was, not only in 
|| the similarity, but in the infinitesimality (I am sorry 
\| to have to coin a word) of his influence, homeeopathic- 
|| ally operative in working a degree of cure in the 
| troubled nature of the old woman. 
| “Ah, Widdles, Widdles!’’ she would say, as she 
|| rubbed the unavailing Balm of Columbia on his blue 
|| back, “ you and I know what trouble is! Don’t we, 
|| old bird ?” 
|| She began to have a respect for her own misfor- 
| tunes, which indicated that they had begun to recede 
|| alittle from the point of her vision. To have had 
| misfortunes is the only distinction some can claim. 
1 How much that can distinguish one man from 
|| another, judge, O Humanity. But the heart that 
|| knows its own bitterness too often forgets that there 
|| is more bitterness in the world than that. 
|| Widdles would cock his magnificent head and 
|| Whiskers on one side, and wink with one eye, as 
|| much as to say, “I believe you, old girl.” Then he 
would turn his denuded, featherless back upon her, 
|| 88 much as to add with more solemnity: ‘ Contem- 
Imagine 


fellows?” Perhaps, however, I am all wrong in 








giving this interpretation to the actions of the bird. 
Perhaps the influence that flowed from him into the 
heart of Mrs. Boxall was really such as, put in 
words, would amount to this: “Here I am without 
a feather to hide my somewhat skinny proportions ; 


but what the worse am I? Who cares? So long as | 


you don’t, I don’t. 


Let’s turn about once more. | 


My dancing days are over; but life is life, even 


without feathers.” 

If Mrs. Boxall had had her way with Widdles, he 
would have turned out a resplendent bird in spite of 
fate. But if you had told her not to be distressed at 
his nakedness, for God cared for Widdles, not as 
much, but as well as for her, sho would have judged 
you guilty of something like blasphemy. Was it 
because the bird was comical, as even she admitted, 
that you must not speak of God’s care in relation to 
him? Certainly however, he sowed not, neither did 
he reap ; and as for a barn to store his winter-grain 
in—poor Widdles! Yet, was he forgotten? Mrs. 
Boxall was the last person who could say so, with 
her sugar, her nuts, her unguents of price—though 
the latter, clearly a striving against Providence, 
were not of so much account in the eyes of the bird. 
I daresay he found them soothing, though. 

However all these things may have been, one 
thing is certain, that Mrs. Boxall began to recover 
her equanimity, and at length even her benevolence 


towards men. in general—with one class exception, | 
that of lawyers, and two individual exceptions, those | 


of old Worboise and young Worboise. I believe 
she had a vague conviction that it was one of the 
malignant class above mentioned that had plucked 
Widdles. “ Ah, my poor Widdles! Them lawyers!” 
she would say. “You would have been a very 
different person indeed, Widdles, if it hadn’t been 
for them. But it'll be all the same in a hundred 
years, Widdies. Keep up heart, old bird. It'll all 
be over soon. If you die before me, I'll put you on 
a winding-sheet that’ll be a deal more comfortable 
than dead feathers, and I'll bury you with my own 
hands. But what’ll you do for me, if I die first, 
you little scarecrow? You'll look about for me, 
won’t you? That’s about all you can do. And 
you'll miss the bits of sugar.—Mattie, my dear, 
mind that Widdles has his sugar, and everything 
regular after I’m dead and gone.” 

She began to take to Mattie again, and even to 
make Ker read to her of a Sunday. But this, as of 
old, gave rise to much difference of opinion between 
them, which, however, resulted in the old woman’s 
learning something from the child, if not in the im- 
mediate case, yet in the next similar case. For it 
often happens that a man who has opposed another’s 
opinion bitterly in regard to the individual case that 
occasioned the difference, will act entirely according 
to that other’s judgment in the next precisely 
similar case that occurs; although if you were to 
return to the former, he would take up his former 
position with an access of obstinacy in the reaction 
from having yielded to argument. Something like 
this took place between Grannie and Mattie. It was 
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amusing to hear how the former would attribute all 
| the oddities of the latter to the fect that she be- 
longed to the rising generation, never seeming to 
| suspect that Mattie was an exception to children 
| in general, as peculiar as Widdles in relation to 
' birds. 


CHAPTER LIV.—GRANNIE APPBALS TO WIDDLES. 


One sultry evening in summer, Lucy was seated 
at her piano, which had its place in Mr. Kitely’s 
back parlour, near the black oak cabinet, but she 
was not playing. She had just been singing a little 
song from some unknown pen, which she had found 
with music of her father’s in the manuscripts he had 
left her. This was the song :— 


1, 


Sunshine fair, 
In the air, 
On the earth! 
Everywhere - 
Waking mirth ! 
Stay not there. 
I sit apart 
By the hearth 
Of my heart 
In the dark. 
Dost thou mark 
How I sit 
In the dark, 
With my grief, 
Nursing it ? 
Bring relief, 
Sunny gold! 
Look, I set 
Open door 
Thee before, 
And the fold 
Of my curtain draw aside. 
Enter, enter, golden tide. 


2. 


Summer Wind, 
Nature’s laughter! 
Of sweet smiling 
Waker, wafter! 
Care beguiling, 
Toying, wiling, 
Never glance 
Threw behind. 
In the dance 
Still advance, 
To the past 
Deaf and blind. 
Follow after, 
Fleet and fast, 
Newer gladness, 
Careless wind ! 
See the sadness 
Of my mind. 
Over river, 

Hill and hollow, 
Resting never, 
Thou dost follow 
Other graces, 
Lovelier places, 
Newer flowers, 
Leafier bowers: 
I still sit 
Nursing it— 

My old sorrow— 
Night and morrow. 
All my mind 
Looks behind, 
And I fret. 





Look, T set 
A wide door 
Thee before, 


And my casement open lay: 
Come, and blow my cares away. 


3. 


Sunshine fair ! 
Of the saint 
Gild the hair ; 
Wake the child, 
With his mirth 
Send him wild. 
To the faint 
Give new breath ; 
From the earth 
Take the death, 
Take the dearth. 
Tis in vain 

To complain, 
And implore 
Thee to glide, 
Thee to glow, 

In my mind; 
For my care 
Will never more 
Rise and go. 
Open door, 
Windows wide, 

I do find 

Yield no way 

To the mind. 
Glow and play, 
Come and go, 
Glance and glow, 
To and fre, 
Through the air! 
Thou would’st say, 
As ye use, 

Thou and Wind, 
Forget ; 

But not yet 

I would choose 
That way; 


Shine and glitter, come and go; 
Pass me by, and leave me so. 


4. 


And I whisper 
To the wind, 
Evening lisper 

In the curl 

Of the girl, 

Who, all kind, 
Waits her lover— 
Waft and hover, 
Linger over 

Her bright colour, 
Waft her dolour 
O’er the ocean, ; 
With a faint- 
Reviving motion. 
Blow her plaint 
Frem the maiden 
Sorrow-laden ; 
Take all grief, 
Which to lose 
Were relief. 


Leave me, leave me, for I choose 
Still to clasp my grief. 


5. 


Sunshine fair ! 
Windy air! 

Come and go, 
Glance and glow, 
Shine and show, 
Waft and blow! 
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Neither choosing 
Nor refusing, 
Neither fretting 
Nor forgetting, 
I will set 
Open yet 
Door and pane. 
You may come, 
Or the rain: 
I will set, 
Indifferent, 
Open yet 
Door and pane. 
Sun and wind, 
Rain-cloud blind, 
Parted, blent, 
There is room, 
Go and come. 
Loving only 
To be Toncis, 
To be sad, 
I repent, 
Sun and wind, 
That I went 
You to find : 
I was rent 
In my mind. 
Sun and wind, do what ye will ; 
I sit looking backward still. 


Lucy,I say, had finished this song, and was sitting 
silent before the instrument, with her hands laid on 
the keys, which had just ceased the long-drawn 
sound, and again sunk into stillness. ‘Two arms 
came round her from behind. She did not start. She 
was taken by but not with surprise. She was always 

|| with him in mood, if not in thought, and his bodily 
|| presence therefore overcame her only as a summer 
cloud. She leaned back into his embrace, and burst 
into tears. Then she would rise to look at him, and 
he let her go. She saw him rather ragged, rather 

| dirty, quite of a doubtful exterior to the eye of the 
man who lives to be respectable ; but her eye saw 
deeper. She looked into his face—the window of his 
being, and was satisfied. Truth shone there from 
the true light and fire within. He did not fall at her 

|| feet as once before. The redeemed soul stood and 
looked her in the face. He put out his arms once 
more, and she did not draw back. She knew that he 
was a man, that he was true, and she was his. And 
he knew, in the testimony thus given him, that the 
last low-brooding rims of the cloud of his shame had 

|| vanished from his heaven, and that a man may have 
| sinned and yet be glad. He could give God thanks 
|, for the shame, whose oppression had led him to under- 
|| stand and hate the sin. For sin gives birth to shame, 
|| and in this child-bearing is cleansed. Verily there is 
One, I repeat, who bringeth light out of darkness, 
good out of evil. It comes not of the evil, but out of 

1 the evil, because He is stronger than the evil; and 
|| He, not evil, is at the heart of the universe. Often 
|| and often yet in the course of his life, would Thomas 
have to be humbled and disappointed. But not the 
|| less true was the glow of strength that now pervaded 
_ his consciousness. It was that this strength, along 
| with a thousand other virtues, might be perfected, 
that the further trials were to come. It was true, so 


| true that it was worth making fact. 





| But my young reader, who delights in the emotion 





rather than in the being of love, will grumble at 
these meditations, and say, ““ Why don’t you go on? 
why don’t you tell us something more of their meet- 
ing?” I answer, “ Because I don’t choose to tell you 
more. There are many things, human things too, so 
sacred that they are better left alone. If you cannot 
imagine them, you don’t deserve to have them de- 
scribed.” We want a little more reticence as well as 
a great deal more openness in the world—the pulpit 
included. But “against stupidity the gods them- 
selves are powerless.”—Ah no! that is a heathen 
utterance. Let the stupid rage, and when they 
imagine, let it be vain things. The stupid, too, have 
a God that will slay their stupidity by the sword of 
his light. The time will come when even they will 
repent, not of their stupidity, for that they could not 
help, but of the arrogance of fancied knowledge that 
increased instead of diminishing it, and made them a 
thorn in the flesh of them that saw and would have 
opened their eyes. No doubt many of them that 
suppose they see, fancy it only in virtue of this same 
stupidity ; but the end will solve all. Meantime the 
tares and the wheat must grow together, and there 
are plenty of intellectual tares that spring from the 
root of the moral tares, and will be separated with 
them. 

After a while, when their feelings were a little 
composed, Thomas began to tell Lucy all his adven- 
tures. In the middle, however, Mrs. Boxall returned. 
She had most opportunely been calling on a neigh- 
bour, and if Thomas had not learned this from Mr. 
Kitely, he would have sent for Lucy instead of going 
in as he did. They heard her voice in the shop. 

“Don’t tell grannie anything about it yet,” said 
Lucy. “She’s much quieter in her mind now, and if 
we were to set her off again it would only do her 
harm. Anything certain she has a right to know, 
but I den’t think she has a right to know all that you 
are trying to do for her. That is your business. But 
you mustn’t mind how she behaves to you, Tom dear. 
She thinks you and your father all one in the affair.” 

When the old lady entered she saw at a glance 
how things were going; but she merely gave a very 
marked sniff, and retreated to her chair by the win- 
dow. She first seated herself, and then proceeded to 
take off her bonnet and shawl. But she could not 
keep silent long, and the beginning of speech, as well 
as of strife, is like the letting out of water. 

“Thomas,” she said—for people of her degree of 
education become more familiar in their address when | 
they are angry—“ is this room mine or yours?” 

“ Grannie,” said Lucy, “Thomas had nothing to 
do with it. He was away from home, I assure you, 
when—when—things went wrong.” 

“ Very convenient, no doubt, for both of you! It’s 
nothing to you, so long as you marry him, of course. 
But you might have waited. The money would have 
been yours. But you'll have it all the sooner for 
marrying the man that turned your grandmother into 
the street. Well, well!—Only I won’t sit here and 
see that scoundrel in my room.” 

She rose as she spoke, though what she would or | 
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could have done she did not know herself. It was 
on Lucy’s lips to say to her—‘ The room’s mine, 
grannie, if you come to that, and I won’t have my 
friend turned out of it.” But she thought better of 
it, and taking Thomas’s hand led him into the shop. 
Thereupon grannie turned to Widdles for refuge, not 
from the pain of Thomas’s presence, but from the 
shame of her own behaviour, took him out of his 
cage, and handled him so roughly that one of the 
three wing feathers left on one side came off in her 
hand. The half of our ill-temper is often occasioned 
by annoyance at the other half. 

Thomas and Lucy finished their talk in a low voice, 
hidden in the leavy forest of books. Thomastold her 
all about it now ; how he wanted to find the man Jack 
Stevens, and how Robins and he had followed him to 
Lisbon, and found him there and brought him home; 
how he had had to part with her ring as well as 
his own watch for money to start them in their 
search, and how even then they had had to work 
their passage to Lisbon and back. But if the repre- 
sentation she and Mr. Fuller had given him of the 
state of the case was correct, he said, there could be 
no doubt but Jack’s testimony would reverse the 
previous decision, and grannie would have her own. 

“ T can’t help being rather sorry for it,” concluded 
Tom; “for it'll come to you then, Lucy, TI suppose, 
and you will hardly be able to believe that it was 
not for my own sake that I went after Jack Stevens. 
I’ve got him safe, and Robins too, at the Mermaid. 
But I can’t be grand and give you up. If you were 
as rich as Miss Coutts, I couldn’t give you up— 
though I should like to, almost, when I think of the 
money and my father.” 

“ Don’t give me up, Tom, or I’ll give you up, and 
that would be a bad job for me.” 

Then they made it clear to cach other that nothing 
was farther from the intention of either of them. 

“But what am I to do next, Lucy? ‘You must 
tell me the lawyers that conducted your side of the 
case.’ 

“Tam afraid I can’t ask him to do anything more.’ 

“ Who's him, Lucy ?” 

“Mr. Sargent.” 

“‘Sargent—Sargent—I think I have heard the 
name. He’s a barrister. If you are not satisfied 
with him, the firm you employ will speak to another.” 

“He did everything, Thomas. But——” 

Lucy hesitated. ‘Thomas saw that she was blush- 
ing. Perhaps it was the consciousness of his own 
unworthiness that made him jealous. 

“Oh, very well, » Lacy! If you don’t want to tell 
me, of course——” 

“Thomas!.Thomas! Can’t you trust me yet? I 
have trusted you, Thomas.” 

He had the grace to feel ashamed of himself at once. 

“ Forgive me, Lucy!” he said. “I was wrong. 
Only I love you so!” 

“I will tell you all about it, Tom, dear.” 

“You shan’t tell me a word about it. I can guess. 
But what are we to do?” 

“TT will go and consult Mr. Morgenstern.” 





“There is no time to lose.” \ 

“Come with me to his office then at once. Iti ! 
not far to Old Broad Street.” I 

They set out instantly, found Mr. Morgenstern, | 
and put him in possession of the discovered ey idenee 
He was delighted with the news. 

““We must find Sargent at once,” he said. 

Lucy began to stammer out some objection. 

“Oh! I know all about that, Lucy,” said he | 
“ But thisis no time for nonsense. In fact you would 
be doing the honest fellow a great wrong if you de- 
prived him of the pleasure of gaining his case after all, 
Indeed he would feel that far more than your refusal 
of him. And quite right too. Sargent will be de. | 
lighted. It will go far to console him, poor fellow.” | 

“But will it be right of me to consent to it?” | 
asked Thomas, with hesitation. | 

“Tt is a mere act of justice to him,” said Mr. Mor. 
genstern; ‘and, excuse me, I don’t see that you | 
have any right to bring your feelings into the matter, 
Besides, it will give Mrs. Boxall the opportunity of | 
making him what return she ought. It will bea 
great thing for him—give him quite a start in his 
profession, of which he is not a little in want. I will | 
go to him at once,” concluded Mr. Morgenstern, 
taking his hat. 


CHAPTER LV.—GUILD COURT AGAIN. 


I wit not linger over the last of my story. Mr. 
Sargent was delighted at the turn affairs had taken 
—from a business point of view, I mean. The 
delight was greatly tempered by other considerations. 
Still he went into the matter mind and soul, if not 
heart and soul, and moved for a fresh trial on the 
ground of fresh evidence. Mr. Worboise tried the 
plan of throwing discredit on the witness; but the 
testimony of Robins and Thomas was sufficient to 
remove any influence that course might have had. 
The former judgment was rescinded, and the pro- 
perty was Mrs. Boxall’s. 

Mr. Worboise and Mr. Sargent met in the lobby. | 
The latter, in very unlawyer-like fashion, could not 
help saying— 

“You would have done better to listen to reason, | 
Mr. Worboise.” 

“T’ve fought fair, and lost, Mr. Sargent; 
there’s an end of it.” 

The chief consolation Mr. Worboise now had was 
that his son had come out so much more of a man | 
than he had expected, having indeed foiled him at | 
his own game, though not with his own weapons. | 
To this was added the expectation of the property, | 
after all, reverting to his son; while, to tell the || 
truth, his mind was a little easier after he was rid of 
it, although he did not part with it one moment || 
before he was compelled to do so. He made no} 
advances, however, towards a reconciliation with l} 
Thomas. Probably he thought that lay with Thomas, | 
or, at least, would wait to give him an opportunity of 
taking the first step. My reader would doubtless || 
have expected, as I should myself, that he would 
vow endless alienation from the son who had thus 


and || 
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| defeated his dearest plans, first in one direction, then 
in another; but somehow, as I have shown, his 
| heart took a turn short of that North Pole of 


bitterness. 

There is nothing to wonder at in the fact that 
|| {irs Bogall should know nothing yet of her happy 
reverse of fortune. They had, as I have said already, 
judged it better to keep the fresh attempt from her, 
so that if by any chance it should fail, she might not 
|| suffer by it, and, in any case, might be protected 
|| from the wearing of anxiety and suspense. 

“Jet's give grannie a surprise, Lucy,” said 
|| Thomas, having hurried to her with the good news. 

|| “How do you mean, Tom? We must be careful 
\| how we break it to her. Poor dear! she can’t stand 
much now.” 


“Well, my plan will just do for that. Get Mrs. 


|| What’s-her-name, over the way—her old crony, you 
'| know—to ask her to tea this evening. While she’s 
|| away, Kitely, Spelt, and I will get all the things 
There’s nobody there, is 


|| pack into the old place. 
| there ?”” 

“No; I believe not. I don’t see why we shouldn’t. 
T'llrun across to the old lady, and teil her we want 
grannie out of the way for an hour or two.” 

She took care, however, not to mention the reason, 
or their surprise would have been a failure. 

There were no carpets to fit, for the floor had been 
but partially covered, showing the dark boards in 
the newest fashion. Before Mrs. Boxall’s visit was 
over, the whole of her household property had been 
replaced—each piece in the exact position it used to 
| occupy when they had not yet dreamed of fortune 
jor misfortune. Just as they were getting anxious 
lest she should come upon the last of it, Lucy, 

thinking herself, said to the bookseller— 
| “Mr. Kitely, you must lend vs Widales. Grannie 
| can’t exist without Widdles.” 
] “T wish you hadn’t proposed it, miss; for I did 
|; mean to have all the credit of that one stroke 
|| myself. But Widdles is yours, or hers rather, for 
|| you won’t care much about the old scaramouch.”’ 
“Not care about him! He’s the noblest bird in 
|| creation—that I know, Mr. Kitely. He doesn't 
|| mind being bald even, and that’s the highest summit 
of disregard for appearances that I know of. I’m 
|| afraid I shouldn’t take it so quietly.” 

“It don’t much matter nowadays,” said Mr. Kitely. 
“They make such wonderful wigs.” 

“But that’s ten times worse,”’ said Lucy. 

“You don’t mean to say you’d go with a bare poll, 
|| miss, so be that Providence was to serve you the same 
as Widdles —which Heaven forbid !” 

“T wouldn’t wear a wig anyhow.” 

“What would you do, then, miss? Black and 
polish it ?”” 

“What nonsense we are talking!” said Lucy, 
after a good laugh. “ But I’m so happy I don’t know 
what to do. Let’s make a wig for Widdles, and 
grannie will think her bears’-grease has made hair 
grow instead of feathers.” 

Whether this proposal was ever carried out, I do 














not know. But Widdles followed the furniture; and 
when grannie came home she found that all her things 
were gone. She stared. Nobody was to be seen. 
But all were watching from behind the defences of 
Mr. Kitely’s bookshelves. 

“Mr. Kitely,” she called at last, in a voice that 
revealed consternation. 

The bookseller obeyed the summons. 

“T didn’t expect it of you, Mr. Kitely,”’ she said, 
and burst into tears. 

This quite upset the conspirators. But Mr. Kitely 
kept them back as they were hurrying forward. 

“We thought we could do a little better for you, 
you see, ma’am. It wasa confined place this for the 
likes of you. So Miss Lucy and I made bold to move 
your things up to a place in the court where you'll 
have more room.” 

She said nothing, but went up-stairs. In both 
rooms she found utter emptiness. Mr. Kitely fol- 
lowed her, 

“ There’s not a stick left, you see, ma’am. Come, 
and I'll take you home.” 

“T didn’t think you’d have turned me cut in my 
old age, Mr. Kitely. But I suppose I must go.” 

It was with considerable exercise of self-denial 
that the bookseller refrained from telling her the 
truth, but he would not spoil the young people’s 
sport. He led her up to the door of her own house. 

“No, Mr. Kitely. I'll never set foot in that place 
again. I won't accept it from no one—not even rent- 
free.” 

“ But it’s your own,” said Kitely, almost despairing 
of persuasion, and carried beyond his intent. 

“That's just why I won’t go in. It is mine, I 
know, but I won’t have my own in charity.” 

“Thomas,” whispered Lucy, for they were fol- 
lowing behind, “‘yow must tell her the good rews. 
It will help her over her prejudice against you. Old 
people are hard to change, you know.” 

“Mrs. Boxall,” said Thomas, going up to her, 
“this house is your own.” 

“Go away,” returned Mrs. Boxall, energetically. 
“Tsn’t it enough that you have robbed me? Will 
you offer me my own in charity ?” 

“ Do listen to me, grannie,”’ pleaded Thomas. 

“T will not listen to you. Call a cab, Lucy. We'll 
drive to the nearest workhouse.” 

Lucy saw it was time to interfere. 

“ What Thomas says is true, grannie, if you would 
only listen to him. Everything's changed. Thomas 
has been over the seas to find a man who was in 
uncle’s ship when it went down. He has given such 
evidence that the property is yours now.” 

“T don’t care; it’s all atrick. I don’t believe he 
went over the seas, I won't take anything from the 
villain’s hand.” ’ 

“Villains don’t usually plot to give away what 
they’ve got,” said Lucy. 

“ But it’s Thomas Worboise you mean ?”’ 

“Yes; but he had nothing to do with it, as I’ve 
told you a hundred times, granrie. He’s gone and 
slaved for you, and that’s all the thanks you give 
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him—to stand there on the stones, refusing to take 
what’s your very own.” 

The light was slowly dawning on grannie’s con- 
fused mind. 

“Then you mean,” she said, “that all my son 
Richard’s money——” 

“Ts yours, grannie,” said Lucy and Thomas, in a 
breath. 

**Only,” added Lucy, “you’ve spoiled all our bit 
of fun by being so obstinate, grannie.” 

For sole answer the old woman gave a hand to 
each of them, and led them into the house, up the 
wide oak staircase, and along the passage into the 
old room, where a fire was burning cheerfully, just as 
in the old time, and every article of furniture, book- 
case, piano, settle, and all, stood each in its old place 
as if it had never been moved. 

Mrs. Boxall sat down in her own chair, “like one 
that hath been stunned,” and for some moments gave 
no sign of being conscious of what was going on 
around her. At length a little noise at her ear 
attracted her attention. She looked round. On the 
edge of the little table which had always been beside 
her easy chair, stood Widdles, the long feathers of 
whose wings looked like arms that he had tucked 
under his coat-tails, only there was no coat. 

“Poor Widdles!” said the old woman, and burst 
into tears. 


CHAPTER LVI.—WOUND UP OR RUN DOWN. 


Tomas resumed his place in the office, occupying 
his old stool, and drawing his old salary, upon which 
he now supported himself in comfort and decency. 
He took a simple lodging in the neighbourhood, and 
went twice a week in the evening to see his mother. 
Tn doing so he did not run much risk of meeting his 
father, whom he neither sought nor avoided, for he 
was seldom at home before midnight. His mother 
now lived on these visits and the expectation of 
them. And she began not only to love her son more 
and more for himself, but to respect him. Indeed, it 
was chiefly the respect that increased her love. If he 
was not converted, there must be something besides 
conversion that was yet good, if not so good. And 
she thought she might be excused if she found some 
pleasure even in that. It might be a weakness—it 
might be wrong, she thought, seeing that nothing 
short of absolute conversion was in the smallest 
degree pleasing in the sight of God; but as he was 
her own son, perhaps shé would be excused, though 
certainly not justified. As Thomas’s perception of 
truth grew, however, the conversations he had with 
her insensibly modified her judgment through her 
feelings, although she never yielded one point of her 
creed as far as words were concerned. 

The chief aid which Thomas had in this spiritual 
growth, next to an honest endeavour to do the work 
of the day and hour, and his love to Lucy, was the 
| instruction of Mr. Fuller. Never, when he could 
help it, did he fail to be present at daily prayers in 
St. Amos’s Church. Nor did he draw upon his 
office hours for this purpese. The prayers fell in his 


dinner hour. Surely no one will judge that a quarter | 
of an hour, though in the middle of the day, spent in | 
seeking the presence of that Spirit whereby all actions 
are fitted to the just measure of their true end, was 
disproportioned by excess to the time spent in those 
outward actions of life, the whole true value of which 
depends upon the degree to which they are performed 
after the mind of that Spirit. What gave these 
prayers and exhortations a yet more complete fitness 
to his needs was their shortness. No mind could be 
wearied by them. I believe it very often happens 
that the length of the services, as they are called, is 
such that they actually disable the worshipper in no | 
small degree from acting so after them as alone can 
make them of real worth to his being: they area | 
weakness and not a strength, exhausting the wor. | 
shipper in saying “ Lord, Lord,” instead of sending | 
him forth to do his will. The more he feels, the less | 
fit is he, and the less fitting it is, to prolong the | 
expression of his devotion. I belicve this is greatly | 
mistaken in all public services that I know anything 
about, which involve, in their length, an entire de- 
parture from good old custom, not good because old, 
but so good that it ought to have been older, and 
needs now to be raised from the dead that it may 
be custom once more. Thomas did not enjoy his |, 
dinner less, and did his work far more thoroughly | 
and happily because of this daily worship and doc- 
trine—a word which, I think, is never used by &t. | 
Paul except as meaning instruction in duty, in that 
which it is right to do and that which it is right not | 


ward behaviour. 

It was impossible under the influence of such in- 
struction that Tom should ever forget the friends 
who had upheld him in the time of his trouble. He 
often saw Captain Smith, and on one occasion, when 
he had a fortnight’s holiday—the only one before his 
marriage—he went a voyage to Jersey in his brig, 
working his passage as before, but with a very dif- 
ferent heart inside his blue jacket. The Pottses, too, 
he called en now and then ; and even the unamiable 
Jim Salter came round to confess his respect for | 
him, when he found that he never forgot his old | 
mates. 

As soon as Thomas resumed his stool in the || 
counting-house, Mr. Wither resigned his, and went 1 
abroad. 

Mrs. Boxall, of course, recovered her cheerfulness, | 
but her whole character was more subdued. A cer- 
tain tenderness towards Lucy appeared, which, not- | 
withstanding all her former kindness, was entirely | 
new. A great part of her time was spent in offices || 
of goodwill towards Widdles. She always kept her || 
behaviour to Mr. Stopper somewhat stately and | 
distant. 


4 


| 
| 


My story leaves Mr. Spelt and Mr. Kitely each | 


ing away at their own history. : 
One evening, when Tom was seated with his | 
mother, who had again recovered so far as to resume 





But he did his best for the business—for it H 
was the best for himself. | 


happy in a daughter, and Mattie and Poppie grow- 


to do, including all mental action as well as all out- | 
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her ‘place on the couch, his father came into the 
room. Tom rose. His father, without any greet- 


ing, said : 

—- ‘Keep a look out on that Stopper, Tom. Don’t 
let him have too much of his own way.” 

« But I have no authority over him, father.” 

“Then the sooner you marry and take the business 
|| into your own hands the better.’ 

“J am going to be married next week.” 

“That's right. Make Stopper junior partner, and 
don’t give him too large a share. Come to me to 
draw up the articles for you.” 

“Thank you, father; I will. I believe Mrs. 
|| Boxall does mean to make the business over to me.” 
“Of course. Good night,” returned Mr. Wor- 


1 boise, and left the room without speaking to his wife. 
The 








From that time Tom and his father met much 
as before their quarrel. ‘Tom returned to the house 
for the week before his marriage, and his father made 
him a present of an outfit for the occasion. 

‘Oh, Tom! I can hardly believe it,” said Lucy, | 
when they came home from church. 

“TI don’t deserve it,” was all Tom’s answer in | 
words. 

After their wedding-journey they went back to | 
the old house in Guild Court, in which they had | 
had one or two more rooms fitted up. Their grand- 
mother, however, is now urging them to move to 
some suburb, saying she is quite willing to go with | 
them. ‘And I don’t believe you will have any | 
objection either—will you, old Widdles?”’ she gene- | 
rally adds. 





End. 





THE CANALS OF NORTHERN INDIA. 


Imactne a buff-coloured flat-roofed house consist- 
ing of one story, and that of one room twenty feet 
square, and about fifteen feet high, surrounded on its 
four sides by other rooms about eight feet wide and 
ten feet high. The centre room has a glass-door on 

| two opposite sides, leading into a little porch. Its 
| furniture is of the simplest—a wooden table, two 
cane-bottomed chairs, a small bed in the corner, a 
“couple of trunks, made to fit across a camel’s back, 
| the invariable punkah hanging from the roof, and a 
| little bit of carpet in the middle of the brick floor. 
| It is evening, and the tenant of this little house is 
sitting outside on the gravel. There is a grass enclo- 
sure round him with two or three noble mango-trees 
in it—in their knotted gnarled limbs not unblike giant 
oaks, with evergreen leaves resembling those of the 
laurel. Under the trees are picketed five or six horses 
and ponies. Behind are two roughly-built carts 
jand feur white bullocks, with half a dozen goats 
beside them. To the right stands a little tent; 
and in groups all round, with more or less white 
clothing on, the matives sit chattering and smoking, 
and cooking what in Scotland we should call scones, 
|and they call chupatties, on little fires sunk in holes 
in the ground. 

Beyond the enclosure the country is perfectly flat, 
studded with trees and shrubs, and here and there a 
mud village. It is nearly all cultivated in small 
fields, separated by little earthen walls about two feet 
high, but with no other hedge or fence. And these 
little mud walls convert each field into a tank of 
shallow water, above the surface of which appears the 
fresh green rice. Various white water-birds stalk 
about the fields. Here and there this watery view is 
broken by patches of close green sugar-cane or Indian 
corn. The thermometer stands about 85°, and the 
damp heavy air resounds with the noises of innu- 
merable insects ; while the eye wanders with pleasure 
from the green flats to a blue line of hills in the far 
distance, above which, so high up as to make it 
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almost unearthly, the setting sun is tinging with a 
rich pink some glorious snowy peaks, nearly a hun- 
dred and fifty miles off. Lastly, about eighty yards 
from the house passes a broad even-flowing body of 
water. And this is not the least important feature in 
the landscape, for the scene I have been trying to 
draw forms the surroundings of an officer in charge 
of one of the great irrigation canals of Northern 
India, and is what may be seen during this month of 
August from any of some dozens of rest-houses pro- 
vided by Government for the use of its officials. I 
don’t think I could interest my readers much in dis- 
coursing about so wide a subject as India in general, 
so I mean to try what I can do in writing about 
what I know best, and what has occupied most of 
my thoughts for some years back—namely, irrigation. 

Probably no one has travelled abroad without 
being struck on his return with the rare green of our 
grass; and if he has thought over it, he will see that 
that rich verdaze is one good result from our many 
rainy days. Imagine our average temperature raised 
20°, with a rainfall nearly the same as at present, 
compressed into three or four months instead of falling 
all the year round. The evident consequence would 
be that not only our grass would soon be brown, but 
that our crops would entirely fail. This is nearly the 
condition of great portions of India. The bulk of the 
rain falls in one season (from June to September, in 
Northern India), and a few wet days, which cannot be 
relied on, are all that is to be had during the rest of 
the year. Seasons of total drought return with asad 
frequency, when the rain fails altogether, and the 
earth, without a cloud to shelter it for months from 
the baking sun, becomes as hard as stone. Then we 
have a famine such as depopulated the North-West 
Provinces in 1837-38, and in 1860-61, and such as 
has still more awfully lately visited Orissa.* 

* The famine of 1837-38 was computed to have swept 


off a million, and that of 1860-61 half a million, Statistics 
just published give the actual number of deaths from 
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The most ordinary foresight would force even 
a half-savage nation to provide against the recur- 
rence of so terrible a visitation; and so we find from 
the earliest times engineering works constructed 
to store water and enable it to be thrown over the 
country. In Central and Southern India great dams 
were built across rivers and valleys, so as to make 
immense tanks and divert the water from its course ; 
and where, as in parts of Northern India, the country 
did not admit of this, each field had its well, from 
which the precious liquid was raised by various rude 
contrivances. The first irrigation canal we know 
anything of, in North India at least, was made about 
the year 1350 by the Emperor Feroze Toghlak, one 
of those enlightened and able monarchs who did so 
much for early India, bringing to bear on the hot 





plains which his fathers had overrun the energy ang 
vigour of his northern habits and Turkoman descent, 
It is recorded of him that he built “ fifty dams acrogs 
rivers to promote irrigation, forty mosques, thirty 
colleges, one hundred caravanserais, thirty reservoirs 
for irrigation, one hundred hospitals, one hundred 
public baths, one hundred and fifty bridges, besides | 
many other edifices for pleasure or ornament.” Fe. 
roze drew the canal which still occasionally goes by 
his name from the river Chetang, one of the drainage 
lines of the Sub-Himalayas, to water the parched || 
districts of Hansi and Hissar, about a hundred miles | 
west of his capital at Delhi. It is probable his sue. || 
cessors allowed it to go out of repair, till it was restored || 
and vastly improved about two hundred years later || 
by the Emperor Akbar, one of the greatest and wisest || 








The Solani Aqueduct, Ganges Canal. 


rulers of that or any other age and country. His 
son Shahjehan, the Louis XIV. of the East, carried 
on the work, till a system of canals was completed 
about four hundred and twenty miles long ; the water 
not being drawn from the insignificant Chetang, 
but from the Jumna, whose sources are supplied by 
the endless Himalayan glaciers, and which conse- 
quently only comes down in greater volume the 
greater the heat which melts the ice. In the deca- 





starvation in Orissa and Eastern Bengal 1,364,529, out of 
a population of 19,320,006. Of these there occurred 
909,000 in Orissa alone, out of a population of 3,600,000! 
There is, alas! too good reason to believe that the recorded 
deaths are far below the truth; and that a million and a 
half of our fellow subjects, or nearly half the tion 
of Scotland, is the lowest figure at which we can place the 
mortality in 1866-67 from the famine in Bastern India. 








l 
dence of the Mogul empire, and the general disor- 1 
ganization of society that rose from it, these irrigation || 
canals fell gradually into decay, and about the middle || 
of the last century ceased altogether to carry water. 

Soon after Lord Lake’s campaigns at the begin- | 
ning of this century, when the British Government | 
had acquired possession of the country to the north | 
and west of Delhi, it was proposed to restore and | 
extend the Mogul canals. The work was actually | 
commenced in 1817; and by the year 1832, the old | 
canal to the west of the Jumna had been re-opened | 
to a length of about 440 miles, and a new canal | 
taken from the east bank of the same river had been | 
made 134 miles long. The good effects of this work | 
were soon apparent in the increased prosperity of the | 
watered districts. 
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In tho great famine of 1837-38, by which time 
there had been an outlay of not less than £150,000 
on these two canals, the value of the crops saved by 
+heir waters from total destruction was estimated at 
£1,950,000, of which about one-tenth, or about 
£200,000, was paid as land or water-rent to Govern- 
ment, and the remainder became the property of the 
agricultural classes whom it saved from starvation. 

This striking result induced the East India Com- 
pany to carry on the good work ; and in spite of the 
wars in Cabul, Sind, and the Punjab, which so 
severely taxed their energies for the twelve succeed- 
ing years, the Great Ganges Canal was opened in 
1854. Had our nation completed no other great 
work in all India save the Ganges Canal, it alone 
would be enough to stamp our impress on the 
country for alltime. This body of water, of which 
the volume is about four times as much as that of the 
Thames at Windsor, is taken off the right bank of the 
Ganges at Hurdwur, where the river debouches from 
the lower Himalayas, and, with its three main branches, 
flows more than 600 miles. Its minor branches, com- 
pleted up to two years ago, amounted to 2,486 miles 
in length ; and during the year 1864-65 (the last of 
which the official records have been received), the 
area irrigated by this canal was 566,517 acres. Nor 
has it by any means arrived yet at its full duty. The 
agricultural mind in India, no less than elsewhere, 
shows a marked distrust to things new; and this new 
style of irrigation, like vaccination when first dis- 
covered, is still looked on with suspicion. There is 
every reason to hope.than in ten years time the area 
yearly watered by the Ganges Canal will not be less 
than a million of acres. 

The irrigation canals of which I have been writ- 
ing, differ in many points from those we see used in 
this country for navigation. The object of the latter 
is to float the largest size of boats with the smallest 
expenditure of water. The object of the former is to 
carry the largest possible volume of water in the 
most convenient and economical channel. And since 
in any section you can hold twice as much water 
running two miles an hour as you can of water run- 
ning only one mile an hour, the irrigation canal is 
constructed to run at the greatest velocity consistent 
with the preservation of its banks and bed. In 
Northern India this is generally a speed of about 
two miles an hour, which is found inconveniently 
great for the secondary considerations of navigation. 

Except that an irrigation canal and a river are 
alike streams of water, one may be said to be 
diametrically the opposite of the other. A river, 
sing from almost nothing, increases as it goes on, 
| choosing the lowest parts of the country it flows 
through, and carrying off the water by numerous 
branches to the right and left, which in their turn 
drain the fields on their banks. The irrigation canal, 
on the contrary, drawn from some great river, 
speedily seeks the highest ridge of land, and de- 
creases in size as it goes on feeding its branches, 
which in their turn distribute the water over the 


fields through which they run. 
VItI—57 
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At the point where the river leaves the hills and 
commences its long course over the flat alluvial 
plains, the irrigation canal is taken off, and a great 
dam of boulders thrown across the river forces the 
water down it, in the same way as mill-streams are 
often supplied in this country. As the bed of the 
river at this point slopes probably more than twenty 
feet per mile, and as from one to two feet per mile is 
the slope to be given to the canal, it very soon rises 
far above the river-bed and gets the command of fhe 
country which it is meant to irrigate. So soon, in- 
deed, that in order to keep it nearly parallel to the 
slope of the country, masonry weirs have to be 
built across it every few miles, breaking it as it 
were into steps, as shown in the adjoining diagram, 
where A B represents the general slope of 
the country, and c, pv, 8, the position 
of the weirs. These weirs have been the 
subject of much thought and engineering 
discussion, for having no stone to build 
them with, it is a matter of serious diffi- 
culty letting a body of water eight feet 
deep fall over a brick step as many feet 
high, without crushing and smashing 
everything with which it comes in con- 
tact. 

On runs the even-flowing stream, keep- 
ing the crest of the country, through fields 
and jungle, past mango groves and mud 
villages, perched by muddy tanks and 
overshadowed generally by a few noble 
trees. The canal banks, too, are all planted, 
and the trees give a most grateful shade 
—a matter of no little importance ina 
hot country, where, from the earliest time, 
blessings have been on the head of him 
who planted a grove. In this matte? 
Government has tried to follow, though 
somewhat prosaically, old Akbar’s direc- 
tions for his canals, that ‘‘on both sides 
trees. of every description, both for shade and 
blossom, be planted, so as to make it like the canal 
under the tree in Paradise, and that the sweet flavour 
of the rare fruits may reach the mouth of every 
one; and that from these luxuries a voice may go 
forth to travellers calling them to rest in the cities 
where their every want will be supplied.” 

At intervals of a few miles apart, branches start 
from the trunk canal, varying from twelve to four 
feet wide, which carry the water off in small 
manageable quantities, to about as far as ten miles 
on each side. In these branch canals (technically 
termed rajbuhas), the cultivators have masonry out- 
lets, generally not more than eighty square inches in 
area, from which a little stream of water issues. This 
is carried in earthern banks between the fields, and 
is cut to let the water flood any part that may be 
desired. The main canal and its branches are di- 
rectly under Government control, but after the water 
has left the latter, the cultivator may do with it as 
he pleases, as long as he does not allow it to run to 
waste, for which he is fined. He pays for each crop 
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he irrigates a sum varying from 10s. to 3s. 4d. per 
acre, according to the nature of the plant requiring 
more or less water to bring it to maturity. Sugar- 
eane pays highest, then rice, then wheat and barley, 
and lastly, Indian corn and various coarser grains, 
which hardly require irrigation.* 

The greatest difficulties which the canal engineer 
has to encounter are near the head of the canal, at 
the foot of the hills. Each valley sends forth a 
stream, probably dry, or nearly so, for nine months 
in the year, but coming down, unregulated by any 
lakes, with a violence that it is difficult to conceive, 
for one who has not seen them. Probably their only 
European counterpart is to be found in the Alpine 
torrents that descend on Piedmont ; and even in the 
Alps the rain does not fall as it doesin India. These 
streams would naturally go to feed the. great rivers; 
but where a canal has been carried out of one bank 
of the river, it of course cuts off all the drainage on 
that side. And the problem becomes, how to let 
these torrents—which rush over the country for miles, 
no two yeats adopting exactly the same course—pass 
the canal without flooding it, carrying away bridges 
and weirs, and choking its bed with the rubbish they 
bring down. : 

The Ganges canal is carried across one of the 
greatest of these torrents, the Solani, by an aque- 
duct, of which the engraving (taken from a photo- 
graph) on p. 808 will convey some idea. It consists 
of fifteen arches, each 50 feet span; its height 
above the bed of the stream is 384 feet; its width 
192 feet. Over this flows the canal, about 8 feet 
deep and 170 feet wide, discharging, when full, about 
6,000 cubic feet per second. To build a great work 
like this on a bed of shifting sand, subject to the 
floods of a roaring mountain torrent, was no easy 
task ; and the amount of masonry sunk in the foun- 
| dation was nearly as great as what meets the eye in 
the superstructure. 

To connect the aqueduct with the high land, the 
canal has to be carried, on an average of sixteen feet 
above the country, along an earthen embankment, 
lined with masonry, for nearly three miles. At the 
south end of this embankment has sprung up the 
pretty little station of Roorkee, which, with its clang- 
ing foundry and its tall chimney, its Civil Engineer- 
ing College, and pretty Gothic church, we used fondly 
to think somewhat resembled home; though to home 
eyes I fear its cactus hedges and banyan-trees, its 
native bazaar and Hindu temple, would make our 
dear little Roorkee look very un-English. 

I have thought it right to describe thus minutely 





* There is a general erroneous impression that rice forms 
the staple article of food through all India; whereas all 
through the Punjab and the North-west provinces wheat 
is the staple just as much as in England, and more than 
30 per cent. of the land irrigated is wheat alone. There 
are generally two crops in the vear: the cold-weather one, 
sown about October and reaped in April, which consists of 
| cereals and other productions of a temperate climate ; and 
the rainy-weather crop, sown about June and reaped in 
| September and October, consisting of rice and other tropi- 
| cal products. Sugar-cane takes nearly a whole year to 
mature. 





the Solani aqueduct, because, although one of the | 
most remarkable works of its kind ever built, it is little | 
known out of North India ; and the name of the great 
engineer, Colonel Sir Proby Cautley, C.B., who de. | 
signed it and the whole canal, occupies a far lower | 
place than it undoubtedly would, were his merits | 
better known.* 
Not far from Roorkee, the canal is carried under 
two torrents by long masonry tunnels—each works | 
of much engineering interest. But the most difficult 
of all cases is when the level of the torrent will admit 
of its being carried neither above or below. It has || 
then to be carefully directed to enter the. canal at | 
a point prepared for it, and allowed to pass out at 
the other side over a weir, or by a series of sluices, |! 
the canal, the while, being shut off by heavy flood- | 
gates. | 
This is an anxious work. Day and night during || 
the rainy season a guard has to be kept up to watch the || 
approach of a flood. Often the distant roar is heard || 
at midnight, and the guard rushes to awake the || 
working party. It isa wild scene as they turn out 
in the drenching rain, a few torches lighting up their || 
dark figures and the white crest of the flood bearing 
down on them. Then comes the creaking of wind- || 
lasses, the wild shouting of the natives, and over all || 
the rush of the water carrying along with it logs and 
trees. It is an anxious time, too, for the engineer || 
next morning as he watches the flood going down, 
and tries to peer through the yellow seething waters 
to see if that tremendous log which is stranded below 
has smashed his sluice-gates, or carried away any of || 
the piers. || 
The delightful author of “Rab and his Friends” | 
has somewhere remarked that we ought not to |! 
be too hard upon doctors. For while every work- 
man stops his machine in order to repair it, the || 
doctor is obliged to repair his patient without 
stopping his machinery. To a modified extent this 
is true of the canal engineer’s work. The question || 
is often, not what would be the best way of repairing || 
an accident, but what would be the quickest. It is || 


impossible to keep the canal closed for more than || 
two or three weeks without hurting the crops at some || 
And it is an excitement far too in- | 


place or other. 
tense to be pleasant to the engineer to hurry on. his 
work, knowing that an error in judgment, or a piece 
of’ bad, dishonest work put in when he was not 


| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 





* It is unnecessary here to do more than allude to the | 
assertion that has been made of late that the Ganges Canal 
is a “gigantic failure.” A very able and distinguished 
engineer attacked it as false in principle and an extrava- | 
gant outlay of money: and the Indian Government thereon — 
appointed a committee thoroughly to examine the whole 
work. It has been no little satisfaction to many of us 
who were interested in it, and felt a sympathy for its 
designer, now retired from his engineering duties, and ex- | 
posed to most ungenerous criticisms, that this committee, | 
composed of as able and impartial judges as could have | 
been collected, have reported that the canal is based on | 
thoroughly sound principles; and although errors were 
made in its design almost unavoidable when there was so 
little precedent to go on, its capabilities are as great as they | 
were ever believed to he. 
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looking, may require all to be done again, and may 
|| force him to close his canal when the subsistence of 
|| thousands of poor natives depends on his sending 
water to their parched fields. Nor are his duties to 
| be envied when the rains suddenly cease, and a flood 
in the river has choked the head of his canal with 
|| gravel, and he has only a little water at his command 
\| to satisfy crowds of clamorous peasants, each insist- 
ing that he will be ruined if his fields are not imme- 
diately irrigated. Nor need the gentlemen that stay 
at home at ease envy him as he starts to ride twenty 
miles in the teeth of the roaring hot wind blowing 
like a furnace blast in his face, while he is half 
blinded with the glare of light on the hot ground 
before him ; oras he picks his way through the close- 
|| smelling, steaming rice marshes, feeling that he is 
|| inhaling miasma, and that he must have a good pull 
at his quinine bottle when he gets home to keep off 
fever. While the object of his long ride is only to 
settle a weary dispute regarding the right to a water- 
course between two parties, each supporting his case 
| by a string of lies, and probably each having bribed 
| the native officials, who could, if they liked, explain 
| exactly how the matter stands, but from whom it 
| will be hopeless to look for an impartial story. These 
| are not pleasant duties. But, as a rule, his active, 

open-air life, keeps him in good health. 

And is he not to be envied, as he turns out at early 

| dawn on one of those fresh, bracing mornings which 
he can always count on in North India during the 
| winter months: the ground just touched with hoar 
| frost, the black partridges singing out their cheery 
notes in the grass, and the young ring-doves cooing, 
and the flocks of green parrots screaming in all the 
trees? Has he not a pleasant ride through the fields 
of fresh young wheat, while the western breeze blows 
fragrant with the scent of the sugar? And is it not 
exhilarating to see the look of peace and plenty in 
the villages, where at every corner the sweet 
juice is being pressed out in rude mills worked 
by slow, white oxen; while old, grey-haired men, 
\| wrapped up in their cotton quilts, look on and 
chat over their hookahs; and every fat little 
urchin has a piece of sugar-cane in his cheek; and 
the young men and women—a good-looking, well- 
|| to-do set, with cheery, laughing faces-—bring in the 
| loaded carts from the surrounding fields ? 

Does he not feel cheery as, his work done, he rides 
into his camp, where the camels are being unladen 
and the white tents pitched? ‘Thrice cheery if he 
finds his wife waiting for him at the breakfast-table 
under the big banyan ; while his rosy children, who 

| have come the morning march in the spring bullock- 











van, run about and watch the chattering monkeys. | 
Indeed he need envy no one as he sits down, | 
and finds perhaps the post has brought in home- 
letters, full of love and affection; while he feels, 
with a thankful heart, that that morning’s work | 
will help to send water where it never went | 
before—that the jungle will go down before the 
plough and the corn will rise—and so sure as the 
water comes, the natives will leave off wandering | 
and cattle-stealing, and become industrious, steady | 
husbandmen. The missionary and the teacher have, | 
doubtless, higher spheres. It is nobler to instruct | 
than to feed. But one is at least as needful as the 
other; and the canal engineer has no reason to com- 
plain of the work he has to do—a work of which the 

direct fruits are so soon apparent. 

I have restricted myself to a description of the | 
only irrigation system with which I am personally 
acquainted, namely, that pursued on the four princi- | 
pal canals of the Punjab and north-west provinces; | 
and I shall say nothing of the great works in | 
Madras, which have been attended with such won- | 
derful success. Nor shall I enter into the question | 
of how far canals are financially profitable, except to | 
say that while there is no doubt that indirectly they 
pay to almost any extent, and that therefore it will | 
always be profitable for Government to push on th: 
work till every great river in India has been mad 
to contribute, it is more questionable how far they 
will yield a fair return to private capital. I believe 
that in the long-run irrigation companies will suc- | 
ceed ; but the shareholder must wait with patience.* | 

The present Government, more Jiberal than its pre- | 
decessor, is yielding every encouragement to irriga- | 
tion, and we must pray and hope that such a fearful 
calamity as the Orissa famine may never again visit 
our Eastern empire. 

I have done; and if my reader thinks I have | 
written too much, he must excuse the enthusiasm of 
one who can at least plead that his heart is in his 
work. He will not then wonder that, much as I 
enjoy the sweet society of dear friends, and all the | 
delights of home, I look forward with little mis- 
giving or reluctance to the day when furlough 
ended, I shall again sail eastward, in the hope that I 
may find good work to be done awaiting me there, 
and that I, too, may be privileged to be of use in 
that great land, so wonderfully entrusted to our 
nation. 


Cc. € SCOTT MONCRIEFF. 





* The experience in North Italy, where irrigation has 
been brought to great perfection, is against canals as a 
purely financial speculation. 
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FAMILY MUSIC. 


Besivz the window I sit alone, 
And I watch as the stars come out, 
I catch the sweetness of Lucy’s tone, 
And the mirth of the chorus’ shout : 
I listen and look on the solemn night, 
Whilst they stand singing beneath the light. 


Lucy looks just like an early rose 
(Somebody else is thinking so), 
And every day more fair she grows 
(Somebody will not say me no), 
And she sings like a bird whose heart is Uless’d 
(And Somebody thinks of building a nest !) 


And now she chooses another tune, 
One that was often sung by me :— 
I do not think that these nights in June 
Are half so fine as they used to be, 
Or ’tis colder watching the solemn night, 
Than standing singing beneath the light. 





Lucy, you sing like a silver bell, 
Your face is fresh as a morning flower— 
Why should you think of the sobs which swell 
When leaves fall fast in the autumn bower? 
Rather gather your buds and sing your song, 
Their perfume and echo will linger long. 


I'm grey and grave,—and ’tis quite time too,— | 
I go at leisure along my ways ; 
But I know how life appears to you, 
I know the words that Somebody says: 
As old songs are sweet, and old words true, 
So there’s one old story that’s always new! 


There is a grave that you do not know, 
A drawer in my desk that you've never seen, 
A page in my life that I never show, 
A love in my heart that is always green: 
Sing out the old song! I fear not the pain, 
I sang it once—Lucy, sing it again! 


ISABELLA FYVIE, 





A RELEASED PRISONER. 


Tue gaol in the ancient city of is a dark, 
massive old building that has remained unchanged 
among all the modern improvements which have 
produced our model prisons and new convict esta- 
blishments. A portentous wall, thick and high 
enough té stand a siege, surrounds it on all sides, 
leaving only a portion of the roof visible to the outer 
world. Through this wall a huge black door, 
guarded on either side by two enormous cannons, 
leads into an enclosure which is mournfully orna- 
mented by a few sickly plants languishing in the 
perpetual shadow. Here the gaol itself stands—a 
great mass of gloomy stone, pierced at rare intervals 
by little oblong windows, closely barred and not 
more than a foot in height. Another black door, as 
menacing as the first, gives entrance into a stone 
hall, the walls of which are decorated with handcuffs 
and various other formidable-looking instruments. 
From this centre, iron-clad doors, turning on a pivot, 
lead into those portions of the building where the 
treadmill, shot drill,and oakum-picking are going on 
all day, while a steep stone staircase ascends to the 
upper regions, where the inconceivably gloomy little 
cells are placed, which are only rather better 
than the black hole destined for the improvement of 
refractory prisoners. Altogether it would not be 
easy to imagine a more forbidding place of incarcera- 
tion for. offenders against the majesty of the law. 

One morning in the early part of the year, when 
earth, and air, and sky were all filled with the 
inexpressible sweetness and beauty of returning 
spring, a prisoner lay upon his narrow bed, in a cell 
at the very top of this old gaol. Very dark and 
cold was the cell, while the glorious sunshine 
was lavishing its light and warmth on the free air 
without, and the convict shivered as he drew the 








coarse, brown coverlet closer round his gaunt, 
attenuated frame. The outline of his massive limbs, | 
now shrunk and wasted, was plainly seen through 
the scanty covering, and showed that he had beena 
tall powerful man of great physical strength; while 
the strongly-marked features of the wan, thin face 
were even yet expressive of the energy and deter. | 
mination which he was never more to exercise for 
good or evil—for the man was sick unto death. He 
had entered almost the last stage of lingering decline. 
His thick black hair was matted with the heavy 
dews which drained his strength every night. His | 
broad chest, where the bones seemed almost starting | 
through the skin, was shaken continually by his | 
hacking cough, and the large muscular hands that | 
lay on the coverlet were powerless as those of a child. | 
Only his eyes, dark and keen, retained some of their | 
former fire, and shone with feverish brilliancy under 
the bushy black eyebrows which overhung them. It) 
was sad to see the wreck of so much physical power, | 
but sadder still to note the expression of hopeless 
misery on the sullen face, which told of a soul | 
wasting under far more deadly evils than those which | 
were consuming his worn frame. A jug of water | 
stood on a chair by his side, with whieh he tried | 
from time to time to cool his parched lips ; but it was | 
a fiercer thirst which made him look up continually || 
with such an eager, longing gaze to the dismal little | 
window, and then turn, sighing impatiently, to bury | 
his face on the pillow. i 
Meanwhile the governor of the prison, a grave, | 
somewhat stern-looking man, was standing in his | 
own sitting-room below, talking to a lady who had | 
just come in. 
She was a habitual visitor at the gaol, and bad | 


permission to see the female prisoncrs whenever she 
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chose; but she was only allowed to visit the men 
when serious sickness detained them in their separate 
cells. It happened, however, that she had been 
absent since the prisoner we have been describing 
had been so ill as to be confined to bed, and she had 
hitherto known nothing of his case. 

i| «have been hoping you would come, Miss M——,” 
said the governor; “we have got a sick man just 
now whom the chaplain can make nothing of, and I 
do not like to think of his going out of the world like 
a dumb beast, as he seems to be doing.” 

«Js he dying, then ?” 

“Dying as certainly as ever man was. The doctor 
says he cannot live till his term of imprisonment is 
over, and that is in a month from this time. He is 
consumptive.” 

“Who is he ?”’ said Miss M——. 

“That is more than any of us can tell you,” replied 
the governor. “He calls himself John Hill, but he 
owns that is not his real name. He will not say 
where his native place is, or where his friends are, 
because he is afraid we should let them know of his 
hopeless illness, and he says he has been such a 
disgrace to them all, they would wish nothing better 
than that he should die and be buried in some distant 
place, where they could never hear of him again.” 

“Poor fellow!’’ said Miss M . 

“ Ah, but you ought to know he has been a very 
bad fellow, too. He has had twélve months here for 
burglary, and the only thing we really know of him 
is, that he has been in several gaols before. We 
traced him back six or seven years, and the most of 
that time he has spent in prison for different offences, 
and his conduct in here has not been such as to let 
me show him much indulgence, even since he has 
been ill. I-wish you to see him because the man is 
dying, and I am bound to do what I can for the good 
of his soul; but you must not suppose I expect you 
to be able to move him one way or other; he is as 
sullen and dogged with the chaplain and the rest of 
usasever he can be. He is past reformation; you 
may depend upon it he will die the villain he has 
always been.” ' 

“Well, I shall be glad to go to him,” said Miss 
M—, and the governor called the head turnkey to 
show her to Hill’s cell. This turnkey, a gaunt, 
powerful man, was a corporal on half-pay, a good 
honest fellow as ever breathed, and he entertained 
quite a romantic friendship for the lady who, as he 
expressed it, ‘‘ took such a wonderful deal of trouble 
with this precious lot of blackguards.” 

“You'll have a stiff job with this here chap, 
ma’am, if you are going to try to make a Christian 
of him,” he said, as they toiled up the steep stone 
staircase together. “You should just hear him 
swear!” 

“Well, I think I would rather not,” she answered, 
with a smile ; “but perhaps there is a little good in 
him somewhere, Perry, which you have not dis- 
covered yet.” 

“If there is, ma’am, you'll be the one to find it 
out, I know very well; but I will say this, bad as he 








a 





is, I am sorry for the poor devil—excuse the word, 
ma’am, it slipped out unawares—he do pine and 
groan so for his time to be up that he may go out | 
from here, and it is certain sure he’ll never go out 
T’ll just run on and see if he is 


but in his coffin. 
ready for you.” 

He hurried up the remaining steps, and as he un- 
locked the door and went into the cell, she heard | 
him say to the prisoner,— 

“Here’s a lady come to see you, Hill, so see 
that you mind your manners, and don’t turn your 
back on her as you do on the parson.”’ 

He held the door open for her till she past in, and | 
then went out, closing it after him, and saying that | 
he would remain within call till she was ready to 
leave the cell. 

Miss M—— sat down beside the prisoner, who was 
now lying with his hands clasped above his head, 
gazing up at the window, and he turned his eyes | 
upon her, as she took her place, with a half indifferent 
look of surprise and curiosity, but without the 
slightest change in the expression of dogged hope- 
lessness which was the marked characteristic of his 
face. As she looked on the guilty, despairing man 
before her, dying in ghastly defiance of all those 
who might have given him hope in his death, her 
heart went out to him, in a compassionate tender- 
ness, which shone in her eyes and thrilled in her 
voice, as she addressed him in the gentlest of ac- 
cents. She told him how she grieved to see him 
so ill, how very hard it must be for him to lie there 
suffering day and night, and how much she felt for 
him in all he had to endure. Not a word did she 
attempt of religious teaching; not the slightest allu- 
sion did she make to his position as a criminal. She 
spoke to him as she might have done to her own 
brother had he lain there suffering before her, and 
the look of surprise in the prisoner’s eyes deepened 
as he listened to her. The hopeless gloom of his face 
did not lighten, however, as he said— 

“‘T be mortal bad, sure enough ; but I shall never 
be better till I get out of this awful place.” 

“ It must, indeed, be dreadful for you to be here,”’ 
she answered. “I pity you so much, for I know 
how you must long for the fresh air and the green 
fields.” 

“ Ah, that I do!”’ he said, with a gasping sigh. 

“The night is your worst time, is it not?’ said 
Miss M——. “TI always think the long, dark hours 
must be terrible here; you are locked up so soon, it 
must make the time seem as if it would never 
end.” 

“ And that’s true enough,” he answered. ‘I’ve 
been like to hang myself many times o’ nights.’’ 

“T am glad you have one of the men to stay with 
you now you are so ill. I hope he is attentive to 
you?” 

“He is little enough good to me, ma’am, for he 
sleeps like a blessed’un all night. It most drives me 
wild to see him, for I can’t sleep; this cruél cough 
keeps me waking, sure enough.” 


“ Poor fellow,” she said, compassionately. “The 
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chaplain comes to see you in the daytime, does he 

|! not? That must make a little change for you.” 

|| “Yes,” he said, sullenly; “he comes to tell me 

| about hell, and I don’t want to hear him; I shall 

| taste it soon enough!”’ and he shuddered. She looked 
at him sorrowfully for a moment, and then by a 

| sudden impulse exclaimed— 

“Qh, Hill, you do not know how sorry I am for 
you; do tell me if there is anything in the world I 
| can do for you; I should be so glad if I could help 
| you.” He turned round and stared at her in utter 
amazement. 

“T’m not a man as any one would help,” he said 
| at last. ‘“ Knocking me about, and flinging me into 
gaols is the best of treatment I gets.’’ He tried to 
take up the jug of water as he spoke, but it was 
aimost too heavy for his trembling hand. Miss 
| M raised it, and held it to his lips. He drank 
| some eagerly, and then pushed it away. “’Taint no 
| good; it leaves me as dry as I was.” 

“TI do not think the water is fresh,’ said Miss 
M——, as she looked at it. 

‘No, it’s bad, like everything else in this wretched 
place.” 

“And you are so thirsty,’”’ she said, with genuine 
sympathy. “I think, however, I could get you 
something to drink which would be more refreshing 
than this plain water. Do you know what lemon- 
ade is ?”” 

“Ts that something with lemons and cold water, 
and just a little sharp to the taste ?”’ he asked eagerly. 
‘*T had some on it at a fair once. 
some of that, ma’am. 


9” 


Could you get it for me? 

*‘] think I could,” she answered. ‘* You know it 
is against rule for me to give you anything myself; 
but the doctor would, I am sure, order you to have 
whatever you required; so I will ask the governor to 
let you have some at once, and I will get it for you 
immediately.” 

‘*Oh, ma’am, I shall be so much obliged to you. 
| I do seem so parched, and you wouldn’t believe what 
| a fever I be in at times.”’ 

“7 can well understand it,” she said. “ Your 
|| head is very hot now, is it not?”’ And she laid her 
| hand gently on his forehead. As he felt the cool, 
| soft touch, he closed his eyes with a sort of sigh of 
contentment, murmuring, ‘‘ That is beautiful!’’ His 
head was burning; and, that he might have more 
| permanent relief than her hand could afford, she 
| dipped her handkerchief in cold water, and laid it on 
| his forehead. He looked up at her gratefully. 

“T am sure I am very much obliged to you, 
ma’am; but do you think,’ he added, with a half- 
timid, wistful eagerness, “that I shall be having 
some of that stuff soon as you spoke of to quench my 
thirst ?”’ 

“You shall have it almost instantly,” she said, 
smiling. “I will go at once, and make it at my 
|| house; and I will bring it back myself, and give it 

| to the turnkey to bring to you, so that you may have 
it without delay; and I will send you some 
too; you would like them, would you not?” 











* Oh, that I should!’ he said, earnestly. 

“Then I will leave you now, that you may haye 
them as soon as possible; and, evidently to his great | 
surprise, shaking hands with him, she left the cel], | 

Perry was overlooking the work of one of the pri- 
soners who was cleaning the passage, and the map 
was one whom Miss M had known when he was 
ill; so she stopped tospeak to him while the turnkey 
went to lock the door of the cell she had left. As he 
did so, she heard Hill say to him— 

“If you please, sir, would you tell me if that lady 
is paid for coming here the same as the chaplain is?” 

‘Paid! bless your stupid brains, whatever makes 
you fancy such a thing as that? Paid! IL should 
think not, indeed. She’s got money of her own that 
she gives to them as needs; and sadly she’s imposed 
upon, poor lady. But the notion of the like of her 
being paid! Just you take care I never hear you say 
such a word again.”’ 

“1 meant no offence,” said Hill, humbly. 
you think, sir, she will come again to see me ?” 

“Sure to; she is always here two or three times 
a week, and she is certain to come up to you.” 

The turnkey came out as he spoke, and locked the 
door behind him; and as Miss M—— followed him 
through the long passages, she felt more than ever | 
saddened at the condition of the poor prisoner she | 
had left. It was so evident from what he had said || 
to Perry that the possibility of kindness which was | 
not compulsory or the result of self-interest had 


“Do 


| never before been made known to him im the dark, | 
Oh, I should like | 


struggling, wretched life he had led. 

With some little difficulty? she persuaded the || 
governor that lemonade and oranges came within the | 
definition of the doctor’s order—that Hill was to have 
whatever was requisite, and he promised that they 
should be faithfully conveyed to the prisoner as soon 
as she sent them. : 

When Miss M next visited the gaol, somewhat 
sooner than usual, as she felt anxious to see the poor 
man again, the turnkey told her that Hill had never 
ceased asking when she would be likely to come, and 
his pleased, respectful greeting as she went in was 80 
different from the gloomy indifference he had mani- 
fested on her first visit, that she was quite surprised. 
She soon saw, however, that it was owing simply to 
the discovery he had made that she was not, as he 
expressed it, paid for coming, but that it was genuine || 
interest in himself which brought her. After having || 
told her eagerly how much relief he had derived from 
the fruit and other things she had sent him, he said, 
looking at her earnestly — 

“Tt is wonderful goodness in you to come and sit 
in this here cell with a poor wretch like me. I do 
think it is wonderful.” 

“Indeed, Hill, I assure you it is the greatest plea- |! 
sure to me to come to you, because I hope so much 
that. I may be able to comfort you.” 

* And you wish to comfort me?” he asked, witha 
wistful inquiring look that was very touching. 

“With my whole heart,’ she answered warmly. 
“I am so grieved at all you have to suffer that there 
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|| gaze was ever seeking. 


|| longer. 


|| the bony wasted hand in both of hers. 
|| never feel lonely or forsaken any more, for you have 
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| js nothing I would not do to relieve you if I knew 


sudden fit of coughing checked him as he was 
going to answer, and when it was over he lay back 
exhausted, while she bathed his face and hands with 
a gentle touch which seemed to calm him strangely. 
When he could speak again, he yielded to the natural 
craving for human sympathy from which he seemed 
to have believed himself altogether shut out before, 
and began to tell her of all his many physical suffer- 
ings in complete detail, finding apparently real 
pleasure in the mere sound of her voice as she 
answered him with words of earnest compassion. 
He was dwelling on the long sleepless nights of 
feverish restlessness, and she said— 

“Perhaps if you should grow worse, they will 
think it necessary that you should have a regular 
sick nurse to sit up with you, and if they do, I will 
ask the governor to let me come. I am a very good 
nurse,” she added smiling. 

He opened his eyes in astonishment. 

“You, ma’am, to come and sit up all night in this 
cold cell with me!” 

“Yes, why not?” she said. 

“ And you would do this for me?” 

“Indeed I would most gladly.” 

“T could never have believed it!’* he exclaimed, as 
if speaking more to himself than to her; then his 
eyes turned involuntarily to the window which his 
“ Ah!” he said, “I am safe 
to get worse if I stay in this dreadful place much 
I believe it would be the death of me if I 
| had not the chance of getting out soon ; but, after 


how. 
A 


|| all, if it were not that they say it will be worse for 
|| such as IT am in kingdom come, I might as well die 
\|-as live, for I’m a poor forsaken wretch without ever 


a friend in the world.” 
“Don’t say that,” exclaimed Miss M , taking 


“ You must 


got me for your friend now, and I will be a true one 
to you as long as you live.” 

“You my friend!” he said slowly, turning round 
tolook at her. “A lady like you my friend! You 
never mean it surely.” 

“Do you think I would deceive you?” she said 
very softly, bending over him, and meeting the gaze 
of his wondering wistful eyes. 

“You don’t look like one as would.” 

“No, indeed, I would not. I really mean what I 
say when I tell you that I want you to take me as 
your own true friend who will never fail you; and 
you must speak to me of all your troubles as you 
would to your mother or sister, and tell me every- 
thing you would like me to do for you.” 

“A friend! my friend!” he said, repeating the 
words as if he could not bring himself to realise their 


\Meaning. He was silent for a moment, then sud- 


denly grasping her hand almost convulsively, he 
said—“ Ma’am, when I came into this wretched 
place I thought it was all over with me, and that 








there wasn’t a chance of any good ever coming to 





me in the world again. When I took my trial there 
was not a soul to say a word for me, and all as ever 
knew me before would have been glad enough I 
should rot and die in the gaol and be buried like a 
dog. I knew that right well, and I did not believe 
any one would ever look at me again, except to curse 
me for a vagabond; and now I’ve got a friend! a 
friend!’’ And as he lay holding her hand in his, 
tears gathered slowly in his dark sunken eyes and 
rolled over his checks. How long was it since the 
blessed dew of tears had come to soften the arid 
desolation of that poor hopeless soul, like waters 
from heaven falling on the burning sand of a desert 
waste! As Miss M watched him weeping quietly, 
and almost unconsciously, his lips still forming the 
word that had had such power to move him, a bright 
hope rose in her heart for him, that those poor wan- 
dering feet might even yet attain to the eternal 
shore, and the weary, sin-stained man lie down to rest 
for ever in the everlasting Arms, for the heart that 
had been touched by the divine fire of love, when 
seen through human agency alone, faint and feebly, 
would surely open wide to receive the glorious fulness 
of that eternal Tenderness which is the charity that 
never faileth, and life forevermore. But she could 
do no more that day. The turnkey came to tell her 
it was time to lock up the prisoners for the night, 
and she was obliged to loosen her hand gently from 
Hill’s grasp, and, with a few kind words, leave him 
to his solitude. It was very pleasant to Miss M—— 
next day, to see the genuine delight with which the 
prisoner weleomed her: he was now quite at his ease 
with her, though perfectly respectful in his manner, 
and he began to tell her very freely all he had been 
feeling: and thinking since the day before. He had 
had a better night in every way, he said, and he had 
dreamt of his mother for the first time for many 
years ; she had died when he was quite a youngster, 
but he thought he saw her standing by his bedside 
as plain as ever in his life, and she had laid her hand 
on his head just as Miss M had done, ‘and had 
spoken kindly to him, and he seemed so happy in 
his dream. Then he went on to speak of his child- 
hood and early years, and how he had learnt to read [ 
and write; and had good schooling, only he had 
made a bad use of it, worse luck! As he rambled 
on, Miss M saw with satisfaction that in trying 
to draw this man out of the darkness of his evil life, 
to the light and hope which follows true repentance, 
she should not have to combat the almost insur- 
mountable difficulty of that unreasoning scepticism 
which pervades the lower classes to a much greater 
extent than is generally supposed. It never seemed to 
have occurred to John Hill to doubt the truth of that 
religion which he had learnt in his youth sufficiently 
well to make him now feel it to be his condemnation. 
As he spoke of his first lapses into evil doings, and then 
touched in general terms on the later years of his 
life, which he described as having been literally 
steeped in wickedness, it was evident that he looked 
upon himself as irretrievably lost, and that it needed 
only the conviction of approaching death, which had 
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not yet fastened itself upon him, to plunge him into 
ghastly terrors of the retribution awaiting him. It 
seemed a relief to him to tell out some of the dark 
thoughts and painful recollections which had been 
pent up in his own sad heart through the long hours 
of prison solitude, and as he did so he referred con- 
tinually, with the utmost expressions of delight, to the 
fact that in Miss M—— he had now a friend—repeat- 
ing the word again and again, as if the very sound 
gave him pleasure, and looking up with grateful eyes 
when her answers manifested her genuine interest in 
all his griefs and sufferings. At last, Miss M—— 
decided on hazarding her first words of direct reli- 
gious teaching—feeling that the time might now be 
come when they could be safely spoken. 

“Tf you find it a comfort to have me for your 
friend, John, what a wonderful happiness it is to 
think that you have a far better Friend, who loves 
and cares for you a thousand times beyond what 
I or any human being can!” 

He looked at her in blank astonishment— 

** Who might you mean, my dear lady ?” 

“The best and dearest Friend we can any of us 
have,” she answered in alow tone; “the only one 
who can help us when our fellow-creatures can do no 
more for us—the Lord Jesus Christ, the blessed 
Saviour of the world.” 

His face darkened, and he half turned away— 

* He is no friend to me, ma’am, suchasI am. I 
know that well enough. He is waiting to send me 
down to hell.” 

“Oh, no, John!” she exclaimed earnestly. “He 
is waiting to save you—longing to bless you. He 
gave His very life for you, and was glad to die the 
cruelest of cruel deaths that He might win pardon 
for you, and take you to be in joy and gladness with 
Himself in heaven. Oh, John, you don’t know how 
He loves you, and how He longs to make you happy 
and to comfort you.” 

The man’s features worked with agitation under 
her earnest words. 

“ But, ma’am,” he said, laying his trembling hand 
on hers, “‘ you don’t know how bad I’ve been. It 
isn’t only that I have done every sort of wickedness, 
and made it my business, and gained my living by 
it—but I’ve delighted in it, I schemed and strove 
for it, and took my pleasure in it. I believe there 
isn’t a bad thing as I haven’t done—excepting 
murder. I never murdered any one, but it’s the best 
I can say for myself. I’ve done all the rest.’’ 

* But that is all past, John. You repent of it now. 
You would not go back to it again if you could, I 
am sure.” 

“T don’t feel as if I should,” he said slowly. “I 
seem to hate it all now, but I don’t know how it 
might be if I were free again and out among my 
pals ; but I’ll tell you what, ma’am, such a one as you 
couldn’t guess how desperate bad I’ve been. If ever 
Jesus Christ looks on me, it’ll be to fling me in the 
lake of fire. Lord! just to fancy His ever thinking 
of making me happy in heaven!” 

* Yet, John, it was the lost whom He came to seek 





and save, when He left the glory and the joys of 
heaven to come down into this sinful world, because | 
He would not see us perish. It is not our own good 
deeds that could ever save us, but the love of J esus, 
who bore our punishment and took all our wicked. | 
ness upon Himself. It is the only hope that any of 
us have, John. I should be as full of despair as you | 
if I could not trust that my sins may be forgiven for | 
the dear Lord’s sake.” 

“You, ma’am! You haven’t any sins, I am very | 
sure. I couldn’t believe as ever you did the least | 
thing as was wrong.” | 

“Indeed you are much mistaken,” she said, smil- || 
ing sadly ; “ but now I want you to listen while I try | 
to show you the hope that even the worst of sinners | 
may have, if only he will come repentant to the feet || 
of Christ.” And with all the earnestness which her | 
intense desire to bring comfort to that forlorn soul || 
inspired her with, she spoke to the prisoner of the || 
infinite love which conquered death and hell upon || 
the Cross of Calvary, and was even then brooding || 
over him with yearning compassion, tender as that of | 
a mother for her child, boundless and mighty as that | 
of God for His creature. The prisoner listened with | 
eager pleasure, as if it were a strain of lovely music 
which laid his very soul to rest ; but when at last she | 
ceased, and asked him if he could not fling himself | 
with all his guilt upon that wonderful love of Christ, | 
and trust its unquenchable pity to save him even yet, 
he looked up into her face with almost an agony of | 
mingled longing and despair, and said— 

“Oh! ma’am, it’s beautiful to think how good He | 
is; and there’s many a sinful soul He’ll save, I know; | 
but I—TI have been too bad—I have been too bad!” | 

It was almost the hour when she had to leave him. | 
She could hear the turnkey coming along the corridor, | 
locking the men into their cells, and she knew that | 
in a few minutes he would reach Hill’s door. 

* John,” she said, “I will tell you some words out 
of the Scriptures which you can easily remember, 
and you must say them over often to yourself to- 
night when you are lying awake, and try to under- 
stand really what they mean, and I think they will 
help you to believe what I have told you. Now 
listen,” and speaking very distinctly, she slowly pro- | 
nounced the words, “ The blood of Jesus Christ 
cleanseth from all sin.’ She made him repeat them 
after her several times, and then as she heard the 
turnkey’s step at the door she rose and said, “ Now, 
remember John, that Blood cleanses from ali sin— 
att—there is nothing too great for its cleansing 
power in all that any one of us has done amiss, if 
only we are penitent.” 

Hill opened his lips as if to speak, but Perry came 
in, and he could only thank her gratefully and turn 
his face to the wall, as the grating sound in the lock 
told him he was again alone. But the last words she 
had spoken abode with him. He heard them repeated 
to him again and again through the long dark watches 
of the night by the Voice that one day shall awake 
the dead, but that now, soft and low as the whisper 
of a mother to her dying child, breathed into his soul 
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hela 
the ineffable sweetness of that truth—‘‘ The blood of 
Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin.”” He struggled 
Jong against conviction, as the dark tide of memory 
swept over his shrinking spirit and brought back in 
plackest hues the deadly evils of the life now ebbing 
to its close. It was a mortal agony through which the 
prisoner passed that night; but there was One standing 
by his side who had carried up all human sympathies 
even to the throne of God—One who had counted the 
peatings of that poor erring heart through all the 
sinful years that had so nearly wrecked him on the 
shores of death—seen the first wandering of his 
steps on paths of evil—noted each temptation— 
watched the widening circles of growing wickedness 
—and finally in merciful severity brought pain and 
anguish over him, till now forlorn and helpless he lay 
at the blessed Feet, too hopeless even to ask for mercy. 
But the pierced Hand is laid upon him, the voice ever 
murmuring the same divine sweet words, the promise 
of cleansing for all sin, penetrates into the most 
secret depths of that remorseful longing spirit, and 
when the earliest streak of day glimmers through 
the narrow window of the cell, there is another 
dawn within the prisoner’s soul, the first faint trem- 
bling ray of that sun of eternity which shall one day 
burst on the redeemed in everlasting glory. 

As Miss M—— bent over him in some anxiety next 
morning, he raised his beseeching eyes to her face 
and said—‘“‘ Oh! ma’am, if His blood cleanses from 
ai sin, then mine—even mine——’”’ his voice became 
choked, and he could say no more. 

From that day the dogged sullen prisoner became 
the most humble and gentle of penitents. He 
listened greedily to every word that was spoken to 
him of the Divine Redeemer, for whom his whole 
soul was gasping now, and day by day, though never 
confident, never presumptuous, and often full of 
agonizing fears, he grew more and more in the trem- 
bling hope that the love of Christ might conquer 
even his great guilt. 

Side by side with this growth of his spirit, how- 
ever, his bodily strength was decaying, and ever as 
life grew feebler in his frame, the mere human long- 
ing to be released from his captivity grew stronger 
in his heart and more intolerable. With the usual 
deceitfulness of his malady, he was always fancying 
he was better, and would not believe he was so near 
death as those around him knew to be the case; the 
pining for the fresh air, and the sight of the blue sky 
and the green fields, seemed to be an absolute physical 
sensation which he had no power to overcome. He 
had become most anxious to submit himself to the will 
of God in all things, and constantly said that he knew 
no suffering could be too great for his deserts, but he 
would look up pitifully at Miss M——, and say— 

“T don’t want to be spared any of my punishment, 
ma'am. I would not ask, if I could, to be let out 
before my time; but oh, when the day of my release 
does come, don’t let them keep me here a minute 
longer. I’m very weak and ill, I know, and I can’t 











sit up in bed very well, but I shall be able to walk 
out of the prison, you may be sure of that.” 








Miss M—— felt certain he could not stand up if he 
tried, but she thought it might be possible to remove 
him, and as she found that in talking over his arrange- 
ments with the doctor and chaplain, he always said 
he did not care where he went, provided only she 
came to see him every day, she set his mind at rest by 
promising that she would place him in a house where 
she could take the entire charge of him herself. 

The time was drawing very near when his term of 
imprisonment would expire, and the spiritual change 
in the once-despairing man became very remarkable. 
He was gentle and child-like in his intercourse with 
those around him, full of humble gratitude for any 
kindness shown to him; and though at times he had 
paroxysms of remorse for his evil life, yet he never 
lost sight of the unutterable Love, to which he clung 
with the hope that it would shelter even him. So 
satisfied was the chaplain of the truth and depth of 
his repentance, that he offered to give him the Holy 
Sacrament before he left the prison—as there was 
reason to fear that his death might be hastened by 
his removal in his excessively weak state. 

It was a long time before the poor prisoner could 
believe that he might dare to receive so great a 
blessing, but when it had been fully explained to 
him, he became extremely anxious for it, and looked 
forward eagerly to the holy service. It was decided 
that it should take place on the morning of the day 
of his release. 

He had been growing rapidly worse, and on the 
previous evening, when Miss M left him, it was 
with great misgivings as to the possibility of carrying 
out his ardent wish for removal from the gaol. She 
had told him the arrangements she had made for his 
reception in a house where she would watch over him 
herself, so that his mind was quite at rest on the sub- 
ject; and in the full assurance that he would be set at 
liberty next day, he gave himself up to the comfort 
of hearing, quietly and happily, all that she could 
tell him on the one subject that filled his whole soul 
—the hope of pardon and eternal peace. 

“To-morrow will be the grandest day of all my 
life,” he said to Miss M——, as she was leaving him. 
** Tt seems too good to be true, that I can be going to 
take the Sacrament—a poor, sinful wretch like me: 
and then’ll come my release!” 

When Miss M—— reached the gaol next morning, 
at the hour fixed for the service, she was told that the 
doctor had just left Hill, and that he pronounced him 
to be so seriously worse, that all thought of his leav- 
ing the gaol must be given up, although the term to 
which he had been sentenced was now atanend. He 
was unmistakably dying ; he might linger some few | 
days where he was, but the attempt to move him 
would be fatal at once. 

It was evident that some suspicion as to the doc- 
tor’s opinion had found its way into Hill’s mind, 
though the turnkey assured Miss M—— that nothing 
had been said to him on the subject. The first words 
with which he greeted her were an earnest entreaty 
that she would see he was removed from the gaol as 
soon as the service was over. He was propped up in 
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the bed, his eyes brilliant with fever, his whole frame 
quivering with excitement. 

“Miss M » you'll sce that they let me have my 
release to-day, won't you? I’m free by the law now. 
I might have gone out at seven this morning, if I 
hadn’t wanted to stay for the Sacrament, but you 
won’t let them keep me here after the chaplain’s 
gone? You'll see as I gets my release. My dear 
lady, promise me as you will.” 

She would not deceive him, yet she could not bear 
to disappoint the hope of so many dreary months, 
particularly at a moment when she specially wished 
his mind to be calm for the service in which he was 
going to be engaged. 


‘John, you may be sure no one would wish to | 
keep you here if you were able to be moved, and you 


“Indeed I well may, ma’am, for you’ve done me 
nothing but good since the first day you told me I 
had found a friend—such a friend as you’ve been, to 
be sure!” and his voice faltered. 

‘Then, dear John, trust me now, and put all | 
thoughts out of your mind except the holy service in 
which you are gding to join. I will read to you till | 
the chaplain comes.” 

He instantly laid his hands together with a child- 
like movement of meekness and submission, and re- 
mained intensely interested in the solemn words she 
was reading till the clergyman came, followed by one 
of the turnkeys, who had wished to join in the com- 
munion. 

They knelt down on the cold floor, while the | 
prisoner lay on his bed with folded hands and death- | 
like face, weeping quiet tears of penitence and thank- 
ful hope, while in the cold dark cell the holy rite was 
celebrated which breathes such wondrous promise of 
eternal light and life. 

The chaplain’s voice died away in the last blessing, 
and after a few minutes of perfect silence they rose 
and stood by the prisoner’s bedside. Miss M—— 
was greatly struck by the intense calm of his ex- 
pression ; all excitement seemed to have passed away, 
he lay perfectly still, and his eyes were fixed on the 
window at which he had gazed so long, but with a 
deep and solemn look which showed that his longing 
now was for the free airs of eternity, and for the 
light of that land whose sunshine is love. He said not 
a word of his release as his friend bent over him and 
softly whispered that she would leave him quiet now, 
but would -come to him again in a few hours—he 
merely pressed her hand and murmured some low 
words of thanks. 

It was a lovely day in the early summer, and as Miss 
M felt the odorous breeze sweeping past her, and 
saw the glorious beauty of the cloudless heaven, she 
seemed to sympathize as she had never done before 
with the. poor prisoner’s longing to exchange the 
dark walls and cold damp air of the cell for the 
blessed sight of all this summer radiance. Her 
heart was full of pitying thoughts for him, anda 
faint hope that she might be able to remove him even 


yet, as she once more stood, late in the afternoon, at | 
the gate of the gaol. 


of release had come indeed. 

“ He’s taken for death, ma’am,”’ said the turnkey, 
‘and we were just going to send for you; the doctor | 
thinks he won’t live the day out.” 

She went up at once to his cell; a great eng 


dark eyes, which were partially covered by the heavy 





mission. 


comes; perhaps you would like to stay with him.” 
| Yshould,” she said, and he left her alone with the 
| dying man. Miss M sat down beside him, and 
| took his cold hand in hers. Slowly he turned his 
eyes and fixed them full upon her, continuing to 
gaze steadily at her for some minutes. It was a 
| strange look, so full of meaning, of intense feeling, 
and yet of a solemn awe, which seemed to say that 
| he had passed already to a state of being where the 


sympathies of earth could touch him no more. She || 


spoke a few quiet words, but he did not seem to hear 


| her, and when he had looked at her thus intently for || 


a little time, he as slowly withdrew his gaze, and a 


sort of impenetrable calm passed over him from || 
| which no sound or movement had power to rouse || 


| him. Thus for some hours he lay— 
| such as none had ever seen upon his lips within the 
prison walls, would gleam on his wan face. 


could hear, and his lips would move as if in reply, 
and then he relapsed into perfect calm. 
Miss M wiped the death dews from his forehead, 
or tried to give him a little wine, but he seemed per- 
fectly unconscious of her attempts, and at last she 
desisted, and simply watched him in silence. So he 
lay while the early night of the prison cell gathered 
round him, and on through the dark hours, when all 


the starry beauty of the summer night was kindled 
in the vault of heaven, the hour of liberty arrived— 
his soul wes brought out of prison—the long-desired 
release was his; but even asthe merciful Father gives 
fruition a thousand fold beyond our hopes to even 
our most feeble prayers, it was not only release from 
earthly captivity and dungeon gloom, but from the 
tyranny of a life which had been all darkness but 
for the sunset glow of hope which brightened its sad 


of temptation, the cruelty of oppression and con- 
tempt, the anguish of homelessness and want. The 
prisoner was released, and far beyond the stars the 
enfranchised spirit flew to look on the Divine face 
of Him who is the one true Friend—the Lamb of 
God whose blood alone cleanses from all sin. 
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As soon as it was opened she learned that the order | 


had taken place—the grey shadow, ‘which once seen || 
is never forgotten, lay on his calm, solemn fi 100~the || 


|| 


“The chaplain has read the last prayers, ma’am,” || 


| said the turnkey, “and he told us there was nothing || 
must trust me that I will do the best I can for you. | 


You do trust me, do you not?” 


more to be done, but to let him lie quiet till the end || 


at times a smile || 


He |} 
would seem to listen to words which none but himself || 


Sometimes || 


lids, seemed to see nothing earthly, and his whole || 
attitude appeared to imply the repose of perfect sub. || 
| 


the earth was steeped in rest, and then at last, when |; 


close—from the fierce struggle with evil, the torture || 
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RAISINS AND CURRANTS. 


TER are few, if any, European fruits that are 
\|of such universal importance to mankind as the | 
|| grape. Certainly there is no one that finds its way 
'| into commerce in such a variety of forms. The vine 

( Vitis vinifera, L.) is of no less value now than it 
was 4000 years back; on the contrary, its uses have 
multiplied, and its importance has consequently 
\linereased. It is true that our poets are not given, 
as of yore, to sing the glories of the juicy grape ; 
for in this, which is sometimes called the de- 
generate age, we do not cultivate the fruit purely 
for the sake of fermenting its juice as our ancestors 
|| did, nor is its produce so exclusively confined to the 
yealthy as it was even 300 years ago. The suc- 
cessful cultivation of the vine in our own day affects 
all classes of the community. It furnishes wine as 
i'a luxury for the upper classes—and is, alas, too 
|| seldom obtained as a necessary for the poor. It | 


|| yields grapes, black and white, fresh from the hot- 


house; and what perhaps is more important than 


|| either to our poorer brethren, it supplies the well- 


| 
| 
| 


'| of course in a lesser degree. 


known raisins and ‘currants, without which Christmas 
would.lose much of its reality. Should any disease 
ravage the raisin grounds of Valencia, Malaga, or 
| Smyrna, or the innumerable currant grounds of the 
Ionian Islands, with such terrible results as that 
which has recently carried off so many of our cattle, 
the consequences would be as universally felt, though 
But the grape, like all 


|| other plants, is liable to disease, both from the 
|| attacks of microscopic fungi, and from other causes, 
|| as the vineyards of the Continent have occasionally 


|| esteem. 


|| shown. 


The derivation of the Latin name of the genus 
Vitis, is from the Celtic gwyd, the g being silent in 
the pronunciation. The Spanish via, however, 

‘comes nearest to the original word in point of 
sound, while the French is vigne, and the English 
‘vine. The cultivation and uses of the grape are of 
| great interest, inasmuch as it claims notice in an 
| antiquarian as well as in a natural point of view. 
In all ages this fruit has been held im the highest 
Whence it originally came is doubtful, 


| some authorities ascribing its origin to Northern 


India; but it has more probably been derived from 
Western Asia and the South of the Caspian Sea. 


|| Humboldt says, in his Géoyraphie des Plantes, that 
|| “The vine which we now cultivate does not belong 
|| to Europe. 


It grows wild on the coasts of the 
Caspian Sea, in America, and in Caramania. From 


Asia it passed into Greece, and thence into Sicily. 
'| The Pheceans carried it into the Seuth of France: 
'| the Romans planted it on the banks of the Rhine.” 


The grape is certainly amongst the earliest of our 
cultivated fruits. If we turn to Biblical history 


|| we find very numerous references to the vineyard. 
| Indeed, with the sacred writers the vine appears to 





|| have been a favourite symbol of higher things ; and 








even the Saviour himself, when addressing the 
disciples, drew a beautiful simile in the words, ‘I 
am the vine, and ye are the branches.” These facts 
not only illustrate the esteem in which the vine 
was held, but also the popularity and extent of its 
cultivation. So early in the book of Genesis as the 
ninth chapter, we read that ‘‘ Noah began to be an 
husbandman, and he planted a vineyard ;” and as 
a proof of the contemporaneous antiquity of wine, 
we are told that he drank of the produce. The 
grape, indeed, is the first fruit mentioned in Scrip- 
ture after the forbidden fruit. Passing on to the 
profane writers we find mention of the vine in the 
Odyssey of Homer, as well as in the works of Hip- 
pocrates and Herodotus. When and how it was: 
spread in the countries where we now find it, is a 
question very difficult to answer. There is a tra- 
dition common amongst the Africans, that the great 
Bacchus himself was the first to introduce it into 
their country, and to teach others the mode of its 
successful cultivation. Nor is the precise date of its 
introduction into England by any means certain. 
It has been inferred that the credit is due to the 
Romau period of British history ; but it could not, 
according to Tacitus, have been brought till after 
the time of Agricola. Between this date and the 
coming of the Anglo-Saxons,—a period when peace 
and prosperity reigned, and industry and agricul- 
ture were fostered,—it is certain the vine found its 
way hither ; for we read that its cultivation was 
carried on to some extent in the early Saxon days. 
We will not follow the development and culture of 
this plant step by step down to our own times, 
nor speak of the increased popularity and esteem 
in which it was held in medieval times, tell- 
ing how that a well-kept vineyard was an almost 
universal appendage to every important castle or 
monastery in England. It will be sufficient for 
our present purpose to note that, after the dissolu- 
tion of monasteries, the taste for wine as a national 
beverage gave place to that for ale, which had long 
been known, but never held in much favour. Speak- 
ing of wine produced from a private vintage, 
William de Malmesbury says that it was ‘‘little 
inferior to that of France.” Though we still have 
vines growing with us as out-door climbing-plants 
bearing the extreme variations of our climate, 
and though the finer varieties are still very exten- 
sively grown. in our private hothouses, our produce 
has ceased to be regarded as wine-giving. Its value 
now is chiefly as yielding a delicious dessert fruit, 
though it is said that little more than 100 years ago 
(1763), the Duke of Norfolk had sixty pipes of wine 
in his cellar at Arundel Castle, the produce of a 
young vine planted in the vineyard adjoining his 
ancestral residence. 

Grape growing, if only for the production of table 
fruit, cannot fail to be a good commercial specula- 
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tion, especially in such a temperature as that of the 
county of Devon, or the Island of Jersey, where we 


| believe grapes are still largely grown. There are 


at the present time some remarkably fine vines 
growing in this country, as, for example, that at 
Hampton Court, which, indeed, is one of the chief 
attractions of the place. This celebrated vine 
spreads over the large area of nearly 1700 square 
feet, and ‘is very productive, the average annual 
number of bunches being as many as two thousand. 
It is said that in 1816 this famous vine had as 
many as 2,240 bunches, each averaging about a 
pound in weight, the total weight of the entire 
crop being one ton; which as an article of commerce 
was worth over £400. The plants usually grown in 
the English vineries are those of the black variety 
known as the Hambro’ grape. Among the innu- 
merable cultivated varieties the Muscat is notice- 
able. It is sometimes supposed to derive its name 
from its musky flavour. This however is not the 
case, the name being derived from the fact of the 
berries attracting flies (Musce). 

The geographical distribution of the vine at the 
present time ranges over an immense tract of land. 
It is cultivated throughout the whole of Southern 
Europe, through Asia Minor, part of Arabia and 
Persia, as well as in Egypt and on the African 
coast of the Mediterranean. It grows also about 
Pekin, in Japan, in Northern India, Mexico, Cali- 
fornia, the United States, and has recently become 
a plant of great importance in South Africa and 
South Australia. The vintages of Victoria and New 
South Wales are in a very prosperous condition, the 
yearly produce steadily increasing. In New South 
Wales it is said that the yield of wine is about the 
rate of 160 gallons per acre, while the average pro- 
duce of the French vineyards is computed at 190 
gallons per acre. 

The numerous varieties of grapes which produce 
the various wines of commerce are the effects 
simply of different degrees of climate and Boil. 
Thus we find that different districts produce fruit 
more or less valued for the abundance or richness 
of their juice. The smaller berries are generally 
the most esteemed for this purpose. In some dis- 
tricts, however, the produce is quite unfit for wine 
making, and the fruits are then dried and form the 
raisins of our shops. All raisins, then, whether 
they be Muscatels, Valencias, or whatever variety, 
are in reality true grapes, differing from the wine 
grapes only in size, or the absence of the juicy prin- 
ciple which fo a considerable extent develops into 
flesh or pulp. The best raisins are grown on the 
Spanish shores of the Mediterranean, the climate 
about Valencia and Malaga apparently suiting them 
better than anywhere else. But raisins are also 
extensively cultivated in the lower parts of Greece, 
a as in other parts of the Continent. 

e Muscatel is the finest kind of raisin imported. 
The preparation or drying, upon which the value of 
the fruit to a great extent depends, is in its case 
conducted differently from that of the more common 


" 











kinds. Usually the grapes are gathered in bunches | 
when fully ripe, and hung up or spread out to dry, | 
These are afterwards placed in vessels full of holes 
and dipped in a ley made of wood ashes and vanilla, 
with the addition of a little salt and oil. This 
brings the saccharine juice to the surface, and causes 
the dark brown colour as well as the crystallisation | 
of sugar which is so characteristic of the cheaper | 
fruit. The best varieties are simply dried in the 
sun before removal from the tree. The fruit is 
carefully watched, and when at the proper stage of | 
ripeness the stalks of the bunches are partly cut | 
through and allowed to hang till dry, the fruit by | 
this means retaining its bloom, and being a light | 
colour when dry. Amongst the many varieties of | 
raisins known in commerce are Valencias, Denias, 
and Lexias from Spain, and Malagas from Malaga in 
Granada. All these varieties of fruit are imported | 
into this country in what are commercially called 
boxes and half boxes of half a hundredweight and 
quarter of a hundredweight gross. 

The small light-coloured raisins known as Sultanas | 
we receive from Smyrna, and as everybody knows 
these are devoid of ‘‘stones,” or more properly | 
seeds. This seedless form has been brought about 
by a higher state of cultivation and usually fetches 
a higher price in the market. A common cheap | 
fruit is also imported from Smyrna, quite the reverse | 
of the little Sultana, being of a very dark colour, and 
having very large seeds. 

The little black fruits which in a culinary sense | 
are of so much value, and which common usage and | 
the corruption of a word has taught us to call Cur- | 
rants, are likewise a small seedless variety of grape. 
The word currant is derived from Corinth, which was 
origivally the principal place of its cultivation. If | 
the ancient Corinth no longer supplies us with the | 
bulk of this most useful fruit, the whole of our im- | 
ports are still brought from the numerous islands of | 
the Archipelago and the neighbouring shores of 
Asia Minor. 

The vines for producing currants are usually | 
planted in rows about eight feet apart, to leave | 
room for their spreading on the poles, against which | 
they are trained. The plants for the first three | 
years yield no return, but at the fourth year a small 
profit is derived, which increases at the fifth, and at | 
the sixth year the expenses of cultivation are | 
covered. It is however between the seventh and | 
twelfth years that the profits are the highest, each | 
stremma of land, which is equal to 1000 square yards, | 
then yielding from 500 Ib. to 1000 Ib. of fruit. The | 
period of the gathering varies according to the | 
nature of the soil upon which the plants are grown. | 
In dry places they are generally considered ready 
about the end of July ; but in damp situations a 
later period is set down. The fruit does not ripen 
all at once; sometimes, indeed, as many as four 
different gatherings are necessary. 

In the Ionian islands some few years ago, a very 
dangerous custom became prevalent amongst the 
vine growers, of removing a portion of the bark 
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in the form of a ring from the stems of the plants, 
'| when they had attained about three or four years’ 
growth ; the effect of this was in a measure to arrest 
'| the free circulation of the sap, and so to confine it to 
|| the branches; more fruit was thus produced, but 
what was gained in quantity was lost in quality, the 
'| fruit being devoid of the sweetness peculiar to good 
\| currants. The fruit was also much larger in size, 
‘| pat owing to the imperfectly formed juice it was 
‘| not adapted for keeping, as it soon turned sour. 
The introduction into Patras of this system, which 
|| not only affected the quality of the fruit, but 
\| which also went far towards shortening the life of 
the plant by overloading the branches with sap, and 
'| weakening the lower part of the trunk, met with a 
'| strong prohibition from the Greek goverment. 

'| Currants usually arrive in barrels of about two 
and a-half and three hundredweights each. As 
|| many as 755,482 hundredweights were imported 
'| into this country in 1864, and these chiefly from 
| Patras, Corfu, Ithaca, Licata, Zante, and the Lipari 
Islands. The quantity entered for home consump- 
|| tion in the same year was over 750,000 hundred- 
weights. Of raisins the imports were 359,216 hun- 
dredweights, and of these 303,082 hundredweights 
were entered for home consumption. Raisins and 
currants are charged with a uniform duty of seven 
'| shillings per hundredweight. 

As regards age, it may be said that a vine, like 
|| the oak, remains sound for centuries. Pliny, in- 
deed, speaks of a vine of the age of 600 years; 
|| and there are proofs of whole vineyards in Italy 
'| and France that produce abundance of fruit now, 
having performed like duties three or four centuries 
ago. At the close of the last century there was an 
old vine at Northallerton, in Yorkshire, the stem of 





which measured about fifteen inches in diameter, 
and which was then about 100 years old. But 
vines have even been known to produce trunks 
large enough for sawing up into planks, and working 
into articles of furniture, for which purpose the 
wood is well adapted, as it is very tough. The 
vine in this country does not, of course, grow to so 
large a size as abroad, and we should look in vain 
for such a monster as that which Strabo mentions, 
and of which he states that two men with out- 
stretched arms could not encircle its stem. 

Of all the products of the vine, wine, as we 
have before said, is the most important. Next in 
importance are grapes in their dried state—namely, 
raisins and currants; and lastly, grapes, properly so 
called—undried, or fresh grapes. The quantities 
imported of these are not very great; what are 
seen in our shops are chiefly known as Portugal 
and Hambro’ grapes, the latter being grown on the 
Rhine and brought here vid Hamburgh. They 
come in neat round baskets, each containing twelve 
pounds of fruit: and from Portugal in jars, packed 
in sawdust. 

Thus we have seen how varied are the products 
of one plant. The common grape vine is but one 
example out of many of the value and importance 
of man’s art and genius in working upon God's 
created works, and by cultivation producing both 
variety and beauty. Creation of a distinct form is 
alone the work of an Almighty power; but it is to 
man's honour as well as to God’s glory, that the 
great works of Nature should be developed and 
diversified to meet the requirements of those whom 
God has placed upon the earth to till it, and to 
enjoy the fruits thereof. 


JOHN R. JACKSON, 





May 10¢h.—We have such merry breakfasts! Our 
|| table is spread in the sala, the long spacious landing 
|| at the top of the staircase, from which the bedrooms 
|| open right and left; these salas are used as sitting- 
}| zooms insummer. Ours has no luxury to recommend 
|| it; a boarded floor, two tables, a scant number of 
straw-bottomed chairs, and a hay-stuffed divan be- 
low the windows, afford about the smallest possible 
amount of comfort in the way of furniture; but then 
the coarse chintz of the divan is covered with strips 
of clean calico, the checked muslin window curtains 
are very white, and the glorious view beyond them 
might well be sufficient to obliterate all else, were it 
not for the tempting claims to our attention which 
repose on the spotless damask table-cloth. I am 
afraid that the charms of scenery, in the morning, 
generally yield precedence to the very excellent 
breakfasts of the Hotel Loschi. We have tea and 
coffee, the freshest of eggs, nestling in a snowy nap- 
kin ; a glowing lobster, arrived the night before from 








A VISIT TO A TURKISH MOSQUE. 
By Mrs. WALKER, Author of “Through Macedonia.” 


the coast between Mondania and Ghemlek; delicate 
lamb chops, arranged in a small chevaux de frise, 
decked with crisp parsley, and surrounded with tiny 
strips of potatoe, fried as only Italian cooks know 
how to fry them. Sometimes there is a mayonnaise 
dressed up with great taste, and a savoury omelette 
or a dish of broiled kidneys, and always abundance 
of caimak, preserve, and fresh butter. 

I make special mention of all these good things 
because it is the custom of many people in Pera to 
declare that ‘‘one can’t go to Broussa; there’s no 
hotel fit to go to, and nothing to be got.’’ But, then, 
those people belong to the very numerous class that, 
born and brought up there, have never even seen 
Stamboul, on the other side of the bridge, except 
for a rare visit to the bazaars; so that they 
know nothing about it; and I can venture to 
that all travellers who have stayed at the unpre- 
tending “ Hétel du Mont Olympe” in the proper 
season, have gladly reserved, in this instance, their 
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preconceived ideas of the inevitable miseries of a 
*‘locanda”’ in a Turkish country town. If people 


| will go there in the depth of winter for the purpose 
| of hunting the wolves and bears on the mountain, as 
| is sometimes the case, they must expect to find the 
| rooms draughty, bare, and comfortless, without stoves 
| or carpets, and the provisions scanty ; but in the fine 
| weather, the spring and autumn especially, the prin- 


cipal rooms are delightfully cool and airy ; in addition 


| to this, the beds are clean, the table good and liberal, 
| the service excellent, and—best of all—the people 


| honest—for the charges, which are moderate for this 


country, are never augmented in the bill by un- 


| looked-for extras. 


As I said, we are very merry at our breakfast 


| table, talking over our excursion of the previous day, 
| and laying out our plans for making the most of the 


coming hours. We are interrupted for a moment 
by Giovanni, who has just brought up for our in- 


| spection a pail full of lively trout, taken from a 


small lake near the summit of Mount Olympus. 


| Some Armenians have the monopoly of this supply, 
| and I imagine there are not many of the inhabitants 


who would wish to infringe their right of fetching 


| them from those almost inaccessible altitudes. I may 
| as well mention that oil extracted from the trout is 


considered here an infallible remedy in cases of rheu- 


| matism and stiff joints; it is used at the baths, and 


is sold at a high price. 

Well! the trout dismissed to the lower regions of 
the house, whence they will emerge at dinner-time 
considerably sobered, we begin onee more to discuss 
our plans. We weigh the comparative merits of 


| horses and donkeys, with a decided leaning towards 


the former ; but, on inquiry, finding they are not to 


| be had easily—the greater number having been sent 








off to fetch the travellers from Mondania—we resign 
ourselves to the humbler style of locomotion, and, 
while waiting the convenience of the very indepen- 
dent donkey boys, we turn for a moment to that 
lovely scene of wonderful fertility, which induced 
one author to remark that “the Moors, when exiled 
from Andalusia, which they still call the terrestrial 
Paradise,—and the Jewish tribes who, later, shared 
their fate, and came to seek a refuge under the 
Ottoman Sultans,—thought they had found a new 
Grenada in this rich and beautiful country.” 

The weather is delightful; bright and breezy, with 
soft fleeting clouds which throw cool patches of 
purple tone across the landscape. We watch them as 


| they float slowly, first over the broad expanse of 


woodland and mulberry grove, with walnut, chestnut, 
and plane-tree, waving poplar and stately cypress, 


| which, beginning at the foot of the crag under our 


windows, stretches away to half the width of the 
plain ; then the shade softens for an instant the glow- 
ing brilliancy of the rich cultivation beyond, dimming 


thoinos). Sometimes, as these shadows of the clouds 
flit over the rock-bound gorges, or the light vapours 
rest on the summit of the mountain, it looks gl} 
sombre, solemn, and majestic; then, as the sun again 
touches up the points and gradually bathes it ing 
soft radiance, bright patches of cultivation spring into 
view, climbing high up to the foot of the granite 
crags, nestling even in the little dips and dells between 
them, with here and there a winding horse-track, a 
scattered hamlet, or a solitary tchifiik ; around the 
base are hedgerows and patches of rich red and yellow 
earth; above, in the distance rise, blue and shadowy, 
the peaks and summits of Mount Samanti, on the 
farther shore of the Gulf of Mondania. 

The northern end of the Katirli range is pointed 
by two high fantastic masses of granite rock, over- 
hanging the Greek village of Filtardar, and below it 
many other villages, half buried in their mulberry. 
groves and vineyards, the principal among which is 
Demirdesch (celebrated for its silk), help to give life 
to the landscape. To the south, the mountains, still 
bounding the fertile luxuriant plain, rise and fall with 
exquisite variety of outline, until they melt away in 
the blue distance towards Kutaya, Yeni-shehir, and 
the wild regions of the interior of Asia Minor. 

But our attention is soon attracted from the rather 
dreamy contemplation of primeval hills to the living 
and breathing beings who enliven the foreground of 
our picture. The hotel stands on the highroad to the 
baths; behind the house, the grey rock rises so 
abruptly that the ground floor of our next-door neigh- 
bour’s wooden tenement projects its supporting beams 
close under the corner of our roof; while in front the 
narrow stony road, with its low crumbling parapet, 
quite overhangs a large dilapidated flour-mill. On 
the other side of the low wall a pomegranate in full 
blossom, a myrtle-bush, and a fig-tree covered with 
its young fruit, just raise their topmost branches into 
sight: there the grey rock falls straight down, draped 
and festooned with creepers of every form and colour, 
to a small platform of neglected ground all ablaze 
with scarlet poppies ; then it dips again to nearly the 
level of the plain very abruptly—so much s0, indeed, 
that without raising our eyes we can almost distin- 
guish the soft fur of the little squirrel who is grace- 
fully winding about the topmost branches of a lofty 
poplar on the other side of the road. 

Directly in front of the entrance to this broad turn- 
ing road, which seems to plunge into a wilderness of 
leafy shade, a hundred yards or so further on is a 
halting point for those who ‘‘ welcome the coming,” 
or “ speed the parting guest.” Some stop here under 
the shelter of a large chestnut-tree to the right, to 
take leave of the friends whom they have escorted 
thus far from the town ; others, to wait for those who | 
may come into sight from under the green canopy of | 
the overhanging boughs. We watch the people as | 





||.as it passes the silvery sparkle of the winding Nilou- 
| far ; but soon the little river flashes out, bright and 
||,joyous in the sunshine, and the purple shadow is 
| creeping away gently up the noble mountain range 
| which bounds the view—the Mount Katirli (Argan- 


they pass either way. A Greok party has arrived | 
and stopped; there are three horses well laden with 
baggage, bedding, and carpets, with large panniers 
for the children, who are already installed ; several 
men and women are on foot—they pause and say 3 
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few last words, the horses’ girths are examined, the 
baggage readjusted, the soft carpets folded more com- 
modiously on the top of the heap; then there is a 
little leave-taking, two women are hoisted up into 
their places on the carpeting, half astride between the 
panniers, 2 man gets into a similar position above the 
third horse, two or three more follow on foot, and the 
small procession moves slowly onwards: the friends 
watch them from the corner till they disappear be- 
hind the drooping boughs of an enormous walnut-tree. 

Now other figures pass across the space, emerging 
from under those same walnut boughs; a stately 

yenerable Turk, bearing an ample bright green 
|| turban and a dove-coloured cloak, with wide hanging 
sleeves. He rides a sleek, sturdy-looking donkey, 
with plenty of red tassels and a general air of comfort 
about him, and is followed by his servant on another 
|| donkey, carrying his master’s long pipe in his hand, 
and his small travelling pack on the back of the 
saddle. They are jogging on with imperturbable 
steadiness, and it is well that the road is very broad 
at this part, for there comes now, rushing helter- 
skelter past them, a wild-looking individual, who is 
urging his fiery Arab with his shovel stirrups ; his 
head is covered with the Brilliant crimson and gold- 
coloured Syrian haik, its long fringes floating over 
his breast and shoulders, the coils of his shawl-girdle 
cover one-third of his body, his belt bristles with 
sword, yataghan, pistols, and many other weapons, 
and in his right hand he grasps a formidable match- 
lock. He is a zaptich, or policeman, sometimes here 
called a zebek, a kind of half-tamed brigand. 

Something else comes slowly and totteringly forward 
into the patch of sunshine; it is a huge mass of 
mulberry boughs for the silk-worms, and we at length 
make out the motive power, in the tiny hoofs of a 
feeble little donkey ; it has a head somewhere among 
the leaves, but undiscernible; a dirty boy with bare 
legs and a new red fez, which bobs about like a 
gigantic poppy among the green leaves, is poking the 
animal on from behind. Next three talikas rattle by 
full of Turkish women, and accompanied by two 
shabbily-dressed mounted servants; it is the harem 
of asmall Pasha, come from Constantinople for the 
bathing season; then follow some Turkish women in 
thick white yashmaks, borne outside the feradje, ac- 
cording to Broussa fashion; they sit astride, with a 
child’s head peeping contentedly above the edge of 
the pannier, on each side of the horse. Behind them, 
| a heavy bullock-cart is moving ponderously along, 
| with a pleasant jingle of bells from the animals’ 
| heads, and a deep bass accompaniment of ghastly 
groans from the creaking, suffering wheels. This 
is followed at a short distance by some camels, who 
have bells also, but which ring a different tune, and 
their footfall is noiseless. 

Presently comes an old Greek priest, on foot; he 
has a long snow-white beard, and a high black hat 
without a brim ; thena party of Mussulman Dervishes, 
with tall caps equally brimless, but made of yellow- 
ish felt, and looking like inverted unbaked flower- 
pots; with them is a wild-looking Santon, who has a 











face like mahogany, and streaming black hair. He 
is clothed in a wondrous mass of tatters, which must | 
take him a full month to adjust, and, once hung to- | 
gether, they are never afterwards disturbed. At a | 
short distance behind the Santon, who is hobbling | 
forward, proffering occasionally his begging dish, 
resembling a small antediluvian canoe suspended 
from chains, there passes down the road the other 
way a restive and very vicious-looking donkey, 
carrying a Greek lady to the baths; she is astride 
like the Turkish women, but plus the crinoline, which 
must account for the animal’s capers—perhaps he 
objects to being, in any way, put into a cage. We 
are deep in this profound speculation when we sud- 
denly perceive that the space that we have so long 
been watching is empty for a moment, and we have 
time to note that, in addition to the cool sound of 
the rushing mill-stream, the song of the nightingales 
is unceasing ; it rises all around us, mingling with the | 
voices of many other feathered choristers. 

There is a great twittering of the swallows, also, 
who are building their nests in the corners vf our 
windows, but just now they seem disturbed, and are 
wheeling round and round in a confused, purposeless 
kind of way. Ah! there is the cause: a brown 
speck is swooping swiftly towards us; now it passes 
close, and we see a large hawk with its strong 
hooked beak, and vicious-looking claws drawn tightly 
up under its breast, ready to pounce upon the first 
unhappy little victim; he has, of course, nothing 
to say to the fine stone eagle, soaring loftily and 
solemnly towards the rock-crowned summit of Mount 
Katirli, nor will he venture*an encounter with that 
ungainly stork who comes sailing heavily along, his 
thin neck stretched out, and his long legs hanging 
helplessly downwards, intent on reaching the dwell- 
ing which he has erected on the broken top of the 
ruined Turbeh, close to the mosque of Murad II. | 
The stork’s flight reminds us that we are going in | 
the same direction ourselves, for the donkeys are at 
the door, and the time is too precious to be wasted. 

There is a little difficulty at first about the start- 
ing, as, here, thick-padded cushions only are used, | 
and the animals object to our English saddles; they | 
do not fit them, and the donkey boys never manage 
to fasten the girths properly. But we are off at | 
length, after much laughing, and, with a feeling that 
one is decidedly too large for one’s conveyance, and || 
must inevitably topple over, we start on our visit to | 
Tchekirghé, the village of the iron baths; Colonel | 
G having taken care, as he said, to charter a Jew 
for the proper conveyance of the sketching blocks. 

Turning to the left from the door of the hotel, our | 
small cavalcade winds, stumbling along over the | 
rough, uneven road, through a part of the village, or | 
rather suburb, called the Mouradiyeh, from the 
mosque of Sultan Murad II., which stands at the || 
northern extremity. We came to it soon after || 
passing the ruined tomb of a saint, supporting the | 
house of our friend the stork. 

I have rarely seen anything more thoroughly 





oriental than this old mosque with its surroundings, 
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and the figures lounging and grouped about the open 
space in front. The mosque itself is not large, but it 
has a fine colonnade, the architrave ornamented by 
various fantastic patterns in brickwork. During the 
late restorations, it has undergone an amount of 
whitewashing which has not improved it. ‘I liked it 
better formerly, with the green, yellow, and red 
tints painted by time on its neglected surface. 

All about it is delightfully in keeping. To the left 
of the mosque, at the entrance of the street, is a 
little old café, frequented by wild zebeks, bending 
under the weight of their warlike belts, Dervishes 
with their hideous felt hats, and venerable Mollahs 
and Imaums, who sat smoking long pipes and nod- 
ding their enormous turbans ut each other as we 
passed. An old Turk was pounding his corn in the 
public mortar in the centre of the green. 

In one corner of the court of the mosque there is 
a most remarkable group of cypress trees; they are 
of gigantic height, and bend a little forwards over 
the road, some of the large branches being gnarled 
and twisted in an incredible manner. 

On the right side of the open square stand some 
antique Turkish houses, painted a pale green, with 
small pointed windows, and beyond. them, on a line 
with the principal building, is the massive brick- 
work entrance to the enclosure, containing the tombs 
of Murad and his family. Further on, another 
building, also of fine brickwork, is a part of the ori- 
ginal foundation, which included, besides the mau- 
soleum, a school, a'khan, and a kitchen for the poor. 

The bright masses of crimson roses, seen through 
the grated openings of the wall of the enclosure; the 
deep cool shade of the lofty plane trees; the faint 
murmur of a flashing fountain, almost tempted us 
to dismount and visit this interesting burial-place. 
But we resisted the fascination for to-day, and, 
pushing forwards towards Tchekirghé, were soon in 
a lovely winding lane—lovely, indeed, in everything 
except the pavement; that seems as if large formless 
stones had been flung down by some giant hand, 
and left to settle themselves as best they might. 
Some people will tell you that these roads were 
formed by Hannibal, by way of beguiling his exile ; 
and as they have, doubtless, received little or no 
care since that remiote period, their present state is 
quite in the natural order of things. In spite, how- 
ever, of the condition of the ground beneath our 
feet, which, after all, concerns the donkeys more than 
their riders, we thoroughly enjoy our progress. 

Colonel G—— leads the van. Strong in the pos- 
| session of those sketching blocks, he presses gallantly 
on, prepared to commit the whole country to paper, 
if need be, inch by inch; ‘but the conscious dignity 
of the advance is sadly dimmed by the unruly 
conduct of a large old umbrella (spread open for 
the sun), which absolutely refuses to do duty other- 
wise than inside out, shooting up at the same time 
offensive and aggressive points, which entangle in all 
the bushes by the wayside. 

Aunt Sarah’s aspect is twofold. Viewed in front, it 
| is decidedly poetical, not to say Shakspearian—her 
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donkey’s head is twined and festooned with the ex. |} 
quisite garlands of the bindweed, which droop be. || 
witchingly over his right eye, and tremble on his 
hairy breast; a poppy amd a pomegranate bud are 
stuck behind one ear, and delicate feathery grasses 
wave on his placid brow. Aunt Sarah’s shepherdess 
hat is lifted up and down gently by the perfumed 
breeze—we are in Arcadia ; but, seen from another 
point of view, the crinoline and dress, which sil] 
envelop the creature’s form to the utter extinc. 
tion of all but his slender hoofs, bring one ruthlessly 
back in thought to the world of to-day, and to the 
immortal pages of Punch. 

F——,, to save her head from the heat, has placed a 
handkerchief under her small black hat, the corners 
hanging droopingly about her shoulders, very sug. 
gestive of an Arab haik, minus the colouring and the 
grace, but there is practical utility in the arrange. 
ment—quite sufficient as a weapon of defence against 
our laughter, in which she joins as heartily as any 
one ; so, with a good deal of joking and merriment, we 
pass along by hedges and banks sparkling with 
blossoms. Judas trees wave their delicate rosy clus- 
ters; the air is sweet with clementis and honeysuckle, 
eglantine, jasmine, and beautiful tufts of elder flowers; 
the wild hop and the vine hang their graceful gar- 
lands from branch to branch; the grassy banks are 
gay with geraniums, and immense pink and white 
bindweed, periwinkles of great size, arum, forget- 
me-not, coltsfoot, star of Bethlehem, and countless 
other floral beauties: our howsewifely instincts recog- 
nise, also, with pleasure, the fragrant wild thyme, the 
balm, the mint, the sage, the rhubarb, and very many 
more both useful and‘ornamental. _ 

We pass some rustic marble fountains nestled in 
the luxuriant vegetation by the roadside. Close to |} 
one of these, of rather higher pretensions, a small 
police station has been established, outside of which 
they have erected a “kief,” or place of repose. The 
arrangements are quite primitive. Some leafy boughs |} 
rudely bound together, and supported on slight poles, 
form the roof: a few squares of matting are spread 
on the earth, and a cafedjie has’ formed, in a hollow 
of the bank, a miniature firéplace of stones, where he 
boils his tiny pot of coffee ; he has also hollowed outa 
shelf in this bank, and ranged his painted waiter, his 
little cups, and even a narghilé or two upon it, with 
perfect order. His pincers for taking’ the live coal 
to the smokers are pendant from a nail in the trunk 
of a tree; a tchibou is leaning against it, and a clean 
soft towel droops from one of the lower branches. 

Three of the policemen, picturesque personages, 
with fierce moustaches and furmidably armed, with 
very much of the brigand about them, are enjoying 
a smoke and a quiet chat as they lounge upon the 
matting ; but a few low stools are standing about for 
the benefit of such customers as pretend to ultra re- 
finement, and they really look so inviting under the 
flickering green shadow of the kief, that we deter- 
mine to rest there for a few minutes, the more espe- 
cially as a peasant has just come up with a basket 
full of splendid cherries; so we take possession of 
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the stools, and eat cherries, while the cafedjie bustles 
about with the excitement of distinguished visitors. 
The awful-looking brigands have proved .benignant 
neighbours. I gained the good graces of one of 
them by bestowing some of my cherries on his funny 
little dog, who ate the fruit and put out the stones 
quite like—I was going to say a human being, but I 
must rather say, much better than the human beings 
of these parts; for here every one, down to the 
smallest baby, eats cherries, stones and all, with perfect 
unconcern, which proves that the air of Broussa is 
wonderful for the digestion. 

Soon after leaving this pleasant kief the tall hedge 
on the right hand side of the road ceases, and a 
beautiful view of the fertile plain opens out at some 
| distance below. In the foreground there is a broad 
| terrace of green sward, upon which stands a dis- 
| mantled Turkish house. This spot is known as 
Bademli Bagtché (the garden of the almond trees). 
It gives its name to the mineral springs which supply 
the sulphur baths clustered together a little below the 





Bath of Eski Kaplidja. 


grassy plateau, the largest and most important of 
which is the Yeni Kaplidja Hammam; you look 
down upon its massive buildings, its noble domes, 
and solid stone walls. Still lower, you can just per- 
ceive the roof of the Kara Moustafa Hammam, re- 
served for the exclusive use of women. 

Resuming our way along the high road, we passed 
two other sulphur-baths; neither of them remark- 
able in an architectural point of view, but much 
esteemed for the quality of the springs. The large 
octagonal building, painted of a pale green, which 
stands near the gate of one of them, is the tomb of a 
Mussulman saint. 

_ After passing this group of baths, our road dipped 
for a while under a canopy of over-arching boughs, 
then into the denser shadow of a grove of splendid 
cypress trees—such cypresses!—-lofty, spreading, 
graceful, and majestic. They are not unlike a cer- 
tain kind of cedar. I have met with nothing to 
equal them in Constantinople ; a few trees of this 
sort, but very inferior, may be seen in the Turkish 


burial-ground near the O¢e-meidan. 
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The grove is a cemetery: turbaned tombstones, 
mostly in the form of columns, and the yet more 
ancient square, upright blocks of rough-hewn granite, 
all grey and mossy with age, lean about in every 
stage of neglected decay over the soft, fresh turf, or 
prop themselves against the knotted trunks of the 
trees. The gay flowers have ceased to glow in this 
spot, where everything has a tinge of gentle melan- 
choly, which might be all too sober without the 
bright, occasional glimpses of the distant plain, 
«gleaming here and there through the grey fore- 
ground, like flashes of golden and azure light. 

The earth here, as in many parts about Broussa, 
but more especially in this neighbourhood, is of a 
deep red colour, varied with patches of bright yellow 
and orange, betraying the buried mineral wealth 
which lies, alas, unheeded and unsought for by the 
careless masters of the land. 

Emerging from the gloom of the little cypress 
grove, we came out once more upon the open hill- 
side, and dismounted on a grassy knoll fragrant with 


Mosque of Murad I. 


thyme and bespangled with daisies. The village of 
Tchekirghé rose before us crowning a steep hill and 
embosomed in trees. The graceful mosque of Murad I., 
with its tapering minaret, points the summit of the 
slope; then pink and red and blue and pale-green 
houses, half-buried among clustering vines and swell- 
ing plane trees; and at the foot of the hill, the fine 
collection of buildings called the Eski Kaplidja 
Hammam, with two cupolas and a basement of solid 
antique masonry. 

The view was too beautiful to be passed by, so, in 
defiance of the burning sun, we settled ourselves to 
work : Colonel G——, under the memorable umbrella, 
reduced to order, and meekly held over his head by 
the patient Jew. We remained until we had made 
careful sketches of the spot, after which, and before 
entering the village, and at the foot of the hill, we 
observed two large blocks of wrought stone, one on 
each side of the road, looking like the foundations of 
a large portal. Perhaps these may be some remains of 
the strong tower built by Orkhan, as historians tell 





us, at Eski Kaplidja, for the reduction of Broussa. 
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We reached the mosque I have already mentioned 
—that built by Murad or Amnurath I., the son and 
successor of Orkhan. It isa majestic pile. On one 
side of the principal facade stand some of the finest 
oriental plane trees that I have ever met with, rival- 
ling the lofty building in their height, and spreading 
their giant arms across the broad terrace in front, 
which commands an admirable panoramic view. of the 
fertile champaign country, covered with . groves, 
orchards, and vineyards, stretching away to the foot 
of the purple mountains. 

A covered kief has been erected at the extremity of 
this terrace. Severyl Turkish ladies were lounging 
there on our arrival, enjoying the charming prospect 
and the fresh breezes which swept across the plain ; 
their férédjies, of every hue of the rainbow, greatly 
enhancing the exquisite beauty of the whole pic- 
ture. 


Adjoining ‘this kief, and directly in front of the 
4 principal entrance to the mosque, a circular marble 
basin, with a jet of water in the centre, adds its 
pleasant, drowsy murmur, although on a close 
examination I cannot say that the waters have a 
cooling effect,-for this particular fountain has the 
remarkable attribute (not considered meritorious 
among human beings) of “ blowing hot and cold with 
the same breath.” The water flowing in the basin 
is steaming, while that bubbling up in the centre is 
cold and pure as crystal. 

We turned to visit the mosque, seeing the guar- 
dian, key in hand, waiting to conduct us, on condi- 
tion that we slipped off our shoes before passing the 
threshold. We all did this accerdingly ; and after 
crossing a lofty colonnade and through a handsome 
arched doorway, ‘we stepped upon. the rich, soft 
carpets which.covered the whole floor of the edifice. 

This beautiful mosque was built by the orders oi 
Amurath during an interval of repose at Broussa 
after the conquest of Adrianople, Philippopolis, and 
Apollonia. The architect was a prisoner of war of 
the Ottoman fleet—a Greek or Frank Christian; 
and. this accounts doubtless for the peculiar plan of 
the building, in the form of a cross, which has led 
some persons to believe it to have been originally a 

Christian church. Around the base of the dome he 
constructed sixteen small rooms, to serve as a school 
for students. 

In the same year (1365) which saw the beginning 
of this fine work, was commenced that wonderful 
serai, or palace of Amurath, at Adrianople, which 
still exists, though in the last stage of dilapidation 
and decay. Amurath also completed and enlarged 
the buildings of the ancient Greek bath, near the foot 
of the hill of Tchekirghé. He built another small 
mosque in the ‘‘Heavenly Valley,” besides schools 
and hospitals. 

This apparent favour towards pious and learned 


institutions did not prevent Amurath from being 


profoundly ignorant. He could not sign his name, and 
when called upon to affix his signature to a commer- 
cial treaty concluded with the merchan‘s of Ragusa, 
he adopted the simple expedient of plunging his hand 





into the ink, and dabbing it down at the top of the 
paper, with the three middle fingers united, th. 
thumb and little finger stretched out. This ip. 
fantine mode of placing “ Amurath, his mark,” 
originated the toghra, or imperial sign-mannal. The 
form was adopted from that day forward, as intended 
to signify the name of the reigning monarch; , 
scribe, styled Nischandji Baschi, or secretary of state 
for the signature of the Sultan, being appointed to 
write beneath, in legible characters, the actual signi. 
fication for the time being. It may still be traced at 
the present day, rendered elegant by flourishes and 
various delicate caligraphic conceits. 

The interior of the mosque at Tchekirghé, with 
the exception of its peculiar form, is very much like | 
that of any other mosque, in its quiet, hushed aspect: | 
the:small “mimber,” or pulpit, with its straight little 
staircase: the monstrous waxlight at the further end, | 
on either side of ‘the “mirhab,” or niche, in which | 
the Koran is deposited: and the gigantic Arabic let- | 
ters round the walls, forming the names most vene- | 
rated by the Mahometan worshippers. These massive | 
characters have a very imposing effect, particularly 
when contrasted with the delicate coronals of slender 
glass lamps, which hang glittering and trembling from 
the lofty cupolas of the roof. 

The Imaum who acted as our guide was very civil 
and obliging. Indeed, the civility and good-humonr | 
of the inhabitants of Broussa generally, as well as 
the apparent absence of fanaticism, and the ease with 
which all religious establishments may be visited, is a 
subjectof universal remark by travellersto this city. It 
greatly enhances the pleasure of our little excursions, 
to feel that we may expect pleasant looks and kindly 
words, rather than the rough repulse which often 
meets one in rambles about Constantinople, although 
even there, there is much less difficulty of the kind 
than casual travellers are apt to imagine. 

After our examination of the ground floor of the 
mosque, which was soon terminated, as the whole 
building may be seen at a glance, our guide conducted 
us up a very dirty, rough-looking staircase, to the 
long suite of prison-like rooms, situated around the 
dome. There are sixteen of these dismal cells, with 
low doors and heavily grated windows. Our Imaun, 
though he muttered something about a school, yet 
seemed to inform us that they were used by the 
founder of the mosque as the residence of his harem. 
This is most unlikely, as I cannot imagine a house- | 
hold of women, in such a lovely locality, submitting | 
for one instant to be immured in these darksome, 
dreary dungeons. We just peeped into the cells, | 
rendered yet blacker and more repulsive by the occu- | 
pation of the Circassian refugees who spent some 
time here a few years ago, and we were all right 
glad to escape from them, and to breathe once more | 
in the happy sunshine streaming over the broad 
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| 
stone terrace above the portico. The narrow stair | 
case leading up the minaret, which opens from one | 
corner of this terrace, tempted us to ask if we could | 
be permitted to ascend to the exterior gallery, but the | 
guide declared it to be impossible for any one nob 
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| well accustomed to climb like a cat. The minaret 
'| has been 80 severely injured by the great earthquake, 
‘that whenever the wind is rather violent, it rocks and 
‘threatens to fall over. The staircase is consequently 
much dislocated, and he himself, he declared, could 
only ascend it with stockinged feet and at the risk of 
his life: so the idea of ascending a minaret had to be 
abandoned, and we left the mosque to visit the tomb 
of the founder, on the opposite side of the road. Here, 
again, the terrible earthquake had been at work; the 
| interior of the handsome Turbeh is a ruin, blocked 
up with scaffolding, lumbered with masses of fallen 
marble, a general scene of dust and desolation. 

The handsome porphyry.and verd-antique columns, 
which formerly supported the roof, are some of them 
standing, it is true, but having been shaken to pieces, 
they have been patched up again, bound with hoops 
of iron to keep them together, and covered with 





Formerly, they say, the sword of Amurath was 
preserved suspended over his tomb, together with 
|| the cuirass which was dyed with his life-blood at the 
great battle of Cossova, in his war against Lazarus, 
|| King of Servia. In the heat of the engagement, as 
some relate, and before victory was declared for either 
|| party, a Servian noble, Milosch, starting up suddenly 
|| from a heap of dead and dying, pretended that he 
|| had a secret to confide to the Ottoman leader. Amu- 
rath leaned eagerly forward to listen, and fell, mor- 
tally wounded by the Servian’s dagger. The dying 
Emir* had strength enough left to give orders which 
decided the victory in his favour, and solaced his last 
moments in a characteristic manner: he caused the 
captive King Lazarus, with several of his nobles, to 
be brought into his presence and cut to pieces before 
| his closing eyes. 

The death of Amurath originated another peculiar 
usage of the Ottoman Court: it became, from that 
time, an established custom that all persons about to 
be favoured with an audience of the Sultan should 
be divested of their weapons, and led into the pre- 
sence securely held on each side by the chamberlains, 
|| whose office it is to introduce strangers. 
| We gazed into the half-ruined Turbeh from the 
| entrance door, wondering which might be the last 
resting-place of the grizzly conqueror, or which, if 
| either, the tomb of his slaughtered son, Sandschi 
| Bey, who was at one time governor here at Broussa 
during his father’s warlike campaigns. He after- 
wards joined with the young Greek Prince Andro- 
nicus in an attempt at revolt, and was punished by 
having his eyes put out by order of his father, who 
afterwards caused him to be executed. The eyes of 
Andronicus were also destroyed by boiling vinegar 
poured into them. 

It was in this Turbeh of Tchekirghé that the re- 
mains of the founder's grandson Musa were depo- 
sited: he had perished miserably in a marsh, flying, 
grievously wounded, from an ineffectual struggle 
-with the partisans of his more powerful brother 

* It was not until the reign of Bajazet, the son of 
Amurath, that the title of Sultan was adopted. 
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Mahomet. The arrival of this funeral train at 
Broussa produced a startling effect upon the Prince 
of Caramania, then engaged in the burning and de- 
struction of the outskirts of the town, and more 
especially in a sacrilegious outrage on the tomb of 
Bajazet, the father of the dead prince. It seemed to 
the Caramanian to be a direct warning of divine 
vengeance, and he fled in abject terror; nothing 
softened, however, for one of his faithful followers 
observing that, if he thus took flight before a dead 
Ottoman, he could searcely expect to resist the living, 
the trembling savage had him instantly strangled on 
the spot. 

But now let us turn from these ruined tombs; 
enough of the grim recollections of the murders and 
the murdered—of drifting éorpses, of bloody corse- 
lets, and quivering, sightless eyeballs! Such things 
become so common in the after annals of Ottoman 
sovereignty, that the first Amurath was almost the 
last of his race who did not, for many succeeding 
generations, establish the commencement of a reign 
by a general clearing off of all collateral branches; 
this frightful atrocity becoming afterwards an esta- 
blished custom by the imperial will of Mahomet IT. 
Happily for human nature, it was abolished practi- 
cally, if not legally, by the gentle-hearted Abdul- 
Medjid, and the improvement has been honourably 
and strictly adhered to by the present Sultan, who, 
far from extinguishing the large family of his brother 
and predecessor, has ever treated “them with great 
kindness and consideration. In referring to these 
ghastly records of bloodshed and crime, it is justice 
also to remark that the Greeks of the Lower Empire 
were in no degree behind their Turkish neighbours 
in cruelty and wanton disregard of human life: But 
enough of this for the present, and away to the 
breezy hill-side—to the waving boughs, the flowering 
hedge-rows, the flicker of sun and shadow, the mur- 
mur of mountain streamlets, the glad voice of birds, 
the bright smiling beauty of the country ! 

We are mounted again, and having turned to the 
left, after leaving the Turbeh, we have paused at the 
meeting of two roads, to select the one which may 
take us the quickest out upon the mountain’s side. 
Before us is the large entrance gate of part of a hotel 
which has been lately opened at Tchekirghé—the 
other half of the establishment lies on the other side 
of the road—round the doorway of this latter build- 
ing a group of European loungers is watching the 
proceedings of a party of Turkish women who inhabit 
the other half for the bathing season, and are now 
getting under weigh, with much difficulty and some 
little screaming, for an excursion on horseback. One 
lady is sitting in European fashion; she keeps "her 
beautiful grey horse a little apart from the rest. Itis 
the young Khanum—looking even more graceful than 
when we saw her before—in a pale blue férédjie and 
gossamer veil. She continues at a short distance 
until her party is ready to start, then dashes forward 
at a canter, and takes the lead. Her women follow 
with a brigand-looking cavass or two, and we, con- 
cluding from their mauner that they quite know the 
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way (which we do not), and that the scene of their 
promenade cannot fail to be a pretty spot, determine 
to bring up the rear, at least until we are fairly out 
of the straggling village, and can see our road before 
us. 
| We were not deceived: a few windings brought 
+ us to the entrance of a beautiful shady lane; but 
. here our donkey-boys showed symptoms of mutiny, 
| declaring that having been engaged to bring us to 
; Tchekirghé, they would go no further. We knew 
that the excursion was well within the powers of all 
| concerned, biped and quadruped, so we stoutly per- 
|; severed. Was not the Colonel with us? and could 
' the gallant leader of British warriors be foiled by a 
|| Broussa donkey-boy? No! And then Aunt Sarah’s 
| threat in English was unanswerable, “ You idle boys! 
you shall have no backshish.” What could they say 
to that? So we stoutly tugged our animals into 
single file, and went merrily on, along a little mazy, 
|! heathery pathway, arched over with trees and shrubs. 

We struggle past rose-bushes, and long trailing 

branches of honeysuckle ; here again the élder and 
, Sweet-scented privet strew their snows upon our 
| head, and we crush the bright blue periwinkles 
| beneath our donkeys’ feet, Up and down went the 
| little path ; up and down, up and down, and finally 
' upwards, by a sharp scramble, until we came to a 
|! stop at a rustic kief, called the Kadi Kiosk. 

Once before (it was years ago) I came riding along 
this little pathway: then (for it was earlier in the 
year) these rose-bushes were heavy with swaying 
pink clusters, the air was truly “lilac scented,” a 

| these beautiful bushes formed a leafy wall on either 
side, entangled with honeysuckle and jasmine, of 
which any garden might be proud—the large highly 
perfumed bunches of blossom were there in perfec- 
tion. One can hardly give too high an idea of the 
exceeding floral beauty of this spot, which cannot, I 
think, be surpassed on this side of the tropics. The 
last fortnight in April and the first week in May is 
perhaps the best period for seeing the wild flowers in 
perfection. 

All this while the blue Cavaliére and her party 
had preceded us, but they turned off towards the 
valley on the right hand, and we find that we have 
something else to admire as we sit down on a rustic 
bench before the glorious prospect which the little 
kiosk commands. 

Below us the slope of the mountain is clothed with 
maulberry, walnut, chestnut, and fruit trees, varied 
with rich vineyards and occasional patches of Indian 
wheat, till it reaches the plain, where the silvery 
Niloufar flows swiftly and silently on towards the 
antique stone bridge. Near the banks are piles of 
timber which have been floated down from the dense 
forests of Mount Olympus, and are waiting to be 
carried off at the proper season. Beyond the river 
the plain is grassy for a while, then wooded again, 
until it breaks into a gorge of wondrous beauty, en- 
tering the very heart of the mountain. Within this 
gorge lies the village of Missikeny, near which the 
Niloufar takes its rise. Olympus continues to spring 
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upwards on the left hand in all the majesty of rock | 
and forest scenery, while far away in front, some. | 
where in the blue vapoury distance, lie the lake and | | 
town of Apollonia. We are not yet sufficiently high | 
up upon the mountain to distinguish them. 
I think it difficult for any persons more nena 
to appreciate the simple comfort of chicken, ham, | 
and Palmer’s biscuits, with the addition of mohalibé, | 
ices, and coffee, bought on the spot of itinerant | 
vendors, than did our small party, as we reposed in 
the rustic shed, with the beautiful picture before us, 
and refreshed by the music of a tiny fountain, which | 
bubbled up within the kief from amongst tufts of| ! 
soft grass, bright daisies, and other wild flowers, | 
The mohalibedjie and the iceman had wandered up || 
to this favourite halting-place, in hopes of a stray | 
customer or two: the coffee was furnished by the || 
turbaned proprietor of the shed, who sat on a mat || 
smoking a narghilé, after supplying our wants, or | 
washed his little cups in the running water of the| 
spring. All was very primitive, very peaceful. | 
After a long rest we left it with some regret and a || 
strong determination to return. By-the-bye, how|| 
very often do travellers express a positive and unal- || 
terable intention to revisit this or that lovely spot, || 
and how very, very rarely is the intention carried || 
out! But we certainly wil/ return to the Kadi Kiosk, || 
for we cannot leave Broussa without a visit to the | 
cave of Tukaya, higher up the mountain side. 
We took a different road homewards ; avoiding the || 
village altogether, we struck into a shady lane on a || 
lower slope of the hill, but here our enjoyment was | 
damped, not to say annihilated, by the atrociously | 
bad pavement, varied with mud holes, which made || 
our progress something between a stumble and a | 
flounder, until we landed once more in the usual high- || 
way, just a degree less bad, near the great iron bath || 
of Eski Kaplidja. 
Seen from this side the cluster of buildings, with || 
its double dome and massive foundations of granite || 
blocks, is a noble object in the foreground of as || 
lovely a picture as can be seen, Olympus, behind, 
stretching upwards to the clouds, purple, blue, or rose || 
colour; a majestic group of the spreading cypress in } 
the middle distance, on a little knoll, springing from | 
a carpet of richly cultivated land, and again, the 








pale-toned, far-off mountains stretching away into || 


space. 


A beautiful blue bird, very large, and of a kind || 


unknown to us, was clinging to a projection of the 


grey stone work; its mate flew in and out the heavy || 


draperies of green ivy, covering a part of the lower 
wall. The cupolas have been lately defaced (admir- 


ing natives deem them ornamented) by a coarse blue || 
design on whitewash ; a sad eyesore on that part of || 


the building. 


We made an attempt to see the interior of the || 
bath; it was occupied, however, by some men, and, || 


of course, inaccessible to ladies; we therefore con- 
tented ourselves with an examination of the exte- 
rior. 
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The mineral waters and baths of Eski Kaplidja 
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were celebrated in very early times; the domes 
and much of the superstructure were built by 
Amurath, or as he is really called here, Murad I., 
| put the foundations and basement story, as well 
as the bath itself, are old Greek work of wonderful 
| solidity. 
| Passing downwards below the level of the wooden 
|| pooms for patients, which cling to the east front of 
| the building, and are further supported on high 
wooden piles (which, by the way, give the whole 
| thing a most picturesque effect from a distance), we 
| came upon a handsome white marble gateway, orna- 
'| mented with small columns and other signs of former 
‘| care and adornment about it. This led us into a 
|| lange vaulted chamber filled with steam rising from 
|| a seething rivulet which rushes tumultuously through 
anarrow channel in the ground, whence, tumbling 
|| down the hill-side, it is lost in a wilderness of trees 
'|and shrubs. The ground of this open vault is 
| formed of solid layers of mineral deposit, which has 
] raised it considerably above the original level, and a 
\| conical mass of the same substance, issuing from the 
] inner wall of the building, looks like a petrified ca- 
‘| taract; the round aperture is completely blocked up 
| by it, and the water now finds its escape from within 
'asecond vaulted chamber. We were drawn there 
i by the roaring sound of the torrent, but the heat 
| and thick steam made it impossible to take more 
‘than a rapid survey. The waters of Tchekirghe 
| have at times quite an inky tinge. My donkey had 








a particular objection to crossing it as it bubbled 
down the road, however small or insignificant the 
rill might be. 

On our way back towards the entrance of the 
village, Aunt Sarah stopped to take from the grey 
wall of the bath some tufts of exquisite maiden-hair 
fern, which grows there in great profusion. A lover 
of ferneries may find great treasures here; Aunt 
Sarah’s collection, as well as her book of wild 
flowers, is rapidly becoming valuable: some of the 
specimens are extremely rare. 

Our return from Tchekirghé was marked by no 
greater incident than that a group of pretty little 
girls at play in the open ground before the mosque || 
of Murad IL., saluted our passage with stones. One 
sweet little dot, grasping a muddy old shoe nearly as 
long as herself, was calmly preparing to wipe it 
down F——’s dress, when I prevented her, raising 
my parasol in pretended anger; the little creature 
shrank back, but the moment I was at a safe dis- 
tance, a sharp stone flew past me with great force, 
considering the tiny hand from which it came; it 
cut my own hand slightly. Such a blow on the face 
might have been unpleasant. But these incidents 
are matters of course at Broussa, where all the 
little children are pretty, and all throw stones at 
strangers, particularly at Franks, most especially at 
ladies ; the youthful population being, I am sorry to 
say, as notoriously rude and _ill-mannered, as their 
elders are civil, good-humoured, and obliging. 





Arter harvest dews and harvest moonshine, 
Lay the stone beneath this autumn sunshine ; 
Ere the winter frosts the leaves are thinning, 
Let the workmen see the work’s beginning ; 

Let the slender pillars, rising higher, 

Catch new glimpses of the sunset fire, 

And the sheltering walls, fresh beauty showing, 
Day by day be strengthening and growing; 
Though full many a weary task be meted 

Ere the perfect fabric is completed. 





Work in faith, good neighbour beside neighbour, 
Work, and trust heaven’s smile upon the labour ; 
Ay, though we who in the sunshine stand here, 
Joining voice to voice, and hand to hand here, 
Ere the moss has grown o’er wall and column, 
Shall be sleeping in a silence solemn, 

Or in clearer light and purer air, 

Busy about His business, other-where. 





LAYING A FOUNDATION STONE. 
OCTOBER dru, 1867. 
By tHe AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 
“The Holy Church throughout all the world doth acknowledge Thee.” 


Ay, though in the mystery of mysteries 
Lying underneath our strange world-histories, 
’Midst of labour earnest, wise, and fervent, 
The good Master may call many a servant, 
Sudden rest may fall on wearied sinews ;— 
Workers drop and die—the work continues. 
God names differently what we name “ failing,” 
In a glory-mist his purpose veiling— 

One by one He moves us, hands anointed 

By His hands, to do our task appointed. 

But the dimness of our fleshly prison 

Hides the total splendour of the vision. 


Grant us, Lord, behind that veil to feel Thee, 
In our humble life-work to reveal Thee: 

Doing what we can do, and believing 

One, with Thee, are giving and receiving. 

So, this happy sunshine the act gilding, 

Lay the stone, and may God bless the building! 
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VUII.—THE HOLY CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
“T believe in the Holy Catholic Church.” 


“The kingdom of heaven is like unto a net, that was | 

cast into the sea, and gathered of every kind.”—Matt. | 
xiii. 47. - 
‘| Te Parable from which these- words are taken, 
'| forms the seventh and last link of that golden 
{| chain of Divine doctrine which is handed down 
to us in this section of the first Gospel. Bearing 
many marks of connection with the Parable of 
the Tares of the Field, it has yet its own point or 
points of difference. It is known in the brief sum- 
mary which stands at the head of the. Chapter in our 
Authorized Version, as the Parable of the Draw Net 
cast into the Sea. “The kingdom of heaven is like 
unto a net that was cast into the sea, and gathered of 
every kind.” 

The net used as the similitude in this parable is 
not the kind of net which the two brethren, after- 
wards to be St. Peter and St. Andrew, were casting 
into the sea at the moment of their call to become 
|| fishers of men. That was a casting, as this is a haul- 
ing or drag net. I know not that much hangs upon 
|| ‘the difference. But this is at least remarkable, that 
|| the draw-net was of immense length, reaching some- 
“times, we are told, in its use on one of the coasts of 
England now, as much as half a mile in extent; 
“ leaded below, so as to sweep the bottom of the sea, 
|}-and supported with corks above; first carried out so 
-as to enclose a large space of sea, and then its ends 
brought together, till at last it is drawn up upon the 
|| beach with all that it contains.’ * In the prophet 
|| Habakkuk it is used as the figure of a vast and far- 
wexching conquest. The Chaldeans are described as 
\|“* catching the nations in their net, and gathering 
“them in their drag,’’ till, in the elation of unbounded 
| success, they actually “ sacrifice to the net, and burn 
incense to the drag,” which has brought them in so 
marvellous a draught. 

To such a net as this the kingdom of heaven is 
compared in the text. 

That kingdom which Christ came upon earth to 
announce by His doctrine and to found by His 
death—that kingdom which was established on the 
great day of Pentecost, when He who had ascended 
up on high poured out upon His disciples the super- 
natural gifts and Divine graces of the Holy Spirit— 
that kingdom which thenceforward until now has 
has been in process of administration by our Lord 
Himself in heaven, so that all its subjects have 
heaven already for their capital, even as.it is written 
by one of the Apostles, “Our conversation (citizen- 
ship) is already in the heavens,’—that kingdom, 
says its Sovereign Himself, may be compared, in its 
present working, to a vast hauling net cast into the 
sea, and gathering of every kind. 








* Archbishop Trench.. 


+ taken. 


The force of the comparison lies largely in the 
last words. 
The drag-net is promiscuous in its capture. It | 
cannot discriminate between costly and worthless, 
between clean and unclean, even between living and || 
dead, in its all-comprehending embrace: it takes | 
what comes: when its ends are drawn together, and 
the vast circumference is gathered in, and the ample | 
folds, ever more and more concentrated, are at last 
laid in one heap upon the shore, it will be found to 
have collected both bad and good, and a later process 
will be necessary to sort and discriminate the two, 
Not until the net is full, and drawn to shore, will 
that other work begin—the good gathered into 
vessels, and the bad cast away. While the net is out | 
in the wide waters, it gathers indiscriminately of 
every kind. Even thus is it with ‘the kingdom of || 
heaven until the end of this world. Then at last the | 
Angels shall come forth, at the word of the Lord of | 
the Church, to sever the wicked from among the just; | 
casting them into a furnace of fire, where shall be | 
wailing and gnashing of teeth. | 
We have then in this Parable a clear intimation 
that our Lord Jesus Christ foresaw and acquiesced in | 
a long continuance of that mingled condition of His 
Church which has been its experience thus far in 
every age. It was His purpose to establish upon 
earth a community not,all at once perfect in its con- | 
stituent parts, but waiting for its perfection until a 
future consummation of all things, the theme of all | 
the Prophets which have been since the world waz. | 
This mingled body, the result of the extension of 
the vast Gospel-net in all the waters, is that “ Holy | 
Catholic Church” of which we are to speak now. 
It is a “Church;” that is, a congregation, or as- | 
sembly, gathered together as by the proclamation of || 
a herald, out of a yet larger body—the universal | 
world—for certain definite purposes, to be unfolded | 
and developed when that first step of obedience is | 
The Church, however vast its numbers, is | 
all, in God’s sight, in Christ’s regard, one assembly, | 
one congregation. 
This Church is called “Holy,’’ inasmuch as it is 
brought into a certain recognised relation to God || 
Himself; consecrated, that is, separated by God’s com- 
mand from all profane and common uses, and brought | 
near to Himself in the manner of a definite consecra- | 
tion. It is Holy, because in it as a community, | 
though not actually in each separate member of that | 
community, the Holy Spirit Himself dwells and | 
works. It is Holy, because it contains all those in | 
whom He does personally operate; because therefore | 
‘a holy seed” is in the midst thereof, communicating || 
a sort of derived and imparted sanctity to the body || 
itself to which they belong. 


And this Holy Church is also “Catholic,” that is, 
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Universal; inasmuch as it has no one element of a 


| restricted or exclusive character: its members are 


living men “of every kindred and tongue and nation 
and people,” dispersed throughout (though not yet 
co-extensive with) the whole world: its commission 
is to all men, and by men of every clime and every 
race is it welcomed, listened to, and entered. 

The thought of the existence of such a community, 
and of our membership of it, is full of instruction 
and full of admonition. 

1. The bare remembrance of the fact that, 


| peside and along with the various combinations 
| and associations of men on other grounds and for 
| other purposes, there is a society, there is an 
organization, there is a kingdom, altogether “not 
| of this world,” has in it a grave and solemn 
' exhortation for us who find in the things that are 
‘|! geen, 80 oppressive, so overwhelming a power. The 


Visible Church, if it did nothing else for mankind, 
does at least this: it reminds creatures of sense and 
time that there is an eternity and that there is a God. 
We do not always feel as we ought nor give thanks 
as we ought for the testimony borne amongst us by 


, the Church of Christ, as an Institution, to things 
| spiritual and things eternal. Well may it be felt by 


all of us that, as in other things, so in this also, our 


| Lord Jesus Christ showed that “He knew what was 
‘in man.” Soon would the Gospel itself have been 
| disfigured, corrupted, lost amongst men, if it had not 
| been enshrined, a8 it were, in a visible temple, and 


established, in the eyes even of a scoffing world, 
among the facts. and among the realities and among 
the institutions of earth. It is not possible for a 
man, in a country ‘where Christianity has once 
planted its foot, altogether to ignore, however he 
may disregard, the great; verities of a soul and a 
God, of a responsibility and a judgment, of a heaven 
and a hell. That there should be, over and above 
that Divine Revelation which is the study of the 
thoughtful, and that Divine intercourse which is the 


| privilege of the faithful, a Visible Church, to testify 
| to the very senses, by. its ministry and by its ordi- 


nances, that there is a God, and that He is concerned 


| and interested in the well-doing and well-being of 
_ His creatures, is a blessing above all price, in reference 


even to the happiness of our homes and the morality 
of our people. Let us beware how we allow our- 


| selves to disparage the value of the Church of God 
| a8 an institution, as an ordinance, of His providential 
| government. We owe more to it, every one of us, 
| than the first glance indicates. Take away the 


Church from amongst. us, and I believe that the 
Gospel itself would, humanly speaking, perish with 


| it. If God, by a perpetual miracle, were pleased 


still to preserve it in the hearts of the believing and 


| faithful few, at least I am sure of this—that the 


world:would be the poorer, and the foundations of 


| morality itself moved and shaken. 


2. But pass now from the bare existence to the 
characteristic features of the Holy Catholic Church 
of which we speak. , 

How is it entered? Through the simple rite 


a 





of Holy Baptism; received, in repentance and faith, 
by those who come to it in full age, by the original 
converts of the day of Pentecost, and by all who in 
later times have, from providential circumstance or 
other interfering cause, been brought to it only in 
riper years. In other cases—the common case 
amongst us—received in infancy; received by the 
charitable care of others; of believing parent, 
desirous of having their children early “ prevented 
with the blessings of goodness ;” by the pious rule of 
a Church faithfully representing, as we believe, the 
practice of a primitive and even an apostolical age, 

when it says, “The baptism of young children is ia 

any wise to be retained in the Church as most agree- 

able to the institution of Christ.’’* Such is the mode 

of entrance: of which we will say only that its very 

simplicity is a mark rather of a divine than a human 

origin ; that its combination of material in form 

with spiritual in promise is characteristic of the hand 
which made and of the machinery which maintains 
us; that its neglect or disuse is ever followed by 8 

state of disadvantage, testifying, by contrast at least, 

to the wisdom which devised and the love which 
ordained it. The Visible Church is entered through 
Holy Baptism. 

And, when entered, what is it? What does he 
find within who has been brought into it through 
this lowly portal ? 

He finds himself in the presence of a pure Word of 
doctrine, and of certain grave ordinances of worship. 

He finds a certain Book recognised as the record of 
Divine truth, and the rule of human conduct. What- 
ever is not to be found therein, is no part of the 
Church’s Creed. Her brief and pregnant formularies 
of belief are taken directly out of it. Her ministers 
are charged to teach what they learn from its pages, 
and solemnly warned how they presume to add there- 
to or diminish from it. 

He finds, wherever the Church is established in the 
fulness of her strength, a daily worship; everywhere 
a solemn public devotion on the first day of the week, 
set apart by apostolical order, if not by express Divine 
enactment, as the Sabbath of the Christian’ body, the 
special commemoration of its Lord’s resurrection, the 
periodical type and anticipation of the rest remaining 
for His people. In this public worship he finds him- 
self not alone, but one item of a corporate whole ; lost 
in a crowd, so far as ostentation or self- is 
concerned—not lost, so far as regards the appropriate- 
ness of each word of prayer and praise to his indivi- 
dual case and need. 

And amongst the ordinances of this’ constituted 
community, he finds one remarkable above others 
for its simplicity and solemnity—the sacrament of 
the Christian growth, as the other was the sacrament 
of the Christian birth, When he kneels amongst 
his fellow-believers at the Lord’s holy table, he can 
represent to himself more perfectly than at other 
times the truth of a Christian brotherhood and the 
reality of a Divine communion. 





* Article xxvii. 
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These things, few and simple as they are, familiar 
as they have become to us by long acquaintance, are 
the chief elements of that outward fellowship and 
communion of which our 19th Article speaks, when 
it defines “the visible Church of Christ” as “a con- 
gregation of faithful men, in the which the pure 
Word of God is preached, and the sacraments be 
duly ministered, according to Christ’s ordinance, in 
all those things that of necessity are requisite to the 

8. Such in the fact of its existence, and such in its 
characteristic features, let us look for a moment at 
(| the work which the visible Church does amongst 
men in behalf of Christ and of His salvation. 

(1) St. Paul, writing to Timothy, calls the Church 
in which his friend was set to minister—the Visible 
Church, therefore, of which we are speaking—“ the 
pillar and ground of the truth.” “These things 
write I unto thee—that thou mayest know how 
.thou oughtest to behave thyself in the house of God, 
which is the Church of the living God, the pillar and 
ground of the truth.’”’ It is the Holy Catholic Church 
which bears up, as its pillar—which supports, as its 
basis—the very truth of God in the world. 

Partly in the sense in which our 20th Article 
calls the Church “a witness and a keeper of Holy 
Writ.” The Visible Church has been through all 
generations the custodian of Holy Scripture. What 
warrant have we for the watchful care, for the faith- 
ful transmission, of the precious books of the Divine 
Revelation, save that which is furnished in the con- 
tinuance through all time of an organized body, of 
which Christ Himself said, “ Upon this rock I will 
build my Church, and the gates of hell shall not pre- 
vail against it?’’ They who will trust the Church 
for nothing else, are glad—and well may they be so 
—to receive at her hands, without challenge or sus- 
picion, the sacred deposit of the Jaspired Volume. 
That upon which the Universal Church, after long 
and anxious search, has set the seal of its authority 
as the true and complete canon of Holy Writ, all 
communities of professing Christians, however they 
may differ in all else, have consented to receive and 
to reverence as the sum of that communication which 
God has made to His creatures through Apostles and 
Prophets, through Evangelists, and through His Son. 

But while this is the surest and in some senses 
the highest office of the Visible Church in its cha- 
racter of the pillar and ground of God’s truth, it was 
not, we believe, precisely that of which St. Paul’s 
words were first written. And we must claim for 
the Church this also—that her forms of public wor- 
ship, handed down (in many instances) from a most 
remote antiquity, have kept alive amongst Christian 
men, as nothing else could do, a sound feeling of their 
proper relation to God Himself, as redeemed once for 
all through His Son, and brought into connection 
with Him individually in the appointed ordinance of 
initiation. It is not without reason that I press this 
upon your attention. When we turn to any modern 
books of devotion—when we notice the prevailing 
form (in our own times) of spiritual religion—we are 











struck by such peculiarities as these: a too pro- 
minent obtrusion of the individual soul—its interests 
and anxieties, its fears and hopes—in place of that 
higher and highest regard to God’s name and king- 
dom and will, and to the universal brotherhood of 
all Christian people in virtue of the universal Father- 
hood of God Himself, which is the marvellous and 
most instructive characteristic of the one inspired 
model of all prayer, the prayer which our Lord Jesus 
Christ Himself hath taught us. And along with 
this, and indeed as the necessary consequence of this, 
a loss of that calm and quiet assurance of God’s love 
in Christ, of the truth of the promise that He wil} 
hear and answer the supplications of all who ask in 
His Son’s name, which breathes in every line of our 
Church’s Liturgy, and which has made that sound 
form of words the comfort of the distressed, and the 
pole-star of the wavering and storm-tossed, in all ages 
and amongst all the vicissitudes of this troublous 
human life. The Church is not the keeper only, but 
the witness too, of Holy Writ, in this not least, that 
she has preserved that tone of devotion, that temper 
and spirit in man’s dealings and intercourse with his 
God, which would else have been lost in the indi- 
vidualities of a more feverish worship, to the great | 
dishonour of our blessed Gospel, and to the disquiet 

and injury of many souls. Let us thank God for 
this, and take good heed to it. 

(2) There is another part of the Church’s work 
which must not be passed over; and that is, its || 
educational and disciplinary character, as the train- || 
ing place of imperfect and struggling souls. 

The great majority of Christian men are through- 
out life full of faults. The work of grace, where it | 
is real, is oftentimes full of alternations. At some || 
moments of the earthly being, you would not know |! 
how to define a man’s state, as to the great question 
of all. In our impatience, we are apt to settle this 
question, drawing a line which Christ has warned us | 
not to draw in this life between the good and the | 
evil. We would pluck up the tares at once. We 
would go forth into the wide waters, and weed the 
net at once of its bad and defiling contents. This | 
is the impatience of nature ; but against it the visible | 
Church maintains a firm and a scriptural protest. | 
The Church makes no endeavour to settle prematurely 
the doubtful issues of a human existence. She ad- 
mits all the baptized to worship within her pale ; she 
gives to all the same form of words, and bids all 
alike use it in supplication before the God and Father 
ofall. Like charity, she “suffereth long and is kind; 
beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all || 
things, endureth all things.” "While a man lives, she | 
invites him to her prayers, her preaching, her sacra- | 
ment; when he is sick, she visits him with her closer | 
and more personal consolations; when he dies, she 
lays him in the grave with words of hope, and re- | 
fuses to let her minister pronounce even over the | 
lifeless remains any sentence of despondency or of | 











condemnation. In all this, the Church is exercising || 
a most important work as the school of the imperfect, 
as the nursery of the babe in grace. If she sought 
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a 
to defme too sharply the conditions of a congrega- 

tioal worship, she would on all sides invert the 
desired object; she would daunt and deter the 
humble and self-accusing, and give an unholy 
boldness to the presumptuous and the hypocritical. 
As it is, she takes care that it shall be no parade 
of religion to frequent her service: a man shall 
come to it, if he will, unquestioned; shall speak 
in it only to his God, and depart from it with 
no feeling that he has professed himself righteous. 
In the same degree, the divine education goes 
forward unimpeded. In that privacy of publicity 
which is the beauty and the blessedness of a 
Church’s devotion, a man may at once veil his deepest 
thoughts and yet utter them—veil them from man, 
and utter them to his God. When the discipline of 
life falls upon him—in his chief joys and saddest 
sorrows—when sin finds him out, and he is crying 
out inwardly after a God too often neglected and 
refused before—he can come hither with a new sense 
of the meaning of his act, can perform it as to One 
who seeth in secret, and carry back with him from 
his heart’s communion an unsuspected answer of 
peace. Thus it is not least that the Church carries 
| forward her Lord’s work below, writing upon her 
| door-posts the sweet and sacred motto, “In return- 
ing and rest shall ye be saved; in quietness and 
| confidence shall be your strength.” 

4. I would add, fourthly, and. in the last place, 
that the Church never leaves it doubtful, in any of 
her ministrations, that a day of discrimination and 
severing is nevertheless before her inmates. 

The Gospel net is out still in the waters, but one 
day it must be gathered in. Then shall the Son of 
God send forth his Angels, and a new work of put- 
ting distinctions and differences must be strictly and 
severely accomplished. ‘ When it was full,” sayr 
this Parable, “they drew the net to shore, and gathered 
the good into vessels, but cast the bad away. Even 
thus shall it be at the end of the world.” 

The Visible Church is for time, not for eternity. 
She would depart from her office, she would break 
the Saviour’s command, if she attempted in this 
world to put a mark upon the saved. All alike 
(except they excommunicate themselves from her by 
open apostacy, or be excommunicated for heinous 
crime) must partake in her means of grace, and be 
encouraged to rehearse with her her hope of glory. 
But this is because the work of educating souls is en- 
| trusted to her, and the work of judging souls denied. 
This is because the office of the J udge is held by 
_Another—even by Him whose she is, and whose 
Advent she is commissioned to proclaim. When 
that day at last comes, for which the Church 
throughout her generations cherishes a watching 
and a waiting spirit—then will the Holy Catholic 
Church be analyzed, as it were, into its elements— 
| the framework of ritual and sacrament will be for 
ever dissolved—and the only, only question for each 
| one of us will be, Was I a living or a dead member 
of the Church visible and militant—was I, all the 

hasan in vital union with that Divine and life-giving 











Saviour, whose true disciples form, in His sight, a | 
Church within a Church—a Communion of Saints | 
within a Catholic Congregation ? 





IX.—THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS. 
“T believe in the Communion of Saints.” 

“That ye also may have fellowship with us: and truly 
our fellowship i is with the Father, and with His Son Jesus 
Christ.”—1 John i. 3. 

No two articles of the Apostles’ Creed are abso- 
lutely identical in sense. “The Holy Catholic 
Church,” of which we before spoke, must differ in 
some important point from that which follows it, 
“the Communion of Saints.” 

And yet the word “holy” in the one, is the same 
word with that rendered “saints” in the other. 
“‘Saints’’ are “holy persons ’’—‘ men of holiness.” 
Holiness is consecration. It is the condition of one who 
is set apart from one use for another use ; of one who 
is separated from all profane and common purposes, 
and dedicated to God’s use and to God’s service. 

Now that is what the Church of Christ is by title and 
by profession. The Visible Church has not only been 
redeemed, like all‘mankind, by the sacrifice of Jesus 
Christ; but has also becn marked for God, m its 
individual members, by the sacrament of holy bap- 
tism ; has been distinguished from the rest of the 
world by peculiar ordinances of worship; has been 
brought nigh to God Himself in the use of certain 
divinely appointed means of grace; and has within 
it those who are indeed and in truth temples of God, 
because the Holy Spirit of God Himself dwells im 
them. In these senses the Visible Church is Holy. 

But that holiness which is attributed to the 
Catholic or Universal Church on grounds such as: 
these, is ascribed for yet higher reasons to the body: 
which is next mentioned—the Communion of Saints. 

What the Holy Catholic Church is collectively, 
that the Communion of Saints is individually. The 
“ saints’’ spoken of are men of holiness, not only in 
virtue of a rite of consecration and a participation 
in ordinances, but by reason of a personal indwelling 
in each one of God’s Holy Spirit, working in them a 
true and living faith, and quickening them to all 
good thoughts, and words, and works. 

**Communion’”’ is another word for “ fellowship.” 
It denotes that joint possession, that partnership in 
something, which forms a bond of society and of 
mutual affection, cemented by community of hopes 
and community of interests. “The communion of’ 
saints” is that fellowship, in feeling and intercourse, 
which the saints of God enjoy one with another, and 
with God in Christ through the Holy Ghost. “That 
they all may be one,” is the prayer of Christ for 
them, ‘‘as Thou, Father, art in me, and I in Thee, 
that they also may be one in us.” “That which we 
have seen and heard,” St. John writes, “ declare we: 
unto you, that ye also may have fellowship with us ; 
and truly our fellowship is with the Father, and with 
His Son Jesus Christ.” These are the two parts of 
the great truth before us. 
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1. First, and as the basis and ground of the other, 
the communion of the saints is with God Himself, in 
Christ, by the Holy Spirit. They enjoy a community 
of feeling and intercourse with the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost. Let us ponder, as we may, 
this profound disclosure. 

(1) They are at peace with God. The enmity is 
done away. 

Does the word sound harsh in any ear, as descriptive 
of the mind of the natural man towards God Himself ? 
It isa scriptural word inthis application. “And you,” 
St. Paul writes to the Colossians, “that were some- 
time alienated and enemies in your mind by wicked 
works, yet now hath He reconciled.”’ And again to 
the Romans, “The carnal mind is enmity against 
God.”’ And is it not so? Is there not, even within 
| that Visible Church which ought to be all Holy, 
| such a thing as enmity against God? Whatelse can 
we call that obstinate closing of the ear against the 
| cali of the Gospel—that perverse refusal to be happy 
| in God’s way, and in the light of God’s countenance— 
that determination to enjoy, while we can, apart from 
God, and not to suffer the thought of Him to torment 
us before the time—which certainly is no fancy and no 
exaggeration as a description of the feeling of many 
persons—yes, past or present, of many of us—towards 
Ged, and towards His Son our Lord? That self- 
hiding of the conscious transgressor when he hears 
the voice of the Lord God seeking him; that sus- 
picion of the invitation of the Gospel and of the 
ambassador of God, as though there were in it some- 
thing unfriendly, something insidious, something 
tormenting—that escaping into the far country, 
carrying God’s gifts with him, to be by himself 
in their use or in their abuse—what is all this (con- 
sidering what He is to us) but dislike, enmity, hos- 
tility? Should we act thus if we loved God? And 
God is One whom we must—to speak plainly—either 
love or hate. He is too near us, too much with us, 
too intimately mixed up in our concerns, to be simply 
an object of indifference. He must be hated where 
He is not loved. 

Now in the “saints’’ here spoken of, this enmity 
is done away. And how? By receiving the mes- 
sage of reconciliation. By believing through grace 
the tidings brought to us from heaven, that God out 
of free love hath laid on His beloved Son the iniqui- 
ties of us all, and is now engaged, in Christ, in 
reconciling the world unto Himself, not imputing 
their trespasses to them. Thetis the Gospel. That 
one fact received into the soul by the power of the 
Holy Spirit, “slays the enmity,” as St. Paul strongly 
expresses it, “by the cross.” The sinner forgiven loves 
that love which first loved him, opens his heart to the 
Rather's voice, and comes back agai, loved and 
loving, to the home from which’ he had wandered. 
The enmity is done away. Faith in Christ as the 
propitiation and the sin-bearer, is the first element in 
Rhecenditchigs 

(2). There is a participation in the Divine Spirit. 

We sometimes speak of two persons being of one 
mind. It is the most forcible way of indicating friend- 





ship. In the closest of earthly ties it is not uncommon 
to speak of two persons as one. It.is intended to convey |, 
the idea of a harmony far beyond that of mere agree- 
ment ; of a concord of will rather than of act; of two || 
minds moving as one mind, each anticipating rather | 
than following the thoughts and the wishes of the | 
other. But that which must at last be a figure of 
speech in any merely human relation, is ‘no figure of || 
speech in reference to the communion of saints with || 
God. “There is one body, and one Spirit.” “ Kxoy |! 
ye not that your body is the temple of the Holy || 
Ghost whichis in you, which ye have of God?” 
Nothing short of this—of the actual presence within 
of the blessed and eternal Spirit of God—makes a || 
man a saint. It is the having a direct communication, || 
and a constant communication, between his own soul |! 
and God Himself—which communication can only 
be by God's Spirit coming personally into the man’s 
spirit, as with a message of love, and an effiuence of 
power, and an influence of grace—it is this which || 
consecrates'a sinful being into a temple of the most || 
Holy God; it is this which makes a member of the 
Visible Church a member also of the Invisible—an || 
inmate of the Holy Catholic’ Church, a living and 
acting participant of the Communion of Saints. He || 
believes in Christ’ Jesus as the Propitiation for his || 
sins; he receives also, in answer to believing prayer, 
the living and life-giving presence of the Holy 
Spirit of the Father and of the Son. 
(8) There is a conscious community of interests || 
between the man and God. 
Without this there can be no communion. To || 
revert for a moment to the former comparison, | 
there is no such thing as human fellowship s || 
long as) there is a division, a duality, real or || 
imagined, of concerns and interests. Two persons | 
in a house must lay aside all idea of separate || 
possession and separate advantage if they would be || 
in any sense one. As soon as'it is really felt, and | 
constantly remembered, that what is for the honour /| 
of the one, or for the comfort of the one, or for the | 
happiness of the one, is no less so, as a matter of | 
course, for that of the other, then there is peace, | 
there is unity, there is communion, and not before. | 
Even thus is it with the soul and God. In order to | 
that “communion of saints” of which we speak, || 
there must be a conscious community of interests | 
between the man and his God. What God wills must | 
be the thing that is best. What God commands | 
must be right; and not only so—must be for my | 
good. Therefore, if God’s will is my sanctification, \ 
in general and in each particular; if God's will is | 
that I should be pure:from sin—that I should avoid || 
this temptation, that I should perform this duty, that | 
I should form this habit, that I should cherish this || 
spirit ; that, in each point, shall be my will too ; for || 
God’s interest (with reverence be it spoken) and my | 
interest are one and the same. 
(4) There is a hearty enjoyment of intercourse || 
between the soul and God. 
We do not believe in. a human affection which || 
does not love intercourse and dread separation. If 
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we love one another, we love one another's society : 
we can measure the one thing by the other—the 
existence of the affection by the desire for its exer- 
cise. It is even so in the higher love of God. There 
is no love of God where there is no thirst for inter- 
course with Him : there is more love of God in pro- 
portion as there is more thirst for intercourse with 
Him. Communion there is none, where there is no 
desire for communication. The Christian man not 
only hopes to know God—not only looks forward to 
an everlasting fruition of a presence but faintly 
realized below; he also loves every opportunity of 
enjoying that presence now ; loves the gatherings for 
worship—loves the summons to Christ’s Holy Table ; 
and not only so, but in secret also he can enter into 
his Master’s feeling when He “rose up a great while 
before day”’ that He might betake Himself into the 
wilderness to pray. 

2. Secondly, and as the necessary consequence of 
this communion with God, there is'‘a Communion of 
Saints which has man for its object. “That ye also 
may have fellowship with us.” “That they all may 
beone... one in us.” 

(1) There is a Communion of Saints among the 
|| living. 
|| They who partake of the same Divine Spirit must 
|| be one, in a sense beyond any that earthly relation- 
|| ship can rise to. If two persons are in possession, 
severally, of God’s Holy Spirit, that several posses- 
sion must be also a joint possession : there must be a 
fellowship with each other, just in proportion as 
there is in each a fellowship with God. 

That communion will be most lively where there 
is the power of present and conscious intercourse. 

They who live in the same home, and are able to 
| love as brothers and sisters, as parents and children, 
| as husbands and wives, will have the strongest and 
| most inspiriting sense of that union which yet is 
equally real and equally durable in a far wider circle. 
| And in the next degree there will be a liveliness 
' of communion among those who worship together in 

the same Church, which cannot be found between 
those who are severed from each other by every con- 
dition of place and country, of rank and circumstance. 
Let us see, first of all, that there be amongst us 
who worship in the same congregation, and kneel side 
by side at the same altar-rail, a spirit of warm sym- 
pathy, of conscious unity, of brotherly love. 
| But let us seek, God helping us, to spread this 
feeling over a wider surface ; to overleap, in thought, 
these poor material barriers of sight and speech, of 
sense and time; and gather in a more comprehensive 
embrace all nations of men whom God hath made of 
one blood, redeemed by one sacrifice, and called by 
one Gospel ! : 

These are magnificent thoughts: it is good for us 
to entertain them. 

Oh, we are fargrander and more elevated beings 
' than we make ourselves! We grovel here, in one 
little corner of earth, engrossed with petty occu- 
pations of trade or merchandise, and ccunt ourselves 

quite outside the pale of all that is great and glorious 














and of universal interest. And yet it is not.so. Not 
80, that is, if we will be what God calls us to be; if 
we will accept the destiny to which He summons us— 
a destiny, in the present, of world-wide communion— 
a destiny, in the future, of a gathering together of all 
things in the dispensation of an eternal age. He 
cannot be ignoble, he cannot be bounded and circum- 
scribed in thought or in possession, who has a place 
in that communion of saints which has God for its 
centre and the universe for its circumference. 

Whosoever will be great among you, let him seck 
that greatness here ! 

(2) There isa Communion of Saints also with all 
time as with all place. 

In one sense, the Communion of Saints is nar- 
rower in its comprehension than the Catholic Church. 
For the Catholic Church embraces all persons bap- 
tized and not excommunicated; all who profess to 
believe, and all who are willirg to worship. But the 
Communion of Saints is a community of true Chris- 
tians; of persons really indwelt by the Holy 
Ghost, really living a life of faith in the Son of God. 
And the two societies are not, therefore, coextensive. 
Alas! the Visible Church has many unsound, many 
inconsistent, many false and hypocritical members, 
and the Communion of Saints is therefore, thus far, a 
smaller body within a larger, a Church within a 
Church, a society contained in, not co-ordinate or 
commensurate with, the other. 

But here is a sense in which the Communion of 
Saints is the larger body. The Holy Catholic Church 
is a community of one time: the Communion of 
Saints is a community of alltime. The Visible Church 
has, indeed, a perpetual being—a being continued 
from generation to generation by a constant re- 
plenishment and reinforcement. But the Visible 
Church at any one moment is the Church but of a 
generation—“ not suffered to continue, by reason of 
death:.”” The Communion of Saints, on the other 
hand, is an undying body; embracing within its vast 
enclosure the dead as well as the living; not those 
only who are at one time living and walking in the 
fear of God, the faith of Christ, and the comfort of 
the Holy Ghost, but all those, also, who since the 
beginning of the world have fallen asleep im the 
faith, and all who shall hereafter be added to the 
“great multitude which no man can number,” in 
the foreview of Him, who both “quickeneth the 
dead, and also calleth things which are not as though 
they were.” 

The Communion of Saints embraces the dead as 
well as the living: for all who live unto God live 
unto God forever. Generations after their decease, 
He still called Himself “the God of Abraham and 
the God of Isaac and the God of Jacob;’’ and the 
word of His Revelation gathers together in one all 
the men of God, who, from righteous Abel, through 
every successive generation, ‘‘died in faith,” 

Thus the view which is magnificent in its ex- 
panse, is magnificent also in duration. He who 
belongs to the Communion of Saints is a fellow- 
citizen of all the sanctified and of all the glorified. 
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| He has brethren in every land and in every age. 
| Earth is for him full of sympathies—for God hath in 
| every land them that love Him. Heaven is for him 
| full of relationship—for Christ is Lord both of the 
| dead and living. Compassed about on every side 
| with a vast cloud of witnesses, he runs with patience, 
| through his earthly day, the race set before him, 
| looking unto Jesus, who for him once suffered, and 
| for him liveth evermore. “Of Him all the family 
in heaven and earth is named.” 
| Brief and most unworthy has been the sketch of 
| this great subject; but even that which has been 
| offered must awaken in us—God grant it!—some 
| thoughts of good. 
| (a) It should cause great searchings of heart. Am 
I a member of this community ? of this sacred society, 
gathered out of all kindreds and nations by a special, 
by an individual act of divine grace, and when so 
gathered, lasting on through all time, independent of 
chance and change, unaffected, save for the better, by 
deathitself, dating froma volition of love in theeternity 
behind, and reaching forth in unbroken continuity into 
the eternity which is beyond? A member, I know, 
of the Visible, of the Holy Catholic Church, am I also 
a member of that invisible, of that spiritual Church, 
| which is the communion of the saints in light? By 
what signs shall I know this? The Christian name 
| is not enough—holy baptism is not enough—ordi- 
nance and sacrament is not enough—a fair profes- 
sion, a punctual worship, is not enough—what must 
I look for? I must ask whether I have entered through 
the lowly door of repentance—whether I have reso- 
| lutely, and in God’s name cast my sins behind me— 
whether I have earnestly sought pardon through the 
| blood of Christ—whether I have faithfully pleaded 
| the great promise of the Holy Spirit—whether I am 
watchful in daily devotion, spiritual in public 
| worship, constant and devout in the ordinance of 
| communion—whether I am daily striving against 
| sin, daily setting myself to duty, and in all things 
| trusting not in myself, but in the living love and 
grace of a Father, a Saviour, and a Sanctifier. If 
these things be so, I may cherish a humble hope 
_ that I am of the number of those “called and chosen 
| and faithful,’ who shall cast their crowns one day 
before the throne, and ascribe their salvation to God 
and the Lamb. 

(5) It should arouse in us great aspirations after a 
higher and more perfect holiness. 

Holiness is consecration. Consecration of our- 
selves to Him who has first consecrated us to Him- 
self. 

Consecration, in its true sense, is the devoting of 
the whole being to God. It is that one act, and then 
that ever-renewed and repeated act, of self-surrender 
to be God’s wholly, which is the beginning, and the 
continuance, and the cempletion, of the work of 
Christian sanctification. 

Now we have seen that this holiness is the one mark 
of the community and the communion spoken of. 
That which the Visible Church is by profession, the 
invisible communion is in reality—is by individual 











and personal character. It belongs to God, not only 
as all things and all men belong to God, but of 
real mark of likeness, and by a real and perp-tual 
self-dedication. 

Do not imagine that a saint of God isa mun ot | 
another mould and fashion from his fellow-men! | 
He is just what they are: he is by nature like | 
them, fallen and sinful: he has the same appetites | 
and passions, the same infirmities and the same | 
tendencies, the same instinctive longings after things | 
of flesh and sense and time, the same pronenegs | 
to the lust of the world, and the same openness to | 
the crafts and assaults of the devil. In all these 
things he is one of us; no more, no other. And do 
not imagine, on the other hand, that, being such as | 
we are, he has yet succeeded in making himself differ. || 
ent, as though by some exercise of resolution, by some || 
effort of will, he had risen into a higher region, into || 
a clearer air and a brighter light than we! He was || 
that which we are: what he is, we may be: inasmuch y 
as not by his own will or his own enterprise, but | 
altogether of the grace of God—sought, as we can || 
seek it, in prayer; received as we may receive it, in | 
answer to prayer—he is that he is, and shall be that | 
he shall be! ‘“ Yet not I,” he says, ‘but the grace | 
of God which is with me.” 

(ce) The doctrine on which we have dwelt ought. 
to quicken in us a larger sympathy and a more vigo- | 
rous charity. 

Towards living Christians we ought to abound in || 
every good work. Instead of grudging or envying | 
one another, we should rejoice in every victory gained | 
and in every triumph achieved upon earth for God | 
and his Gospel. It ought to encourage us to strive | 
after a like progress, and a like attainment, in our- 
selves. It should make us “thank God and take 
courage” whenever we sce one of like passions by | 
nature with ourselves, rising out of sense and earth | 
into an atmosphere of light and peace, of joy and 
love. 

Towards Christians departed we ought to cherish | 
thoughts of tenderness, thouglits of reverence, and 
thoughts of gratitude. Let us never consent to| 
that cold and gloomy view of death, which makes it | 
practically a non-existence—a barrier between the | 
going and the staying, too high to overleap, and too | 
solid to penetrate. Let us better read the Divine | 
lesson which tells us that Christ is “ Lord both of the | 
dead and living,” and that all generations of the faith- 
ful are one and at one in Him! Let us look after | 
them, as they enter the golden gates; let us com- | 
mune with them, in heart and soul, as they tread the | 
golden streets! Let us follow them now, as they | 
once followed Christ; let us look forward with || 
lively hope to the day when we shall be with them || 
where they are! \ 

And, in so doing, let us set ourselves with ali 
alacrity to do the works in which they here delighted. 
The Communion of Saints is known by its fruits of 
charity—by its love of man, springing out of love to 
God. If you care for a place in that holy fellowship | 
—if you would know the peace of communion with | 
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God, and the comfort of communion with His people— 
gee that you stir up the gift that isin you—the im- 
pulse of good, the sympathy of compassion—and 
pray Him, who alone can communicate the presence 
of the all-quickening Spirit, so to move in your heart 
|| that you may approve things that are excellent, 





may do something for Christ below, may be found of 
Him at His great Advent both watching and work- 
ing, and at last may receive from Him that word of 
tenderest blessing, “ Well done, good and faithful 
servant: enter thou into the joy of thy Lord!” 

C. J. VAUGHAN. 








I.—THE KING’S MESSENGER. 
He goes in silence through the crowd ; 
A veil is o’er his face ; 
Yet where but once his eyes are turn’d 
There is an empty space. 
The whispering throngs divide and stir :— 
Tis he! ’tis the King’s Messenger! 


—We may perforce buy off the thought, 
Or stifle er ignore ; 

The day at last will come on us 
When day will come no more: 

When on the spaces of the sky 

We hardly lift a wearied eye. 


When rising death-mists change and blot 
Familiar features near ; 

When we can give nor word nor sign, 
Nor what they utter hear ; 

When mother’s tears no more are shed 

For little faces round the bed ; 


When Science folds her hands and sighs, 
And cannot bridge the abyss ; 

And that, which once seem’d life, seems nought 
Before the enormous This ; 

All days, all deeds, all passions past 

Shrunk to a pin’s point in the vast :— 


Then face to face to meet the King 
Behind his messenger :— 
O could we truly grasp the scene, 
Whilst youthful pulses stir, 
With all our future to forgive, 
We scarce could bear the thought, and live! 


—Thou who for us hast suffer’d death, 
Remember we are men ; 

Thou on the right hand of the throne, 
Have mercy on us then; 

Thou from the King our pardon bear, 

And be Thyself His messenger. 


Il.— THOROUGH. 
“ Infelix, quis me liberabit ?” 
‘WE name thy name, O God, 
As our God call on thee, 
Though the dark heart meantimé 
Far from thy ways may be. 
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And we can own thy law, 
And we can sing thy songs, 
While the sad inner soul 
To sin and shame belongs. 


On us thy love may glow, 
As the pure midday fire 
On some foul spot look down ; 
And yet the mire be mire. 


Then spare us not thy fires, 
The searching light and pain ; 
Burn out our sin; and, last, 


With thy love heal again. 


Iil.—AD ALTARE. 
“ Tanquam nihil habentes, et omnia possidentes.” 


Oncgz man with man, now God with God above us, 
Loving us here, and after death to love us: 
Enough is this for us, O Saviour dear, 

When to thine altar our faint feet draw near. 


“Come unto me all that are heavy laden, 
I will refresh you: mine is love unfading :” 
It is enough; we ask not where thou art, 
Present in space, or in the trustful heart. 


So long since thou wast here, that to our seeming 
Thou art like some fair vision seen in dreaming : 
With glare and glow and turmoil, sigh and shout, 
The world rolls on, and seems to bar thee out. 


To reason’d doubt we yield ourselves resign’ dly ; 
Yet in our path oft feel thy presence blindly ; 
Life darkens into storm ; joys change and flee ; 
Once more we wake, and find ourselves with thee. 


Behind the midday sky the stars are shining ; 

O shine out on us in our sun’s declining : 

With loved ones lost, and loved ones yet to quit, 
Were this life all, we could not bear with it! 


—Once man with man, now God with God abeve us, 
Who loy’st us here, and after death wilt love us; 
When to thine altar our faint. feet draw near, 
It is enough for us if thou art here. 
F. T, PALGRAVE. 
Sept., 1867. 
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THE STORY OF 


Norwrrustanpine the vast number of different 
religious denominations existing amongst us, and 
the antagonism and uncharitableness unhappily to 
be found, it is singular to remark with what even- 
handed impartiality the blessing of the Almighty 
appears to’ fall on the philanthropic endeavours 
of all, when the enterprises are such that the pro- 
moters can conscientiously seek the Divine assistance. 
Nor are His blessings conveyed to us through the 
agency of the ministers of religion alone: they are 
openly given to all. True, the minister of religion 
may improve the occasion by pointing out more 
emphatically to us the goodness of the Almighty, 
and directing our gratitude to Him for His mercies, 
but the fact of His immediate assistance in a good 
work is made apparent to all. No matter whether 
a philanthropic enterprise be undertaken by a member 
of the Church of England, a Baptist, Congrega- 
tionalist, Methodist, or Quaker, if the work be of 
such a description as to merit the Divine assistance, 
and full reliance and faith are placed in Him, it will 
certainly bo aceorded. 

It must be understood, however, that no philan- 
thropic work, no matter how benevolent in principle, 
is absolved from that necessity of labour imposed on 
all human undertakings by the fall of our first parents. 
The Divine blessing is occasionally manifested to 
such an extent as almost to make us doubt whether 
the age of miracles be past. Already may be 
found in the pages of Goop 'Worps mary examples 
of wonderful success attending philanthropic enter- 
prises where the prime movers were either men with- 
out capital or connexion, or weak, delicate women. 
The Lord not only strengthened and guided them, 
but frequently crowned their work with an amount 
of success unlooked for even by themselves. ~We 
could bring forward many additional wonderful in- 
stances; but to do so would far exceed our limits. 
We shall therefore content ourselves at present by 
placing before the reader a slight sketch of the his- 
tory of two charities whose success has been of the 
most marked, if not the most miraculous description, 
though originating in two Christian denominations 
widely separated from each other in many important 
respects. The oneis the justly celebrated Ashley Down 
(Bristol) Orphanages, founded by a sect of Protestants 
of all others the most opposed to the Romish Church; 
the other, The Little Sisters of the Poor, a strictly 
Roman Catholic institution. Each owed its origin 
to the conception of one humble, spiritually-minded 
individual ; and both commenced almost at the same 
date. Neither had money or friends. Both fully 
depended on receiving the assistance of the Almighty 
in the work they had in hand. And both, when in 
difficulty, humbly appealed to Him for aid; and the 
prayers of both appear to have bean answered so 
liberally that each institution has risen to be the first 
of its class in Christendom. 

The Ashley Down Orpi.snages owe their origin to 
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Mr. George Miiller, by birth a German. His anto. 
biography has been published and extensively cirey- 
lated under the title of “‘ A Narrative of some of the 
Lord’s Dealings with George Miiller.” In it there 
is a minute description of his life, and of the different 
religious and philanthropic works he has at different 
times been engaged in. We cannot dwell at any 
length on the events of his career. In his youth he 
appears to have been of a wild, unsteady character, 
but afterwards, seeing the error of his ways, he | 
changed his life, and resolved on studying for the | 
ministry. After he had been admitted as a pastor, | 
he quitted his native country for England, and here | 
received an appointment under the “ London Society 
for promoting Christianity among the Jews.” Some 
differences of opinion between him and the committee || 
of the society shortly afterwards induced him to || 
throw up his office. He afterwards greatly ex- 
erted himself in different pious urdertakings ; and | 
in missionary work in the south of England he || 
appears to have done great good. His principal | 
works, or at least those by which he is best known, are | 
the celebrated orphanages which we have just named. || 
Mr. Miiller’s first idea of founding the orphanages || 
was suggested in the year 1835, by the number of || 
squalid, neglected children he saw in the streets of | 
Teignmouth. “I said to myself,” he writes, “may it 
not be the will of God that I should establish schools || 
for these children, asking Him to give me the || 
means?’ However, it remained only a thought | 
in his mind for two or three years. On his | 
removing to Bristol the subject was again thrust | 
upon his notice far more forcibly than it had been in | 
Teignmouth by the sight of so many destitute chil- 
dren wandering uncared for about the streets, and || 
begging at the doors. He now resolved on establish- 
ing, on a small scale, an institution in which the 
destitute children might be sheltered, and such an 
education be given to them, both spiritual and 
temporal, as should qualify them to become respect- 
able members of society. To attempt a work of the | 
kind unaided either by influential friends or money 
in hand seemed at first a desperate venture ; but Mr. || 
Miiller had great faith that the Almighty would 
assist him. Before commencing any operations he || 
fervently prayed that a blessing might fall on the work || 
he had undertaken, that means might be sent him || 
to carry it on, and that efficient brother-labourers 
might render him their assistance ; and very wonder- | 
fully has his prayer been responded to. 
Although possessing unbounded reliance on the ! 
goodness of the Almighty, Mr. Miiller was perfectly ) 
aware that his scheme could not succeed without || 
a sufficient amount of labour and thought being | 
bestowed upon it, and he now began to draw up 4 || 
plan for his guidance. In the first place he saw |) 
that it would be imprudent to begin on too large 8 || 
scale. To afford protection to all the destitute chil- || 
dren who came under his notice would be impossible, || 
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and he proposed to restrict his inmates to those who 
were orphans. Here again, from prudential motives, 
it was necessary to make a further restriction. To 
limit the numbers still more he determined at the 
commencement to receive only orphan girls, resolv- 
ing, a8 soon as he should have the means, to receive 
boys as well. The boys, he purposed, should be 
taught some trade; the girls be brought up as domestic 
servants. 

Although from the commencement Mr. Miiller felt 
assured that the blessing of heaven was on the work 
he had in hand, yet its success for some time was so 
small that it would have damped the courage of any 
one possessing less faith and energy than himself. 
True, presents both in money and kind were frequently 
sent him; but from their amount and description, they 
were evidently from donors possessing only moderate 
means. From his diary nymerous extracts might be 
made, of which we take the following as examples :— 

“December 7th.—Anonymously was given 2s. In 
the paper in which they were enclosed, was written, 
ls. to the Orphan House, 1s. to the ‘Scriptural 
Knowledge Institution.’ ‘In the name of the Lord 
lift up your banners, and you shall prosper.’ 1s. 
besides was given. December 9th, I found 3s. in the 
box which I had put up two days before in my room 
for the Orphan House, and a large wardrote was 
given just before the meeting in the evening, when I 














ne 


stated publicly my desire concerning this object before 
the brethren. After the meeting 10s. was given ; also, 
a sister offered herself at the same time for the work. 

“December 10th.—This morning I received a 
letter, in which a brother and sister wrote thus :— 
‘ We propose ourselves for the service of the intended 
Orphan House if you think us qualified for it. Also 
to give up all the furniture, &c., which the Lord has 
given us, for its use ; and to do this without receiving 
any salary whatever ; believing that if it be the will 
of the Lord to employ us, He will supply all our 
need.’ In the evening a brother brought from 
several individuals three dishes, twenty-eight plates, 
three basins, one jug, four mugs, three salt-stands, 
one grater, four knives, and five forks.” 

Many other quotations of a similar description 
might be made, almost all tending to show that the 
original supporters of the Orphanage were far from 
belonging to the wealthier classes. Gifts continued 
to pour in in great numbers, but of little pecuniary 
value. There were evidently many widows’ mites 
among them, but very few rich men’s offerings. We 
find frequent mention of such articles as a blanket, 
a basin, a few yards of print or calico, a ‘hand iron, or 
atable cloth. The average of monetary gifts would 
certainly not have exceeded half-a-crowneach. Still 
the work evidently gained strength, and as it pro- 
gressed, the value of the contributions increased, till 
at last a fellow labourer of Mr. Miiller one evening 
informed him that the Lord had put it into the heart 
vf an individual to bestow on the Orphanages the 
liberal donation of one hundred pounds, which would 
be forwarded on the morrow. 

The next Jay the hundred pounds was brought as 








promised to Mr. Miiller, and the circumstances 
attending it are so singylar, yet bear so strong a re- 
semblance to the case of an unexpected gift received 
about the same time by the originators of the order 
of the Little Sisters of the Poor, that we cannot refrain 
from narrating them somewhat minutely. ‘The 
donor was a short time before but a poor seamstress 
residing in Bristol, whose weekly earnings ranged 
from 2s. 6d. to 5s., the average being about 3s. 6d. 
She might probably have been able to earn more, but 
she was naturally of a very delicate constitution, and 
was frequently obliged from ill-health to keep her 


bed. From Mr. Miiller’s description of her, she | 


seems to have been of a most amiable disposition, 
never uttering a complaint, or regretting the small- 
ness of her earnings. Some time after it had been 
in contemplation to establish the Orphan House, the 
poor girl’s father died, by which event she came into 
possession of the sum of £480. Her brothers and 
sisters each also inherited a like sum. The money 
had been her grandmother’s, who had left a life in- 
terest in it to her son, the principal afterwards to 
descend to his children. The father appears to have 
been a drunken worthless character, spending on 
himself every farthing he could obtain, and utterly 
indifferent to the welfare of-his children. The re- 
sult was that at his death he was considerably in 
debt, and his interest in his mother’s legacy termi- 
nating with his life, his creditors were helpless. At 
first there seemed to them every probability of losing 
their money, but the drunkard’s children, all of 
whom appear to have been most respectable, not 
liking the idea of a stain of this kind resting on the 
memory of their parent, entered into an agreement 
with his creditors, and in time all his debts were 
paid. The children’s care was now to settle some 
small annuity on their mother, and it was after that 
had been done. that the poor girl gave the £100 to 
the Orphan House. 

“T was not a little surprised,” writes Mr. Miiller, 
“when I received this money from her, for I had 
always known her as a poor girl, and I had never 
heard anything about her having come into the pos- 
session of this money, and her dress had never given 
me the least indication of an alteration in her cir- 
cumstances. Before, however, accepting this money 
from her, I had a long conversation with her, in 
which I sought to probe her as to her motives, and 
to-ascertain whether, as I had feared, she might have 
given this money in the feeling of the mement 
without having counted the cost. I was the more 
particular because if the money were given without 
scriptural.motives, and there should be regret after- 
wards, the name of the Lord would be dishonoured ; 
but I had not conversed long with this beloved 
sister before I found that she was in this particu- 
lar a quiet, calm, considerate follower of the Lord 
Jesus, and one who desired, in spite of what human 
reason might say, to act accerding to the words of 
our Lord, ‘Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon 
earth.’ ” 

Mr. Miiller, with great good sense and delicacy, 
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endeavoured to reason with her on the subject, 
telling her that she should well understand the nature 
of the gift she was making, so that she might not re- 
gret it afterwards; but finding the girl resolute, he 
accepted the money, and placed it to the account of 
the Orphan House. Unfortunately, Mr. Miiller has 
omitted to state the poor girl’s name, for it is one 
worthy of all honour. She continued, till her death, 
which occurred some five years afterwards, watching 
with great anxiety the progress of the Orphan House. 
Fortunately, she lived long enough to perceive that 
its success was certain. 

We must now turn to the Little Sisters of the 
Poor, an institution which for originality, gran- 
deur of design, and self-sacrificing Christian de- 
wotedness, will bear comparisgpn, and a most fa- 
wourable one, too, with the best of the far-famed 
charities of wealthy Protestant England. In ex- 
plaining the nature and objects of this institution, 
we cannot do better than quote the words of the 
Rev. Dr. Todd, a Roman Catholic priest, in a sermon 
preached by him in St. George’s Cathedral, South- 
wark, in behalf of the funds of the charity. 

“The ‘Little Sisters.of the Poor’ is a religious 
congregation devoted to the care of the widow, the 
infirm, and the aged. ‘They are a community who 
xeceive the decrepid and afflicted poor into their 
convents, perform for them all the most menial 
offices, share the same food, minister to them in their 
weakness, watch over them by night, support them 
by the tenderest considerations of religion, and in 
.all things fulfil the highest duties of Christian 
«charity by becoming the servants of servants to the 
poor of Christ.” 

This institution originated in the little village 
of St. Servan, near St. Malo in Brittany. The 
majority of the inhabitants on the coast earn their 
divelihood either by fishing, or by some occupation 
directly or indirectly connected with the sea; and to 
the dangers and accidents tc which they are exposed 
may be ascribed a large proportion of the numerous 
aged and destitute widows to be met with among 
them. ‘These poor creatures, when too old for labour, 
had no other means of existence than the charity of 
the benevolent. To obtain this they generally 
congregated round the parish church doors, for the 
purpose of receiving alms from the congregation. 
As might naturally have been expected from such a 
method of administering charitable relief, grave in- 
«conveniences frequently arose; the poor creatures who 
received the alms, spending it in drink, or making 
other improvident uses of it. This degrading system 
of mendicity was much deplored by the priest of St. 
Servan, but how to remedy the evil was beyond his 
<omprehension. Although many of the poor women 
who gathered round the church doors were in a state 
of great distress, they had little to boast of on the 
score of respectability. There were several among 
them, however, who were objects of real sympathy. 
Among these was a poor blind widow nearly eighty 
years of age, whose share in the alms was of the 
smallest, as she could not see the people passing 








by, while the others, possessing the use of their eyes, 
could easily distinguish those whom they knew ty by | 
charitably inclined. 

The condition of this poor blind woman caused the 
good-hearted priest great anxiety, and he reflected in 
what manner he could render her such assistance gg | 
would at any rate raise her from the unfortunate 
position she was in. At last he resolved on bringing 
her case under the notice of two young seamstreages 
who were members of his congregation, and girls of un. 
blemished respectability. They immediately entered 
into the views of the priest, and soon placed the poor 
old woman in a far more comfortable position than she 
had hitherto been in. At first they appear to have 
confined their charitable ministrations to cleaning 
and arranging the miserable hovel in which the blind || 
woman lived, preparing her food, and leading her to 
the church doors. By degrees, however, they began 
to conceive a great affection for her. 

They now invited her to share their attic with 





church door. This was to them a work of great | 
difficulty, and very minute calculation, inasmuch as | 
their own daily earnings never exceeded one franc, 
or tenpence English, each. Work out the problem | 
correctly they could not. Still they determined to | 
make the attempt, first praying heartily to the | 
Almighty that their efforts in behalf of the poor | 
woman might be crowned with His blessing ; and they || 
received it. Although by the addition of their new | 
inmate the expenses of their house-keeping exceeded || 
the amount of their earnings, some providential cir- | 
cumstance generally occurred which not only balanced 
the increased expenditure, but left a little surplus | 
beyond. Eventually, as their good work began to || 
be known, more profitable occupation was offered || 
them. They now frequently received assistance from || 
others (though generally from those in their own | 
position in society), in little contributions of food to || 
assist in the support of their aged inmate. At last || 
the value of these contributions so far exceeded their | 
own immediate necessities, that they conceived the | 
idea of adding another poor woman to their family. || 
Before doing so, however, they consulted their 
priest, who unhesitatingly advised them to carry out 
their philanthropic idea. They did so. They hired 
a larger room, and selected another respectable and | 
very infirm old woman to reside with them. They had || 
hardly commenced their new house-keeping when they 1 
found that their expenditure again exceeded their in- | 
come. They earnestly prayed anew to heaven for as- 
sistance, and the prayer was both heard and answered. 
A few days afterwards they made the acquaintance | 
of Jeanne Jugan, a name which has now become as | 
celebrated throughout France, as George Miiller’s is 
in England. Jeanne Jugan at the time was about | 
forty-eight years of age. She was possessed of a little | 
sum of money, amounting to about six hundred | 
francs, which she had saved during her life, and 
which she had placed in the savings’ bank, providing | 
for her daily wants by her labour. For the sake of 
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economy, she kept house with a pious woman, con- 
siderably older than herself, named Fanchon Aubert. 
Fanchon might justly be termed the first benefactress 


of the institution. She possessed a small annuity, 


! dwelling, and some linen. Both Jeanne Jugan and 
Fanchon Aubert now determined to assist in the 
work undertaken by the two seamstresses, and to 
attempt, if possible, to extend the scope of their opera- 

| tions. With this intention they placed the whole 
of the property they possessed in the charitable 

| yenture, and never was money invested that paid a 
| more noble rate of iaterest. 
| The four good Samaritans, under the advice of the 
| priest, now determined to form themselves into a sister- 
| hood for the purpose of relieving the aged and infirm 
poor; and the dwelling that Fanchon lived in was in 
| reality the first house of the now flourishing order. 
| On the feast of St. Theresa, in the year 1840, the two 
| seamstresses, accompanied by the poor old blind 
|! woman, and the other widow, moved into the dwell- 
| ing of Fanchon Aubert, and from that day has to be 
|| dated the commencement of the order. 

| There was no apparent change in the way of life 

‘| of the inhabitants of the house. Fanchon still re- 

| mained its head. Jeanne employed herself in spin- 

| ning, Marie Augustine and Marie Thérése, the two 
seamstresses, worked at their sewing or washing. 

| occasionally interrupting their labours to look after 
|| their two invalids, to whom they devoted themselves 

'| with all the tenderness that daughters would show toa 

|| much-beloved mother ; and the priest used frequently 

|| to look in and encourage them in their noble work. 

The Little Sisters of the Poor now began to obtain 

|| eonsiderable notoriety, not only in their village, but 
in the localities surrounding it; and so many appli- 

|, cations to be admitted into their establishment were 

|| made to them by aged and infirm people that their 

dwelling became inconveniently crowded, and they 

resolved to seek another. ‘Their means, however, 

being of the smallest, they were obliged to seek for 

| one which contained considerable space at a very small 
rent. This at last they found, but it was but poorly 
adapted for their purpose. It was nothing more than 
an uncomfortable basement floor, a low damp room 
which had long been used as a wine-shop. It was, 
however, large enough to hold twelve beds, which 
were shortly afterwards placed in it, and immediately 
occupied. Here the establishment was carried on for 
some time, maintained partly by the daily labour of 
the four Sisters, partly by assistance rendered them 
from a benevolent society established in the place, 
and partly by voluntary contributions from the 
charitably disposed. 

|. Notwithstanding the assistance they received, their 

| Means were hardly ever ona par with their expenditure, 

; and indeed were frequently below it. To meet the 

| deficiencies, they now had recourse to a somewhat ill- 
advised method of raising money. They allowed some 

/ of the old women again to resume their places at the 

_ Church doors, as well as to ask for alms at private 


their old mendicant habits. The Sisters, however, 
soon found out the inexpediency of this system. The 
old women, as soon as they had the money in their 
hands, instead of taking it home to the Sisters, too 
frequently spent a portion of it, if not the whole, 
in the wine-shops, and occasionally returned home 
intoxicated. It was therefore determined that they | 
should not again be allowed to beg, but that one of | 
the Sisters should solicit alms in their place, 
Jeanne Jugan volunteered her services. Placing | 
a ‘basket on her arm, she set out on her task, re- 
solving she would take no offence at any denial | 
that might be given her, no matter how rude. it 

might be, but would accept with gratitude whatever | 
offerings were made her, no matter how small they 
were. In the evening she returned home laden with 
scraps of broken food. in her basket, as well as a 
considerable mamber of copper coins in her pocket ; 
and from that time till the present, whatever may 
have been the privations suffered by the Sisters them- 
selves, the poor under their charge have never for a 
single day peen m want of food. 

Notwithstanding the increase in their funds, the 
sisterhood were still greatly in want of many neces- 
sary articles to maintain their modest establishment 
on an efficient footing. ‘These from time to time 
were accorded them; and here a singular coincidence 
may be remarked between the early history of the 
Little Sisters of the Poor and that of Mr. Miiller’s | 
orphanages. At the commencement the aid that | 
each received was but of a very scanty description, | 
yet the promoters were in no manner cast down or || 
dismayed; but, having a fervent faith in the good- | 
ness of Providence, they appealed in every neces- || 
sity to Him for aid and protection, and they appear | 
in almost every case to have had their prayers | 

| 
i] 
i 








answered. For caumple, when Mr. Miiller was in 
want of any of the necessary articles of furniture, or 
money to purchase them, he and his brethren prayed | 
that they might receive them, and although at the | 
time there appeared no indications in what manner 
their prayers would be answered, their requests were | 
almost always accorded. And so it was with the 
Little Sisters of the Poor. They appear to have 
had an implicit reliance on the goodness of the 
Almighty, and an assurance that He would bless the 
work they had in hand, Although in our eyes (as | 
Protestants) their manner of addressing the Deity | 
may be considered quaint, and indeed absolutely | 
superstitious, his blessing appears to have been given 
to them in ample measure. One instance in point i| 
we will quote. 
The greatest difficulty of this kind the sisterhood 
had was in providing a sufficient amount of linen; 
and shortly after they had opened their new institu- | 
tion their distress on this score became very urgent. | 
In their extremity the Sisters had recourse to their | 
wonted dependence on Divine aid. They raised a | 
small altar, near the entrance to their house; they 
then collected all the linen of the establishment 
which was not at the time in use, Five or six well- 
worn chemises comprised the whole of it, and they had 





houses; thus, i i 
Vin a> im fact, allowing them to return to 
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no bed-linen. The chemises they spread before the 
altar, and beside it the Sisters prayed that their sup- 
plications for assistance might be heard and favour- 
ably received. Money was now given them in 
telerable abundance. Every person who passed the 
house seemed to consider it a duty to contribute 
something, and the result was that, in a short time, 
the sisterhood received sufficient money to enable 
them to obtain a moderate stock of linen. 

The success and reputation of Mr. Miiller and his 
.; Orphanages increased in much the same way as that 
of the Little Sisters. The ridicule which at first was 
bestowed on both subsided nearly at the same time, 
and the respect justly due to each enterprise began 
to be felt by the public. Mr. Miiller’s name now 
became generally known, and contributions poured 
(| in with far greater liberality than he could have 
anticipated. By degrees he collected a sufficient sum 
of money to build one of his orphanages, looking to 
the blessing of Providence for its endowment, being 
fully persuaded that the Almighty would not allow 
the work to perish. 

It was the same with the Little Sisters of the Poor. 
In a short time they had established themselves 
, firmly in St. Sertan. Their institution was justly 
, considered as a model of its kind, and many visited 
it from different parts of France. ‘Money now poured 
' in in considerable abundance. An inhabitant of 
' Jersey not only contributed liberally te it during his 
' lifetime, but, at his death, bequeathed it a legacy of 
| 7,000 francs. The French Academy even went so 
| far as to accord to Jeanne Jugan a prize for virtue 
| (3,000 francs), so highly did they estimate the nature 
of the work she had engaged in. ‘The establishment 
| mow being secured on a good footing in St. Servan, 
the sisterhood determined on forming a branch of 
| their community at Rennes, and Marie Augustine 
| wes despatched there with this purpose. Her task 
| at first appeared to be a hopeless one. Considerable 
| difficulties were thrown in her way ; but these were 
| surmounted with far greater facility than those she 
had met with at St. Servan. Encouraged by their 
success at Rennes, the Little Sisters afterwards es- 
| tablished another branch at Tours, and in 1849 a 
| third at Nantes. 
| From that time tothe present their success has 

been of a most wonderful description. House after 
house of their order has been established in almost 
every country in Europe, and that with a rapidity 
and success which even to the most sceptical must 
appear almost miraculous. M. Léon Aubineau, their 
historian, justly says of the institution—“ The little 
work begun so humbly at St. Servan has now be- 
come one of the most imposing, and one of the most 
powerful manifestations of charity in this our time.” 
Nearly 1,900 Little Sisters, we find, are now members 
of the order which was first established in the lowly 
lodging of Fanchon Aubert. They have 204 houses 
im France or elsewhere. They feed and care for 
16,000 poor old people. They spend their time in 
attending to duties which to others would frequently 
appear of the most distasteful description—in minis- 





tering to the wants of aged and infirm poor, and 
these frequently not of the most respectable character 


we adincne, lee Ghoamey’ sieiliieg deinen et 


and attention. 


And what has been the result of Mr. Miiller's | 


orphanages, which commenced in so humble a man- 
ner? They are now among the most celebrated 


charities in our country. At present he has four es. | 
tablishments containing about 2,000 children under | 


his management, and their arrangements are con- 
ducted in such a manner as to make them models 
of institutions of the kind. Persons from all parts 
of the United Kingdom visit them, and only one 
opinion is ever expressed as to their admirable or- 
ganization. All pronounce them to be one of the 
most wonderful manifestations of the blessings of 
the Deity on the philanthropic energy of one man. 


The sum of money Mr. Miiller has received from the | 
charitable public for the support of his orphanages | 
since their commencement, is, we understand, little | 
short of £400,000, and the amount of contributions is | 


annually i 


inereasing. 
Those who find themselves in the neighbourhoed || 


of Bristol, and have never visited the orphanages of 


Mr. Miiller, we would earnestly advise to do so, | 
promising them a vast amount of gratification thereby. || 
In like manner we would earnestly advise them, after | 
they have visited Mr. Miiller’s establishments, to pay | 
a visit to the convent of the Little Sisters of the Poor, | 


in Park Row, Bristol. Although the convent cannot 
boast of the admirable arrangements, healthy posi- 
tion, and good ventilation of the orphanages, visitors 


will admit that nothing can exceed the affectionate | 
solicitade shown by the Little Sisters to their aged | 


poor. Here they will find several ladies—some 
of the highest education, others taken from the more 


respectable of the working classes—labouring night || 
and day in solacing the misfortunes and tending the | 
infirmities of a class who are generally confined to || 
the wards of the workhouse. Although taken from | 
different grades in society, the Little Sisters of the | 
Poor, with the exception of a lady superior, work to- || 
gether on terms of perfect equality, each undertaking | 
the particular class of duties for which her mental 





capabilities or personal strength qualify her. Nor | 


are their ministrations unappreciated. Greater or 
apparently more genuine gratitude than we saw dis- 
played by the aged and infirm immates to those 


solacing them, it was never our good fortune to | 


behold. 


Here, as in most other places, when the Little | 


Sisters of the Poor first made their appearance in the 


town, their Roman Catholic dress excited some curi- || 
osity. Many looked on them with indifference, perhaps | 
more with positive aversion. By their mild andcon- | 
ciliating manner, however, the ill-feeling against | 


them gradually subsided, and their institution began 


to prosper. It was some little time before they | 


completely succeeded in establishing themselves, 
but now their institution is justly looked upon a8 


one of the best conducted charities in Bristol. Some 


of the incidents deseribed to us in connection with | 
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| ——— 
| their comvent are exceedingly curious. Two we 
| ill quote as showing the sort of feeling and oppo- 
| sition thrown in their way at the commencement 
| of their labours, and their success in overcoming 
| them. Some time after they had arrived in Bristol, 
'\ two of the Little Sisters in their conventual dress 
| were passing through the fish market. They were 
overtaken by a violent shower of rain, and took 
|| refuge in a fishmonger’s shop. The owner, a Pro- 
|| testant, struck by the singularity of their dress, 
| asked them where they lived. They told him, and 
| farther informed him of the objects for which their 
| onder was instituted. “Can any one who pleases see 
| yourconvent ?” he inquired. “Certainly,” was the 
|| answer; “when the rain ceases you can return with 
|| us if you please.”” The worthy fishmonger, however, 
|| was at the time too much occupied with his business 
| to leave his house; but his wife accompanied them to 
| the convent. When she returned home she gave 
| such a description of it to her husband that he also 
| determined to visit it. The result was that from that 
| time till the date of our visit he has weekly supplied 
a dinner of fish to the inmates of the convent. We 
may here state that the Protestant community of 
Bristol are among the most liberal contributors to 
the Park Row Convent. 

The Board of Guardians of the parish, having heard 
that some of the aged inmates of the convent were at 
the same time receiving out-door parochial relief, im- 
nediately stopped their allowances. The Sisters remon- 
strated with the Board, at first without success, but 
at last it was determined that a deputation, consisting 
of two gentlemen, one a Dissenter, the other a member 
of the Society of Friends, should visit the convent, 
and report thereon to the next meeting of the Board, 
when they would come to a decision on the subject. 
So pleased were these gentlemen with their visit, that 
they ‘strenuously advised the Board to continue the 
out-door relief to those paupers who had been re- 
ceived into the convent, and their recommendation 
was immediately adopted. 

The convents of the Little Sisters of the Poor 
are now established in many parts of England. 
Even in Scotland there are three. Wherever the 
Sisters settle they soon make themselves popular, 
and their warmest supporters are frequently those 
who at the commencement regard them with the 
greatest dislike. In London they have two houses, 

and are building a third. The one at Bayswater is 
really a magnificent edifice. It contains at present 
one hundred and sixty-three inmates, and when com- 
pleted their number will amount to two hundred. 
Many of the poor creatures we saw in it are as help- 
less a8 new-born infants, yet are attended by ladies 
with every kindness and solicitude. 

But not only in a religious point of view may a 
moral be drawn from the success of the two charitable 
institutions we have been describing; they have 
solved a problem in social science, and demonstrated 
“that the poor may be maintained on the waste 
of the rich.” One of the principal sources of the 
tevenue of the orphanages arises from the sale of ar- 


\| 
i} 
| 
| 





ticles of every description which have become useless 
to the owners, and which are sent to Mr. Miiller for 
disposal or immediate appropriation for the use of 
the orphans, as he may consider advisable. The con- 
tributions of the year are generally published in the 
annual reports. We quote the following as a portion 
of one day’s receipts. 

“ April 7th.—A box containing a brooch set with 
twenty-seven small brilliants, a gold watch-hook 
set with twenty-two small brilliants, an eye-glass, 
and ivory tooth-pick box, forty-five silver coins, three 
copper coins, two bead bracelets, a pair of Esqui- 
maux boots, a pair of candlestick ornaments, three 
waist buckles, five medals, a Chinese fan, three other 
fans, two picture frames, a foreign case, a pair of 
Chinese shoes, some muslin trimmings, four brass 
wedgés, a box of pens and a holder, two small ‘ 
miniatures.” 

The list goes on, but our example will suffice to 
show the heterogeneous nature of the articles re- 
ceived by Mr. Miiller for the use of the orphans. 

Occasionally these contributions are of a very 
costly description. A ‘‘ gentleman from Torquay” 
sends twenty-four gold rings, four of them set with 
diamonds; eighteen brooches, one ornament for the 
neck, thirteen breast pins, and several other valuable / 
articles. 

A few more examples. 

“ August 4th.—From Hastings, three dozen silver 
thimbles, thirty-seven cornelian studs, fifteen silver 
coins, seventeen silver pencil-cases, and some other 
articles. 

“ August 5th.—Anonymously, a set of artificial 
teeth set in gold, a gold ring, a brooch, a gold 
mounted cross, a jet necklace, and other articles of 
jewelry.” 

‘We may here remark that pieces of artificial teeth 
are received: in considerable numbers. The amount 
these articles realise when sold is very considerable. 
Several years since, when the contributions in kind 
were far less valuable than they are now, the orphan- 
ages not being so well known, the sale of one year 
realised £912 17s. 644. ’ 

If tie reader considers that many of the articles 
received by Mr. Miiller cannct justly be included in 
the term “waste,” he can hardly say the same of the 
contributions received by the Little Sisters cf the Poor. 
The amount of jewelry received by them is small in- 
deed. ‘The contributions sent them in kind appear 
to be composed principally of broken victuals, old 
clothes, the grounds of tea and coffee, and vast quan- 
tities of pieces of bread, which had been thrown aside 
by servants in families. Still they are not altogether 
without contributions of a better description. We 
have already quoted the case of the fishmonger at 
Bristol. An almost similar case was told us in connec- 
tion with one of the convents in London. A butcher 
in a large way of business was induced to visit one of 
the convents of the Little Sisters. Although, in the 
fullest sense of the word, a staunch Protestant, he 
was much gratified with his visit, and admitted that 
it would be difficult indeed to name a more admirable 
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charity. In fact, so great was his admiration, that 
he told the “good mother”’ to let the convent cart 
call at his shop once a week, and he would send her 
a quantity of meat to make soup for the poor under 
her care. After he left the convent his conscience 
became somewhat troubled. He feared that possibly 
the gift he proposed making might indirectly coun- 
tenance. Popery, though at the same time he could 
not drive from his mind the certainty that to relieve 
the aged and infirm, whether of the Catholic or Pro- 
testant persuasion, was a Christian-like act. But he 
was a man of his word. He had given his promise, 
and was determined to keep it. Evory week, when 
the cart arrives, one of the shopmen gives the 
Sister a quantity of meat which has been set apart 
for her, though no communication passes between 
|| the master of the shop and the Sister, with the excep- 
|| ction of the customary courtesy of salutation due from 
'| @ well-bred man to a lady. 

f\| From our description of the food given to the 
||| Little Sisters for their own use, and that of their poor 
(for the inmates and the Sisters all partake of the 
same), it might be thought that their meals are of a 
most distasteful description. Such, however, is far 
from being the case. By the wonderful skill in cook- 
ing possessed by some of the French Sisters, the 
broken victuals reappear on the table in a most appe- 
tizing form. Their soup would disgrace the table of 
no gentleman, and the tea-leaves and coffee grounds, 
through some process which was explained to us, but 
which, frankly, we did not clearly understand, seem 
to yield as good results as at their first infusion. 
Nor are articles of broken food alone put to a good 
use by these ingenious ladies. Clothes—even scraps 
of clothes—are all made useful. Pieces of linen, cloth, 
|| or silk are made up into patchwork bed-quilts, with a 
‘|| good deal of taste displayed in the pattern. 

{|| Why should not a Protestant institution, similar to 
that of the Roman Catholic Littl Sisters of the Poor, 


i || %e established among us? We greatly fear that, 


wnunificent as our charities undoubtedly are, we 
\| hardly, as a nation, show sufficient respect and sym- 
'| pathy for destitute and infirm old age. To establish 
an institution of the kind among us would, as far as 
human agency is cencerned, be far easier than among 
the Roman Catholics. In an economical point of 
view their organization is defective in many respects. 
In the first place, in canvassing for subscribers or 
contributions, and in the general outdoor work of the 
convent, no Sister may go alone. She must always 
be accompanied by another. Here is evidently a loss 
of power which would be avoided by the more liberal 
ideas of female liberty in the performance of good 
works among Protestants. One Protestant lady might, 
therefore, be as useful in all outdoor labours as two 
Roman Catholic ones. Again, another great facility 





would be possessed by the Protestant—the power , 
without scandal, of applying to men for their asia. \ 
ance. The power gained by the co-operation of men | 
and women together in good works, was wonderfully 
shown in the Sanitary and Christian Commission 
during the late civil war in the United States of 
America. There men and women co-operated to. 
gether by thousands and tens of thousands in one 
good work, without the slightest breath of scandal | 
being elicited ; and it would be so in England, even 
among the Catholic nuns, did the jealous rules of 
their order allow them to profit by a liberty of thekind, | 
But it may be said that an institution of the kind. 
would savour too much of Romanism. If a thing is 
good when practised by Roman Catholics, why should 
we not adopt it? Our Protestant “Little Sisters of 
the Poor” need not put themselves into the “trick 
of singularity,” by wearing quaint dresses, or prac- 
tising any superstitious observances, which we trust 
will always be distasteful or repugnant to us, while 
at the same time they may adopt to the fullest the 
exquisite kindness shown to the poor by their Roman 
Catholic sisters, and their devotedness to the cause | 
they are engaged in. 

Nor do we speak without data to go upon when 
we say that an institution of the kind might be esta. | 
blished with success in our own country. A benevo- | 
lent lady (Mrs. G. W. Sheppard, Fromefield House, 
Frome, Somersetshire) has lately established, on a | 
very small scale, an institution of the kind, which | 
succeeds admirably. Small, however, as its opers- | 
tions may be, they are, as the reader will perceive, | 
grand indeed when compared with those which at- | 
tended the venerable priest of St. Servan and the | 
amiable Jeanne Jugan at the commencement of their | 
good, and ultimately wonderfully successful, work. | 
Mrs. Sheppard has under her care ten aged and in- | 
firm women, whom she maintains partly from her | 
own pocket, partly by private contribution from her | 
own friends, and partly from the sum of 2s. 6d. 4 | 
week for each inmate, kindly allowed by the parish | 
authorities in support of the undertaking. The com- 
fort enjoyed by the poor women under her care is | 
immeasurably greater than that which they could | 
receive in the workhouse under the poor laws, how | 
ever benevolent boards of guardians may be. We | 
also understand that near Greenwich, and one or| 
two other towns, ladies have tried the same experi- | 
ment, though on a still smaller scale than Mrs. Shep- | 
pard’s, and with undoubted success. Why, we ask, | 
cannot these ladies put themselves in communication | 
with each other, instead of remaining isolated, 23 | 
they are at present? Were they to do so, it is more | 
than probable they would originate a charitable in- | 
stitution as worthy of the Almighty’s blessing as ow | 
two charities have proved themselves to be. ! 





























THE PRAYING MACHINE. 





Y the words 
“Rotatory 
Calabash,” 
a name de- 
scriptive of 
the Buddhist 
Praying Cy- 
linders, Car- 
lyle has ex- 
pressed the 
utmost idea 
of dead for- 
mality in the 
performance 
of religious 
ceremonies, 
It must be 
admitted, 
that it would 

ii be difficult to 

find a better 
*/> illustration 

of lifeless, 
unmeaning 
prayer, or 
worship, than the dull routine of turning a wheel; and 
the force of the illustration is intensified when we find 
that at times the human link of connection is altogether 
wanting. Frequently the machine alone performs 
the ceremony. It moves not under the :nfluence of 
|| such emotions as fear or love, misery or gladness, 
| but from the regular and ceaseless action of a water- 
| wheél or a windmill. Such is the case in Thibet at 
1 the present day. England is somewhat proud of her 
|| machinery, and what we can do by its means; but 
|| we are far behind the Lamas. We can spin matcrial 
|| threads; but spiritual threads, such as prayers link- 
ing earth to heaven, are a refinement in mechanics we 
|| have not yet attained to. 
|| This very-strange practice of turning a cylinder 
|| a8 an act of devotion, is only to be found on 
the eastern sides of the Himalayan range, in what 
|| is called Bhotan, Thibet, Ladak, and Mongolia, 
or Chinese Tartary. That it was not confined to 
these countries in ancient times, and that the ideas 
upon which this curious ceremony was founded had 
a place in other parts of the world, it will be one of 
the objects of this article to show. 

The use of the praying cylinders by the followers 
cf Buddha can be traced to an early date in the his- 
tory of India. They are mentioned as far back as 
A.D. 400, and their representation upon Indo-Scy- 
thian coins would indicate a still greater antiquity. 
Tt is rather curious that on the plains of India, 
where we find many memorials of the religion of 
Buddha, no representation of them, in sculpture or 
otherwise, has yet been discovered. Still it will be 
found that all the ideas upon which this curious 
ptactice is based had a place, not only in the religion 
of Puddha, but in the Hindu system as well, and 








Fig. 1. Mani, or Praying Cylinder. 
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THE PRAYING MACHINE. 


the remains indicative of these ideas are plentiful all 
over Hindostan. 

The name of these machines in the Thibetan lan- 
guage is Mani, or Mani-Chos-Khor. Mani is one of 
the numerous names of Buddha. Hence the words 
might be translated “The Divine Wheel;” or it 
might be called “‘The Precious Wheel of Religion.” | 

By means of Fig. 1 a fair idea of these strange 
instruments may be obtained. That represented 
is one of those generally used in Ladak at the 
present day. As the cocoa-nut does not grow in 
the northern parts of Thibet, the “rotatory cala- 
bash” must belong to a more southern region, where 
the worship of Buddha prevails. They are usually 
made of brass, but in some cases among the higher 
order of Lamas, they are of gold, and elaborately 
enriched with precious stones. The handle passes 
ap through the cylinder, and forms the spindle round 
which it revolves; only a very slight action of the 
hand is necessary to make it turn; a small weight 
attached by links gives the centrifugal force and 
produces the motion. The whole of the interior of 
the cylinder is filled with papers or cloth closely 
printed with the prayer or invocation; and the 
letters on the outside are only another expression of 
the same formula. Such machines are constantly 
used by the Lamas in the service of the temples. 
Indeed, at all times there is a merit in whirling them, 
so that they may be seen in the hands of the owner 
in his walk through the villages when engaged in 
the ordinary affairs of daily life. 

In some of the villages there are cylinders about 
two feet in height stationed in a conspicuous place, 
so that the people when they pass may give them a 
turn, by a push with the hand. Im one of the 
monasteries on the Indus, near to Leh, there are long 
rows of these small cylinders, and so placed that the 
Lamas may turn them by holding out the hand as they 
walk along. The principal woodcut for the illustration 
of this article (Fig. 2, p. 848) represents a very large 
cylinder, propelled through means of a crank and a 
piece of rope, by a Lama, who at the same time reads 
prayers from a book. Entering the village of this 
monastery, I heard a bell tinkling at regular inter- 
vals, and looking in at the window I saw that the 
sound was produced at every rotation of the large 
machine. The whole outer surface of the cylinder 
was ornamented by letters and figures, all in very 
bright colours. A very large letter, or symbol, oc- 
cupied a conspicuous place about the middle of it, as 
shown in the illustration ; and from a rough indica 
tion of the “Lotus Throne” under it, I should con- 
clude that it isa name or a symbol of Buddha. A large 
image of mud or plaster was also in the room, and 
the drapery or dreds, instead of being modelled, was 
merely a piece of cloth wrapped over it. The wall was 
covered with paintings connected with the peculiar 
form of Buddhism now prevalent in that part of the 
world. ‘The monk did not appear annoyed at my 
entrance ; on the contrary, he seemed quite pleased | 
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at his operations being taken notice of, and when I 
presented him with one or two coins, his satisfaction 
became very manifest. The coins were what are still 
called “‘coompany ke pice,”’ and in that out-of-the way 
region where the regular money of our government 
seldom finds its way, it was, perhaps, the first of the 
kind he had ever seen. Curious misshapen bits of 
copper form the very scanty medium of exchange 
among these pecple. Our friend was so interested in 
what were to him such very beautiful objects—no 
numismatic collector could have been prouder—that 
he stopped his “precious wheel,” and gazed on the 
bright pieces of copper, while a smile of very in- 
tense satisfaction became visible as he turned them 
over in his hands. The medallion of the Queen, 
which is on all the money now coined in India, in- 
terested him very much; he looked at each coin, and 
saw that the head on them all was éxactly the same. 
After a time he rolled them up in his waistband, and 
began again at his wheel. The money, however, 
evidently absorbed his thoughts. The wheel again 
stopped, and the bright coppers were once more un- 
folded, and when I left, he was gazing with intense 


satisfaction on each piece. Outwardly it seemed as 


if the “trash,”’ as Iago puts it, had been stronger 
than the “law” of faith of Buddha; but as he was 


4 @ monk, and had forsworn the world, one must credit 


him with the intention of devoting them as offerings 
on the altar. This they are very fond of doing with 
anything which has a picture or figure upon it, and 
the probability is, that the head of her Majesty has 
undergone an apotheosis, and that she is now one of 
the goddesses of the Lama faith. 

The most remarkable form of these praying ma- 
chines is, where they are attached to water-wheels or 
windmills, and so kept in constant motion. In La- 


- dak, or north-western Thibet, I have not seen the 


windmill in use, but they are mentioned in Huc and 
Gabet’s travels. They also describe the water-wheels 
as common in the region they travelled over. I saw 
them only in two villages which I passed through— 
those of Soonum and Ghia. (See Fig. 3, p. 849.) In 
both places the arrangement was somewhat simi- 
lar. At Soonum, a small edifice was erected over the 
stream, to contain the cylinders, placed in an upright 
position ; the spindle was continued below, to which 
was attached a horizontal wheel of radiating floats 
of most rude construction. Against these the water 
struck, propelling the cylinders. There were niches 
for three cylinders, but one was empty, the second 
stood motionless, being out of order from some cause, 
and the third was the only performer. A few yards 
below the wheel, there was a place arranged for the 
villagers to fill their vessels with water. It was, as 


+ it were, the village well, and the women might be 


seen in groups at it, seemingly, as in other parts 
of the world, busy with gossip. Though only 
@ surmise on my part, it appeared to me, as not 
without intention, that the peeple get their water 
after it had performed the meritorious act of turning 
the precious wheel of Buddha. 

The wheel is always turned in one way. They 








believe, it is said, that if turned in the other direo. | 
tion it undoes, or unrolls, what has been previously | 
effected. From this notion, they are most unwilling | 
to sell their manis te strangers, who might turn them | 
the wrong way, and so their work would be all in vain, | 
This particular direction of turning the wheel js. 
very important, both as @ means of explaining th, | 
symbolism of the ceremony, and from its bearing upon 
other matters. The Buddhists ereeted round, dome. | 
shaped buildings as temples and tombs, and it was 
their practice to circumambulate these structures. This 
was done in imitation of the wheel. In Thibet in the 
present day, they build long dykes ; and upon these 
they place stones with the same invocation engraved | 
on them as that which is enclosed in the praying 
cylinders. These erections are very numerous in 
Ladak, and the people always pass on the one side in 
going, and upon the other im returning—a custom 
they are most particular im attending to. The 
practical result is that of cireumambulating thes 
sacred constructions. In Goop Worps for 1866, | 
p. 601, I gave a deseription of “ Arkite Ceremonies 
in the Himalayas” At these festivals, the vil. | 
lagers went carrying their “god,” as they called 
it, dancing in the form of a circle. I have now) 
to remark that the direction of the movement was | 
the same as that of the praying-wheel. Ther | 
is little doubt but this motion, and that of the Ras- 
Mandala, or circular dance of Krishna and the Go- | 
pies, has a reference to the course of the sun and the || 
motion of the heavenly bodies. The “ Deisul,” 
or going by the course of the sun, was an ancient 
custom of druidical date in this country ; and the 
Editor of Goop Wonrps, in his “ Reminiscences of a | 
Highland Parish,” describes it as being still prac. | 
tised as a part of the New-Year’s ceremonies, and as | 
consisting in going round the house in imitation of 
the solar‘motion. This identity of idea between the | 
Celtic Druid of the west, and the Buddhist of the || 
extreme east, is one point out of many that might | 
be given, and is quite in keeping with the latest || 
researches of modern investigation. | 
The invocation, which is printed or written || 
within the cylinder, is, “ Awm Mani Padmi Hoong.” | 
This is called the Sadakshara Mantra, or the “ Six- | 
syllabled charm.” ‘The phrase occurs as often upon 
the paper or cloth as the space-can possibly hold; it 
may be so repeated thousands of times within -one || 
cylinder ; and they seem to go upon the idea that it || 
cannot be too often employed. Before beginning to || 
move the wheel, they must utter the sacred sentence, 
else all their turning will have no virtue. They 
may repeat the. invocation as often as they like 
during the operation. When they have finished, 
they must again give voice to these words, or no 
merit can follow the performance. Obviously, then, 
in the Buddhist faith, this is a very important sen- 
tence. It expresses everything. It is all in all 
We shall therefore explain the words minutely 
The first syllable (aum) is a word equally sacred | 
among Buddhists and Hindus; indeed, so sacred is | 
it with some sects, that, like the Jews with their | 
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|| sacred Tetragrammaton, they will not utter it, but 


only meditate upon it in silence. With others, the 
word may be formed by the motion of the mouth, 
but no sound is produced; while again others hold 
|| ¢heir hand before the mouth when. they repeat it. 
|| However, with the Lamas there is no hesitation in 
ing the word audibly. -dwm generally 
ins all their sacred invocations. Mani, the 
'| geeond word of the Mantra, is one of the numerous 
|| names of Buddha. Padmi, is the Lotus; and Hoong 
'| is equivalent to Amen. Literally, the sentence may 
|| be rendered, “ Adoration to the Jewel on the Lotus, 
Amen!” or “Adoration to God on the Throne, 
Amen!” ‘The Lotus is always represented upon the 
'| geat or throne whére Buddha sits; the petals are 
carved all along the top, so as to make the figure sit, 
as it were, in or on the flower. The idea thus ex- 
pressed is that of the Supreme Deity sitting en- 
throned on the waters, the water being in this case 
implied by the lotus, as was more fully explained in 
the former article. upon the “ Arkite Ceremonies.” 
It was there shown that this symbolical mode of re- 
presenting the Divine Creator was to be found in 
various religious systems. The same idea is very 
prominent in the Bible itself, and may be traced 
from Genesis to Revelation. The mystic sentence, 
“Aum Mani Padmi Hoong,” declares, in Bible phrase, 
“The Lord sitteth upon the flood; yea, the Lord 
sitteth King for ever’’ (Ps. xxix. 10) ; and that, thus 
enthroned, He is to receiveadoration. The revolving- 
wheel, as we shall now see, was one of the most ancient 
symbolical modes of expressing this adoration. 

It is generally supposed that these sacred wheels 
were not used in India when Buddhism was the reli- 
gion over all that country. Accepting this as the 
case, we can, however, find that the ides upon which 
the whole is founded was amply recognised by the 
followers of that faith. One of the manifold titles 
of Buddha is that of a Chakraverta-Rajeh, which 
simply means ‘The King of the Wheel,” chackur 
|| being the common colloquial word for “wheel” in 
|| India at the present day. The material phenomena 
|| expressed by this phrase seems to have been the visible 
revolutions of the heavenly bodies. Man's daily work, 
|| his lying down at night and rising in the morning, 
seed-time and harvest, his daily prayers and yearly 
festivals, are all regulated by the great celestial dial, 
which revolves with unerring precision, fulfilling their 
original appointment, which declared that they were 
to be for “signs and for seasons.” This aspect of the 
heavens was not peculiar to any one of the ancient 
|| systems; it was necessary to them all. It is not so 
|| long since a Pope had to take upon himself the duty 
|| of correcting the calendar. The operations of this 
|| divinely-appointed wheel regulate the means by 
|| which the all-bountiful Providence supplies all his 

creatures with the fruits of the earth. The first-fruits 
were presented at the temple when their season came 
Tourn? ; the moon was watched as the signal for the 
passover ceremonies; and it was thus that the re- 
volving year was connected with the goodness and 
the power of the Deity. The sun has been linked to 
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every kind of idolatry ; men kissed their hands to 
the moon, and worshipped the whole host of heaven. 
These errors and corruptions, however, cannot, con- 
tradict, the true functions of the appointment, which 
declare these lights of the firmament to be “ for 
signs and for seasons.” Their power as signs, or 
means of expression, is most beautifully proclaimed 
by the Psalmist—‘The heavens declare the glory 
of God; and the firmament sheweth his handy- 
work. Day unto day uttereth speech, and night 
unto night sheweth knowledge, There is no speech 
nor language, where their voice is not heard, 
Their line is gone out through all the earth, and their 
word to the end of the world. In them hath he set | 
@ tabernacle for the sun, which is as a bridegroom 
comingout of his chamber, and rejoiceth as a strong | 
man to run a race. His going forth is from the end 
of the heavens, and his cirewié unto the ends of it: 
and there is nothing hid fiom the heat thereof.” 
Here is a circuit deseribed im the heavens, and that 
movement is associated witli the power of speech. 
This is exactly the idea whit had been carried into | 
Aryaverta, or the “land of goed men,” as India was | 
called by its early inhabitant, It was this circuit, 
or going by the course of tip sun, which was the 
great visible expression of God's power and glory.* | 
This important teaching of the revolving heavens | 
came to be indicated by thie’whecl in the far East. | 
By the worshippers of Budila it is called the Wheel | 
of the Law, or the “Wheel of Faith ;” for the word | 
Dharma has been rendered Wy both phrases. It was | 
expressly taught that the wheel, like the motion , 
and power of the heavens, in its movements expressed 
the law or doctrine of Buddha. Hence the wheel 
became a most sacred emblem; and it is found in 
ancient sculpture as representing Buddha himself. I 
give a sketch (Fig. 4, p. 849), taken from a bas-relief 
at least eighteen hundred years old, where tho figures 
are presenting offerings in their worship. The um- 
brella placed.above is another proof that the symbol | 
the “King of the Wheel.” 

I have also added a rough sketch of a figure from 
one of the eaves of Ellore (Fig. 5, p. 849). I have 
called it Buddha, though it may be one of the Jain | 
deities ; but as they are generally represented with all | 








* In Jos. xv. 6 a place is named called “ Beth-hogla.” 
This has been translated as the “Temple of the Partridge” 
but it has also been rendered as the “Temple of the 
Wheel,” or the “Circulator.” This meaning seems tobe | 
justified by the letters 52, ax, which is expressive of 
wheel, or of rolling. In the fourth chapter we get another 

ustration of this same idea. When the children of Israel 
crossed the Jordan, they took twelve stones out of the river 
and set them up as a memorial; and in ch. v, 9 the expla- 
nation of it is given: “ And the Lord said unto Joshua, 
This day have I rolled away the reproach of Egypt from | 
off you. Wherefore the name of the place is called Gilgal 
unto this day.” Now this word “Gilgal” is the Hebrew | 
for rolling, and is one of the words used in Ezekiel for the: | 
wheel. We need scarcely doubt but these twelve stones 
were put up in acircle, and this idea is confirmed from | 
the tradition that the twelve pillars in the Dome of the | 
Rock at Jerusalem represent the twelve tribes ; it is a cir- 
cular building, and we have here a suggestive explanation 
of the real origin and meaning of all circular temples, 
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| the attributes ef Buddha, the one may stand for the 
| other. The sculpture represents the image as sitting 
oni the lotus throne—the Padmi ; and projecting from 
| the front of the throne is a wheel. This is not an 
| exceptional figure, for in the caves of Ajunta there 
are similar representations of Buddha, with a wheel 
sculptured in the same manner, half projecting from 
| the fore-part of the seat. The wheel is also to be seen 

in a similar position in caves designated No. 7 and 11. 

In these instances there are two deer represented, one 
| on éach side of the wheel. As the revolving heavens 

were the great horologe, probably these additional 

figures were meant to indicate the fleetuess of time. 

In’ the’ Paranaths 
| cave at Ellora there 
| is another figure, of 
| which I quote the 
following ‘descrip- 
tion from Murray’s 
Handbook :—“ The 
Lord of Purity is 
the name of the 
Jain deity, and it is 
here given to‘ an 
image, about ten 
feet high, of a man 
in a sitting posture, 
with the hands in 
the lap laid one 
within the other, 
the fingers extend- 
ed, and the palms 
inwards. The hair 
is curly, and the 
head is canopied by 
a seven-headed ser- 
pent, whose folds, 
| doubled behin= the 
image, serve it ag 
a prop. From .the 
centre of the seat 
of the image half 
projects a wheel, 
| above which an as- 
| tronomical table is 
| carved.” ‘The as- 
| tronomical table 
| here is anadditional 
proof of the correctness of the meaning we have at- 
fached to the symbol under consideration. 

The wheels of Ezekiel have always been rather a 
dark subject to scriptural expounders, but here seems 
something like a little light upon it. The minute 
| description ef the appearance and movements of the 
| wheels, the ejaculations addressed to them—(Ezek. x. 
13) “ As for the wheels, it was cried unto them in my 
hearing, O wheel”’ 5353, Gilgal—show that they had 
deep religious signification, which may be the more 
readily understood in view of the facts now laid be- 
fore the reader. In Daniel there is the same descrip- 
tion of the divineseat ; ‘‘ His throne was like the fiery 
flame, and his wheels as burning fire.” (Dan. vii. 9.) 
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Fig. 2. A large Praying Cylinder—Thibet, Himalayas. 





The movements of the sun, ‘moon, and 
have always been looked up to with religious feelings: ! 
the visible heaven and its movements have in aif | 
times impressed the mind of man. That the heavenly 
bodies had an appointment, in relation to religion, | 
is declared in the’ first chapter:of Genesis; and af} | 
through the Book this appointnient is recognised, | 
Job appeals to these’ visible emblems of God's 
glory and greatness. The emphatic language of the 
19th Psalm has already been quoted. Tn the apocpy. 
phal book of Ecclesiasticus, chap. xliii., we read, “The 
sun, when it appeareth, declaring at his rising a 
marvellous instrument, the work of the Most High.* 

and the moon jg 

described as—“The 
beauty of heaven, 
the glory of the 
stars, an ornament 
giving light in the 
highest placesof the 

Lord. At the com. 

mandment of ‘the 

Holy One they will 

stand in their order, || 

and neyer faint in | 
their watches,” In 

Revelation, a wo- 
7. man is to appear 

* clothed with the 

sun, and the moon 

under her feet, and 

upon her head a 

crown of twelve 

stars.” (xii. 1.) By 
the ancients these 
celestial lights were 
called “those aw- 
ful witnesses ;” and | 

Virgil says, “The 

sun reveals the 

secrets of the sky.” 

These* poweys and || 

functions are all in || 

virtue of the first || 
decree, when they || 
“were made to re- || 
volve in the blue || 
vault of the great | 
| 


| 
} 








AY 


temple. To the eyes of mortals, the sun, moon, and 

stars seem. in heaven, and their. moyements have || 
always been aceepted as indications of the Will of || 
Him who dwells in heaven. The reyolutions of these || 
heavenly bodies were expressed in many symbolical || 
ways, and one of the most ancient has been the || 
Wheel. It was represented either in the hand of || 
the deity, or placed beside him as an emblem. A || 
moveable wheel, such as we find in Thibet at the pre- || 
sent day, wasalso used in the templesof other countries, || 
as the following quotation will show :—“ They signi- || 
fied also by Symbols, as the Wheel that is turned in || 
the temples of their gods, which is derived from the 
Egyptians . .. . for Orpheus the Thracian ons 
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¢ Fate stands not still, a Mind turns all about, 
To the same Place from whence they first set out.’” 
(Clem. Alex. “ Strom.,” 1. v. p. 114.) 

There is a very striking passage in Homer, where 
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| Fig. 3. Praying Cylinders propelled by Water-Wheels. 


| Thetis visits the mansion of Vulcan to procure armour 
| for Achilles. She found the lame architect at work. 


“That day no common task his labour claim’d : 
Full twenty tripods for his hall he framed, 
That placed on living wheels, of massy gold, 
(Wondrous to tell) instinct with spirit roll’d 
From place to place, around the bless’d abodes, 
Self-moved, obedient to the beck of gods.” 
(Pope’s Translation.) 





Fig. & The Wheel as an-emblem of Buétha ; from the sculpture on the 
Bilsah Tope. 


It would seem clear, whatever was the symbolical 
meaning of the wheels in Ezelid, that it is here 





repeated. The words “living wheels,” and “ instinet 
with spirit,” indicate a striking identity. 
The celebrated Car of Juggernath seems also to 








Fig. 5. Buddha on the Lotus Throne, with the Wheel. 


have been originally founded upon similar sym- 
bolism. The frantic votaries who travel from all 
parts of India to this shrine have lost all idea of its 
meaning. The car may be described as a throne 
upon wheels. It is formed in imitation of a temple, 
constructed of wood and cloth, with a Seat upon 
which the idol is placed. At the yearly ceremony of 
the Rath-Jattra, the car is pulled a certain distance 
with Juggernath upon’ it and back again to the 
temple. It is now understood that this has a refer- 
ence to the movements of the heavenly bodies. It is 
when this ceremony is- being performed that the 
Hindu believes’ he can attain to instant emancipa- 
tion by throwing himself under these sacred and sym- 
bolical wheels.. ‘The ceremony of the Rath-Jattra is 
not confined to Juggernath ; it is common all over 
Southern India. In every case a rath, or car, is 
kept for the purpose, and they are always elaborately 
ornamented with carving and paintings. 

It has been already pointed out that the shrines of 
the Baddhists in India were circular buildings, and 
that the worship consisted in going round in the 
course of the sun. We find the same formula holds 
good at the principal shrine of Mahomedanism. One 
of the most important ceremonies which the Haji has 
to perform in his pilgrimage to Mecca is the cireum- 
ambulation of the Caaba. . This he does as the pre- 
liminary to kissing the celebrated black stone, which 
is the essential point of his journey. This stone is 
built into the corner of the Caaba: is, in fact, 





made the corner-stone. It is believed to have come 
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from heaven, and the follower of the prophet always 
turns to it in his prayers. In this he only follows 
the practice of the Jew, who, if possible, prays with 
his face toward Jerusalem. 

It will be found that these ideas connected with 
the symbolism of the wheel have penetrated to the 
west as well as to the east. There was a Scandina- 
vian deity called “the Seater,” supposed to be the 
same as Saturn. He is represented stamding on a 
fish, with a wheel held up in one hamd, and a 
vessel full of flowers im the other. This clearly 
indicates that the wheel represents the revolving 
seasons, which come round bringing with them the 
| flowers and fruits of the earth. In « curious old 
| worle called Verstigan’s “ Restitution of Deeayed 
Intelligence,” there is a representation of the Séater 
as the Saxon god of Saturday. In the same work 
there is a drawing of the Saxon idol of the sun, or 
presiding deity of — who is also represented 
with a wheé darting from its outer circumference 
rays of fire or light. The Deisul, “ or going by the 
course of the sun,” has been already noticed. It is 
clearly of Druidical origin, indicating that the Druids 
had the same ideas on this matter as their Saxon and 
Scandinavian brethren. 

The etymology of the word Stonchenge is curiously 
suggestive of a connection with this subject. It is 
said to be from Stome-Ainge. Antiquarians are agreed 
that it was a temple dedicated to the sun, Apollo 
Belenus, or the Celtic Baal. It is a circular temple, 
and the word hinge implies the idea of turning. If 
the most important Druidical temple in this country 
be thus constructed, and this derivation of its name 
be correct, may we not conclude that all the stone 
circles erected by the Druids had a similar symbolism 
connected with them, end that “ going by the course 
of the sun” round these shrines was one of the cere- 
monies practised? And its importance can be esti- 
mated from the fact that a remnant of the custom 
still prevails in the Highlands. This ceremony is 
practised at the New Year—in fact, at the beginning 
| of the yearly revolution of the sun. The old word for 
this time of the year was Yule, which became the 
word for Christmas after the Druidical faith had dis- 
appeared; and the etymology of the word will indi- 
cate the ideas which at one time belonged to it. The 
following quotation is from M. Count de Gebelin, 
who derives Yule from Jol, which he says is “ pro- 
nounced hiol, iul, jul, giul, hweol, wheel, wiel, vol, &c. 
It is an original word, importing a general idea of 
revolution, or of a wheel. Jul, jom, in Arabic, ex- 
presses the first day of the year; that is, the day of 
revolution, or of return, Giu/-ous in Persian signifies 
anniversary: it is so applied in respect to kings’ coro- 
nations. Hiw in Danish and Swedish signifies rota- 
tion: in Flemish it is wie/,in English wheel. With 
Germans the verb well-en signifies to turn; wel im- 
plies waves, because continually coming and going. 
It is our (i.e. French) word howls; from whence also 
the Latin volvo, &c.” 








This identity of ideas cannot be the result of acci- 
dent. I¢ is not the mere resemblance of words, but 
the similarity of the symbolism by which the motions 
of the heavenly orbs, as the most wonderful of all | 
natural phenomena, were imitated by religious cere- 
monies, and by the construction of temples. Even 
our word church, or kirk, is derived from cirgae and 
cirele, And it may be worth noting that cardinal, ane 
of the highest dignitaries Sp Tg Romich chureh, is a 
word derived from cardo, # Ringe. It must be evident 
that todo ous subject full justice would require very 
minute knowledge of etymology, cthnolegy, and 
other modern sciences; but enough is here given 
to make it clear that the Aryan race, or Scythian 
race, or the descendants of Japhet, or whatever 
name may be assumed to express this particular 
family of man, when they spread over the globe, 
have carried with them the same notions to the west 
which they imported im their emigrations to the far 
east. Amongst the ideas thus carried, the Wheel as 
a symbol of the heavens is one of the most important 
and the most ancient. Traces of the idea can be 
discovered in various parts of the world, but the only 
complete illustration of it now remaining as a reli- 
gious ceremony is to be foumd in the Himalayas and 
the out-of-the-way regions of Mongolia. Its continu- 
ance in these localities is easily explained : the climate 
7 the soil is such that conquerors, either temporal 

or spiritual, were not tempted im that direction, and 
80 primitive ideas have been allowed to remain very 
much in their earliest conditions. The Grand Lama 
of Thibet is a most remarkable illustration of this. 
He is a relic of that very ancient time when 
king and priest were centred in one man, under the 
theocratic form of government. The customs of the 
earliest ages are still to be found in this remote region, 
along with the Wheel of Buddha. This wheel can 
be traced back in the almost obliterated coins of old 
Scythian kings; farther back still in the writings of 
Daniel and Ezekiel, and even to the Creation—where, 
at the beginning, the sun, moon, and stars were ap- 
pointed by their motions “ to divide the day from the 
night,” and to be “ for signs, and for seasons, and for 
days, and for years.” . The Buddhist priest, who still 
preserves this primitive practice, declares himself to 
be the teacher of the “ way,” and his name of Lama 
is derived from dam, the word still used im the lan- 
guage of Thibet to express the “path.” From this 
brief account it will be seen, that whatever the pray- 
ing-machine ef the ignorant idolater may be in the 
present day—that although it may have become, 
like many another ceremony, a mere dead mummy, 
whose bandages and wrappings envelop only that 
which is liféless and useless since the soul has de- 
parted, yet-as the mummy once had life, so had the 
wheel. In is original significance it was of the 
highest meaning—symbolic, indeed, if the foregoing 
observations are correct in their interpretation, of 
heaven, and the will and the way of God. 


WILLIAM SIMPSON. 
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CHAPTER XXXII.—AN UNEXPECTED LEGACY. 

Tue angry disappointment experienced by Lady 
Wedderburn at the failure of her plans displayed 
itself in a systematic snubbing of her whilom friend, 
which rendered it impossible for that young lady to 
remain any longer as her guest. Miss Charteris be- 
haved under the circumstances with great propriety 
of manner; without any expression of temper or 
annoyance, she merely pleaded a long-standing invi- 
tation to the Chesters, and stated that Lucy had 
written to remind her of her promise to visit them. 
About three months after the events above recorded, 
she became Lady Warren. 

Colonel Wedderburn’s welcome to Crofton Hall was 
as cordial as the invitation to visit it had been. Oar- 
rying with him such a letter of introduction as he did, 
in the shape of services rendered to the son of the 
house, he became rapidly intimate with the family 
and a universal favourite. 

It must not be supposed that either Miss Vaughan 
er Grace was left in ignorance of his arrival in the 
neighbourhood ; on the contrary, they were expressly 
invited to Crofton Hall to meet him at dinner. Grace 
deliberated for an instant, the colour coming and 
going rapidly upon her cheek, when Miss Vaughan 
put the note into her hands. ‘I cannot go!” 
burst from her involuntarily; “‘no, I cannot meet 
him there !” 

“We will not go, my child; I will write an excuse 
to the Grants.” 

It happened one day that our two ladies were en- 
gaged to dine with a Mrs. Fairfax, the widow of an 
officer in the army, who had recently come imto their 
own immediate neighbourhood. 

The guests had ‘been some time assembled, the 
conversation flagged, people were gettmg hungry, 
and still they waited. Grace saw their hostess 
glance at the clock over the mantelpiece, and heard 
her say, “I believe the dinner is on the table, 
but we will give him three minutes more.’’ Her 
words were followed by a loud ring at the hall door, 
and in another instant Colonel Wedderburn was an- 
nounced. His entrance was so wholly unexpected, 
that Grace, who was conversing with Mr. Everard 
the vicar, broke off suddenly with a gasp, and a 
cheek so visibly blanched as caused her companion to 
inquire with some anxiety if she were unwell. She 
was able in some measure to recover her composure 
while Godfrey made his excuses for being late, and 
before the dinner was announced; but it was the 
affair of a moment, and she found herself proceeding 
to the dining-room on Mr. Everard’s arm like a 
person in a dream, her cousin not having even recog- 
mised her presence. Their eyes met across the din- 
ner-table. Grace, being on her guurd, betrayed 
little of what she felt ; while Godfrey, mindful of the 
curious eyes directed towards him, contrived to con- 
veal his agitation behind his pocket-handkerchief. 

After dinnes Godfrey still kept at a discreet dis- 
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| tance, but he watched his opportunity, and while 
| some of the company were engaged in listening to 
| Miss Everard’s singing, and others were helping 

themselves to tea, he sauntered up to where Grace 

was sitting somewhat apart, listlessly turning over 
the pages of a magazine, and going round to the back 
of her chair. “ Will you not speak to me ?”’ he said, 
| Sinking his voice almost to a whisper. He might 
have seen her tremble. “ Grace!’’ 

She turned slowly round and looked up at him, her 
eyes shining with such a beautiful light. 

Her gloved hand rested upon the back of the chair ; 
Godfrey laid his own upon it for an instant. 

** Dearest Grace!” 

“We are observed,” she said. 

The hand was hastily withdrawn, and Godfrey 
moved away. 

Once more only in the course of the evening did 
the cousins approach one another. They had taken 
leave of their hostess, and Miss Vaughan and Grace 
were waiting in the hall for their carriage to draw 
up after the departure of the Everards, when Colonel 
Wedderburn, who had that instant descended the 
stairs, requested Grace to introduce him to her com- 
panion. 

“IT am glad to make your acquaintance, Colonel 
Wedderburn,”’ said Miss Vaughan, after the intro- 
duction had been effected; ‘‘I shall be happy to see 
you at Endfield.” 

Godfrey thanked her, and after handing both the 
ladies into their carriage, he exchanged “ good-night”’ 
with them, and they separated. 

When Miss Wedderburn descended the following 
morning to a late breakfast—the result of a sleepless 
night—she found her old friend sitting abstractedly 
in her chair, an open letter on her lap, and the traces 
of recent agitation visible in her countenance. 

“What is the matter, dear madam?” she said, 
coming up to her; ‘‘ what has happened to disturb 
you ?” 

“Eat your breakfast, child, and I will tell you 
by-and-bye.” 

“You have finished yours, I see,” said Grace, as 
she obeyed her; “ but will you let me give you some 
more tea ?”’ 

“ Thank you, my dear.” 

Grace handed her the tea, and Miss Vaughan, 
after sipping a few mouthfuls, said— 

“ [ have received a letter which has agitated me a 
good deal. It came by the Australian mail, and is 
trom a lawyer who, it appears, drew up and attested 
mj, poor brother Arthur’s will. I told you avout 
Arthur; you remember his history, I dare say?” 

“ Perivcily,” replied Grace. 

“Well, it appears that he was not lost when the 
ship was wrecked. - He was saved with some others, 
who got off in one of the boats, and were picked up 
the following day by a ship and brought into port.” 

“ Did he die from exposure ?”’ asked Grace. 
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“No, my dear, he lived to become a rich man. His 
death only happened about three months ago.” 

“ How strange that he should never have commu- 
nicated with his family!” 

“Very; but men are strange. He had quitted us 
in disgrace, you know, and he made a vow upon 
leaving England that he would not write to any of 
us until he could assure us that he had redeemed the 
past. Ah, he put it off too long, and the letter which 
would have told us that he was living and had pros- 
pered was never written!” 
|| “But how did you learn all this?” asked Miss 
|| Wedderburn. 

“From Mr. Bent, the lawyer, who was poor 
Arthur’s confidential friend. He tells me that my 
brother was a successful farmer, that he made some 
lucky speculations, and passed in Melbourne for a 
sagacious and thriving man. But he met with an 
accident while driving some half-wild cattle, over- 
fatigued and neglected himself, and brought on the 
illness which resulted in his death. Mr. Bent was 
frequently with him, and helped him to wind up his 
affairs, and to him Arthur dictated the terms of his 
will, and expressed his last wishes.” 

“ And have you seen the will?” 

“No; the will has been deposited with a solicitor 
in London, who was formerly my father’s man of 
business; but Mr. Bent gives me the outlines of it. 
My brother-has appointed me joint executor with Mr. 
Bent, and residuary legatee, and the rest of the will 
concerns a Mr. Harington, to whom it would appear 
|| that Arthur was indebted.” 

“Mr. Harington!” echoed Grace. 

“Yes. By-the-bye, you have some friends of the 

'| name of Harington ?”’ 

| With whom I was staying in the winter, if you 

|| remember,” replied Miss Wedderburn, smiling. 

|| Yes, to be sure. Can they be the same persons, 
I wonder ?” 

“ What does Mr. Bent say about him?” asked 

Grace. 
| Miss Vaughan referred to her letter. ““Stay—where 
| is the place? oh, here it is! ‘After payment of the 
sum of’—no matter what—‘ to John Arnold Haring- 
| ton, Esq., Solicitor, of the High Street, Oxford.’ ”’ 

“He was the father of my friends,” said Grace, 

| “and has been dead about three years.” 

Miss Vaughan continued, still reading from her 
letter: “‘Or, should he not be living, to his son 
Arnold Harington.’ Is he a lawyer also?” she 
asked. 

“Yes; Arnold succeeded to his father’s business in 
Oxford,” replied Grace. 

“ Are you very intimate with Mr. Harington, my 
dear ?”’ inquired Miss Vaughan, after a silence of 

| some minutes. 

“Oh, yes!” answered Grace, colouring a little ; 

| “he is one of my oldest friends.” 

“Then I must commission you to write to him, 
and request him to come here with as little delay as 

' possible, upon important business which concerns us 

»| both.’ 








Miss Vaughan made no further allusion to her letter 
from Australia :—she only desired solitude and quiet, 
and to these Grace resigned her for the remainder of 
the day, not sorry herself to be relieved from the 
necessity of talking, and to be left to the uninter. 
rupted indulgence of her own thoughts. 

The third day after writing to Mr. Harington, 
Grace received an answer to the effect that he would |; 
make his appearance at Endfield the following day, 
He accordingly arrived soon after breakfast. Grace || 
introduced him to Miss Vaughan, who the moment || 
Miss Wedderburn had retired opened the proceedings, || 

“Were you ever acquainted, Mr. Harington, with || 
a Mr. Arthur Vaughan?” 

“ Yes, slightly; but my father knew him inti- 
mately.” 

“Do you remember what sort of a man he was?” 

“He was good-looking and agreeable, but some- || 
what flighty and speculative.” 

“He was my brother, Mr. Harington, my only || 
brother. He was as you describe him—handsome, || 
engaging, clever, but unstable.” I} 

“Such was my recollection of him,” replied Arnold. || 
“He was constantly embarking in schemes which || 
were to make all our fortunes, but which more usually || 
ended in the ruin of those who had originated || 
them.” 

“Precisely. They resulted in his own ruin, and || 
that of many others, I fear. His last scheme was a || 
mining company, which was to redeem everything, || 
the only difficulty being how to raise a sufficient sum 
of money to work the mine. Do you remember any- 
thing about this, Mr. Harington ?”’ 

*T have good cause to remember it, madam,” was || 
the reply. | 

“You have! The result of that last scheme of my || 
poor brother’s was utter ruin to himself and to those 
concerned. in it. He fled precipitately from the 
country, embarking in a vessel bound for Australia. || 
The vessel was wrecked on the voyage, and all on || 
board were said to have perished. That is now nearly 
twelve years ago, during which period no intelligence: 
of Arthur has ever reached us, and we concluded that || 
he had perished with the rest.” 

“ And was it so?” asked Arnold. 

“You shall hear. Four days ago I received 
letter by the Australian mail from a lawyer of the 
name of Bent. He informs me that my brother was 
saved with some others in the wreck of the ship, that 
he came to Melbourne, where he worked hard, that 
he purchased a small grant of land and a few sheep, 
made some lucky speculations, and became ultimately 
a thriving and prosperous man.” 

“ He is living, then ?”’ said Arnold. 

“No, he is dead. He died about three months 











* And he never wrote to you?” 

“Never. He intended to do so, but put it off too | 
long. He had left us in disgrace, and made a vow | 
not to communicate with his family until he could | 
tell us that he had redeemed the past. Mr. Bent was |} 
his friend and legal adviser, and was with him in his |} 
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| Jast illness, when poor Arthur requested him to write 
to me and tell me this history of his life.” 

“How did he know where to address you ?” in- 

quired Arnold. 

“The letter was sent to Mr. Dawson, who was 
formerly my father’s man of business in London, and 
it was forwarded to me by him. My brother's will 
was also sent to him at the same time.” 

| Then you have not seen the will?” 

“No; but I am acquainted with the contents. 
When my brother embarked in the mining company 
to which I have alluded, he induced your father to 
| invest a very large sum of money in the purchase of 
| shares. The whole concern proved, as you are aware, 
| an utter failure, and the shareholders lost their 
money. Arthur had an interview with Mr. Ha- 
rington before leaving England, and he told Mr. 
Bent that he could never forget the distress of 
mind which he exhibited. The effect upon him- 
self was a resolution to repay the money if it were 
ever in his power to do so. There did not seem 
| much likelihood of it at the time, for he had only 
three or four hundred pounds that he could call 
his own when he sailed for Australia. But his dis- 
position was wonderfully hopeful. He had, more- 
over, an honest purpose in his heart. He had seen 
the folly and downfall of his numerous schemes, and 
had arrived at the tardy conviction that there was no 
royal road to wealth. So he went out with the firm 
determination to work. The almost miraculous pre- 
servation of his life also, Mr. Bent tells me, made a 
very deep impression upon his mind. In short, Arthur 
was an altered man. It would have been a great joy 
to me if he had lived to return to England; but it 
was not to be.” 

Miss Vaughan paused to wipe away some natural 
tears which had gathered in her eyes while she was 
speaking. 

“You must excuse a foolish old woman, Mr. 
| Harington, but I cannot yet talk of these things 
| with composure. I will not, however, trouble you 
| with any more of my recollections or regrets, but 
| proceed at once to what more nearly concerns you. 
My brother died a rich man: a few days before his 
death he made a will, wherein he appoints me joint 
executor with Mr. Bent, and residuary legatee, and 
bequeaths the sum of £30,000 to John Arnold Haring- 
| ton, Esq., Solicitor, of the High Street, Oxford ; or 
in the event of his no longer surviving, to his son 
| Arnold Harington, ‘in consideration’—such are the 
words of the will—‘ of the losses sustained by these 
| gentlemen through me at the time of my leaving 
| England.’” 
| Arnold made no immediate comment upon Miss 
| Vaughan’s communication. It was so extraordinary, 
| 80 wholly unexpected, it involved so many unforeseen 
| Consequences, that he could only listen to it in won- 
| dering silence—a silence which he did not attempt 
| $b ce Bile oseisa thug star's Seforsnaied had 
| ceased speaking. 
| “A legacy of £30,000, madam, did you say? To 
| me ?”* 
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“Yes, Mr. Haring‘on, to you, as I believe. I 
understand from Miss Wedderburn that your father 
is no longer living.” 

“He has been dead nearly three years,” replied | 
Arnold, 

“Then the money is yours. Now, I imagine that | 
you would like to see the will, and so should I; and 
I am about to propose that you should go to 
London——” 

Miss Vaughan broke off suddenly, for she per- ' 
ceived that her companion was not attending to 
her. 

“Bless the man!” she thought to herself; “the 
idea of this legacy quite overwhelms him! He has 
not heard a word I have been may ing.” 

“T beg your pardon, madam,” said Arnold, rousing | 
himself; “I am afraid my thoughts have been a 
little absent.” 

‘* Yes, my dear sir, you have been in cloud-land for | 
the last five minutes.” 

“T have; there is no use denying it. Butif you will | 
honour me with your attention for a few moments, you 
will not perhaps be surprised. Your brother’s munifi- | 
cent and most unexpected bequest puts it in my power 
to perform an act of justice which has long been upon , 
my mind. At the time of my father’s unfortunate 
speculation in connection with Mr. Vaughan, he not 
only advanced money himself on the undertaking, 
but he induced an old friend and client to do the 
same. I was ignorant of both circumstances until 
just before my father’s death, when, with expressions | 
of the deepest regret, he confided them to me. The 
error was past remedy then. My father’s client died 
about a year and a half ago. Having no son, his | 
estate passed to the heir-at-law, a distant cousin ; and | 
his only child—a daughter—was left in such greatly | 
reduced circumstances as to be only just removed | 
from entire dependence upon others. The £30,000 
named in the will should ir justice have been hers, 
since she was the chief loser by the transaction.” 

“But surely you are yourself a loser, Mr. Haring- 
ton?” E 

“To a certain extent I am, undoubtedly, but it is 
nothing compared with the loss which Miss——, the 
young lady to whom I allude, has sustained. Then, 
I am a man, I have a pretty good business, and I can 
work ; whereas she——”’ 

“Yes, yes; I fully appreciate the difference. As 
executrix to the will, however, I have only to see 
that the money is paid to you. You can do what 
you like with it afterwards, of course; give it away, 
or will it away, if you please, in your turn.” 

“T am not likely to do that,” said Arnold; “on 
the contrary, I shall lose no time in putting the 
temptation out of my power.” 

“ Well, my advice to you is, do nothing in a hurry. 
I do not’ know that the money is yet remitted to 
England ; I fancy not, because Mr. Bent says in his 
letter that the price of certain lands had to be 
realised before the proceeds of the estate could be 
paid to the executor’s account.” 

“ Don’t be afraid of my being precipitate,” rejoined 
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Arnold; “it is not in my nature ; besides, you forget 
that I am a lawyer.” 

«You make me forget it, Mr. Harington.” 

Arnold coloured. “You think me very Quixotic 
and absurd, I dare say, but you would think differ- 
ently if you knew all the circumstances of the case. 
Miss Vaughan, I could not appropriate a shilling of 
this legacy if it were to save my life!” 

“Very well, Mr. Harington, you are the best 
judge of your own concerns, and I only advised 
deliberation. As I said before, the money may not 
yet have reached England, and until this point is 
ascertained it will be better, I think, to say nothing 
about it to anyone. The young lady can wait, I 
suppose ? ” 

‘Oh, yes, she can wait,” replied Arnold, smiling. 

“T mean she is not in urgent need.” 

“She is not. She has met with very kind friends ; 
with one very kind friend, I should rather say.” 

“Where does she reside ?”’ 

“Under your own roof, Miss Vaughan.” 

Miss Vaughan started from her seat as if under 
the influence of a galvanic battery. 

“Grace Wedderburn !”’ she exclaimed. 

‘Grace Wedderburn,” quietly repeated Arnold. 

*‘And I never knew it! Never suspected it for 
an instant!” 

“Tt is not likely that you should, dear madam.” 

“My own dear Gracey! I wonder she never told 
me. But she is rather reserved.” 

“She would naturally be reserved upon such a 
subject,” remarked Arnold. 

Miss Vaughan reflected for a moment, and then 
said— 

“Then it was this, no doubt, that caused the 
separation between the cousins. You knew of their 
engagement, I presume, Mr. Harington?”’ 

“T did. But it wes not broken off for the reasons 
you imagine.” 

“ For what reasons, then ?”’ 

“Excuse me, madam, but that is Miss Wedder- 
burn’s secret.” 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Harington. I was not 
prompted by idle curiosity to ask, but from a warm 
interest in everything that concerns my protégée.” 

“I fully believe you, madam; but where Miss 
Wedderburn has thought fit to maintain silence, it 
would not become me to speak.”’ 

“ You are right—you are quite right, my dear sir. 
I have not another word to say. But I do know this, 
because Grace told me so herself, that Colonel Wed- 
derburn’s family expect him to make a wealthy mar- 
riage.” 

“I believe they do,” returned Arnold. 

“Well, then, this legacy—this £30,009, which you 
do not care to appropriate—would surely help to 
But I talk like an old fool! The 
gentleman may have become indifferent—he may 
have found metal more attractive. A man’s con- 
stancy rarely lasts over a year.” 

“You scarcely do us justice, madam,” said Arnold, 





“Don’t I? Well, we shall see. Colonel Wedder- 
burn is in the neighbourhood——” 

“Colonel Wedderburn in the neighbourhood, did 
you say!” 

“Yes; he is staying at Crofton Hall, with the 
Grants. Major Grant married my niece; and the 
two gentlemen made friendship in India.” 

Here was a bit of news for Arnold! The man 
whom he imagined safe at Rushington, whom current 
report, moreover, had already given to another, was 
close at hand, in the immediate vicinity of his old 
love. What could have brought him there? There 
was, there could be, but one answer to this question; 
and Arnold’s hopes, lately somewhat revived, sank 
rapidly below zero. 








CHAPTER XXXIII.—OLD WOUNDS. 


Tue news of Mr. Arnold Harington’s visit to | 
Endfield having reached the ears of Colonel Wedder- | 
burn, he resolved that he should take the first oppor- || 
tunity to visit Endfield himself. But those old wounds 
which had been tormenting him for some days past, 
ached so woefully, that, instead of bestriding his good 
steed, and urging him ata brisk trot along the road to 
Endfield, as he had hoped, our hero found himself 
reduced to Mrs. Grant’s sofa, a magazine, and a 
news-paper. 

The following morning was more auspicious, and 
Godfrey pronounced himself to be quite well; which 
meant, being interpreted, that he felt well enough to 
ride to Endfield, and that he intended to do so. 

He set forth directly after luncheon, and reached | 
his destination at about three o’clock, feeling, if the 
truth must be told, just alittle nervous and uncertain | 
of his reception as he drew up at the gate. The | 
servant who answered the bell said he believed the | 
ledies were in the garden; indeed, he was quite sure 
that Miss Wedderburn was there. 

“ Very well,” said Godfrey ; ‘if you will get some | 
one to hold my horse I will join them there.” 

The man hesitated. 

“What are you waiting for ?”’ 

«Your name, sir.” 





“Qh, never mind my name. I am a cousin of | 
Miss Wedderburn’s; I will announce myself.” 

“T beg your pardon, sir. I will send Jim for your 
horse directly.” 

Jim was not long in making his appearance, and | 
Colonel Wedderburn, dismounting, followed the ser- 
vant through the house into the quaint, pretty | 

| 
} 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


garden, wherein Grace passed a considerable portion | 
of her time. 

“There is Miss Wedderburn, six,” said the man, 
as he withdrew. 

Yes, there she was, sure enough, seated on a low 
garden-chair, near which stood a table with books | 
and work, and at her feet—having returned the pre- 
vious night from his mission to London—lay Arnold || 

Nothing could be more natural than | 
the fact of his being there; nothing could have 
been less anticipated by Godfrey, or less palatable 
to him. 
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“Some day, Grace,” Arnold was saying, “and 
that not a distant one, I shall hope to repay you for 
all you have lost, for all you have sacrificed. You 
will accept it from me, will you not? You will 
allow me the happiness, the privilege——” 

The speaker broke off suddenly and sprang to his 
fect, while Grace, looking up with surprise not 
anmingled with alarm, beheld Colonel Wedderburn, 
his face like a thunder-cloud, within a few paces 
ef where she was sitting! He had heard every- 


yr am sorry to interrupt so interesting a téte-d- 
ttte,” said Godfrey, bowing distantly to Mr. Haring- 
ton, and touching Grace’s. timidly-extended hand 
with the tips of his fingers; “‘ but I came to pay my 
respects to Miss Vaughan, and the servant told me I 
should probably find her in the garden.” 

“She was here not five minutes ago,” replied 
Grace, placing a chair within his reach; “but I 
think I heard her say that she had an errand in the 

“Ah, no doubt. I dare say shehad. I will leave 
my card for her. I should have called before, but I 
have been unwell.” 

“J heard you had been suffering—Mrs. Grant told 

me; but you are better now, I hope ?”’ 
|| Much better, thank you—better than I have been 
for a long while past.” 

“You have been suffering from the effects of your 
campaign in India, Colonel Wedderburn, have you 
not?” said Arnold, who had subsided into a chair 
and taken up the newspaper; “some old wound——” 

“Yes, I got an awkward cut from a raseally Sepoy 
at DeThi, which has been plaguing me a good deal 
lately. I thought it had healed, but it seems that it 
had only skinned over.” 

“ Ah, those flesh wounds, I have always heard, are 
very difficult of cure.” 

“Mine was something more than a flesh wound,” 
muttered Godfrey, below his breath. “But I am 
| all right now, and fresh for another campaign, should 
| there be a chance of one.”’ 

“ And those horrid wounds are really healed?” 
said Grace, lifting her eyes deprecatingly to his for 
an instant. 

“Yes, quite healed,” he replied, with the same 
suppressed bitterness which had characterized every 
| word he had spoken; “I have found a sovereign 

remedy for them; they will never ache any more, I 
| flatter myself.” 
“You are fortunate,’ remarked Arnold, drily, 
without removing his eyes from his newspaper; “I 
| hope you will give your friends the benefit of your 
experience.” 

“Willingly, when they require it. But ‘he jests 
at scars’who never felt a wound.’ And besides, my 

remedy might not suit all cases; it is peculiar.” 

'| Colonel Wedderburn paused, hesitated, switched 
'| his boot with his riding whip, and added, addressing 
himself to his cousin— 

“Will you make my compliments to Miss Vaughan, 
and say how sorry I am to have missed her ?”’ 

















“Oh, but you will wait to see her! She will not 
be long, I know. The servant will bring us some 
tea here presently, and you must have some after 
your long ride.” 

“Excuse me,” was the cold rejoinder, “but I could | 
not think of intruding upon you any longer. I have 
a ride of several miles before me, and I promised Mrs. | 
Grant to be home early. Good afternoon.” 

He raised his hat, and turning hastily away, strode | 
across the lawn in the direction of the house. 

Grace made a movement as if to arrest him. | 
“Godfrey!” she cried. But Godfrey heeded not; 
he stalked on without once looking back, and in 
another minute had vanished through the open 
door. 

With a little cry which she was powerless to re- 
strain, Grace sank back into her seat and covered her 
face with her hands. Arnold’s presence was for- 
gotten; she was only conscious of one fact, that God- 
frey was gone—gone in anger—gone under the im- 
pression of a miserable mistake which she could 
never hope to clear up. Hysterical sobs rose to her 
throat as she repeated the beloved name in accents of 
irrepressible emotion. 

When her agitation had a little subsided and she 
looked up again, Arnold had disappeared. 

Colonel Wedderburn, in the meanwhile, rode back 
to Crofton Hall in no very enviable frame of mind ; 
anger, jealousy, and intense mortification being the 
feelings which predominated. Three days later he 
was on his way to Rushington. 

It must not be supposed that Arnold Harington’s 
feelings were of a very triumphant nature at witness- 
ing the discomfited retreat of his rival; for had he 
not also witnessed Miss Wedderburn’s distress ? Had 
he not heard her cry almost of despair, and felt that 
in the presence of that other, Ae was as nothing to 
her? Miss Wedderburn’s manner, when. next, they 
met, was not encouraging. The swell of the storm 
had hardly subsided, and its tokens were visible in 
her countenance. 

A word may here be said as to the result of 
Arnold’s journey to London. Mr. Dawson was in 
possession of the will, sent by Mr. Vaughan’s 
executor from Australia, but the money had not yet 
reached England: they must wait the arrival of 
another mail. Arnold returned to Endfield with a 
copy of the original deed, Mr. Dawson preferring to 
retain the document in his own hands until the ex- 
pected remittances had arrived from Melbourne. 

Once only, before they parted, did Grace allow 
her heart to speak to Arnold’s. He had wished 
her good-bye, her hand rested passively in his 
nervous grasp, when suddenly she looked up at. him 
with eyes that seemed to implore his forbearance. - 

“ Qh, Arnold!” she cried, “I am miserably weak! 
Do not despise me !”’ 

He leoked at her tenderly. 

“God bless you, Grace,” he said; “think of me 
always as your friend—your true friend—whatever 
happens.” 


He wrung her hand and was gone. 
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A fresh anxiety awaited him on his return to 
Oxford. Among a pile of letters upon his office 
table he found one from Ellen Summers, It was to 
inform him of the illness of her mother. She had 
been seized with a fainting fit soon after breakfast 
on the previous morning, and had been conveyed to 
bed, where she remained in a state of extreme and 
very alarming weakness. The writer implored Mr. 
Harington to come to them. Arnold, accompanied 
by Mrs. Fletcher, obeyed the summons with as little 
delay as possible; but Ellen met them with a cry of 
unavailing sorrow; they had come too late: her 
mother had not survived the night. 

Mrs. Fletcher remained with Ellen Summers until 
after the funeral; then she took the forlorn and 
sorrowing girl to her own home in the High Street, 
where both she and Arnold did their best to comfort 
her. 


Some weeks after the occurrences I have just re- 
lated, Mr. Harington overtook Francis Chester in 
the High Street of Oxford. They had not seen each 
other for above a month, and were soon engaged in 
conversation, in the course of which Arnold learnt 
that Miss Chester was on a visit at Endfield. 

*“‘Grace had not been well,’ said Mr. Chester; 
“ your brother’s wife, to whom she wrote in the first 
instance, could not go to her, so Miss Vaughan wrote 
to Lucy, and begged her to pay them a visit.” 

“ When did she go?” asked Arnold. 

“ About a week ago.” 

* And how did she find Miss Wedderburn ?” 

“Looking wretchedly, she tells me, and very 
much out of spirits. Iam afraid Lucy’s news won't 
mend them,”’ he added. 

“What news?” 

“Oh, that Wedderburn talks of exchanging into 
some regiment on foreign service. Hadn't you 
heard ?” 

“T hear nothing.” 

“Sir John and my lady are dreadfully disgusted, 
Yam told, and Idon’t wonder. Master Godfrey has 
disappointed them more than once, and I suppose 
they are fond of him in their way.” 

“Tt is rather a queer way,” remarked Arnold. 

“It is; but they are queer people.” 

“ And does Miss Wedderburn know of her cousin’s 
imtentions ?”” inquired Mr. Harington, after a few 
moments’ silence, and speaking with as much indif- 
ference as he could assume. 

“Yes, she heard from Lucy; that was her first 
intimation.” 

“ And how did she take the intelligence ?” 

“Very badly. She is a brave girl, you know, and 
struggles hard against depression ; A but Lucy says 
she is quite an altered person.” 

“She has had a good deal to try her lately,” ob- 
served Arnold. 

“ She has, no doubt, a great deal. But, hang me, 
i€ I ever could make out why her marriage was 
broken off: Wedderburn was as close as wax about 
it, but I suspect it was her doing.” 





‘That would account for his silence,” rejoined Mr, | 
Harington. “No man is proud of the fact of having | 
been jilted.’ 

“ Then, if she did jilt him, why in the world is she | 
crying her eyes out because he talks of going abroad 
again P ” 


“The case is not without parallel, I think,” ro- ! 





plied Arnold; ‘many a woman, and many a man | 


also, may be compelled by circumstances, or a sense 


of duty, to do what, nevertheless, does not tend to 


the happiness of either.” 


“But. what possible duty or circumstance could | 
have arisen to oblige Grace Wedderburn to sacrifice | 
her lover? She treated him uncommonly ill in my 


opinion, and I shall always think so.”’ 


Mr. Harington felt half inclined to resent this | 


remark of his companion ; he could not bear to hear 


Grace blamed; but he contented himself with say. | 


ing— 


“You must not condemn her unheard. She may | 
have erred in judgment, but we know that she has | 


suffered.”’ 


“Ah, well, women are queer creatures; I have i 
never yet been able to understand them, and I don’t || 
suppose I ever shall. But I must say good-bye, or | 

|| 


I shall be late home.” 
And the friends shook hands and separated. 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—A STRUGGLE AND A VICTORY. 
Arnotp Harineton had spent the whole of the | 

preceding day in doing battle with himself. I do | 

not mean that he sat down deliberately to fight it . 


out, but that in the intervals of business, during || 


business itself, in the crowded High Street, in the | 


solitude of his chamber, even in the presence of | 


clients, the mental struggle went on within him. | 
The case was simple enough: he had the happiness | 


of Grace Wedderburn in his hands. A word from || 


him would dissipate all misunderstandings—would | 


explain the past—would restore the cousins to each || 


other’s confidence and affections. But that word 
was hard to speak. It involved a disclosure of a 


painful and humiliating nature, peculiarly so to || 
Arnold, who upon certain points possessed a morbid |) 


sensitiveness of feeling. To guard that secret he 


had exposed himself to misconstruction, and to much || 


personal self-denial. By revealing it, he would save 
others from disappointment, and precipitate his own. 
Disappointment! Did that word express what the 


giving up of an almost life-long hope would be to || 


him? Hitherto he had toiled with an object, and 
his work had been ennobled through an ennobling 
motive. What heart would he have now for any- 
thing? But, after all, was he called upon to| 
extinguish his own chances of happiness, and to 
declare what he had hoped never to be forced to 
declare, from a feeling of romantic generosity? 
Celonel Wedderburn was under the improssion that 
his cousin was lost to him for ever. Acting upon 
that impression, he had already made up his mind to 
leave England. The coast would then be clear, and 
Arnold at liberty to prosecute his own suit with 
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Grace. ere a truthful chronicler, I am bound to 
ova that thoughts such as these flashed across 


Arnold smiled. 
‘You are labouring under a false impression, and 


Arnold’s brain during the mental conflict he was | one which I hope to remove, Colonel Wedderburn.” 


| undergoing. There is a period in the lives of most | 
men wherein their best and strongest principles seem 

| in danger of being ingulphed by the storms of pas- 
| sion. Arnold’s struggle had been a hard one, but it 

| was over; and the victory was his. It would not have 
| heen so hard, perchance, to men of blunter sensibi- 
| Jities; but the edge of Arnold Harington’s honour was 
| keen and finely tempered, and he suffered in proportion. 
| Towards the close of this memorable day, having 
| rushed out to cool the fever of his spirits by action, 
‘he fell in with Colonel Wedderburn walking his 
| horse leisurely back to Rushington. Godfrey would 
|| have passed him with a wave of the hand, but Arnold 
| went over to him, and laid Ais upon his bridle-rein. 
'| “Can you spare me an hour to-morrow afternoon, 
|| Colonel Wedderburn ?” he said. “I have something 
to communicate to you.” 
“ Certainly,” was the answer. “ Shall I call upon 
|| you, or will you come over to Rushington ?”’ 
|| “I think I must trouble you to call upon me,”’ re- 
|| plied Arnold. 
“Oh, very well. At what hour ? prt 
“ Will three o’clock suit you ?’ 
|| “Perfectly. At three o’clock, then. Good even- 
And Colonel Wedderburn, touching his horselightly 
|| with the whip, trotted briskly off on his way home. 
Ata quarter before eight the following morning, 
|| breakfast was upon Mr. Harington’s table, and half 
| an hour later his horse was at the door, and he was on 
hisway to Warndon. That afternoon he was waiting 
|| with impatience the arrival of Colonel Wedderburn. 
|| At last the servant announced him. 
Mr. Harington rose on his entrance, and would have 
|| offered him his hand, had the Colonel’s own manner 
|| shown the slightest approach to cordiality. As it was, 
they contented themselves with an interchange of 
bows, and when both were seated, Arnold commenced 
by saying— 
| “I heard accidentally, the other day, Colonel 
|| Wedderburn, that you contemplated again leaving 
England. Will you mind telling me whether I have 
|| been correctly informed ?”’ 
“You have been quite correctly informed,” replied 
|| Godfrey. “I am about to take immediate steps to- 
|| wards exchanging into a regiment now in Canada.” 
|| .“ And your own regiment is——” 

“In Edinburgh; and my leave of absence has 
more than half expired.”’ 

“Then you have not actually made the final 
|| arrangements ?”’ 

“No, I have not.” 

“Tam glad of that; because I think you will be 
tempted to alter your mind when you hear what I 
have got to say to you.” 

“Tam not likely to alter my mind, Mr. Haring- 
ton. I know but of one thing which would induce 


me to remain in England—the illness of either my 
father or mother.’ 
VITI—60 











“Indeed!” replied Godfrey, still rather stiffly ; 
“T am not aware—however, I am open to con- 
viction.” 

Arnold hesitated an instant before saying— 

‘‘T will be candid with you, Colonel Wedderburn : 
if I had not felt that in dealing with you I should be 
dealing with a generous and honourable nature, I 
could never fave brought myself to make the dis- 
closure which I am now about to make. Will you 
give me your attention for a few minutes, while I 
endeavour to explain myself?” 

Godfrey bowed, and prepared himself to listen. 

“Once during my father’s lifetime,” said Arnold, 
“he was tempted to commit an act. of dishonesty. 
He had become acquainted with a Mr. Vaughan—a 
man of good family and agreeable manners, but of 
an unsettled and speculative nature. My father was 
not sufficiently aware of the turn of mind of his new 
friend to be on his guard against it; not naturally 
suspicious, he took all that Mr. Vaughan said in good 
faith. This gentleman was full of schemes for sud- 
denly enriching himself, and in an evil hour he in- 
duced my father, and my father’s most intimate 
friend, Sir Ralph Wedderburn, to embark with him 
in a grand mining speculation, which was to make 
all their fortunes. I need scarcely tell you that the 
project was particularly.agreeable to Sir Ralph, who, 
as you may have heard, was, in early life. a man of 
very expensive tastes.” 

“Yes,” assented Godfrey ; “my mother has often 
alluded to Sir Ralph’s extravagance—for which his 
daughter has had to suffer.” 

“The mining scheme,” continued Arnold, “ was 
on so vast a scale that large sums of money were 
required to work it. The difficulty was to raise 
them. Once raised, and the concern fairly set going, 
untold wealth would flow in to the shareholders : 
such were Mr. Vaughan’s specious assurances. I 
must do him justice: he never intended to mislead ; 
he was simply the dupe of his own sanguine and 
high-flown expectations. My father was never a 
wealthy man, and Sir Ralph was at this time con- 
siderably involved: the bait of so profitable an 
investment was eagerly swallowed by both.” 

“But where was the money to come from?” 
interposed Godfrey. 

“‘Where indeed? You probably know that Sir 
Ralph Wedderburn and my father were joint-guar- 
dians to Colonel Musgrave’s daughter, the present 
Mrs. Edward Harington, and that she inherited a 
fortune of £30,000, of which her father had consti- 
tuted them the trustees. Miss Musgrave was a child 
at the time—the wealth they hoped to realise would 
soon replace the money—and, in short, it was agreed 
between them to appropriate the fortune of their 
ward in the purchase of shares in Wheal Adelaide.” 

Colonel Wedderburn made an involuntary excla- 
mation of astonishment. Without noticing it, Arnold 
resumed,— 
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“Within a year the whole concern and all its 
splendid promises came to a disastrous ending. 
Many of the shareholders were ruined ; all lost their 
money; and Mr. Vaughan, hearing of a ship ready 
to sail for Australia, secured a passage in her, and 
quitted England, never to return. I was kept in 
profound ignorance of these transactions until about 
three years ago, when my father on his death-bed 
revealed to me a circumstance which, as he truly 
said, had embittered all the latter years of his life. 
My grief and dismay at listening to this disciosure 
exceeded even his own in making it; and I resolved 
to do everything in my power to replace the money 
so fraudulently obtained, and never, except from 
necessity, to publish my father’s disgrace to any 
human being. That I have been unable to adhere 
to either of these purposes has been my misfortune 
rather than my fault.” 

Arnold paused, and ieaned his head for a moment 
somewhat wearily upon his hand. 

“T think you stated,” said Godfrey, “that Sir 
Ralph Wedderburn was equally implicated with Mr. 
Harington in this unfortunate transaction ?” 

“He was; and the matter was more disastrous for 
him than for my father, who died before the conse- 
quences resulting from it became apparent.” 

A sudden illumination darted through Godfrey’s 
brain. 

*¢ Was that, then,” he exclaimed, ‘‘the cause of Sir 
Ralph’s opposition to Cecilia’s marriage ?”’ 

“That was the sole cause, though many other rea- 
sons were adduced to conceal the true one. Miss 
Musgrave’s marriage with my brother, or with any 
one else, must bring to light the fact that her fortune 
had been made away with, and this Sir Ralph Wed- 
derburn of course sought to conceal at all risks.”’ 

“ But how was it managed, then?” asked God- 
frey, iu still greater surprise; “for she did marry 
your brother, and she did not marry without a for- 
tune. I heard all about the settlements at the time 
they were signed.”’ 

“This remains to be told,” replied Arnold. “ You 
will remember how warm an interest Miss Wedder- 
burn took in the matter, and her deep sympathy in 
the disappointment and subsequent illness of her 
friend ?” 

“Oh, yes, I remember it,’ answered Godfrey ; 
“anda good many other things besides.”’ 

** All her powers of persuasion were exerted to 
induce her father to relent; but it was not until 
assured by the physician that Cecilia was dying, that 
he could bring himself to confess the true reasons for 
his refusal. You can imagine Miss Wedderburn’s 
consternation on learning them.” 

“Yes, I can imagine that,” said Godfrey. “A 
proud, high-minded girl, and devoted to her father, 
it must have been intensely painful to her.” 

“And she witnessed what nobody else did—her 
father’s anguish. He had always passed in the 
world for an honourable man, and among the set 
with whom he chiefly associated, a sense of honour 
was the highest point in their code of morals.” 





“Sir Ralph was not a bad man,” observed Colong) | 


Wedderburn; “he was amiable and genial.” 

“But he was weak in principle, and selfish.” 

“ T suppose he was,’’ returned the Colonel. | 

“His daughter,” resumed Mr. Harington, « upon | 
witnessing his overwhelming distress, at once made | 
up her mind to shield him from the consequences of || 
his misconduct. Her father should never be a mark || 
for scorn, or live to be pointed at as one who had | 
betrayed his trust, if she could hinder it. But this | 
determination involved a great sacrifice on her part.” | 

“You don’t mean,” cried Godfrey, starting to his || 
feet, ‘that she gave up her own fortune for this end?” || 

“She did. Her fortune was substituted for the 
one which had been appropriated ten years before by 
Miss Musgrave’s trustees and guardians.” 

‘“ And Sir Ralph permitted such a sacrifice ?” 

“T have said that he was selfish,” replied Arnold, 
with a faint smile. “Yes, he permitted it; not, of 
course, without remonstrance, but he did permit it,” 

“It is almost inconceivable!”’ said Godfrey, as he 
resumed his seat. 

‘* Not in a worldling,” answered the other. 

A glowing admiration of Arnold Harington’s cha. | 
racter was stealing upon Godfrey ; nevertheless, he 
felt some reluctance in asking whether Grace had not 
consulted him in this emergency. 

“Miss Wedderburn,” continued Arnold, “had 1. 
solved upon her plan of action before consulting me 
in the matter. I did my best, you may be sur, 
to dissuade her; but she has great determination 
of character, and no arguments of mine could alter 
her decision.” 

“And did she tell you everything,” asked God- 
frey, reddening ; “ al? that she had resolved upon?” 

“Tf you allude to the breaking off of her engage- 
ment with yourself, I am bound to say that upon this 
point she was totally silent.” 

“ Perhaps she had not made up her mind about it,” 
muttered Godfrey. 

* I think she had ; it was a necessary part of the 
course she had determined on. There was no osten- 
sible reason for delaying her marriage, and the ques- | 
tion of settlements alone must have provoked the 
inquiry as to what had suddenly become of all her | 
fortune. But she did not want'to consult me about 
this, but merely to demand my assistance in the | 
transfer of the money.” 

New light was gradually dawning upon Godfrey. 

“ And so I was sacrificed to save Sir Ralph Wed- | 
derburn from being found out! Upon my word, I 
owe the old gentleman no thanks. He allows his | 
daughter to resign the whole of her inheritance, 
knowing that he could leave her nothing to make up | 
for it, and to jilt the man to whom she is betrothed, 
in order to shield himself from the obloquy which | 
he richly deserved !"’ 

“ De mortuis nil nisi bonum,” said Arnold. “ Let 
us not sit in judgment upon him, but be thankful if we 
have ourselves been kept from similar temptations.” 

“Mr. Harington,” said the Colonel, “I owe youa 
debt of gratitude, and I cannot even express my sense | 
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oft Iama fool, I think ; and the reaction is hard 
\| to bear—with composure at. least.”’ 
| Arnold grasped the hand extended to him, as he 
| aid, with a smile— 
«Then don’t try to bear it with composure; I am 
| not ashamed of you, and there is not the least reason 
to be ashamed of yourself.” 
| «Qne thing I do wish to say,”’ returned Godfrey, 
|| “gnd it is this: will you forgive and try to forget all 
| past misunderstandings, all my insufferable pride and 
|| stiffness? The erroneous impression I was under 
} communicated itself to my manners, and, I am quite 
|| sure, made me exceedingly disagreeable.”’ 
|) «] forgive you heartily, Colonel Wedderburn, if 
you think there is anything to forgive.” 
“Thank you. You have given me to-day so great 
'a proof of your sincerity, that I could never, under 
|| any circumstances, doubt it again.” 
“Tf there is nothing more to explain, and asI do 
not feel quite sure whether I am standing on my 
|| head or my heels, I will relieve you of my presence, 
||and go back to Rushington. Not the Rushington 
we remember, Mr. Harington; I declare I have 
grown almost to hate the place.” 
“You will like it better by-and-by,” observed 
Arnold. 
|| They shook hands, Godfrey retaining Arnold’s 
|| within his own for an instant, while he said,—“ We 
are friends for life now, I hope, whatever happens.’’ 
“Tt will not be my fault if we are not,” was the 
reply. 
And so they parted. 





CHAPTER XXXV.—RECONCILED. 

Havre announced to his father and mother at 
| dinner that afternoon that he was going from home 
| for a few days next morning, Colonel Wedderburn 
was astir almost with the dawn, making his final 
preparations for departure. After a long and weari- 
some railway journey, he reached the terminus at 
S—. Here he left his luggage, and, engaging the 
first available fly that presented itself, he desired the 
driver to take him to Endfield—a distance of about 
five miles. They reached their destination at last ; 
and Colonel Wedderburn, dismissing his fly at the 
gate, hastily walked to the door of Miss Vaughan’s 

use, and rang the bell. “Is Miss Wedderburn 

ithin?”’ he asked of the servant who answered it. 

“Tam not quite certain, sir,’ replied the man; 
“the other ladies are out walking, I know; but if 
|| you'll step into the library, sir, I’ll go and inquire.” 
Now it happened that Miss Wedderburn had not 
|| gone beyond the garden, and there, after awhile, the 
|| Servant found her, and informed her of the presence 
|| 0f@ visitor, a gentleman, in the library. 

“Do you know who he is, William?” she inquired. 

“Ido not, miss. I didn’t know that anybody was 
at-home, and.so I said that I would just step and 
see; and I never thought to ask him his name.” 

“Never mind, William, I will go in directly.” 

William retreated to his own department, without 
returning again to the library ; and Miss Wedder- 
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burn, stopping only to gather two or three late- 
blowing roses, and to divest herself of her garden 
gloves, walked leisurely to the house. 

A slight noise in the room caused Colonel Wedder- 
burn, who was examining a book, to look up. Grace 
Wedderburn stood before him. 

In another moment she was in his arms. 

“Godfrey!” she gasped out at length, for the 
surprise, the joy had almost taken away her breath. 
‘Godfrey! how is it that you are here? What is the 
meaning of it all ?” 

“The meaning of it is, that I love you, Grace, and 
that I have always loved you. Don’t you believe it ?” 

“Yes, yes. But tell me, Godfrey 5 

“T have told you.” 

* But tell me, seriously, dear Godfrey. 4 

“Shall I swear ?”’ 

Oh, you will not be rational!” 

‘How can you expect me to be? But come and 
sit down on the sofa by me, and I will tell you.” 

They sat down together. 

“No chance of the old lady bouncing in upon us, 
is there ?”’ 

“T think not,” laughed Grace, in reply. 

**Grace,”’ added her lover, drawing her towards 
him, “I know all.” 

The colour faded from her face as she repeated his 
words. 

“All! O.Godfrey, how did you learn it?” 

**How, when, and where? I will answer you 
according to the rulesof the game. How did I learn 
it? With my own ears from the lips of Mr. ArnoJd 
Harington. When? Yesterday afternoon about 
four o’clock. Where? In Mr. Harington’s office, 
in the High Street of Oxford.” 

“ Arnold Harington! Did Ae tell you?” 

“Yes; does it surprise you ?’’ 

*{—TI don’t know.” 

‘He was the only person likely to tell me, because 
he was the only person who knew.” 

“Very true. But stiJ——” 

‘**-You think there were motives sufficiently strong 
to have kept him silent ?” 

“T suppose I do.” 

“ But there were also motives powerful enough to 
urge him to speak.”’ 

Grace made no answer; thoughts were thronging 
upon her which it was difficult to give utterance to. 

“How kind! how generous of him!’’ she mur- 
mured at length. 

‘You are speaking of Mr. Harington ?” 

“Yes; he has acted more than generously—nobly. 
You cannot tell—you do not know all——” 

“T know a good deal, and I can shrewdly guess | 
the rest,” replied Godfrey, with a very significant | 
smile. “ But it is impossible to estimate Mr. Haring- 
ton more highly than T do,” he added. 

“You are friends now ?” 

“ Friends for life, I hope. All misunderstandings 
between us have been cleared up.” 

“Not to me, dear Godfrey,” said Grace, doubt- 
fully, and looking down. 
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“TfI blamed you at the time, I have forgotten it. 
I can think of nothing but happiness to-day.” 

“Then you have quite forgiven me?” 

“Yes, quite. But you made me very miserable, 
Gracey.” 

“ And very angry too—eh, Godfrey ?” 

“Well, perhaps you did.”’ 

“But you have forgiven me ?” 

“Yes, yes, a thousand times over!” 

“You would have forgiven me at the time, you 
would not have had the heart to be angry with me, 
had you known what I suffered. The only thing that 
sustained me was the thought that I was acting 
rightly ; and I have doubted even of thatsince. But 
what could I do? Since some one must be the 
victim, I resolved upon sacrificing myself.” 

“ And me,” said Godfrey. 

“And you. But then I thought—I hoped—that 
you would get over it. I never knew = 

“You never knew how much I loved you. 
true ; you never did.” 

“1 did not give you credit for so much constancy. 
I thought that in time you would learn to forget me.” 

“But I didn’t. Are you disappointed 

“ Ah, we tan afford to joke about it now; but it 
| was no joking matter then, either to you or me. And 
worse was to come.” 

‘* Worse ?”’ 

“T had given up everything for my father; but he 
did not at the moment know all which that involved. 
When he discovered that I had given up you, the 
excitement it occasioned brought on the paralytic 
seizure, from which he never afterwards entirely 
recovered.” 

“ His health had been failing for some time past, 
I think,” observed Colonel Wedderburn. 

“Tt had; and all the worry about Cecilia’s mar- 
riage had, of course, greatly affected him. But from 
that day, when he guessed the truth, he became a 
poor, helpless, broken down old man; prematurely 
aged, and clinging piteously to me—with a vague 
impression that he had in some way injured me—for 
the little comfort and enjoyment left him in life.’’ 

“ T thought a great deal about you, my poor Grace, 
when the news of your father’s death reached me in 
India,” said Godfrey; ‘‘I knew how grieved and deso- 
late you would be.” 

“‘T was desolate.” 

“ But for the desolateness I thought you would find 
a remedy.” 

‘““What do you mean, Godfrey ?”’ 

“You know I could only account in one way for 
your sending me to the rightabout ; and that way in- 
clined me to think that you would not be lonely very 
long.” 

“ And I was breaking my heart at the necessity 
which had separated us! You did indeed misjudge 
me. But I ought not to be surprised.” 

“You must remember that I was entirely in the 
dark; and though perhaps it is wrong to impute 
motives—because we never can be certain of imput- 
ing the true ones—yet we are very apt to do so.” 
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“Tam not blaming you. I knew at the time that 
I was laying myself open to misconstruction. But] 
had resolved upon shielding my father from the con. | 
sequences of his fatal error, and the sacrifice which it | 
demanded, to be of use, had to be complete; no half 
measures would avail.” 

“Yes, I see it all now: all your noble act of self. 
surrender, and all that it involved.” 

“IT have sometimes asked myself whether I was 
justified in acting as I did: whether I had any right 
to set your claims aside for the sake of my father.” 

* You must not expect an answer to that question 
from me, Gracey,” said her cousin smiling. 

“When the alternative was forced on me, I did 
not hesitate. I accepted everything; the blame, the 
suffering, the wrong motives which I knew would be 
imputed to me—all seemed light in comparison with 
my father’s compunction and bitter dread of shame.” 

Godfrey could not help thinking that, had Sir 
Ralph Wedderburn felt more real compunction and 
a truer sorrow for his fault, he would have accepted 
the penalty as a measure of atonement, bearing it like 
a man, and not like the weak coward he had shown 
himself, allowing the punishment to fall upon his | 
daughter. But any further remark he might have 
made was arrested on his lips by the appearance of | 
Miss Vaughan and Lucy Chester, who were seen ap- 
proaching the house. Godfrey sprang from the sofa 
with a ludicrous expression of dismay. 

“ Here they are, Gracey! Is there no cupboard in | 
which you might bestow me, or shall I creep under 
the table?” 

But Grace, woman-like, was perfectly self- possessed 
—at least outwardly. When the two ladies entered 
the room, which they did a moment afterwards, no 
introduction was necessary. Godfrey and Miss 
Chester shook hands like old acquaintances, and Miss 
Vaughan greeted the former with frank cordiality. 
The conversation soon became general, and presently 
all the party adjourned to the garden, whither Miss 
Vaughan desired the servant to bring them some tea. 

While the tea was being prepared Godfrey and 
Miss Chester strolled through the grounds. As they 
were retracing their steps towards the lawn, Miss 
Vaughan, a little fatigued by her walk, had, in the 
meanwhile, taken possession of a seat, and was 
watching Grace as she hunted about for a choice 
specimen of one of the late-blowing roses with which 
the garden abounded. She found one to her mind at 
last; a beautiful tea-scented rose, about half-blown, 
of which the parent stem was trained against the side 
of the house. She brought it triumphantly to Miss 
Vaughan. 

“Ts it not beautiful ?” | 

“Very. Have you gathered it for me, my love?” 

“ For you, certainly, if you wish it.’’ 

“‘ But supposing I don’t care for it ?”’ | 
“Why, then, I think I shall give it to some one | 
else.” * 

** Grace !”’ 

‘Dear Miss Vaughan! Dear, kind friend!” cried | 


Grace, kneeling down by her, and taking her hand. || 
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«Tell me, my dear child.” 

«“ Godfrey and I—well—we have had a long talk 
together—and we——”’ 

Grace rose hastily from her knees, and the sentence 
remained unfinished. Colonel Wedderburn and Miss 
Chester were within a few paces of them. They were 
almost immediately succeeded by the servant with 
the tea-tray, and the opportunity was lost; but Miss 
Vaughan had heard quite enough. She contrived to 
find an opportunity of asking Colonel Wedderburn 
to dinner, and to give him an unlimited invitation to 
Endfield. 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—TWO WEDDINGS. 

Ir was’a happy party that met a few weeks later 
at Warndon to celebrate Grace Wedderburn’s mar- 
riage. Rarely has the occasion been one of such 
unqualified happiness. There were no cruel partings 
to undergo, no home with its fond or familiar faces 
to leave, no early associations to dissever: Grace had | 
gone through all this when, after her father's death, 
she had quitted Rushington, as she thought, for ever. 

Old and kind friends were around her; and if her 
train of bridesmaids did not quite extend to the full 
complement of fashionable requirements, those who 
composed it had at least a personal interest in the 
bride, and in the union of two hearts which had kept 
their faith inviolate through adversity and estrange- 
ment. 

A remarkable circumstance occurred on the signing 
of the settlements. Mr. Harington, who had drawn 





up the deeds, stated therein that the fortune of the 
bride-elect amounted to the sum of £31,000. There 
was a general expression of astonishment, and many 
eager questions were asked—to all of which Arnold | 
quietly replied, that owing to the unexpected pay- 
ment of an old debt, Miss Wedderburn had again 
been put into possession of her fortune. 

It can scarcely be supposed, however, that Godfrey 
would be satisfied with this explanation ; and, though 
a warning look from Grace had kept him silent at the 
time, he found an opportunity in the course of the 
evening of asking her to enlighten-him upon so un- 
looked-for and extraordinary a fact. 

And then Grace told him the ‘history of Mr. 
Vaughan’s legacy, and of Arnold’s generosity. 

“ Though he will not hear of it being called gene- 
rosity,” she added, *‘ he persists in saying that it is a 
mere act of justice.” 

“Tt is an act of justice,” replied Godfrey, “but a 
noble act all the same, and one which very few would 
have resolved on. This, then, was the secret of the 
garden scene?” he asked, after a pause. 

“It was. Arnold could not explain it to you 
before, because——” 

“Oh, I want no more explanations,’ interrupted 
Godfrey ; “I have heard quite enough to convince 
me that he is one of the finest fellows in the world, 
and I can wish him nothing better than that he may 
one day be as happy as I am now.” 

The wedding was a quict one, the guests being 


burn, who of course was present, put, as she usually 
did, the best face upon the matter. She could not be 
displeased at the marriage, but, as she had no per- 
sonal fondness for Grace—a fact of which her 
daughter-in-law was well aware—her expressions of 
satisfaction were like-the tender of false coin: they 
wanted the ring of the true metal. 

Sir John, who had always liked Grace, and admired 
her extremely, was honestly glad at the turn affairs 
had taken. “He could not afford a penniless 
daughter-in-law; but, as she had recovered her for- 
tune—how, the deuce only knew, or how she had lost 
it, both were equally mysterious to him—why, hang 
it! he did not think Godfrey could have chosen 
better; and he hadn’t played his cards so badly, 
after all, for he had had a chance of two heiresses, 
and had got the one he liked best in the end.” 

The meeting between Cecilia and Grace had been 
affecting, and their parting was not less so. Cecilia 
had learnt all that her friend had done for her; and 
the knowledge would have deeply pained her, but for 
the proof it afforded of Grace’s love. So full was her 
heart of the subject, that she referred to it again on 
the very day of the wedding, when the two friends 
happened to find themselves for a few moments alone 
together. 

“And I was blaming you, Gracey,” she cried, 
“accusing you of coldness, and reserve, and I know 
not what, and never knew how much you had to 
make you miserable!” 

“Don’t think anything more about it, my dear,” 
said her friend ; “it is all over now, and I am so happy 
that I feel as if I could never be grateful enough.” 

“And dear old Arnold!’’ said Cecilia; “I must 
say that he has acted a noble part. He told Edward 
everything.” 

“T am very glad he did,” replied Grace. 

“So am I. There had been almost a coolness 
between the brothers, because Edward thought that 
Arnold did not treat him with confidence. You 
know, he never could make out why Arnold was so 
much opposed to our marriage,and this annoyed him.” 

“‘T don’t wonder; and before I knew the reason, I 
was both annoyed and surprised.” 

“T have heard Edward say,” observed Cecilia, 
“that upon some points, especially anything con- 
nected with money, Arnold's feelings are almost 
morbidly acute. How pained and mortified he must 
have been!” 

“More than any of us know or can imagine,” 
replied Grace. “ But we will not talk about this, 
dearest—it is a painful subject ; I often wish I could 
quite forget it. How pretty Ellen Summers looks 
to-day, does she not ?”’ 

“ Yes; she has a very interesting face, though you 
would scarcely call her a beauty. Arnold has been 
telling us of his perplexities about her, and I quite 
agrée with him ; she is much too young to live alone. 
But it will be very nice if Miss Vaughan takes her to 
Endfield. Do you think she will?” 

“Yes; she has told me so. I saw Arnold intro- 





limited to relations and near friends. Lady Wedder- 


duce them to each other, and they had a long talk; 
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and presently Miss Vaughan came up to me and said 
that it was all settled.” 

“Tt is a piece of good luck for Ellen,’’ observed 

Grace’s reply was cut short by Mrs. Fletcher’s 
announcement that the carriage was at the door. 
Cecilia threw herself into the arms of her friend with 
the impulsiveness that was natural to her, weeping 
plentifully as she clung to her neck—to the great 
disgust of Mrs. Wedderburn’s maid, who expressed 
herself unreservedly on the subject, as she helped 
Godfrey’s man to carry down some of the packages. 

Grace found her husband waiting for her in the 
hall: time pressed; the journey before them was 
long—the adieux must be short. 

The interchange of a few heartfelt words with 
Miss Vaughan, who folded her in a motherly em- 
brace, a warm grasp of the hand from Edward and 
Arnold Harington, and Grace was gone. 

The party left behind, reduced to a little knot of 
intimate friends, discussed the wedding at their 
leisure. 

“ Didn’t Grace look handsome ?”’ said Cecilia. 

“Yes; I never saw her look better,’’ replied 
Edward, “or Godfrey either.” 

“Wedderburn was in high feather,’ remarked 
Francis Chester, “as well he might be. He has 
got one of the handsomest and nicest girls in the 
country.” 

“And one of the best,” added Miss Vaughan; 
“ faithful and loving, tender and true. What-higher 
praise can be given to woman ?”’ 

“T know not, indeed,” said Arnold; “ but it only 
does Grace justice. The best part of the whole cere- 
mony,” continued Arnold, in a changed tone, ‘was 
Lady Wedderburn’s efforts to get up a little senti- 
ment. ‘To do her justice, she tried hard for it. Her 
handkerchief ought to have been wringing for the 
number of times she put it*to her eyes. But I don’t 
think she deceived any one. She showed real feel- 
ing, Ned, in parting with her son.’ 

“T am glad to hear it. It must have been a curious 
exhibition.” 

“Sir John made no pretence of any kind; but I 
think he looked pleased,’’ said Cecilia. 

“ Yes, I think he did; especially at breakfast.” 

“The old gentleman got quite hilarious after his 
fifth glass of champagne,’’ said Francis Chester, “and 
wanted to propose my health.” 

All laughed. 

* And mine, too,’ cried Mrs. Fletcher. ‘I think 
he was a little—just a littlkh—you know, Edward,” 
she added, with several significant nods to her 
nephew; “for he wanted me to drink some more 
champagne with him, and told me that I was look- 
ing blooming.” 

Renewed laughter. 

“In vino veritas, Goody,” said Edward. “Well, 
I am glad that he enjoyed himself, and that you got 
a compliment.” 





“TI don’t often get one,” she returned ; “but then 
I don’t often get champagne in the middle of the 
day, or sit by old gentlemen who have had & little 
too much.” 

Here the party separated. 

It wanted but a few minutes to the dna 
when Edward Harington and his friend returned 
from their walk. What transpired in the course of 
it is not matter of history ; but that Frantis Chester 
was enlightened ujon several points which had 
hitherto considerab:y mystified him can scarcely be 
doubted, nor that eventually he made his sister 
acquainted with all that he had learned. Need we 
add that these two kept the secret confided to them ? 

Miss Vaughan spent two days in Oxford as Arnold 
Harington’s guest, to allow of Ellen Summers mak- 
ing certain indispensable arrangements before leaving 
herhome. They were pleasant days to Miss Vaughan, 
cementing her friendship with Arnold, who devoted 
a considerable portion of his time to lionising her 
about the beautiful city, to which she had hitherto 
been a stranger. 

Ellen, in the meanwhile, though acquiescing with- 
out.remonstrance in the plans made on her behalf, 
was in reality miserable at the thought of the ap- 
proaching severance from her home, and its many 
associations of sorrow and of joy. But she kept her 
tears for solitude, and her dread of the new life upon 
which she was about to enter, though it paled her 
cheek, was not suffered to transpire in words. 

The first few months passed away quietly enough, 
no events of any importance occurring to break the 
monotony of the every-day life to which Arnold had 
returned. He heard frequently from Colonel Wed- 
derburn ; and he was ever a welcome guest at Warn- 
don, where Cecilia had lately added a little daughter 
to her nursery. And when he could spare the time 
for « visit to Endfield, he was always received with 
unfeigned cordiality by Miss Vaughan, and with shy, 
though unconcealed pleasure, by Ellen Summers, with 
whom he had insisted on keeping up a cozrespondence. 
His letters were her secret treasures. 

And so a year went by. 

Perhaps some fifteen months after we last saw 
Grace Wedderburn, we see her again at her home in 
Edinburgh, seated by the fire, perusing a long and 
closely-written letter. Time has been kind to her, and 
brought a welcome treasure. Close by her, in his tiny 
cot, lies sleeping a noble boy, some three months 
old. 

Her letter is from Miss Vaughan, and contains the 
announcement of Arnold Harington’s’ engagement 
with Ellen Summers. Godfrey has also received an 
epistle from Arnold himself, conveying the same in- 
teresting intelligence, and begging for his congratu- 
lations. 

No happier party of friends had ever assembled 
beneath Miss Vaughan’s hospitable roof than those 
who met together some weeks later to witness the 
wedding of Arnold Harington and Ellen Summers. 
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